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TOI.VME  THE  FIRST. 


TO  JOHN  LORD  SOMERS.  BARON  OF  EVESHAM. 


ihlord, 

I SHOOLS  not  act  the  part  oi  an  impartial 
Spectator,  if  I  dedicated  the  following  pa- 
pen  to  one  who  is  not  of  the  most  consiun- 
state  and  most  acknowledged  merit. 

None  but  a  person  of  a  finished  character 
can  be  a  proper  patron  of  a  work  which 
odeavouTS  to  cultivate  and  polish  human 
life  by  promodng  virtue  and  knowledge, 
and  by  recommending  whatsoever  may  De 
other  useful  or  ornamental  to  society. 

I  know  that  the  homage  I  now  pay  you, 
is  ofiering  a  kind  of  violence  to  one  who  is 
as  solicitous  to  shun  applause,  as  he  is  as- 
siAious  to  deserve  it  But,  my  lord,  this  is 
perhaps  the  oiAy  particular  in  which  your 
pnidence  will  be  always  disappointed. 

While  justice,  candour,  equanimity,  a 
teal  for  the  good  of  your  country,  and  the 
most  persuasive  eloquence  in  bringing  over 
(Xhets  to  it,  are  valuable  distinctions,  you 
are  not  to  expect  that  the  public  will  so  far 
oomply  with  your  inclinations,  as  to  forbear 
fdeorating  such  extraordinary  qualities.  It 
is  in  vain  that  you  have  endeavoured  to 
twceal  your  share  of  merit  in  the  many 
"atiflnal  services  which  you  have  effected. 
Do  what  vott  will,  the  present  a^  will  be 
Wking  ot  your  virtues,  though  posterity 
alone  will  do  them  justice. 

Other  men  pass  through  oppositions  and 
•Intending  interests  in  Qie  ways  of  ambi- 
tion; but  your  great  abiUties  have  been  in- 
Wed  to  power,  and  importuned  to  accept 
of  advancement.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  this 
J^old  happen  to  your  lordship,  who  could 
wing  into  the  service  of  your  sovereign  the 
*<»  and  policies  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome;  as  well  as  the  most  exact  knowledge 
df  oar  own  constitution  in  particular,  and  of 


the  mterests  of  Europe  ia  ^eral;  to  which 
I  must  also  add,  a  certain  dignity  in  yourself, 
that  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  has  been  always 
equal  to  those  great  honours  which  have 
been  conferred  upon  you. 

It  is  very  well  known  how  much  the 
church  owed  to  you  in  the  most  dangerous 
day  it  ever  saw,  that  of  the  arraignment  rf 
its  prelates;*  and  how  far  the  civil  power, 
in  the  late  and  present  reign,  has  been 
indebted  to  your  counsels  and  wisdom. 

But  to  enumerate  the  great  advantages 
which  the  public  has  recaved  ftom  your 
administration,  would  be  a  more  proper 
work  for  a  history,  than  for  an  address  of 
this  nature. 

Your  lordship  appears  as  great  in  your 
private  life,  as  m  the  most  important  omces 
which  you  have  borne.  I  would,  therefore, 
rather  choose  to  speak  of  the  pleasure  you 
afford  all  who  are  admitted  to  your  con- 
versation, of  your  elegant  taste  m  all  the 
polite  arts,  oi  learning,  of  your  great  hu- 
manity and  complacency  of  manners,  and 
of  the  surpriang  influence  which  is  peculiar 
to  you,  in  making  every  one  who  converses 
with  your  lordship  prefer  you  to  himself, 
without  thinking  the  less  meanly  of  his  own 
talents.  But  if  I  should  take  notice  of  all 
that  might  be  observed  in  your  lordship,  I 
should  have  nothing  new  to  say  upon  any 
other  character  of  distinction.    1  am, 

MY  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  most  devoted. 
Most  obedient  humble  servant, 
THE  SPECTATOR. 


*  He  wu  one  of  the  counael  foiUie  wveiibishope  im- 
peaebed in  1089. 


VOLITME  THE  SECOND. 


TO  CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX. 


^iXltiTtTDE  of  manners  and  studies  is 
"wally  mentioned  as  one  of  the  strongest 
notires  to  affection  and  esteem:  but  the 


pasdonate  veneration  I  have  for  your  lord- 
ship, I  think,  flows  from  an  admiration  of 
qualities  in  you,  of  which,  in  the  whole 
course  of  these  pMxa^,  I  have  acknow- 
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ledged  myself  incapable.  WhUe  I  busy 
myself  as  a  stranger  upon  earth,  and  can 
pretend  to  no  other  than  being  a  looker-on, 
you  are  conspicuous  in  the  busy  and  polite 
world;  both  in  the  world  of  men,  and  that 
o[  letters.  While  I  am  nient  and  unol>- 
served  in  public  meetings,  you  are  admired 
by  all  that  approach  you,  as  the  life  and 
genius  of  the  conversation.  What  a  happy 
coDJunction  of  different  talents  meets  in  him 
whose  whole  discourse  is  at  once  animated 
by  the  strength  and  force  of  reason,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  graces  and  embellish- 
ments of  wit!  When  learning  irradiates 
common  life,  it  is  then  in  its  highest  use  and 
perfection;  and  it  is  to  such  as  vour  lord- 
BhiL,  that  the  sciences  owe  tne  esteem 
which  they  have  with  the  active  part  of 
mankind.  Knowledge  of  books  in  recluse 
men,  is  like  that  sort  c£  lantern  which 
hides  him  who  carries  it,  and  serves  only 
to  pa«s  through  secret  and  gloomy  paths  of 


his  own;  but  in  the  possession  of  a  man  of 
business,  it  is  as  a  torch  in  the  hand  of  one 
who  is  willing  and  able  to  show  those  who 
were  bewildered,  the  way  wliich  leads  to 
their  prosperity  and  welfare.  A  generous 
concern  for  your  country,  and  a  passion  for  ■ 
every  thing  which  is  truly  great  and  noble, 
are  what  actuate  all  your  ufe  and  actions; 
and  I  hope  you  will  forpve  me  when  I  have 
an  ambition  this  book  may  be  placed  in  the 
library  of  so  good  a  judge'  of  what  is  valua- 
ble; in  that  library  where  the  choice  is 
such,  that  it  will  not  be  a  disparagement  to 
be  the  meanest  author  in  it  Forgive  me, 
my  lord,  for.  taking  this  occasion  of  teUins 
all  the  world  how  ardently  I  love  and  ho- 
nour you;  and  that  I  am,  with  the  utmost 
gratitude  for  all  your  favours, 

M7  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged,  most  obe^ 
dient,  and  most  humble  servant, 
THE  SPECTATOR. 


tolvhb  the  third. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  BOYLE.* 


As  tiie  professed  design  of  this  work  is  to 
entertain  its  readers  in  general,  without 
giving  offence  to  any  particular  person,  it 
«roula  be  difficult  to  find  oat  so  proper  a 
patron  for  it  as  yourself,  there  bemg  tione 
whose  merit  is  more  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  all  parties,  and  who  has  made 
himself  more  friends,  and  fewer  enemies. 
Vour  great  abilities  and  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity, in  those  high  employments  which 
you  have  passed  through,  f  would  not  have 
been  able  to  have  raised  yoa  tliis  general 
approbation,  had  they  not  been  accom- 
panied with  that  moderation  in  a  high  foi^ 
tune,  and  that  affability  of  manners,  which 
are  so  conspicuous  through  all  parts  of  your 


*  Tonagm  Mm  of  Charle*  Lord  Cliflbid.  He  wu 
«n*ted  Baron  Charleton,  in  1714 ;  but  dyin(,  unmuried, 
in  ITU,  the  title  died  with  Um. 

t  Ha  wuM.  Hraral  yesra  (MMaqr  of  lUU  duiiac  tlie 
Mi(«  of  OUWB  AOM. 


Hfe.    Your  aversicn  to  any  ostentatious  arts 
of  setting  to  show  those  great  services  wluch 

Sou  have  done  the  public,  has  not  likewise  a 
ttie  contributed  to  that  universal  acknow- 
ledgment which  is  paid  you  by  your  coun- 
try. 

The  consideration  of  this  part  of  your 
character,  is  that  which  hinders  me  irom 
enlarging  on  those  extraordinary  talents 
which  h%ve  given  you  so  great  a  figure  in 
the  British  senate,  as  well  as  in  that  ele- 
gance and  politeness  which  appear  in  your 
more  retired  conversation.  1  should  be  un- 
pardonable if,  after  what  I  have  said,  I 
should  longer  detain  you  with  an  address  of 
this  nature;  I  cannnt,  however,  conclude  it, 
without  acknowledging  those  great  obliga- 
tions which  you  have  laid  upon, 

SIR, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 


VOLUME  THE  FOURTH. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 


Mu  Lord,  1712. 

As  it  is  nataral  to  have  a  fondness  for 
what  has  cost  us  much  time  and  attention 
to  produce,  I  hope  your  grace  will  forgive 
my  endeavour  to  preserve  this  work  from 
oblivion  by  affixing  to  it  your  memorable 
name. 


I  shall  not  here  presume  to  mention  the 
illustrious  passages  of  your  life,  which  are 
celebrated  by  the  whole  age,  and  have  been 
the  subject  of  the  most  sublime  pens;  but  if 
I  could  convey  you  to  posterity  in  your  pri- 
vate character,  and  describe  the  stature, 
the  behaviour,  and  aspect,  of  the  Duke  at 
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HariboroQKb>  I  question  not  but  it  would 
fil  the  reader  with  more  agreeable  images, 
and  give  him  a  more  delightful  entert^- 
laent  than  what  can  be  found  in  the  follow- 
Bir  or  any  orther  book. 

One  cannot  indeed  without  offence  to 
jranrself  obsei^'e,  that  you  excel  the  rest  of 
mankind  in  the  least,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
CDdawrnenta.  Nor  were  it  a  drcumstance 
to  be  ntentiooed,  if  the  graces  and  attrac- 
tions of  your  person  were  not  the  only_  pre- 
eminence yoa  have  above  others,  which  is 
left  almosl  unobserved  by  greater  writers. 

Yet  how  pleasing  would  it  be  to  those 
who  shall  read  the  surprising  revolutions  in 
your  atory,  to  be  maide  acquainted  with 
fOBT  ordfaiarylife  and  deportment!  How 
r'^^ry  would  it  be  to  hear  that  the  same 
maa,  who  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the 
cumOihu.  of  all  that  had  opposed  the  cause 
of  Ubertv,  and  struck  a  terror  into  the 
armies  ci  France,  had,  in  the  midst  of  his 
Uf^  stttian,  a  behaviour  as  gentle  as  is 
tMoal  in  the  first  steps  towards  greatness! 
And  if  it  were  posrable  to  express  that  easy 
graoideiir,  whicn  did  at  once  persuade  and 
oommand,  it  wculd  appear  as  clearly  to 
tboee  to  come,  as  it  do^  to  his  contempora- 
ries, that  all  the  great  events  which  were 
braoght  to  pass  under  the  conduct  of  so 
weD-gonT^med  a  spirit,  were  the  blessings 
of  heaven  upon  wisdom  and  valour;  and  all 
which  seem  adverse,  fell  out  by  divine  per^ 
aaaatoti,  which  we  are  not  to  search  inta 

Yon  have  pused  that  year  of  life  wherein 


the  most  able  and  tortunate  captain  before 
yourtime,declaredhehadUvedloiig  enongh 
txith  to  nature  and  to  glory;  and  your  grace 
majr  make  that  reflection  with  much  more 
justice.  He  spoke  it  after  he  had  arrived 
at  empire  by  an  usurpation  upon  those 
whom  he  had  enslaved:  but  the  Prince  of 
Nindelheim*  may  rejoice  in  a  soverei^ty 
which  was  the  gift  oi  him  whose  domimons 
he  had  preserved. 

Glory  established  upon  the  utunterrupted 
success  dr  honourable  deagns  and  actions, 
is  not  subject  to  diminution;  nor  can  any 
attempts  prev^l  against  it,  but  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  narrow  circuit  of  rumour 
Dears  to  the  unlimited  extent  of  fame. 

We  may  congratulate  your  grace  not  only 
upon  your  high  achievements,  but  likewise 
upon  the  happy  expiration  of  your  com- 
mand, by  which  your  glory  is  put  out  of 
the  power  of  fortune:  and  when  your  pet^ 
son  shall  be  so  too,  that  the  Author  and 
Disposer  of  all  things  may  place  you  in  that 
higher  mansion  of^bliss  and  immortality 
which  is  prepared  for  good  princes,  law- 
givers, and  heroes,  when  he  in  his  due  time 
removes  them  from  the  envy  of  mankind, 
b  the  hearty  prayer  of, 

MT  LORD, 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient,  most  devoted, 
humble  servant, 

THEa'ECTATOR. 


*  Thia  title  was  conferred  upon  the  Duke  bjr  tin  Eo- 
peror,  after  tile  battle  of  HocbitBdt. 


TOLITXE  THE  FIFTH. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  WHARTON. 


Mv  Zjord,  iri2-13. 

The  author  of  the  Spectatia-,  having  pre- 
fixed before  each  of  his  voliunes  the  name 
«f  aotne  fj^at  persons  to  whcnn  he  has  par- 
ticular obUgattons,  lays  his  claim  to  your 
kfdahip's  patronage  up<xi  the  same  ac- 
ooiBiC  I  must  confess,  my  lord,  had  not  I 
already  received  great  instances  of  your 
farroor,  I  should  have  been  afraid  of  sub- 
■ittiiK  a  work  of  this  nature  to  your  peru- 
•aL  You  are  so  thoroiq;hly  acqwunted  with 
Hke  characters  of  men,  and  all  the  parts  of 
haman  life,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  least 
■mrepreaentation  of  them  to  escape  your 
notice.  It  is  your  lordship's  particular  dis- 
tinction that  you  are  master  of  the  whole 
compass  of  business,  and  have  signalized 
ywmelf  in  all  the  different  scenes  of  it. 
We  admire  some  for  the  digjuty,  others  for 
the  popularity  of  th«r  behaviour;  some  for 
tfadr  clearness  of  jud^ent,  others  for  their 
htpfaatSB  of  expression;  some  for  the  lay- 
wf  of  schemes,  and  others  for  the  putting 
"     i  in  execution.    It  isyourlordship  only 


who  enjoys  these  several  talents  united,  and 
that  too  in  as  great  perfection  as  others  pos- 
sess them  angly.  Your  enemies  acknow- 
ledge this  great  extent  in  your  lordship's 
character,  at  the  same  time  that  they  use 
tiieir  utmost  industry^  and  invention  to  de- 
K^te  from  it  But  it  is  for  your  honour 
that  those  who  are  now  your  enemies  were 
always  so.  You  have  acted  in  so  much  con- 
sistency with  yourself,  and  promoted  the 
interests  of  your  country  in  so  uniform  a 
manner,  that  even  those  who  would  misre- 
present your  generous  desgns  for  the  public 
good,  cannot  mit  approve  the  steadiness  and 
mtrepidity  with  which  you  pursue  them. 
It  is  a  most  sensible  pleasure  to  me  that  I 
have  this  opporttuiitv  of  professing  myself 
cme  of  your  great  admirers,  and  in  a  very 
particular  manner, 

MY  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged,  and 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 
THE  SPECTATOR. 
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■VOUJUB  THE  SIXTH. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND. 


My  Lord,  1712-13. 

Very  many  fevours  and  civilities  (re- 
ceived from  yon  in  a  private  capacity) 
■which  I  have  no  other  way  to  acknowledge, 
will,  I  hope,  excuse  this  presumption;  but 
the  justice  I,  as  a  Spectator,  owe  your  cha- 
racter, places  me  above  the  want  of  an 
excuse.  Candour  and  openness  of  heart, 
which  shine  in  all  your  words  and  actions, 
exact  the  highest  esteem  from  all  who  have 
the  honour  to  know  you ;  and  a  winning 
condescendon  to  all  subordinate  to  you, 
made  business  a  pleasure  to  those  who  ex- 
ecuted it  under  you,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  heightened  her  majesty's  favour  to  all 
those  who  had  the  happiness  of  having  it 
conveyed  through  your  nands.  A  secretary 
of  state,  in  the  mterest  of  mankind,  joined 
with  that  of  Ms  fellow-subjects,  accom- 
plished with  a  great  facility  and  elegance 
m  all  the  modem  as  well  as  ancient  lan- 
guages, was  a  happy  and  proper  member 
of  a  ministry,  by  whose  services  your  sove- 
reign is  in  so  high  and  flourishing  a  condi- 
tion, as  makes  all  other  princes  and  poten- 


tates powerfiil  or  iscondderable  in  Kurope, 
as  they  are  friends  or  enemies  to  Great 
Britain.  The  importance  of  those  g^reat 
events  wMch  happened  during  that  ad- 
ministration in  which  your  lordship  bore  so 
important  a  charge,  will  be  acknowledged 
as  long  as  time  shall  endure.  I  sbaO  not 
therefore  attempt  to  rehearse  those  illus- 
trious passages,  but  give  this  application  a 
more  private  and  particular  torn,  in  desire 
ing  your  lordship  would  continue  your  fe- 
vour  and  patronage  to  me,  as  you  are  a 
gentleman  of  the  most  polite  literature,  and 
perfecdy  accomplisheo  in  the  knowledge 
of  books*  and  men,  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  beseech  your  indulgence  to  the  fol- 
lowing leaves,  and  the  avthor  of  them,  who 
is,  with  the  greateiit  truth  and  respect, 

MT  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  obliged,  obedient, 
and  humble  servant, 

THE  SPECTAIXJR. 


*  HIa  lordihip  waa  tba  ibnndeT  of  tin  iptemttd  I 
trnljr  valuable  Ubraiy  at  Altbnp. 


TOLUBIE  THE  SEVENTH. 


TO  MR.  METHUEN.» 


Sir, 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  publishing  the  gratitude  I  owe  you 
for  the  place  you  allow  me  in  your  friend- 
ship and  fiamiliarity.  I  will  not  acknow- 
ledge to  you  that  I  have  often  had  you  in 
my  thoughts,  when  I  have  endeavoured  to 
draw,  in  some  parts  of  these  discourses,  the 
cliaracter  of  a  good-natured,  honest,  and 
accomplished  gentleman.  But  such  repre- 
sentations give  my  reader  an  idea  of  a  per- 
son blamdess  only,  or  only  laudidile  for 
such  perfections  as  extend  no  farther  than 
to  his  own  private  advantage  and  reputa- 
tion. 

But  when  I  speak  of  you,  I  celebrate  one 
who  has  had  the  happiness  of  possesang  also 
those  qualities  which  make  a  man  usenil  to 
Bodety,  and  of  having  had  opportunities 
of  exerting  them  in  the  most  conspicuous 
manner. 

•  Of  Biaho|M-Caaiiiga,  in  Uw  oonnlT  of  Wilti;  after- 
warda  Sir  Paul  Metlmen,  K.  B.  Be  waa  asreral  yean 
amhaaaador  at  tbe  court  of  Liaboa,  wlien  ki  eoadtietad 
kiBHcIf  with  peat  abilitj. 


The  great  part  you  had,  as  British  am- 
bassador, in  procuring  and  cultivating  the 
advantageous  commerce  between  the  courts 
of  England  and  Portugal,  has  purchased 
you  the  lasting  esteem  of  all  wno  under- 
stand the  interest  of  either  natitm. 

Those  personal  excellencies  which  are 
overrated  by  the  ordinary  world,  and  too 
much  neglect«l  by  wise  men,  you  have  ap- 
plied witn  the  justest  skill  and  judgment 
The  most  gracefiil  address  in  horseman- 
ship, in  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  in  danc- 
ing, has  been  employed  by  you  as  lower 
arts;  and  as  they  have  occasionally  served 
to  cover  or  introduce  the  talents  m  a  skil- 
ful minister. 

But  your  abilities  have  not  appeared  only 
in  one  nation.  When  it  was  your  province  to 
act  as  her  majesty's  minister  at  tne  court  of 
Savoy,  at  that  time  encamj»ed,  you  accom- 
iwmied  that  gallant  prince  through  all  the 
vicisffltudes  of  his  forttme,  and  snared  by 
his  fflde  the  dangers  of  that  glorious  day  in 
which  he  recovered  his  capitaL  As  far  as 
it  regards  personal  qualities,  you  attained. 
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■I  that  cne  boar,  tbe  highest  military  re- 
pntatiwi.  The  behaTiour  of  our  minister 
m  the  actioD,  and  the  good  offices  done  the 
tM>q»Vihg«1  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
Englacnd,  gave  both  the  conquovr  and  the 
captive  the  moat  lively  examples  of  the 
ooufage  and  generotity  of  the  nation  he  re- 
pceaented. 

Your  friends  and  companions  in  your  ab- 
sence Aneqnently  talk  these  things  of  you; 
and  yoo  cannot  hide  from  us  (by  the  most 
(Escreet  ratence  in  any  thing  which  reganls 
yocnsetf )  that  the  frank  entertainment  we 


have  at  your  table,  your  easy  condescena(» 
in  little  incidents  of  mirth  and  diversion, 
and  general  complacency  of  manners,  are 
far  from  b^ng  the  greatest  obligations  we 
have  to  you.  I  do  assure  you,  there  is  not 
one  of  your  friends  has  a  greater  sense  of 
your  merit  in  eeneral,  and  of  the  favours 
you  every  day  do  us,  than, 

SIS, 

Your  most  obedient, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

RICHARD  STEELE. 


TOLVKE  THE  EIGHTH. 


TO  WILLIAM  HONEYCOMB,  iSQ.* 


Thk  seven  former  volumes  d  the  Spec- 
tator having  been  dedicated  to  some  of  the 
most  odebrated  persons  of  the  age,  I  take 
leave  to  inscribe  Vbis  dghth  and  last  to  you, 
as  to  a  gentleman  who  nath  ever  been  am- 
bitioas  of  appearing  in  the  best  company. 

You  are  now  wholly  retired  from  the 
busy  part  of  mankind,  and  at  leisure  to  re- 
flect iqxn  your  past  achievements;  for 
-which  reasoi  I  look  upon  you  as  a  person 
rtry  well  qualified  for  a  dexlication. 

I  may  possibly  disappoint  my  readers, 
and  yourself  too,  if  I  do  not  endeavour  on 
this  occaaon  to  make  the  world  acquainted 
with  your  idrtues.  And  here,  sir,  I  shall 
not  coroplimeBt  yon  upon  your  birth,  per- 
HD,  or  fortune;  nor  on  any  other  the  like 
perifiectians  which  you  possess,  whether  you 
viU  or  no;  but  shall  only  touch  upm  those 
vbich  are  of  your  own  acquiring,  and  in 
which  every  one  must  allow  you  have  a 
teal  merit 

Your  janty  air  and  easy  motion,  the  vo- 
lubility of  your  discourse,  the  suddenness 
of  roar  laugh,  the  man^ement  of  your 
SDolT-box,  with  the  whiteness  of  your  hands 
and  teeth  fwhich  have  justly  gained  you 
the  envy  ot  the  most  polite  mrt  of  the 
male  world,  and  the  love  of  the  greatest 
be«tties  in  the  female)  are  entirely  to  be 
saciibed  to  your  own  personal  genius  and 
a]rolicatioD. 

You  are  formed  for  these  accomplish- 
'  ments  by  a  happy  turn  of  nature,  ancChave 
finished  yourself  in  them  by  the  utmost  im- 
provements of  art  A  man  that  is  defective 
m  either  of  these  qualifications  (whatever 
may  be  the  secret  ambiticn  of  his  heart) 
must  never  hope  to  make  the  figure  you 
have  dene,  among  the  feshionable  part  of 
hisspcdes.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  we  see 
each  mohitndes  of  aspiring  young  men  fall 
i4iort  tf  yon  in  all  these  beauties  of  your 
character,  notwithstanding  the  study  and 
practice  of  them  is  the  whole  business  of 


•  Gacnqjr  funoMd  to  be  CoL  OeUod. 


their  lives.  But  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
free  and  diseng^;ed  behaviour  of  a  finfe 
gentleman  makes  as  many  awkward  beaux, 
as  the  easiness  of  your  favourite  hath  made 
insipid  poets. 

At  present  you  are  content  to  aim  all 
your  charms,  at  your  own  spouse,  without 
farther  thought  of  mischiet  to  any  others 
of  the  sex.  I  know  you  had  formerly 
a  very  great  contempt  for  that  pedantic 
race  of  mortals  who  call  themselves  philo- 
sophers; and  yet,  to  your  hcmour  be  it 
spoken,  there  is  not  a  sage  of  them  all  could 
have  better  acted  up  to  their  precepts  in 
one  of  the  most  important  points  of  life:  I 
mean,  in  that  generous  disregard  of  popu- 
lar opinion  which  you  showed  some  year* 
ago,  when  you  chose  for  your  wife  an  ob- 
scure young  woman,  who  doth  not  indeed 
pretend  to  an  ancient  family,  but  has  cer- 
tainly as  many  forefathers  as  any  lady  in 
the  bnd,  if  she  could  but  reckon  up  their 
names. 

I  must  own  I  conceived  very  extraordi- 
nary hopes  of  you  frx>m  the  moment  that 
you  ctnuened  your  age,  and  fixim  eight- 
and-forty  (where  you  had  stuck  so  many 
years)  very  ingemously  stepped  into  your 
grand  dimiacteric.  Your  deportment  has^ 
since  been  very  venerable  and  becoming. 
If  I  am  rightly  informed,  you  make  a  re- 
gular appearance  every  qUarter-sesaons 
among  your  brothers  of  the  quorum;  and 
if  things  go  on  as  they  do,  stand  f^r  for 
bdng  a  cmmd  of  the  militia.  I  am  told 
that  your  time  passes  away  as  agreeably 
in  the  amusements  of  a  country  hfe,  as  it 
ever  did  in  the  gallantries  of  the  town;  and 
that  ygn  now  take  as  much  pleasure  in  the 
planting  of  young  trees,  as  you  did  formerly 
m  the  cutting  down  of  your  old  ones,  ui 
short,  we  hear  from  all  hands  that  you  are 
thoroughly  reconciled  to  your  dirty  acres, 
and  have  not  too  much  wit  to  look  into  your 
own  estate. 

After  having  spoken  thus  much  of  my 
patron,  I  must  take  the  privilege  of  an  au- 
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thor  in  saying  something  of  myself.  I  shall 
tiierdEbre  oeg  leave  to  add,  that  I  have  par- 
poaely  omitted  setting  those  marks  to  the 
end  0[  evety  paper,  vhich  appeared  in  my 
former  volmnes,  that  you  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  Mrs.  HcHieycomb  the 
shrewdness  of  your  conjectare6,l>y  ascrib- 
ii^  every  specolation  to  its  proper  author! 


though  you  know  hoiw  often  many  pro- 
found cntics  in  style  and  sentiments  have 
veiy  judiciously  erred  in  this  particalaiv 
before  they  were  let  into  the  secret.  I 
am, 

Sim, 
Your  most  faithfiil  humble  servant, 
THE  SPECTATOR. 


THE  BOOKSELLER  TO  THE  READER. 


Iir  the  dx  hundred  and  tUrty-second 
Spectator  the  reader  will  find  an  account 
of  the  rise  of  this  eighth  and  last  volume. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  prevsul  upcn  the 
several  gentlemen  who  were  concerned  in 
this  work  to  let  me  acquaint  tfaewoild  with 
their  names. 


Perhaps  it  trill  be  unnecessary  to  infbnn 
the  reader,  that  no  other  papers  which, 
have  appeaired  under  the  title  of  the  Spec- 
tator, ^ce  the  cloring  of  this  eighth  vol- 
ume, were  written  by  any  of  those  eentle- 
men  who  had  a  hand  in  this  or  the  former 
volumes. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  presenting  to  the  American  public  this  new  edition  of  the  writings  oi 
Joseph  Addison,  the  publishers  hold  it  altogether  superfluous  and  unneces- 
niy  to  say  anything  in  commendation  of  the  works  themselves,  or  make  any 
lereience  to  the  established  and  increasing  celebrity  of  the  author.  That 
cdebiity  has  been  deUberately  conferred  by  a  succession  of  generations,  and 
^  name  of  Addison  is  permanently  enrolled  am(»>g  the  brightest  that  adorned 
the  Augustan  age  of  Enghsh  literature.  A  few  words,  however,  of  comment 
upon  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  edition  may  be  permitted,  it'  is  hoped,  if 
oo  no  other  ground,  at  least  as  showing  the  anxiety  of  the  publishers  to  pro- 
vide the  community  with  the  best  which  they  can  obtain,  and  the  most  suited 
to  mtify  the  wants  and  wishes  of  every  reader. 

The  superiority  of  this  edition  over  any  heretofore  published  in  this  coun 
I17,  or,  indeed,  in  England,  consists  in  its  convenience  of  form,  its  low  price, 
iu  accuracy,  its  neatness  of  mechanical  execution,  and,  above  all,  its  complete- 
Mn.  It  comprises  not  only  all  the  essays,  letters,  poems,  criticisms,  tales, 
<lesciipdons,  and  dnunatic  works  of  Addison,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  Spec- 
Mar;  this  last  being  a  new  and  very  useM  arrangement,  inasmuch  as  many 
A  the  finest  essays,  narratives,  and  characters  in  maX  admirable  series  were 
eoobiboted  jointly  by  Addison  and  others.  The  delightful  character  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  for  instance,  was  frequently  taken  up  by  Steele ;  and  the 
pais  of  Steele,  Budgell,  and  several  others  of  the  contributors,  were  quite  as 
^en  employed  in  the  beautiful  papers  relating  to  "  The  Club"  as  was  that 
of  Addison.  It  is  evident  that,  oy  separating  those  of  the  latter  from  the 
odters,  as  has  been  done  in  former  editions  of  his  works,  the  continuity  of  the 
>tory  is  destroyed  and  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  materially  diminished.  In 
this  point  of  view  alone  the  edition  now  offered  must  be  coosideied  vasdy 
preferable. 

Care  has  been  taken,  nevertheless,  to  designate  not  only  the  papers  con- 
tnboted  by  Addison,  but  also  those  furnished  by  each  of  the  other  writers ; 
and  in  all  other  respects  the  edition  of  the  Spectator  comprised  within  these 
volumes  is  as  complete  and  perfect  as  any  ever  published.  The  publishers 
liave  only  to  add  the  expression  of  their  hope,  that  the  favour  of  the  public  to 
this  undertaking  maj  be  such  as  shall  encour^e  them  to  the  production  of 
other  Enghsh  dassics,  in  a  corresponding  styb  of  excellence,  literary  and 
mechanical. 
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Ha  t]    Thwndtty,  March  1, 1710-11. 

Hoi  Ammm  ex  fblgote,  aed  ex  fumo  dare  Incam 
Oifiiat,  at  ifiBcioaa  debinc  miracnla  proiuat. 

Bir.  At-  Pot.  Tsr.  M31 

Qm  vitk  a  flub  bnint,  and  end*  in  nnoke ; 
Another  onl  af  aoioka  btiagt  (lorioua  Uglit, 
Aad.(wiUKMt  niaiac  axiicctation  Ugli) 
Btijmu  aa  with  daizlinf  miracles.     Xotctwnmt. 

I  BATi  observed  that  a  reader  seldom 
penues  a  book  with  pleasure,  till  he  knows 
vlffther  the  writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair 
man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric  dispositioD,  mar- 
ried or  a  bachelor,  with  other  particulars 
tf  ths  like  nature,  that  condtice  very  much 
to  the  right  anderstanding'  of  an  author. 
To  giati^  this  cuiiosi^,  which  is  so  na- 
tmlto a  reader,  I  design  this  paper  and 
iBTaext,  as  prefatorr  discourses  to  my  fol- 
li>*ia^  writings,  ana  shall  give  some  ac- 
conntmthem  of  the  sevoal  persons  thatare 
oig^ed  in  this  work.  As  the  chief  trouble 
<f  compiline,  digesting  and  correcting  will 
■B  tn  my  sniare,  I  must  do  myself  the  jus- 
te to  open  the  work  with  my  own  history. 
I  was  bom  to  a  small  hereditaiy  estate, 
'hich  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  vil- 
lage where  it  lies,   was  bounded  by  the 
ttne  hedges  and  ditches  in  William  the 
Caxmerors  time  that  it  is  at  present,  and 
kas  been  delivered  down  from  father  to 
Ml,  whole  and  entire,  without  the  loss  or 
jo^aation  of  a  single  field  or  meadow, 
"pBg  the  space  m  six  hundred  years. 
There  runs  a  story  in  the  family,  that 
when  my  mother  was  gone  with  child  of 
»e  about  three  months,  she  dreamt  that 
*e  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  judge.    Whe- 
mCT  this  might  proceed  from  a  lawsuit 
wtiich  was  then  depending  in  the  family, 
«r  By  fcther's  being  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
1  cannot  determine;  for  I  am  not  so  vain 
••  to  think  it  presaged  any  dignity  that  I 
»wld  arrive  at  in  my  future  ufe,  though 
uMt  was  the   interpretation    which    the 
wgkboorhood  put  upon  it    The  gravity 
«  mjr  behaviour  at  my  very  first  appear- 
»«  m  Uie  world,  and  all  the  time  that  I 
^ed,  seemed  to   fovour  my  mother's 
*win :  for,  as  she  has  often  told  me,  I 
">ie*  away  my  rattie  before  I  was  two 
""wfla  oJd,  ana  would  not  make  use  of  my 
'^  ntil  thfcy  had  tiJun  away  t}i«  bells 

"WBIt 

.  Asbr^K  rert  of  jny  infencr,  there  be- 
nSMttungin  it  reinarkaU«»t  d)^  PWS 
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it  over  in  i^ence.  I  find,  that  during  my 
nonage,  I  had  the  reputatim  of  a  very  suit 
len  youth,  but  was  always  a  favourite  with 
my  schoolmaster,  who  used  to  say,  'that 
my  parts  were  solid,  and  would  wear  well. 
I  had  not  been  long  at  the  university,  be- 
fore I  distinguishea  myself  by  a  most  pro- 
found silence ;  for  during  the  space  of 
eight  years,  excepting  in  the  public  exer- 
cises of  the  college,  I  scarce  uttered  the 
Quantity  of  «n  hundred  words;  and  indeed 
do  not  remember  that  I  ever  spoke  three 
sentences  together  in  my  whole  life. 
Whilst  I  was  in  this  learned  body,  I  ap- 
plied myself  with  so  much  diligence  to  my 
studies,  that  there  are  very  few  celebrated 
books,  either  in  the  leameid  or  the  modem 
tongues,  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  father,  I  was  re- 
solved to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  and 
therefore  left  the  university,  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  odd,  unaccountable  fellow,  that 
had  a  great  deal  of  learning,  if  I  would  but 
show  it.  An  insatiable  thirst  after  know- 
ledge carried  me  into  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  in  which  there  was  any  thing  new 
or  strange  to  be  seen;  nay,  to  such  a  de- 
gree was  my  curiosity  raised,  that  having 
read  the  controversies  of  some  great  men 
concerning  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  I 
made  a  vov;^e  to  Grand  C^ro,  on  pur- 
pose to  taie  the  measure  of  a  pyramid! 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  set  myself  right  in  that 
particular,  returned  to  my  native  coimtry 
with  great  satisfaction.* 

I  have  passed  my  latter  years  in  this  city, 
where  I  am  frequentiy  seen  in  most  public 
places,  though  there  are  not  above  half  a 
dozen  of  my  select  friends  that  know  me; 
of  whom  my  next  paper  shall  give  a  more 
particular  account  There  is  no  place  of 
general  resort  wherein  I  do  not  often 
makemy  appearance;  sometimes  I  am  seen 
thrusting  my  head  into  a  round  of  politi- 
cians at  Will's,  and  listening  with  great  at- 
tenti(»i  to  the  narratives  that  are  made  in 
those  littie  circular  audiences.  Sometimes 
I  smoke  a  pipe  at  Child's, -f  and  whilst  I 


*  TU*  la,  probaUjr,  an  alhiaion  to  Mr.  John  Oreamk 
aattoBomical  nolkaaor  at  Oztbtd.  who  in  1646  pabUah- 
ed  a  woit  entitled  *  P]rraiBidograpliia.' 

t  ChiM's  eoflfee-heiiie  was  in  8t.  Paul's  choicb-yari 
and  much  fteaaenutd  by  the  clerfy ;  St.  James's  Is  ia 
Its  oriainal  sTtuation ;  Jonathan's  was  in  Chang» 
alley,  and  tte  Koas  was  on  tlie  wwt  Sid*  or  Tcai|ito-ba« 
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seem  attentive  to  nothing  but  the  Post- 
man, overhear  the  conversation  of  every 
table  in  the  room.  I  appear  on  Sunday 
nights  at  St.  James's  coffee-house,  and 
sometimes  join  the  little  committee  of  po- 
litics in  the  inner-room,  as  one  who  comes 
there  to  hear  and  improve.  My  face  is 
likewise  very  well  known  at  the  Grecian, 
the  Cocoa-tree,  and  in  the  theatres  both  of 
Drury-lane  and  the  Hay-market  I  have 
3ten  taken  for  a  merchant  upon  the  Ex- 
change for  above  these  ten  years,  and 
sometimes  pass  for  a  Jew  in  the  assembly 
of  stock-jobbers  at  Jonathan's.  In  short, 
wherever  I  see  a  cluster  of  people,  I  al- 
ways mix  with  them,  though  I  never  open 
mylips  but  in  my  own  club. 

Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a 
Spectator  of  mankind,  than  as  one  of  the 
species,  by  which  means  I  have  made  my- 
self a  speculative  statesman,  soldier,  mei^ 
chant,  and  artisan,  without  ever  meddling 
with  any  practical  part  in  life.  I  am  very 
well  versed  in  the  theory  of  a  husband,  or 
a  father,  and  can  ^scem  the  errors  in  the 
economy,  business,  and  diveraon  of  others, 
better  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  them; 
as  standers-by  discover  blots,  which  are 
apt  to  escape  those  who  are  in  the  game. 
I  never  espoused  any  party  with  violence, 
and  am  resolved  to  observe  an  exact  neu- 
trality between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  un- 
less I  shall  be  forced  to  declare  myself  by 
the  hostilities  of  either  »de.  In  short,  I 
have  acted  in  all  the  parts  of  my  life  as  a 
looker-on,  which  is  the  character  I  intend 
to  preserve  in  this  paper. 

I  have  given  the  reader  just  so  much  of 
my  history  and  character,  as  to  let  him  see 
I  am  not  altogether  unqualified  for  the  busi- 
ness I  have  undertaken.  As  for  other  pai^ 
ticulars  in  my  life  and  adventures,  I  wall 
insert  them  in  following  papers,  as  I  shall 
«ee  occasion.  In  the  mean  time,  when  I 
conader  how  much  I  have  seen,  read,  and 
heard,  I  begin  to  blame  my  own  tacitur- 
nity; and  ranee  I  have  neither  time  nor  in- 
cl^ation,  to  communicate  the  fulness  of  my 
heart  in  speech,  I  am  resolved  to  do  it  in 
writing,  and  to  print  myself  out,  if  possi- 
ble, before  I  die.  I  have  been  often  told 
by  my  friends,  that  it  is  a  pity  so  many 
usefiil  discoveries  which  I  l»ve  made 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  a  silent  man. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  I  shall  publish 
a  sheet  full  of  thoughts  every  mommg,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  contemporaries;  and  if  I 
can  any  way  contribute  to  the  diversion,  or 
improvement  of  the  country  in  which  I 
live,  I  shall  leave  it  when  I  am  summoned 
out  of  it,  with  the  secret  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points 
which  I  have  not  spoken  to  in  this  paper; 
and  which,  for  several  important  reasons, 
I  must  keep  to  myself,  at  least  for  some 
time:  I  mean  an  account  of  my  name,  my 
age,  and  mj  lodgings.  I  must  confess,  I 
would  gratify  my  reader  m  any  thing  that 


is  reasonable;  but  as  for  these  three  parti- 
culars, though  I  am  sensible  they  might 
tend  very  much  to  the  embellishment  rf 
my  paper,  I  cannot  yet  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  communicating  them  to  the  public 
They  would  indeed  draw  me  out  of  that  ob- 
scurity which  I  have  enjoyed  for  many 
years,  and  expose  me  in  puolic  places  to 
several  salutes  and  civilities,  which  have 
been  always  very  disagreeable  to  me;  for 
the  greatest  pain  I  can  suffer,  is  the  being 
talked  to,  and  being  stared  at  It  is  for 
this  reason  likewise,  that  I  keep  my  com- 
plexion and  dress  as  very  gr^t  secrets; 
though  it  is  not  imposfflUeout  I  may  make 
discoveries  of  both  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  I  have  undertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  xifm 
myself,  I  shall  in  to-morrow's  paper  give 
an  account  of  those  gentiemen  wno  are  con- 
cerned with  me  in  this  work;  for,  as  I  have 
before  intimated,  a  plan  of  it  is  laid  and 
concerted  (as  all  other  matters  of  import- 
ance are)  in  a  club.  However,  as  my 
friends  have  engaged  me  to  stand  in  the 
front,  those  who  nave  a  mind  to  corre- 
spond with  me,  may  direct  their  letters  to 
the  Spectator,  at  Mr.  Buckley's,  in  Littie 
Britun.  For  I  must  further  acquaint  the 
reader,  that  though  our  club  meet  only  oi 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  we  have  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  sit  every  night  for 
the  inspection  of  all  such  papers  as  may 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  wib- 
lic  weal.  C. 


No.  2.]    Friday,  March  2,  1710-11. 

AM  alii  m 
Et  plant,  QDO  concUawBt  on Jmt.  8U.  *U.  117. 


Six  Btora  » lent  Join  Uwir  couentlnf  voiee. 

The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentieman  of 
Worcestershire,  of  an  ancient  descent,  a 
baronet,  his  name  is  sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 
His  great  grandfather  was  inventor  of  that 
famous  country-dance  which  is  called  after 
him.  All  who  know  that  shire  are  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  parts  and  the 
merits  of  sir  Roger.  He  is  a  gentieman 
that  is  very  singmar  in  his  behaviour,  but 
his  singularities  proceed  from  his  good 
sense,  and  are  contradictions  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  world,  only  as  he  thinks  the 
world  is  in  the  wrong.  However,  this  hu- 
mour creates  him  no  enemies,  for  he  does 
nothing  with  sourness  or  obstinacy;  and  his 
being  unconfined  to  modes  and  forms, 
makes  him  but  the  readier  and  more  capa^ 
ble  to  please  and  oblige  all  who  know  hun. 
When  he  is  in  town,  he  lives  in  Soho- 
square.*    It  is  said,  he  keeps  himself  a 


*  flobo-aqnare  waa  at  tliat  Una  tba  tenb 
of  Uk  lawn.  The  bandaome  taouM,  built  by  tba  aatit- 
tonata  Duks  of  Monmouth,  oecuimd,  oatil  tba  jraar 
1773,  tba  whola  of  tba  fnoad  on  wbkir  Bataau^ 
kollaioit  BOW  itaiid. 
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hacliidor  by  Tcaaon  he  was  crossed  in  lore 
hr  a  perverse  beautiful  widow  rf  the  next 
cuuiity  to  him.  Before  this  disappoint- 
ment,  air  Roger  was  what  you  call  a  fine 
}?etitleinan,  had  often  supped  with  my  Lord 
Rochester  and  ar  George  Etherege,  fought 
a  duel  upon  his  first  coming  to  town,  and 
kkked  bully  Dawson*  in  a  public  coffee- 
hooae  for  calling  him  youngster.  But  be- 
ing in  nsed  by  the  aboVementioned  widow, 
he  was  very  serious  for  a  year  and  a  half; 
and  though,  his  temper  bemg  naturally  jo- 
vial, he  at  last  got  over  it,  he  crew  careless 
at  himself,  and  never  dressed  afterwards. 
He  continues  to  wear  a  coat  and  doublet  of 
the  same  cut  that  were  in  fashion  at  the 
time  of  his  repulse,  which,  in  his  merry 
hnmoars,  he  tells  us,  has  been  in  and  out 
twrive  times  ance  he  first  wore  it  It  is 
said  Sir  Roger  grew  humble  in  his  denres 
after  he  had  forgot  his  cruel  beauty,  inso- 
much that  it  is  reported  he  has  frequently 
ofiended  in  p>oint  of  chastity  with  beggars 
and  gypsies:  but  this  is  looked  upon,  by  his 
friends,  rather  as  a  matter  of  raillery  than 
troth.  He  is  now  m  his  fifty-rixth  year, 
cheerful,  gay,  and  hearty;  keeps  a  g;ood 
boose  both  in  town  and  country;  a  great 
kver  of  mankind:  but  there  is  such  a 
nnrAfbl  cast  in  his  behavinir,  that  he  is 
rather  beilored  than  esteemed.  His  tenants 
graw  rich,  his  servants  look  satisfied,  all 
oie  young  women  profess  love  to  him,  and 
the  young  men  are  |^ad  of  his  company. 
When  he  comes  into  a  house,  he  calls  the 
servants  by  their  names,  and  talks  all  the 
wav  up  stairs  to  a  vint  I  must  not  omit, 
that  Sir  Roger  is  a  Justice  of  the  quorum; 
that  he  fills  the  chair  at  a  quarter-sessions 
with  great  abilities,  and  three  months  ago 
guned  universal  applause,  by  explaining 
a  rass^e  in  the  game-act 

The  gentleman  next  in  esteem  and  au- 
thority amcmg  us  is  another  bachelor,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a  man 
of  great  probity,  wit  and  understanding; 
but  he  has  chosen  his  place  of  readence 
rather  to  obey  the  direction  of  an  old  hu- 
moursome  father,  than  in  pursuit  of  his 
own  inclinations.  He  was  placed  there  to 
study  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  is  the  most 
learned  of  any  of  the  house  in  those  of  the 
stage.  Aristotle  and  Longinus  are  much 
beCler  understood  by  him  than  Littleton  or 
C<4£e.  The  father  .sends  up  every  post 
questinns  relating  to  marriage-articles, 
leases  and  tenures,  in  the  neighbourhood; 
m  whicdi  questions  he  agrees  with  an  at- 
torney to  answer  and  take  care  of  in  the 
hunpu  He  is  studying  the  passions  them- 
selves when  he  should  be  inquiring  into  the 
debates  among  men  whicn  arise  from 
them.  He  knows  the  argument  of  each  of 
the  orations  of  Demosthoies  and  Tully, 

*  This  Mknr  wai  a  noted  ibuper,  tmmnr,  and 
ietaackce  aboot  town,  at  the  Hoe  bm  pointed  oat ; 
ke  was  well  known  in  BUckftian  and  it*  then  infli- 


but  not  one  case  in  the  reports  of  our  own 
courts.  No  one  ever  took  him  for  a  fool; 
but  none,  except  his  intimate  friends,  know 
he  has  a  great  deal  of  wit  This  turn 
makes  him  at  once  both  disinterested  and 
agreeable.  As  few  of  his  thoughts  are 
drawn  from  business,  they  are  most  of  them 
fit  for  conversation.  His  taste  for  books 
is  a  little  too  just  for  the  age  he  lives  in; 
he  has  read  all,  but  approves  of  very  few. 
His  familiarity  with  the  customs,  manners, 
actions  and  writings  of  the  ancients,  m^es 
him  a  very  delicate  observer  of  what  oc- 
curs to  him  in  the  present  world.  He  is  an 
excellent  critic,  and  the  time  of  the  play 
is  his  hour  of  business;  exactly  at  five  he 
passes  through  New-Inn,  crosses  through 
Russel-court,  and  takes  a  turn  at  Will's 
till  the  play  begins;  he  has  his  shoes  rub- 
bed and  his  periwig  powdered  at  the  bar- 
ber's as  you  go  into  the  Rose.  It  is  for 
the  good  of  the  audience  when  he  is  at 
a  play,  for  the  actors  have  an  ambition  to 
please  him. 

The  person  of  next  consideration  is  Sir 
Andrew  Freeport,  a  merchant  of  great 
eminence  in  the  city  of  London;  a  person 
of  indefatigable  industry,  strong  reason, 
and  great  experience.  His  notions  of  trade 
are  noble  and  generous,  and  (as  every  rich 
man  has  usually  some  sly  way  of  jestii^, 
which  would  make  no  great  figure  were  he 
not  a  rich  man)  he  calls  the  sea  the  British 
Common.  He  is  acquainted  with  com- 
merce in  all  its  parts,  and  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  a  stupid  and  barbarous  way  to  extend 
dominion  by  arms;  for  true  power  is  to  be 
got  by  arts  and  industry.  He  will  often 
argue,  that  if  this  part  of  our  trade  were 
well  cultivated,  we  should  gain  from  one 
nation;  and  if  another,  from  another.  I 
have  heard  him  prove,  that  diligence 
makes  more  lasting  acqtusitions  th^  va- 
lour, and  that  doth  has  ruined  more  na>- 
tions  than  the  sword.  He  abounds  in  se- 
veral frugal  maxims,  amongst  which  the 
greatest  favourite  is,  '  A  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  got'  A  general  trader  of  good  sense 
IS  pleasanter  company  than  a  general  scho- 
lar; and  Sir  Andrew  having  a  natural  un- 
affected eloquence,  the  perspicuity  of  his 
discourse  gives  the  same  pleasure  that  wit 
would  in  another  man.  He  has  made  his 
fortune  himself;  and  says  that  England 
may  be  richer  than  nther  kingdoms,  by  as 
plain  methods  as  he  himself  is  richer  than 
other  men;  though  at  the  same  time  I  can 
say  this  of  him,  that  there  is  not  a  point  in 
the  compass,  but  blows  home  a  ship  in 
which  he  is  an  owner. 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in 'the  club-room 
sits  Captain  Sentry,  a  gentieman  of  ^reat 
courage,  good  understandings,  but  invinci- 
ble modesty.  He  is  one  of  those  that  de- 
seire  very  well  but  are  very  awkward  at 
putting  their  talents  within  tne  observaticat 
of  such  as  should  take  notice  of  them.  He 
was  some  years  a  captain,  and  behaved 
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hhnself  with  great  gallantly  in  several  en- 
gagements and  at  several  sieges;  but  hav- 
Big  a  smaU  estate  of  his  own,  and  bein^ 
next  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  he  has  quitted  a  way 
•f  life  in  which  no  man  can  rise  suitably  to 
itis  merit,  who  is  not  something  oi  a  cour* 
tier  as  well  as  a  soldier.  I  have  heard  him 
often  lament,  that  in  a  profesnon  where 
merit  is  placed  in  so  conspicucws  a  view, 
impudence  should  get  the  better  of  modes- 

?'.  When  he  has  talk^  to  this  purpose, 
never  heard  him  make  a  sour  expression, 
but  frankly  confess  that  he  left  the  world, 
because  he  was  not  fit  for  it  A  strict  ho- 
nesty and  an  even  regular  behaviour,  are 
in  tliemselves  obstacles  to  him  that  must 
press  through  crowds  who  endeavour  at 
the  same  end  with  himself,  the  favour  of  a 
commander.  He  will  however  in  his  way 
of  talk  excuse  generals,  fbr  not  disposing 
according  to  men's  desert,  or  inquiring  into 
it;  for,  says  he,  that  great  m:ui  who  has 
a  mind  to  help  me,  has  as  many  to  break 
through'to  come  at  me,  as  I  have  to  come 
at  him :  therefore  he  wUl  conclude,  that  the 
man  who  would  make  a  figure,  especially 
in  a  military  way,  must  get  over  all  false 
modesty,  and  assist  his  patron  against  the 
importunity  of  other  pretenders,  oy  a  pro- 
per assurance  in  his  own  vindication.  He 
says  it  is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  backward  in 
asserting  what  you  ought  to  expect,  as  it  is 
a  military  fear  to  ^  slow  in  attacking 
when  it  is  your  duty.  With  this  candour 
does  the  gentleman  speak  of  himself  and 
others.  The  same  frankness  runs  through 
all  his  conversation.  The  military  part 
of  his  life  has  fiimished  him  with  many 
adventures,  in  the  relation  of  which  he  is 
Tery  agreeable  to  the  company;  for  he  is 
never  overbearing,  though  accustomed  to 
command  men  in  the  utmost  degree  below 
him;  nor  ever  too  obsequious,  from  a  habit 
of  obeying  men  hi|;hly  above  him. 

But  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set 
ct  humourists,  unacquainted  with  the  gal- 
lantries and  pleasures  of  the  age,  we  have 
amongst  us  the  gallant  Will  Honeycomb; 
a  genueman  who,  according  to  his  years, 
should  be  in  the  decline  of  his  life;  but 
having  ever  been  very  careful  of  his  per- 
jon,  and  always  had  a  very  easy  fortune, 
time  has  made  but  a  very  little  impression, 
either  by  wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  or 
traces  on  his  brain.  His  person  is  well 
turned,  and  rf  a  good  height  He  is  very 
ready  at  that  sort  of  discourse  wi^  which 
men  usually  entertain  women.  He  has  all 
his  life  dressed  very  well,  and  remembers 
habits  as  others  do  men.  He  can  nnile 
when  one  speaks  to  turn,  and  laughs  easily. 
He  knows  the  history  of  every  mode,  and 
can  inform  you  from  which  of  the  French 
Ring's  wenches,  our  wives  and  daughters 
nad  this  manner  of  cutting  th«r  hair,  that 
way  of  pladng  their  hoods;  whose  frailty 
was  covered  t^  such  a  sort  of  petticoat,  and 
whose  vanity  to  show  her  foot  made  that 
part  of  the  dress  so  short  in  such  a  year.  In 


a  word,  all  his  conversation  and  knowledge 
has  been  in  the  female  worid.  As  other 
men  of  his  age  will  take  notice  to  you  what 
such  a  minister  said  upon  such  and  such  an 
occasion,  he  will  tell  you,  when  the  duk« 
of  Monmouth  danced  at  court,  such  a  wo- 
man was  then  smitten,  another  was  taken 
with  him  at  the  head  of  his  troop  in  the 
Park.  In  all  these  important  relations,  he 
has  ever  about  the  same  time  received  a 
kind  glance,  or  a  blow  of  a  fan  from  some 
celebrated  beauty,  mother  of  the  present 
lord  Such-a-one.  If  you  speak  of  a  ^oung 
commoner,  that  said  a  lively  thine  m  the 
house,  he  starts  up,  '  He  has  good  Dlood  in 
his  vein;  Tom  Mirable  begot  him;  the 
rogue  cheated  me  in  that  affair;  that  young 
fellow's  mother  used  me  more  like  a  dog 
than  any  woman  I  ever  made  advances 
ta'  Tlusway  of  talking  of  his,  very  much 
enlivens  the  conversation  amongst  us  of  a 
more  sedate  turn;  and  I  find  there  is  not 
one  of  the  company,  but  myself,  who  rare- 
ly speak  at  all,  but  speaks  o(  him  as  of  that 
sort  of  man,  who  is  usually  called  a  well- 
bred  fine  gentleman.  To  conclude  his  cha- 
racter, where  women  are  not  concerned, 
he  is  an  honest  worthy  man. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account 
him,  whom  I  am  next  to  speak  o^  as  one 
of  our  company;  for  he  visits  us  but  seldom, 
but  when  he  does,  it  adds  to  eveir  man 
else  a  new  enjoyment  of  himself.  He  is  a 
clergyman,  a  very  philosophic  man,  <rf  ge- 
neral learning,  great  sanctity  of  life,  uid 
the  most  exact  good  breeding.  He  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  of  a  very -weak  constittt- 
tion,  and  consequently  cannot  accept  of  such 
cares  and  busmess  as  preferments  in  his 
fiinction  would  oblige  him  to;  he  is  therefore 
among  divines  what  a  chamber-counsellor 
is  among  lawyers,  Theprobity  of  hismind, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  life,  create  him 
followers,  as  being  eloquent  or  loud  ad- 
vances others.  He  seldom  introduces  the 
subject  he  speaks  upcm;  but  we  are  so  £u: 
gone  in  years,  that  he  observes  when  he  is 
among  us,  an  earnestness  to  have  him  fall 
OD  some  divine  topic,  which  he  always 
treats  with  much  authority,  as  oat  who 
has  no  interest  in  this  worid,  as  one  who 
is  hastening  to  the  object  of  all  his  wishes, 
and  conceives  hope  from  his  decays  and  in- 
firmities. These  are  my  ordinary  com- 
panions. R. 


Na  3.]  Saturday,  March  3,  iriO-lt 

Et  qaol  qniniue  fere  itudio  deTinetus  adiicrat, 
Aut  quibin  in  rrbuii  mgltum  mimm  antCBonti, 
Aiqnc  in  qnt  ntions  fliit  eontnita  mfi*  UBth 
la  Moini*  M4eia  ptenuMja*  Tldemur  obire. 

Zwr.  I.  It.  S3>. 

What  ftadiat  pe*m,  what  mott  Mifht, 

Aad  All  msn'i  tlioashts,the]r  dnam  ibem  o'er  at  nifbt. 

OMdL 

Iir  one  of  my  nmbles,  or  rather  speco- 
latiws,  I  looked  into  the  great  hall,  where 
the  bank  is  kept,  and  was  not  a  littie  pleased 
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toaee  Oie  directors,  aecretaries,  and  clerks, 
with  an  the  other  members  <^  that  weal- 
thy corporation,  ranged  in  their  several 
■tatians,  according  to  the  parts  they  act 
in  that  jast  and  regular  economy.  This 
reriried  in  my  memory  the  many  discourses 
wluch  I  had  both  read  and  heud,  ccmcem- 
ing  the  decay  oC  public  credit,  with  the 
methods  of  restoring  it,  and  which  in  my 
apinaoD,  have  always  been  defective,  be- 
caasethey  have  always  been  made  with 
an  ^e  to  separate  interests,  and  party 
prinaides. 

The  tfaongtats  of  the  day  gave  my  mind 
cmplo^iBent  for  the  whole  night,  so  that 
I  ttU  insensibly  into  a  kind  of  methodical 
dream,  which  disposed  all  my  contempla- 
tions into  a  vision  or  allegory,  or  what  else 
flke  reader  shall  please  to  call  it 

Methoaght  I  returned  to  the  great  hall, 
where  I  had  been  the  morning  before,  but 
to  imr  sorprise,  instead  of  the  company  that 
I  left  there,  I  saw,  towards  the  npper  end 
•f  the  hall,  a  beautiful  virgin  seated  on  a 
fluoDeof  gold.    Her  name  (as  they  told 
me)  was  Public  Credit     The  walls,  in- 
stead of  being  adorned  with  pictures  and 
maps,  were  hung  with  many  acts  of  par- 
Bament  written  in  golden  letters.  At  the  up- 
per end  cf  the  hallwas  the  Magna  Charta, 
with  the  Act  of  Unifonnity  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  Act  of  Tokraticn  on  the  1^ 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  was  the  Act 
of  Setdement,  which  was  placed  full  in  the 
CTC  of  the  virgin  that  sat  upon  the  throne. 
Dctii  the  sides  of  the  hall  were  covered 
with  such  acts  of  parUament  as  had  been 
■tade  far  the  est^ishment  of  pubUc  fonds. 
The  lady  seemed  to  set  an  imspeakable 
value  upon  these  several  pieces  of  fiimi- 
tnre,  meomoch  that  she  often  rdFreshed  her 
eye  with  them,  and  often  smiled  with  a  se- 
cret pleasure,  as  she  looked  upon  them; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  shewed  a  very  par- 
tiodar  aneasiness,  if  she  saw  any  thing 
approachinjg  that  might  hart  them.    She 
appeared,  indeed,  infinitehr  timorous  in  all 
her  behaviour:  ami  whether  it  waff  from 
the  delicacy  of  her  ccatstitution,  or  that  she 
was  troubled  with  vapours  as  I  was  after- 
wards t(dd  by  one,  who  I  found  was  none 
of  her  wdl-wishers,  she  changed  col-nir, 
■id  startled  at  eveij  tlung  she  heard.  She 
was  likewise  (as  I  afterwards  found)  a 
greater  valetudmarian  than  any  I  had  ever 
met  with,  even  in  her  own  sex,  and  subject 
to  such  momentary  consumptions,  that  in 
the  twinkBng  of  an  eye,  she  would  fall  away 
from    the    florid    complexion,   and  most 
beakhful  state  of  body,  and  wither  into  a 
sketetoD.     Her  recoveries  were  often  as 
wdden  as  her  decays,  insomuch  that  she 
wotild  revive  in  a  moment  out  of  a  wasting 
distemper,  into  a  habit  rf  the  highest  health 
and  ▼iffonr. 

I  had  very  soon  ancpportuaity  of  observ- 
faig  these  qwck  tarns  and  changes  ki  her 
ODUstitution.  There  sat  at  her  ieet  a  couple 
«f  secwtaries,  ^^ho  f«c«ved  cveiy  Iwor 


letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which 
the  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  perpetu- 
ally reading  to  her;  and,  according  to  die 
news  she  heard,  to  which  she  was  exceed- 
ingly attentive,  she  changed  colour,  and 
discovered  many  symptoms  of  health  or 
sickness. 

Behind  the  throne  wasia  prodigious  heap 
of  bags  of  money,  which  were  piled  upon 
one  another  so  high  that  they  touched  the 
ceiling.  The  floor  on  her  right  hand,  and 
00  her  left,  was  covered  with  vast  sums  of 
gjold  that  rose  up  in  pyranjids  on  either 
Hde  of  her.  But  this  I  did  not  so  much 
wonder  at,  when  I  heard  upon  inquiry,  that 
she  had  the  same  virtue  in  her  touch,  which 
the  poets  tell  us  a  Lydian  king  was  formerly 
possessed  of:  and  that  she  could  convert 
whatever  she  pleased  into  that  precious 
metaL 

After  a  little  dizziness,  and  confiised 
hurry  of  thou^t,  which  a  man  often  meets 
with  in  a  dsKim,  methought  the  hall  was 
alarmed,  the  doors  flew  open  and  Uiere  en- 
tered half  a  dozen  of  the  most  hideous 
Shantoms  that  I  had  ever  seen  (even  in  a 
ream)  before  that  time.  They  came  in 
two  hy  two,  though  matched  in  the  most 
dissociable  manner,  and  mingled  together 
in  a  kind  of  dance.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
describe  their  habits  and  persons,  for  which 
reason  I  shall  only  inform  my  reader,  that 
the  first  couple  were  Tyranny  and  Anar- 
chy, the  second  were  Bigotry  and  Atheism, 
and  the  third  the  genius  of  a  commonwealth, 
and  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age,»  whose  name  I  could  not  learn.  He 
had  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  which  in  the 
dance  he  often  brandished  at  the  Act  of 
Settlement;  and  a  citizen,  who  stood  by  me, 
whispered  in  my  ear,  that  he  saw  a  sponge 
in  his  left  hanaf  The  dance  of  so  many 
jarring  natures  put  me  in  mind  of  the  son, 
moon,  and  eartn,  in  the  Rehearsal,  that 
danced  together  for  no  other  end  but  to 
edipse  one  another. 

The  reader  will  easily  suppose,  by  what 
has  been  before  said,  that  the  lady  on  the 
throne  would  have  been  almost  frighted  to 
distracticm,  had  she  seen  but  any  one  of 
these  spectres  ;  what  then  must  have  hcea 
her  conditicHi  when  she  saw  them  all  in  a 
body  }  She  fainted  and  died  away  at  the 
aght 

■  Et  neqiie  jam  color  est  miito  candors  nibori ; 
Nee  vixor,  et  vin»,  et  qus  modft  visa  placebant; 
Nac  eorpiu  remanet '  OvW,  JHM.  ill.  4>. 

' Her  spirit*  AiDt, 

Her  bloomini;  dieeka  aaaame  a  pallid  telnt. 
And  Karae  her  form  remaini.' 

There  was  as  great  a  change  in  the  hill 
of  money-bags,  and  the  heaps  of  money; 
the  formed  shrinking  and  falling  into  so 
many  empty  bags,  that  I  now  found  not 


•  James  Stuart,  the  pretended  Prince  of  Walas,  tion 
Jane  10, 1688.    Bee  Tat.  No.  187. 
t  To  wipe  OBt  U»  Battoaal  aek. 
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above  a  tenth  part  of  them  had  been  filled 
■with  money. 

The  rest,  that  took  up  the  same  space, 
and  made  the  same  figure,  as  the  bags  that 
were  really  filled  with  money,  had  been 
blown  up  with  air,  and  called  into  my  me- 
mory the  bags  full  of  wind,  which  Homer 
tells  us  his  hero  received  as  a  present 
from  ^olns.  The  great  heaps  of  gold  on 
either  side  of  the  throne,  now  appeared  to 
be  only  heaps  of  paper,  or  little  piles  of 
notched  sticks,  bound  up  together  m  bun- 
dles, like  Bath  faggots. 

Whilst  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden  deso- 
lation that  had  been  made  before  me,  the 
whole  scene  vanished.  In  the  room  of  the 
frightful  spectres,  there  now  entered  a  se- 
cond dance  of  apparitions,  very  agreeably 
matched  together,  and  made  up  of  very 
amiable  phantoms.  The  first  pair  was  Li- 
berty with  Monarchy  at  her  right  hand;  the 
second  was  Moderation,  Iea£ng  in  Reli- 
gion; and  the  third  a  person  whom  I  had 
never  seen,*  with  the  Genius  of  Great 
Britain.  At  the  first  entrance  the  lady  re- 
vived, the  bags  swelled  to  thdr  former 
Dulk,  the  pile  of  faggots  and  heaps  of  paper 
changed  into  pyramids  of  guineas:  and  for 
my  own  part  I  was  so  transported  with 
joy,  that  I  awaked,  though  I  must  confess  I 
fain  would  have  fallen  asleep  agmn  to  have 
closed  my  vision,  if  I  could  have  done  it 


No.  4.]    Monday,  March  5, 1710-11. 

— Egregii  mortalem  altiqucnUeiitit 

a>r.  L.  S.  Sat.  Ti.  S8. 

One  of  UQCommoD  silence  and  reeerre. 

An  author,  when  he  first  appears  in  the 
world,  is  very  apt  to  beUeve  it  has  nothing 
to  think  of  but  his  performances.  With  a 
good  share  of  this  vanity  in  my  heart,  I 
made  it  my  business  these  three  days  to 
listen  after  my  own  fame ;  and  as  I  have 
sometimes  met  with  circumstances  which 
did  not  displease  me,  I  have  been  encoun' 
tered  by  others,  which  ^ve  me  much  moi^ 
tification.  It  is  incredible  to  tlunk  how 
empty  I  have  in  this  time  observed  some 
part  of  the  species  to  be,  what  mere  blanks 
they  are  when  they  first  come  abroad  in 
the  morning,  how  utterly  they  are  at  a 
stand,  until  they  are  set  a-going  by  some 
part^aph  in  a  newspaper. 

Such  persons  are  very  acceptable  to  a 
young  author,  for  they  desire  no  more  in 
any  thing  but  to  be  new^  to  be  agreeable. 
If  I  found  consolation  among  such,  I  was 
as  much  disquieted  by  the  mcapacity  of 
others.  These  are  mortals  who  have  a 
certain  curiosity  without  power  of  reflec- 
tion, and  perused  my  papers  like  specta- 
tors rather  than  readers.  But  there  is  so 
little  pleasure  in  inquiries  that  so  nearly 
concern  ourselves,  (it  being  the  worst  way 


*TlMB«eMtorBaaa*ar  aftarwanb  Oaoija  L 


in  the  world  to  £une,  to  be  too  anxiom 
about  it)  that  upon  the  whole  I  resolved  for 
the  future  to  go  on  in  my  ordinary  way;  and 
without  too  much  fear  or  hope  about  the 
business  of  reputation,  to  be  very  careful  of 
the  design  of^  my  actions,  but  very  txfj&r 
gent  of  the  consequences  of  them. 

It  is  an  endless  and  frivolous  pursuit  to  act 
by  any  other  rule,  than  the  care  of  satisfy- 
ing our  own  minds  in  what  we  da  One 
would  think  a  silent  man,  who  concerned 
himself  with  no  one  breathing,  should  be 
very  littie  liable  to  misrepresentations;  and 
yet  I  remember  I  was  once  taken  up  for  a 
Jesuit,  for  no  other  reason  but  my  profound 
taciturnity.  It  is  from  this  mi^rtune,  that 
to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  I  have  ever  since 
affected  crowds.  He  who  comes  into  as- 
semblies only  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and 
not  to  make  a  figure,  enjoys  the  pleasures 
of  retirement  in  a  more  exquiate  degree, 
than  he  possibly  could  -in  his  closet;  the 
lover,  the  ambitious,  and  the  miser,  are 
followed  thither  by  a  worse  crowd  than  any 
they  can  withdraw  from.  To  be  exempt 
from  the  passions  with  which  others  are 
tormented,  is  the  only  pleasing  solitude.  I 
can  very  justiy  say  with  the  ancient  sage, 
'  I  am  never  less  alone  than  when  alone.  _ 

As  I  am  insignificant  to  the  company  in 
pubUc  places,  and  as  it  is  visible  I  do  not 
come  tmther  as  most  do,  to  show  myself  I 
gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend  to 
make  an  appearance,  and  have  often  as 
kind  looks  from  well-dressed  gentiemen 
and  ladies,  as  a  poet  would  bestow  upon 
(Hie  of  his  audience.  There  are  so  many 
gratifications  attend  this  public  sort  of  otH 
scurity,  that  some  little  distastes  I  daily 
receive  have  lost  their  anguish;  and  I  did 
the  other  day,  without  the  least  displea- 
sure, overhear  one  say  of  me,  *  that  strange 
fellow !  *  and  another  answer, '  I  have  known 
the  fellow's  &ce  these  twelve  years,  and  so 
must  you;  but  I  believe  you  are  the  first 
ever  asked  who  he  was.'  There  are,  I 
must  confess,  many  to  whom  my  person  is 
as  well  known  as  that  of  thdr  nearest  rela- 
tions, who  give  themselves  no  farther  trou- 
ble about  c£ling  me  by  my  name  or  quality, 
but  speak  of  me  very  currentiy  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-him. 

To  make  up  for  these  trivial  cdsadvan- 
tages,  I  have  the  highest  satis&ction  of 
beholding  all  nature  with  an  unprejudiced 
eye;  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  men's 
passions  or  interests,  I  can,  with  the  greater 
sagacity,  conuder  their  talents,  manners, 
fauings,  and  merits. 

It  IS  remarkable,  that  those  -who  want 
any  one  sense,  possess  the  others  with 
greater  force  and  vivacity.  Thus  my  want 
of,  or  rather  resignation  of  spieech,  gives 
me  all  the  advantages  of  a  dumb  man.  I 
have,  methinks,  a  more  than  ordinary  pe- 
netration in  seeing;  and  flatter  myself  that 
I  have  looked  into  the  highest  and  lowest 
of  mankind,  and  made  ^rewd  guesses, 
without  being  admitted  to  tbeir  conversa- 
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.  at  the  inmost  thongfats  and  reflections 
of  aH  whom  I  behold.  It  is^fro^l  hence 
that  good  or  ill  fortune  has  no  manner  of 
farce  towards  affecting  my  judnnent  I 
see  men  floiuishiiig  in  courts  and  lang;uish- 
ins  in  jails,  without  being  prejudiced,  from 
their  circumstances,  to  Vaar  favour  or  dis- 
advantage; but  tram  their  inward  manner 
of  bearing  their  condititm,  often  pity  the 
prosperous,  and  admire  the  unhappy. 

Those  who  converse  with  the  dumb, 
know  from  the  turn  of  their  eyes,  and  the 
change*  of  their  countenance,  their  senti- 
ments of  the  objects  before  them.  I  have 
indnlged  my  silence  to  such  an  extrava- 
gance, that  the  few  who  are  intimate  with 
me,  answer  my  smiles  with  concurrent  sen- 
tences, and  argue  to  the  very  point  I  shaked 
my  head  at,  without  my  speaking.  Will 
Honeycomb  was  very  entertaining  die  other 
B^^  at  a  l^ay,  to  a  gentleman  who  sat  on 
Us  rig^t  band,  while  I  was  at  his  left  The 
gentleman  believed  Will  was  talking  to 
Bimylf,  when  upon  my  looking  with  great 
approbation  at  a  young  thing  m  a  box  be- 
nre  us,  be  said,  'I  am  quite  of  another 
opinion.  She  has,  I  will  allow,  a  very 
pleasii^  aspect,  bat,  methinks  that  ^m- 
plicaty  m  her  countenance  is  rather  child- 
ish than  innocent'  When  I  observed  her 
a  aecond  time,  he  said,  '  I  grant  her  dress 
is  very  becoming,  teit  perhaps  the  merit  of 
that  chtdce  is  owing  to  her  mother;  for 
thoDgfa,'  continued  he,  'I  allow  a  beauty  to 
be  as  much  commended  for  the  elegance 
of  her  dress,  as  a  wit  for  that  of  his  lan- 
_2;  yet  if  she  has  stolen  the  colour  of 
'ribands  from  another,  or  had  advice 
about  her  trimmings,  I  shall  not  allow  her 
the  praise  of  dress,  any  more  than  I  would 
call  a  plagiary  an  author. '  When  I  threw 
myeye  towards  the  next  woman  to  her. 
Win  spoke  what  I  looked,  according  to  his 
romantic  imagination,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

'  Behold,  you  wl^  dare,  that  charming 
idrg^;  behold  the  beauty  of  her  person 
chastised  by  the  innocence  of  her  thoughts. 
Chastity,  good-nature,  and  affability,  are 
the  graces  that  play  in  her  countenance; 
she  knows  she  is  handsome,  but  she  knows 
she  is  good.  Conscious  beauty  adorned  with 
coDscJoos  virtue !  What  a  spirit  is  there  in 
those  eyes!  What  a  bloom  m  that  person! 
How  is  the  whole  w.oman  exprrased  in  her 
appearance!  Her  ur  has  the  beauty  of 
motion,  and  her  look  the  force  fk  langu^e. ' 

It  was  prudence  to  turn  away  my  eyes 
from  this  (diject,  and  therefore  I  turned 
them  to  the  thoughtless  creatures  who 
make  up  the  lump  of  tb^t  sex,  and  move  a 
knowing^  eye  no  more  than  the  portraiture 
of  inagnificant  people  by  ordinary  painters, 
which  are  but  pictures  of  pictures. 

Thus  the  working  of  my  own  mind  is  tiie 
general  entertainment  of  my  life;  I  never 
enter  into  the  commerce  <^  disccurse  with 
any  but  my  particular  ftiends,  and  not  in 
pobfic  even  with  them.    Such  a  habit  has 


perhaps  raised  in  me  uncommon  reflec- 
tions; out  this  effect  I  cannot  communicate 
but  by  my  writings.  As  my  pleasures  are 
almost  wholly  confined  to  those  of  the  sight} 
I  take  it  for  a  peculiar  happiness  that  I 
have  always  had  an  easy  and  familiar  ad- 
mittance to  the  fair  sex.  If  I  never  praised 
or  flattered,  I  never  belied  or  contradicted 
them.  As  these  compose  half  the  wcnid, 
and  are,  by  the  just  complacence  and  gal- 
lantry of  «ir  nation,  the  more  powerful 
part  of  our  people,  I  shall  dedicate  a  con- 
siderable share  of  these  my  speculations  to 
their  service,  and  shall  lead  the  young 
through  all  the  becoming  duties  of  virgi- 
nity, marriage,  and  widowhood.  When  it 
is  a  woman's  day,  in  my  works,  I  shall  en- 
deavour at  a  style  and  air  suitable  to  their 
understanding.  When  I  say  this,  I  must 
be  understood  to  mean,  that  I  shall  not 
lower,  but  exalt  the  subjects  I  treat  upcm. 
Discourse  for  tiieir  entertainment  is  not  to 
be  debased  but  refined.  A  man  may  ap- 
pear learned  without  talking  sentences,  as 
m  his  ordinary  gesture  he  discovers  he  can 
dance,  though  he  does  not  cut  capers.  In 
a  word,  I  shall  take  it  for  the  greatest  glory 
of  my  work,  if  among  reasonable  women 
this  paper  may  furnish  tea-table  talk.  In 
order  to  it,  I  snail  treat  on  matters  which 
relate  to  females,  as  they  are  concerned  to 
approach  or  fly  from  tlie  other  sex,  or  as 
they  are  tied  to  them  by  blood,  interest  or 
afiectioD.'  Upon  this  occasion  I  think  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  declare,  that  whatever 
skill  I  may  have  in  speculation,  I  shall 
never  betray  what  the  eyes  of  lovers  say  to 
each  other  in  mjr  presence.  At  the  same 
time  I  shall  not  think  myself  obliged,  by  this 
promise,  to  conceal  anv  false  protestations 
which  I  observe  made  by  glances  in  public 
assemblies;  but  endeavour  to  make  both 
sexes  appear  in  their  conduct  what  they 
are  in  their  hearts.  By  this  means,  love, 
during  the  time  of  my  speculaticms,  shall 
be  carried  on  with  the  same  sincerity  as 
anv  other  affair  of  less  ccmsideration.  As 
this  is  the  greatest  concern,  men  shall  be 
from  henc«OTth  liable  to  the  greatest  re- 
proach for  misbehaviour  in  it.  Falsehood 
m  love  shall  hereafter  bear  a  blacker  as- 
pect than  infidelity  in  friendship,  or  villany 
m  business.  For  this  great  and  good  end, 
all  breaches  against  that  noble  passion,  the 
cement  of  society,  shall  be  severely  exam- 
ined. But  this,  and  other  matters  loosely 
hinted  at  now,  and  in  my  former  papers, 
shall  have  their  proper  place  in  my  follow- 
ing discourses.  The  present  writing  is  only 
to  adnuaiish  the  world,  that  they  snail  not 
find  me  an  idle  but  a  busy  Spectator.    R. 


Na  5.]     Tuetday,  March  6,  1710-11. 

^lecUtom  admliBi  rimim  teneatif  T 

Bar.  Jtn  Pett,  ver.  A. 
Admitted  to  the  tiglit,  would  yoa  not  laug li  ? 

An  opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extrava- 
gantly lavish  in  its  decoratioiu,  as  its  cnly 
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dedgn  is  to  gratify  the  senses,  and  keep  up 
sm  indolent  attention  in  the  audience.  Com- 
mon  sense,  however,  requires,  that  there 
i^ould  be  nothing  in  the  scenes  and  ma- 
chines, which  may  appear  cliildish  and 
absurd.  How  would  the  wits  of  King 
Charles's  time  have  laughed  to  have  seen 
Nicolini  exposed  to  a  tempest  ^n  robes  of 
ermine,  and  sailing  in  an  open  boat  upon 
a  sea  of  pasteboard?  What  a  field  of  rail- 
lery would  they  have  been  let  into,  had 
they  been  entertained  with  painted  dlra- 
gons  spitting  wildfire,  enchanted  chariots 
drawn  by  Flanders'  mares,  and  real  cas- 
cades in  artificial  landscapes?  A  little  skill 
in  criticism  would  inform  us,  that  shadows 
and  realities  ought  not  to  be  mixed  together 
In  the  same  piece;  and  that  the  scenes 
which  are  designed  as  the  representations 
of  nature,  should  be  filled  with  resem- 
blances, and  not  with  the  things  them- 
selves. If  one  would  represent  a  wide 
champaign  country  filled  with  herds  and 
flocks,  it  would  be  ridiculmis  to  draw  the 
country  only  upon  the  scenes,  and  to  crowd 
several  parts  of  the  stage  with  sheep  and 
oxen.  This  is  joining  together  inconsist- 
encies, and  making  the  decoration  partly 
real,  and  partly  imaginaiy.  I  would  re* 
commend  what  I  have  ssud  here  to  the  di- 
rectors, as  well  as  to  the  admirers  oif  our 
modem  opera. 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  streets  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  I  saw  an  ordinary  fellow  car- 
rying a  cage  full  of  little  birds  upon  his 
shoulder;  and  as  I  was  wondering  with 
myself  what  use  he  would  put  them  to,  he 
was  met  very  luckily  by  an  acquaintailce 
who  had  the  same  curiosity.  Upon  his 
asking  what  he  had  upon  his  shoulder,  he 
told  him  that  he  had  been  buying  sparrows 
for  the  opera.  'Sparrows  for  the  opera,' 
says  his  friend,  licking  his  lips,  '  what,  are 
they  to  be  roasted?'  'No,  no,'  says  the 
other,  'they  are  to  enter  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  act,  and  to  fly  about  the  stage.' 

This  strange  dialogne  awakened  my  cu- 
riosity so  far,  that  1  immediately  bought 
the  opera,  by  which  means  I  perceived 
that  the  sparrows  were  to  act  the  part  of 
ringing  birds  in  a  delightfiil  grove;  though 
npon  a  nearer  inouiry  I  found  the  sparrows 
put  the  same  trick  upon  the  audience,  that 
Sir  Martin  Mar-all*  practised  upon  Ma 
mistress:  for  though  tliey  flew  in  sight, 
the  music  proceeded  from  a  concert  offla- 

felets  and  tjird-calls,  which  were  planted 
ehind  the  scenes.  At  the  same  time  I 
made  this  discovery,  I  found  by  the  dis- 
course of  the  actors,  that  there  were  great 
designs  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the 
opera;  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  break 
down  a  part  of  the  wall,  and  to  surprise 
the  audience  with  a  party  of  an  hundred 


*  ■  sir  Martiii  M*r-aH,  or  T%e  V»ltn»i  bmocmKe;'  ( 
aouMdy,  by  Dryd«ii,  m<d«  up  of  piecn  borrowed  tmm 
Uuioault'*  'Amant  Indiwret,'  tin  'Etoutdi'  of  Mo- 
lten, ud  M.  da  Pale's  ■FMoKlm.' 


horse,  and  that  there  was  actually  a  pro- 
ject of  bringing  the  New-river  into  the 
house,  to  be  employed  in  jetteaus  and  wa- 
ter-works, f  This  project,  as  I  have  since 
heard,  is  postponed  till  the  summer  season, 
when  it  is  thought  the  coolness  that  pro- 
ceeds from  fountains  and  cascades  will  be 
more  acceptable  and  refreshing^  to  the  peo- 
ple of  quality.  In  the  mean  time,  to  find 
out  a  more  agreeable  entertainment  for  the 
winter  season,  the  opera  of  Rinaldot  is  fill- 
ed with  thunder  and  li^tning,  illumfaia- 
tions  and  fir«-works;  which  the  audience 
may  look  upon  without  catching  cold, 
and  indeed  without  much  danger  of  being 
burnt;  for  there  are  several  engines  filled 
with  water,  and  ready  to  play  at  a  minute's 
warning,  in  case  any  such  accident  should 
happen.  However,  as  I  hawe  a  very  great 
friend^ip  for  the  owner  of  this  theatre,  I 
hope  that  he  has  been  wise  enough  to  in- 
sure his  house  before  he  would  let  this 
opera  be  acted  in  it 

It  is  no  wonder  that  those  scenes  idimld 
be  very  surprising,  which  were  contrived 
by  two  poets  of  different  nations,  and 
raised  by  two  magicians  d  different  sexes. 
Armida  (as  we  are  told  in  the  argument) 
was  an  Amazrmian  enchantress,  and  poor 
Signior  Cassani  (as  we  learn  from  the  per- 
sons represmted)  a  Christian  conjuror 
{Mago  Chrutieno.)  I  must  confess  I  am 
very  much  puzsled  to  find  out  how  an 
Amazon  slKinld  be  versed  in  the  black  art, 
or  how  a  good  Christian,  for  such  is  the 
part  of  the  magician,  should  deal  with  the 
aevit 

To  consider  the  poet  after  ttie  conjurors. 
I  shall  give  you  a  taste  of  the  Italian  from 
the  first  lines  cf  the  preface:  '  £ccoti,  ie- 
nigno  lettore,  vn  fiarto  di  poche  8ere,  che  *e 
ben  nato  di  notte,  non  e  fiero  aborto  di  te- 
nebre,  ma  si  fara  conoacere  figlio  d'Jfiollo 
con  qualche  raggio  di  Pamamo.' — 'Be- 
hold, gentle  reader,  the  birth  of  a  few 
evenings,  which,  though  it  be  the  oispring 
of  the  night,  is  not  the  abortive  of  darkness, 
but  will  make  itself  known  tol>ethe  son  of 
Apollo,  with  a  certain  ray  of  Parnassus.' 
He  afterwards  proceeds  to  call  Mynheer 
Handel  the  Oipheus  of  our  agc^  and  to  ac- 
quaint us,  in  the  some  sublimity  of  style, 
that  he  composed  this  opera  in  a  fortnight 
Such  are  the  wits  to  whose  tastes  we  so 
ambitinidy  conform  ourselves.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  the  finest  writers  among  the  mo- 


t  At  ttaa  tinM  Ibis  paper  wu  wrrtten,  H  eonid  baTC 
been  little  expected  tnat  what  )■  here  n  bappilj  ridi- 
outed,  would  ever  ready  take  place ;  but.  fn  our  en- 
Ufhlened  dayi,  wi  bare  seen  the  Miwr-rivtr  actinf  aa 
no  IneoaaideraUa  anxlHary,  aot  only  fn  a  niburbaa 
tbsftre,  bat  itt  OoT«nt.|taidan  itaelf:  and  if  tlie  na- 
nurn  of  our  *  clanical  tbeatret'  have  Dot  been  able  to 
brinir  an  turtdnd  boiaea  on  the  atage,  it  eertalnly  was 
not  fynm  a  want  of  tncHaatioii,  but  beeasaa  the  aiaf* 
would  not  hold  them. 

)  Einaido,  a>  open,  I71I.  The  plaa  wu  laid  bv 
Aaron  Bill,  Ills  ootliite  flIM  op  with  Italhiii  wora 
tar  Silt.  ^-  itoari,  and  the  mule  eompooM  fey  RaadaL 
nw  iMrylalakaa  fkoa  T%an,aBd  the  naaa  laidia  aad 
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ten  itaHnas  cxprcM  themselres  in  such  a 
tohd.  form  of  words,  and  sttch  tedious  cii^ 
eanalocntions,  as  are  used  by  none  but  pe- 
dmts  in  oar  own  coontry;  and  at  the  same 
ame  fill  their  writines  with  such  poor  ima- 
ginaticfis  and  cxmcots,  as  our  youths  are 
adiaaned  of  before  they  have  been  two 
jrears  at  the  tmiversity.  Some  may  be  apt 
to  tUnk  that  it  is  the  difierence  of  genius 
"wliich  praduces  the  difierence  in  tlie  works 
of  tke  two  nations;  bat  to  show  that  there 
is  aatbing  in  this,  if  we  look  into  the  writ- 
ms  of  the  old  Itidians,  such  as  Cicero  and 
^r^^  w«  riiall  find  that  the  English 
writers,  in  th^r  way  of  thinkang  and  ex- 
presBDg  themsdves,  resemble  those  au- 
thors cMch  more  than  the  modem  Italians 
pretend  to  do.  And  as  for  the  poet  him- 
adS,  from  wkom  the  dreams  of  this  opera 
■re  taken,  I  must  entirely  agree  with  Mon- 
liear  Boileau,  that  one  verse  in  Viral  is 
WTTth  all  the  clinquant  or  tinsel  of  Tassa 

Bat  to  return  to  the  sparrows:  there  have 
been  so  many  flights  of  them  let  loose  in 
tins  opera,  that  it  is  feared  the  house  will 
never  get  rid  of  them;  and  that  in  other 
plays  utey  mar  make  their  entrance  in 
Ttrf  wTtmg  and  improper  scenes,  so  as  to 
be  seen  flying  in  a  lady's  bed-<^amber, 
or  perdiing  apon  a  kmg's  throne;  besides 
the  inconveniences  which  the  heads  of  the 
andience-may  sometimes  suffer  from  them. 
I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  was 
ODce  a  design  of  casting  into  an  opera  the 
Story  c^  Whittington  and  his  cat,  and  that 
in  order  to  it,  there  had  been  got  together 
a  great  quantity  of  mice;  but  Mr.  Rich,  the 
propnetor  of  the  play-house,  very  pru- 
dently considered  that  it  would  be  impos- 
■Ue  for  the  cat  to  kill  them  edl,  and  that 
consequently  the  princes  of  the  stage  might 
be  as  much  infested  with  mice,  as  the 
prince  of  the  island  was  before  the  cat's 
arrival  upon  it;  for  which  reason  he  would 
Mt  permit  it  to  be  acted  in  his  house.  And 
indeed  I  -cannot  blame  him;  for,  as  he  said 
very  well  upon  that  occasion,  I  do  not  hear 
that  any  of  oie  performers  in  oor  opera  pre- 
tend to  equal  the  famous  pied  piper,*  who 
made  all  the  mice  of  a  great  town  in  Ger- 
many follow  lus  music,  and  by  that  means 
cleared  the  place  of  those  uttle  noxious 
anhaals. 

Before  I  dismiss  lliis  paper,  I  must  in- 
ibnn  my  reader,  that  I  hear  there  is  a 
treaty  on  foot  between  Londcm  and  Wisef 
(who  will  be  ax>pointed  gardeners  of  the 
plav-bouae)  to  fundsh  the  opera  of  Rin^do 
and  AtToida  with  aa  orange-grove:  and 
tiiat  the  next  tipte  it  is  acted,  the  singing- 
Irirds  win  be  personated  bytom-tits,  the 
andertakers  bemg  reaidved  to  spare  neither 
pmns  nor  money  for  the  gratffica^n  of  the 
audience.  C. 

*  Job*  W,  1384,  the  rmu  and  ailae  by  whicb  Hime- 
aa  va*  tnlMed,  mre  knand,  it  ii  ttid,  by  a  piper,  to 
■cmticaaBi  river  ia  which  they  ««n  all  Atiwned. 

t  LMdoB  and  ynm-wtn  tim  Qmm't  lUdcDen  at 


Na  6.]   Wedneaday,  March  7, 1710-11. 

Credehant  boe  irande  neAa,  et  morte  piandaat. 

Si  juveniB  veiuTo  non  aaMiirezeiat ' 

J<a).  St.  liii.  M. 

Twa*  iinpioui  then  (ao  much  waa  age  rever'd) 

For  youth  tokeepUwirieauwbeD  anoldtnanappoajr'd. 

I  KKOW  no  evil  tmder  the  sup  so  great  as 
the  abuse  of  the  understandmg,  and  yet 
there  is  no  one  vice  more  common.  It  has 
diffused  itself  through  both  sexes,  and  all 
Qualities  of  mankind;  and  there  is  hardly 
that  person  to  be  found,  who  is  not  more 
concerned  for  the  reputation  of  wit  and 
sense,  than  of  honesty  and  virtue.  But 
this  unhappy  affectation  of  being  wise  ra- 
ther than  honest,  witty  than  good-natured, 
is  the  source  of  most  oi  the  ill  habits  of  life. 
Such  false  impressions  are  owing  to  the 
abandoned  writings  of  men  of  wit,  and  the 
awkward  imitation  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

For  this  reason  Sir  Roger  was  saying  last 
night,  that  he  was  of  opinion  none  out  men 
of  fine  parts  deserve  to  be  hanged.  The 
reflections  of  such  men  are  so  dehcate  upon 
all  occurrences  which  they  are  concerned 
in,  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  more 
than  ordinary  infamy  and  punishment,  for 
ofiFending  against  such  quick  admonitions  as 
their  own  souls  give  them,  and  blunting  the 
fine  edge  of  their  minds  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  are  no  more  shocked  at  vice  and 
folly  than  men  of  slower  capacities.  There 
is  no  greater  monster  in  bemg,  than  a  very 
ill  man  of  great  parts.  He  lives  like  a  man 
in  a  palsy,  with  one  side  of  him  dead.  While 
perhaps  he  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  luxury, 
of  wealth,  of  ambition,  he  has  lost  the  taste 
of  good-will,  of  friendship,  of  innocence. 
Scarecrow,  the  beg^r,  in  Lincoln's-irai- 
fields,  who  disabled  himself  in  his  right  leg, 
and  asks  alms  all  day  to  get  himself  a  warm 
supper  and  a  trull  at  night,  is  not  half  so 
despicable  a  wretch,  as  such  a  man  of 
sense.  The  beggar  has  no  relish  above 
sensations;  he  finds  rest  more  agreeable 
than  motion;  and  while  he  has  a  warm  fire 
and  his  doxy,  never  reflects  that  he  de- 
serves to  be  whipped.  Every  man  who 
terminates  his  satisiactions  and  enjoyments 
within  the  supply  of  his  own  necessities  and 
passions,  is,  says  Sir  Roger,  in  my  eye,  as 
poor  a  rogue  as  Scarecrow.  'B«^*  con- 
tinued he,  'for  the  loss  of  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue,  we  are  beholden  to  your  men 
of  fine  parts  forsooth;  it  is  with  them  no 
matter  what  is  done,  so  it  be  done  with  an 
air.  But  to  me,  who  am  so  whimsical 
in  a  corrupt  age  as  to  act  according  to  na- 
ture and  reason,  a  selfish  man,  in  the  most 
shining  circumstance  and  equipage,  ap- 
pears m  the  same  condition  with  the  fellow 
above  mentioned,  but  more  contemptible 
in  proportion  to  what  more  he  robs  the 
public  of,  and  enjoys  above  him.  I  lay  it 
oown  therefore  tor  a  rule,  that  the  whole 
man  is  to  move  together;  that  every  action 
of  any  importance,  is  to  have  a  prospect  of 
pub w  good:  and  tiiat  the  general  tendency 
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of  cur  incUfferent  actions  ought  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  dictates  of  reason,  of  religion, 
cS  good-breeding;  without  this,  a  man  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  is  hopping  instead  of 
'walking,  he  is  not  in  his  entire  and  proper 
motion. 

While  the  honest  knight  was  thus  bewil- 
dering himself  in  good  starts,  I  looked  at- 
tentively upon  him,  which  made  him,  I 
thought,  collect  his  mind  a  litde.  '  What 
I  aim  at,'  says  he,  'is  to  represent  that  I 
am  of  opinion,  to  polish  our  understandings, 
and  neglect  our  manners,  is  of  all  things  the 
most  inexcusable.  Reason  should  govern 
passion,  but  instead  of  that,  you  see,  it  is 
often'sij>servienttoit;  and,  asunaccoantable 
as  one  would  think  it,  a  wise  man  is  not  al- 
ways a  good  man.'  This  degeneracy  is  not 
only  the  guilt  of  particular  persons,  but  also, 
at  some  times,  of  a  whole  people:  and  per- 
haps it  may  appear  upon  examination,  that 
the  most  polite  a^es  are  the  least  virtuous. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  folly  of  ad- 
mitting wit  and  learning  as  merit  in  them- 
selves, without  considenng  the  application 
of  them.  By  th^  means  it  becomes  a  rule, 
not  so  much  to  regard  what  we  do,  as  how 
we  do  it.  But  this  false  beauty  will  not  pass 
upon  men  of  honest  minds  and  true  taste. 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore  says,  with  as  much 
good  sense  as  virtue,  '  It  is  a  mighty  shame 
and  dishonour  to  employ  excellent  faculties 
and  abimdance  of  wit,  to  humour  and  please 
men  in  their  vices  and  follies.  The  great 
enemy  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  his  wit 
and  angelic  faculties,  is  the  most  odious 
being  in  the  whole  creatirai.'  He  goes  on 
soon  ^ter  to  say,  very  generously,  that  he 
undertook  the  writing  of  his  poem  '  to  res- 
cue the  Muses  out  of  the  hands  of  ravishers, 
to  restore  them  to  their  sweet  and  chaste 
man^ons,  and  to  engage  them  in  an  em- 
ployment suitable  to  their  dignity.'  This 
certainly  ought  to  be  the  purpose  of  every 
man  who  appears  in  public,  and  whoever 
does  not  proceed  upon  tiiat  foundation,  in- 
jures his  cruntry  as  fast  as  he  succeeds  in  his 
studies.  When  modesty  ceases  to  be  the 
chief  ornament  of  oqp  sex;  and  integrity  of 
the  other,  society  is  upon  a  wrong  basis,  and 
■we  shall  be  ever  after  without  rules  to  guide 
our  judgment  in  what  is  really  becoming 
and  ornamental.  Nature  and  reason  direct 
one  thine,  passion  and  humour  another.  To 
follow  tne  dictates  of  these  two  latter,  is 
going  into  a  road  that  is  both  endless  and 
mtricate_;  when  we  pursue  the  other,  our 
passage  is  delightfiil,  and  what  we  aim  at 
easily  attainable. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  present 
as  polite  a  nation  as  any  m  the  world;  but 
any  man  who  thinks,  can  easily  see,  that 
the  affectation  cf  being  gay  and  in  fashion, 
has  very  near  eaten  up  our  good  sense  and 
our  rehgion.  Is  there  any  thing  so  just  as 
that  mode  and  gallantry  should  be  built 
upon  exerting  ourselves  in  what  is  pro- 
ber and  agreeable  to  the  institutions  of  jus- 
tice and  piety  among  us.*    And  yet  is  there 


any  thing  more  common,  than  that  -Ae  nm 
in  perfect  contradiction  to  them  ?  All  which 
is  supported  by  no  other  pretension,  than 
that  It  is  done  with  what  we  call  a  good 
grace. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  held  laudable  or 
becoming,  'but  what  nature  itself  sliould 
prompt  us  to  think  sa  Respect  to  all  kinds 
of  superiors  is  founded,  I  think,  upon  in- 
stinct; and  ^et  what  is  so  ridiculous  as  age? 
1  make  this  abrupt  transition  to  the  men- 
ticm  of  this  vice,  more  than  any  other,  in 
order  to  introduce  a  littie  story,  which  I 
think  a  pretty  instance  that  the  most  polite 
age  is  in  danger  of  being  the  most  vicious. 

'  It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public 
representation  of  some  play  exhibited  in 
honour  of  the  commonwealth,  that  an  old 
gentieman  came  too  late  for  a  place  suitable 
to  his  age  and  quality.  Many  of  the  young 
gentiemen,  who  observed  the  difficulty  and 
confiision  he  was  in,  made  signs  to  him  that 
they  would  accommodate  him  if  he  came 
where  they  sat  The  good  man  bustled 
through  the  crowd  accordingly;  but  when 
he  came  to  the  seats  to  which  he  was  in- 
vited, the  jest  was  to  sit  close  and  expose 
him,  as  he  stood,  out  of  countenance,  to  the 
whole  audience.  The  frolic  went  round 
the  Athenian  benches.  But  on  those  occa- 
sions there  were  also  particular  places  as- 
signed for  foreigners.  When  the  good  man 
skulked  towarob  the  boxes  appomted  for 
the  Lacedemonians,  that  honest  peojde, 
more  virtuous  than  polite,  rose  up  all  to  a 
man,  and  with  tiie  greatest  respect  received 
him  among  them.  The  Athenians  bdng 
suddenly  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  Spai^ 
tan  virtue  and  their  own  degeneracy,  gave 
a  thunder  of  applause;  and  the  old  man 
cried  out,  "The  Athenians  understand 
what  is  good,  but  the  Lacedzmonians  prac- 
tise it"'  R. 


Na  r.]     Thunday,  March  8,  iriO-lL 

Somnia,  terrom  mifiea*,  miraenta,  n|t**< 
NocturDM  lemum,  portenuU|ue  TIkm«1«  ridei} 

Bar.  Ub.  S.  Ep.  ii.  90B. 

VUioM,  and  magic  ipelU,  can  you  deipiae. 
And  Mufh  at  witclies,  ghoiti,  and  prodigiear 

Going  yesterday  to  dine  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  the 
whole  family  very  much  dejected.  Upoa 
asking  him  the  occa-sion  of  it,  he  told  me 
that  his  wife  had  dreamt  a  strange  dream 
the  night  before,  wh^ch  they  were  afraid 
portended  some  misfortune  to  themselves 
or  to  their  children.  At  her  coming  into 
the  room,  I  observed  a  settled  melancholy 
in  her  countenance,  which  I  should  have 
been  troubled  fon  had  I  not  heard  from 
whence  it  proceeded.  We  were  no  sooner 
sat  down,  but  after  having  looked  upoi  me 
a  litde  while,  '  My  dear,  says  she,  turning 
to  her  husband,  '  you  may  now  see  the 
stranger  that  was  in  the  candle  last  night* 
Soon  after  this,  as  they  began  to  talk  of 
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fiunfly  irflhirs,  » litde  boy  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  table  told  her,  that  he  was  to  eo  into 
join-hand  on  Thursday.  •  Thursday !'  says 
she,  'No,  chUd,  if  it  please  God,  you  shall 
Bot  begiii  upon  Chilaernias-day;  tell  your 
writuiK-niaster  that  Friday  will  be  soon 
enough.'  I  was  reflecting  with  myself  on 
tiie  oddness  of  her  fiuicy,  and  wtnidering 
that  any  bod^  would  establish  it  as  a  rale, 
to  lose  a  day  in  every  week.  In  the  midst 
«f  these  my  mnansSi  she  desired  me  to 
reach  her  a  little  salt  upon  the  point  of  my 
Icnife,  which  I  did  in  such  a  trepidation  and 
hurry  of  obedience,  that  I  let  it  drop  by  the 
wav;  at  which  she  imme^ately  startled, 
and  said  it  fell  towards  her.  l/pon  this  I 
looked  very  blank;  and,  observing  the  caa- 
eem  of  the  whole  table,  began  to  consider 
myself,  with  some  confusion,  as  a  perscm 
tteit  had  brought  a  disaster  upon  the  fami- 
ly. The  lady,  however,  recovering  herself 
after  a  little  space,  said  to  her  hu^and, 
irith  a  sigh,  •  Mv  dear,  misfortunes  never 
oome  anne.'  My  fnchd,  I  found,  acted 
bat  an  under  part  at  his  table,  and  being  a 
man  of  more  good-nature  than  understand- 
W,  thinks  himsdf  obliged  to  fall  in  with 
all  the  p^saons  and  humours  of  his  yoke- 
feQow.  'Do  not  you  remember,  ciiild,' 
says  she,  'that  the  pigeon-house  fell  the 
▼cry  afternoon  that  our  careless  wench  spilt 
the  salt  upon  the  table?*  'Yes,'  says  he, 
•*my  dear,  and  the  next  post  brought  us  an 
•ccoont  (rf  the  battle  of^  Alraanza.'  The 
reader  may  guess  at  the  ii^re  I  made^ 
after  having  done  all  this  mischief.  I  de- 
spatched my  dinner  as  soon  as  I  could,  with 
my  usual  taciturnity;  when,  to  my  utter 
«aafasian,  the  lady  seeing  me  quitting  my 
knife  and  fork,  and  laying  them  across  one 
another  upon  my  plate,  desired  me  that  I 
would  humour  her  so  &r  as  to  take  them 
out  of  that  figure,  and  place  them  side  by 
side.  What  the  absurdi^  was  which  I  had 
committed  I  did  not  know,  but  I  suppose 
there  was  some  traditionary  superstition  in 
it;  and  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  lady 
ot  the  house,  I  disposed  of  my  knife  and 
fork  in  two  parallel  lines,  which  is  the 
figure  I  shall  always  lay  them  in  for  the 
future,  though  I  do  not  know  any  reason 
fcrit 

It  is  no«  difficult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a 
venon  has  conceived  an  aversion  to  him. 
ror  my  own  part,  I  quickly  found  by  the 
lady's  hmAs,  that  she  regarded  me  as  a 
▼cry  odd  kind  of  fellow,  with  an  unfortu- 
nate aspect  For  which  reason  I  took  my 
leave  immediately  after  dinner  and  with- 
drew to  my  old  lodgings.  Upon  my  return 
home,  I  fell  into  a  promnind  contemplation 
on  the  evib  tiiat  attend  these  superstitioas 
fblBes  of  mankind;  how  they  sunject  us  to 
imaginary  afflictions,  and  aidditional  sor- 
rows, that  do  not  properly  come  within 
our  lot.  As  if  the  natural  calamities  of  life 
were  not  snffident  for  it,  we  turn  the  most 
todiffereut  circumstances  into  misforttmes, 
snd  suCer  as  much  from  'tiiffing  accidents. 


as  from  real  evils.  I  have  known  the  shoot 
ing  of  a  star  spwl  a  night's  rest;  and  have 
seen  a  man  in  love  gix>w  pale,  and  lose  his 
appetite,  upon  the  plucking  of  a  meny- 
thought.  A  screech-owl  at  midnight  has 
alarmed  a  family  more  than  a  band  of  n)b- 
bers;  nay,  the  voice  of  a  cricket  hatli  struck 
more  terror  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion. 
There  is  nothing  so  inconsiderable,  which 
may  not  appear  dreadful  to  an  imagination 
that  is  filled  with  omens  and  prognostics. 
A  rusty  nail,  or  a  crooked  pin,  woot  up  into 
prodigies. 

I  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mixt  assem- 
bly, that  was  full  of  noise  and  mirth,  when 
on  a  sudden  an  old  woman  unluckily  ob> 
served  there  were  thirteen  of  us  in  compa- 
ny. The  remark  struck  a  panic  terror  into 
several  who  were  present,  insomuch  that 
one  or  two  of  the  ladies  were  going  to  leave 
the  room;  but  a  friend  of  mine  taking  notice 
that  one  of  our  female  companicMis  was  big 
with  child,  affirmed  there  were  fourteen  in 
the  room,  and  that  instead  of  portending  one 
of  the  company  should  die,  it  plainly  fore- 
told one  of  tnem  should  be  bom.  Had  not  my 
friend  found  this  expedient  to  break  the 
omen,  I  question  not  but  half  the  women  in 
the  company  would  have  fallen  sick  that 
very  night 

An  old  msai,  that  is  troubled  with  the 
vapours,  produces  infinite  disturbances  of 
this  kind  am<aig  her  friends  and  neighbours. 
L  know  a  m^den  aunt,  oi  a  great  family, 
who  is  one  of  these  antiquated  Sybils,  that 
forebodes  and  prophesies  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other.  She  is  always  seeing 
apparitions  and  hearing  death-watches;  and 
was  the  other  day  almost  frighted  out  of 
her  wits  by  the  great  house-dog,  that  howbd 
in  the  stable  at  the  time  when  she  lay  ill 
of  the  tooth-ache.  Such  an  extravagant 
cast  of  mind  enga^  multitudes  of  people, 
not  only  in  impertinent  terrors,  but  in  su- 
pernumerary duties  of  life;  and  arises  from 
that  fear  and  ignorance  which  are  natural 
to  the  soul  of  man.  The  horror,  with  which 
we  entertain  the  thoughts  of  death,  (or  in- 
deed of  any  future  evil)  and  the  uncerttuntt' 
of  its  approach,  fill  a  melancholy  mind  with 
innumerable  apprehensions  and  suspicions, 
and  consequently  dispose  it  to  the  ooserra- 
tion  of  such  groundless  prodigies  and  pre- 
dictions. For  as  it  is  the  chief  concern  of 
^se  men  to  retrench  the  evils  of  life  by  the 
reasonings  of  philosophy;  it  is  the  employ- 
ment of  tools  to  multiply  them  by  the  senti- 
ments of  superstition. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  very  much 
troubled  were  I  endowed  with  this  divining 
quality,  though  it  should  inform  me  truly 
of  every  thing  that  can  befal  me.  I  would 
not  anticipate  the  relish  of  any  happiness, 
nor  feel  the  weight  of  any  misery,  before  it 
actually  arrives. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul 
against  these  gloomy  presages  and  terrors 
of  mind,  and  t3bat  is,  by  securing  to  niyself 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  that  Being 
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whodispoaea  of  events,  and  governs  fiituiity. 
He  sees  at  one  view  the  whole  thread  of 
my  existence,  not  only  that  part  of  it  which 
I  have  already  passed  through,  but  that 
Which  runs  forward  into  all  the  depths  of 
eternity.  When  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I 
recommend  myself  to  his  care;  when  I 
awake,  I  give  myself  up  to  his  direction. 
Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  will 
look  up  to  him  for  help,  and  questi(n  not 
but  he  will  either  avert  them,  or  turn  them 
to  my  advantage.  Though  I  know  neither 
the  time  nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I  nui 
to  die,  I  ixa  not  at  all  solicitous  about  it; 
because  I  am  sure  that  he  knows  them  both, 
and  that  he  will  not  fail  to  oomfoit  and  sup- 
port me  under  them.  C. 


Na  8.]      Friday,  March  9,  IMO-ll. 

At  Tenw  obMnra  gndiealM  ura  leiiiit, 

Et  mulu  nebuls  ciiciun  On  fudit  uaictu, 

Cernere  ne  qui*  eot-^ ^f;^ .  JEn.  1. 4UL 

Thn  narcta  obacure,  for  VeniM  lcindl;f  abraudf 
With  miaU  tkeir  penoiu,  and  iOTOlvea  in  donds. 

Drfdn. 

I  SHALL  here  communicate  to  the  world 
a_  couple  of  letters,  which  I  btiieve  will 
give  the  reader  as  good  an  entertainment  as 
any  that  I  am  able  to  furnish  him  with,  and 
therefore  shall  make  no  apology  for  them: 

*  To  the  S^ciater,  ta'c. 
♦Sir, 

'I  am  one  ti{  the  Erectors  cf  the  society 
for  the  reformaticHi  of  manners,  and  there- 
fore think  myself  a  prop^*  persm  for  your 
correspondence.  I  have  thoroughly  ex- 
amined the  present  state  of  reli^on  in 
Great  Britun,  and  am  able  to  acquaint  you 
wiA  the  predominant  vice  of  every  market 
torn  in  the  whole  island.  I  can  tell  you  the 
progress  that  virtue  has  made  in  all  our 
cities,  boroughs,  and  corporations;  and  know 
■s  well  the  evil  practices  that  are  commit- 
ted in  Berwick  or  Exeter,  as  what  is  done 
in  my  own  family.  In  a  word.  Sir,  I  have 
my  correspondents  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  nation,  who  send  me  up  punctual  ac- 
counts, from  time  to  time,  of  all  the  little 
irregularities  that  fall  under  their  notice  in 
thdr  several  districts  and  dividons. 

'I  am  no  less  acauainted  with  the  par- 
ticular quarters  ana  regions  of  this  great 
town,  than  with  the  different  parts  ana  dis- 
tributions of  the  whole  nation.  I  can  de- 
scribe every  parish  by  its  impieties,  and 
can  tell  you  in  which  of  our  streets  lewd- 
ness prevEuls,  which  gaming  has  taken 
possession  of,  and  where  druiucenness  has 
got  the  better  of  them  both.  When  I  am 
disposed  to  raise  a  fine  for  the  poor,  I  know 
the  lanes  and  alleys  that  are  mhabited  by 
common  swearers.  When  I  would  encou- 
rage the  hospital  of  Bridewell,  and  improve 
the  hempen  manufacture,  I  am  very  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  haunts  and  resorts 
of  female  ni^t-walkers. 

'After  thu  short  acconnt  cf  myid^  I 


most  kt  yoD  know,  tlutt  the  iaaaa  of  this 
paper  is  to  give  you  information  <x  a  certain 
irregular  assembly,  which  I  think  falls  very 
properly  under  your  observation,  especially 
lance  the  persons  it  is  composed  of  are 
criminals  too  conaderable  for  the  animad- 
versions of  our  society.  I  mean,  ur,  the 
Midnight  Mask,  which  has  of  late  been 
frequenUy  held  in  one  of  the  most  consmca- 
ous  parts  of  the  town,  and  which  I  hear 
will  be  continued  with  additions  and  im- 
provements. As  all  the  persons  who  com- 
pose thf  lawless  assemMy  are  masked,  we 
dare  not  attack  any  of  them  in  cxar  wav,  lest 
we  should  send  a  woman  of  quality  to  Bride- 
well, or  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Coun- 
ter: besides  that  their  numbers  are  so  veiy 
great,  that  I  am  afraid  they  would  be  able 
to  rout  our  whole  fraternity,  though  we 
were  accompanied  with  our  guard  of  con- 
stables. BoUi  these  reasons,  which  secure 
them  from  our  authority,  make  them  ob- 
noxious to  yours;  as  both  their  ^^uise  and 
their  numbers  will  give  no  particular  per- 
son reason  to  think  himself  affronted  by  you. 
'If  we  are  rightiy  informed,  the  niles 
that  are  observed  by  this  new  society,  are 
wonderfully  contrived  for  the  advancement 
of  cuckoldom.  The  women  either  come  by 
themselves,  or  are  inUoduced  by  friends, 
who  are  obliged  to  quit  them,  upon  thdr 
fii-st  entrance,  to  the  conversation  of  any 
body  that  addresses  himself  to  them.  There 
are  several  rooms  where  the  parties  may 
retire,  and  if  they  please,  show  their  faces 
by  consent  Whispers,  squeezes,  nods,  and 
embraces,  are  the  innocent  freedoms  of  the 
place.  In  short,  the  whole  design^  of  tins 
libidinous  assembly  seems  to  terminate  in 
assignations  and  intrigues;  and  I  hope  yai 
will  take  effectual  methods,  by  your  pubhc 
advice  and  admoniticms,  to  prevent  such  a 
promiscuous  multitude  of  both  sexes  frtan 
meeting  together  in  so  clandestine  a  manner. 

'I  am, 
•  Yodr  humble  servant,  and  fellow-labourer, 

«T.  B.' 

Not  long  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter, 
I  received  another  upon  the  same  subject; 
which,  by  the  date  and  style  of  it,  I  take  to 
be  written  by  some  young  templar: 
'Sir,  Middle  Temple,  iriO-11. 

'When  a  nan  has  been  guilty  of  any  vice 
or  folly,  I  think  the  best  atonement  he  can 
make  for  it,  is  to  warn  others  not  to  fall  into 
the  like.  In  order  to  this  I  must  acquaint 
you,  that  some  time  in  February  last  1  went 
to  the  Tuesday^  masquerade.  Upon  my 
first  gmng  in  I  was  attacked  byhalf  adoaen 
female  quakers,  who  seemed  willing  to 
adopt  me  for  a  brother;  but  upon  a  "^f'lj 
exMnination  I  found  they  were  a  sisterhw 
of  coquettes,  disguised  in  that  precise  h«»' 
I  was  soon  after  taken  out  to  dance,  ^"SJ^ 
I  fancied,  by  a  woman  of  the  first  9^V^' 
for  she  was  very  tall,  and  moved  gracewW 
As  soon  as  the  minuet  was  over,  ^' fS' | 
one  another  through  our  maaktj  aodw* 
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■1*07  vdl  read  mWaBer,  I  lepeated  to 
her  tbe  four  faHowiag  veraes  out  of  his  poem 
to  Vandyke: 

~Tbe  hiiedle—  Iotct  doci  aot  know 
WboM  eye*  Uw*  are  Uul  woond  Urn  •»; 
Bat.  coamaniM  wHh  Oif  an, 
laqaina  bar  maa*  tiiat  kia  lii*  heart." 

I  proiKiDnced  these  irorda  with  such  a 
iMiguishij^  air,  that  I  had  some  reason  to 
coBchide  Ihad  made  a  conquer  She  told 
ne  that  she  hoped  my  £Ke  was  not  akin  to 
my  tongne,  and  looking  npon  her  watch,  I 
acctdentaUr  discovered  the  figure  of  a  coro- 
aet  OB  the  oack  jmrt  of  it  i  was  so  trans- 
ported with  the  thooght  of  such  an  amour, 
diat  I  plied  her  from  one  room  to  another 
via  an  the  gallantries  I  could  invent;  and 
*  lea^  broag^t  things  to  so  happy  an 
issoe,  mat  she  gave  me  a  ^vate  meeting 
^  next  day,  without  page  or  footman, 
coach  or  equipage.  My  heart  danced  in 
nptOTCs;  hot  I  had  not  lived  in  this  golden 
mam  above  three  days,  before!  found 
good  reason  to  wish  that  I  had  continued 
tne  to  my  laundress.  I  have  rinoe  heard, 
by  a  very  great  accident,  that  this  fine  lady 
fas  not  hve  fer  from  Covent-garden,  and 
tbat  I  am  not  the  first  cully  whom  she  has 
paased  herself  upon  for  a  countess. 

'Tlnis,  air,  you  see  how  I  have  mistaken 
a  cknd  for  a  luno;  and  if  you  can  make  any 
we  of  this  adventure,  for  the  benefit  of 
ftose  who  may  possibly  be  as  vain  young 
coxcombs  as  myself,  I  do  most  heartily  give 
foo  leave. 

'I  am.  Sir, 
'Your  most  humble  admirer, 

'B.  L.' 

I  des^  to  viat  the  next  masquerade 
■}id4  m  the  same  habit  I  wore  at  Grand 
Ciin;  and  tffl  then  shall  susi>end  my  judg- 
■cat  of  this  midnight  entertainment.     C. 


IJok  9.]  Saturday,  March  10, 1710-11. 

'ngrie  agH  lahMa  com  ti(ride  faeem 
niieiiuai;  vris  inter  ee  ooUTenit  unis. 

Jia.  BtL  XV.  MS. 
IVer  with  tijer.  bear  wltb  bear  yoolj  And 
b  Mgaee  oAaaiTe  and  daftaiiTe  Joia'd.         7W& 

Ma>  is  said  to  be  a  sodable  animal,  and, 
»«  «n  instance  of  it,  we  may  observe,  that 
ve  take  all  occaaons  and  pretences  of  fbrm- 
Big  cMTselves  into  those  little  nocturnal  as- 
"mblies,  which  are  commonly  known  by 
thf  name  of  clubs.  When  a  set  of  men  find 
^^nsdves  agree  in  any  paitiollar,  though 
|*wr  go  trivial,  they  establish  themselves 
■to  a  kind  of  fraternity  and  meet  once  or 
^vitea  week,  upon  the  account  <rf' such  a  fan- 
•••tic  resembkuice.  I  know  a  conaderable 
^rket-town,  in  which  there  was  a  club  of 
■t  sen,  that  ^d  not  come  together  (as  you 
IB*T  vdl  sappose)  to  entertam  one  anotner 
^  >pti^tliness  and  wit,  but  to  keep  one 
^(^her  in  countenance.  The  room  where 
wchb  Biet  was  something  of  the  largest, 
*a  kad  two  entraacea,  the  one  by  a  door 
**inodexatea)B«^«adthe  other  by  a  pair 


of  fol^i»  doors.  If  a  candidate  for  this  cor- 
pulent club  could  make  his  entrance  through 
the  first,  he  was  looked  upon  as  unqualified; 
but,  if  he  stuck  in  the  passage,  and  could 
not  force  his  way  through  it,  the  folding- 
doors  were  immediately  thrown  open  for 
his  reception,  and  he  was  saluted  as  a  bro- 
ther. 1  have  heard  that  this  club,  though 
it  consisted  but  of  fifteen  perscMis,  weighed 
above  three  tons. 

In  opposition  to  this  society,  there  sprung 
up  another  composed  of  scarecrows  and 
skeletons,  who,  being  very  meagre  and  air 
vious,  did  all  they  could  to  thwart  the  de- 
signs of  their  bulky  brethren,  whom  they 
represented  as  men  of  dangerous  princitdes; 
till  at  length  they  worked  them  out  ot  the 
favour  of  the  people,  and  consequently  out 
of  the  magistracy.  These  factions  tore  the 
corporation  in  pieces  for  several  years,  till 
at  length  they. came  to  this  accoromodationt 
that  the  two  bdlifTs  of  the  town  should  be 
annually  chosen  out  d  the  two  clubs;  by 
which  means  th6  principal  magistrates  are 
at  this  day  coupled  like  rabbits,  one  fat  and 
one  lean. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  club,  or  ra- 
ther the  confederacy  of  the  Kings.  This 
grand  alliance  was  formed  a  little  after  the 
return  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  ad- 
mitted into  it  men  of  all  qualities  and  pro- 
fes«(»8,  provided  they  agreed  in  the  sur- 
name of  King,  which,  as  they  imagined, 
sufficiently  declared  the  owners  of  it  to  be 
altogetiier  untainted  with  republican  and 
anti-monarchical  principles. 

A  christian  name  has  likewise  been  often 
used  as  a  badge  oX  distinction,  and  made  the 
occasicm  of  a  club.  That  of  the  Georges, 
which  used  to  meet  at  the  sign  of  the 
George,  on  St  George's  day,  and  swear 
•  Before  George,'  is  stiU  fresh  in  every  one's 
laemory. 

There  are  at  present,  in  several  parts  of 
this  city,  what  they  call  street-clubs,  in 
which  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  street 
converse  together  every  n^ht  I  remem- 
ber, upon  my  inquirine  after  lodgings  in 
Ormond-street,  the  landlord,  to  recommend 
that  quarter  of  the  town,  told  me,  there 
was  at  that  time  a  very  good  club  in  it;  he 
also  told  me,  ujxin  farther  discourse  with 
him,  that  two  or  three  noisy  country 
'sqiiires,  who  were  settled  there  the  year 
before,  had  conmderably  sunk  the  price  of 
house-rent;  and  that  the  club  (to  prevent 
the  like  inconveniencies  for  the  fature)  had 
thoughts  of  taking  every  bouse  that  became 
vacant  into  their  own  hands,  till  they  had 
found  a  tenant  for  it,  of  a  sodable  nature 
and  good  conversation. 

The  Hum-Drum  club,  of  which  I  was 
formerly  an  unworthy  member,  was  made 
up  of  very  honest  gentlemen,  of  peaceable 
dispositions,  that  used  to  sit  together, 
smoke  dieir  pipes,  and  say  nothing,  till  mid- 
night The  Mum  club  (as  I  am  informed) 
is  an  institution  of  the  same  naturr,  and  as 
great  an  enemy  to  ndse. 
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After  these  two  innocent  societies,  I  can- 
not forbear  menticnun^  a  very  miscliievous 
one,  that  was  erected  in  the  rei^  of  Kine 
Charles  the  second:  I  mean  the, club  of 
duellists,  in  which  none  was  to  be  admitted 
that  had  not  fought  his  man.  The  presi- 
dent of  it  was  said  to  have  killed  half  a  do- 
zen in  single  combat;  and  as  for  the  other 
members,  they  took  their  seats  according 
to  the  number  of  their  slain.  There  was 
likewise  a  side-table,  for  such  as  had  only 
drawn  blood,  and  shown  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion of  taking  the  first  opportunity  to  quali- 
fy themselves  for  the  first  table.  This  club, 
consisting  only  of  men  of  honour,  did  not 
continue  long,  most  of  the  members  of  it 
being  put  to  the  sword,  or  hanged,  a  little 
after  its  institution. 

Our  modem  celebrated  clubs  are  found- 
ed upon  eating  and  drinking,  which  are 
points  wherein  most  men  agree,  and  m 
which  the  learned  and  the  illiterate,  the 
dull  and  the  airy,  the  philosopher  and  the 
buffoon,  can  all  of  them  bear  a  part  The 
Kit-cat*  itself  is  smd  to  have  taken  its  ori- 
ginal from  a  mutton-pie.  The  Beef-steakf 
and  October  clubs  are  neither  of  them 
averse  to  eating  and  drinking,  if  we  may 
form  a  judgment  of  them  from  thdr  re- 
spective titles. 

When  men  are  thus  knit  together,  by  a 
love  of  society,  not  a  spirit  of  faction,  and 
do  not  meet  to  censure  or  annoy  those  that 
are  absent,  but  to  enjoy  one  another;  when 
they  are  thus  combined  for  thdr  own  im- 

{)rovement,  or  for  the  good  of  others,  or  at 
east  to  relax  themselves  from  the  buaness 
of  the  day,  by  an  innocent  and  cheerful  con- 
versation, there  may  be  something  very 
usefiil  in  these  little  institutions  and  esta- 
blishments. 

I  cannot  forbear  concluding  this  paper 
■with  a  scheme  of  laws  that  I  met  with  upoo 
a  wall  in  a  little  alehouse.  How  I  came 
thither  I  may  inform  my  reader  at  a  more 
convenient  time.  These  laws  were  enact- 
ed by  a  knot  of  artisans  and  mechanics, 
who  used  to  meet  every  night;  and  as 
there  is  something  in  them  which  rives  us 
a  ijretty  pricture  of  low  life,  1  shall  tran- 
scribe them  word  for  word. 


*Tliia  dab,  which  took  iu  bum  ftom  ChtiMo|lbar 
Cat,  the  maker  of  their  muttoo-pie*,  w—  oritinallr 
(brmed  in  Sbire-lane,  about  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the 
•eren  biihopa,  for  a  little  ftee  evenini  oonTenation, 
but  in  dueen  Anne'a  reign  comprelienaed  above  forty 
aoblemen  and  lentlemen  of  the  lint  rank,  all  firm 
tMenda  to  the  Hanoverian  auceeeeion.  The  veraea  for 
tlteir  touUnf  glaaaea  were  written  by  Garth,  and  the 
Portraita  of  all  ita  membrra  painted  by  Kneller,  who 
waa  hiroaelf  one  of  their  number;  benee  all  portraita 
of  the  aame  dimenaiona  are  at  thia  time  known  by  the 
name  of  Kit  Cat.  Jacob  Tonaon,  the  bookaeller,  waa 
their  aecivtary,  and  built  a  lallery  at  hie  houae  at  Bam 
Elma,  for  the  reception  of  the  picturea,  and  where  tbe 
club  occaaionally  held  Ita  meeting*  From  l^naon, 
thia  valuable  collection  haa  come  by  inheritance  to 
Samuel  Baker,  Eaq.  of  Hertinffocdbury.  near  Hertford. 

t  Of  thiaclub,  it  la  aaid,  that  Mra.  Wofflniton,  tbeonly 
woman  belonging  to  it,  waa  preaident;  Richard  Bat- 
aovrt,  the  coaaedum,  waa  their  provedore,  and  a*  an 
konoaraU*  badge  of  hia  office,  won  a  email  gridiron 
«f  gold  baaf  rooM  hia  nack  with  a  giwa  ailk  riband. 


Sula  to  be  obterved  in  the  T^so-fiemnf 
Club,  erected  m  thit  place,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  friendship  and  good  neigh- 
bourhood, 

I.  Every  member  at  his  first  coining  in 
shall  lay  down  his  two-pence. 

II.  Every  member  shall  fill  his  pipe  oat 
of  his  own  box. 

III.  If  any  member  absents  himself  he 
shall  forfeit  a  penny  for  the  use  of  the 
club,  unless  in  case  of  sickness  or  imprison- 
ment. 

IV.  If  any  member  swears  or  corses,  hi* 
neighbour  may  give  him  a  kick  upoo  the 
shins. 

V.  If  any  member  tells  stories  in  the  chib 
that  are  not  true,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every 
third  lie  an  half-penny. 

VI.  If  any  member  strikes  another 
wrongfully  he  shall  pay  his  club  for  him. 

VII.  If  any  member  brings  his  wife  into 
the  club,  he  shall  pay  for  whatever  she 
drinks  or  smokes. 

VIII.  If  any  member's  wife  comes  to 
fetch  him  home  from  the  club,  she  shall 
speak  to  him  without  the  door. 

IX.  If  any  member  calls  another  a  cuck- 
old, he  shall  be  turned  out  of  tbe  club. 

X.  None  shall  be  admitted  into  the  club 
that  is  of  the  same  trade  with  any  member 
of  it. 

XI.  None  of  the  club  shall  have  his 
clothes  or  shoes  made  or  mended,  but  by  a 
brother  member. 

XII.  No  non-juror  shall  be  capable  of 
being  a  member. 

The  morality  of  this  little  club  is  guarded 
by  such  wholesome  laws  and  pensilties, 
that  I  question  not  but  my  reader  wiD  be 
as  well  pleased  with  them  as  he  would 
have  been  with  the  Leges  Corrvrvaks  of 
Ben  Jon  son,  tbe  regulations  of  an  old 
Roman  club,  cited  by  Lipsius,  or  the  rules 
of  a  Symposium  in  an  ancient  Greek  au- 
thor. C. 


Na  10.]  Monday,  March  12,  iriO-11. 

Nob  aliter  quam  qni  advorao  vii  flumine  lembua, 
Bemigiiaaubjgit:  ai  bracMafbrte  remiait, 
Atque  ilium  in  pnecepa  prooo  rapit  alveua  amai. 

Firf.  Owfy.l.  T.Wl- 

So  the  boat'a  ttaarajr  enw  the  eorrent  atem. 
And  alow  advancing,  atmnle  With  tbe  atream: 
But  if  they  alack  tlieir  handa,  or  ceaaa  to  arrive, 


Then  down  the  flood  with  headlong  haata  they**"- 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  hear 
this  great  city  inquiring  day  by  day  after 
these  my  papers,  and  receiving  my  morn- 
ing lectures  with  a  becoming  seriousness 
and  attention.  My  putdisher  tells  me,  that 
there  are  already  three  thousand  of  them 
distributed  erery  day  :  so  that  if  I  aiw* 
twenty  readers  to  every  paper,  which  I 
look  upon  as  a  modest  computatkOf  I  ^f 
reckon  about  threescore  tbonsand  disapK* 

m  London  and  Wegtminster,  who  I  hop* 
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■ynH  t^e  care  todistingirish  themselves  from 
tbe  thoughtless  heid  of  their  ignorant  and 
Battentive  brethren.  Since  I  bave  raised 
to  myself  so  great  an  audience,  I  shall  spare 
BO  pains  to  make  their  instruction  agree- 
able, said  their  diversion  useful.  For  which 
leiisoiis  I  shall  endeavour  to  enliven  mo- 
rality with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with 
morality,  that  my  readers  may,  if  possible, 
both  ways  find  tneir  account  m  the  specu- 
latiOD  M  the  dar.  And  to  the  aid  that 
their  virtue  ana  discretion  may  not  be 
ihort,  transient,  intermitting  starts  of 
thongfat,  I  have  resolved  to  refresh  their  me- 
mories from  day  to  day,  till  I  have  recover- 
ed them  out  of  that  desperate  state  of  vice 
and  foUy  into  which  the  age  b  fallen.  The 
BHid  that  lies  fellow  but  a  single  dav, 
»pruut»  up  in  folUes  that  are  only  to  be  kiU- 
ea  by  a  constant  and  assiduous  culture.  It 
was  said  of  Socrates,  that  he  brought  phi' 
lost^hy  down  from  heaven,  to  inhabit 
amcRig  men;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  to 
have  it  said  of  me  that  I  have  brought  phi- 
V»ophy  out  of  closets  and  libraries,  schools, 
and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  assem- 
bles, at  tea-tables,  and  in  coiFee-houses. 

I  would,  therefore,  in  a  very  particular 
manneT,  recommend  these  my  speculations 
to  an  weU-regnlated  famihes,  that  set 
afaart  an  hour  in  every  morning  for  tea 
and  bread  and  butter;  and  would  eamestiy 
advise  them,  for  their  good,  to  order  this 
Mper  tobe  punctually  served  up,  and  to  be 
MOKcd  npon  as  a  part  of  the  tea-equipage. 

Sr  Francns  Bacon  observes,  that  a  well- 
written  book,  compared  with  its  rivals  and 
antagonists,  is  like  Moses's  serpent,  that 
immtediately  swallowed  up  and  devoured 
'  ikose  of  the  Egyptians.  1  shall  not  be  so 
vain  as  to  think,  that  where  the  Spectator 
spears,  the  other  public  prints  will  vanish; 
bet  shall  leave  it  to  my  reader's  con^dera- 
tion,  whether  it  is  not  much  better  to  be  let 
iotothe  knowledge  of  one's  self,  than  to  hear 
what  passes  in  Muscovy  or  Poluid;  and  to 
aranse  ourselves  with  sach  writings  as  tend 
to  the  wearing  out  of  ignorance,  passion, 
aid  prejudice,  than  such  as  naturally  con- 
doce  to  inflame  hatreds,  and  make  enmi- 
ties irreconcilable? 

In  the  next  jdacel  would  recommend 
his  paper  to  the  daily  perusal  of  those  gen- 
tleiiKn  whom  I  cannot  but  consider  as  my 
good  brothers  and  allies,  I  mean  the  fra- 
ternity of  Spectators,  who  live  in  the  world 
without  having  any  thing  to  do  in  it;  and 
either  by  the  affluence  of  thdr  fortunes,  or 
laziness  of  their  dispoations,  have  no  other 
boainess  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  to 
look  upon  them.  Under  this  class  of  men 
art  comprehended  all  contemplative  trades- 
men, titular  physicians,  fellows  of  the  royal 
sodety,  templars  that  are  not  given  to  be 
contentions,  and  statesmen  that  are  out  of 
bnsness;  in  short,  every  one  that  considers 
tlK  worid  as  a  theato«,  and  demres  to 
Sonn  a  rig^t  judgment  of  those  whp  ate  the 
actonco  it. 


There  is  another  set  of  men  that  I  must 
likewise  lay  a  claim  to,  whom  I  have  lately 
called  the  Slanks  of  society,  as  b^g  alto- 
gether unfurnished  with  ideas,  till  the  bu- 
siness and  conversation  of  the  day  has  sup- 
plied them.  I  have  often  considered  those 
poor  souls  with  an  eye  rf  great  commisera- 
tion, when  I  have  heard  them  asking  the 
first  man  they  have  met  with,  whether 
there  was  any  news  stirring?  and  by  that 
means  gathering  together  materials  for 
thinking.  These  needy  persons  do  not  know 
what  to  talk  of,  till  about  twelve  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  for  by  that  time  they  are 
pretty  good  judges  of  the  weather,  know 
which  way  the  wind  sits,  and  whether  the 
Dutch  mul  be  come  in.  As  they  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  the  first  Aon  they  meet,  and  are 
grave  or  impertinent  all  the  day  long,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  which  they  have 
imbibed  in  the  morning,  I  would  eamestiy 
entreat  them  not  to  stir  out  of  their  cham- 
bers till  they  have  read  this  paper,  and  do 
promise  them  that  I  will  daily  instil  into 
them  such  soimd  and  wholesome  senti- 
ments, as  shall  have  a  good  (#ect  on  their 
conversation  for  the  ensuing  twelve  hours.. 

But  there  are  none  to  whom  this  paper 
will  be  more  useful  than  t<J  the  female 
world.  I  have  often  thought  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  pains  taken  in  finding  out 
proper  emplovments  and  diversions  for  the 
fiur  ones.  Their  amusements  seem  con- 
trived for  them,  rather  as  they  are  women, 
than  as  they  are  reascmable  creatures;  and 
are  more  adapted  to  the  sex  than  to  the 
species.  The  toilet  is  their  gi-eat  scene  of 
business,  and  the  right  adjusting  of  their 
hair  the  'principal  employment  of  their 
lives.  The  sorting  of  a  suit  of  ribands  is 
reckoned  a  very  good  morning's  work;  and 
if  they  make  an  excursion  to  a  mercer's  or 
a  toy-shop,  so  great  a  fatigue  makes  them 
unfit  for  any  thing  else  all  the  day  after. 
Their  more  serious  occupations  are  sew 
ing  and  embrcridery,  and  their  greatest 
drudgery  the  preptu^tions  of  jelhes  and 
sweetmeats.  This,  I  say,  is  the  state  of 
ordinary  women;  though  I  know  there  are 
multitudes  of  those  of  a  more  elevated  life 
and  conversation,  that  move  in  an  exalted 

Sihere  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  that  j(an 
1  the  beauties  of  the  mind  to_  the  orna- 
ments of  dress,  and  inspire  a  kind  of  awe 
and  respect,  as  well  as  love,  into  their 
male  beholders.  I  hope  to  increase  the 
number  of  these  bv  publishing  this  daily 
paper,  which  I  shall  always  endeavour  to 
mi^e  an  innocent  if  not  an  improving  en- 
tertainment, and  by  that  means  at  least  di- 
vert the  minds  of  my  female  readers  from 
greater  trifles.  At  the  same  time,  as  I 
would  fain  give  some  finishing  touches  to 
those  which  are  already  the  most  beautifiil 
pieces  in  human  nature,  I  rfiall  endeavour 
to  point  out  all  those  imperfections  that  are 
the  blemishes,  as  well  as  those  virtues 
which  are  the  embellishments,  of  the  sex. 
In  the  meanwhile,  I  hope  these  my  gen- 
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tie  readers,  who  have  so  much  time  on 
thdr  hands,  will  not  gmdge  throwing  away 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  day  on  this  paper, 
since  they  may  dp  it  without  any  hindrance 
to  badness. 

I  know  several  of  my  friends  and  well- 
wishers  are  in  great  pain  for  me,  lest  I 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the  s]nrit  of  a 

Saper  which  I  obhge  myself  to  fiimish  every 
nr;  but  to  make  them  easy  in  this  parti- 
cular, I  will  promise  them  faithfully  to  give 
it  over  as  soon  as  I  grow  dulL  ThisI  knoiw 
•will  be  a  matter  of  great  raillery  to  the 
small  wits,  who  will  fre<]uently  put  me  in 
mind  of  my  promise,  desire  me  to  keep  my 
word,  assure  me  that  it  is  high  time  to 
give  over,  with  many  other  little  pleasant- 
ries of  the  like  nature,  which  men  of  a  lit- 
tle smart  genius  cannot  forbear  throwing 
out  agunst  their  best  friends,  when  they 
have  such  a  handle  given  them  of  being 
witty.  But  let  them  remember,  that  I  do 
herebv  enter  my  caveat  i^;ainst  this  piece 
cf  raillery.  C. 


Na  11.]  Tuesday,  March  13,  1710-11. 

Oat  vanian  eorvit,  rezat  eenivrm  coInmtMs. 

Juv.  Sat.  ii.  63. 

Tin  doTO  are  ceuur'd,  wbile  the  crovra  an  qnr'd. 

Arietta  is  visited  by  all  persons  of  both 
sexes,  who  have  any  pretence  to  wit  and 
gallantry.  She  is  in  that  time  of  life  which 
18  neither  affected  with  the  follies  of  youth, 
or  infirmities  of  age;  and  her  ccnversa- 
tion  is  so  mixed  with  gaiety  and  prudence, 
that  she  is  agreeable  Doth  to  the  old  and 
the  young.  Her  behaviour  is  very  frank, 
without  being  in  the  least  blameable;  and 
as  she  is  out  of  the  track  of  any  amorous  br 
ambitious  pursuits  of  her  own,  her  visitors 
entertain  her  with  accounts  of  themselves 
very  freely,  whether  they  concern  their 
passions  or  their  interests.  I  made  her  a 
▼iat  this  afternoon,  having  been  formerly 
introduced  to  the  honour  of  her  acquaint- 
ance by  my  friend  Will  Honeycomo,  who 
has  prevailed  upon  her  to  admit  me  some- 
times into  her  assembly,  as  a  civil  inoffen- 
rive  man.  I  found  her  accompanied  with 
one  person  only,  a  common-place  talker, 
who,  upon  my  entrance,  arose,  and  after  a 
very_  sbght  civility  sat  down  again;  thin, 
turning  to  Arietta,  pursued  his  discourse, 
which  I  found  was  upon  the  old  topic  of 
constancy  in  love.  He  went  on  with  great 
facility  m  repeating  wliat  he  talks  everv 
day  of  his  life;  and  with  the  ornaments  of 
insignificant  laughs  and  gestures,  enforced 
his  arguments  by  quotations  out  of  plays 
and  songs,  which  allude  to  the  perjuries  of 
the  fair,  and  the  general  levity  of  women. 
Methought  he  strove  to  shine  more  thui 
ordinaruy  in  his  talkative  way,  that  he 
might  insult  my  silence,  and  (Ustinguish 
himself  before  a  woman  of  Arietta's  taste 
and  understanding.  She  had  often  an  in- 
dinatioR  to  interrupt  him,  but  could  find  I 


no  opportunity,  till  the  laram  ceased  of  it- 
self, which  it  did  not  till  he  had  repeated 
and  murdered  the  celebrated  story  c£  tiie 
Ephenan  matron. 

Arietta  seemed  to  regard  this  {riece  of 
r^llery  as  an  outrage  done  to  her  sex;  as 
indeed  I  have  always  observed  that  wo- 
men, whether  out  of  a  nicer  regard  to  their 
honour,  or  what  other  reason,  I  cannot 
tell,  are  more  sensibly  touched  with  those 
general  aspersions  which  are  cast  upon 
their  aex,  than  men  are  by  what  is  said  cf 
theiro. 

When  she  had  a  little  recovered  hersdf 
from  the  serious  anger  she  was  in,  she  re- 
plied in  the  following  manner. 

'  Sir,  when  I  ccaisider  how  perfectiy  new 
all  you  have  said  on  this  subject  is,  and  that 
the  story  you  have  given  us  is  not  quite  two 
thousand  years  old,  I  cannot  but  think  it  a 

giece  of  presumption  to  dispute  it  with  you: 
ut  your  quotatirais  put  me  in'mindo*  the 
fable  of  the  lion  and  the  man.  '  The  man 
walking  with  that  noble  animal,  showed 
lu^,  in  the  ostentation  of  human  supe- 
riority, a  sign  of  a  man  killing  a  lion.  Upon 
which,  the  lion  said,  very  justly,  "Wo 
lions  are  none  of  us  painters,  else  we  could 
show  a  hundred  men  kill«i  by  lions,  for 
cHie  lion  killed  by  a  man."  You  men  are 
writers,  and  can  represent  us  women  as 
unbecoming  as  you  please  in  your  woriu^ 
while  we  are  unable  to  return  the  injury. 
You  have  twice  or  thrice  observed  in  year 
discourse,  that  hypocrisy  is  the  very  foan- 
dation  of  our  education;  and  that  an  ability 
to  dissemble  our  affections  is  a  professed 
part  of  our  breeding.  These,  and  such 
other  reflections,  are  sprinkled  up  and 
down  the  writings  erf  all  ago,  bv  authors, 
who  leave  behina  them  memorials  of  thdr 
resentment  against  the  scorn  of  particidar 
women,  in  invectives  i^^nst  the  whole 
sex.  Such  a  writer,  I  doubt  not,  was  the 
celebrated  Petronius,  who  invented  the 
pleasant  ^gravations  of  tbe  frailty  of  the 
Ephesian  lady;  but  what  we  confer  this 
question  between  the  sexes,  which  has 
been  either  a  point  of  tkspute  or  raillery 
ever  since  there  were  aen  and  women,  let 
us  take  facts  from  plain  people,  and  from 
such  as  have  not  eitker  ambiticHi  or  capa- 
city to  embellish  their  narrations  with  any 
beauties  of  imagination.  I  was  the  other 
day  amusing  myseif  with  Ligaon's  Account 
of  Baihadoes;  aixl  in  answer  to  your  wdl- 
wrought  tale,  I  will  give  you  (as  it  dwells 
upon  my  memory)  out  oi  that  honest  tra- 
veller, in  his  fifty-fifth  page,  the  history  of 
Inkle  and  Yarica 

'  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  of  London,  aged 
twenty  years,  embarked  in  the  Downs,  in 
the  good  ship  called  the  Achilles,  bound 
for  tiie  West  Indies,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
164?',  in  order  to  improve  his  fortune  by 
trade  and  merchandiw.  Our  adventurer 
was  the  tiiird  son  of  an  eminent  dtizcn, 
v^io  had  taken  particular  care  to  instil  foto 
his  mind  an  early  love  of  gain,  by  outkaig 
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inm  a  perfect  master  of  namben,  and  coa- 
aranently  giring  him  a  quick  view  of  loss 
and  advantage,  and  jjreventing  the  natural 
hnpnlses  of  liis  passion,  by  prepossession 
towards  his  interests.  With  a  mind  thus 
tamed,  young  Inkle  had  a  person  every 
way  agreeable,  a  ruddy  vigjour  in  his  coun- 
tenance, strength  in  his  limos,  with  ringlets 
of  fair  bur  loosely  floi^ng  on  his  shoul- 
ders. It  happened  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  that  the  Achilles,  in  some  distress, 
fat  into  a  creek  on  the  main  of  America, 
m  search  of  provisions.  The  youth  who  is 
the  hero  of  my  story,  among  others,  went 
on  diore  on  this  occaaon.  From  thdr  first 
landing  they  were  observed  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  -who  hid  themselves  m  the  woods 
fisT  that  porpose.  The  English  unadvisedly 
marched  a  great  distance  from  the  shore 
into  the  country,  and  were  intercepted  by 
the  natives,  who  slew  the  greatest  number 
cf  them.  Our  adventurer  escaped  among 
others,  by  flying  into  a  forest.  Upon  his 
comiog  into  a  remote  and  pathless  part  c^ 
the  wood,  he  threw  himself,  tired  and 
breathless,  on  a  little  hUlock,  when  an  h- 
£an  maid  rushed  from  a  thicket  behind 
Um.  After  the  first  surprise  they  appear- 
ed mntoally  agreeable  to  each  other.  If 
tte  European  was  highljr  charmed  with 
the  fimba,  features,  and  wild  graces  of  the 
laked  American;  the  American  was  no 
less  taken  with  the  dress,  complexion  and 
Aape  of  an  European,  covered  from  head 
to  foot.  The  Inman  grew  immediately 
eaamoored  of  him,  and  consequently  soh- 
cztoos  for  his  preservation.  She  therefore 
conveyed  him  to  a  cave,  where  she  gave 
lorn  a  delicious  repast  of  fruits,  ana  led 
1dm  to  a  stream  to  slake  his  thirst  In  the 
undat  of  these  good  offices,  she  would  some- 
times play  with  his  hair,  and  delight  in 
the  oppostion  of  its  colour  to  that  at  her 
ingers:  then  open  his  bosom,  then  laugh 
at^m  for  covering  it.  She  was,  it  seems, 
a  person  of  distinction,  for  she  every  day 
came  to  him  in  a  Afferent  dress,  of  the 
noct  beautiful  shells,  bu^es,  and  beads. 
She  likewise  brought  him  a  great  many 
sMds  which  her  other  lovers  had  present- 
ra  to  her,  so  that  his  cave  was  lichlr 
adorned  with  all  the  spatted  skins  d 
beasts,  and  most  party-coloured  feathers 
of  fowls,  which  that  world  afforded.  To 
make  Us  confinement  more  tolerable,  she 
wnakl  carry  him  in  the  dusk  d  the  eve- 
inng,  or  br  the  favour  of  moonlight,  to  un- 
freqnentea  groves  and  solitudes,  and  show 
him  where  to  lie  down  in  safety,  and  deep 
ai^dst  ^e  fells  of  waters  ana  melody  cf 
nightingales.  Her  part  was  to  wMch  and 
hud  him  awake  in  ner  arms,  for  fear  of 
her  conntrymen,  and  wake  him  on  occa- 
mona  to  consult  his  safety.  In  ttfis  manner 
Al  the  lorers  pass  away  their  time  till 
they  bad  leamea  a  language  of  thdr  own, 
in  which  tite  voyager  communicated  to  his 
aiistreas  how  happy  he  should  be  to  have 
her  in  his  coonby,  wlttre  At  sho«ld  be 
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clothed  in  such  alks  as  his  waistcoat  was 
made  of,  and  be  carried  in  houses  drawn 
by  horses,  without  bdng  exposed  to  wind 
or  weather.  All  this  he  promised  her  the 
enjoyment  of,  without  such  fears  and 
alarms  as  they  were  there  tormented  with. 
In  this  tender  correspondence  these  lovers 
Uved  for  several  months,  when  Yarico, 
instructed  by  her  lover,  discovered  a  ves 
sel  on  the  coast,  to  which  she  made  sig- 
nals; and  in  the  night,  with  the  utmost  joy 
and  satisfaction,  accompanied  him  to  a 
ship's  crew  of  his  countrymen,  bound  for 
Barbadoes.  When  a  vessel  firom  the  m:un 
arrives  in  that  island,  it  seems  the  planters 
come  down  to  the  shore,  where  there  is 
an  immediate  market  of  the  Indians  and 
other  slaves,  as  with  us  of  horses  and  oxen. 

•^To  be  short,  Mr.  Thcanas  Inkle  now 
coming  iAto  Eng^sh  territories,  began  se- 
riously to  reflect  upon  his  loss  of  time,  and 
to  weigh  with  himself  how  many  days'  in- 
terest of  his  money  he  had  lost  dunng  his 
stay  with  Yarico.  This  thought  made  the 
young  man  pensive,  and  cardful  what  ac- 
count he  should  be  able  to  give  his  friends 
of  his  voyage.  Upon  which  consideration, 
the  pruaent  and  frugal  young  man  sold 
Yarico  to  a  Barbadian  merchant;  notwith- 
standing the  poor  girl,  to  incline  him  to 
commiserate  her  condition,  told  him  that 
she  was  with  child  by  him:  but  he  only 
made  use  of  that  information,  to  rise  in  his 
demands  upon  the  purchaser. ' 

I  was  so  touched  with  this  story  (which 
I  think  should  be  always  a  counterpart  to 
the  Ephesian  matron)  that  I  left  the  room 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  which  a  woman  rf 
Arietta's  good  sense  did,  I  am  sure,  take 
for  greater  ajmlanse  than  any  compliments 
I  oaaii  make  her. 


Na  12.]   Wednetday,  March  W,  1710-11. 

^Tetans  tTiu  UM  la  pobnoae  rerello. 

Ptn.  Sat.  r.  tS. 

I  root  th'  old  woman  from  thj  trembling  heart. 

At  my  coming  to  London,  it  was  some 
time  before  I  coiud  settle  myself  in  a  house 
to  my  liking  I  was  forced  to  quit  my  first 
lodgings  by  reason  of  an  officious  lanoladyt 
that  would  be  asking  me  every  morning 
how  I  had  slept.  I  then  feU  into  an  honest 
family,  and  Uved  very  happily  for  above  a 
week;  when  my  landlord,  who  was  a  jolly» 
good-natured  man,  took  it  into  his  head 
tiiat  I  wanted  company,  and  therefore 
woidd  firequentiy  come  mto  mrchamber^ 
to  keep  me  from  being  alone.  -  This  I  bore 
fbr  two  or  three  days;  but  telling  me  one 
day  that  he  was  afraid  I  was  melancholy, 
I  thought  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be 
gone,  and  accordingly  took  new  lodgings 
tiiat  very  night  About  a  week  after,  I 
fbmid  my  joUy  landlord,  who,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, was  an  honest,  hearty  man,  had  j>ut 
me  into  an  advertisement  in  the  Daily 
Coiurant,  in  the  foUowiQg  werdsi  <  Where- 
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as  a  melancbol^  man  left  his  lodgings  on 
Thursday  last,  in  the  afternoon,  'and  was 
afterwards  seen  going  towards  Idington :  if 
any  one  can  give  notice  of  him  to  R.  B. 
fishmonger  in  the  Strand,  he  shall  be  very 
well  rewarded  for  his  p^ns. '  As  I  am  the 
best  man  in  the  world  to  keep  my  own 
counsel,  and  my  landlord,  the  iishmonger, 
not  knowing  my  name,  this  accident  ofiny 
life  was  never  discovered  to  this  very  day. 
I  am  now  settled  witJi  a  widow  woman, 
who  has  a  great  many  children,  and  com- 
plies with  my  humour  in  every  thing.  I  do 
not  remember  that  we  have  exchanged  a 
•word  together  these  five  years;  my  coffee 
comes  into  my  chamber  every  morning 
without  asking  for  it:  if  I  want  fire,  I  point 
to  my  chimney,  if  water  to  my  baan,  upon 
which  my  landlady  nods,  as  much  as  to  say 
she  takes  ray  meaning,  and  immediately 
obeys  my  signals.  She  has  likewise  mo- 
delled her  family  so  well,  that  when  her 
little  boy  offers  to  pull  me  by  the  coat,  or 

§  rattle  in  my  face,  his  eldest  aster  imme- 
iately  calls  him  off,  and  bids  hun  not  dis- 
turb the  gentleman.  At  ray  first  entering 
into  the  family,  I  was  troubled  with  the 
civility  of  their  rising  up  to  me  every  time 
I  came  into  the  room;  but  my  landlady  ob- 
serving that  upon  these  occasions  I  always 
cried  Pish,  and  went  out  again,  has  forbid- 
den any  such  ceremony  to  be  used  in  the 
house;  so  that  at  present  I  walk  into  the 
kitchen  or  parlour,  without  being  taken  no- 
tice <rf,  or  giving  any  interruption  to  the 
business  or  discourse  of  the  family.  The 
mud  will  ask  her  mistress  ^though  I  am 
by)  whether  the  gentleman  is  ready  to  go 
to  dinner,  as  the  mistress  f  who  is  indeed  an 
excellent  housewife)  scolds  at  the  servants 
as  heartily  before  my  face,  as  behind  my 
back.  In  short,  I  move  up  and  down  the 
house,  and  enter  into  all  companies  with 
the  same  liberty  as  a  cat,  or  any  other  do- 
mestic animal,  and  am  as  little  suspected 
of  telling  any  thing  that  I  hear  or  see. 

I  remember  last  winter  there  were  seve- 
ral young  girls  of  the  neighbourhood  ritting 
aboiit  the  fire  with  my  landlady's  daugh- 
ters, and  telling  stories  of  spirits  and  appa- 
riUons.  Upon  my  opening  the  door  the 
young  women  broke  off  their  discourse,  but 
my  landlady's  daughters  telling  them  that 
it  was  nobody  but  the  gentleman  ([for  that 
is  the  name  which  I  go  by  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  well  as  in  the  family)  they  went 
on  without  minding  me.  I  seated  myself  by 
the  candle  that  stood  on  a  table  at  cme  end 
of  the  room;  and  pretending  to  read  a  book 
that  I  took  out  of  my  pocket,  heard  several 
dreadful  stories  of  ghosts,  as  pale  as  a.shes, 
that  had  stood  at  the  feet  of  a  bed,  or  walked 
over  a  church-yard  by  moon-light;  and  of 
others  that  had  been  conjured  into  Uic  Red- 
sea,  for  disturbing  people's  rest,  and  draw- 
ing their  curtains  at  nudiught,  with  many 
other  old  women's  fables  of  Uie  like  nature. 
As  one  spirit  raised  another,  I  observed, 
that  «t  the  end  of  every  story  the-idiole 


company  closed  their  rtnks,  and  crowded 
about  the  fire.  I  took  notice  in  particular 
of  a  little  boy,  who  was  so  attentive  to  every 
story,  that  I  am  mistaken  if  he  ventures  to 
go  to  bed  by  liimself  this  twelvemonth.  In- 
deed they  talked  so  long,  that  the  imagina- 
tions of  tiie  whole  assembly  were  manifestly 
crazed,  and,  I  am  sure,  will  be  the  worse 
for  it  as  long  as  they  live.  I  heard  one  of 
the  nrls,  that  had  looked  upon  me  over  her 
shoulder,  asking  the  company  how  long  I 
had  been  in  the  room,  and  whether  I  did 
not  look  paler  than  I  used  to  do.  This  put 
me  under  some  apprehensions  that  I  should 
be  forced  to  explam  myself,  if  I  did  not  re- 
tire; for  whidi  reason  I  took  the  candle  into 
my  hand,  and  went  up  into  my  chamber, 
not  without  wondering  at  this  unaccounta- 
ble weakness  in  reasonable  creaturesj  that 
they  should  love  to  astonish  and  terrify  one 
another.  Were  I  a  &ther,  I  should  take  a 
particular  care  to  preserve  my  children 
from  these  little  horrors  of  imag^ation, 
which  they  are  apt  to  contract  when  they 
are  young,  and  are  not  able  to  shake  off 
when  they  are  in  years.  I  have  known  a 
soldier  that  has  entered  a  breach,  affrighted 
at  his  own  shadow,  and  look  pale  upon  a 
little  scratching  at  his  door,  who  the  day 
before  had  marched  up  against  a  battery  « 
cannon.  There  are  mstarces  of  persois, 
who  have  been  terrified  even  to  distraction 
at  the  figure  of  a  tree,  or  the  shaking  of  a 
bulrush.  The  truth  of  it  is,  1  look  upon 
a  sound  imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing 
of  life,  next  to  a  clear  judgment,  and  a  good 
conscience.  In  the  mean  time,  since  there 
are  very  few  whose  minds  are  not  more  or 
leas  subject  to  these  dreadfiil  thoughts  and 
apprehenMons,  we  ought  to  arm  ourselves 
against  them  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
religion,  '  to  pull  the  old  woman  out  of  our 
hearts, '  (as  Persius  expresses  it  in  the  motto 
of  my  paper,)  and  extinguish  those  imper- 
tinent notions  which  we  imbibed  at  a  tune 
that  we  were  not  able  to  judge  of  thdr  ab 
surdity.  Or,  if  we  believe,  as  many  wise 
and  good  men  have  done,  that  there  are 
such  phantoms  and  apparitions  as  those  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  let  us  endeavour  to 
establish  to  ourselves  an  interest  in  Him, 
who  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  creation 
in  his  hands,  and  moderates  them  after 
such  a  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one 
being  to  break  loose  upon  another  without 
his  knowledge  and  p>ermissiaii. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  jtwn  in  the 
opinion  with  those  who  believe  that  all  the 
regions  of  nature  swarm  with  spirits;  and 
that  we  have  multitudes  of  spectators  aa  all 
our  actions,  when  we  think  ourselves  most 
alone;  but  instead  of  terrifying  myself  with 
such  a  notion,  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  to 
think  that  I  am  always  engaged  with  such 
an  innumerable  society  in  searching  out  the 
wonders  of  the  creatirai,  and  joiiung  in  the 
same  ctmcert  of  praise  and  adoration. 

Milton  has  finely  described  tWs  mixed 
commuiuoa  of  men  and  spirits  in  paradise; 
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tod  had  doubtless  his  eye  up>on  a  verse  in 
ok)  Hesiod,  which  is  almost  word  for  word 
the  same  with  lus  third  Une  in  the  foUow- 
Bg  passage: 


-Tfor  tluak,  tbiMigb  men  wera  none. 


nu  feMT*o  would  wast  ipectslora,  God  want  prain; 
IBBaasof  opiritnal  eraatum  walk  the  eanb 
r— 1».  both  wlwD  we  wake  and  wbsn  we  ileep; 
tM  liiae  witb  oeaaeleaa  praiae  hie  worki  behold 
BMh  day  aad  ni(tat.    Mow  often  tnm  the  steep 
OttAakaf  hill  or  thkket  have  we  heanl 
OHHtial  TOiee*  to  the  midniKbt  air, 
Sole,  or  reapooaive  each  to  other*i  note, 
a^iV  their  great  CRStor  I    OA  In  bando, 
mile  tber  kMp  watch,  or  nightly  roundinc  walk, 
WHk  beaT'aljr  loach  of  initramental  •ounos. 


b  (at  banaonic  nnmkar  Join'd,  their  oonn 
'  I  the  Bi^it,  and  lift  our  Ihoughu  tobei 


tav*n. 
ParadkuLott. 

c. 


Na  13.]     Thursday,  March  15,  iriO-11. 


ne  Bihi,  d  ftieiii  tn  leo,  qoalia  erii? 


Mtrtt 


W«R  Toa  a  Bon,  how  would  70a  bebaTe  T 

There  is  nothing  that  of  late  years  has 
aScmded  matter  of  greater  amusement  to 
Ae  town  than  Signior  Nicolini's  combat 
with  a  lioo  in  the  Haymarket,  which  has 
been  very  often  exhibited  to  the  general 
tatis&ction  of  most  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
trr  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  Upon 
tlw  first  rumour  c^  this  intended  combat  it 
was  confidently  affirmed,  and  is  still  be- 
Sered,  by  many  in  both  galleries,  that  there 
would  be  a  tame  lion  sent  from  the  tower, 
every  opera  night,  in  order  to  be  killed  by 
Hydaspes;  this  report,  though  altogether 
•nnmUess,  so  universally  prevailed  m  the 
npper  regions  of  the  playhouse,  that  some 
«  me  most  refined  poutidans  in  those  parts 
«f  the  audience,  gave  it  out  in  whisper,  that 
(be  lioa  was  a  cousin-german  of  the  tiger 
who  made  his  appearance  in  King  'VV^- 
litm's  dajrs,  and  that  the  stage  would  be 
aipplied  with  Hons  at  the  public  expense, 
dnnng  the  whole  sesaon.    Many  likewise 
were  the  conjectures  of  the  treatment  which 
this  Bon  was  to  meet  with  from  the  hands 
flf  Signior  Nicolini;  some  supposed  that  he 
was  to  sid>due  him  in  redtadvo,  as  Orpheus 
■aed  to  serve  the  wild  beasts  in  his  time, 
and  afterwards  to  knock  him  on  the  head; 
some  fancied  that  the  lion  would  not  pre- 
tend to  lay  his  paws  upcn  the  hero,  by  rea- 
HD  of  the  received  opinion,  that  a  Uon  will 
not  hart  a  virgin.    Several,  who  pretended 
to  have  seen  the  opera  in  Italy,  had  in- 
bnaed  thdr  fnends,  that  the  hcai  was  to 
act  a  part  in  high  Dutch,  and  roar  twice 
or  thnce  to  a  thoroi^h  bass,  before  he  fell 
at  the  feet  of  Hydaspes.    To  clear  up  a 
■tatter  that  was  so  variously  reported,  I 
have  made  it  my  business  to  examine  whe- 
Umt  tlus  pretended  lion  i»  really  the  savage 
he  appears  to  be,  or  only  a  counterfeit. 

But  oefore  I  commtmicate  my  discoveries, 
1  moat  acqoaint  the  reader,  that  upon  my 
walking  bt-tund  the  acenea  last  winter,  as  I 


was  thinUng  on  something  else,  1  acci- 
dentally justled  agunst  a  monstrous  animal 
that  extremely  startled  me,  and  upon  my 
nearer  survey  of  it,  api>eared  to  be  a  lion 
rampant     The  lion  seeing  me  very  much 
surprised,  told  me,  in  a  gentle  voice,  that 
I  might  come  by  him,  if  1  pleased:  '  For,' 
says  he,  '  I  do-not  intend  to  nurt  any  body.* 
I  thanked  him  very  kindly,  and  piassed  oy 
him :  and  in  a  little  time  after  saw  him  leap 
upon  the  stage,  and  act  his  part  with  very 
great  applause.     It  has  been  observed  by 
several  tnat  the  lion  has  changed  his  man- 
ner of  acting  twice  or  thrice  since  his  first 
appearance;  which  will  not  seem  strange, 
when  I  acquaint  my  reader  that  the  hon 
has  been  changed  upon  the  audience  three 
several  times.    The  first  lion  was  a  candle 
snulTer,  who  being  a  fellow  of  a  testy  cho- 
leric temper,  overdid  his  part,  and  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  killed  so  easily  a» 
he  ought  to  have  done;  beades,  it  was 'ob- 
served of  him,  that  he  grew  more  suriy 
every  time  that  he  came  out  of  the  lion; 
and  naving  dropt  some  words  in  ordinary 
ccHiversation,  as  if  he  had  not  fought  his 
best,  and  that  he  suffiered  himself  to  be 
thrown  upon  his  back  in  the  scuffle,  and 
that  he  would  wrestle  with  Mr.  Nicolim 
for  what  he  pleased,  out  of  his  lion's  skin, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  discard  him:  and 
it  is  verily  Deheved,  to  this  day,  that  had 
he  been  brought  upon  the  st^e  another 
time,  he  would  certainly  have  done  mis- 
chief.   Beades,  it  was  objected  against  the 
first  lion,  that  he  reared  himself  so  high 
upon  his  hinder  paws,  and  walked  in  so 
erect  a  posture,  that  he  looked  more  like 
an  old  man  than  a  lion. 

The  second  hon  was  a  tulor  by  trade, 
who  belonged  to  the  playhouse,  and  had 
the  character  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  man 
in  his  profesnon.  If  the  former  was  too 
furious,  this  was  too  sheepish  for  Ins  part; 
insomuch,  that  after  a  short  modest  walk 
upon  the  stage,  he  would  fall  at  the  first 
touch  of  Hydaspes,  without  (p-applin^  with 
him,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  rf 
showing  his  variety  of  Italian  trips.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  he  once  gave  him  a  rip 
in  his  flesh-colour  doublet:  but  this  was 
only  to  make  work  for  himself,  in  his  pri- 
vate character  of  a  tailor.  I  must  not  omit, 
that  it  was  this  second  lion  who  treated  me 
with  so  much  humanity  behind  the  scenes. 
The  acting  lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, a  country  g^tieman,  who  does  it 
for  his  diversion,  but  desires  his  name  may 
be  ccQcealed.  He  says,  very  handsomdy, 
in  his  own  excuse,  that  he  does  not  act  for 
gain,  that  he  indulges  an  innocent  pleasure 
m  it;  and  tiiat  it  is  better  to  pass  away  an 
eveiung  in  this  manner,  than  in  gaming  and 
drinking:  but  at  the  same  time  says,  with 
a  very  agrwable  raillery  upon  himself,  that 
if  his  name  should  be  known,  the  ill-na- 
tured world  tnight  call  him,  •  The  ass  in 
the  lion's  skin.'  This  gentleman's  temper 
is  made  out  of  such  a  happy  mixture  of  the 
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mild  and  the  choleric,  that  he  outdoes  both 
his  predecessors,  and  has  drawn  together 
greater  audiences  than  have  been  known  in 
the  memory  of  man. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  narrative,  with- 
out taking  notice  of  a  groundless  report  that 
has  been  r^sed  to  a  gentleman's  disadvan- 
tage, of  whom  I  must  declare  myself  an  ad- 
mirer; namely,  that  Signior  Kicolini  and 
the  lion  have  Seen  sitting  peaceably  by  one 
another,  and  smoking  a  pipe  together  be- 
hind the  scenes;  by  which  their  common 
enemies  would  insmuate,  that  it  is  but  a 
sham  combat  which  they  represent  upon 
the  stage:  but  upon  inqmry  I  find,  that  if 
any  such  correspondence  has  passed  be- 
tween them,  it  was  not  till  the  combat  was 
over,  when  the  lion  was  to  be  looked  upon 
as  dead,  according  to  the  received  rules  <rf 
the  drama.  Besides,  this  is  what  is  prac- 
tised every  day  in  Westminster-hall,  where 
nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a  couple 
of  lawyers,  who  have  been  tearkig  each  omer 
to  pieces  in  the  court,  embracing  one  an- 
other as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  it 

I  would  not  be  thought  in  anjr  part  of  this 
relation,  to  rdBect  upon  Sigmor  Nicolini, 
who'  in  acting  this  paot  only  complies  with 
the  wretched  taste  of  his  audience;  he 
knows  very  well,  that  the  lion  has  many 
more  admirers  than  himsdf;  as  they  say 
of  the  famous  equestrian  statue  on  the  Pont 
Neuf  at  Paris,  that  more  people  go  to  see 
the  horse,  than  the  king  who  sits  upon  it 
On  the  contrary,  it  gives  me  a  just  indigna- 
tion to  see  a  person  whose  action  gives  new 
mmesty  to  kings,  resolution  to  heroes,  and 
softness  to  lovers,  -thus  sinking  from  the 
greatness  of  his  behaviour,  and  degraded 
mto  the  character  of  the  Londcm  Prentice. 
I  have  often  wished,  that  our  tragedians 
would  copy  after  this  great  master  of  ac- 
tion. C(Hud  they  make  the  same  use  of 
their  arms  and  legs,  and  inform  their  faces 
with  as  significant  looks  and  passions,  how 
glorious  would  an  English  tragedy  appear 
with  that  action,  which  is  capable  of  giving 
dignity  to  the  forced  thoughts,  cold  con- 
ceits, and  unnatural  expressions  of  an  Italian 
opera!  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  related 
this  combat  of  the  lion,  to  show  what  are 
at  present  the  rrigning  entertainments  of 
the  politer  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Audiences  have  often  been  reproached 
by  writers  for  the  coarseness  of  their  taste: 
but  our  present  grievance  does  not  seon  to 
be  the  want  of  a  good  taste,  but  of  common 
tense.  C. 


Nal4.]    Friday,  March  16, 1710-11. 

Team  Ui,  infeUz,  axae  montlrlt. 

OrW,  JM.lr.aM. 

Wktich  Uut  tboa  art!  pnt  off  thii  mouutHU  alia|B. 

I  WAS  reflecting  this  morning  up>on  the 

2;ririt  and  humour  of  the  public  diversions 
ve-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  those  of  the 


present  time;  and  lamented  to  myself,  that 
though  in  those  days  they  neglected  thdr 
morality,  they  kept  up  thdr  good  sense; 
but  that  the  beau  monde,  at  ftresent,  is  only 
grown  more  childish,  not  more  innocent 
than  the  former.  While  I  was  in  this  train 
of  thought,  an  odd  fellow,  whose  foot  1 
have  often  seen  at  the  playhouse,  gave  me 
the  following  letter  with  these  woms:  'Sr, 
the  Lion  presents  his  humble  service  to 
you,  and  desired  me  to  give  this  into  your 
own  hands.' 

•  From  my  den  in  the  Haymarket, 
'Sir,  March  15. 

'I  have  read  all  your  jwpers,  and  have 
stifled  my  resentment  against  your  reflec- 
tions upon  operas,  until  that  of  this  day, 
wherein  you  plainly  insinuate,  that  Sigmor 
Nicolini  and  myself  have  a  correspondence 
more  friendly  than  is  consistent  with  the 
valour  of  his  character,  or  the  fierceness  of 
mine.  I  deare  you  would,  for  your  own. 
sake,  forbear  such  intimations  for  the  fu- 
ture; and  must  say  it  is  a  g^re^t  piece  of  ill 
nature  in  you,  to  show  so  great  an  esteem 
for  a  foreigner,  and  to  discourage  a  lAoa 
that  is  your  own  countryman. 

'  I  take  notice  of  your  fable  of  the  lion  and 
roan,  but  am  so  equally  concerned  in  the 
matter,  that  I  shall  not  be  offended  to  which 
soever  of  the  animals  the  superiority  is 
given.  You  have  misrepresented  me,  in 
saying  that  I  aip  a  country  gentieman,  who 
act  only  for  my  diveraon;  whereas,  had  I 
still  the  same  woods  to  range  in  which  I 
once  had  when  1  was  a  fox-hunter,  I  should 
not  resign  my  manhood  for  a  maintenance; 
and  assure  you,  as  low  as  my  tircumstancrs 
are  at  present,  I  am  so  much  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, that  I  would  scorn  to  be  any  beast  for 
bread,  but  a  lion. 

♦Yours,  8cc' 

I  had  no  sooner  ended  this,  than  one  of 
my  landlady's  children  brought  me  in  seve- 
ral others,  with  some  of  which  I  shall  make 
up  my  present  paper,  they  all  having  a 
tendency  to  the  same  subject,  viz.  the  3e- 
gance  of  our  present  diversions. 

Sir,  Covent-Garden,  March  13. 

•  I  have  been  for  twenty  years  under-sex- 
ton  of  this  parish  of  St  Paul's  Covent- 
garden,  and  nave  not  missed  tolling  in  to 
prayers  six  times  in  all  those  years;  which 
office  I  have  performed  to  my  g;reat  satis- 
faction, until  this  fortnight  last  past,  during 
which  time  I  find  my  congregation  take  the 
warning  of  my  bell,  morning  and  evening, 
to  go  to  a  puppet-show  set  forth  by  one 
Powell  under  ttie  piazzas.  By  this  means  I 
have  not  only  lost  my  two  customers,  whom 
1  used  to  place  for  sixpence  a  {riece  over 
against  Mrs.  Rachel  Eyebright,  but  Mrs. 
Rachel  herself  is  gone  thither  also.  There 
now  appear  among  us  none  but  a  few  or^ 
nary  people,  who  come  to  church  «ily  to 
say  their  prayers,  so  that  I  have  no  work 
worth  sp«iking  of  but  on  Sundays.  I  hav8| 
placed  my  sod  at  the  ria7i7.a8,  t»  acgwaial 
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die  l*£es  fhat  the  bell  rings  for  church, 
and  that  it  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the 
garden;  but  they  only  laugh  at  the  child. 

■  I  donre  you  would  lay  this  before  all  the 
'World,  that  I  may  not  be  made  such  a  tool 
for  the  fiitnre,  and  that  punclunello  may 
choose  hoars  leas  canonical.  As  things  are 
now,  Mr.  Powell  has  a  fuU  congregation, 
wlule  we  have  a  very  thin  house;  which  if 
you  can  remedy,  you  will  very  much  oblige, 
•Sir,  Yours,  &c^ 

The  fidlowing  epistle  I  find  is  frran  the 
undertaker  of  the  masquerade. 
•Sir. 

'I  have  observed  the  rules  of  my  mask 
■o  carefully  (in  not  inquiring  into  persons) 
that  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  were  one  of 
the  company  or  not,  last  Tuesday;  but  if 
Tou  were  not,  and  still  design  to  come,  I 
desire  you  would,  for  your  own  entertain- 
ment, please  to  admonish  the  town,  that  all 
persoos  indifierently  are  not  fit  for  this  sort 
rf  diversacn.  I  could  wish,  ar,  you  could 
ma^  them  understand  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
actine  to  go  in  masquerade,  and  a  man 
dioula  be  able  to  say  or  do  things  proper  for 
the  dress  in  which  he  appears.  We  have 
BOW  and  then  rakes  in  the  habit  of  Roman 
Mnators,  and  grave  politicians  in  the  dress 
t£  rakes.  The  misfortune  of  the  thing  is, 
that  people  dress  themselves  in  what  they 
have  a  mind  to  be,  and  not  what  they  are 
fit  for.  There  is  not  a  girl  in  the  town,  but 
let  her  have  her  will  m  going  to  a  mask, 
and  she  shall  dress  as  a  shepherdess.  But 
let  mc  b^  of  them  to  read  the  Arcadia,  gr 
•ome  other  good  romance,  before  they  ap- 
pear in  any  such  character  at  my  house. 
The  last  day  we  presented,  every  body  was 
so  rashly  habited,  that  when  they  came  to 
speak  to  each  other,  a  nymph  with  a  crook 
had  not  a  word  to  say  but  in  the  pert  style 
of  the  pit  bawdry;  and  a  man  in  the  habit 
of  a  phdosopher  was  speechless,  till  an  oc- 
caskn  offered  of  expresai^  himself  in  the 
reiiise  (X  the  tiring  nxHns.  We  had  a  judge 
that  danced  a  minuet,  with  a  quaker  for  ms 
partner,  while  half  a  dozen  harlequins  stood 
Dy  as  spectators:  a  Turk  drank  me  off  two 
bottles  of  wine,  and  a  lew  eat  me  up  half  a 
ham  of  bacon.  If  I  can  bring  my  design  to 
bear,  and  make  the  maskers  preserve  their 
characters  in  my  assemblies,  I  hope  you 
win  aUow  there  is  a  foundation  I^d  for  more 
degant  and  improving  gallantries  than  any 
the  town  at  present  affords,  and  conse- 
quently that  you  will  give  your  approbation 
tothe  eodeavours.o^  Sr, 

'  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant ' 

1  am  very  glad  the  following  epistle 
obBges  me  to  mention  Mr.  Powell  a  second 
time  in  the  same  paper;  for  indeed  there 
cannot  be  too  great  encouragement  ^ven  to 
Us  skill  in  motions,  provided  he  is  under 
proper  restrictiODS. 

♦81B, 

'The  opera  at  the  HaymaAet,  and  that 
■ider  the  Uttie  Kazza  m  Covent  garden. 


bdng  at  present  the  two  leading  diverrions 
of  the  town,  and  Mr.  Powell  professing  in 
his  advertisements  to  set  up  Whittington 
and  his  Cat  agjunst  Rinaldo  and  Armida, 
my  curiosity  led  me  the  beginning  of  last 
week  to  view  both  these  performances,  and 
make  my  observations  upon  them. 

'First,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  observe 
tiiat  Mr.  Powell  wisely  forbearing  to  give 
his  company  a  bill  «  fere  before-hand, 
every  scene  is  new  and  unexpected;  where 
as  it  is  certain,  that  the  undertakers  of  the 
Haymarkot,  ^ving  raised  too  great  an  ex- 
pectation in  their  printed  opera,  very  much 
disappoint  their  audience  on  the  stage. 

'The  kiiK  of  Jerusalem  is  obliged  to 
come  from  the  city  on  foot,  instead  at  being 
drawn  in  a  triumphant  chariot  by  white 
horses,  as  my  opera-book  had  promised 
me;  and  thus,  while  I  expected  Armida's 
dragons  should  rush  forward  towards  Ar- 
gentes,  I  found  the  hero  was  obliged  to  go 
to  Armida,  and  hand  her  out  of  her  coach. 
We  had  also  but  a  very  short  allowance  of 
thunder  and  lightning;  though  I  cannot  in 
this  place  omit  doing  justice  to  the  boy  who 
had  the  direction  of  the  two  painted  dra- 
gons, and  made  them  sjnt  fire  and  smoke. 
He  flashed  out  his  rosin  in  such  just  pro- 
portions, and  in  such  due  time,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  conceiving  hopes  of  his  bdng 
one  day  a  most  excellent  player.  I  saw  in- 
deed, but  two  things  wanting  to  render  his 
whole  action  complete,  I  mean  the  keeping 
his  head  a  little  lower,  and  hiding  his  can- 
dle. 

'  I  observed  that  Mr.  Powell  and  the  un- 
dertakers of  the  opera  had  both  the  same 
thought,  and  I  think  much  about  the  same 
time,  of  introducing  animals  on  their  seve 
ral  stages,  though  indeed  with  very  dif 
ferent  success.  The  sparrows  and  chaf- 
finches at  the  Haymartet  fly  as  yet  very 
irregularly  over  the  stage;  and  instead  of 
perching  on  the  trees,  and  perfbnning  their 
parts,  these  young  actors  either  get  into  the 
galleries,  or  put  out  the  candles;  whereas 
Mr.  Powell  has  so  well  disciplined  his  pig, 
that  in  the  first  scene  he  and  Punch  dance  a 
minuet  together.  I  am  informed,  however, 
that  Mr.  Powell  resolves  to  excel  his  ad- 
versaries in  their  own  way;  and  introduce 
larks  in  his  next  opera  of  Susannah,  or  In- 
nocence Betrayed,  which  will  be  exhibited 
next  week,  with  a  pair  of  new  Elders. 

•The  moral  of  Mr.  Powell's  drama  is 
violated,  I  confess,  by  Punch's  national  re- 
flections on  the  French,  and  King  Harry's 
laying  his  leg  upon  the  Queen's  lap,  in  too 
ludicrous  a  manner,  before  so  great  an  as- 
sembly. 

•  As  to  the  mechaiusm  and  scenery,  wery 
thing,  indeed,  was  uniform,  and  of  a  piece, 
and  the  scenes  were  mana^d  very  dexter 
ously;  which  calls  on  me  to  take  notice, 
that  at  the  Haymarket,  the  undertakers 
forgetting  to  change  the  side-scenes,  we 
were  presented  with  a  prosjiect  of  the  ocean 
in  the  midst  of  a  delightfid  grove;  and 
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(hough  the  gentlemen  on  the  stage  had 
very  much  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the 
grove,  by  walking  up  and  down  between 
the  trees,  I  must  own  I  was  not  a  little 
astonished  to  see  a  well-dressed  young  fel- 
low, in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  appear  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  and  without  any  visible 
concern  taking  snuff. 

•I  shall  only  observe  one  thing  farther, 
in  which  both  dramas  agree;  which  is,  that 
by  the  squeak  of  their  voices  the  heroes  of 
each  are  eunuchs;  and  as  the  wit  ip  both 
pieces  is  equal,  I  must  prefer  the  perform- 
ance of  Mr.  Powell,  because  it  is  in  our 
ownlangui^e. 

«Iam,«cc' 


Vo.  15.]  Saturday,  March,  17, 1710-11. 

Pam  leTM  eapiut  animo* 

OtM,  .«n  .«it.  i.  UB. 
Light  mindi  an  pleaied  witb  tilflei. 

When  I  was  to  France,  I  used  to  gaze 
with  great  astonishment  at  the  splendid 
equipages,  and  party-coloured  habits,  of 
4hat  fantastic  nation.  I  was  one  day  in  par- 
ticular contemplating  a  ladv  that  sat  m  a 
coach  adorned  with  gildea  Cupids,  and 
finely  painted  with  the  loves  of  Venus  and 
Adonis.  The  coach  was  drawn  by  six  milk- 
white  horses,  and  loaded  behind  with  the 
«ame  number  of  powdered  foobnen.  Just 
before  the  lady  were  a  couple  of  beautiful 
paees,  that  were  stuck  amoDg  the  harness, 
and  by  their  gay  dresses  and  smiling  fea- 
tures, looked  like  the  elder  brothers  of  the 
little  boys  that  were  carved  and  painted  in 
every  comer  of  the  eoach. 

The  lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleanthe, 
who  afterwards  gave  an  occarion  to  a  pretty 
melancholy  noveL  She  had,  for  several 
years,  received  the  addresses  of  a  gentle- 
man, whom,  after  a  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, she  forsook,  upon  the  account 
of  this  shining  equipage,  which  had  be«n 
offered  to  her  oy  one  of  great  riches,  but  a 
icrazy  constitution.  The  circumstances  in 
which  I  saw  her,  were,  it  seems,  the  dis- 
guises only  of  a  broken  heart,  and  a  kind  of 
■pageantry  to  cover  distress,  for  in  two 
months  sfter,  she  was  carried  to  her  grave 
with  the  same  pomp  and  magnificence,  be- 
ing sent  thither  partlv  by  uie  loss  of  one 
lover,  and  partly  by  ttie  possesaon  of  an- 
other. 

I  have  often  reflected  with  myself  on  Has 
vnaceountable  hnmoar  in  womankind,  of 
being  smitten  with  every  thing  that  is  showy 
and -superficial;  and  on  the  numberiess  evils 
tiiat  befal  the  sex,  from  this  light  fantasti- 
cal dlspo^tion.  I  mysdf  remember  a  young 
lady  that  was  very  warmly  sotieited  by  a 
couple  of  importunate  rivals,  who  for  seve- 
ral months  together,  did  all  they  could  to 
recommend  themselves,  by  complacency  of 
behaviour,  and  agreeableness  of  conversa- 
tion. At  length  when  the  competition  was 
dottbtfiil,  9nd  the  lady  uodetermioed  in  berl 


choice,  one  of  the  young  lovers  very  luckily 
bethought  himseu  of  adding  a  supJemume 
rary  lace  to  his  liveries,  which  hsul  so  good 
an  effect,  that  he  married  her  the  very 
week  after. 

The  usual  conversation  of  ordinary  wo- 
men very  much  cherishes  this  natural  weak- 
ness of  being  taken  with  outside  and  ap- 
pearance. Talk  of  a  new-married  couple, 
and  you  immediately  hear  whether  they 
keep  their  coach  and  six,  or  eat  in  plate. 
Mention  the  name  of  an  absent  lady,  and  it 
is  ten  to  one  but  you  learn  something  of  her 
gown  and  i)etticoaL  A  ball  is  a  great  help 
to  discourse,  and  a  birth-day  fiinushes  con- 
versation for  a  twelvemonth  after.  A  fur- 
below of  precious  stones,  a  hat  buttoned 
with  a  diamond,  a  brocade  waistcoat  or  pet- 
ticoat, are  standing  topics.  In  short,  they 
consider  only  the  drapery  of  the  species, 
and  never  cast  away  a  thought  on  those 
ornaments  of  the  mind  that  make  p>ersons 
illustrious  in  themselves,  and  usefiil  to 
others.  When  women  are  thus  perpetually 
dazzling  one  another's  imaginations,  and 
filling  their  heads  with  nothing  but  colow^ 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  more  attentive 
to  the  superficial  parts  of  life,  than  the  solid 
and  substantial  blessings  of  it,  A  girl,  who 
has  been  trained  up  in  this  kind  of  conver- 
sation, is  in  danger  of  every  embroidered 
coat  that  comes  in  her  way.  A  pair  of 
fringed  gloves  may  be  her  ruin.  In  a  word, 
lace  and  ribands,  silver  and  gold  galloons, 
with  the  like  glittering  gewgaws,  are  so 
many  lui-es  to  women  m  wesCk  minds  and 
low  educations,  and  when  artificially  dis- 
played, are  able  to  fetch  down  the  most 
airy  coquette  from  the  wildest  of  her  flights 
ana  rambles. 

True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and 
an  enemy  to  pximp  and  noise;  it  arises,  in 
the  first  place  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's 
self;  and  in  the  next,  from  the  Mendship 
and  conversation  of  a  few  select  compa- 
nions; it  loves  shade  and  solitude,  and  na- 
turally haunts  groves  and  fountains,  fields 
and  meadows:  in  short,  it  feels  every  thing 
it  wants  within  itself,  and  receives  no  addi- 
tion from  multitudes  of  witnesses  and  spec- 
tators. On  the  contrary,  false  happiness 
loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the 
eyes  of  the  worid  upon  her.  She  does  not 
receive  any  satisfaction  from  the  applauses 
which  she  ^ves  herself;  but  from  the  ad- 
miration which  she  raises  in  others.  She 
flourishes  in  courts  and  palaces,  theatres 
and  assemblies,  and  has  no  existence  but 
when  she  is  looked  upon. 

Aurelta,  though  a  woman  of  great  quality, 
delights  in  the  privacy  of  a  countiy  bfe,  and 
passes  away  a  great  part  of  her  time  in  her 
own  walks  and  |;ardens.  Her  husband,  who 
is  her  bosom  fnend  and  companion  in  her 
solitudes,  has  been  jn  love  with  her  ever 
since  he  knew  her.  They  both  abound  wnh 
good  sense,  consummate  virtue,  and  a  mu- 
tual  esteem  ;  and  are  aperpetual  entertain^ 
meat  to  one  another.  Their  iaaiilj  is  uoder 
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K>  regular  an  economy,  in  its  honn  of  de- 
'votko  and  repast,  employment  and  diver- 
aioo,  that  it  '\ooka  like  a  little  ccxnmonwealth 
within  itself.  They  often  go  into  company, 
that  they  may  return  with  the  greater  de- 
light to  one  another;  and  sometimes  live  in 
town,  not  to  enjoy  it  so  properly,  as  to  grow 
weary  of  it,  that  they  may  renew  in  them- 
selves the  relish  of  a  country  life.  By  this 
means  they  are  happy  in  each  other,  be- 
loved by  their  chilu^,  adored  by  their 
servants,  and  are  become  the  envy,  or 
rather  the  delight  of  all  that  know  them. 

How  diflferent  to  this  is  the  life  cfFulvia! 
She  cansider&  her  husband  as  her  steward, 
and  kjoks  upon  discretion  and  good  house- 
wifieiy  as  lime  domestic  virtues,  unbecom- 
ing a  woman  of  quality,  ^e  thinks  life  lost 
in  her  own  family,  and  fancies  herself  out 
of  the  world,  when  she  is  not  in  the  ring, 
the  pktyhoose,  or  the  drawing-room.  She 
lives  in  a  perpetual  moti(m  of  body,  and 
rwrtessness  of  thought,  and  is  never  easy 
in  any  one  place,  when  she  thinks  there  is 
more  company  in  another.  The  missing  of 
as  op«ra  the  first  night,  would  be  more 
afBirang  to  her  than  the  death  of  a  child. 
She  pities  all  the  valuable  part  of  her  own 
sex,  and  calls  every  woman  of  a  prudent, 
modest,  and  retired  life,  a  poor-spirited, 
onpc^ished  creature.  What  a  mortification 
would  it  to  be  to  Fulvia,  if  she  knew  that 
hiCT  setting  herself  to  view  is  but  exposing 
herself  and  that  she  grows  contemptible 
bf  being  c<mspicuou8.' 

I  cannot  conclude  my  paper  without  ob- 
serving, that  Virgil  has  very  finely  touched 
qpoD  tliis  female  passion  for  dress  and 
mow,  in  the  character  of  Camilla;  who, 
QMUgh  she  seems  to  have  shaken  off  all 
the  &ier  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  is  still  de- 
scribed as  a  woman  in  this  particular.  The 
poet  tells  us  that  after  havmg  made  a  great 
umghter-of  the  enemy,  she  unfortunately 
cast  ner  eye  on  a  Trojan  who  wore  an  em- 
broidered tunic,  a  beautiful  coat  of  m^, 
with  a  mantle  of  the  finest  purple.  'A 
ndden  bow,'  says  he,  '  hung  upon  his  shoul- 
der; his  garment  was  buckled  with  a  golden 
clan>,  and  his  head  covered  with  a  helmet 
of  the  same  shining  metaL'  The  Amazoi 
immediatel}r  dn^M  out  this  well-dressed 
warrior,  bemg  seized  with  a  woman's  long- 
ing for  the  pretty  trappings  that  he  was 
a<k>med  with: 


TotDmqu*  incanta  per  agmen 

Tamiaeo  fneda  et  ^Uoma-uaebat  imore. 
.Sii.xi.7ffi. 

This  heedless  pursuit  after  these  glitter- 
ing trifles,  the  poet  (by  a  nice  concealed 
nMTal}  represents  to  have  been  the  destruc- 
ticn  at  his  female  hero.  C. 


Ha  16.]    Monday,  March  19,  inO-11. 

Qmi  mmai  atqne  deoens  eoro  «l  rogo.  et  omnia  in  iioe 
mt.  B»r.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  i.  U. 

WliBi  rtabt,  what  trne,  what  At  we  Joitly  call, 
let  lliia  be  an  aj  care— Ck  tliii  i*  aU.         Ptft. 


I  HAVE  received  a  letter  dealing  me  to 
be  very  satirical  upon  the  little  muff  that 
is  now  in  fashion;  another  informs  me  of  a 
pair  of  silver  garters  buckled  below  the 
knee,  that  have  been  lately  seen  at  the 
Rainbow  coffee-house  in  Fleet-street;  a 
third  sends  me  a  heavy  complaint  against 
fringed  gloves.  To  be  brief,  there  is  scarce 
an  ornament  of  either  sex  which  one  or 
other  of  my  correspondents  has  not  in- 
veighed against  with  some  bitterness,  and 
recommended  to  my  observation.  I  must, 
therefore,  once  for  all,  inform  my  readers, 
that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  sink  the  dig- 
nity of  this  my  paper,  with  reflections  upon 
red  heels  or  top-knots,  but  rather  to  enter 
into  the  passions  of  mankind,  and  to  correct 
those  depraved  sentiments  that  pve  birth 
to  all  those  little  extravagancies  which  ap- 
pear in  their  outward  dress  and  behaviour. 
Foppish  and  fantastic  ornaments  are  only 
indications  of  vice,  not  criminal  in  them- 
selves. Extinguish  vanity  in  the  mind,  and 
you  naturally  retrench  the  little  superflui- 
ties of  gamitore  and  equipage.  The  bios 
soms  will  fall  of  themselves  when  the  root 
that  nourishes  them  is  destroyed. 

I  shall,  therefore,  as  I  have  sud,  apply 
my  remedies  to  the  first  seeds  and  pnnci- 
ples  of  an  affected  dress,  without  descend- 
mg  to  the  dress  itself;  though  at  the  same 
time  I  must  own  that  I  have  thought  of 
creating  an  officer  under  me,  to  be  entitied, 
'  The  Censor  of  small  Wares,'  and  of  al- 
lotting him  one  day  in  the  week  for  the 
execution  of  such  his  office.  An  operator 
of  this  nature  might  act  under  me,  with  the 
same  regard  as  a  surgeon  to  a  physician; 
the  one  might  be  employed  in  healing  those 
blotches  and  tumours  which  break  out  in 
the  body,  wirile  the  other  is  sweetening  the 
blood,  and  rectifying  the  constitution.  To 
speak  truly,  the  young  people  of  both  sexes 
are  so  wonderfully  apt  to  shoot  out  into  long 
swords  or  sweeping  trains,  bushy  head- 
dresses or  full-bottomed  periwigs;  with 
several  other  incumbrances  of  dress,  that 
they  stand  in  need  of  being  pruned  very 
frequentiy,  lest  they  should  be  oppressed 
with  ornaments,  ana  over-run  with  tne  lux- 
uriance of  their  habits.  I  am  much  in 
doubt  whether  I  should  give  the  prdFer- 
ence  to  a  quaker  that  is  trimmed  close,  and 
almost  cut  to  the  quick,  or  to  a  beau  that  is 
loaden  with  such  a  redundance  of  excres- 
cences. I  must  therefore  desire  my  cor- 
respondents to  let  me  know  how  they  ap- 
prove my  project,  and  whether  they  think 
the  erectmg  of  such  a  petty  censorslup  may 
not  turn  to  the  emolument  of  the  public, 
for  I  would  not  do  any  tiling  of  this  nature 
rashly  and  without  advice. 

There  is  another  set  of  correspondents  to 
whom  1  must  address  myself  in  the  second 
place;  I  mean  such  as  fiU  their  letters  with 
private  scandal,  and  black  accounts  of  par- 
ticular persons  and  families.  The  world 
is  so  full  of  ill  nature,  that  I  have  lampoons 
sent  me  by  people  who  cannot  spell,  and 
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aatires  eompoaed  by  those  who  scarce  know 
how  to  write.  By  the  last  post  in  particu- 
lar, I  received  a  packet  of  scandal  which 
>s  not  legible;  and  have  a  whole  bundle  dP 
letters  in  women's  hands,  that  are  full  of 
blots  and  calumnies,  insomuch,  that  whea 
I  see  the  name  Cslia,  PhiUis,  Pastors,  or 
the  like,  at  the  bottom  of  a  scrawl,  I  con* 
dude  of  course,  that  it  biing[s  me  some  ao 
count  cf  a  fallen  virgin,  a  faithless  wife,  or 
an  amorous  widow,  I  must  therefore  in> 
form  these  my  correspondents,  that  it  ii 
not  my  design  to  be  a  publisher  of  intrigues 
and  cuckoldoms,  or  to  bring  little  infamous 
Ctories  out  of  their  present  lurking-hotes 
Into  broad  day-light.  If  I  attack  the  vi' 
ciou^  I  shall  only  set  upon  them  in  a  body; 
Bod  will  not  be  provoked  by  the  ■worst  usage 
I  can  receive  from  others,_  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  any  particular  criminal  In  short 
I  have  so  much  of  a  drawcansit  in  me,  that 
J  shall  pass  over  a  angle  foe  to  charge 
whole  armies.  It  is  not  Lais  nor  Silenus, 
but  the  harlot  and  the  drunkard,  whom  I 
«hall  endeavour  to  expose;  and  shall  oaa^ 
eider  the  crime  as  it  appears  in  the  species, 
not  as  it  is  circumstanced  in  an  individual. 
I  think  it  was  Caligula,  who  wished  the 
whole  city  of  Rome  had  but  one  neck,  that 
be  might  behead  them  at  a  blow,  I  shall 
do,  out  of  humanity,  what  that  emperor 
would  have  done  in  the  cruelty  of  his  tem- 
per, and  aim  every  stroke  at  a  collective 
body  of  offenders.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
very  sensible  that  nothing  iq)reads  a  paper 
like  private  calumny  and  defamation;  out 
as  my  speculaticns  are  not  imder  this  no- 
cesnty,  they  are  not  exposed  to  thi«  temp* 
tation. 

In  the  next  plaee  I  must  apply  myself  to 
my  party  correspondents,  who  are  continii- 
ally  teasing  me  to  take  notice  of  one  an- 
other's proceeding  How  often  am  I  asked 
by  both  sides,  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be 
an  uncMicemed  spectator  of  the  rogueries 
ihat  are  committed  by  the  party  which  is 
opposite  to  him  that  writes  the  letter. 
About  two  days  anee,  I  waa  reproached 
with  an  old  Grecian  law,  that  forbids  any 
■nan  to  sttMid  as  a  neuter,  or  a  looker-on  in 
the  divisions  of  his  countiy.  However,  as 
I  am  very  sensible  my  paper  would  lose 
Its  whole  effect,  should  it  run  out  into  the 
outrages  of  a  party,  I  shall  take  ear*  to 
keep  clear  of  every  thing  which  looks  that 
way.  If  I  can  any  way  assuage  private  in- 
flammations, or  allay  public  ferments,  I 
•hall  apply  myself  to  it  with  my  utmost 
endeavours:  but  will  never  let  my  heart 
reproach  me  with  having  done  any  thing 
towards  increaang  those  feuds  and  animon- 
ties  that  extinguish  reUgion,  defoce  govern- 
ment, and  make  a  nation  miserable; 

What  I  have  ssud  under  the  three  fore- 
going heads  will,  I  am  afrsud,  very  much 
retrench  the  number  of  my  correspondents, 
I  shall  therefore  acquamt  my  reader,  that 
if  he  has  started  any  hint  which  he  is  not 
able  to  pursue,  if  he  has  met  wift  any  nir- 


prising  story  which  he  does  not  know  how 
to  teU,  if  he  has  discovered  any  epidemical 
vice  which  has  escaped  my  observation,  or 
has  heard  of  any  uncommon  virtue  which 
he  would  desire  to  pubUsh;  in  short,  if  he 
has  any  materials  that  can  fiimish  out  an 
innocent  diversion,  I  shall  promise  him  my 
best  a^stance  in  the  working  of  them  up 
for  a  pubKc  entertainment. 

This  paper  my  reader  will  find  was  in- 
tended for  an  answer  to  a  multitude  of  cor> 
respondents;  but  I  hope  he  will  pard<»  me 
if  I  mngle  out  one  of  them  in  particular, 
who  has  made  me  so  very  humble  a  request, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  complying  with  it. 

« To  the  Relator. 
•Sir,  March  15,  ino-n. 

<  I  am  at  present  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mind  my  own 
business;  and  therefore  beg  of  you  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  put  me  into  some  small 
poet  under  you.  I  observe  that  you  have 
appointed  your  printer  and  publisher  to 
receive  letters  and  advertisements  for  the 
city  of  London,  and  shall  think  myself  very  ■ 
much  honoured  by  you,  if  you  will  appoint 
me  to  take  in  letters  and  advertisements 
for  the  city  of  Westminster  and  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  Though  I  cannot  promise  to  Ml 
such  an  employment  with  sufRcient  abili- 
ties, I  will  endeavour  to  make  up  with  in- 
dustry and  fidelity  what  I  want  in  parts 
and  genius. 

'  I  am,  Sr, 
'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

•CHARLES  LILLIE.' 
C. 


Na  ir.]    Tutiday,  Mtrch  20,  1710-11. 
-— TMram  aoi*  ouini*  vnltiiia.     Jwt.  Bit  x.  191. 

^— A  TiMf*  rough, 
Deftma'd.  nnfeatur'd.  Drfin. 

Since  our  persons  are  not  of  our  own 
making,  when  they  are  such  as  appear  de- 
fective or  uncomely,  it  is,  methinks,  an 
honest  and  laudable  fortitude  to  dare  to  be 
ugly;  at  least  to  keep  ourselves  from  being 
abashed  with  a  consciousness  of  imperfec- 
tions which  we  cannot  help,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  guilt  I  would  not  defend  a 
haggard  beau,  for  passing  away  much  time 
at  a  glass,  and  giving  softness  and  languish- 
ing graces  to  deformity)  all  I  intend  is,  that 
we  ought  to  be  contented  with  our  counte- 
nance and  shape,  so  for  as  never  to  give 
ourselves  an  uneasy  reflection  on  that  sub- 
ject. It  is  to  the  ordinary  people,  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  make  very  proper  re- 
mains on  any  occasion,  matter  ol  great  jesL 
if  a  man  enters  with  a  prominent  pair  of 
shoulders  into  an  assemMv,  or  is  distin- 
giushed  by  an  expan&on  of  mouth,  or  obli- 
quity of  aspect  It  is  happy  for  a  man 
that  has  any  of  those  oddnesses  about  him, 
if  ]>»  pan  DC  ss  merry  upcQ  himself  at 
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ctfaeis  are  apt  to  be  upcm  that  occaaon. 
When  he  can  possess  himself  with  such  a 
dieerfulness,  women  and  children,  who  are 
at  first  frighted  at  him,  will  afterwards  be 
as  much  pleased  with  him.  As  it  is  barba- 
Tons  in  others  to  rally  him  for  natural  de- 
fects, it  is  extremely  agreeable  when  he 
can  Jest  upon  himself  for  them. 

Madam  Maintenon's  first  husband*  was  a 
hero  in  this  kind,  and  has  drawn  many  plea- 
Bntries  &oni  the  irregularity  of  his  shape, 
which  he  describes  as  very  much  resem- 
bfing  the  letter  Z.  He  diverts  himself  like- 
wise by  representing  to  his  reader  the  make 
t£  an  ei^ne  and  [xuly,  with  which  he  used 
to  take  offhia  hat  When  there  happens 
to  be  any  thin^  ridiculous  in  a  visage,  and 
the  owner  of  it  thinks  it  an  aspect  of  dig- 
nity, be  must  be  of  verygreat  quality  to  be , 
exempt  from  raillery.  The  best  expedient 
theretore  is  to  be  pleasant  upon  himseli 
Prince  Harry  and  Falstaff,  in  Shakspeare, 
liSFe  carried  the  ridicule  upon  fat  and  lean 
as  &r  as  it  will  go.  Famaff  is  humour- 
ooaly  called  woolsack,  bedpresser  and  hill 
of  flesh;  Harry,  a  starveling,  an  elves-skin,  a 
dKath,  a  bow-case,  andatuck.  Thereis,  in 
several  incidents  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween them,  the  jest  still  kept  up  upon  the 
persoo.  Great  tenderness  and  sensibility 
in  this  pcnnt  is  one  of  the  greatest  weak- 
nesses «  self-love.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  a  little  unhappy  in  the  mould  of  my 
face,  which  is  not  quite  so  long  as  it  is 
bnaid.  Whether  this  might  not  parthr 
arise  from  my  o]>ening  my  mouth  mucn 
addomer  than  other  people,  and  by  conse- 
«)oence  not  so  much  lengthening  the  fibres 
mmy  visage,  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  deter- 
mine. How(;ver  it  be,  I  have  been  often  put 
ent  of  countenance  by  the  shortness  of  my 
face,  and  was  form«ly  at  great  pains  of 
concealing  it  by  wearing  a  periwig  with  a 
W^  fore-top,  and  letting  my  beard  grow. 
Bnrt  now  I  have  thoroughly  got  over  this 
delicacy,  and  could  be  contented  with  a 
much  shorter,  provided  it  might  qualify 
Be  for  a  member  of  the  merry  dub,  whicn 
ihe  fidlowin|;  letter  gives  me  an  account  of 
I  have  received  it  from  Oxford,  and  as  it 
•boonds  with  the  spirit  of  mirth  and  good 
kmnoor,  which  is  natural  to  that  place,  I 
daU  set  it  down  word  for  word  as  it  came 
tome. 

'Most  PHorotniD  Sir, 

•  Having  been  very  well  entertained,  in 
Ihe  last  M  your  speculations  that  I  have 
fet  seen,  by  your  specimen  upon  clubs, 
which  I  therefore  hope  you  wiU  continue,  I 
4un  take  the  liberty  to  furnish  you  with  a 
brief  account  of  such  a  one  as,  perhaps,  vou 
hare  not  seen  in  ttH  your  travels,  unless 
k  was  your  fortune  to  touch  upon  some  of 
the  woody  parts  of  the  African  continent, 
in  yoor  voy^e  to  or  from  Grand  Caira 


There  have  arose  in  this  university  (long 
since  you  left  us  without  saying  any  thing) 
several  of  these  inferior  hebdomadal  socie* 


_•  Tbe eetdmicd P«al  SeunNi,  stttjior  of  Uie  Bomtn 
« 


ties,  as  the  Punning  club,  the  Witty  club, 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  Handsome  club; 
as  a  burlesque  upon  which,  a  certain  merry 
species^  that  seem  to  have  come  into  the 
world  in  masquerade,  for  some  years  last 
past  have  associated  themselves  together, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  the  U^ly  club. 
This  ill-favoured  fraternity  consists  of  a 
president  and  twelve  fellows;  the  choice 
of  which  is  not  confined  by  patent  to  any 
particular  foundation,  (as  St.  John's  men 
would  have  the  world  believe,  and  have 
therefore  erected  a  separate  society  within 
themselves, )  but  liberty  is  left  to  elect  from 
any  school  in  Great  Britain,  provided  the 
candidates  be  within  tbe  rules  of  the  club, 
as  set  forth  in  a  table,  entitled,  « The  Act 
of  Deformity;'  a  clause  or  two  of  which  I 
shall  transmit  to  you. 

'I.  That  no  person  whatsoever  shall 
be  admitted  without  a  viable  queerity  in 
his  aspect,  or  peculiar  cast  of  countenance; 
of  which  the  president  and  officers  for  tbe 
time  being  are  to  determine,  and  the  pre  • 
sident  to  have  the  casting  voice. 

'  II.  That  a  singular  reg^and  be  had  upco 
examination,  to  the  gibbosity  of  the  gentle- 
men that  offer  themselves  as  founders' 
kinsmen;  or  to  the  obUquity  of  their  figure, 
in  what  sort  soever. 

'  III.  That  if  the  quantity  of  any  man's 
nose  be  eminentiy  miscalculated,  whether 
as  to  the  length  or  breadth,  he  shall  have 
a  just  pretence  to  be  elected. 

'  Lastiy,  That  if  there  shall  be  two  op 
more  competitors  for  the  same  vacancy, 
caterit  paribus,  he  that  has  the  thickest 
skin  to  have  the  preference. 

•  Every  fresh  member,  upon  the  first 
night,  is  to  entertain  the  company  with  a 
dish  of  codfish,  and  a  speech  m  praise  of 
.ffisop,  whose  portraiture  they  have  in  full 
proportion,  or  rather  disproportion,  ovev 
the  chimney;  and  their  design  is,  as  soon 
as  their  funds  are  sufficient,  to  purchase  the 
heads  of  Therates,  Duns  Scotus,  Scarron, 
Hudibras,  and  the  old  gentleman  in  Old- 
ham, with  all  the  celebrated  ill  faces  of 
antiquity,  as  fiimiture  for  the  club-room. 

•As  they  have  always  been  professed 
admirers  c*  the  other  sex,  so  they  unaiU- 
mously  declare  that  they  will  give  all  pos- 
able  encouragement  to  such  as  will  take 
the  benefit  ofthe  statute,  though  none  yet 
have  appeared  to  do  it. 

'  The  worthy  president  who  is  thdr 
most  devoted  champion,  has  lately  shown 
me  two  copies  of  verses,  composed  by  a 
gentleman  of  this  society;  the  first  a  con- 
gratulatory ode,  inscribed' to  Mrs.  Touch- 
wood, upon  the  loss  of  her  two  fore-teeth; 
Oie  other  a  panegyric  upon  Mrs.  Andi- 
ron's left  shoulder.  Mrs.  Vizard,  (he 
says)  since  the  small-pox,  is  grown  tolera- 
bly ugly,  and  a  top  toast  in  the  club;  but  I 
never  heard  him  sv  lavish  cf  bis  fine  things. 
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as  upon  old  Nell  Trot,  who  constantly  dffi- 
ciates  at  their  table;  her  he  even  adores 
and  extols  as  the  very  counterpart  of  mo- 
ther Shipton;  in  short,  Nell,  (says  he)  is 
one  of  the  extraordinary  works  of  nature; 
but  as  for  complexion,  shape,  and  features, 
so  valued  by  others,  they  are  all  mere  out- 
ade  and  symmetry,  which  is  his  aversion. 
Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  the  president 
is  a  fiicetious  pleasant  gentleman,  and  never 
more  so,  than  when  he  has  got  (as  he  calls 
them)  his  dear  mummers  about  him;  and 
he  often  protests  it  does  him  good  to  meet 
a  fellow  with  a  right  genuine  grimace  in 
his  air  (which  is  so  agreeable  in  the  gene- 
rality of  the  French  nation;)  and,  as  an  in- 
stance (rf  his  sincerity  in  this  particular,  he 
gave  me  a  right  of  a  list  in  his  pocket-book 
of  all  this  class,  who  for  these  five  years 
have  fallen  under  his  observation,  with 
himself  at  the  head  of  them,  and  in  the 
real"  (as  one  of  a  promising  and  improving 
aspect,) '  Sir, 

•  Your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 
•ALEXANDER  CARBUNCLE. 
•  Oxford,  March  12,  iriO. ' 


No.  18.]   Wedneiday,  March  21, 1710-11. 

-— Equitii  qooqne  Jam  mignvlt  ab  aura  Tohipta 

r>_.:. -^:— _ 1 Tsudiavana. 

Bar.  Lib.  S.  Ep.  i.  187. 


Omnia  ad  iMcrtot  ocutoa,  et  gaudia  vana. 


-^Butnow  our  nobles  too  are  foipa  and  rain. 
Neglect  the  Hue,  but  love  tbe  painted  loene. 

Oaedk. 

It  is  my  design  in  this  paper  to  deliver 
down  to  posterity  a  faithful  account  of  the 
Italian  opera,  and  of  the  gradual  progress 
which  it  n^  made  upon  the  English  stage; 
for  there  is  no  question  but  our  great  grand- 
children will  be  very  curious  to  know  the 
reason  why  their  forefathers  used  to  sit 
together  like  an  audience  of  foreigners  in 
their  own  country,  and  to  hear  whole  plays 
acted  before  them  in  a  tongue  which  they 
did  not  understand. 

Arsinoe  was  the  first  opera  that  gave  us 
a  taste  of  Italian  music.*  The  great  suc- 
cess thi«  opera  met  with  produced  some 
attempts  of  forming  pieces  upon  Italian 
plans,  which  should  give  a  more  natural 
and  reasonable  entertainment  than  what 
can  be  inet  with  in  the  elaborate  trifles  of 
that  nation.  This  alarmed  the  poetasters 
and  fiddlers  of  the  town,  who  were  used  to 
deal  in  a  more  ordinary  kind  of  ware;  and 
therefore  laid  down  an  established  rule, 
which  is  received  as  such  to  this  day, 
'  That  nothing  is  capable  of  being  well  set 
to  music,  that  is  not  nonsense.' 

This  maxim  was  no  sooner  received,  but 
we  immediately  fell  to  translating  the  Ita- 
lian operas;  and  as  there  was  no  great 
dan^  of  hurting  the  sense  of  these  extra- 
ordmary  jneces,  our  authors  would  often 


Arainoe^ueen  ofCypnia,  an  opera,  ofter  tki  ItaSm 
"y  ThomBi  Clayion^   II  wa*  am  performed 


«jueen  ofCypnia,  an  opera,  afur 
J  Thnmai  Clayton.    It  wa*  first 
at  (fee  neatre  Boyal,  Druxj  Hum,  to  17V7, 


make  words  of  their  own,  which  were  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  meaning  of  the  pas 
sages  they  pretended  to  translate;  their  chief 
care  being  to  make  the  numbiers  of  the 
English  verse  answer  to  those  <rf  the  Ita 
lian,  that  both  of  them  might  go  to  the 
same  tune.  Thus  the  famous  sOng  in  Ca 
milla: 

'  Barbara  ai  t'  intendo,  Jcc 

*  Barbaroni  woman,  yes,  I  know  yoar  meaning  ;* 

which  expresses  the  resentments  of  an  an 
gry  lover,  was  translated  into  that  English 
lamentation: 

*  Frail  an  a  lover's  hopes,'  tee. 

And  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the 
most  refined  persons  of  the  British  nation 
dying  away  and  lan^juishing  to  notes  that 
were  filled  with  a  spirit  of  rage  and  indig- 
nation. It  happened  also  very  frequMiUy 
where  the  sense  was  rightlytranslated,  the 
necessary  transposition  of  words,  which 
were  drawn  out  of  the  phrase  of  one  tongue 
into  that  of  another,  made  the  music  appear 
very  absurd  in  one  tongue  that  was  very 
natural  in  the  other.  I  remember  an  Italian 
verse  that  ran  thus,  wcn^  for  wrard: 

*  And  tum'd  my  rage  into  pity;' 

which  the  English  for  rhyme  sake  trans- 
lated, ' 

'And  into  pity  tum'd  my  rage;' 

By  this  means  the  soft  notes  that  were 
adapted  to  pity  in  the  Italian,  fell  upon  tiie 
word  rage  in  the  English;  and  the  angry 
sounds  that  were  turned  to  rage  in  the  on- 
ginal,  were  made  to  express  pity  in  the 
translation.  It  oftentimes  happened,  like- 
wise, that  the  finest  notes  in  the  air  fell 
ujjon  the  most  insiRnificant  words  in  the 
sentence.  I  have  known  the  word  jina 
pursued  through  the  whole  gamut,  have 
been  entertained  with  many  a  melo<houa 
T/ic,  and  have  heard  the  most  beautiful 
graces,  quavers,  and  divisions,  bestowed 
upon  TTien,  For,  and  Pn,m ;  to  the  eternal 
honour  of  our  EngUsh  particles. 

The  next  step  to  our  refinement  was  the 
introducing  of  Italian  actors  into  our  opera; 
who  sung  ttieir  parts  in  their  own  langui^^ 
at  the  same  time  that  our  countrymen  per- 
formed theirs  in  our  native  tongue.  The 
king  or  hero  of  the  play  generally  spoke  in 
Itahan,  and  his  slaves  answered  him  in 
Ejiglish.  The  lover  frequently  made  his 
court,  and  gained  the  heart  of  his  princess, 
in  a  language  which  she  did  not  imderstand. 
One  would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to 
have  carri^  on  dialogues  after  this  manner 
without  an  interpreter  between  the  per- 
sons that  conversed  together:  but  this  was 
the  state  of  the  English  stage  for  about  three 
years. 

At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  un- 
derstanding half  the  opera;  and  therefore 
to  ease  themselves  entirely  of  the  fetigue 
of  thinking,  have  so  ordered  it  at  present. 
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that  the  whcde  opera  is  performed  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  "We  no  longer  under- 
Kaud  the  language  of  our  o-wn  stage;  inso- 
much that  I  have  often  been  afraid,  when  I 
hire  seen  our  Italian  performers  chatter- 
ing m  the  vehemence  of  action,  that  they 
hire  been  calling  us  names,  and  abuang 
u  among  themsejVes;  but  I  hope,  since  we 
do  pat  such  an  entire  confidence  in  them, 
ttey  will  not  talk,  against  us  before  our 
Ekcs,  thoagh  they  may  do  it  with  the  same 
■fetv  as  ii  it  •were  benind  our  backs.  In 
fte  mean  time,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking 
how  naturally  a  histxirian  who  writes  two 
or  three  hunclred  years  hence,  and  does  not 
how  the  taste  of  liis  -wrise  forefathers,  will 
Biakethe  following  reflection:  'In  the  be- 
nnsing  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Ita- 
oan  tongjue  -was  so  -well  understood  in  En^- 
land,  that  operas  -weT«  acted  cm  the  pubbc 
tee  m  that  language.  * 

One  scarce  kno-ws  how  to  be  serious  in 
the  canfutaticm  of  an  absurdity  that  shows 
itself  at  the  first  sight.  It  does  Hot  want 
an  great  measure  ooF  sense  to  see  the  ridi- 
wie  of  this  njonstrous  practice;  but  what 
makes  it  the  more  astonishing,  it  is  not 
t^e  taste  of  the  rabble,  l^ut  of  persrais  of 
the  greatest  politeness,  which  has  esta- 
blished it. 

If  the  Italians  have  a  gemns  for  muac 
above  the  English,  the  English  have  a  ge- 
iwu  far  other    performances  of  a  much 
hicber  nature,  and   capable  of  giving  the 
mtad  a  much  nobler  entertainment  Would 
coe  think  it  -was  possible  (at  a  time  when 
sn  author  hved  that  was  able  to  write  the 
Phzdra  and  Hippolitus*)  for  a  people  to 
he  «o  stupidly  fond  of  the  Italian  opera,  as 
scarce  to  give  a  third  day's  hearing  to  tiat 
adnurable  tragedy?     Muac  is  certainly  a 
▼ery   agreeable    entertainment!    but  it   it 
■would  take   the    entire  possession  of  our 
eai%,  if  it  would  make  us  incapable  of  hear- 
ing sense,  if  it  would  exclude  arts  that 
have  a  much  greater  tendency  to  the  re- 
finement of  human  nature;  I  must  confess 
I  would  aUovr  it  no  better  quarter  than 
Plato  has  done,  who  banishes  it  out  of  his 
xnmmonwealth. 

At  present  our  notions  of  music  are  so 
▼By  uncertain,  that  we  do  not  know  what 
it  is  we  like;  only,  in  general,  we  are  trans- 
ported with  any  thing  that  is  not  Ejiglish: 
io  it  be  of  &  foreign  g^wth,  let  it  be  Ita- 
Ean,  French,  or  High  Dutch,  it  is  the  same 
thing.  In  short,  our  English  music  is  quite 
nxAed  oat,  and  nothing  yet  planted  in  its 
stead. 

"When  a  royal  palace  is  burnt  to  the 
ground,  every  man  b  at  liberty  to  present 
Sis  plan  for  a  new  one;  and  thougn  it  be 
twt  mdifferently  put  together,  it  may  fur- 
nish several  huits  that  may  be  of  use  to  a 
rood  architect.  I  shall  take  the  same  li- 
berty in  a  following  paper,  of  giving  my 

•  Ptasdre  ud  RtppoUtiu,  •  Uasedy   bv  Edmund 
-^^  Am  acted  ia  rm. 


I  opteion  upon  the  subject  of  mouc;  which  I 
shall  lay  down  only  in  a  problematical  man- 
ner, to  be  consiaered  oy  those  who  are 
masters  in  the  art  C. 


Na  W.]     Thunday,  March  22,  IHO-lt 

Di  b«ne  fecenint,  inopis  me  quodqnc  puiilU 
Finxerant  animi,  raiv  et  {lerpauo  loquentig. 

Btr.  Lib.  1.  BU.  fv.  17. 

Thank  taeaven  tbat  made  me  of  an  humble  mind ; 
To  action  little,  lea*  to  worda  Inclined  I 

Observing  one  person  behold  another, 
who  was  an  utter  stranger  to  him,  with  a 
cast  of  his  eye  which,  metnought,  expressed 
an  emotion  of  heart  very  different  from  what 
could  be  raised  by  an  object  so  agreeable 
as  the  gentleman  he  looked  at,  I  began  to 
conader,  not  without  some  secret  sorrow, 
the  condition  of  an  envious  man.  Some 
have  fancied  that  envy  has  a  certain  magi- 
cal force  in  it,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  en- 
vious have  by  their  fascination  blasted  the 
enjoyments  of  the  happy.  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
says,  some  have  been  so  curious  as  to  re- 
mark the  times  and  seasons  when  the  stroke 
of  an  envious  eye  is  most  effectually  perni- 
cious, and  have  observed  that  it  has  been 
when  the  person  envied  has  been  in  any 
circumstance  of  glory  and  triumph.  At 
such  a  time  the  mind  of  the  prosperous  man 
goes,  as  it  were,  abroad,  among  things  with- 
out him,  and  is  more  exposed  to  the  malig- 
nity. But  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  specula- 
tions so  abstracted  as  this,  or  repeat  the 
many  excellent  things  which  one  might 
collect  out  of  authors  upon  this  miserable 
affection;  but,  keeping  the  common  road  of 
life,  consider  the  envious  man  with  relation 
to  these  three  heads,  his  pains,  his  reliefs, 
and  his  happiness. 

The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  oc- 
casions which  ought  to  give  hfan  pleasure. 
The  relish  of  his  life  is  inverted;  and  the 
objects  which  administer  the  highest  satis- 
faction to  those  who  are  exempt  from  this 
passion,  give  the  quickest  pangs  to  persons 
who  are  subject  to  it.  All  the  perfections 
of  their  fellow-creatures  are  odious.  Youth, 
beauty,  valour,  and  wisdom  are  provoca- 
tions of  their  displeasure.  What  a  wretched 
and  apostate  state  is  this!  to  be  offended 
with  excellence,  and  to  hate  a  man  because 
we  approve  him !  The  condition  of  the  en- 
vious man  is  the  most  emphatically  misera- 
ble; he  is  not  only  incapable  of  rejoicing  in 
another's  merit  or  success,  but  fives  in  a 
world  wherein  all  mankind  are  in  a  plot 
against  his  quiet,  by  studying  their  own 
happiness  and  advantage.  Will  Prosper 
is  an  honest  tale-bearer,  he  makes  it  his 
business  to  join  in  conversation  with  envious 
men.  He  points  to  such  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  and  whispers  that  he  is  secretiy 
married  to  a  g^at  fortune.  When  they 
doubt,  he  adds  circumstances  to  pro>-e  it; 
and  never  fails  to  aggravate  their  distress, 
by  assuring  them,  that  to  his  knowledge. 
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ne  has  an  uncle  will  leave  him  some  thoa- 
sands.  Will  has  many  arts  of  this  kind  to 
torture  this  sort  of  tempver,  and  delights  in 
it  When  he  finds  them  change  colour,  and 
say  faintly  they  wish  such  a  piece  of  news 
is  true,  he  has  the  malice  to  spealc  some 
good  or  other  of  evety  man  or  thdr  ac- 
quuntance. 

The  reliefs  of  the  envious  man  are  those 
little  blemishes  and  imperfections  that  dis- 
cover themselves  in  an  illustrious  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  matter  of  great  cmsolation  to  an 
envious  person,  when  a  man  of  known  honour 
does  a  thing  unworthy  himself,  or  when  any 
action  which  was  well  executed,  upon  bet- 
ter information  appears  so  alter«l  in  its  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  fame  of  it  is  divided 
among  man^,  instead  of  being  attributed  to 
one.  This  is  a  secret  satisfaction  to  these 
malignants;  for  the  person  whom  they  be- 
fore could  not  but  admire,  they  fancy  is 
nearer  their  own  condition  as  soon  as  his 
merit  is  shared  among  others.  I  remember 
some  years  ago  there  came  out  an  excellent 
poem  without  the  name  of  the  author.  The 
little  wits,  who  were  incap^le  of  writing 
it,  began  to  pull  in  pieces  the  supposed 
writer.  When  that  would  not  do,  they 
took  great  pains  to  suppress  the  opinion 
that  it  was  ms.  That  a^ain  failed.  The 
next  refuge  was  to  say  it  was  overlooked 
by  one  man,  and  many  pai^es  wholly  writ- 
ten by  another.  An  honest  fellow,  who  sat 
amongst  a  cluster  of  them  in  d^ate  on  this 
subject,  cried  out,  •  Gentlemen,  if  you  are 
sure  none  of  you  yourselves  had  a  hand  in  it, 
you  are  but  where  you  were,  whoever  writ 
it. '  But  the  most  usual  succour  to  the  en- 
vious, in  cases  of  nameless  merit  in  this 
Und,  is  to  keep  the  property,  if  possible, 
unfixed,  and  by  that  means  to  hinder  the 
reputation  of  it  from  falling  upon  any  pai^ 
ticular  person.  You  see  an  envious  man 
clear  up  his  countenance,  if  in  the  relation 
of  any  man's  great  happiness  in  one  point, 
you  mention  his  uneaMness  in  another. 
When  he  hears  such  a  one  is  very  rich  he 
turns  pale,  but  recovers  when  you  add  that 
he  has  many  children.  In  a  word,  the  only 
sure  way  to  an  envious  man's  favour,  is  not 
to  deserve  it. 

But  if  we  conmder  the  envious  man  in 
delight,  it  is  like  reading  of  the  seat  of  a 
^aift  in  a  romance;  the  magnificence  of  his 
nouse  consists  in  the  many  limbs  Of  men 
whom  he  has  slain.  If  any  who  promised 
themselves  success  in  any  uncommon  un- 
dertaking miscarry  in  the  attempt,  or  he 
that  aimed  at  what  would  have  been  usefi]l 
and  laudable,  meets  with  coi\tempt  and  de- 
rision, the  envious  man,  under  the  colour 
of  hating  vainglory,  can  smile  with  an  in- 
ward wantonness  of  heart  at  the  ill  effiect  it 
may  have  upon  an  honest  ambition  for  tiie 
fiitaire. 

Having  thoroughly  considered  the  nature 
of  this  passion,  I  have  made  it  my  study 
how  to  avoid  the  envy  that  may  accrue  to 
me  from  these  my  speculations;  and  if  1 1 


am  not  mistaken  in  myself,  I  think  I  have 
a  genius  to  escape  it.  Upon  hearing  in  a 
coffee-house  one  of  my  papers  commend^ 
I  immediately  apprehended  the  envy  that 
would  springfrom  that  applause;  and  there- 
fore gave  a  description  of  my  face  the  next 
day;  being  resolved,  as  I  grow  in  reputa- 
tion for  wit  to  resign  my  pretensions  to 
beauty.  This,  I  hope,  may  give  some  ease 
to  those  unhappy  gentlemen  who  do  me  the 
honour  to  torment  themselves  upon  the  ac- 
coimt  of  this  my  paper.  As  their  case  is 
very  deplorable,  and  deserves  compassion, 
I  shall  sometimes  be  dull,  in  {^  to  them, 
and  will,  from  time  to  time,  administer 
consolations  to  them  by  further  discoveries 
of  my  person.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  any 
one  says  the  Spectator  has  wit,  it  may  be 
some  relief  to  them  to  think  that  he  does 
not  show  it  in  company.  And  if  any  one 
praises  his  morality,  they  may  comfort 
themselves  by  considering  that  his  fiice  is 
none  of  the  longest  R. 


Na  20.]    Friday,  March  23,  inO-lL 
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riwa  dog  in  forehead  I Pv*. 

Among  the  other  hardy  undertakings 
which  I  have  proposed  to  myself,  that  of 
the  correction  m  impudence  is  what  I  have 
very  much  at  heart  This  in  a  particular 
manner  is  my  province  as  Spectator;  for  it 
is  generally  an  offence  committed  by  the 
eyes,  and  that  against  such  as  the  offenders 
would  perhaps  never  have  an  opportunity 
of  injunng  any  other  way.  The  following 
letter  is  a  complaint  of  a  young  lady,  who 
sets  forth  a  trespass  of  this  kind,  with  that 
command  of  herself  as  befits  beauty  and 
innocence,  and  yet  with  so  much  spirit  as 
sufficiently  expresses  her  indignation.  The 
whole  transaction  is  performed  with  fte 
eyes;  and  the  crime  is  no  less  than  em- 
ploying them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  divert 
the  eyes  of  others  from  the  best  use  they 
can  make  of  them,  even  looking  up  to 
heaven. 
'Sir. 

'  There  never  was  (T  believe)  an  accept- 
able man  but  had  some  awkwani  imitators. 
Ever  since  the  Spectator  appeared,  have  I 
remarked  a  kind  of  men,  whom  I  choose  to 
call  Starers;  that  without  any  regard  to 
time,  place,  or  modesty,  disturb  a  large 
companywiththeirimpertinenteyes.  Spec- 
tators make  up  a  proper  assembly  for  a 
puppet-show  or  a  bear-garden;  but  devout 
supplicants  and  attentive  hearers  are  the 
audience  one  ought  to  exjject  in  churches. 
I  am,  sir,  member  of  a  small  pious  congre- 
gation near  one  of  the  north  gates  of  this 
city;  much  the  greater  part  of  us  indeed 
are  females,  and  used  to  behave  ourselves 
in  a  regular  and  attentive  manner,  till  very 
lately  one  whole  aisle  has  been  disturbed 
by  one  of  these  monstrous  Starers;  he  is 
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the  bead  taDer  titan  any  one  in  the  church; 
twt  for  the  greater  advantage  of  exposing 
hiauelf,  stands  upon  a  hassock,  and  com- 
mands the  whole  congregation,  to  the  great 
aonoyance  of  the  devoutest  part  of  the  au- 
iStory;  for  what  with  bhishing,  confuaon, 
and  Tcxation,  we  can  neither  mind  the 
prayers  or  sermon.  Your  animadveraon 
span  this  insolence  would  be  a  great  fitvour 
to,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

•&C.' 
I  have  fttKjuently  seen  of  this  sort  of  fel- 
lows, and  do  think,  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
aggravation  of  an   offence,  than  that  it  is 
coannitted  where  the  criminal  is  protected 
hj  the  sacredness  of  the  place  which  he 
violates.   Many  reflections  of  this  sort  might 
be  very  justly  made  upon  this  kind  of  be- 
havioar,  but  a  Starer  is  not  usually  a  pier- 
9(81  to  be  convinced  by  the  reason  ot  the 
thing;  and  a  fellow  that  is  capiable  of  show- 
ing an  impudent  front  before  a  whole  con- 
gregatian,    and    can  bear   being  a  public 
spectacle,    is  not   so  easily  rebuked  as  to 
amend  by  admonitions.     If,  therefore,  my 
correspondent   does  not   inform   me  that 
vithin  seven  days  after  this  date  the  bar- 
barUn  does  at  least  stand  upon  his  own 
legs  only,  without  an  eminence,  my  friend 
Win  Prosper*  lias  promised  to  take  a  has- 
sock opponte  to  liim,  and  stare  against  him 
in  defence  of  the  ladies.     I  have  given  him 
directions,   acoor^ng  to  the  most   exact 
roles  oi  optics,  to  place  himself  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  shall  meet  his  eyes  wher- 
ever he  throws  them.     I  have  hopes  that 
when  Will  confronts  him,  and  all  the  ladies, 
in  whose  behalf  he  engages  him,  cast  kind 
looks  and  wishes  of  success  at  their  cham- 
pion, he  will  have  some  shame,  and  feel  a 
fittle  of  the  pain  he  has  so  often  put  others 
to,  of  bein^  out  of  countenance. 

It  has,  mdeed,  been  time  oat  of  mind 
nnerally  remarited^  and  as  often  lamented, 
that  tlus  family  of  Starers  hive  infested 
poblic  aaaemblies.  1  know  no  other  way  to 
obviate  so  great  an  evil,  except,  in  the  case 
of  fiocSng  their  eyes  upon  women,  some  male 
fHend  will  take'  the  p>art  of  such  as  are  un- 
der the  opprearion  of  impudence,  and  e»- 
coonter  the  eyes  of  the  Starers  wherever 
tkey  meet  them.  While  we  suflfer  our  wo- 
men to  be  thus  impudently  attacked,  they 
haivc  no  defence,  out  in  the  end  to  cast 
yidding  glances  at  the  Starers.  In  this 
case,  a  man  who  has  no  sense  of  shame,  has 
the  same  advantage  over  his  mistress,  as  he 
who  has  no  regard  for  his  own  life  has  over 
his  adversary.  While  the  generality  of  the 
worid  are  fettered  br  rules,  and  move  by 
proper  and  just  metnods;  he,  who  has  no 
respect  to  any  of  them,  carries  away  the 
reward  due  to  that  propriety  of  behaviour, 
with  no  Other  merit,  Dttt  that  of  having 
nqdectedit. 
I  take  an  impudent  fdlow  to  be  a  sort  of 
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outlaw  in  good  breeding,  and  therefore 
what  is  s^d  of  him  no  nation  w  person  can 
be  concerned  for.  For  this  reason  <nie  may 
be  free  upon  him.  I  have  put  myself  to 
great  pams  in  considering  this  prevtuling 
quality,  which  we  call  impudence,  and  have 
taken  notice  that  it  exerts  itself  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  according  to  the  different 
sols  wherein  such  subjects  of  these  domi- 
nions  as  are  masters  of  it,  were  bom.  Im- 
pudence in  an  Englishman,  is  sullen  and 
insolent;  in  a  Scotchman  it  is  untractable 
and  rapacious;  in  an  Irishman  absurd  and 
fawning.  As  the  course  of  the  world  now 
runs,  the  impudent  Englishman  behaves 
like  a  surly  landknd,  the  Scot  like  an  ill- 
received  guest,  and  the  Irishman  like  a 
stranger,  who  knows  he  is  not  welcome. 
There  is  seldom  any  thing  entertaining 
either  in  the  impudence  of  a  South  or  North 
Briton;  but  that  of  an  Irishman  is  always 
comic  A  true  and  genuine  impudence  is 
ever  the  effect  of  ignorance,  without  the 
least  sense  of  it  The  best  and  most  siic- 
cessfiil  Starers  now  in  this  town  are  (^that 
nation;  they  have  usually  the  advantage  of 
the  stature  mentioned  in  the  above  letter  of 
my  correspondent,  and  generally  take  their 
stands  in  the  eye  <rf  women  of  fortune;  inso- 
much that  I  have  known  one  (^  them,  three 
months  after  he  came  from  plough,  with  a 
tolerable  ^ood  air,  lead  out  a  woman  from 
a  play,  which  one  of  our  own  breed,  after 
four  years  at  Oxford,  and  two  at  the  Tem- 
ple, would  have  been  afraid  to  look  at. 

I  cannot  tell  how  to  account  for  it,  but 
these  people  have  usually  the  preference  to 
our  own  fools,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sillier 
part  of  womankind.  Perhaps  it  is  that  an 
English  coxcomb  is  seldom  so  obsequious  a» 
an  Irish  one;  and  when  the  design  of  pleas- 
ing is  visible,  an  absurdity  in  the  way  to- 
ward it  is  easily  forgiven. 

But  those  who  are  downright  impudent, 
and  go  on  without  reflection  that  they  are 
such,  are  more  to  be  tolerated,  than  a  set 
of  fellows  among  us  who  profess  impudence 
with  an  air  of  humour,  and  think  to  carry 
off  the  most  inexcusable  of  all  faults  in  the 
world,  with  no  other  apology  than  saying  in 
a  gay  tone,  *I  put  an  impudent  face  upon 
the  matter.'  Mo;  no  man  shall  be  allowed 
the  advantages  of  impudence,  who  is  con- 
scious that  he  is  such.  K  he  knows  he  is 
impudent,  he  may  as  well  be  otherwise;  and 
it  shall  be  expected  that  he  blush,  when  he 
sees  he  makes  another  do  it  For  nothing 
can  atone  for  the  want  of  modesty:  without 
which  beauty  is  ungracefiil,  and  wit  de> 
testable.  R. 


Na  21.]    Saturday,  March  24,  inO-lt 

^LocDi  eat  et  pluribiu  nmbria.  Bbr.  Lib.  1.  Bp.r.S8L 

Thelt'B  room  enongb,  and  eaob  mtj  bring  hi*  Mend. 

OmA 

I  AM   sometimes  very  much   troubled, 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  three  great  profes- 
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sions  of  divinity,  lav,  and  physic;  how  they 
are  each  of  them  overburdened  with  prac- 
titioners, and  filled  with  multitudes  of  in- 
genious gentlemen  that  starve  one  another. 

We  may  divide  the  clergy  into  generals, 
field  officers,  and  subalterns.  Among  the 
first  we  may  reckon  bishops,  deans,  and 
archdeacons.  Among  the  second  are  doc- 
tors of  divinity,  prebendaries,  and  all  that 
wear  scarfs.  The  rest  are  comprehended 
under  the  subalterns.  As  for  the  first  class, 
our  constitution  preserves  it  from  any  re- 
dundancy of  incumbents,  notwithstanding 
competitors  are  numberless.  Upon  a  strict 
calculation,  it  is  found  that  there  has  been 
a  grreat  exceeding  of  late  years  in  the  second 
division,  several  brevets  nave  been  granted 
for  the  converting  of  subalterns  into  scarf- 
officers;  insomuch,  that  within  my  memory 
the  price  of  lutestring  is  raised  aioove  two- 
pence in  a  yard.  As  for  the  subalterns,  they 
are  not  to  be  ntmibered.  Should  our  clergy 
once  enter  into  the  corrupt  practice  of  the 
laity,  by  the  splitting  of  their  freeholds, 
they  would  be  able  to  carry  most  of  the 
elections  in  England. 

The  body  of  the  law  is  no  less  incumbered 
with  superfluous  members,  that  are  like 
Virgil's  army,  which  he  tells  us  was  so 
crowded,  many  <rf  them  had  not  room  to 
use  their  weapons.  This  prodigious  society 
of  men  may  be  divided  into  the  litigious  and 
peaceable.  Under  the  first  are  compre- 
hended all  those  who  are  carried  down  in 
coachfuls  to  Westminster-hall,  every  morn- 
ing; in  term  time.  Martial's  description  of 
this  species  of  lawyers  is  full  of  humour: 
■  Iriu  et  verb*  looant.* 

•Men  th»t  hire  out  their  words  and  an- 
ger:' that  are  more  or  less  passionate  ac- 
cording as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow 
their  client  a  quantity  of  wrath  proportiona- 
ble to  the  fee  which  they  receive  from  him. 
I  must,  however,  observe  to  the  reader, 
that  above  three  parts  of  those  whom  I 
reckon  among  the  litigious  are  such  as  are 
only  quarrelsome  in  their  hearts,  and  have 
no  opportunity  of  shoiHng  their  passion  at 
the  bar.  Nevertheless,  as  they  do  not  know 
what  stiifes  may  arise,  they  appear  at  the 
hall  every  day,  that  they  may  show  them- 
selves in  a  readiness  to  enter  the  lists,  when- 
ever there  shall  be  occasion  for  them. 

The  jjeaceable  lawyers  are,  in  the  first 
place,  many  of  the  benchers  of  the  several 
inns  of  court,  who  seem  to  be  the  dignitaries 
of  the  law,  and  are  endowed  with  those 
qualifications  of  mind  that  accomplish  a 
man  rather  for  a  ruler  tiian  a  pleader. 
These  men  live  peaceably  in  their  habita- 
tions, eating  once  a  day,  and  dancing  onee 
ft  year,*  for  the  honour  of  their  respeetive 
aodeties. 

Another  numberless  branch  of  peaceable 
lawyers  aire  those  young  men  who,  being 
placed  at  the  inns  of  court  in  order  to  study 
the  laws  of  their  country,  frequent  the  play- 


*  8m  DB(iUIe-i  OtigiiMi  Juiidicitlei. 


house  more  than  Westminster-hall,  and  a» 
seen  in  all  public  assemblies,  except  in  a 
court  of  justice.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  those 
silent  and  busy  multitudes  that  are  en- 
ployed  within  doors  in  the  drawing  up  of 
writings  and  conveyances;  nor  of  those 
greater  numbers  that  palliate  their  want  of 
business  with  a  pretence  to  such  chamber 
practice. 

If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the 
profession  of  physic,  we  shall  find  a  most 
lormidable  body  of  men.  The  sight  of  them 
is  enough  to  make  a  man  serious,  for  we 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  when  a 
nation  abounds  injphy»cians,  it  grows  thin 
of  people  Sir  William  Temple  is  very 
much  puzzled  to  find  out  a  reason  why  the 
Northern  Hive,  as  he  calls  it,  does  not  send 
out  such  prodigious  swarms,  and  over-run 
the  world  with  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  it 
did  formeriy;  but  had  that  excellent  author 
observed  that  there  were  no  students  in 
physic  among  the  subjects  of  Thor  and 
Woden,  and  that  this  science  very  much 
flourishes  in  the  north  at  present,  he  mi^t 
have  fcMnd  a  better  solution  for  this  dmS- 
culty  than  any  of  those  he  has  made  use  oi. 
This  body  of  men  in  our  own  country  may 
be  described  like  the  British  army  in 
Cesar's  time.  Some  of  them  *lay  in  cha- 
riots, and  some  on  foot.  If  the  inrantiy  do 
less  execution  than  thq  charioteers,  it  is 
because  they  cannot  be  carried  so  soon  into 
all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  despatch  so 
much  business  in  so  short  a  time.  Besides 
this  body  of  regular  troojjs,  there  are  strag- 
glers, who  without  being  duly  listed  and 
enrolled,  do  infinite  mischief  to  those  who 
are  so  unlucky  as  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

There  are,  besides  the  above-mentioned, 
innumerable  retainers  to  phydc,  who,  for 
want  of  other  patients,  amuse  themselves 
with  the  stifling  of  cats  in  an  aii^purap,  cut- 
ting up  dogs  alive,  or  impaling  of  msects 
upon  tte  pomt  of  a  needle  tor  microscopical 
observations;  beades  those  that  are  em- 
ployed in  the  gathering  of  weeds,  and  the 
chase  of  butterflies:  not  to  mention  the 
cocklesheU-merchants  and  spider-catchers. 

When  I  consider  how  each  of  these  pro- 
fessions are  crowded  with  multitudes  that 
seek  their  livelihood  in  them,  and  how 
many  men  of  merit  there  are  in  each  of 
them,  who  may  be  rather  said  to  be  of  the 
science,  than  uie  professiai,  I  very  much 
wonder  at  the  humour  of  parents,  who  will 
not  ratiier  choose  to  place  their  sons  in  a 
way  of  life  where  an  nonest  industry  can- 
not but  thrive,  than  in  stations  where  the 
greatest  probity,  learning,  and  good  sense 
may  Hiiscarry.  How  many  men  arc  country 
curates,  that  might  have  made  themselves 
aldermen  of  London,  by  a  right  improve- 
ment of  a  smaller  sum  of  money  than  what 
is  usually  laid  out  upon  a  learned  education  ? 
A  sober,  frugal  person,  of  slender  parts,_and 
a  slow  apprehen^on,  might  have  thrived 
In  trade,  though  he  starves  upon  phyoc;  as 
a  man  vould  be  well  enough  {deased  to  buy 
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■Iks  of  one  whom  he  vonld  not  venture  to 
fed  his  pulse.  Vagellius  is  careful,  studi- 
ous, and  obliging,  but  withal  a  little  thick- 
scoBed;  he  has  not  a  angle  client,  but  mi^ht 
have  had  abundance  ot  customers.  The 
mi^brtune  is,  that  parents  take  a  liking  to 
a  particular  profession,  and  therefore  desire 
their  sons  may  be  of  it:  whereas,  in  so  great 
an  afiair  of  life,  they  should  consider  the 
genius  and  abilities  of  thdr  children,  more 
than  their  own  inclinations. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  na- 
tion that  there  are  very  few  in  it  so  dull  and 
heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations 
of  life,  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  making  their  fortunes.  A  well-regulated 
commerce  is  not,  like  law,  physic,  or  di- 
vinitv,  to  be  overstocked  with  hands;  but 
on  tie  contrary  flourishes  by  multitudes, 
and  gives  employment  to  all  its  professors. 
Fleets  of  merchantmen  are  so  many  squad- 
rons of  floating  shops,  that  vend  our  wares 
and  manufactures  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  find  out  chapmen  under  both 
thetroincs.  C. 


No.  22.]     Monday,  March  26, 1710-11, 

Ooodiiiicmqiw  oitendU  miU  fie,  incndnlii  odi. 
H&r.  Art  Pott.  ver.  3. 

—^maxem  contndieu  my  Knae 

to  Me,  and  never  can  DclieTe.      RMeomnon 


Thc  word  Spectator  bdn^  most  usually 
understood  as  one  of  the  audience  at  public 
representations  in  our  theatres,  I  seldom 
£ul  ai  many  letters  relating  to  plays  and 
operas.     But  indeed  there  are  such  mon- 
stroos  things  done  in  both,  that  if  one  had 
not  been  an  eye-witness  of  them,  one  could 
not  bdieve  that  such  matters  had  really 
been  exhibited.   There  is  very  little  whicn 
concerns  human  life,  or  is  a  picture  of  na- 
ture, that  is  regarded  by  the  greater  part 
cf  the  company.   The  understanding  is  dis- 
missed from  our  entertainments.  Our  mirth 
is  the  laughter  of  fools,  and  our  admiration 
tbe  wander  of  idiots;  else  snch  improbable, 
monstrous,  and  incoherent  dreams  could 
not  go  off  as  they  do,  not  only  without  the 
if^intmt  scorn  and  contempt,  but  even  with 
fCtuR  kndest  applause  and  approbation.   But 
tke  letters  of  my  correspondents  will  repre- 
sent this  aSair  m  a  more  lively  manner  than 
any  discourse  of  my  own;  I  shall  therefore 
gjve  them  to  my  reader  with  only  this  pre- 
paration, that  diey  all  come  from  {dayers, 
and  that  the  business  of  playing  is  now  so 
managed,  that  you  are  not  to  be  surprised 
when  I  say  raie  or  two  of  them  are  rati<»a1, 
otkers  senative  and  vegetative  actors,  and 
others  wholly  inanimate.    I  shall  not  placo 
tikese  as  I  have  named  them,  but  as  they 
have  precedence  in  the  opinion  of  thear  au- 
£ence& 

'Mr.  Spectator, 

•  Yoar  having  been  so  humble  as  to  take 
nctice  of  the  epistles  of  other  animals,  em- 


boldens me,  who  am  the  wild  boar  that  was 
killed  by  Mrs.  Tofts,  to  represent  to  you, 
that  I  think  I  was  hardly  used  in  not  hav- 
ing the  part  of  the  lion  c*  Hydaspes  given 
to  me.  It  would  have  been  but  a  natural 
step  for  me  to  have  personated  that  noble 
creature,  after  having  behaved  myself  to 
satisfaction  in  the  jjart  above-mentioned. 
That  of  a  lion  is  too  great  a  character  for 
one  that  never  trod  the  stage  before  but 
upon  two  legs.  As  for  the  little  resistance 
which  I  made,  I  hope  it  may  be  excused, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  dart  was 
thrown  at  me  by  so  iair  a  hand.  I  must 
confess  I  had  but  just  put  on  my  brutality; 
and  Camilla's  charms  were  such,  that  be- 
holding her  erect  mien,  hearing  her  charm- 
ing voice,  and  astonished  with  ner  graceful 
motion,  I  could  not  keep  up  to  my  assumed 
fierceness,  but  died  like  a  man. 
•  I  am.  Sir, 

•  Your  most  humble  admirer, 
•THOMAS  PROKE.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, 

•This  is  to  let  you  understand,  that  the 
playhouse  is  a  representation  of  the  world 
m  nothing  so  much  as  in  this  particular, 
that  no  one  rises  in  it  according  to  his  merit. 
I  have  acted  several  parts  of  household- 
stuff  with  great  applansi-  for  ni:iii\-  years: 
I  am  one  of  the  men  in  the  hangings  in 

•  The  Emperor  of  the  Moon;'  I  have  twice 
performed  the  third  chair  in  an  English 
opera;  and  have  rehearsed  the  pump  in 

•  The  Fortune-Huntcrs. '  I  am  now  grown 
old,  and  hope  you  will  recommend  me  so 
cfTcctually,  as  that  I  may  say  something 
before  I  go  off  the  stage:  in  which  you  will 
do  a  great  act  of  charity  to 

'  Your  most  humble  senant, 

'WILLIAM  SCREENE.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, 

'Understanding  that  Mr.  Screene  has 
writ  to  you,  and  desired  to  be  raised  from 
dumb  and  still  parts;  I  desire,  if  you  give 
him  motion  or  speech,  that  you  would  ad- 
vance me  in  my  way,  and  let  me  keep  on 
in  what  I  humbly  presume  I  am  a  master,  to 
wit,  in  representing  human  and  still  life  to- 
gether. I  have  several  times  acted  one  of 
9ie  finest  flower-pots  in  the  same  opera 
wherein  Mr.  Screene  is  a  chair;  therefore, 
upon  his  promotion,  request  that  I  may 
succeed  him  in  the  hangings,  with  my  hand 
in  the  orange-trees. 

•  Your  humble  servant, 
•  'RALPH  SIMPLE.' 

•  Sir,     Drury-lane,  March  24th,  1710-11. 

♦I  saw  your  friend  the  Templar  this 
evening  in  the  pit,  and  thought  he  looked 
very-  little  pleased  with  the  representation 
of  tie  mad  scene  of  the  Pilgrim.*  I  wish, 
rir,  you  would  do  us  the  favour  to  animad- 
vert frequently  upon  the  false  taste  the 


*  A  eameij  br  Beaumont  ■nd  Fletcher ;  it  vh  re^ 
Tived  at  Dniry  Lane  in  1700,  with  •  new  prologue  and 
epilogue  by  DiTdon. 
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town  is  in,  with  relation  to  plays  as  well  as 
operas.  It  certainly  reguires  a  degree  of 
Understanding  to  play  jiistly;  but  such  is 
our  condition,  that  we  are  to  suspend  our 
reason  to  perform  our  parts. 

•As  to  scenes  of  madness,  you  know,  sir, 
there  are  noble  instances  of  this  kind  in 
Shakspeare;  but  then  it  is  the  disturbance 
of  a  noble  mind,  from  generous  and  humane 
resentments.  It  is  like  that  grief  which 
we  have  for  the  decease  of  our  friends.  It 
is  no  diminution,  but  a  recommendation  of 
human  nature,  that  in  such  incidents,  pas- 
Bon  gets  the  better  of  reason  ;  and  all  we 
can  think  to  comfort  ourselves,  is  impotent 
against  half  what  we  feel.  I  will  not  men- 
tion that  we  had  an  idiot  in  the  scene,  and 
all  the  sense  it  is  represented  to  have  is  that 
of  lust  As  for  myself,  who  have  long  taken 
pains  in  personating  the  passions,  I  have 
to-night  acted  only  an  appetite.  The  part 
I  played  is  Thirst,  but  it  is  represented  as 
written  rather  by  a  drayman  than  a  poet 
I  come  in  with  a  tub  about  me,  that  tub 
hnng  with  quart  pots,  with  a  fiill  gallon  at 
my  mouth.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that 
I  {deased  very  much,  and  this  was  intro- 
duced as  a  madness;  but  sure  it  was  not 
human  madness,  for  a  mule  or  an  ass  may 
have  '^en  as  dry  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life. 
I  am,  Kr, 

*  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant.' 

'From  the  Savoy, 
•Mr.  Spectator,  in  the  Strand. 

*  If  you  can  read  it  with  dry  eyes,  I  give 
you  this  trouble  to  acquaint  you  that  laro 
the  unfortunate  King  Latinus,  and  I  believe 
I  am  the  first  prince  that  dated  from  this 
palace  since  John  of  Gaunt  Such  is  the 
tmcertiunty  of  all  human  greatness,  that  I, 
who  lately  never  moved  without  a  guard, 
am  now  pressed  as  a  commcm  soldier,  and 
•m  to  sau,  with  the  first  &ir  wind,  against 
my  brother  Lewis  of  France.  It  is  a  very 
hard  thing  to  put  off  a  character  which  one 
has  appeared  in  with  applause.  This  I 
experienced  since  the  loss  of  my  diadem; 
for  upon  quarrelling  with  another  recruit,  I 
spoke  my  indignation  oat  of  my  part  in 
recUattvo; 

"  Molt  aiiduioai  ilavt, 

DwM  thoo  •■  angry  mooaicta'i  fliij  biMtr* 

The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  my  mouth, 
when  a  sergeant  knocked  me  down,  and 
asJ^ed  me  if  I  had  a  mind  to  mutiny,  m  talk- 
ing things  nobody  understood.  You  see, 
ar,  my  unhappy  circumstances:  arsl  if  by 
your  mediation  you  can  procure  a  suosidy 
for  a  prince  ^who  never  miled  to  make  all 
that  beheld  him  merry  at  his  appearance) 
you  will  merit  the  thanks  of  your  fnend, 
'The  King  or  Latiwm.* 

ADTERTIBEMENT. 
nrUufoci^atPtMe. 
WiUiia  two  doon  of  Uh  muqiwraito  live*  u  eminent 
Italian  cUmneon,  arriTtd  ihan  U»  carnival  at  Vonke, 
of  (n*t  ezpanence  in  privalc  enrea.  Accommadationi 
■re  ikotWM,  ud  ptraoni  admitted  in  tbeir  nuiting 
taUK. 


He  haa  cured  aldee  hia  eoaing  tUlter,  in  ton  than  a 

fbrtnisht,  four  »«aranioucliea.  a  mountelmnic  doctor, 
two  Turkish  basRas,  three  nuns,  and  a  morriaHlancer. 

N.  R.  Any  pervnn  may  agree  liy  tlie  great,  and  bo 
kept  In  repair  by  the  year.  Tba  doctor  dtawa  laeth 
without  pulling  off  your  maalc.  i  B. 


Na  23.  ]     Tuetdatf,  March  27, 1711. 

Serit  atroz  Volecena,  nee  teli  conspidt  aaqnam 
Autorem,  nee  quo  se  aidena  inunittere  pniait. 

niy.  .Bii.Iz.4IQl 

Fierce  TolicenR  foams  with  rage,  and  gazing  round, 

Dewry'd  not  him  who  gave  the  fkial  wound : 

Nor  knew  to  fix  lerenge.—  Drfdau    ' 

There  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a 
base  ungenerous  spirit  than  the  giving  of 
secret  stabs  to  a  man's  reputation;  lampoon* 
and  satires,  that  are  wntten  with  wit  and 
spirit,  are  like  poisoned  darts,  which  not 
only  inflict  a  wound,  but  make  it  incurable. 
For  this  reason  I  am  very  much  troubled 
when  I  see  the  talents  of  humour  and  ridicule 
in  the  possession  of  an  ill-natured  man-* 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  gratification  to  a 
barbarous  and  inhuman  wit,  than  to  stir  up 
sorrow  in  the  heart  of  a  private  person, 
to  raise  uneasiness  among  near  relations, 
and  to  expose  whole  families  to  deriaon, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  remains  unseen 
and  undiscovered.    If,  besides  the  accom- 
plishments of  being  witty  and  ill-natured, 
a  man  is  vicious  into  the  bargain,  he  is  one 
oi  the  most  mischievous  creatures  than  can 
enter  into  a  civil  society.    His  satire  will 
then  chiefly  fall  upon  those  who  ought  to 
be  the  most  exempt  from  it  Virtue,  merit, 
and  every  thing  that  is  praiseworthy,  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  buf- 
focxiery.    It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
evils  which  arise  from  these  arrows  that 
fly  in  the  dark,  and  I  know  no  other  ex- 
cuse that  is  or  can  be  made  for  them,  than 
that  the  wounds  they  pve  are  only  ima^- 
nary,  and  produce  nothing  more  than  a 
secret  shame  or  sorrow  in  the  mind  ct  the 
suffering  person.     It  must  indeed  be  con- 
fessed, that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire  do  not 
carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder;  but  at 
the  same  time  how  many  are  there  that 
would  not  rather  lose  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  or  even  life  itself,  than  be  set  up 
as  a  mark  of  infamy  and  derision?  and  in 
this  case  a  man  should  consider,  that  an  in- 
mry  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  notioiw  of 
him  that  gives,  but  of  hhn  who  recdve*  it. 

Those  who  can  put  the  best  countenance 
upon  the  outrages  of  this  nature  y^iich  are 
offered  them,  are  not  without  their  secret 
anguish.  I  have  observed  a  passage  in 
Socrates'  behaviour  at  his  death,  in  a  light 
wherein  none  of  the  critics  have  considered 
it  That  excellent  man  entertaining  his 
friends,  a  littie  before  he  drank  the  bowl  of 
pdson,  with  a  discourse  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  at  his  entering  upon  it,  says, 
that  he  does  not  believe  any  the  most 


*  It  hai  been  aaid  that  this  waa  intended  t*  ■  cha- 
mcMr  of  Dean  Swift. 
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coeiic  gemus  tan  ceiunre  him  for  tsUcing 
ipcn  sach  a  subject  at  such  a  time.  This 
pin^e,  I  think,  evidently  glances  upon 
Aiistophapes,  who  writ  a  comedy  on  pur- 
poR  to  ridicule  the  discourses  of  that  divine 
pbikBopher.  It  has  been  observed  by  many 
vriters,  that  Socrates  was  so  little  moved 
It  this  piece  of  buffoonery,  that  he  was  se- 
Ttnl  tunes  present  at  its  being  acted  upon 
the  stage,  and.  never  expressed  the  least 
/Hcntment  of  it.  But  with  submission^  I 
think  the  remark  I  have  here  made  shows 
ps,  that  this  unworthy  treatment  made  ao 
impression  upon  his  mind,  though  he  had 
betn  too  wise  to  discover  it. 

When  JuUus  Cxsar  was  lampooned  by 
Citiillus,  be  invited  him  to  a  supp>er,  and 
(Rated  him  with  such  a  generous  civihty, 
that  he  made  the  poet  his  niend  ever  after. 
Cinlnial  Mazarine  gave  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  to  the  learned  Quillet,  who  had 
{tflected  upon  his  eminence  in  a  femous 
utinpaem.  The  cardinal  sent  for  him, 
and  alter  some  kind  expostulations  upon 
'4at  he  had  written,  assured  him  of  his 
oteem,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  promise 
«{ the  next  good  abbey  that  should  ftiU, 
*hich  he  accordinglyconferred  upon  him 
« few  months  after.  This  had  so  good  an 
tfectapon  the  author,  that  he  dedicated 
the  second  edition  of  his  book  to  the  cardi- 
nal, after  having  expunged  the  passages 
which  had  given  him  offence. 

Sextos  Quintus  was  not  of  so  generous 
and  foi^giiing  a  temper.  Upon  his  being 
■•^  pope,  the  statue  of  Pasquin  was  one 
%it  dressed  in  a  very  dirty  shirt,  with  an 
*wuse  writtai  under  it,  that  he  was  forced 
(■>  vear  fool  linen,  because  his  laundress 
^  made  a  princess.  This  was  a  reflec- 
tMi  upon  the  pope's  sister,  who,  before  the 
fwnotjon  rf  her  brother,  was  in  these 
■"«>  drcomstances  that  Pasquin  repre- 
""ted  her.  As  this  pasquinade  maae  a 
peat  noise  in  Rome,  the  pope  offered  a 
5*Mttable  sum  of  money  to  any  person 
™t  ahonld  discover  the  author  of  it  The 
^™»or  relying  upon  his  holincss's  genero- 
^i  as  also  on  scHne  private  overtures 
gyhhe  had  received  from  him,  made  the 
wwvery  himself;  up<m  which  the  pope 
P<e  him  the  reward  he  had  promised,  but 
"'"WJie  time  to  disable  the  satirirt  for 
^  TOnre,  otdered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out, 
™  both  his  hands  to  be  chopped  off. 
f'l^e'ia  too  trite  an  instance.  Everyone 
no»sthataU  the  kings  of  Europe  were 
™  tnbutarles.  Nay,  there  is  a  fetter  of 
to  octant,  in  which  he  makes  his  boasts 
whe had  laid  the  Sophi  of  Persia  under 
teBdTbntjon. 

Thoij^  in  the  various  examples  which 
•J"*  here  drawn  together,  these  several 
v^  men  behaved  themselves  very  differ- 
^7to*ards  the  wits  of  the  age  who  had 
jFPj^jaed  diem;  they  all  of  them  plamly 
■Wed  that  they  were  very  sennole  of 


-J**"  AfttlBt,  comoKiily  called  the  Suurjit  mf 
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th6ir  reproaches,  and  cotueqttently  Uial 
they  received  them  as  very  great  ii^uriest 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  never  trust  a 
man  that  I  thought  was  capable  of  giving 
these  secret  wounds;  and  cannot  but  think 
that  he  would  hurt  the  person,  whose  rcpu'" 
tation  he  thus  assaults,  in  his  body  or  innis 
fortune,  could  he  do  it  with  the  same  secu- 
rity. There  is,  indeed,  something  very 
barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the  ordinary 
scribblers  of  lampooiui.  An  innocent  young 
lady  shall  be  exposed  for  an  unhappy  fea- 
ture. A  &ther  of  a  family  turned  to  ridi- 
cule, for  some  domestic  calamity.  A  wife 
be  made  uneasy  all  her  life  for  a  misinteiv 
preted  word  or  action.  Kay,  a  good,  a 
temperate,  and  a  just  man  shall  be  put  cut 
of  countenance  by  the  representation  of 
those  qualities  that  shcnild  do  him  honour. 
So  pernicious  a  thing  is  wit,  when  it  is  noC 
tempered  with  virtue  and  humanity. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedless  inconsi- 
derate writers,  that  without  any  malice 
have  sacrificed  tiie  reputation  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintance  to  a  certain  levity 
of  temper,  and  a  silly  ambition  of  distin- 
guishing; themselves  by  a  spirit  of  raillery 
and  satire;  as  if  it  were  not  infinitely  more 
honourable  to  be  a  good*natured  man  than 
a  wit  Where  there  is  this  little  petulant 
humour  in  an  author,  he  is  often  very  mis- 
chievous without  designing  to  be  so.  For 
which  reason  I  alwayslay  it  down  as  a  ru}e« 
that  an  indiscreet  man  is  more  hurtful  than 
an  ill-natured  one;  for  as  the  latter  will  only 
attack  his  enemies,  and  those  he  wishes 
ill  to;  the  other  injures  indifferentlv  both 
friends  and  foes.  I  cannot  forbear,  on  this  oc- 
casion, transcribing  a  fable  out  of  Sir  Roger 
I'Estrange,  which  accidentally  lies  before 
me.  A  company  of  waggish  boys  were 
watching  of  frogs  at  the  side  of  a  pond,  and 
still  as  any  of  them  put  up  their  heads, 
they  would  be  pelting  them  down  again 
witn  stCHies.  'Children,'  says  one  of  the 
frog^s,  <  you  never  c<weiAtT  that  though  this 
may  be  play  to  yon  it  is  death  to  us.'^ 

As  this  week^in  a  manner  set  apart 
and  dedicated  to  serious  thoughts,  I  shall 
indulge  myself  in  such  speculations  as  may 
not  be  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  season; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  settling  in 
ourselves  a  charitable  frame  of  mind  is  a 
work  very  properfor  the  time,  I  have  in  this 
paper  taieayoated  to  expose  that  particu- 
hir  breach  of  diarity  vhicb  has  been  gene- 
cally  overlooked  by  divineas,  because  they 
areoutfew  whocanbeguiltyof  it      C. 


No.  24.]     Wednesday,  March  28,  iriL 

Acennit  itoldam  notni  milii  noniae  lantum ; 
Arrcpuqoe  mana,  ttujd  agi^.  dutcinime  reramt 
Ihr.  Lib.  1.  Bat.  iz.  3. 

Comet  up  a  <bp,  (I  knew  Um  but  by  fami) 
Aad  Mixed  my  band,  and  called  me  by  >ame— 
—My  dear  I bow  deal  I 

There  are  in  this  town  a  great  number 
of  ixuignificant  people,  who  are  by  no  means 
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fit  for  the  better  sort  of  conversation,  and 
yet  have  an  impertinent  ambiticm  of  ap- 
pearing -with  those  to  whom  they  are  not 
■welcome.  If  you  walk  in  the  Park,  one 
^them  will  certainly  join  with  you,  though 
you  are  in  company  with  ladies!  If  you 
drink  a  bottle  they  will  find  your  haunts. 
What  makes  such  fellows  the  more  bui> 
densome  is,  that  they  neither  offend  nor 
please  so  far  as  to  be  taken  notice  of  for 
either.  It  is,  I  presume,  for  this  reason, 
that  my  correspondents  are  willing  by  my 
means  to  be  rid  of  them.  The  two  follow- 
ing letters  are  writ  by  persons  who .  suffer 
by  such  impertinence.  A  worthy  old  bach- 
elor, who  sets  in  for  a  dose  of  claret  every 
night,  at  such  an  hour,  is  teased  by  a 
swarm  of  them;  who,  because  they  are 
sure  of  room  and  good  fire,  have  taken  it 
in  their  heads  to  keep  a  sort  of  club  in  his 
company;  though  the  sober  gentleman 
himself  is  an  utter  enemy  to  such  meetings. 

'Mr.  SpKctATOR, 

'  The  aversion  I  for  some  years  have  had 
to  clubs  in  general,  gave  me  a  perfect  re- 
lish for  your  speculation  on  that  subject; 
but  I  have  ance  been  extremely  mortified,  by 
the  maliciooa  world's  ranking  me  amongst 
^e  supporters  of  such  impertinent  assem- 
blies. 1  beg  leave  to  state  my  case  fairly; 
and  that  done,  I  shall  expect  redress  frtnn 
your  judicious  pen. 

<  I  am,  sir,  a  bachelor  of  some  standing, 
and  a  traveller;  my  business,  to  consult  my 
own  humour,  which  I  gratify  without  con- 
trolling other  people's;  I  have  a  room  and 
a  whole  bed  to  myself;  and  I  have  a  dog,  a 
fiddle,  and  a  gun;  they  please  me,  and  in- 
jure no  creature  alive.    My  chief  meal  is  a 
supper,  which  I  always  make  at  a  tavern. 
I  am  constant  to  an  hour,  and  not  iU-hu- 
moured;  for  which  reasons  though  I  invite 
nobody,  I  have  do  sooner  supped,  than  I 
have  a  crowd  about  me  of  that  sort  of  good 
company  that  know  not  whither  else  to  go. 
It  is  true  every  man  pays  his  share;  yet  as 
they  are  intruders,  I  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  be  the  only  speaker,  or  at  least  the 
loudest;  which  I  mamtain,  and  that  to  the 
great  emolument  of  my  audience.    I  some- 
Smes  tell  them  thdr  own  in  pretty  free 
language;  and  sometimes  divert  \hem  with 
merry  tales,  according  as  I  am  in  Yvumour. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  live  in  taverns  to  a 
great  age,  by  a  sort  <rf  regular  intempe- 
rance; I  never  go  to  bed  drmik,  but  always 
flustered;   I  wear  away  very  gentiy;  am 
apt  to  be  peevish,  but  never  an^;ry.    Mr. 
Spectator,  if  you  have  kept  various  com- 
pany, you  know  there  is  in  every  tavern  m 
town  some  old  humourist  or  other,  who  is 
master  of  the  house  as  much  as  he  that 
keeps  it.    The  drawers  are  all  in  awe  of 
nim;  and  all  the  customers  who  frequent 
his  company,  yield  him  a  sort  of  comical 
obedience.    I  do  not  know  but  I  may  be 
inch  a  fdlow  as  this  myself.    But  I  appeal 
to  yoD,  whether  this  is  to  be  called  a  dob. 


because  so  many  impertinents  will  break 
in  upon  me,  and  come  without  appoint- 
ment? Clinch  of  Bamet  has  a  nightiy  meet- 
ing, and  shows  to  every  one  thrt  will  come 
in  and  pay;  but  then  he  is  the  only  actor. 
Why  should  people  miscal  things?  If  his  is 
allowed  to  be  a  concert,  why  may  not  mine 
be  a  lecture?  However,  sir,  I  submit  it  to 
vou,  and  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  &c 
^    '  'THOMAS  KIMBOW.' 

'  Good  Sih, 

•  You  and  I  were  pressed  gainst  each 
other  last  winter  in  a  crowd,  in  which  un- 
easy posture  we  suffered  together  for  al- 
most half  an  hour.  I  thank  you  for  all 
your  civilities  ever  since,  in  being  of  my 
acquaintance  wherever  you  meet  me.  But 
the  other  day  you  pulled  off  your  hat  to  me 
in  the  Park,  when  1  was  walking  with  my 
mistress.  She  did  not  like  your  Mr,  and 
s^d  she  wondered  what  strange  fellows  I 
was  acquainted  with.  Dear  sir,  consider 
it  is  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth,  if  m* 
aliniiVI  fViitiV  wp  wpre  intimate:  therefore  I 


should  think  we  were  intimate:  therefore  1 
eamesdy  entreat  you  for  the  fiiture  to  take 
no  manner  of  notice  of,  Sai,  your  obUged 
humble  servant,  _   „,_^„  , 

•WILL  FASHION.' 

A  like  impertinence  is  also  veiy  trouble- 
some to  the  superior  and  more  intelligent 
part  of  the  fwr  sex.  It  is,  it  seems,  a  grMt 
inconvenience,  that  those  of  the  meanest 
capacities  will  pretend  to  make  visi^ 
though  indeed  they  are  qualified  rath«to 
add  to  the  furniture  of  the  house  (by  nDing 
an  empty  chair)  than  to  the  convewaticm 
they  come  into  when  they  visit  A  fneM 
of  mine  hopes  for  redress  in  this  case,  by 
the  publication  of  her  letter  in  my  P»F?j 
which  she  thmks  those  she  would  be  nd  M 
will  take  to  themselves.  It  seems  tooe 
written  with  an  eye  to  one  of  those  pert, 
giddy,  unthinking  giris,  who,  up«i  there- 
commendation  only  of  an  agreeable  P*''*?' 
and  a  fashionable  air,  take  themselves  to 
be  upon  a  level  with  women  of  the  greatest 
ment: 


'Madam, 


with 


♦I  take  this  way  to  acquaint  y<« J^ 
what  comnkon  rules  and  »°'™*.'^^ 
never  permit  me  to  tell  you  otiierwise,  w 
wit,  tiiat  you  and  I,  tiiough  equals  m.qw«f 
ity  and  fortune,  are  by  no  means  smtawc 
companions.  You  are,  it  is  true, 
ty,  can  dance,  and  mdie  a  very  ( 
in  a  pubUc  assembly;  but,  alas,  m»°^ 
you  must  go  no  further;  distance  ando 
Wee  are  your  best  recomroendafaw 
tiierefbre  let  me  beg  of  you  never  to  mw« 
me  any  more  viats.  You  come  »  "jJT'j, 
sense  to  see  one,  for  you  have  n<~JJ^« 
say.  I  do  not  say  this,  that  I  '^"^V^J^ 
means  lose  your  acquaintance;  ""^  ^  ^^^ 
keep  it  up  with  the  strictest  forms  ««B;~^ 
breeding.  Let  us  pay  vidts,  but  never  ^ 
one  anotiier.  If  yon wiU  be  so  gooa»f^ 
deny  yourself  always  to  me,  I  sbau  n»»~- 
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tlie  obligxdon,  by  riving  the  same  orders 
to  my  servants.  When  accident  makes  ns 
meet  at  a  third  place,  Ve  may  mutually 
hmeitf  the  misfortime  of  never  lining  one 
aootfaer  at  home,  go  in  the  same  party  to  a 
benefit  play,  and  smile  at  each  other,  and 
pot  down  guissea  as  we  pass  in  our  coaches. 
TtuB  we  may  enjoy  as  much  of  each 
other's  friendship  as  we  are  capable:  for 
tfaoe  are  aoane  people  who  are  to  be  known 
cniy  by  ngjit,  with  which  sort  of  friendship 
I  hope  you  wiQ  alwajrs  honour.  Madam, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

'MARY  TUESDAY. 

*P.  &  I  subscribe  myself  by  the  name  of 
Ae  day  I  keep,  that  my  supernumerary 
friends  may  know  who  I  am. 

AUVJEfl'lHEHJiNT. 
■t  aDmittakei  that  maytaapiien  among  gen- 
I  of  tke  other  cod  of  tlw  town,  who  eome  bat 
I  a  waek  to  SL  Jamaa*!  ooflbe-hDaM.  eitlier  by  mi*- 
j  iIm 111! aula.  Ill  nniiiiim  ■iiilirliiimriiim  IIm  hi 
aaaivBot  ftoperly  whbln  ttwir  napective  proTincea; 
■       "  roTtbe  book- 

.     .  roT  thoae 

wto  go  atf'  wilMBt  paying,  baring  naigiMd  that  am- 

~  'a  aneceeded  by  lotm  Bowton ;  to  whoae  riaco 

at  niiwaata  and  llrat  «)Rb»<rind«r,  Wil- 

I  Hid  ia  pnBDlad ;  aad  Samuel  BonMck  eoBiea  aa 

rtBtkarooaiiaftlnBaidBlrd.  ]L 


Oit  ia  to  ^«e  Botice,  tbat  Kidney,  keeper  or  tb 
4it/tm  af  wa  oQtIyiBg  cuawaeia,  aad  ODaerrer  < 


Ko.  25.]   Thundai/,  March  39,  1711. 

— .JSpeadlqne  nedando.  Vtrf.  JBa.  xU.  41. 

Aad  aickcna  by  tbe  nry  meaaa  oTbedtb. 

Tbe  foQowing  letter  will  explam  itself, 
aad  needs  no  apMogy. 

<Sa — ^I  am  cne  of  that  sickly  tribe  who 
«TC  cammooly  known  by  the  name  c^  vale- 
tndinarians;  and  do  coitfess  to  you,  that  I 
first  contracted  this  iU  habit  olF  body,  or 
rather  cf  mind,  by  the  study  of  physic  I  no 
aiMoer  began  to  peruse  books  of  tlus  nature, 
but  I  found  my  pulse  was  irregular;  and 
scarce  ever  read  the  account  of  any  disease 
diat  I  did  not  &ncy  myself  afflicted  with. 
Dr.  Sydenham's  learned  treatise  of  fevers 
tiirew  me  into  a  lingering  hectic,  which 
linng  upon  me  all  the  while  I  was  reading 
tiiatt  excellent  piece.  I  then  applied  mr- 
adf  to  the  study  of  several  authors,  who 
have  written  upon  phthirical  distempers, 
aid  by  that  means  fell  into  a  consompdon; 
tiH  at  leneth,  growing  veiy  fat,  I  was  in  a 
jBanner  warned  out  of  that  im^nation. 
Kot  long  after  this  I  found  in  myself  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  gout,  except  pwi;  but  was 
cored  of  it  by  a  treatise  upon  the  gravel, 
written  by  a  very  ingenious  author,  who, 
(m  H  is  usual  for  i^yncians  to  convert  one 
mstemper  into  another)  eased  me  of  the 
gout  m  giving  me  the  stone.  I  at  lenfi^h 
stndiea  myseff  into  a  complication  of  dis- 
tempers; out,  accidently  taking  into  my 
hand  that  ingenious  discourse  written  by 
Sanctovins,  I  was  reserved  to  direct  myself 
by  a  scheme  of  rules,  which  I  had  collected 
Cram  his  obaervatiflns.    The  learned  world 


are  very  well  acquwnted  with  that  gentle- 
man's invention;  who,  for  the  better  carry- 
ing on  his  experiments,  contrived  a  certam 
mathematical  chair,  which  was  so  artifi- 
ciaUy  bung  upon  springs,  that  it  would  wdgh 
any  thing  as  well  as  a  pair  of  scales.  By 
this  means  he  discovered  how  many  ounces 
of  his  food  passed  by  perspiration,  what 
quantity  of  it  was  tumea  into  nourishment, 
and  how  much  went  away  by  the  other 
channels  and  distributions  of  nature. 

•  Having  provided  myself  with  this  chairy 
I  used  to  study,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  it; 
insomuch  that  I  may  be  said,  for  these  last 
three  years,  to  have  lived  in  a  ptur  of  scales. 
I  compute  myself,  when  I  am  m  full  health, 
to  be  precisely  two  hundred  weight,  fall- 
ing short  of  it  abcut  a  poimd  after  a  day's 
fast,  and  exceeding  it  as  much  after  a  veiy 
fiill  meal;  so  that  it  is  my  continual  em- 
ployment to  trim  the  tmlance  between 
these  two  volatile  pounds  in  my  constitu- 
tion. In  my  ordinary  meals  I  fetch  my- 
self up  to  two  hundred  weight  and  htdf  a 
pound;  and  if,  after  having  dined,  I  find 
myself  fall  short  of  it,  I  drink  just  so  much 
small  beer,  or  eat  such  a  quantity  of  bread, 
as  is  sufficient  to  make  me  weight.  In  my 
greatest  excesses  I  do  not  transgress  more 
uan  the  other  half  pound;  which,  for  my 
health's  sake,  I  do  the  first  Monday  in 
every  month.  As  soon  as  I  find  myself 
duly  poised  after  dinner,  I  walk  till  I  have 
persinred  five  ounces  and  four  scruples; 
and  when  I  discover,  by  my  chair,  that  I 
am  so  far  reduced,  I  fall  to  my  books,  and 
study  away  three  oimces  more.  As  for  the 
rem^nine  parts  of  the  pound,  I  keep  no 
account  <»  them.  I  do  not  dine  and  sup  by 
the  clock,  but  by  my  chair;  for  when  that 
informs  me  my  pound  of  food  is  exhausted, 
I  conclude  myself  to  be  hungry,  and  lay 
in  another  with  all  diligence.  In  my  days 
of  abstinence  I  lose  a  p>ound  and  a  half, 
and  on  solemn  fasts  am  two  pounds  lighter 
than  on  the  other  days  in  the  year. 

'I  allow  myself,  one  night  with  another, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sleep,  within  a  few 
grains  more  or  less;  and  if,  upon  my  riang, 
I  find  that  I  have  not  consumed  my  whole 
quantity,  I  take  out  the  rest  in  my  chair. 
Upon  an  exact  calculation  of  what  I  ex- 
poided  and  received  the  last  year,  which 
I  always  register  in  a  book,  I  find  the  me- 
dium to  be  two  himdred  weight,  so  that  I 
cannot  discover  that  I  am  mipured  one 
ounce  in  my  health  during  a  whole  twelve- 
month. And  yet,  sir,  notwithstanding  this 
my  great  care  to  ballast  myself  equally 
every  day,  and  to  keep  my  body  in  its  pro- 
per poise,  so  it  is,  that  I  find  mvself  in  a 
mck  and  languishing  condition,  ^y  com» 
plexion  is  grown  very  sallow,  my  pulse 
low,  and  my  body  hydropical.  Let  me, 
therefore,  beg  you,  rir,  to  consider  me  as 
your  patient,  and  to  give  me  more  certun 
rules  to  walk  by  than  those  I  have  already 
observed,  and  ytm  will  very  much  oblige 
'  Your  humble  servant,' 
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This  letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian 
epitaph,  written  on  the  monument  of  a  va- 
letu^narian:  '  Stavo  ben,  ma  fur  ttar  nug- 
lio,  »to  qui:'  which  it  is  imposable  to 
translate.  *  ITie  fear  of  death  (rften  proves 
mortal,  and  sets  people  on  methods  to  save 
their  lives,  whicn  infallibly  destroy  them. 
This  is  a  reflection  made  by  some  histo- 
rians, upon  observing  that  there  are  many 
more  thousands  kill^  in  a  flight,  than  in  a 
battle;  and  may  be  applied  to  those  mul- 
titudes of  imaginary  sick  persons  that 
break  their  constitutions  by  physic,  and 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  death, 
by  endeavouring  to  escape  it.  This  me- 
thod is  not  only  dangerous,  but  below  the 
practice  of  a  reasonable  creature.  To  con- 
sult the  preservation  of  life,  as  the  only 
end  of  it,  to  make  our  health  our  business, 
to  engage  in  no  action  that  is  not  part  of  a 
regimen,  or  course  of  physic;  are  pur- 
poses so  abject,  so  mean,  so  unworthy 
human  nature,  that  a  generous  soul  would 
rather  die  than  submit  to  them.  Besides 
that  a  continual  anxiety  for  life  vitiates  all 
the  relishes  of  it,  and  casts  a  gloom  over 
the  whole  face  of  nature;  as  it  is  impwssible 
we  should  take  delight  in  any  thing  that 
we  are  every  moment  afraid  of  losing. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  said, 
that  I  think  any  one  to  blame  for  taking  due 
care  of  tlieir  health.  On  the  contrary,  as 
cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, are  in  a  great  measure  the  effects  of  a 
well-tempered  constitution,  a  man  cannot 
be  at  too  much  ptuns  to  cultivate  and  pre- 
serve it  But  this  care,  which  we  are 
prompted  to,  not  only  by  common  sense, 
but  by  duty  and  instinct,  should  never  en- 
gage us  in  groundless  fears,  melancholy 
apprehensions,  and  imaginary  distempers, 
which  are  natural  to  every  man  who  is 
mores  anxious  to  live,  than  how  to  die.  In 
short,  the  preservation  of  life  should  be 
only  a  secondary  concern,  and  the  direction 
of  it  our  principal.  If  we  have  this  frame 
of  mind,  we  shall  take  the  best  means  to 
preserve  life,  without  being  over  solicitous 
about  the  event;  and  shall  arrive  at  that 
point  of  felicity  which  Martial  has  men- 
tioned as  the  -perfection  of  happiness,  of 
neitiier  fearing  nor  wishing  for  death. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  whotempers 
his  health  by  ounces  and  by  scruples,  and 
instead  of  complying  with  those  natural  so- 
licitations of  hunger  and  thirst,  drowriness 
or  love  of  exercise,  governs  himself  by  the 
prescriptions  of  his  chsur,  I  shall  tell  him  a 
short  fable.  JujMter,  says  the  mytholo^st, 
o  reward  the  piety  of  a  certain  country- 
jaan,  promised  to  give  him  whatever  he 
would  ask.  The  countryman  desired  that 
he  might  have  the  management  of  the  wea- 
ther in  his  own  estate.  He  obtained  his 
request,  and  immediately  distributed  rain, 
snow,    and   sunshine   among   his    several 


*  Tto  (bllowing  tnnriatlon,  however,  msT  giTa  an 
EnirUeb  reader  laaie  idea  ofU>eU*Huie|iiUpa:' I  waa 
wul,  but  itrlTiaf  to  be  better,  I  am  hat.' 


fields,  as  he  thought  the  nature  of  the  scil 
required.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
he  expected  to  see  a  more  than  ordinary 
crop,  his  harvest  fell  infimtely  short  of  that 
of  his  neighbours.  Upon  which  (says  the 
fable)  he  desired  Jupiter  to  take  the 
weather  again  into  his  own  hands,  or 
that  otherwise  he  should  utterly  ruin  him- 
self. C. 


Na  26.]    Friday,  March  30,  VXl. 

Pallida  mora  eqno  pulsat  pede  panpenim  tabemaa, 

Begumqae  turrei.    O  beats  Sextl, 
Vila  auimiia  lirevis  spem  noa  vetat  iBclioare  lODfaiiv 

Jam  te  premet  nox,  hbulcqiie  nanee, 

Et  domaa  exilia  Platonia. Bar.  Lib.  L  (M.  ir.  IS. 

Witli  eqnal  foot,  rich  friend,  impartial  Ate 
Knocka  at  tiM  eottiue.  and  Uk  palace  gate: 
Life'a  span  forbid)  tbre  to  extend  tby  carea, 
And  itretch  thy  liopea  beyond  thy  ycara : 
Night  aoon  will  seiie,  and  you  muat  quicklsr  go 
To  ilory'd  ghoats,  and  Fluto'i  bouse  below.    Crfck, 

When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  very 
often  walk  by  myself  in  Westminster  AS- 
bey;  where  the  gloominess  of  the  place, 
ani  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  building,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  who  he  in  it,  are  apt  to 
fill  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or 
rather  thoughtfulness,  that  is  not  disagree- 
able. I  yesterday  passed  a  whole  after- 
noon in  the  church-yard,  the  cloisters,  and 
tiie  church,  amusing  myself  with  the  tomb- 
stones and  inscriptions  that  I  met  with  in 
those  several  regions  of  the  dead.  Most  of 
them  recorded  nothing  else  of  the  buried 
person,  but  that  he  was  bom  upon  one 
day,  and  died  upon  another;  the  whole 
history  of  his  life  bang  comprehended  in 
those  two  circumstances  that  are  commoD 
to  all  mankind.  I  could  not  but  look  upon 
these  registers  of  existence,  whether  of 
brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of  satire  upon 
the  departed  persons;  who  had  left  no 
other  memorial  of  them  but  that  they  were 
bom,  and  that  they  died.  They  put  me  in 
mind  of  several  persons  mentioned  in  the 
be^es  of  heroic  poem^  who  have  soimd- 
ing  names  given  them,  for  no  other  reasm 
but  that  they  may  be  killed,  and  are  cele- 
brated for  nothing  but  being  knocked  on 
the  head. 

*rX(tttBo»T*,  Mijorr*  ♦,,  ••^»'ix»x»»  ri.'—Bfm, 
■OlaneimqiM,  Medontaqne,  TtMiiloelraBqiw.'— niy. 
■  GlaneoB,  and  Mcdon,  and  Thenilochua.' 

The  life  of  these  men  is  finely  described 
in  holy  writ  by  'the  path  of  an  arrow,* 
which  is  immediately  closed  up  and  lo6t. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  enter- 
tained myself  with  the  dijgging  of  a  grave; 
and  saw  m  every  shovel-fml  of  it  that  was 
thrown  up,  the  fragment  of  a  bone  or  skull 
intermixt  with  a  kmd  of  fresh  mouldering 
earth  that  some  time  or  other  had  a  place 
in  the  compoation  of  an  human  body. 
Upon  this  I  began  to  connder  with  myself, 
what  innumerable  multitades  of  people  lay 
confiised  together  under  the  pavement 
of  that  ancient  cathednli  how  men  and 
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voDien,  friends  and  enemies,  priests  and  sol- 
(Scts,  monks  and  prebendaries,  were  crum- 
bltd  amongst  one  another,  and  blended 
together  in  the  same  common  mass;  how 
baiOy,  strength,  and  youth,  with  old  a^, 
Treakness,  and  deformity,  lay  undistin- 
pii^ed,  in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of 
mxtter. 

After  having  thus  sutveyed  this  great 
magazine  of  mortality,  as  it  were  in  the 
hmp,  I  examined  it  more  particularly  by 
the  accounts  which  I  found  on  several  of 
the  monuments  which  are  raised  in  every 
Jiarter  of  that  ancient  fabric  Some  m 
them  were  covered  with'  such  extravagant 
epitaphs,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
«ad  person  to  be  acquainted  with  them, 
he  would  blush  at  the  praises  which  his 
Bends  have  bestowed  upon  him.  There 
are  others  so  excessively  modest,  that  they 
deEver  the  character  <h  the  person  depart- 
ed m  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by  that  means 
•re  not  understood  once  in  a  twelvemonth, 
hthe  poetical  quarter,  I  found  there  w«re 
poets  who  had  no  mcouments,  and  monu- 
■ents  which  had  no  poets.  I  <J)served,  in- 
deed, that  the  present  war  had  filled  the 
church  with  many  of  these  uninhabited 
BonDients,  which  had  been  erected  to  the 
iMnnay  of  persons  whose  bodies  were  per- 
haps buried  in  the  plains  of  Blenheim,  or 
B  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

I  caild  not  but  be  very  much  delighted 
T&  several  modem  epitaphs,  which  are 
"ritten  with  great  elegance  of  expres»on 
*od  justness  of  thought,  and  therefore  do 
JwxMr  to  the  li'nng  as  well  as  to  the  dead. 
As  a  forei^er  is  very  apt  to  conceive  an 
idea  of  the  ignorance  or  politeness  of  a  na- 
•<»  from  the  turn  of  their  public  monu- 
i»?its  and  inscriptirais,  they  should  be  sub- 
rttted  to  the  pemsal  of  men  of  learning 
"pi  geiuns  before  they  are  piut  in  execu- 
tx*.  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel's  monument  has 
IJpTrften  given  me  great  offence.  Instead 
••the  brave  rough  English  admiral,  which 
|«s  the  distinguishing  character  of  that 
P*n,  gallant  man,  he  is  represented  on 
his  tomb  by  the  figure  of  a  beau,  dressed 

*  a  long  periwig,  and  repoang  himself 
tpon  velvet  cushions,  under  a  canopy  of 
^te.  The  inscription  is  answerable  to 
tw  monument:  for  instead  of  celebrating 
wnianj remarkable  actions  he  had  per- 
™iped  m  the  service  of  his  country,  it  ac- 
?Mints  us  onlv  with  the  manner  of  his 
*^.  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  reap  any  honour.  The  Dutch,  whom 
■«  are  apt  to  despise  for  want  of  genius, 
•how  an  mfinitely  greater  taste  of  antiquity 
•""Politeness  in  their  buildings  and  works 

*  this  nature,  than  what  we  meet  with  in 
""se  of  rair  own  coimtry.  The  monuments 
"their  admirals,  which  have  been  erected 

*  the  public  expense,  represent  them  like 
™*iselves,  and  are  adorned  with  rostral 
^wns  and  naval  ornaments,  with  beauti- 
™  fWowis  of  sea- weed,  shells,  and  coral. 

'''*  to  return  to  oar  sabject,    Ihaveleft 


the  repository  of  our  English  kings  for  the 
contemplation  of  another  day,  when  I  shall 
find  my  mind  disposed  for  so  serious  an 
amusement.  I  know  that  entertainments 
of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise  dark  and  dis- 
m  al  thoug;hts  in  timorous  minds,  and  gloomy 
imaginations;  but  for  my  own  part,  though 
I  am  always  serious,  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is  tfi  be  melancholy;  and  can  therefore  take 
a  view  of  nature,  in  her  deep  and  solemn 
scenes,  with  the  same  pleasure  as  in  her 
most  gay  and  delightfiil  ones.  By  this 
means  I  can  improve  myself  with  those  ob- 
jects, which  others  consider  with  terror. 
When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great, 
every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me;  when  I 
read  the  epitaphs  or  the  beautiful,  every 
inordinate  desire  goes  out;  when  I  meet 
with  the  grief  of  pyarents  upon  a  tdmbstone, 
my  heart  melts  with  compassion;  when  I 
see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I 
conader  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those 
whom  we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I 
see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them, 
when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by 
side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world 
with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect 
with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little 
competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  man- 
kind. When  I  read  the  several  dates  rtf 
the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and 
some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that 
great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  con- 
temporaries, and  make  our  appearance  to* 
gether.  C. 


Na  ST.]     Saturday,  March  31,  iril. 

trt  nox  longa,  quibus  mentitur  arnica,  dieflque 
Lonsa  videtur  opas  dcbentthui ;  nl  piger  annua 
Puptllis,  quoa  dura  premit  cuatodJa  luatrum : 
Bic  miU  tarda  fluunt  ini;rata<|De  tempora,  que  apem 
Conailinm  que  morantur  agendi  frnaviter  Id,  quod 
Xqae  pauperibus  prodest.  locupletibua  leqtte ; 
iEque  neilectum  pueria  nnibuique  nocebit. 

Bor.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  I.  M. 

IMITATED. 
Long  aa  to  liim,  who  worlta  for  d«bt,  tlw  day ; 
Long  aa  tlie  night  to  her,  wlioae  love*aaway; 
Long  aa  tbe  year'a  dull  circle  seems  to  run, 
Wben  tbe  brialt  ininar  panta  for  twenty  .one ; 
So  alow  tb*  unprofitable  momenta  roll, 
Tbat  lock  up  all  ttie  functiona  of  my  soal ; 
That  keep  me  fVom  myself,  and  still  delay 
Life>  instant  buainess  to  a  future  day ; 
Tint  task,  which  as  we  follow,  or  deapiss, 
Tbe  eldest  ia  a  fool,  the  youngest  wise : 
Which  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure ; 
And  which  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor. 

Pop4. 

There  is  scarce  a  thinking  man  in  the 
world,  who  is  involved  in  the  business  of  it, 
but  lives  under  a  secret  impatience  of  the 
hurry  and  fatigue  he  suffers,  and  has  formed 
a  resolution  to  fix  himself,  one  time  or  other, 
in  such  a  state  as  is  soitable  to  the  end  of 
his  being.  You  hear  men  every  day,  in 
conversation,  profess,  that  all  the  honour, 
power,  and  riches,  which  they  propose  to 
themselves,  cannot.give  satisfaction  enough 
to  reward  them  for  half  the  anxiety  they 
undergo  in  the  pursuit  or  possesaon  of 
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4}iem.  WfaSe  men  are  in  this  temper 
(which  happens  verjr  frequently)  how  in- 
conustent  are  they  with  themselves?  They 
are  wearied  with  the  tdl  they  bear,  but 
cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  it; 
retirement  is  what  they  want,  but  they 
cannot  betake  themselves  to  it  While  they 
pant  after  shade  and  covert,  they  still  affect 
to  appear  in  the  most  glittering  scene^  of 
life.  Sure  this  is  but  just  as  reasonable  as 
if  a  man  should  call  for  more  lights,  when 
be  has  a  mind  to  ^  to  sleep. 

Since  then  it  is  certiun  that  our  own 
hearts  deceive  us  in  the  love  of  the  world, 
and  that  we  cannot  command  ourselves 
«nough  to  reagn  it,  though  we  everv  day 
wish  ourselves  disengaged  from  its  allure- 
nents,  let  us  not  stand  upon  a  formal  taking 
of  leave,  but  wean  ourselves  from  them 
vhile  we  are  in  the  midst  of  them. 

It  is  certainly  the  ^neral  intention  of  the 
greater  part  of  mankmd  to  accomplish  this 
-work,  and  hve  according  to  their  own  ajj- 
{>robation,  as  soon  as  they  possibly  can.  But 
since  the  duration  of  life  is  so  imcertain,  and 
that  has  been  a  common  topic  of  discourse 
ever  since  there  "was  such  a  thing  as  life  it- 
pelf,  how  is  it  possible  that  we  should  defer 
a  moment  the  beginning  to  live  according 
to  the  rules  of  reason? 

The  man  at  business  hag  ever  some  one 
point  to  carry,  and  then  he  tells  himself  he 
•will  bid  adieu  to  all  the  vanity  of  ambition. 
The  man  of  pleasure  resolves  to  take  his 
leave  at  least,  and  part  civilly  with  his  mis- 
tress; but  the  ambitious  man  is  entangled 
every  moment  in  a  fresh  pursuit,  and  the 
lover  sees  new  charms  in  the  object  he  taa- 
cied  he  could  abandon.  It  is  therefore  a  fan- 
tastical way  of  thinking,  when  we  promise 
ourselves  an  alteration  in  our  conduct  from 
change  of  place,  and  difference  of  circum- 
stances;  the  same  passions  will  attend  us 
■wherever  we  are,  till  they  are  conquered, 
and  we  can  never  Uve  to  our  satisfaction  in 
the  deejiest  retirement,  unless  we  are  capa- 
ble of  Uving  so,  in  some  measure,  amidst 
the  noise  and  business  of  the  world. 

I  have  ever  thought  men  were  better 
known  by  what  could  be  observed  of  them 
from  a  perusal  of  their  private  letters,  than 
any  other  way.  My  fnend  the  clergyman, 
the  other  da^,  upon  serious  discourse  with 
him  coneemmg  the  danger  of  procrastina- 
tion, gave  me  the  following  letters  from 
persons  with  whom  he  lives  m  great  f riend- 
ehip  and  intimacy,  according  to  the  good 
breeding  and  good  sense  of  his  character. 
The  first  is  from  a  man  of  business,  who  is 
his  convert!  the  second  from  one  of  whom 
he  conceives  good  hopcst  the  third  from 
one  who  is  in  no  state  at  all,  but  carried  one 
way  and  another  by  start&        , 

*S/K,— I  know  not  wjth  what  words  to 
express  to  you  the  sense  I  have  of  the  high 
obUgation  you  have  laid  upon  me,  in  the 
penance  you  enjoined  me  of  doing  some  good 
or  other  to  9  persop  of  worth  pyeiy  day  I 


live.  ThestationIaminfiim!shesmewit]i 
daily  opportunities  of  this  kind;  and  the 
noble  pnndple  with  which  you  have  in- 
smred  me,  of  benevolence  to  all  I  have  to 
deal  with,  quickens  mr  application  in  ever^ 
thing  I  undertake.  When  I  relieve  ment 
&om  discountenance,  when  I  asdst  a  fnend- 
less  person,  when  I  produce  concealed  worth, 
I  am  displeased  with  myself,  for  having  de- 
signed to  leave  the  world  in  order  to  be  vir- 
tuous. I  am  sony  you  decline  the  occasions 
which  the  condition  I  am  in  might  afford 
me  of  enlarging  your  fortunes;  but  I  know 
I  contribute  more  to  your  satisfaction,  when 
I  acknowledge  I  am  the  better  man,  from 
the  influence  and  authority  you  have  over, 
sir,  your  most  obliged  ana  most  humble 
servant,  R.  O,* 

'Sir,— I  am  entirely  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  you  were  pleased  to  say  to 
me,  when  I  was  last  with  you  alone.  Yo« 
told  me  then  of  the  silly  way  I  was  in;  but 
you  told  me  so,  as  I  saw  you  loved  me, 
otherwise  I  could  not  obey  your  commands 
in  letting  you  know  my  uioughts  so  on- 
cerely  as  I  do  at  present.  I  know  "the 
creature,  for  whom  1  resign  so  much  of  my 
character,"  is  all  that  you  said  of  her;  but 
then  the  trifler  has  something  in  her  so  «n- 
deraening  and  harmless,  that  her  ^ilt  in 
one  kind  disappears  by  the  comparison  of 
her  innocence  m  another.  Will  you,  vir- 
tuous man,  allow  no  alteration  of  offences? 
Must  dear  Chloe  be  caUed  by  the  hard 
name  you  pious  people  give  to  common  wo. 
men?  I  keep  the  solemn  promise  I  made 
you  in  writing  to  you  the  state  of  my  mind, 
after  your  kmd  admonition;  and  will  en- 
deavour to  get  the  better  of  this  fondness, 
which  makes  me  so  much  her  humble  ser- 
vant, that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  sab- 
scribe  myself  yours,  T.  D.' 

'  Sis, — There  is  no  state  of  life  so  anxioitt 
as  that  of  a  man  who  does  net  live  accord* 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  reaacxu  It 
wul  seem  odd  to  you,  when  I  assure  yoa 
that  my  love  of  retirem  ent  first  of  all  broiii^ 
me  to  court;  but  this  will  be  no  riddle,  when 
I  acquafait  you  that  I  placed  myseJf  here 
with  a  design  of  getting  so  much  money  as 
mig^t  enable  me  to  purchase  a  handsome 
retreat  in  the  country.  At  present  my  ciiv 
cumstances  enable  me.  and  my  duty  prompts 
me  to  pass  away  the  remaimng  part  of  my 
life  in  such  a  retirement  as  I  at  first  pro- 
posed  to  myself;  but  to  my  great  misfortune 
I  have  entirely  lost  the  relish  cdT  it,  and 
should  now  return  to  the  country  with 
greater  reluctance  than  I  at  first  came  to 
court  I  am  so  unhappy,  as  to  know  that 
what  I  am  fond  of  are  trifles,  and  that  what 
I  neglect  is  of  the  grratest  importance;  in 
short,  I  find  a  contest  in  my  own  mind  be- 
tween  reason  and  fashion.  1  remember  yoB 
(Mice  told  me,  that  I  might  live  in  the  worid 
and  out  of  il^  at  the  same  tinte.  (jet  me 
beg  of  you  to  explain  this  paradmc  more  at 
lai^  to  toe,  that  I  magr  confonn  mj  lift^  if 
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ponble,  bodi  to  my  dn^  and  my  inclina^ 
Ijon.    I  am  yotm,  Sec.  R.  B.' 

No.  S8.3        Monday,  jffirU  2,  1711.1 

—  ^1  — gt^QPC  **"*P^'  ucw 

TtaAt  ApeBo.  &r.  Lib.  S.  Od.  z.  IS. 

Xor  doea  Apollo  altrays  bend  lib  bow. 

I  SBALL  here  present  my  reader  with  a 
letter  frtan  a  projector,  concerning  a  new 
«Ace,  which  be  thinks  may  very  much  con- 
tribate  to  the  embellishment  of  the  city, 
and  to  the  driving  barbarity  out  of  our 
streets.  I  consider  it  as  a  satire  upon  pro- 
jectors in  general,  and  a  lively  picture  of 
tlte  whole  art  of  modem  criticism. 

•Sir, — Observing  that  you  have  thoughts 

of  creating  certain  officers  under  you,  for 

the  inspection  of  several  petty  enormities 

'which  yoD  yoursdf  cannot  attend  to;  and 

Cndiiig  daily  absurdities  hung  out  upon  the 

SKD-poESts  (X  this  city,  to  the  great  scandal 

atfaragners,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own 

cuBUti'y  >  who  are  curious  sp>ectators  of  the 

same;  I  do  humbly  propose  that  you  will 

be  pleased  to  make  me  your  superintendant 

of  aD  such  figures  and  devices,  as  are  or 

AaR  be  made  use  of  on  this  occadon;  with 

fbll  powers  to  rectify  or  expunge  whatever 

I  shall  find  irregular  or  defective.     For 

'want  of  such  an  officer,  there  is  nothing 

like  sound  literature  ana  good  sense  to  be 

laet  'With  in  those  objects  that  are  every 

where  thrusting  themselves  out  to  the  eye, 

aad  endeavouring  to  become  viable.    Our 

streets  are  fiUed  with  blue  bcnrs,  black 

swana,  and  red  Ikxis;  not  to  mention  flying 

pigs,  and  hogs  in  armour,  'with  many  other 

creatures  more  extraordinary  than  any  in 

the  deserts  of  Africa.    Strange!  that  one 

who  has  all  the  birds  and  beasts  in  nature 

to  choose  out  of,  should  live  at  the  sign  of 

an  £n»  Rationk! 

■  My  first  task  therefore  should  be,  like 
Utat  of  Hercules,  to  clear  the  city  from 
mcosters.    In  the  second  place,  I  would 
fcrind  that  creatures  of  jarring  and  incon- 
gruuuB  natures  should  be  joined  together  in 
tlK  same  sign;  such  as  the  bell  and  the 
neat's  toague,  the  d<^  and  the  gridirtai. 
The  fox  and  the  goose  may  be  supposed  to 
have  met,  but  what  has  the  fox  and  the  se- 
ven stars  to  do  together?    And  when  did 
tiie  lamb  and  dolphin  ever  meet,  except 
upon  a  sgn  post?  As  for  the  cat  and  fiddle, 
there  is  a  concdt  in  it;  and  therefore  I  do 
not  intend  that  anv  thing  I  have  here  said 
dKxdd  afiect  it    I  must  however  observe 
to  you  opon  this  subject,  that  it  is  usual  for 
a  yoong  tradesman,  at  his  first  setting  up, 
to  add  to  his  own  sign  that  of  the  master 
whom  he  served;   as  the  husband,  after 
marriage,  gives  a  place  to  his  mistress's 
arms  in  Us  own  coat   This  I  take  to  have 
g^en  rise  to  many  of  those  absurdities 
which  are  committed  o'ver  onr  heads;  and, 
as  lam  infcnned,  fast oocasianed  the  three 


mms  and  a  hare,  which  we  see  sofrequendv 
joined  together.  I  would  therefore  establisa 
certain  rules,  for  the  determining  how  far 
ohe  tradesman  may  give  the  sign  m  another, 
and  in  what  cases  ne  may  be  allowed  to 
quarter  it  'with  his  own. 

'  In  the  tUrd  place,  I  would  enjoin  every 
shop  to  make  use  of  a  sign  which  bears 
some  affinity  to  the  wares  in  which  it  deals. 
What  can  be  more  inconsistent,  than  to  see 
a  bawd  at  the  siv;n  of  the  angel,  or  a  tailor 
at  the  li<m?  A  cook  should  not  live  at  the 
boot,  nor  a  shoemaker  at  the  roasted  pig; 
and  yet,  for  want  of  this  r^^ilation,  I  have 
seen  a  goat  set  up  before  tiie  door  of  a  per- 
fimier,  and  the  rrench  king^s  head  at  a 
sword-cutier's. 

'An  ingenious  foreigner  observes,  that  se- 
veral of  those  gentlemen  who  'value  them- 
selves upon  their  families,  and  overlook 
such  as  are  bred  to  trade,  bear  the  tools  of 
their  forefethers  in  their  coats  of  arms.  I 
will  not  examine  how  true  this  is  in  fact  But 
though  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  posterity 
thus  to  set  up  the  sign  of  their  forefatheri 
I  think  it  highly  proper  for  those  who  ac- 
tually profess  the  trade  to  show  some  such 
marks  of  it  before  their  doors. 

'  When  the  name  givesan  occauoofor  an 
ingenious  sign-post,  1  would  likewise  advise 
the  owner  to  take  that  opportunity  of  let- 
ting the  world  know  who  he  is.  It  would 
have  been  ridiculous  for  the  ingenious  Mrs. 
Salmon  to  have  lived  at  the  sign  of  the 
trout;  for  which  reason  she  has  erected  be- 
fore her  house  the  figure  of  the  fish  that  is 
her  namesake.  Mr.  Bell  has  likewise  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  device  of  the  same 
nature:  and  here,  sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
observe  to  you,  that  this  particular  figure 
of  a  bell  has  given  occaaon  to  several  pieces 
of  wit  in  this  kind.  A  man  of  your  reading 
must  know,  that  Abel  Drugger  e^ed  great 
applause  by  it  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson. 
Our  apocryphal  heathen  god*  is  also  re- 
presented by  this  figure;  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion 'with  the  dragon,  makes  a  very  hand- 
some picture  in  several  of  our  streets.  As 
for  the  bell-savage,  which  is  the  sign  of  a 
savage  man  stanmng  by  a  bell,  I  was  for- 
merly very  much  puzzled  upon  the  conceit 
of  it,  till  I  accidentally  fell  into  the  reading 
of  an  old  romance  translated  out  of  the 
French;  which  gives  an  account  of  a  verr 
beaatiful  woman  who  was  found  in  a  wil- 
derness, and  is  called  in  the  French  La 
belle  Sauvage;  and  is  everv  where  trans- 
lated by  our  countrymen  the  bell-savi^e. 
TUs  piece  of  philosophy  will,  I  hope,  con- 
vince you  that  I  have  made  mgn-posts  my 
study,  and  consequently  qualified  mysdf  for 
the  employment  which  I  solicit  at  your 
hands.  But  before  I  conclude  my  letter,  I 
must  communicate  to  you  another  remark, 
which  1  have  made  upon  the  subject  'with 
which  I  am  now  entertaining  you,  namely, 
tbAt  I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  hu- 
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movr  of  the  fnhaUtant  by  the  Am  that 
hangs  before  his  door.  A  suriy  choleiic 
fellow  generally  makes  choice  of  a  bear;  aji 
men  of  milder  dispositions  frequently  live 
ftt  the  lamb.  Seeing  a  })unch-bowl  painted 
upon  a  sign  near  Charing-cross,  and  very 
curiously  garnished,  with  a  couple  of  angels, 
hovering  over  it,  and  squeesing  a  lemon  into 
it,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  after  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  and  found,  upoD  inquiry, 
AS  I  had  guessed  by  the  little  agremeru 
open  his  sign,  that  ne  was  a  Frenchman. 
I  Know,  sir,  it  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  en- 
large upon  these  hints  to  a  gentleman  of 
your  great  ^itities;  so  humbly  recommend- 
ing myself  to  your  favour  and  patronage, 
'  I  remain,  &c 

I  shall  add  to  the  foregoing  letter  another, 
which  came  to  me  by  the  same  penny-post 
From  my  own  ^>artment 
'HoNOUBED  Sir,      nearCharing^ross. 

<  Having  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  great 
«ncourager  of  ingenuity,  I  have  brought 
with  me  a  n^-dancer  that  was  ca^ht  in 
«ne  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the  great 
Mogul,  He  is  by  birth  a  monkey;  but 
swings  upon  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco, and  drinks  a  g^ass  of  afe,  like  any 
reasonable  creature.  He  gives  great  satis- 
faction to  the  quality;  and  u  they  will  make 
a  subscription  for  turn,  I  will  send  for  a 
brother  of  his  out  of  Holland,  that  is  a  very 
jgood  tumbler;  and  also  for  another  of  the 
same  family  whom  I  design  for  my  merry- 
Andrew,  as  being  an  excellent  mimic,  and 
the  greatest  droll  in  the  country  where  he 
now  is.  I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment 
in  readiness  for  the  next  winter;  and  doubt 
iMt  but  it  will  please  more  than  the  opera, 
or  puppet-show.  I  will  not  say  that  a 
mcmkev  is  a  better  man  than  some  of  the 
opera  heroes;  but  certainly  he  is  a  better 
representative  of  a  jnan,  than  the  most  ar- 
tificial composition  of  wood  and  wire.  If 
jrou  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  good  woid 
jn  your  paper,  you  shall  be  every  night  a 
^Kctator  at  ray  show  for  nothing, 

C.  lam,  &c' 
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geraaolingus  coadnnoi  ntraqm 
4iu«Tior:  ut  Ohio  aoM  li  eommina  nlenii  «M. 

Jbr.  Lib.  1.  Bat.  <.  n 
Both  toagiMa  nniud  meter  aoonda  arodoM, 
Utn  CMu  niz-d  with  Um  Fderaiu  Jotoe. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  more  startled 
our  English  audience,  than  the  Italian  rmV 
tattvo  at  its  first  entrant  upon  the  stage. 
People  were  wonderfully  surprised  to  hear 
tfenerals  singing  the  wora  of  command,  nnd 
ladies  deliveriBg  messages  in  music  Our 
countrymen  could  not  forbear  laughing 
when  they  heard  a  lover  chanting  out  a 
billet-doux,  and  even  the  superscription  of 
a  letter  set  to  a  tune.  The  famous  blunder 
in  an  old  play  of  •  Enter  a  king  and  two 
fiddlers  splu^'  yas  now  no  loo^  m  ab- 


surdity, when  it  was  impoatiUe  for  a  bera 
in  a  desert,  or  a  princess  in  her  closet,  to 
speak  any  thing  unaccompaoied  with  mu- 
sical instruments. 

But  however  this  Italian  method  of  actii^ 
in  recitativo  might  appear  at  first  hearing, 
I  cannot  but  think  it  much  more  just  thaii 
that  which  prev^ed  in  our  English  opera 
before  this  innovation:  the  transition  mnn 
■n  air  to  recitative  music  being  more  natu- 
ral, than  the  passing  from  a  song  to  plain 
and  ordinary  speaking,  which  was  the  com- 
men  method  in  PurceU's  operas. 

The  only  fiiiult  I  find  in  our  present  prac- 
tice, is  the  making  use  of  the  Italian  red- 
tativo  with  English  words. 

To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  I  must 
observe,  that  the  tone,  or  (as  the  French 
call  it)  the  accent  of  every  nation  in  their 
ordinary  speech,  is  altogether  difierentfrom 
that  of  any  other  people;  as  we  may  see 
even  in  the  Welch  and  Scotch,  who  border 
so  near  upon  us.  By  the  tone  or  accent,  I 
do  not  mean  the  pronunciation  of  each  par- 
ticular word,  but  the  sound  of  the  whole 
sentence.  Thus  it  b  very  common  for  an 
English  gentleman,  when  ne  hears  a  French 
tragedy,  to  complain  that  the  actors  all  of 
them  speak  in  a  tone;  and  therefore  he  very 
wisely  prefers  his  own  countrj-men,  not  con- 
sidenng  that  a  fordgner  complains  of  the 
same  tone  in  an  English  actor. 

For  this  reason,  the  recitative  music,  in 
every  language,  should  be  as  different  as 
the  tone  or  accent  of  each  language;  for 
otherwise,  what  may  properly  express  a 
pas^on  in  one  language  will  not  do  it  in 
another.  Every  one  who  has  been  long  in 
Italy  knows  very  well,  that  the  cadences 
in  the  recitativo  bear  a  remote  affinity  to 
the  tone  of  their  voices  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation, or,  to  speak  more  properly,  are  only 
the  accents  cA  their  language  made  more 
musical  and  tunefiil. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation,  or  admi- 
ration, in  the  Italian  music  (if  one  may  so 
call  them)  which  resemble  their  accents  in 
discourse  on  such  occasions,  are  not  uidike 
the  ordinary  tones  of  an  English  v(rice  when 
we  are  angry;  insomuch  that  I  have  often 
seen  our  audiences  extremely  mistaken,  as 
to  what  has  been  doing  upon  the  stage,  and 
expecting  to  see  the  hero  knock  down  his 
messenger,  when  he  has  been  asking  him  a 
question;  or  fancying  that  he  ouarrds  with 
his  friend,  whan  he  only  bios  turn  good- 
morrow. 

For  this  reason  the  Italian  artists  cannot 
agree  with  our  English  musicians  in  admir- 
ing PurceU's  compontions,  and  thinking  his 
tunes  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  words; 
because  both  naticms  do  not  always  express 
the  same  passions  by  the  same  sounds, 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that 
an  EngUsh  composer  should  not  follow  th« 
Italian  recitative  too  ser%'ilely,  but  make 
use  of  many  gentle  deviations  from  it.  ia 
compliance  with  his  own  native  language. 
He  may  copy  out  of  it  ^  the  luUmj^  w^ 
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I  asd  *  dying  faDs'  (as  Shakspeare  calls 
them,)  but  shmild  stDI  remember  that  he 
enght  to  accommodate  himself  to  an  Ejtg- 
Bsh  awfiftnce:  and  by  humouring  the  tone 
«f  our  v<rices  in  ordinary  conversation,  have 
tlte  same  regard  to  the  accent  of  his  own 
languaRe,  as  those  persons  had  to  thdrs 
whom  nc  prrfesses  to  imitate.  It  is  ob- 
served, that  several  of  the  singing  birds  of 
our  own  country  leam  to  sweeten  their 
Toicea,  and  mellow  the  harshness  of  their 
natural  notes,  by  practising  under  those  that 
come  from  warmer  climates.  In  the  same 
nunner,  I  would  allow  the  Italian  opera  to 
fend  our  &iglish  music  as  much  as  may 
grace  and  soften  it,  but  never  entirely  to 
annihilate  and  destroy  it.  Let  the  inftuion 
be  as  strong  as  you  please,  but  still  let  the 
eolnect-matter  of  it  be  Ejiglish. 

A  composer  should  fit  his  music  to  the 
cemns  ofthe  people,  and  consider  that  the 
ddicarcy  of  hearing,  and  taste  af  harmony, 
bas  been  formed  upon  those  sounds  which 
every  country  abounds  with.  In  short,  that 
muac  is  of  a  rdative  nature,  and  what  is 
bariniany  to  one  ear,  may  be  dissonance  to 
aaother. 

The  same  observation  which  I  have  made 
vpoD  the  recitative  part  of  music  may  be 
applied  to  all  our  songs  and  airs  in  generaL 
Mginior  Baptist  Lully  acted  like  a  man  of 
sense  in  this  particular.  He  found  the 
French  music  extremely  defective,  and 
Tery  often  barbarous.  However,  knowing 
the  genios  of  the  people,  the  humour  rf 
their  language,  and  the  prejudiced  ears  he 
had.  to  d^  with,  he  did  not  pretend  to  ex- 
tirpate the  French  muMC,  and  plant  the 
Italten  in  its  stead;  but  cmly  to  cultivate 
and  civilize  it  with  innumerable  graces  and 
liiodnlati<ms  which  he  borrowed  from  the 
Italians.  By  this  means  the  French  music 
ia  now  perfect  in  its  kind;  and  when  you 
«ay  h  is  not  so  good  as  the  Italian,  you  only 
mean  that  it  does  not  please  you  so  well; 
fcr  there  is  scarce  a  Frenchman  who  would 
not  wonder  to  hear  you  give  the  Italian  such 
a  preference.  The  music  of  the  French  is 
inoeed  very  properly  adapted  to  their  pro- 
nunciation and  accent,  as  their  whole  opera 
wonderfully  favours  the  genius  of  such  a 
gay  airy  people.  The  chorus  in  which  that 
«fiera  abounas,  gives  the  parterre  frequent 
(^jportnnities  of  loining  in  concert  with  the 
cta^^  This  inclination  of  the  audience  to 
Bog  along  with  the  actors,  so  prevails  with 
than,  that  I  have  sometimes  known  the 
performer  on  the  stage  to  do  no  more  in  a 
cdebrated  song,  than  the  clerk  of  a  parish 
church,  who  serves  only  to  raise  the  psalm, 
and  is  afterwards  drowned  in  the  music  of 
the  congregation.  Every  actor  that  comes 
on  the  stage  is  a  beau.  The  queens  and 
herrines  are  so  p^ted,  that  they  appear  as 
mddy  and  cherry-cheeked  as  milk-maids. 
The  shepherds  are  all  embroidered,  and 
acquit  themselves  in  a  ball  better  than  our 
Ei^Jish  dancing-masters.  I  have  seen  a 
conple  of  rivers  appear  io  red  stockings; 
» 


and  Alphens,  instead  of  having  Ms  head 
covered  with  sedge  and  bull-rushes,  making 
love  in  a  full-bottomed  periwig  and  a  plume 
of  feathers;  but  with  a  voice  so  full  of  shakes 
and  quavers,  that  I  should  have  thought  the 
murmurs  of  a  country  brook  the  much  more 
agreeable  muac 

I  remember  the  last  opera  I  saw  in  that 
merry  nation  was  the  Rape  of  Proserpine, 
where  Pluto,  to  make  the  more  tempting 
figure,  puts  himself  in  a  French  equipage, 
and  brings  Ascalaphus  along  with  him  as 
his  valet  de  chamore.  This  is  what  we 
call  foUv  and  impertinence:  but  what  the 
French  look  upon  as  gay  and  polite. 

I  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here 
offered,  than  that  music,  architecture,  and 
painting,  as  well  as  poetry  and  oratory,  ave 
to  deduce  their  laws  and  rules  from  the 
general  sense  and  taste  of  mankind,  and 
not  from  the  principles  of  those  arts  them- 
selves; or,  in  other  words,  the  taste  is  not 
to  conform  to  the  art,  but  the  art  to  the 
taste.  Music  is  not  designed  to  please  only 
chromatic  ears,  but  all  that  is  capable  of  di»- 
tingoishing  harsh  from  disagreeable  notes. 
A  man  of  an  ordinary  ear  is  ajudge  whether 
a  passion  is  expressed  in  proper  sounds,  and 
whether  the  melody  of  those  sounds  be  more 
or  less  pleasing.  C. 


No.  30.]     Wednesday,  JftriU,  1711. 

81  Utannennm  uti  eemet,  rioe  anore  )na»itn 
Nil  eit  lacundum ;  virai  in  amore  joctsque. 

Bm:  Ub.  1.  Ep.  vi.  C5, 

IfnothinK,  ai  MimnermiM  nrivea  to  prove. 
Can  e*er  be  pleasant  without  mirth  and  love, 
Tlenlin  in  mirth  and  love,  tby  aporta  ponua. 

Crttik. 

One  common  calamity  makes  men  ex- 
tremely  affect  each  other,  though  they  dif- 
fer in  every  other  particular.  The  passion 
of  love  is  the  most  general  concern  among 
men;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  by  my  last  ad- 
vices  from  Oxford,  that  there  are  a  set  of 
sighers  in  that  university,  who  have  erect- 
ed themselves  into  a  society,  in  honcwr  of 
that  tender  passion.  These  gentlemen  are 
of  that  sort  of  inamoratos,  who  are  not  so 
very  much  lost  to  common  sense,  but  that 
they  understand  the  folly  they  are  guilty 
of;  and  for  that  reason  separate  themselves 
from  tJl  other  company,  because  they  wiD 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  talking  incoherently, 
without  being  ridiculous  to  any  but  each 
other.  WTien  a  man  comes  into  the  club, 
he  is  not  obliged  to  make  any  introduction 
to  his  discourse,  but  at  once,  as  he  is  seat- 
ing himself  in  his  chair,  speaks  in  the 
thread  of  his  own  thoughts,  '  She  gave  me 
a  very  obliging  glance,  she  never  looked  so 
well  m  her  life  as  this  evening;'  or  the  like 
reflection  without  regard  to  any  other 
member  of  the  society;  for  in  this  assembly 
they  do  not  meet  to  talk  to  each  other;  but 
ever^  man  claims  the  fidl  libertv  of  talkine 
to  himself.  Instead  of  snuff-boxes  ana 
canes,  which -are  the  usual  helps  to  dis- 
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come  with  other  Toung  fellovs,  these  have 
each  some  piece  of  rioand,  a  broken  fen, 
or  an  old  girdle,  which  they  play  with 
while  they  talk  of  the  feir  person  remem- 
bered by  each  respective  toKoi.  Accord- 
ing to  the  representation  of  the  matter 
mm  my  letters,  the  company  appear  like 
•o  many  playeta  rehearsing  benind  the 
scenes;  one  is  mghing  and  lamenting  his 
destiny  in  beseeching  terms,  another  de- 
clidmin^  he  will  breaJc  his  chain,  and  an- 
other, m  dumb-show,  striving  to  express 
his  pas^on  by  his  gesture.  It  is  v^  ordi- 
nary in  the  assembly  for  one  of  a  sudden  to 
rise  and  make  a  discourse  concerning  his 
pasrion  in  general,  and  describe  the  tem- 
per of  his  mind  in  such  a  manner,  as  tiiat 
tiie  wh(de  company  shall  join  in  the  de- 
scription, and  feel  the  force  of  it  In  this 
case,  if  any  man  has  declared  the  violence 
of  his  flame  in  more  pathetic  terms,  he  is 
nade  preadent  for  that  night,  out  of  re- 
spect to  his  superior  passion. 

We  had  some  years  ago  in  this  town  a 
set  of  people  who  met  and  dressed  like 
lovers,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Fringe-glove  club;  but  they  were 
persons  of  such  moderate  intellects,  even 
Mfore  ther  were  impaired  by  their  pas- 
aon,  that  tneir  irr^ularities  could  not  tiir- 
nish  sufficient  variety  of  foUy  to  afford 
dsily  new  impertinences;  by  which  means 
that  institution  dropped.  These  fellows 
could  express  their  insaon  in  nothing  but 
their  dress;  bat  the  Oxonians  are  fantesti- 
cal  now  they  are  lovers,  in  proportion  to 
their  learning  and  understanding  before 
the^  became  such.  The  thoughts  of  the 
ancient  poets  on  this  agreeable  frenzv  are 
translated  in  honour  of  some  modem  oeau- 
ty;  and  Chloris  is  won  to-day  by  the  tame 
compliment  that  was  made  to  Lesbia  a 
thousand  years  aga  But  as  &r  at  I  can 
leam,  the  patron  of  the  club  is  the  renown- 
ed Don  Quixote.  The  adventures  of  that 
gende  knight  are  frequentiy  mentioned  in 
the  society  under  the  colour  of  laughing  at 
the  passion  and  themselves:  but  at  the 
same  time,  though  they  are  senmble  of  the 
extravagancies  of  that  unhappy  warrior, 
tiiey  do  not  observe,  that  to  turn  all  the 
teading  of  the  best  aiid  wisest- writings  into 
rhapsodies  of  love,  is  a  frenzy  no  less  di- 
Tertmg  tha*  that  of  the  aforesaid  accom- 
plishea  Spaniard.  A  gentleman  who,  I 
nope,  '^11  contiaue  his  correspondence,  is 
lotdT  admitted  bito  the  fratennty,  and  sent 
me  the  following  letters 

'Sia — Since  I  find  jon  take  notice  of 
dubs,  I  beg  leave  to  give  you  an  account 
of  one  in  Oxford,  which  you  have  no  where 
mentioned,  and  perhaps  never  heard  OL 
We  distinndsh  ourselves  by  the  title  of  the 
Amorous  Club,  are  all  votaries  of  Cuind, 
and  admirers  <rf'  the  fair  sex.  The  reason 
that  we  are  so  little  known  in  th^  world,  is 
Che  secrecy  which  we  are  diliged  to  live 
anderin  the  univendty.    Our  constitutkn 


runs  ccunter  to  that  of  the  place  wherdn 
we  live:  for  in  love  there  are  no  doctors, 
and  we  all  profess  so  high  a  pasaon,  that 
we  admit  of  no  graduates  in  it.  Our  pre- 
sidentship is  b^towed  according  to  the 
dignity  d  the  passion;  our  number  is  un- 
limited; and  our  statutes  are  like  those  of 
the  Druids,  recorded  in  our  own  breasts 
only,  and  explained  by  the  majority  of  the 
company.  A  mistress,  and  a  poem  in  her 
praise,'  will  introduce  any  candidate.  With- 
out the  latter  no  one  can  be  admitted;  for 
he  that  is  not  in  love  enou^  to  rhyme,  is 
unqualified  for  our  society.  To  speak  dis- 
respectfiilly  of  any  woman  is  expulaon 
from  our  gentle  society.  As  we  are  at  pre- 
sent all  of  us  gown-men,  instead  of  dud- 
ling  when  we  are  rivals,  we  drink  together 
the  health  of  our  mistress.  The  manner 
of  doing  this  sometimes  indeed  creates  de- 
bates; on  such  occasions  we  have  recourse 
to  the  rules  of  love  among  the  andents. 

"  Itaria  nz  ejrmtUi,  Kptem  Jiutini  bitiator." 

Jlliirt.^.Ln: 

"Biz  eapa  to  Neria,  to  JutlBt  mtcil' 
This  method  of  a  glass  to  everyletter  of 
her  name,  occasioned  the  other  night  a  dis- 
pute of  some  warmth.  A  young  student 
who  is  in  love  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth^  Dim- 
ple, was  90  unreasonable  as  to  be^  her 
hetdth  under  the  name  of  EUzabetha; 
which  so  exasperated  the  club,  that  by 
common  consent  we  retrenched  it  to  Betty. 
We  look  upon  a  man  as  no  company  that 
does  not  sigh  five  times  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  and  look  upon  a  member  as  very  ab- 
surd, that  is  so  much  himself  as  to  nuike  a 
direct  answer  to  a  question.  In  fine,  the 
whole  assembly  is  made  up  of  absent  men, 
that  is,  of  such  persons  as  have  lost  their 
locality,  and  whose  minds  and  bodies  never 
keep  company  with  one  another.  As  I  am 
an  unfortunate  member  of  this  distracted 
society,  you  cannot  expect  a  very  r^ular 
account  of  it;  for  which  reason  I  nope  yjm. 
will  pardon  me  that  I  so  abrupUy  subscribe 
myself.  Sir,  your  most  ob«lient  humble 
servant,  T.  L. 

'I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Albina,  who 
has  ax  votaries  in  this  club,  is  one  of  your 
readers.'  R. 


Na  31.]     Thursday,  A/irUS,  1711. 

Bit  mihl  ft!  audita  loqni yhrf.  .On.  ri.  SK 

Wbat  I  bavejuatd,  pennlt  me  to  relate. 
Last  night,  upon  mv  going  into  a  coffee- 
house not  nir  from  the  Haymarket  theatre, 
I  diverted  myself  for  above  half  an  hour 
with  overhearing  the  discourse  of  one,  who, 
by  the  shabbiness  of  his  dress,  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  conceptions,  and  the  hurry 
of  nis  speech,  I  discovered  to  be  of  that 

ries  who  are  g^erally  distinguished  by 
titie  of  Projectors.  This  gentleman, 
for  I  found  he  was  treated  as  such  by  his 
audience,  was  entertaining  a  whole  talde 
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«f  listeners  irith  the  project  of  an  opera, 
vMch  be  told  us  had  not  cost  him  above  two 
or  tliree  monung^  in  the  omtriran^e,  and 
^riuch  be  was  ready  to  put  in  execution, 
provided  he  mig:ht  find  his  account  in  it. 
Me  said  that  he  had  observed  the  great 
trouble  and  inconvenience  which  ladies 
'Were  at,  in  travelling  up  and  down  to  the 
■everal  sboiws  that  are  exhibited  in  diffei^ 
oit  quarters  of  tiie  town.  The  dancing 
■lonkeys  are  in  one  place;  the  puppet- 
■bow  in  another;  the  opera  in  a  third;  not 
to  mention  the  lions,  that  are  almost  a 
-whole  day's  journey  from  the  politer  part 
vi  the  town.  By  this  means  i>eople  of  figure 
are  fbrced  to  lose  half  the  winter,  Sfter 
their  com^%  to  town,  before  they  have 
seen  all  the  strange  nghts  about  it  In  or- 
der to  remedy  this  great  inconvenience, 
oar  prqector  drew  out  of  his  pocket  the 
•deme  of  an  opera,  entitled  '  The  Expe- 
dtlan  of  Alexander  the  Great;'  in  which 
be  had  Asposed  all  the  remarkable  shows 
abont  town,  among  the  scenes  and  decora- 
tkmB  of  his  piece.  The  thought,  he  con- 
fessed, was  not  oiinnally  his  own,  but  that 
he  had  taken  the  hint  of  it  from  several 
peifuiuiances  which  he  had  seen  upon  our 
stage:  in  ohe  of  which  there  was  a  raree- 
dK>w;  in  another  a  ladder-dance;  and  in 
others  a  posture-man,  a  moving  picture, 
wMi  many  cuiionties  of  the  hke  nature. 

This  Kxpedition  of  Alexander  opens 
with  hia  consulting  the  oracle  at  Delphos, 
m  which  the  dumb  conjuror,  who  has  oeen 
visited  by  so  many  persons  of  quality  of 
late  years,  is  to  be  mtroduced  as  tdline  his 
fixtmie.  At  the  same  time  Clinch  of  Bai^ 
net  is  repreiiented  in  another  comer  of  the 
temple,  as  ringing  the  bells  of  Delphos,  for 
toy  of  UsarrivaL  The  tent  of  Darius  is  to 
oe  peopled  by  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon, 
irttere  Alexander  is  to  fiEdl  in  love  with  a 
piece  of  wax-work  that  represents  the 
Deantifol  Statira.  When  Alexander  comes 
into  that  countiy,  in  which  Quintus  Cur- 
tins  tdls  us  the  dogs  were  so  exceeding 
fierce,  that  they  would  not  loose  their 
bold,  thoo^  they  were  cut  to  pieces  limb 
by  Innb,  and  that  they  would  hang  upon 
their  prey  by  their  teeth  when  they  had 
nothing  but  a  mouth  left,  there  is  to  be  a 
scene  «  Hockley-in-the-Hole,  in  which  is 
to  be  represented  all  the  diver^ns  of 
that  place,  the  bull-baiting  onlr  excepted, 
wtocn  cannot  posably  be  exhibited  in  the 
(heab«,  by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the 
tacL  The  several  woods  in  Asia,  which 
Alexander  must  be  supposed  to  pass 
tiuoDgh,  will  ^e  the  audience  a  nght  of 
monkeys  dancmg  upm  ropes,  with  many 
other  pleasantries  of  that  ludicrous  spe- 
cies. At  the  same  time,  if  there  chance  to 
be  any  strange  aidmals  in  town,  whether 
iMds  or  beaks,  they  may  be  either  let 
loose  among  the  woods,  or  driven  across 
the  stage  by  some  of  the  conntry  people  of 
Ana.  In  the  last  great  battie,  Pinketh- 
is  to  peraooate  King  Porus  upon  an 


elephant,  and  is  to  be  encountered  by 
Powell,  representing  Alexander  the  Great, 
upon  a  dromedaiT,  which  nevertheless 
Mr.  Powell  is  desired  to  call  by  the  name 
of  Bucephalus.  Upon  the  close  of  this 
g;reat  decisive  battle,  when  the  two  kings 
are  thorcx^hly  reconciled,  to  show  the 
mutual  friendMup  and  good  correspoid- 
ence  that  reigns  oetween  them,  they  both 
of  them  go  together  to  a  puppet-show,  in 
which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Powell,  junior, 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
whole  art  of  machinery,  for  the  diveraon 
c^  the  two  monarchs.  Some  at  the  table 
urj^,  that  a  puppet-show  was  not  a 
smtable  entertfunment  for  Alexander  the 
Great;  and  that  it  might  be  introduced 
more  properly,  if  we  suppose  the  con- 
queror touched  up<m  that  part  of  India 
which  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  pygmies. 
But  this  objecti<»  was  looked  nprai  as  fri- 
volous, and  the  proposal  immediately  over- 
ruled. Chir  projector  fiirther  added,  that 
after  the  reconeuiation  d  these  two  kings, 
th^  might  invite  one  another  to  dinner, 
and  either  of  them  entertain  Us  guest  with 
the  German  artist,  Mr.  Pinkethman's  hea- 
then gods,  or  any  of  the  Uke  divenions, 
which  shall  then  chance  to  be  in  vcwoe. 

This  project  was  recdved  with  very 
Cjeat  applause  by  the  whole  table.  Upon 
which  the  undertaker  told  us,  that  he  had 
not  yet  communicated  to  us  above  half  his 
design;  for  that  Alexander  behig  a  Greek, 
it  was  his  intention  that  the  whole  opera 
should  be  acted  in  that  languf^,  which 
was  a  tongue  he  was  sure  wouldf  wonder- 
fully please  the  ladies,  especially  when  it 
was  a  littie  raised  and  rounded  by  the  Ionic 
cUalect;  and  could  not  but  be  acceptable 
to  the  whole  audience,  because  there  are 
fewer  of  them  who  understand  Greek  than 
Italian.  The  only  difficulty  that  remain- 
ed was  how  to  get  performers,  unless  we 
could  persuade  some  gentlemen  of  the  uni- 
versities to  learn  to  sing,  in  order  to  quaUfy 
themselves  for  the  st^e;  but  tlus  objection 
soon  vanished,  when  the  projector  inform- 
ed us  that  the  Greeks  were  at  present  the 
only  muacians  in  the  Tuikish  empire,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  our  factory 
at  Smyrna  to  furnish  us  every  year  with  a 
colony  of  musicians,  by  the  opportunity  of 
the  Turkey  fleet;  besides,  says  he,  if  we 
want  any  smgle  vrfce  for  any  lower  part  in 
the  opo-a,  Lawrence  can  learn  to  speak 
Greek,  as  well  as  he  does  Italian,  in  a  fort* 
nieht's  time. 

The  projector  having  thus  settied  mat- 
ters to  the  good-liking  of  all  that  heard 
him,  he  left  his  seat  at  the  table,  and 
planted  himself  before  the  fire,  where  I 
had  unluckily  taken  my  stand  for  the  con- 
venience of  overhearing  what  he  sud. 
Whether  he  had  observed  me  to  be  more 
attentive  tihan  ordinary,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
he  had  not  stood  by  me  above  a  quarter  of 
a  minute,  but  he  turned  short  upon  me  on 
a  sudden,  and  catching  me  by  a  button  at 
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mjr  coat,  attacked  me  ftry  abruptly  after 
the  following  manner.  •  Besides,  Sir,  I  have 
heard  of  a  very  extraordinary  genius  for 
music  that  lives  in  Switzerland,  who  has  so 
•trong  a  spring  in  his  fingers,  that  he  con 
make  the  board  of  an  organ  sound  like  a 
drum,  and  if  I  could  but  procure  a  sub- 
scription of  about  ten  thousand  pounds 
every  winter,  I  would  undertake  to  fetch 
him  over,  and  oblige  him  by  articles  to  set 
eveiT  thing  that  should  be  sung  upon  the 
Engush  stage. '  After  this  he  looked  full  in 
my  foce,  expecting  I  would  make  an  an- 
swer, when,  by  good  luck,  a  gentleman 
that  had  entered  the  coffee-house  since  the 
projector  applied  himself  to  me,  hearing 
nim  talk  of  his  Swiss  compositions,  cried 
out  in  a  kind  of  laugh,  *  Is  our  muac  then 
to  receive  further  improvements  from  Swit- 
zerlandi'  This  alarmed  the  projector,  who 
immediately  let  go  my  button,  and  turned 
about  to  answer  him.  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  diversion  which  seemed  to  be  made 
in  favour  of  me,  and  laying  down  my  penny 
upon  the  bar,  retired  with  some  precipita- 
tion.  C. 


Na  32.]        FrUay,  ^firil  6,  Vrn. 

Nil  UU  lanra  aul  tnficU  opn  e*n  cothnmia 

Utr.  Lib.  I.  Sat.  r.  64. 
Be  wants  no  tragic  lizor  to  ioenait 
Hia  Datoral  daTormitr  offtw. 

The  late  discourse  concerning  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  Ugly  club,  having  been  so  well 
received  at  Oxford,  that  contrary  to  the 
strict  rules  of  the  society,  they  have  been 
80  partial  as  to  take  my  own  testimonial, 
and  admit  me  into  that  select  body;  I  could 
not  restrain  the  vanity  of  publishing  to  the 
world  the  honour  which  is  done  me.  It  is 
no  small  satisfaction  that  I  have  given  oc- 
casion for  the  President's  showng  both  his 
Inventirai  and  reading  to  such  advantage  as 
my  correspondent  reports  he  did;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  there  were  many  very 
proper  hums  and  pauses  in  his  haran^e, 
which  lose  their  ugliness  in  the  narration, 
and  which  my  correspondent  (begging  his 
pardon)  has  no  very  good  talent  at  repre- 
senting. I  very  much  approve  of  the  con- 
tempt the  society  has  of  beauty.  Nothing 
ottgnt  to  be  laudable  in  a  man,  in  which  his 
•win  is  not  concerned;  therefore  our  society 
can  follow  nature,  and  where  she  has 
thought  fit,  as  it  were,  to  mock  herself,  we 
can  do  so  too,  and  be  merry  upon  the  oc- 
casion. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — Your  making  public 
tiie  late  trtwble  I  gave  you,  you  wiU  find  to 
have  been  the  occasion  of  this.  Who  should 
I  meet  at  the  coffee-house  door  the  other 
night,  but  my  old  friend  Mr.  President!  I 
saw  somewhat  had  pleased  him;  and  as 
■ocn  as  he  had  cast  his  eye  upon  me,  "Oho, 
doctor,  rare  news  from  L<mdon,"  says  he; 
''the  Spectator  has  made  h(niourable  men- 
tion of  tbe  club  (man,)  and  published  to  the 


world  his  ancere  desire  to  be  a  member, 
with  a  recommendatory  description  of  his 
phiz;  and  though  our  constitution  has  made 
no  particular  provision  for  short  &ces,  yet 
his  being  an  extraordinary  case,  I  believe 
we  shall  find  a  hole  for  him  to  creep  in  at; 
for  I  assure  you  he  is  not  against  the  canon; 
and  if  his  udes  are  as  compact  as  his  joles, 
he  need  not  di^uise  himself  to  make  one  df 
us."    I  presently  called  for  the  paper,  to 
see  how  you  looked  in  print;  and  alter  we 
had  regaled  ourselves  awhile  upon  the  plea- 
sant im^e  of  our  proselyte,  Mr.  Preaideiiit 
told  me  I  should  be  his  stranger  at  the  next 
night's  club;  where  we  were  ilo  sooner 
come,  and  pipes  brought,  but  Mr.  Presi- 
dent began  a  harangue  upon  your  introduc- 
tion to  ray  epistle,  setting  forth  wiA  no  less 
volubility  of  speech,  than  strength  of  rea- 
son, "  That  a  speculation  of  this  nature  was 
what  had  been  long  and  much  wanted;  and 
that  he  doubted  not  but  it  would  be  of  to- 
estimable  value  to  the  public,  in  recoociline 
even  of  bodies  and  souls;  in  componng  and 
quieting  the  minds  of  men  under  all  cor- 
poral redundancies,  deficiencies,  and  irre- 
gularities whatsoever;  and  making  every 
one  sit  down  content  in  his  own  carcass, 
though  it  were  not  perhaps  so  mathemati- 
cally put  together  as  he  could  wish."  And 
agam,  "  How  that  fw  want  of  a  due  can- 
sideration  of  what  you  first  advance,  viz. 
That  our  faces  are  not  of  our  own  choosing, 
people  had  been  transported  beyond  all 
good  breeding,  apd  humed  themselves  into 
unaccountable  and  fatal  extravagancies;  as 
how  many  impartial  looking-rfasses  had 
been  censured  and  calumniated,  nay,  and 
sometimes  shivered  into  ten  thousand  splin- 
ters, only  for  a  fair  representation  of  the 
truth?  How  many  head-strings  and  garters 
had  been  made  accessary,  and  actually  for- 
feited, only  because  folks  mi4st  needs  quar- 
rel with  their  own  shadows?   And  who," 
continues  he,  "  but  is  deeply  sennble,  that 
one  great  source  of  the  uneasiness  and 
misery  of  human  life,  espedally  amongst 
those  of  distinction,  arises  from  nothing  in 
the  world  else,  but  too  severe  a  cimtempla- 
tion  of  an  indefeasible  contexture  of  our  ex- 
ternal parts,  or  cert^  natural  and  invinct- 
We  dispodtions  to  be  fat  or  lean?  when  a 
little  more  of  Mr.  Spectator's  pihilosophy 
would  take  off  all  this.     In  the  mean  time 
let  them  observe,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
their  grievances  of  this  sort,  but  perhaps, 
in  some  ages  of  the  world,  has  been  highly 
in  vogue,  and  may  be  so  again;  nay,  in  some 
country  or  other,  ten  to  one,  is  so  at  this  day. 
My  Lady  Ample  is  the  most  miserable 
woman  m  the  world,  purely  of  her  own 
making.     She  even  grudges  herself  meat 
and  drink,  for  fear  she  should  thrive  by 
them;  and  is  constantly  crying  out,  "In  a 
quarter  of  a  year  more  I  shall  De  quite  out 
of  all  manner  of  shape!"   Now  the  lady's 
misfortune  seems  to  be  only  this,  that  she 
is  planted  in  a  wrong  soil;  for  go  but  to  the 
other  ude  of  the  water,  it  is  a  jest  at  Haer- 
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lem  to  talk  of  a  shape  under  eighteen  stone. 
These  wise  traders  regulate  their  beauties 
as  th^  do  their  butter,  by  the  pound;  ai)d 
Miss  Cross,  when  she  first  arrived  in  the 
Ijovr  Countries,  was  not  computed  to  be  so 
handsome  as  Madam  Van  Brisket  b/  near 
half  a  ton.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
*Sqmre  Lath,  a  proper  gentleman  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  as  well  as  of 
an  unblamable  life  and  conversation;  yet 
icould  I  not  be  the  squire  for  half  his  estate; 
for  if  it  was  as  much  more,  he  would  freely 
part  with  it  all  for  a  pair  of  legs  to  his 
mind.     Whereas  in  the  reign  of  our  first 
Edvrard,  of  glorious  memory,  nothing  more 
modish  than  a  brace  of  your  fine  taper  sup- 
porters; and  lys  majesty,  without  an  inch 
of  calf,  managed  affairs  in  peace  or  war  as 
landably  as  the  bravest  and  most  politic  of 
tus  ancestors;  and  was  as  terrible  to  his 
neighboars  under  the  royal  name  of  Long- 
shanks,  as  Coeur  de  Lion  to  the  Saracens 
before  him.     If  we  look  fiirther  back  into 
history,  we  shall  find  that  Alexander  the 
Great  wore    his   head  a  little  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  then  not  a  soul  stirred 
out  Ull  he  had  adjusted  his  neck-bone;  the 
whole  nobility  addressed  the  prince  and 
each  other  obliquely,  and  all  matters  of  im- 
portance were  concerted  and  carried  on  in 
the  Macedonian  court,  with  their  polls  on 
«ne  Mde.     For  about  the  first  centuiy,  no- 
thing made  more  noise  in  the  world  than 
Roman  noses,  and  then  not  a  word  of  them 
iSi  they  revived  again  u  eighty-eight* 
Nor  is  it  so  very  long  since  Ricnaro  the 
Third  set  up  half  the  oacks  of  tlie  nation; 
and  high  shoulders,  as  well  as  high  noses, 
were  the  top  of  tho  fashion.     But  to  come 
to  ourselvea,  gentlemen,  though  I  find  by 
nty  quinquennia]  observations,  that  we  shall 
never  f^  ladies  enough  to  make  a  party  in 
our  own  coimtry,  yet  migiit  we  meet  with 
better  success  among  some  of  our  allies. 
And  what  think  you  if  our  board  sat  for  a 
Dutch  piece?   Truly  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
as  odd  as  we  appear  in  flesh  and  blood,  wc 
should  be  no  such  strange  things  in  mezzo- 
tinta     But  this  project  may  rest  till  our 
Dumber  is  complete;  and  liiis  being  our 
dection  night,  give  me  leave  to  propose 
Mr.  Spectator.    You  see  his  inclinations, 
and  perhaps  we  may  not  have  his  fellow." 
'  I  found  most  of  them  (as  is  usual  in  all 
such  cases)  were  prepared;  but  one  <rf  the 
seniors  (whom  by  the  oy  Mr.  President  had 
taken  all  this  pains  to  bring  over)  sat  still, 
and  cocking  his  chin,  which  seemed  only 
to  be  levdled  at  his  nose,  very  gravely  de- 
clared, "  That  in  case  he  had  had  sufficient 
knowledge  of  you,  no  man  should  have  been 
more  wiliing  to  have  served  you;  but  that 
he,  for  his  part,  had  always  had  regard  to 
his  own  conscience,  as  well  as  other  peo- 
I^e's  merit;  and  he  did  not  know  but  that 
you  might  be  a  handsome  fellow;  for  as  for 

*  DfjrdBa  in  hii  plaie*  to  hia  translation  of  Virgil, 
ctand  Aaeas  to  be  repreMnted  witb  a  Bomao  now,  in 
naftinwot  to  Kis(  YTiUUai  III 


your  own  certificate,  it  was  every  bo^s 
business  to  speak  for  themselves."  Mr. 
Preadent  immediately  retorted,  "  A  hand- 
some fellow !  why  he  is  a  wit.  Sir,  and  you 
know  the  proverb:"  and  to  ease  the  old 
gentleman  of  his  scruples,  cried,  "  That , 
for  matter  of  merit  it  was  all  one,  ^ou  might ' 
wear  a  mask"  This  threw  him  into  a 
pause,  and  he  looked  dedrous  of  three  days 
to  consider  on  it;  but  Mr.  President  im- 
proved the  thought,  and  followed  him  up 
with  an  old  story,  "That  wits  were  privi- 
leged to  wear  what  masks  they  pleased  in 
all  ages;  and  that  a  vizard  had  been  the 
constant  crown  of  their  labours,  which  was 
generally  presented  them  by  the  tuund  of 
some  satyr,  and  sometimes  m  Apollo  him- 
self:" for  the  truth  of  which  he  appealed  to 
the  frontispiece  of  several  books,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  English  Juvenal,  to  which 
he  referred  him;  and  only  added,  "  That 
such  authors  were  the  Larvati,  or  Larva 
donali  of  the  ancients."  This  cleared  up 
all,  and  in  the  conclusion  you  were  chose 
probationer;  and  Mr.  President  put  round 
your  health  as  such,  protesting,  "That 
though  indeed  he  talked  of  a  viziu^,  he  did 
not  believe  all  the  while  you  had  any  more 
occasion  for  it  than  the  cat-a-mountain;"  so 
that  all  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  pay  your 
fees,  which  are  here  very  reasonable,  if 
you  are  not  imposed  upon;  and  you  may 
style  yourself  Infanna  Societatis  Sociutt 
which  I  am  desired  to  acquiunt  you  with; 
and  upon  the  same  I  beg  you  to  accept  ot 
the  congratulation  of,  Sir, 

'  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 
•  OxftMd.  March  21.  *  ♦  A.  C 

R. 


Na  33.]        Saturday,  jtfiril  7,  1711. 

Fervidna  teenm  poer,  et  aolntia 
Gratis  zonii,  ^opennurae  njnnpto 
Et  parum  comia  aine  tc  juventa^ 

Mercuriaaquc.  Ht.  Lib.  I.  Od.  zu.  S. 

Tbe  graces  with  their  Eonea  nntooa'd ; 
The  nymphs  their  beantitts  all  expoa*a ; 

From  every  spring,  and  every  plain; 
Tbr  poWrAil,  hot,  and  winged  Imy; 
And  youth,  that'a  dull  witliont  tl^ Jajr; 

And  Mercury  compote  thy  train.  Cruck, 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  has  two  daughters, 
whom  I  will  call  Lxtitia  and  Daphnie;  the 
former  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  <tf  the 
age  in  which  she  lives,  the  latter  no  way 
remarkable  for  any  charms  in  her  person. 
Upon  this  one  circumstance  of  their  out- 
ward form,  the  good  and  ill  of  their  lifs 
seems  to  turn.  Lxtitia  has  not,  from  her 
very  childhood,  heard  any  thing  else  but 
commendations  of  her  features  and  com- 
plexion, by  which  means  she  is  bo  other 
than  nature  made  her,  a  very  beautiful  out- 
side. The  canscionsness  of  her  charms  has 
rendered  her  insupportably  vain  and  inso- 
lent towards  all  who  have  to  do  with  her. 
D^hne,  who  was  almost  twaity  before  one 
civU  thing  had  been  said  to  her,  found  her* 
self  obli^  to  acqnirs  some  accomolisb 
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ments  to  make  up  for  the  yant  of  those 
attractions  which  she  saw  in  her  sister. 
Poor  Daphne  was  seldom  submitted  to  in  a 
dd>ate  wherein  she  was  concerned;  her  dis- 
course had  notUng  to  recommend  it  but  the 
good  sense  of  it,  and  she  was  always  under 
a  necessity  to  have  very  well  conradered 
what  she  was  to  say  before  she  uttered  it; 
while  LiBtitia  was  listened  to  with  partiality, 
and  approbadon  sat  in  the  countenances  of 
those  she  conversed  with,  before  she  oom- 
municated  what  she  had  to  say.  These 
canses  have  produced  suitable  eJBTects,  and 
Lxtitia  is  as  insipid  a  companion  as  Daphne 
is  an  agreeable  one.  Lztitia,  confident  of 
fevour,  has  studied  no  arts  to  please)  Daph- 
ne, despairing  ot  any  inclination  towards 
her  person,  has  depended  wholly  on  her 
merit  Lztitia  has  always  somettung  in  her 
air  that  is  suUen,  grave,  and'  disconsolate. 
Daphne  has  a  countenance  that  appears 
cheerful,  open,  and  unconcerned.  A  young 
gentleman  saw  Lztitia  this  winter  at  a 
play,  and  became  her  c^jtive.  His  fortune 
was  such,  that  he  wantea  very  little  intro- 
duction to  speak  his  sentiments  to  her  &- 
ther.  The  lover  was  admitted  with  the 
utmost  freedom  into  the  fEunily,  where  a 
constrained  behavipur,  severe  looks,  and 
distant  civililies,  were  the  highest  favours 
he  could  obtain  of  Lxtitia;  while  Daphne 
used  him  with  the  good  humour,  familiarity, 
and  innocence  of  a  sister:  insomuch  that  he 
would  (rften  say  to  her,  'Dear  Dapthne, 

wert  thou  but  as  handsome  as  Lsetitia. ' 

She  received  such  language  with  that  in- 
genuous and  pleasing  mirth,  which  is  natu- 
ral to  a  wonan  without  design.  He  still 
a^;hed  in  vain  for  Lxtitia,  but  found  cer- 
tam  relief  in  the  ag;reeable  conversation  of 
Daphne.  At  length,  heartily  tired  with 
the  haughtjr  impotinence  61  Lztitia,  and 
charmed  ^th  the  repeated  instances  of 
eood-humour  he  had  observed  in  Daphne, 
he  caie  day  tdd  the  latter,  that  he  had 
something  to  say  to  her  he  hoped  she  would 
be  pleased  with-i-«  Faith,  Daphne,'  con- 
tiimed  he,  <  I  am  in  love  with  thee,  and 
despnse  thv  sister  mncerely.'  The  manner 
of  his  declaiiag  himself,  gave  his  mistress 
occaaon  for  a  very  hearty  laughter.  'Nay,' 
says  he,  '  I  knew  you  would  laurii  at  me, 
bat  I  will  ask  vour  father.'  He  cQd  so;  the 
&ther  received  his  intelligence  with  no  less 
joy  than  surprise,  and  was  very  ^ad  he 
had  now  no  care  left  but  for  his  oeauty, 
which  he  thoiulit  he  could  carry  to  market 
•t  his  leisure.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that 
has  pleased  me  so  much  a  great  while,  as 
this  conquest  of  my  friend  Daphne's.  AH 
her  acquaintance  congratulate  her  uprai  her 
chance-medley,  and  laugh  at  that  premedi- 
tatii^  murderer  her  SHter.  As  it  is  an 
argument  of  a  light  mind,  to  think  the 
worse  of  ourselves  for  the  impeifectians  of 
our  persons,  it  is  equally  below  os  to  value 
ourselves  upco  the  advantages  of  them. 
The  female  world  seem  to  be  almost  incoi^ 
rig^ly  gone  Astray  in  tlus  particular;  for 


which  reason  I  shall  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing extract  out  of  a  friend's  letter  to  the 
professed  beauties,  who  are  a  people  almost 
as  unsufferable  as  the  professed  wits. 

'Monsieur St  Evremond  has  concluded 
cme  of  his  essays  with  affirming,  that  the 
last  sighs  of  a  handsome  woman  are  not  so 
much  for  the  loss  of  her  life,  as  of  her 
beauty.  Perhaps  this  raillery  is  pursued 
too  far,  yet  it  is  turned  upon  a  very  obvious 
remark,  that  woman's  strongest  pasaon  is 
for  her  own  beauty,  and  that  she  values  it 
as  her  favourite  distinction.  From  hence  it 
is  that  all  arts,  which  pretend  to  improve 
or  preserve  it,  meet  with  so  generaTa  re- 
cepticm  ftmong  the  sex.  To  say  nothing  o£ 
many  false  helps  and  contraband  wares  of 
beauty,  which  are  daily  vended  in  this  great 
mart,  there  is  not  a  maiden  gentlewoman 
of  a  jgood  family,  in  any  county  of  Soutb 
Britam,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  virtues  of 
May-dew,  or  is  unfurnished  with  some  re- 
cdpt  or  other  in  favour  of  her  complexion; 
ana  I  have  known  a  phyacian  of  teaming; 
and  sense,  after  dght  years  stady  in  die 
university,  and  a  course  of  travels  mto  most 
countries  of  Europe,  owe  the  first  raiang; 
of  his  fortune  to  a  cosmetic  wash. 

'  This  has  ^ven  me  occasion  to  conader 
how  so  universal  a  disposition  in  woman- 
kind, which  springs  from  a  laudable  mo- 
tive, the  deare  of  pla>sing,  and  proceeds 
upon  an  opinion,  not  altogether  groundless^ 
that  nature  may  be  helped  by  art,  may  be 
turned  to  their  advantage.  And,  methinks, 
it  would  be  an  acceptable  service  to  take 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  quacks  and  pre- 
tenders, and  to  prevent  their  imposing  upon 
themselves,  by  discovering  to  them  the 
true  secret  and  art  of  improviiu;  beauty. 

'  In  order  to  do  this,  before  1  touch  upon 
it  directiy,  it  wVl  be  necessary  to  lay  down 
a  few  preliminary  maxims,  viz. 

'That  no  woman  can  be  handsome  by 
the  force  of  features  alone,  anv  more  than 
she  can  be  witty  only  by  tae  help  of 
speech. 

'  That  pride  destroys  all  symmetry  and 
g^race,  and  ^flfectation  is  a  more  terrible 
enemy  to  fine  faces  than  the  small-pox. 

'That  no  woman  is  capable  cf  being 
beautiful,  who  is  not  incapable  of  beings 
false. 

'  And,  That  what  would  be  odious  in  a 
friend,  is  deformity  in  a  mistress. 

'From  these  few  principles,  thus  l^d 
down,  it  will  be  easy  to  prove,  that  the  true 
art  <n  assisting  beauty  conastsin  embdlish- 
ing  the  whole  person  by  the  proper  orna- 
ments o(  virtuous  and  commendable  quali- 
ties. By  this  help  alone  it  is,  that  thosv 
who  are  the  favourite  work  of  nature,  or, 
as  Mr.  Dryden  expresses  it,  the  porcelain 
clay  of  human  isacL  become  animated,  and 
are  in  a  capacity  of  exerting  thor  charms; 
and  those  who  seem  to  have  been  n^lect- 
ed  by  her,  like  models  wrought  in  haste, 
are  capablein  a  great  measure  of  finishing 
what  sue  has  left  imperfect 
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*  It  Is,  methinks,  a  low  and  degrading 
idea  of  that  sex,  which  was  created  to  re 
fine  the  wys,  and  soften  the  cares  of  hu- 
manity, Dy  tiie  most  agreeable  particix>a- 
tim,  toconaderthem  merely  as  objects  c£ 
lig^t.  Tlus  is  abridging  them  of  their  na- 
tural extent  of  power,  to  put  them  upon  a 
level  with  their  pictttres  at  Kneller's.  How 
much  nobler  is  the  contemplatian  of  beau- 
ty, heightened  by  virtue,  and  commanding 
oar  esteem  and  love,  whilst  it  draws  our 
observatkn!  How  faint  and  spiritless  are 
the  charms  of  a  coquette,  when  compared 
with  the  real  lovelmess  of  Sophronia*8  in- 
nocence, piety,  good-humour,  and  truth; 
virtaes  which  add  a  new  softness  to  her 
sex,  and  even  beantify  her  beauty!  That 
agreeableness  which  must  otherwise  have 
appeared  no  lon|;er  in  the  modest  virgin,  is 
BOW  preserved  m  the  tender  mother,  Uie 
THiadent  friend,  and  the  faithful  wife.  Co- 
lours artftilly  spread  upon  canvass  may  en- 
tertain the  eve,  but  not  affect  the  heart; 
and  she  whotekesnocaretoaddtothena- 
tnral  graces  ot  her  person  any  excellii^ 
qualities,  may  be  allowed  still  to  amuse,  as 
a  picture,  but  not  to  triumph  as  a  bean^. 

'  'When  Adam  is  introduced  by  Milton, 
describing  Eve  in  Paradise,  ana  relating 
to  the  angel  the  impressions  he  felt  upon 
aeai%  her  at  her  first  creation,  he  does  not 
represent  her  like  a  Grecian  Venus,  by  her 
shape  OF  features,  but  by  the  lustre  of  her 
mind  'which  dione  in  them,  and  gave  them 
thor  power  of  charming: 

"■Crace  main  all  her  nepi,  hnVn  in  bar  eya. 
In  all  bar  geataraa  ili(nlty  and  kmr 

•Without  this  irradiating  power,  the 
proudest  {ata^-one  ought  to  know,  whatever 
ner  g^ass  may  tell  her  to  the  contraiy,  that 
her  most  perfect  features  are  uninform^ 
and  dead. 

'  I  cannot  better  close  this  moral,  than 
by  a  short  epitaph  written  by  Ben  Jcmson 
with  a  stnrit  which  nothing  ctnild  inspire 
but  such  an  (d>ject  as  I  nave  been  de- 
scribing. ' 

«  Uadaneatli  thia  atone  doth  U>' 
Aa  mneta  Tiitae  as  could  die ; 
Wbieb  when  alive  did  Tifour  giro 
Tn  aa  moeb  beauty  aa  ccnld  Uva." 

'  I  am,  ^,  your  most  humble  servant, 
H.  'R.  B.* 


Na34.]    Monday,  ^firil  9, 1711. 

-iMTCit 


Oognatla  laealia  riaiUa  ftni- 


Jto.  Bst.  XT.  UQ. 


ftaaapottedakinalheleopsiddoeareftain.    nu. 

Thc  club  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is 
very  luckily  composed  of  such  persons  as 
are  engaged  in  different  ways  of  life,  and 
depotra  as  it  were  out  of  the  most  conspi- 
CDOus  classes  of  mankind.  By  this  means 
I  am  iiinnshed  with  the  greatest  variety  c^ 
hints  and  materials,  and  know  every  thing 
that  passes  in  the  different  quarters  and 


divisions,  not  only  cf  this  great  dty,  but  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  My  riders  too  have 
the  satisfitction  to  find  that  there  is  no  ruik 
or  degrees  among  them  who  have  not  their 
representative  in  this  club,  and  tiiat  there 
is  always  somebody  present  who  will  take 
care  of  their  resi>ective  interests,  that  no- 
thing may  be  written  or  published  to  the 
prejudice  or  inMngement  of  their  just 
rights  and  privileges. 

I  last  night  sat  very  late  in  company  with 
this  select  body  of  f  nends,  who  entertained 
me  with  several  remarks  which  they  and 
others  had  made  upon  these  my  specula- 
tions, as  also  with  the  various  success  which 
they  had  met  with  amcaig  their  several 
ranks  and  degrees  of  readers.  Will  Honey- 
comb told  me,  in  the  softest  manner  he 
could  that  there  were  some  ladies  (but  for 
your  comfort,  says  Will,  they  are  not  those 
of  the  most  wit)  that  were  offended  at  the 
liberties  I  had  taken  with  the  opera  a^ 
the  puppet-show;  that  some  of  them  were 
Ukewise  very  much  surprised,  that  I  should 
think  such  serious  points  as  the  dress  and 
eqmpage  of  persons  of  quality,  proper  sub- 
jects for  raillery. 

He  was  going  on  when  Sr  Andrew  Free- 
port  took  tum  lip  short,  and  told  him  that 
the  papers  he  hinted  at,  had  done  great 
good  in  the  tity,  and  that  all  their  wives 
and  daughters  were  the  better  for  them; 
and  fiirtner  added,  that  the  whole  dty 
thoiight  themselves  very  much  obliged  to 
me  for  declaring  my  generous  intentions  to 
scourge  vice  and  folly  as  they  appear  in  a 
multitude,  without  condescending  to  be  a 
publisherof  particular  intrigues  and  cuck- 
oldoms.  '  In  short,'  says  air  Andrew, '  if 
you  avoid  that  foolish  oeaten  road  of  foil- 
ing upon  aldermen  and  citizens,  and  employ 
your  pen  upon  the  vanity  and  luxury  of 
courts,  your  paper  must  needs  be  c^  gene- 
ral use.' 

Upon  tlus  my  friend  the  Templar  told 
Sir  Andrew,  that  he  wondered  to  hear  a 
man  01  his  sense  talk  after  that  manner; 
that  the  city  had  always  been  the  province 
for  satire,  and  that  the  wits  of  King 
Charles's  time  jested  upon  nothing  else 
during  his  whde  rdgn.  He  then  showed, 
by  the  example  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Bch- 
leau,  and  the  best  writers  of  every  ag^ 
that  the  follies  of  the  stage  and  court  had 
never  been  accounted  too  sacred  for  ridi- 
cule, how  great  soever  the  persons  might 
be  that  patnaused them.  'But after  all,' 
says  he,  '  I  tlunk  your  raillery  has  made  too 
great  an  excursioL  in  attacking  several  per- 
sons of  the  ibns  of  court;  ana  I  do  not  be- 
lieve yon  can  show  me  any  precedent  for 
your  behaviour  in  that  particular. ' 

My  good  friend,  Sr  Rcwer  de  Coverly, 
who  had  said  nothing  all  this  while,  began 
his  speech  with  a  rish!  and  told  us,  that 
he  wondered  to  see  so  many  men  of  sense, 
so  very  serious  upon  fooleries.  '  Let  onr 
K)od  friend,'  says  he,  •  attack  every  one 
Uiat  deserves  it;  I  would  only  advise  you* 
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Mr.  Spectator,*  applying  himself  to  me, 
•  to  take  care  how  you  meddle  with  coun- 
try squires.  They  are  the  ornaments  of 
the  Relish  nation;  men  <^  good  heads  and 
sound  Biodies!  and,  let  me  tell  you,  some 
of  than  take  it  ill  of  vou,  that  you  mention 
fox-hunters  with  so  little  respect ' 

Captain  Sentrjr  spoke  very  sparingly  on 
this  occasion.  What  he  sajd  was  only  to 
commend  my  prudence  in  not  touching 
upon  the  army,  and  admed  me  to  continue 
to  act  discreetly  in  that  point 

But  by  this  time  I  found  every  aubject  of 
my  speculations  was  taken  away  from  me, 
by  one  or  other  of  tlie  dub:  and  began  to 
think  myself  in  the  condition  of  the  good 
man  that  had  one  wife  who  took  a  didike 
to  his  grey  hairs,  and  another  to  his  black, 
till  by  their  picking  out  what  each  of  them 
had  an  aversion  to,  they  left  his  head  alto- 
gether bald  and  nsJeed. 

While  I  was  thus  musing  with  myself, 
my  worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  who, 
very  luckily  for  me,  was  at  the  club  that 
night,  imdertook  my  cause.  He  told  us, 
that  he  wondered  any  order  of  persons 
should  think  themselves  too  conaderable  to 
be  advised.  That  it  was  not  quality,  but 
innocence,  which  exempted  men  from  re- 
proof. That  vice  and  folly  ought  to  be  at- 
tacked wherever  they  coiud  be  met  with, 
and  especially  when  they  were  placed  in 
high  and  conspicuous  stations  of  life.  He 
farther  added,  that  my  paper  would  only 
serve  to  aggravate  the  pams  of  jjoverty,  if 
it  chiefly  exposed  those  who  are  already 
depressed,  and  in  some  measure  turned  into 
ridicule,  by  the  meanness  of  their  conditions 
and  circumstances.  He  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  take  notice  of  the  great  use  this 
paper  might  be  of  to  the  public,  by  repre- 
nen£ng  those  vices  which  are  too  trivial  for 
the  chastisement  of  the  law,  and  too  fantas- 
tical for  tile  cognizance  of  the  pulpit  He 
then  advised  me  to  prosecute  my  under- 
taking with  cheerfulness,  and  assured  me, 
that  whoever  might  be  displeased  with  me, 
I  should  be  approved  by  all  those  whose 

E raises  do  honour  to  the  persons  on  whom 
»ey  are  bestowed. 

The  whole  club  pay  a  particular  defer- 
ence to  the  discourse  of  this  gentieman,  and 
are  drawn  into  what  he  says,  as  much  by 
the  candid  in^;enuons  manner  with  which 
he  delivers  himself,  as  by  the  strength  of 
argument  and  force  of  reason  which  he 
msJces  use  of.  Will  Honeycomb  imme- 
diately agreed  that  what  he  had  said  was 
right;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  not 
insist  upon  the  quarter  which  he  had  de- 
manded for  the  ladies.  Sir  Andrew  gave 
m)  the  city  with  the  same  frankness.  The 
Templar  would  not  stand  out,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  Roger  and  the  Captain;  who 
all  agreed  that  1  should  be  at  liberty  to 
carry  the  war  into  what  quarter  I  pleased; 
provided  I  continued  to  combat  with  cri- 
minals in  a  body,  and  to  assault  the  vice 
witlioot  hutiiig  the  penon. 


This  debate,  whidi  was  held  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  put  me  in  mind  of  that  which 
the  Roman  triumvirate  were  formerly  en- 
gaged in  for  their  destruction.  Eveir  man 
at  first  stood  hard  for  his  fiiend,  tiU  they 
found  that  by  this  means  they  should  sped 
their  proscription;  and  at  length,  makmg 
a  sacrifice  of  all  their  acqmdntance  and  n^ 
latims,  furnished  out  a  very  decent  exe- 
cution. 

Having  thus  taken  my  resolution  to  march 
an  hoUly  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  good 
sense,  and  to  annoy  their  adversaries'  in 
whatever  degree  or  rank  of  men  they  may 
be  found,  I  shall  be  deaf  for  the  foture  to 
all  the  rem<aistrances  that  shall  be  made  to 
me  on  this  account  If  Punch  grows  ex- 
travagant, I  shall  reprimand  him  very  free- 
ly: if  the  stage  becomes  a  nursery  of  folly 
and  impertinence,  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to 
animadvert  upcm  it  In  short,  if  I  meet 
with  any  thing  in  city,  court  or  country, 
that  shocks  modesty  or  good  manners,  I 
shall  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  make 
an  example  of  it  I  must,  however,  entreat 
every  particular  person  wlio  does  me  the 
hwiour  to  be  a  reader  of  this  paper,  never  to 
think  himself,  or  any  one  of  his  friends  or 
enemies,  aimed  at  in  what  is  said;  for  I 
promise  him,  never  to  draw  a  faulty  cha- 
racter which  does  not  fit  at  least  a  thousand 
people,  or  to  publish  a  ungle  paper,  that  is 
not  written  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  and 
with  a  love  of  mankind.  C. 


Na  35.]     Tuetday,  Afiril  10,  1711. 
Kisu  inepto  rea  ineptior  nulla  est. 
NoChiDg  80  foolitb  88  the  laugh  of  fools. 

Among  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  none 
in  which  authors  are  more  apt  to  miscarry 
than  in  works  of  humour,  as  there  is  none 
in  which  they  are  more  ambitious  to  exceL 
It  is  not  an  imagination  thatteems  with  mon- 
sters, a  head  that  is  filled  with  extravanuit 
conceptions,  which  is  capable  of  fumismng 
the  world  with  diversions  of  this  nature; 
and  yet,  if  we  look  into  the  productions  of 
several  writers,  who  set  up  for  n\en  of 
humour,  what  wild  irreeolar  fancies,  what 
unnatural  distortions  of  thought,  do  we  meet 
with?  If  they  speak  ncmsense,  they  believe 
they  are  talking  humour,  and  when  they 
have  drawn  together  a  scheme  of  absurd 
inconsistent  ideas,  they  are  not  able  to  read 
it  over  to  themselves  without  laughing. 
These  poor  gentiemen  endeavour  to  gam 
themselves  the  reputation  of  wits  and  nu- 
mourists,  bv  such  monstrous  conceits  as  al- 
most qualify  them  for  Bedlam;  not  cond- 
dering  that  humour  should  always  lie  imder 
the  check  of  reason,  and  that  it  requires  the 
direction  of  the  nicest  judpnent,  by  so  much 
the  more  as  it  indulges  itself  in  the  most 
boundless  freedoms.  There  is  a  kind  of 
nature  that  is  to  be  observed  in  this  sort  of 
c«mpo8itians,  as  well  as  iu  all  other;  and  a 
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certain  regolarit^  of  thought  which  mtist 
discnver  the  writer  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  appears  altogether 
given  up  to  caprice.  For  my  part,  when  I 
read  the  delirious  mirth  of  an  unskilful  au- 
thor, I  cannot  be  so  barbarous  as  to  divert 
myself  with  it,  but  am  rather  apt  to  pity 
thie  man,  than  to  lau^  at  any  thing  he 
writes. 

The  deceased  Mr.  Shadwell,  who  had 
himself  a  great  deal  of  the  talent  which  I 
am  treating  of,  represents  an  empty  rake,  in 
one  of  his  plays,  as  verv  much  surprised  to 
hear  one  say,  that  breaking  of  winaows  was 
not  humour;  and  I  question  not  but  several 
English  readers  will  be  as  much  startled  to 
bear  me  affirm,  that  many  of  those  raving 
incoherent  pieces,  whicTi  are  often  spread 
among  us  under  odd  chimerical  titles,  are 
raiher  the  oftprings  of  a  distempered  brun 
dian  works  of  humour. 

It  is  indeed  much  easier  to  describe  what 
U  not  humour,  than  what  is;  and  very  dif- 
CcnH  to  define  it  otherwise  than  as  Cowley 
has  done  wit,  by  negatives.  Were  I  to  give 
my  own  notions  of  it,  I  would  deliver  them 
after  Plato's  manner,  in  a  kind  of  allegory, 
and  by  supposing ,  Humour  to  be  a  jierson, 
deduce  to  mm  aU  his  qualifications,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  genealogy.  Truth  was 
the  fconderof  the  family,  ana  the  father  of 
Gord  Sense.  Good  S«ise  was  the  father 
of  Wit,  who  married  a  lady  of  collateral 
line  called  Mirth,  by  Whom  he  had  issue 
Homoar.  Humour  therefore  being  the 
ynongest  of  this  illustrious  family,  and  de- 
scended from  parents  of  such  dinerent  dis- 
postions,  is  very  various  and  unequal  in  his 
temper;  sometimes  you  see  him  putting  on 
l^ve  looks  and  a  solemn  habit,  sometimes 
airy  m  his  behaviour  and  ftntastic  in  his 
dress;  insomuch  that  at  difierent  times  he 
appears  as  serioos  as  a  judge,  and  as  jocu- 
lar as  a  Merry- Andrew.  But  as  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  the  mother  in  his  constitution, 
wtaaterer  mood  he  is  in,  he  never  fails  to 
make  hia  company  laugh. 

But  tance  there  is  an  impiostor  abroad, 
who  takes  upon  him  the  name  of  this  ytmng 
eentlenan,  and  would  willingly  pass  for 
iiim  in  the  worid,  to  the  end  that  wdl- 
meaning  persons  may  not  be  imposed  upon 
by  cheats,  I  would  drare  my  readers,  when 
uey  meet  with  this  pretender,  to  look  into 
his  parentage,  and  to  examine  him  strictly, 
whether  or  no  he  be  remotely  allied  to 
Troth,  and  lineally  descended  from  Good 
Sense;  if  not,  they  may  conclude  him  a 
ccsuiterfeit.  They  may  likewise  distin- 
guoh  him  by  a  loud  and  excesrive  laughter, 
in  which  he  seldom  gets  his  company  to 
join  with  him.  For  as  True  Humour  ge- 
nerally looks  serious,  while  every  body 
langhs  about  him;  False  Humour  is  alwavs 
lan^lung,  whilst  every  body  about  Um  looks 
sencus.  I  shall  only  add,  if  he  has  not  in 
him  a  mixture  of  both  parents,  that  is,  if 
he  would  pass  for  the  offspring  of  Wit  with- 
out Mirth,  or  Mirth  ^thout  Wit,  you  may 
9 


conclude  Urn  to  be  altogether  spurious  and 
a  cheat 

The  impostor  of  whom  I  am  speaking, 
descends  originally  from  Falsehmid,  who 
was  the  mother  of  Nonsense,  who  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son  called  Frenzy,  who 
mamed  one  of  the  daughters  of  Folly,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Laughter,  on 
whom  he  begot  that  monstrous  infant  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.     I  shall  set 
down  at  length  the  genealogical  table  <rf 
False  Humour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  place 
under  it  the  genealogy  of  True  Humour, 
that  the  reader  may  at  one  view  behold 
their  different  pedigrees  and  relations: 
Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 
Frenzy.-^— Laughter, 
F^se  Humour. 

Truth. 
Good  Sense. 

Wit Mirth. 

Humour. 

I  ndg^t  extend  the  allegory,  by  mention- 
ing several  of  the  children  of  False  Humour, 
who  are  more  in  number  than  the  sands  of 
the  sea,  and  might  in  particular  enumerate 
the  many  sons  and  daughters  which  he  has 
begot  in  this  island.  But  as  this  would  be 
a  very  invidious  task,  I  shall  onlv  observe 
in  general,  that  False  Humour  differs  from 
the  True,  as  a  monkey  does  from  a  man. 

First  cS  all.  He  is  exceedingly  given  to 
little  apish  tricks  and  buffooneries. 

■Secondly,  He  so  much  delights  in  mi- 
mickry,  that  it  is  all  one  to  him  whether 
he  exposes  by  it  vice  and  folly,  luxury  and 
avarice;  or  on  the  contrary,  virtue  and 
wisdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Thirdly,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  in- 
somuch that  he  will  bite  the  hand  that  feeds 
him,  and  endeavour  to  ridicule  both  friends 
and  foes  indifferently.  For  having  but  small 
talents,  he  must  be  merry  where  he  can, 
not  where  he  should.  ' 

Fourthly,  Bein^  entirely  void  of  reason, 
he  pursues  no  pomt,  either  of  morality  or 
instruction,  but  is  ludicrous  only  for  the 
sake  of  being  sa 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  o(  any  thing  but 
mock  representations,  his  ridicule  is  al- 
ways personal,  and  iumed  at  the  vicious 
man,  or  the  writer;  not  at  the  vice,  or  the 
writing. 

I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole 
species  of  false  humourists;  but  as  one  of 
my  principal  designs  in  this  paper  is  to 
beat  down  that  malignant  spirit,  which 
discovers  itself  in  the  writings  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  I  shall  not  scruple,  for  the  fiiture, 
to  nngle  out  any  of  the  sm^l  wits,  that  in- 
fest the  world  with  such  compositions  as 
are  ill-natum),  immoral,  and  absurd.  This 
is  the  only  exception  which  I  shall  make 
to  the  general  rule  I  have  prescribed  my- 
self, of  attacking  multitudes,  since  every 
honest  man  ought  to  look  upon  himself  as 
in  a  natural  state  of  war  with  the  libeller 
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and  lamnooner.  and  to  aimov  them  when- 
ever they  tall  in  his  way.  This  is  but  re- 
taliating upon  them,  ana  treating  them  as 
they  treat  others.  C. 


Na  36.]     Wednetday,  April  11,  ITIL 


-iBumnia  Bionitn 


Tteftrimni ytrf.  Mm.  lit  S83. 

TWiip  the  nMMt  out  of  natara  m  eadnn. 

I  SHALL  not  put  myself  to  any  ferther 
psuns  for  this  day's  entertainment,  than 
barely  to  publish  the  letters  and  titles  of 
petitions  from  the  playhouse,  with  the  mi- 
nutes I  have  made  npion  the  latter  for  my 
conduct  in  relation  to  them. 

*  Drury-lane,  April  the  9th. 
'Upon  reading  the  project  which  is  set 
forth  m  one  of  your  late  papers,  of  making 
an  alliance  between  afi  the  bulls,  bears, 
elephants,  and  lions,  which  are  separately 
exposed  to  public  view  in  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster;  togetlier  with  the 
other  wonders,  shows,  and  monsters,  whereof 
you  made  respective  mention  in  the  said 
speculatiiHi;  we,  the  chief  actors  of  this 
playhouse,  met  and  sat  upon  the  said  de- 
sign. It  is  with  great  dehght  that  we  ex- 
pect the  execution  of  this  work;  and  in 
order  to  contribute  to  it  we  have  given 
warning  to  all  our  ghosts  to  get  their  live- 
lihoods where  they  can,  and  not  to  appear 
among  us  after  day-break  of  the  16th  in- 
stant We  are  resolv«i  to  take  this  op- 
Sortunity  to  part  with  every  thing  which 
oes  not  contribute  to  the  representation  of 
human  life;  and  shall  make  a  firec  gift  of 
all  animated  utensils  to  your  projector. 
The  hangings  you  formeriy  mentioned  are 
run  away;  as  are  likewise  a  set  of  chairs, 
each  of  which  was  met  upon  two  legs  gcnng 
through  the  Rose  tavern  at  two  this  morn- 
ing. We  hope,  sir,  you  will  give  proper 
notice  to  the  town  that  we  are  endeavoui^ 
ing  at  these  regulations;  and  that  we  intend 
for  the  future  to  show  no  monsters,  but 
men  who  are  converted  into  such  by  their 
own  industry  and  affectation.  If  you  will 
please  to  be  at  the  house  to-night,  you  will 
see  me  do  my  endeavour  to  show  some  un- 
natural appearances  which  are  in  vogue 
among  the  polite  and  well-bred.  I  am  to 
represent,  in  the  character  of  a  fine  lady 
dancing,  all  the  distortions  which  are  fre- 
quentlv  taken  for  graces  in  mien  and  ges- 
toire.  This,  sir,  is  a  specimen  of  the  methods 
we  shall  tak»  to  expose  the  monsters  which 
come  withiri  the  notice  of  a  regular  theatre; 
and  we  desire  nothing  more  gross  may  be 
admitted  by  you  Spectators  for  the  future. 
We  have  cashiered  three  companies  of 
theatrical  guards,  and  design  our  kings  shall 
for  the  future  make  love,  and  sit  in  coun- 
cil, without  an  army;  and  wait  only  your 
direction,  whether  you  will  have  them  re- 
inforce king  Porus,  or  jdn  the  troops  of 
Macedon.  Mr.  Pinkethroan  resolves  to 
consult  his  pantheon  of  heathen  gods  in 


opporition  to  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  and 
doubts  not  but  he  shall  turn  the  Fortune  of 
Porus,  when  he  personates  him.  I  am  de- 
sired by  the  company  to  inform  you,  that 
they  submit  to  your  censures,  and  shall 
have  you  in  greater  veneration  than  Her- 
cules was  of  cid,  if  you  .can  drive  monsters 
fiYnn  the  theatre;  and  think  your  merit 
will  be  as  much  greaterthan  his,  as  to  con- 
vince is  more  than  to  conquer.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant,  T.  D.' 

'Sir, — ^When  I  acquaint  you  ■^rith  the 
great  and  unexpectea  vicissitudes  of  my 
ifbrtune,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  obtmn  your 
pity  ahd  favour.  I  have  for  many  years 
past  been  Thunderer  to  the  playhouse;  and 
have  not  only  made  as  much  noise  out  of 
the  clouds  as  any  predecessor  of  mine  in 
the  theatre  that  ever  bore  that  character, 
but  also  have  descended  and  spoke  on  the 
stage  as  the  bold  Thunderer  in  '  The  Re- 
heu^aL'  When  they  got  me  down  thua 
low,  they  thought  fit  to  degrade  me  fiirther, 
and  make  me  a  ghost.  I  was  contented 
with  this  for  these  two  last  winters;  but  they 
carry  their  tyranny  still  further,  and  not 
satisfied  that  I  am  banished  from  above 
ground,  they  have  given  me  to  understand 
that  I  am  wholly  to  depart  their  dominions^ 
and  taken  from  me  even  my  subterra- 
neous employment  Now,  sir,  what  I  de- 
sire of  you  is,  that  if  your  undertaker  thinka 
fit  to  use  fire-arms  (as  other  authors  have 
-done,)  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  I  may  be  a 
cannon  against  Porus,  or  else  provide  for 
me  in  the  burning  of  Persepolis,  or  what 
other  method  you  shall  think  fit 

'  Salmoneus,  ofCovent  Garden.' 

The  petition  of  all  the  Devils  in  the  plaj- 
house  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  funiUea, 
setting  forth  their  expulsion  frrm  thence, 
with  certificates  of  their  good  life  and  con^ 
versation,  and  praying  mief. 

The  merits  of  this  petition  referred  to 
Mr.  Chr.  Rich,  who  made  them  devils. 

The  petition  of  the  Grave-digger  in  Ham- 
let, to  command  the  pioneers  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander. Granted. 

The  petition  of  William  Bullock,  to  be 
Hephestion  to  Pinkethman  the  Great 
Granted. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  widow  icntlewbnan.  well  born  both  hj  fktber  mii4 
motlwr'a  iMe,  being  the  dtucbier  of  Thomti  Pmtcr, 
once  an  eminenl  practitioner  in  the  law,  and  of  Letitis 
Tattle,  a  family  well  known  in  all  part*  of  this  kinc- 
dom,  hiavint  been  reduced  by  miefbrtune*  to  wmit  on 
leTeral  gntt  pereona,  and  for  aome  time  to  be  a  teaeber 
at  a  bonrdinr^schoo]  of  younf  ladiec,  (ivetb  notice  to 
the  public  that  she  hath  lately  taken  a  bouse  near 
Bloonubury-aquare,  commodiously  aituated  next  U» 
fleldB,inagoodair;  where  ahe  leaciie*  all  aorta  of  i>irdi 
of  the  loqnaeioua  kind,  aa  parrata,  atarlinga,  roaifiiiaa, 
and  olhera,  to  imitate  human  voicea  in  greater  pt'itee 
tion  than  ever  was  yet  practiaed.  They  are  not  oalj 
Inatructed  to  pronounce  worda  diatinetly,  and  in  a  iiro. 
per  tone  and  accent,  but  to  apeak  the  lanyaace  wHIi 
peat  parity  and  Tolnl)ility  of  tonipie,  together  with  all 
the  luhionable  nhrnaea  and  comptinenta  now  in  nan, 
either  at  tea-labile*  or  viaitinf  ^laya.  Thoae  tlmt  tmvai 
good  Toieea  aiay  be  taught  tu  aing  the  neweit  opers- 
aica,  and  if  required,  to  apeak  either  Italian  or  French, 
pajiag  iOBatninf  eztnafdiimy  ahora  the  common 
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Hibt  whon  MmiM  m  not  aUe  to  lay  tin  AiD 
price*,  inajr  be  taken  an  half  boarders.  Bbe  trachea  nicta 
aa  are  d«airned  fbr  ttir  divenion  of  the  public,  and  to 
art  in  eacliaot«d  woods  on  the  theatres,  by  the  great. 
As  Bbe  has  oft«n  obseT^■ed  with  much  concern  how  in- 
deeeal  as  eduealion  is  usually  given  these  innocent 
creatures,  wliicli  in  some  measure  is  owing  to  their  be- 
iag'plaeed  in  rooms  next  the  street,  wliere.  to  tbe  great 
oftaee  of  diasle  aod  tender  ears,  they  learn  ribaldry, 
«taee«e  aonga,  and  immodest  expressions  from  passen- 
fan,  and  idle  people,  as  also  to  cry  llsh  and  card- 
■uieke*.  sritb  othrr  useless  parts  of  leaniin(  to  birds 
who  kave  rich  Mends,  she  has  fitted  op  propor  and  neat 
apartDmta  for  ttiem  in  tike  back  part  of  her  said  house ; 
wbeiv  atae  saflers  none  to  approach  them  but  Iwrselt 
•ad  a  serrant  maid  who  is  aM  a*d  dumb,  and  whom 
ifee  proTided  on  pwiioae  to  prepars  their  fbod,  and 
deanae  tlieir  cages ;  having  found  by  I6ng  experience, 
kow  bard  a  thing  it  is  fbr  those  to  keep  silence  who 
Infe  the  use  of  sp>!«Gli,  and  the  dangers  lier  scholars  are 
aipnixl  to  by  Hie  strong  impressions  that  ate  made  by 
knreh  souoda,  and  vulgar  dralecta.  In  short,  if  they  an 
birds  nf  any  parts  or  capacity,  she  will  undertake  to 
lender  them  aoaecoinplisbed  inthecnmpassofa  twelve- 
BOBtb,  that  tbey  shall  be  (It  eonvosation  for  such  ladies 
aa  lore  to  cliOQae  Ibeir  frienda  and  companions  out  of 
"  "■  R, 
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—'SutL  Ilia  Colo  calatUsve  Mlnems 
Vtenineaa  asaueta  iiianas^-* 

rirf.  X*.  vii.  80S. 
Onbicd  to  aainnins,  in  the  loom  onakill'd. 

Soke  months  ago,  my  friend  Sr  Roger, 
beinr  in  the  (xxintry,  enclosed  a  letter  to 
me,  Erected  to  a  certain  lady  whom  I  shall 
here  call  by  the  name  of  Leonora,  and  as 
it  cantiunedTmatters  of  consequence,  desired 
ine  to  d«tliver  it  to  her  with  my  own  hand. 
Accordingly  I  waited  u^on  her  ladyship 
pretty  earty  in  the  morning,-  and  was  de- 
sred  by  her  woman  to  walk  into  the  lady's 
library,  till  such  time  as  she  was  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  roe.  The  very  sound  of  a 
lady's  library  gave  me  a  great  curiosity 
to  see  it;  and  as  it  was  some  time  before 
tiie  lady  came  to  me,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  tmning  over  a  great  many  of  her  bnok^ 
which  were  rangtid  together  in  a  very  beau- 
tifiil  order.  At  the  end  of  the  folios  (which 
were  finely  bound  and  gilt)  were  great 
jars  of  china  placed  one  above  another  in 
a  very  noble  jMece  of  architecture.  The 
quartos  were  separated  from  the  octavos 
by  a  pile  of  smaller  vessels,  which  rose  in 
a  <]dightftil  pyramid.  The  octavos  were 
bounded  by  tea-dishes  of  all  shapes,  colours, 
and  sizes,  which  were  so  disposed  on  a 
wooden  frame,  that  they  looked  like  one 
continued  piUar  indented  with  the  finest 
strokes  of  sculptore,  and  stained  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  tUes.  That  part  of  the 
wmy  which  was  dengned  fbr  the  recep- 
Ikn  of  plays  and  pamphlets,  and  other 
loose  papers,  was  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
square,  consisting  of  one  of  the  prettiest 
grotesque  works  mat  I  ever  saw,  and  made 
up  d  scaramouches,  Uons,  roonkies,  man- 
darines, trees,  shells,  and  a  thousand  other 
odd  figures  in  china  ware.  In  the  midst  of 
the  room  was  a  small  japan  table  with  a 
quire  of  g^t  paper  upon  it,  and  on  the  pa- 
per a  Mlver  ■nun-box  made  in  the  shape  of 


a  little  book.  I  found  there  were  several 
other  counterfeit  books  ujjon  the  upper 
shelves,  which  were  carved  in  wood,  and 
served  only  to  fill  up  the  numbers,  like 
fitggots  in  the  muster  of  a  regiment  I  was 
wonderly  pleased  with  such  a  mixed  kind 
of  furniture,  as  seemed  very  suitable  both 
to  the  lady  and  the  scholar,  and  did  not 
know  at  first  whether  I  should  fancy  my- 
self in  a  grotto  or  in  a  library. 

Upon  my  looking  into  the  books,  I  foimd 
there  were  some  few  which  the  lady  had 
bought  for  her  own  use,  but  that  most  of 
them  had  been  got  together,  either  because 
she  had  heard  them  praised,  or  because  she 
had  seen  the  authors  of  them.  Among  seve- 
ral that  I  examined,  I  very  well  remember 
these  that  follow: 

Ogleby's  VirgiL 

Dryden's  JuvenaL 

Cassandra. 

Cleopatra. 

Astrza. 

Sr  Isaac  Newton's  Works. 

The  Grand  Cyrus;  with  a  pin  stuck  m 
<me  tS  the  middle  leaves, 

Pembroke's  Arcadia. 

Locke  on  Human  Understanding)  with  a 
paper  of  patches  in  it 

A  Spelling  Book. 

A  iHctionary  fbr  the  explanation  of  hard 
words. 

Sherlock  upon  Death. 

The  fifteen  comforts  of  Matrimony. 

Sir  William  Temple's  E^ssays. 

Father  Malebranche's  Search  after 
Truth,  translated  into  English. 

A  Book  of  Novels. 

The  Academy  .of  Compliments. 

Culpepper's  Midwifery. 

The  Ladies*  Calling. 

Tales  in  Verse,  by  Mr.  Durfiey;  bound 
in  red  leather,  gilt  on  the  baick,  and 
doubled  down  in  several  places. 

All  the  Classic  Authors  in  wood. 

A  set  of  Elzevirs  by  the  same  hand. 

Clelia:  which  opened  of  itself  in  the  place 
that  describes  two  lovers  in  a  bower. 

Baker's  Chronicle. 

Advice  to  a  Daughter. 

The  New  Atalantis,  with  a  Key  to  it 

Mr.  Steele's  Christian  Hera 

A  Prayer-Book:  with  a  botde  of  Hun- 
gary water  bv  the  side  of  it 

Dr.  Sacheverell's  Speech. 

Fielding's  TriaL 

Seneca's  Morals. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

La  Ferte's  Instructiuis  for  Country 
dances. 

I  was  taking  a  catalogue  in  my  pocket- 
book  of  these,  and  several  other  authors* 
when  Leonora  entered,  and  upon  my  pre- 
senting her  with  a  letter  from  the  knight, 
told  me,  with  an  unspeakable  erace,  that 
she  hoped  ^r  Roger  was  in  good  health:  I 
answered  Yes,  for  I  hate  long  speeches,  and 
after  a  bow  or  two  retired. 

Leonora  was  fonneiV  a  celebrated  beau- 
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ty,  andisstillaverylovelywoman.  She  has 
been  a  widow  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
being  unfortunate  in  her  first  marriage,  has 
taken  a  resolution  never  to  venture  upon 
a  second.  She  has  no  children  to  take  care 
cf,  and  leaves  the  management  of  her  estate 
to  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger.  But  as  the 
mind  naturally  sinks  into  a  Kind  of  lethargy, 
and  ^Is  asleep,  that  is  not  agitated  oy 
some  favourite  pleasures  and  pursuits,  Leo- 
nora has  turned  all  the  passions  of  her  sex 
into  a  love  of  books  and  retirement  She 
converses  chiefly  with  men  (as  she  has 
often  said  herself)  but  it  is  only  in  their 
writings;  and  admits  of  very. few  male  vi- 
sitants, except  my  fnend  Sir  Roger,  whom 
she  hears  with  great  pleasure,  and  without 
scandal.  As  her  reading  has  lain  very 
much  among  romances,  it  has  given  her  a 
very  particular  turn  of  thinking,  and  dis- 
covers itself  even  in  her  house,  her  gardens, 
and  her  furniture.  Sir  Roger  has  enter- 
tained me  an  hour  together  with  a  descrip- 
tim  of  her  country  seat,  which  is  situated 
in  a  kind  of  wilderness,  about  a  himdred 
miles  distant  fhnn  London,  and  looks  like 
a  little  enchanted  palace.  The  rocks  about 
her  are  shaped  into  artificial  grottos  co- 
vered with  woodbines  and  jasmmes.  The 
•woods  are  cut  into  shady  walks,  twisted 
into  bowers,  and  filled  with  cages  of  tur- 
tles. The  springs  are  made  to  run  among 
pebbles,  and  by  that  means  taught  to  mur- 
mur very  agreeably.  They  are  likewise 
collected  into  a  beautiful  lake  that  is  in- 
habited by  a  couple  of  swans,  and  empties 
itself  by  a  little  nvulet  which  runs  through 
a  green  meadow,  and  is  known  in  the  fk- 
muy  by  the  name  of  •  The  Purliiig  Stream. ' 
The  knight  likewise  tells  me,  that  this  lady 
preserves  her  game  better  than  any  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  country,  not  (says  Sir  Ro- 

ger)  that  ^e  sets  so  great  a  value  upon 
er  partridges  and  pheasants,  as  upon  her 
larks  and  mghting^es.  For  she  says  that 
every  bird  wnich  is  killed  in  her  ground, 
will  spoil  a  concert,  and  that  she  studl  oet- 
tainly  miss  him  the  next  vear. 

■When  I  think  how  oddly  this  lady  is  im- 
proved by  learning,  I  look  upon  her  with  a 
mixture  of  admiration  and  pity.  Amidst 
these  innocent  entertainments  which  she 
has  formed  to  herself,  how  much  more  va- 
luable does  she  appear  than  those  of  her 
lex,  who  employ  themselves  in  diversions 
that  are  less  reasonable  though  more,  in 
fuhion.'  What  improvements  would  a  wo- 
man have  made,  who  is  so  susceptible  of 
impressions  from  what  she  reads,  bad  she 
been  guided  to  such  books  as  have  a  ten- 
dency to  enlighten  the  understanding  and 
rectin'  the  pasaons,  as  well  as  to  those  which 
are  of  a  littie  more  use  than  to  divert  the 
imagination? 

But  the  manner  of  a  lady's  employing 
herself  usefiillv  in  reading,  shall  be  the 
subject  of  another  paper,  in  which  I  deagn 
to  recommend  such  particular  books  as 
may  b«  proper  fior  the  improvement  of 


the  sex.  And  as  this  is  a  subject  of  a  vmt 
nice  nature,  I  shall  desire  my  correspond- 
ents to  give  me  their  thoughts  upon  it    C. 


Na  38.]    Friday,  Jftril  13,  1711, 

Cupiti  hon  placuiaK  nimls.— JHM. 

One  would  not  ptesM  too  mDeh. 

A  LATE  conversation  which  I  feU  into^ 
gave  me  an  opportuni^  of  observing  a  great 
deal  of  beauty  in  a  very  handsome  woman, 
and  as  much  wit  in  an  mgenious  man,  turn- 
ed into  deformity  in  the  one,  and  absurdity 
in  tile  other,  by  the  mere  force  of  affecta- 
tion.    The  fair  one  had  something  in  h€r 
person,  upon  which  her  thoughts  were  fix* 
ed,  that  she  attempted  to  show  to  advan^ee 
in  every  look,  word,  and  gesture     The 
gentleman  was  as  diligent  to  do  justice  to 
his  fine  parts,  as  the  lady  to  her  beauteous 
form.     You  might  see  his  imagination  on 
the  stretch  to  nnd  out  something  nncom> 
mon,  and  what  they  call  bright,  to  witer^ 
tain  her,  while  she  writhed  herself  into  as 
many  different  postures  to   engage  him. 
WTien  she  laughed,  her  lips  were  to  sever 
at  a  greater  distance  than  ordinary,  to  show 
her  teeth;  her  fan  was  to  point  to  some- 
thing at  a  distance,  that  in  the  reach  she 
may  discover  the  roundness  of.  her  arm; 
then  she  is  utterly  mistaken  in  what  she 
saw,  fails  back,  smiles  at  her  own  foUy, 
and  is  so  wholly  discomposed,   that  her 
tucker  is  to  be  adjusted,  her  bosom  ex- 
posed, and  the  whole  woman  put  into  new 
airs  and  graces.    While  she  was  dcang  all 
this,  the  gallant  had  time  to  think  of  some- 
thing very  pleasant  to  say  next  to  her,  or 
make  some  unkind  observation   on   some 
other  lady  to  feed  her  vanity.     These  un- 
happy effects  of  affectation,  naturally  led 
me  to  look  into  that  strange  state  of  mind 
which  so  generally  discolours  the  beliaviour 
of  most  people  we  meet  with- 

The  learned  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  '  Theory 
of  the  Earth,'  takes  occasion  to  observe^ 
that  every  thought  is  attended  with  a  con- 
sciousness and  representativeness;  the  mind 
has  nothing  presented  to  it  but  what  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  reflection  of  con- 
science, which  tells '  vcn  .  whether  that 
which  was  so  presented  is  gracefiil  or  vm- 
becoraing.  This  act  of  At  mind  discovers 
itself  in  the  gesture,  by  a  proper  behaviour 
in  those  whose  consciousness  goes  no  further 
than  to  direct  them  in  the  just  progress  of 
their  present  state  or  action;  but  betrays 
an  interrttp>tion  in  every  second  thought, 
when  the  consciousness  is  employed  in  too 
fondly  approving  a  man's  own  conceptions| 
which  sort  of  consciousness  is  what  we  call 
affectation. 

As  the  love  of  praise  is  implanted  In  our 
bosoms  as  a  strong  incentive  to  worthy  ac- 
tions, it  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  get  above 
a  derire  Of  it  for  things  that  shouldbe  wbcl- 
ly  imUfferent.    Women  whose  heacta  arc 
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£xed  upon  the  pleasure  they  have  in  the 
ccosc^oosness  that  they  are  the  objects  of 
lore  and  admiration,  are  ever  chan^g  the 
lir  of  their  countenances,  and  altering  the 
ittitude  of  their  bodies,  to  strike  the  hearts 
flf  their  beholders  with  new  sense  of  their 
beauty.  The  dressing  part  of  our  sex, 
whose  minds  are  the  same  with  the  sillier 
part  cf  the  other,  i^  exactly  in  the  like 
measy  condition  to  be  regarded  for  a  well- 
tied  cravat,  a  hat  cocked  with  an  uncom- 
moa  briskness,  a  very  well-choeen  coat,  or 
other  instances  of  merit,  which  they  are 
impatient  to  see  unobserved. 

This  apparent  affectationj  ariang  from 
■a  ill-gavemed  consciousness,  is  not  so 
much  to  be  wondered  at  in  such  loose  and 
trivial  minds  as  these:  but  when  we  see 
It  reign  in  characters  of  worth  and  dis- 
tincticoi,  it  is  What  we  cannot  but  lament, 
not  without  some  indi^nadon.  It  creeps 
into  the  heart  of  the  wise  man  as  well  as 
titat  of  the  coxcomb.  When  you  see  a 
man  of  sense  look  about  for  applause,  and 
ffiscover  an  itching  inclination  to  be  com- 
mended; lay  traps  for  a  little  incense,  even 
from  those  whose  opinion  he  values  in  no- 
^bg  but  his  own  favour;  who  is  safe 
igunst  this  weakness?  or  who  knows  whe- 
ther he  is  guilty  of  it  or  not?  The  best  way 
to  get  clear  of  such  a  light  fondness  for  ap- 
ptene,  is  to  take  all  possible  care  to  throw 
<ff  the  love  of  it  upon  occasions  that  are  not 
ia  themselves  laudable,  but  as  it  appears 
we  Itfope.  for  no  praise  from  them.  Of  this 
BBtore  are  all  graces  in  men's  persons, 
dress,  and  bodily  deportment,  which  will 
Btfnrally  be  winning  and  attractive  if  we 
think  not  of  them,  but  lose  their  force  in  pro- 
portion to  our  endeavour  to  make  them  such. 

When  oar  consciousness  turns  upon  the 
mam  dengn  of  life,  and  our  thoughts  are 
employed  upon  the  chief  purpose  either  in 
bameas  or  pleasure,  we  shall  never  betray 
an  afiectation,  for  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  it: 
bnt  when  we  give  the  passion  for  prtuse  an 
•nbridled  liberty,  our  pleasure  in  litde 
perfections  robs  us  of  what  is  due  to  us  for 
great  virtues,  and  worthy  qualities.  How 
maaxf  excellent  speeches  and  honest  actions 
are  lost,  for  want  rf  being  indifferent  where 
we  ooj^fht?  Men  are  oppressed  with  regard 
to  then*  way  of  speaking  and  acting,  instead 
of  having  their  thoughts  bent  upon  what 
tiiey  shoiud  do  or  say;  and  by  that  means 
boiy  a  capadtjr  for  ^;reat  thinp^  by  their 
fear  of  £uling  in  indifferent  things.  Tlus, 
perhaps,  cannot  be  called  affectation;  but  it 
has  9on«<>  tincture  of  it,  at  least  so  fan  as 
that  their  fear  of  erring  in  a  thing  of  no 
consequence,  argues  they  would  oe  too 
much  pleased  in  performing  it 

It  is  only  from  a  thorough  disregard  to 
himself  in  such  particulars,  that  a  man  can 
act  with  a  laudable  sufficiency:  his  heart 
b  fixed  upon  one  point  in  view;  and  he 
commits  no  errors,  hecause  he  thinks  no- 
thing an  error  but  what  deviates  from  that 


I     The  wild  havock  affectation  makes  in 

that  part  of  the  world  which  should  be 
most  polite,  is  visible  wherever  we  turn  our 
ejes:  it  pnishes  men  not  only  into  imper- 
tmences  in  conversation,  but  also  in  uieir 
premeditated  speeches.  At  the  bar  it  tor- 
ments the  bench,  whose  business  it  is  to 
cut  off  all  superfluities  in  what  is  spoken 
before  it  by  the  practitioner,  as  well  as  se- 
veral little  pieces  of  injustice  which  arise 
from  the  law  itself.  I  have  seen  it  make  a 
man  run  from  the  purpose  before  a  judge, 
who  was,  when  at  the  oar  himself,  so  close 
and  lofdcal  a  pleader,  that  with  all  the 
pomp  u  eloquence  in  his  power,  he  never 
spoke  a  word  too  much.* 

It  might  be  borne,  even  here;  but  it  often 
ascends  the  pulpit  itself;  and  the  declmmer 
in  that  sacred  place,  is  frequently  so  im- 
pertmently  whty,  speaks  of  the  last  day  it- 
self -^vith  so  many  quaint  phrases,  that 
there  is  no  man  who  understands  raillery 
but  must  resolve  to  sin  no  more.  Nay, 
you  may  behold  him  sometimes  in  prayer, 
tor  a  proper  delivery  of  the  great  truths  he 
is  to  utter,  humble  himself  with  so  very -well 
turned  phrases,  and  mention  his  own  un- 
worthiness  in  a  way  so  very  becoming,  that 
the  air  of  the  pretty  gentleman  is  preserved, 
under  the  lowliness  of  the  preacher. 

I  shall  end  this  with  a  short  letter  I  writ 
the  other  day  to  a  very  witty  man,  overrun 
with  the  fault  I  am  speaking  of: 

'Dear  Sir, — I  spent  some  time  with 
you  the  other  day,  and  must  take  the  liber- 
ty of  a  friend  to  tell  yon  of  the  unsufferaUe 
affectation  you  are  guilty  of  in  all  you  s&y 
and  do.  When  I  gave  you  a  hint  of  it, 
you  asked  me  whether  a  man  is  to  be  cold 
to  what  his  friends  think  of  him?  Vo,  but 
praise  is  not  to  be  the  entertainment  of 
every  moment.  He  that  hopes  for  it  must 
be  able  to  suspend  the  possesion  of  it  till 
proper  periods  of  life,  or  death  itself^  If 
you  woiud  not  rather  be  commended  than 
be  praise- worthy,  contemn  little  merits; 
and  allow  no  man  to  be  so  free  with  you, 
as  to  praise  you  to  your  face.  •  Yowr  vanity 
by  this  means  will  want  its  food.  At  the 
same  time  your  pasaon  for  esteem  wiU  be 
be  more  fhlly  gratified;  men  will  praise  you 
in  their  acti<ms:  where  you  now  receive  one 
compliment,  you  will  then  receive  twenty 
civilities.  Till  then  you  will  never  have 
of  either,  farther  than.  Sir,  your  humble 
servant.  !*• 


Na  39.]  Saturday,  Jiftril  14,  ini. 

Malts  fcro.ntplaoeB  genu*  irriubikiTOtnin. 
Cum  Kribo— T  Mr.  Lib.  2.  Ell.  ii.  Hi. 

IMITATED. 
Mii«hdor«»r,iiiucli,  tokeeplmpeaca 
Thii  JealoiM.  waapiib,  wrong-beaded  rhyming  rece. 

As  a  perfect  tragedy  is  the  noblest  pro- 
duction of  human  nature,  so  it  is  capable 


*  Ttaia  nemt  to  b«  inteodsd  aa  a  eonvUmut  to 
Ohsnflto  ODwpar. 
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of  giving  the  mind  one  of  the  most  deKght- 
M  and  most  improving  entertainments.  A 
virtuous  man  J^says  Seneca)  struggling  with 
misfortunes,  is  such  a  spectacle  as  gods 
might  look  upon  with  pleasure;  and  such 
a  pleasure  it  is  which  one  meets  with  in  the 
representation  of  a  well-written  tragedy. 
Diversions  of  this  kind  wear  out  m  our 
thoughts  every  thing  that  is  mean  and  lit- 
tle. They  cherish  and  cultivate  that  hu- 
manity which  is  the  ornament  of  our  na- 
ture. They  soften  insolence,  sooth  afflic- 
tion, and  subdue  the  mind  to  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  in  all  the 
polite  nations  of  the  world,  this  part  of 
the  drama  has  met  with  public  encourage- 
ment. 

The  modem  tragedy  excels  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  intricacy  and  dis- 
position of  the  fable;  but  what  a  Christian 
writer  would  be  ashamed  to  own,  falls  in- 
finitely short  of  it  in  the  moral  ptirt  of  the 
performance. 

This  I  may  show  more  at  large  hereafter: 
and  in  ^he  mean  time,  that  I  may  contribute 
somethuig  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
Englislf  tragedy,  I  shall  take  notice,  in  this 
and  in  other  following  papers,  of  some  par- 
ticular parts  in  it  that  seem  liable  to  ex- 
ception. 

Aristotie  observes,  that  the  Iambic  verse 
In  the  Greek  tongue  was  the  most  proper 
for  tragedy:  because  at  the  same  time  tnat 
it  lifted  up  the  discourse  from  prose,  it 
was  that  which  approached  nearer  to  it 
than  any  other  kind  of  verse.  'For,' says 
he,  '  we  may  observe  that  men  in  ordinary 
discourse  very  often  speak  iambics,  without 
taking  notice  of  it'  We  may  make  the 
same  observation  of  our  English  blank 
verse,  which  crften  enters  into  our  common 
discourse,  though  we  do  not  attend  to  it, 
and  is  such  a  due  medium  between  rhyme 
and  prose,  that  it  seems  wonderfully  adapt- 
ed to  tragedy.  I  am  therefore  very  much 
offended  when  I  see  a  play  in  rhyme;  which 
is  as  absurd  in  B^glish,  as  a  tragedy  of  hex- 
ameters would  have  been  in  Greek  or 
Latin.  The  solecism  is,  I  think,  still  great- 
er in  those  {days  that  have  some  scenes  in 
Thyme  and  some  in  blank  verse,  which  are 
to  DC  looked  upon  as  two  several  langui^es; 
oir  where  wt  see  some  particular  similes 
dignified  with  rhyme  at  the  same  time  that 
every  thing  about  them  lies  m  blank  verae. 
I  would  not  however  debar  the  poet  from 
concluding  his  tragtdy,  or,  if  he  pleases, 
erery  actofit,  with  two  or  three  couplets, 
which  may  have  the  same  effect  as  an  air 
in  the  Itahan  opera  after  a  long  recitativo, 
and  give  the  actor  a  graceful  exit.  Besides 
that,  we  see  a  diversity  of  numbers  in  some 
parts  of  the  old  trajjedy,  in  order  to  hinder 
the  ear  from  being  bred  with  the  same  con- 
tinued modulation  of  the  voice.  For  the 
same  reason  I  do  not  dislike  the  speeches 
in  our  Englis'i  tragedy  that  close  with  an 
hemistich,  or  half  vene,  notwithstanding 


the  person  who  speaks  after  it  begins  a 
new  verse,  without  fining  up  the  preced- 
ing (sie:  nor  with  abrupt  pauses  and  break* 
ings  off  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  when 
they  humour  any  pasaon  that  is  expressed 
by  It 

Snce  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  must 
observe  that  our  English  poets  have  suc- 
ceeded much  better  in  the  style,  than  in 
the  sentiments  of  their  tragedies.  Their 
language  is  verv  often  noble  and  sonorous, 
but  the  sense  either  very  trifling,  or  very 
common.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  ancient 
tragedies,  and  indeed  in  those  of  Comeille 
and  Racine,  though  the  expressions  are 
very  great  it  is  the  thought  that  bears 
them  up  and  swells  them.  For  iny  own 
part  I  prefer  a  noble  sentiment  that  is  de- 
pressed with  homely  language,  infinitely 
before  a  vulgar  one  that  ib  blown  up  with 
all  the  sound  and  energy  of  expression. 
Whether  this  defect  in  our  tragedies  may 
arise  from  want  of  genius,  knowledge,  or 
experience  in  the  writers,  or  from  their 
compliance  with  the  vicious  taste  of  their 
readers,  who  are  better  judgfes  of  the  lan- 
guage than  of  the  sentiments,  and  conae- 
fnently  relish  the  one  more  than  the  other, 
cannot  determine.  But  I  believe  it  might 
rectify  the  conduct  both  of  the  raie  and  of 
the  other,  if  the  writer  laid  down  the  whole 
contexture  of  his  dialogue  in  pl^  English, 
before  he  turned  it  into  blank  verse;  and  if 
the  reader,  after  the  perusal  of  a  scene, 
would  consider  the  naked  thought  of  every 
speech  in  it,  when  divested  of  all  its  trs^c 
ornaments.  By  this  means,  without  being 
imposed  upon  by  words,  we  may  judge  im- 
partially of  the  thought,  and  consider 
whether  it  be  natural  or  great  enough  fi>P 
the  person  that  utters  it,  whether  it  de- 
serves to  shine  in  such  a  blaze  of  eloquence, 
or  shbw  itself  in  such  a  variety  of  lights  as 
are  generally  made  use  of  by  the  writers 
of  our  English  tragedy. 

I  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that 
when  our  thoughts  are  great  and  just,  they 
are  often  obscured  by  the  sounding  phrases, 
bird  metaphors,  and  forced  expressions  ia 
which  tbey  are  clothed.  Shakspcare  is  often 
very  faulty  in  this  particular.  There  is  a 
fine  observation  in  Aristotie  to  this  pur- 
pose, which  I  have  never  seen  quoted. 
The  expression,  says  he,  ought  to  be  very 
much  laboured  in  the  unactive  pwirts  of  the 
fable,  as  in  descriptions,  nmilitudes,  narra- 
tions, and  the  like;  in  which  the  opinions, 
manners,  and  passions  of  men  are  not  re- 
presented; foi»  these  (namely,  the  opinions, 
manners,  and  passions,)  are  apt  to  be  ob- 
scured by  pompous  phrases  and  elaborate 
expresaons.  Horace,  who  copied  most  of 
his  criticisms  from  Aristotle,  seems  to  have 
had  his  eye  on  the  foregoing  nile,  in  the 
following  verses: 

*  Et  trafficus  plerumqai!  dole<  Mrmone  ped^stri  : 
IVIcBlnit  et  P«l«ui.  eam  ptuper  ct  ezul  ul*iqa«, 
Pmjieit  unpaUai  et  MqaipMali*  .■^cta, 
BiciumtMrnwUiiliat«tifaMeqiMi«.<i.'  . 

Ar.AiFMCnrtt    • 
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'  nagedimiu  ton  1*7 17  their  ilate  to  fiien : 
Fdnn  and  Teleplma,  ezird  tnd  poor, 
ncjct  tbeir  nr^ling  and  gifuitie  word*.' 

Amcoe  oor  modem  English  poets,  there 
is  none  who  has  a  better  turn  for  tr^edy  than 
Lee;  if  instead  of  favouring^  the  impetuosity 
of  h^  ipenins  he  had  restrained  it,  and  kept 
it  within  its  proper  bounds.  His  thoughts 
are  wonderfiuly  suited  to  tragedy,  but  tre- 
jiiently  lost  in  such  a  cloud  of  words,  that 
<  is  hard  to  see  the  beauty  of  them.  There 
is  an  infinite  fire  in  his  works,  but  so  in- 
volved in  smoke  that  it  does  not  appear  in 
half  its  lustre.  He  frrauently  succeeds  in 
the  passionate  parts  of  the  tragedy,  but 
more  particulany  where  he  slackens  his 
efforts,  and  eases  the  stvle  of  those  epithets 
and  metaphors,  in  which  he  so  much 
abounds.  What  can  be  more  natural,  more 
soft,  cr  more  pasn(mate,'than  that  line  in 
Statira's  speedi  where  she  describes  the 
charms  of  Alexander's  conversation.^ 

*nu  h>  woidd  talk-Cood  god*!  how  bo  would  ulkr 

That  nnexpected  break  in  the  line,  and 
turning  the  descriptian  of  his  manner  of 
talking  into  admiration  of  it,  is  inexpressi- 
Uy  beautiful,  and  wonderfully  suited  to  the 
fcod  character  c^the  person  uiat  qieaks  it 
Thei«  is  a  dmpHcity  in  the  words,  that 
cwtghines  the  utmost  pride  c^  expresnon. 

Otwav  has  followed  nature  in  the  Ian- 
page  <H  his  tragedy,  and  therefore  shines 
m  tat  paasioDate  parts,  more  than  any  of 
our  Engli^  poets.  As  there  is  something 
^miliar  and  domestic  in  the  fable  of  his 
tragedy,  more  than  in  those  of  any  other 
poet,  he  has  little  pomp,  but  great  force  in 
ms  expressions.  For  which  reason,  though 
he  has  admirably  succeeded  in  the  tender 
and  melting  part  of  his  tragedies,  he  some- 
times falls  into  too  great  familiarity  of 
phrase  in  those  parts,  which  by  Aristotle's 
role,  ought  to  hare  been  raised  and  sup- 
ported by  the  dignity  of  expression." 

It  has  Deen  otwerved  by  others,  that  this 
poet  has  fbimded  his  tragedy  of  Venice 
Preserved  cm  so  wrong  a  plot,  that  the 
greatest  characters  in  it  are  those  of  rebels 
and  traitors.  Had  the  hero  of  this  play 
&covered  the  same  good  qualities  in  the 
defence  of  his  coimtry  that  he  showed  for 
its  nun  and  subversion,  the  audience  could 
not  enough  pity  and  admire  him:  but  as  he 
b  now  represented,  we  can  only  say  of  him 
what  the  Roman  historian  says  of  Cataline, 
that  his  fall  would  have  been  glorious  («i 
fro  fiatria  tic  concid'atet')  had  he  so  fallen 
m  the  service  of  his  country,  C. 


Ko.  40.  ]    Monday,  Afiril  16, 1711, 

Acne  Arte pntc*.  nw,  qne  (hcere  Ipn  leetuan, 
Com  recte  tracient  alii,  laodan  maliitae ; 
IHe  per  eztcntum  flinem  milii  poaae  videtur 
lie  poeta.  nMiun  qui  pectus  Inaniter  an^t, 
biiat,  nmleet,  lUaia  tenoribiu  implet, 
Vt  aifai ;  «t  nwdo  nw  nebfai,  nwdo  ponit  AtlMiUi. 
Ar.LU>.l^S(bl.a08. 
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Yet  leM  you  think  I  rally  more  than  taacli. 
Or  praiK,  malifoant.  aru  I  cannot  reach, 
Let  me  for  once  tmaiime  t'  iutruct  the  timei. 
To  linow  the  |]oet  from  tlie  man  of  rhymes ; 
*Tis  lie,  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  pains. 
Can  make  me  fteleach  passion  tliat  he  ifeigns; 
Enrage,  eompose,  with  more  than  magic  art. 
With  pity,  and  with  terror,  tear  my  heart ; 
And  snatch  me  o'er  tlie  earth,  or  through  the  air. 
To  Thehes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and  where. 

Ftfl. 

The  English  writers  <£  tragedy  are  pos- 
sessed with  a  notion,  that  when  they  re- 
present a  virtuous  or  innocent  perscHi  in 
distress,  they  ought  not  to  leave  him  till 
they  have  delivcmd  him  out  of  his  trou- 
bles, or. made  him  triumph  over  his  ene- 
mies. This  error  they  have  been  led  into  by 
a  ridiculous  doctrine  in  modem  criticism, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  an 
impartial  exiecution  of  poetical  justice. 
Who  were  the  first  that  estabUshed  this 
rule  I  know  not;  but  I  am  sure  it  has  no 
foundation  in  nature,  in  reason,  or  in  the 
practice  of  the  andents.  We  find  that 
good  and  evil  happ>en  alike  to  all  men  on 
this  side  ctf  the  grave;  and  as  the  principal 
design  of  tragedy  is  to  raise  commisera- 
tion and  terror  m  the  minds  of  the  au- 
dience, we  shall  defeat  this  great  end,  if 
we  always  make  virtue  and  innocence  hap- 
py and  successfol.  Whatever  crosses  and 
disappointments  a  good  man  suffers  in  the 
body  of  the  tri^;cdy,  they  will  make  but  a 
smeul  impression  on  our  minds,  when  we 
know  that  in  the  last  act  he  is  to  arrive  at 
the  end  of  his  wishes  and  desires.  When 
we  see  him  engaged  in  the  depths  of  his 
afBictions,  we  are  apt  to  comfort  oursiJves, 
because  we  are  sure  he  will  find  his  way 
out  of  them;  and  that  his  grief,  how  great 
soever  it  may  be  at  present,  will  soon  ter- 
minate in  gladness.  For  this  reason  the 
ancient  writers  of  tragedy  treated  men  in 
their  plays,  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  the 
world,  by  making  virtue  sometimes  happy 
and  sometimes  miserable,  as  they  found 
it  in  the  fable  which  they  made  choice 
of,  or  as  it  might  affect  tbeir  audience  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner.  Aristotie  con- 
siders the  tragedies  that  were  written  in 
either  of  these  kin|ls,  and  observes,  that 
those  which  end^  unhappily  had  always 
pleased  the  people,  and  carried  away  the 
prize  in  the  public  disputes  of  the  stage, 
mnn  those  that  ended  happily.  Terror 
and  commiseration  leave  a  pleasing  an- 
guish in  the  mind;  and  fix  the  audience  in 
such  a  serious  composure  of  thought,  as  is 
much  more  lasting  and  delightfiil  tiian  any 
Kttle  transient  starts  of  jov  and  satisfaction. 
Accordingly  we  find,  tnat  more  of  our 
E^giUsh  tragedies  have  succeeded  in  which 
the  &vourites  of  the  audience  nnk  under 
their  calamities,  than  those  in  which  they 
recover  themselves  out  of  them.  The  best 
plays  of  this  kind  are  The  Orphan^enice 
Preserved,  Alexander  the  Great,  Theodo- 
sius,  AU  for  Love,  CEidipus,  Oroanokfi^ 
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Othdio,  &c  Kin^  Lear  is  an  admirable 
tragedy  of  the  same  kind,  as  Shakspeare 
wrote  it;  but  as  it  is  reformed,  according 
to  the  chimerical  notion  of  poetical  histice, 
in  my  humble  opinicm  it  has  lost  half  Hs 
beauty.  At  the  same  time  I  must  allow, 
that  there  are  very  noble  tragedies,  which 
have  been  framed  upon  the  other  plan,  and 
have  ended  happily;  as  indeed  most  of  the 
ipod  tragedies,  which  have  been  written 
rince  the  starting  of  the  above  criticism, 
have  taken  this  turn;  as  The  Mourning 
Btide;  Tameriane,  Ulysses,  Phzdra  and 
Hippolitus,  with  most  of  Mr.  Dryden's.  I 
must  also  allow  that  many  of  Shakspcare's^ 
and  several  of  the  celebrated  tragedies  of 
antiquity,  are  cast  in  the  same  form.  I  do 
not  therefore  dispute  against  this  way  of 
writing  tragedies,  but  wainst  the  criticism 
that  would  establish  this  as  the  only  me- 
thod; and  by  that  means  would  very 
much  cramp  the  English  tragedy,  and 
perhaps  give  a  wrong  bent  to  the  genius  of 
our  writers. 

The  tragi-comedy,  which  is  the  product 
of  the  English  theatre,  is  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  mventions  that  ever  entered  into 
a  poet's  thougtits.  An  author  might  as 
well  think  of  weaving  the  adventures  of 
JEitteas  and  Hudibras  mto  one  poem,  as  of 
writing  such  a  motiey  piece  ca  mirth  and 
sorrow.  But  the  absurdity  of  these  per- 
formances is  so  vety  vinble,  that  I  shall  not 
insist  upon  it 

The  same  objections  which  are  made  to 
tragi-comedy,  may  in  some  measure  be  ap- 
plied to  all  tragedies  that  have  a  double 
plot  in  them;  which  are  likewise  more  fre- 
quent upon  the  English  st^e,  than  upon 
any  other;  for  though  the  grief  of  the  au- 
dience, in  such  performances,  be  not 
changed  into  another  passion,  as  in  tragi- 
com^ies;  it  is  diverted  upon  pother  ob- 
ject, which  weakens  their  concern  for  the 
principal  action,  and  breaiks  the  tide  of  sor- 
row, by  throwing  it  into  different  channels. 
This  mconvenience,  however,  may,  in  a 
great  measure  be  cured,  if  not  Wholly  re- 
moved, by  the  skilful  choice  of  an  under- 
plot, which  may  bear  such  a  near  relation 
to  the  principal  design  as  to  contribute  to- 
wards  the  completion  of  it,  and  be  con- 
cluded by  the  same  catastrophe. 

There  is  also  another  particular,  which 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  blemishes, -or 
rather  the  false  beauties  of  our  English  tra- 
gedy: I  mean  those  particular  speeches 
which  are  commonly  linown  by  the  name 
of  rants.  The  warm  and  passionate  parts 
of  a  tragedy,  are  always  the  most  taking 
with  the  audience;  for  which  reason  we 
often  see  the  players  pronouncing,  in  all 
the  violence  of  action,  several  parts  of  the 
tragedy  which  the  author  writ  with  great 
temper,  and  deagned  that  they  should 
have  been  so  acted.    I  have  seen  Powell* 

*  Mr.  Geoifs  Fomll,  thoaili  uwTing  in  tbe  ume 
sptere  with  Balterton,  Booth,  WiUtn,  kc.  miinuined 
BO  iooouidenble  rank  ia  ibe  paUio  Mtimuion :  nn. 


very  often  raise  himself  a  loud  dap  by  this 
artifice.  The  poets  that  were  acquainted 
with  this  secret,  have  given  frequent  oc- 
casion for  such  emotions  in  the  actor,  by 
adding  vehemence  to  words  where  there 
was  no  pasmon,  or  inflaming  a  real  passion 
into  iiistian.  This  hath  filled  the  mouths 
of  our  heroes  with  bombast;  and  given 
them  such  sentiments,  as  proceed  rather 
from  a  swelling  than  a  greatness  of  mind. 
Unnatural  exclamations,  curses,  vows, 
blasphemies,  a  defiance  of  mankind,  and 
an  outraging  of  the  gods,  frequentiy  pasa 
upon  the  audience  for  towering  thougnts, 
and  have  accordingly  met  with  mfinite  ap- 
plause. 

I  shall  here  add  a  remark,  Irhich  I  am 
afraid  our  tragic  writers  may  make  an  ill 
use  of.  As  our  heroes  are  generally  lovers^ 
their  swelling  and  blustering  npon  the 
stage  very  much  recommends  them  to  the 
fair  part  of  their  audience.  The  ladies  are 
wonderfiilly  pleased  to  see  a  man  inijting 
kings,  or  affronting  the  gods  in  one  scene, 
and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
mistress  in  another.  Let  him  behave  him- 
self insolentiy  towards  the  men,  and  ab- 
jectly towards  the  fair  one,  and  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  he  proves  a  favourite  with  the 
boxes.  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  several  rf 
their  trageoies,  have  practised  this  secret 
with  good  success. 

But  to  show  how  a  rant  pleases  beyond 
the  most  just  and  natural  thought  that  is 
not  pronounced  with  vehemence,  I  would 
desire  the  reader  when  he  sees  the  tragedy 
of  (Edipus,  to  observe  how  quietly  the  hero 
is  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  third  act, 
after  having  pronounced  the  fdlowing  lines, 
in  which  the  thought  is  very  natural,  and 
apt  to  move  compassion: 

'  To  yoD  good  todi,  I  make  my  lut  appeaL* 

Or  clear  my  Tirtuee,  or  mv  erimea  reveal. 

If  in  the  maze  of  (kte  I  Uindly  ran. 

And  backwani  tread  tboee  patba  I  loafht  to  aku; 

Impute  my  errors  to  your  own  decree; 

My  handa  are  (ailiy,  bttf  my  heart  ia  free.' 

Let  u*  then  observe  with  what  thunder 
daps  of  applause  he  leaves  the  stage,  after 
the  impieties  and  execrations  at  the  end  dT 
the  fourth  act;  and  you  will  wonder  to.sec 
an  audience  so  cursed  and  so  pleased  at  the 
same  time. 

'  O  that,  aa  oft  I  have  at  Athena  aeen, 

[  IVhere  by  the  way,  there  va*  no  *t^^ 
till  many  yean  after  CEdipus.] 

The  ataite  ariie,  and  the  Ma  clouds  desoend ; 
So  now  in  very  deed,  I  might  behold 
This  poiid'rous  globe,  and  all  yon  marble  roof, 
Meet,  like  the  hands  of  Jove,  and  cnah  mankind: 
For  all  tbe  elementa,'  dtc 

ADVEETISEMENT. 
Baving  spokni  of  Mr.  Powell,  as  sometimes  ralaiac 
himself  applause  from  the  iU  taste  of  an  audience,  I 
must  do  lum  the  Jastice  to  own,  that  he  is  ezoslleatljr 


fortunately,  however,  in  his  latter  days,  the  love  of  tba 
bottle  weaned  him  flrom  his  attachment  to  tbe  state, 
and  he  declined  greatly  from  that  reputation  which  ba 
had  acquired.  He  waa  author  of  five  Plays,  ail  of 
which  be  broocbt  oa  tba  ataia  with  good  imcaM,    Be 
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>iuiul  (br  a  tnfadMB,  nd,  vken  he  TlM«n,  dnerw' 
tte  admirmtBon  mU»  be«t  jndfea :  u  I  dovM  not  bat  he 
sifl  IB  dn  Omqimt  of  Bfezico,  whieli  ia  acM  fbr  lii< 
»wn  keaelU,  to-mocrow  Bight.  O. 


Ka  41.]     Tuetday,  jt/irtl  17,  iril. 


-  Tte  mm  inrenta  repeiti  m. 

OnAlfeLi.«Sl 


fls  Aaid,  i«  wane  tkaa  kut 
Compassion  far  the  gentleman  who 
writes  the  foUowine  letter,  should  not  pre- 
vail upon  me  to  fall  upon  the  fur-aex,  if  it 
were  not  that  I  find  they  are  fre()ttentl]r 
birer  than  they  ought  to  be.  Such  unpo*- 
tnres  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  ciTil  society, 
audi  tUnk  his  misfortune  ought  to  be  maoe 
public,  as«  warning  for  other  men  always 
to  examine  into  what  they  adimre. 

•StR, — Supposing  you  to  be  a  person  of 
general  knowledge,  I  make  my  application 
to  yoD  CD  a  very  particular  occasion.  I  have 
a.  gnat  mind  to  be  rid  of  my  wife,  and 
Im^^  when  you  ciaiader  my  case,  you  will 
be  ct  opimoD  I  have  very  just  pretenaons 
toadivTXTe.  I  am  a  mere  man  <n  the  town, 
and  have  very  little  improvement,  but  what 
I  have  eat  from  plays.  I  remember  in  The 
SOeot  Woman,*  the  learned  Dr.  Cutberd, 
flr  Dr.  Otter,  (I  forget  wWch)  makes  one 
of  tke  causes  of  separation  to  be  Error 
Penonx,  when  a  man  marries  a  woman, 
and  finds  her  not  to  be  the  same  woman 
wbum  he  intended  to  marry,  but  another. 
If  that  be  law,  it  is,  I  presume,  exactly  my 
case.  For  you  are  to  know,  Mr.  Spectator, 
that  there  are  women  who  do  not  let  their 
husbands  see  their  faces  till  they  are  mar- 
ried. 

'Not  to  keep  yon  in  suspense,  I  mean 
jgainly  that  part  of  the  sex  who  pmnt 
They  are  some  of  them  so  exquisitely  skil- 
fid  this  way,  that  give  them  but  a  tolerable 
pair  of  eyes  to  set  up  with,  and  they  will 
make  boaon,  lips,  cheeks,  and  eve-brows, 
by  their  own  industry.  As  for  my  dear, 
never  was  a  man  so  enamoured  as  I  was  d 
her  fair  forehead,  neck,  and  arms,  as  well 
as  the  bright  jet  of  her  hair;  but,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  I  find  they  were  all  the 
effect  of  art  Her  skin  is  so  tarnished  with 
this  practice,  that  when  she  first  wakes  in 
amoming,  she  scarce  seems  young  enough 
to  be  the  mother  of  her  whom  I  carried  to 
bed  the  night  before.  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  paurt  with  her  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, unless  her  Either  will  make  her 
portion  siutable  to  her  real,  not  her  assumed 
countenance.  This  I  thought  fit  to  let  him 
and  her  know  by  your  means.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient,  humble  servant  * 

I  cannot  t^  whattlie  law,  or  the  parents 


•  EpioBiie,  or  Tha  Silent  Woiub,  a  comely  by  Bea 
Joaaoa.— It  it  much  to  bo  rafrctted  that  tbia  flne  coawdy 
hM  Bm  wwialyaara  been  totally  iMcleeted  by  the  mana- 
wm  of  oar  tbMMa.  Unleia  the  puUic  t««ta  baa  (reatly 
ifrtia><  ftott  Wbat  it  waa,  tbia  exceltoat  iterfenaanoe 
mold  eectaUdrbe  moie  aoceplable  tbaa  the  flippant 
y>tfx  noaaeaaa  with  wliicb  we  ara  m>  oftaa  annoyed 
Aas  «b*  MM  ofaaa*  of  oar  Bodva  dxaaasMs. 
10 


of  the  lady  will  do  for  tlus  injured  gentle- 
man, but  must  allow  he  has  very  much  jus- 
tice on  his  side.  I  have  indeed  very  long 
observed  this  evil,  and  distin^ished  those 
of  our  women  who  wear  their  own,  from 
those  in  borrowed  complexions,  by  the 
Picts  and  the  British.  There  does  not  need 
any  great  ^scemroent  to  judge  which  are 
which.  The  British  have  a  lively  animated 
aspect;  the  Picts,  though  never  so  beautiful, 
have  dead  uninformed  countenances.  The 
muscles  of  a  real  face  sometimes  swell  with 
soft  passion,  sudden  surprise,  and  are  flush- 
ed with  ^reeable  connisiona,  according  as 
the  objects  before  them,  or  the  ideas  pre- 
sented to  them,  affect  their  imagmation. 
But  the  Picts  behold  all  things  with  the 
same  air,  whedier  they  are  joyful  or  sad; 
the  same  fixed  insensibility  appears  upon 
all  occasions.  A  Pict,  though  she  takes  all 
that  pains  to  invite  the  approach  of  lovers, 
is  obliged  to  keep  them  at  a  certmn  dis- 
tance^  a  tigh  in  a  languishing  lover,  if 
fetched  too  near  her,  would  dissolve  a  tea- 
tore;  and  a  kiss  snatched  by  a  forward  ohe, 
might  transfer  the  complexion  of  the  mis- 
tress to  the  admirer.  It  is  hard  to  speak  of 
these  false  fwr  ones,  without  saying  some- 
thing uncomplaisant,  but  I  would  only  re- 
commend to  them  to  conader  how  they  like 
coming  into  a  room  new  painted;  they  may 
assure  themselves  the  near  approach  of  a 
lady  who  uses  this  practice  is  much  more 
offennve. 

Will  H(»ieycomb  told  us,  <aie  day,  an  ad- 
venture he  once  had  with  a  Pict  This 
lady  had  wit,  as  well  as  beauty,  at  will;  and 
made  it  her  buMness  to  gain  hearts,  for  no 
other  reason  but  to  raUy  the  torments  of 
her  lovers.  She  would  make  great  ad- 
vances to  ensnare  men,  but  without  any 
maimer  of  scruple  break  off'  when  there  was 
no  provocatiwi.  Her  ill  nature  and  vanity 
made  my  friend  very  easily  proof  agunst 
the  charms  of  her  wit  and  conversatitm;  but 
her  beauteous  form,  instead  of  being  blem- 
ished by  her  falsehood  and  inconstancy, 
every  day  increased  upon  him,  and  she  had 
new  attractions  every  time  he  saw  her. 
When  she  observed  Will, irrevocably  her 
slave,  she  began  to  use  him  as  such,  and 
ajfter  many  steps  towards  such  a  cruelty, 
she  at  last  utterly  banished  Wnj.  The  un- 
happy lover  strove  in  vain,  by  servile  epis- 
tles, to  revoke  his  doom,  till  at  length  he 
was  forced  to  the  last  refuge,  a  round  sura 
of  money  to  her  maid.  This  corrupt  at- 
tendant placed  him  early  in  the  morning 
behind  the  hangings  in  her  mistress's  dress- 
ing-room. He  stood  very  conveniently  to 
d)serve,  without  bong  seen.  The  Pict  be- 
gins the  face  she  designed  to  wear  that  day, 
and  I  have  heard  him  protest  she  had 
worked  a  full  half  hour  before  he  knew  her 
to  be  the  same  woman.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
the  dawn  of  that  complexion  fbr  which  he 
had  so  long  languished,  he  thought  fit  to 
break  from  his  ccocealment,  repeating  that 
vetK  of  Cowley: 
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*  Hi'  ttanlag  thee  witli  w  uncli  ut, 
birba 


U  but  a  bifbaraas  akiU , 
Til  like  the  poia'ning  ofa  dart. 
Too  apt  beftwe  to  kllL' 

The  Pict  stood  before  him  in  the  utmost 
confusion  with  the  prettiest  smirk  imagina- 
ble on  the  finished  side  of  her  face,  pale  as 
ashes  on  the  other.  Honeycomb  seized  all 
her  galley-pots  and  washes,  and  carried  off 
his  handkerchief  fiill  of  brushes,  scraps  of 
Spanish  wool,  and  phials  of  tmguents.  The 
lady  went  into  the  country:  the  lover  was 
cured. 

It  is  certidn  no  £uth  ought  to  be  kept 
with  cheats,  and  an  oath  made  to  a  Pict  is 
of  itself  void.  I  would  therefore  exhort  all 
the  British  ladies  to  single  them  out,  nor  do 
I  know  any  but  Lindamira  who  should  be 
exempt  from  discovery;  for  her  own  com- 
plexion is  so  delicate  that  she  ought  to  be 
allowed  the  covering  it  with  paint,  as  a 
punishment  for  choosing  to  be  tlie  worst 
piece  of  art  extant,  instead  of  the  master- 
piece of  nature.  As  for  my  part,  who  have 
no  expectations  from  women,  and  consider 
them  only  as  they  kre  part  of  the  species,  I 
do  not  half  so  much  fear  offending  a  beauty 
as  a  woman  of  sense;  I  shall  therefore  pro- 
duce several  faces  which  have  been  in  pub- 
lic these  many  years,  and  never  appeared. 
It  will  be  a  very  pretty  entertMnment  in  the 
playhouse,  (when  I  have  abolished  this  ais- 
tomj  to  see  so  many  ladies,  when  they  first 
lay  it  down,  incogj.  in  their  own  faces. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  a  pattern  for  im- 
proving their  charms,  let  the  sex  study  the 
agreeable  Statira.  Hfer  features  are  en- 
livened with  the  cheerfulness  of  her  mind, 
and  good  humour  gives  an  alacrity  to  her 
eyes.  She  is  graceful  without  affecting  an 
air,  and  unconcerned  without  appearing 
careless.  Her  having  no  manner  of  art  in 
her  mind,  makes  her  want  none  in  her 
person.- 

How  like  is  this  lady,  and  hnw  unlike  is 
a  Pict,  to  that  description  Dr.  Donne  gives 
of  his  mistress.' 

*  Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 

Spoke  in  her  cheeki,  and  ao  diatinctl7  wroagbt. 

That  (me  wouM  almael  aajr  her  bod;  tboughl.* 

ADVEETISEMENT. 

■It  gentlewomian  of  about  nineteen  yean  ofue 

in  the  hmily  of  a  person  of  quality,  lately  &■ 

eeaied)  who  paints  the  flnett  flenh-colour.  wantj  a  lAaoe, 

•nd  la  to  be  heardof  atthe  bouaeofMynheerGrotHque, 

•  Dutch  jpainter  in  Barbican. 

N.  B.  She  Is  also  well  skillM  in  the  drapery  part,  and 

KU  on  hoods,  and  mixes  riband*  so  as  to  salt  the  co- 
irs of  the  fhca  with  great  art  and  socoaas.  R. 


A  row 
(brad  in 


Na  42.]     JVednetday,  Aftrtl  18, 1711. 

Oarganum  mufire  putes  nemus,  ant  mare  "nucom; 
Tanto  cum  strepitu  Indi  speotantur.  et  artes, 
DiTitieque  peregrine;  quibuB  oblHus  actor 
Cum  stetH  in  scena,  eoncurrit  dextera  tens. 
Dixit  adhuc  aliquid?  Nil  sane.    Quid  placet  e((o7 
Lana  Tanntino  violas  imitate  veneiio. 

»r.Lib.S.  Ep.l.Sa3. 

IMITATED. 
Load  as  the  wolrea.  on  Orca'a  stoi  jiy  steept 
■«wl  to  tiM  tMriii(8  of  ths  aorttam  deqp: 


Such  is  the  ahoat,  the  long  afn&afflag  note. 
At  auin's  high  plume,  or  Oldfleld-s  petticoat- 
Or  when  from  court  a  Mrtb-day  suit  bestow'd 
Sinks  the  lost  actor  in  the  tawdry  load. 
Booth  enters— hark!  the  universal  peal  I— 

But  has  he  spoken Not  a  syllable- — 

What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  Uis  people  stanf 
Cato's  long  wig,  flowr*d  gown,  and  Iacker*d  chair. 

Aristotle  has  observed,  that  ordinai^r 
writers  in  tra«^y  endeavour  to  raise  terror 
and  pity  in  their  audience,  not  by  proper 
sentiments  and  expression*,  btit  by  the 
dresses  and  decorations  of  the  stage.  There 
is  something  of  this  kind  very  ridiculous  in 
the  EngUsh  theatre.  When  tne  author  haa 
a  mind  to  terrify  us,  it  thunders;  when  he 
would  make  us  melancholy,  the  stage  is 
darkened.  But  among  all  our  tragic  arti- 
fices, I  am  the  most  offoided  atthoae  which 
are  made  use  of  to  inspire  us  with  magiufi- 
cent  ideas  of  the  persons  that  speak.  The 
ordinary  method  of  making  a  hero,  is  to 
clap  a  huge  plume  of  feathers  upon  his 
head,  which  rises  so  very  high,  that  there 
is  often  a  greater  length  from  his  chin  to 
the  top  of  his  head,  than  to  the  sole  of  his 
foot  One  would  believe,  that  we  thought  a- 
great  man  anda  tall  man  the  same  thing. 
iTiis  very  much  embarrasses  the  actor, 
who  is  forced  to  hold  his  neck  extremely- 
stiff  and  steady  all  the  while  he  speaks;  and 
notwithstanding  any  anxieties  which  he 
pretends  for  his  mistress,  his  country,  or 
his  fnends,  one  may  see  by  his  action,  that 
his  greatest  care  and  concern  is  to  keep  Ae 
plume  of  feathers  from  felling  off  his  head. 
For  my  own  part,  when  I  see  a  man  utter- 
ing his  complaints  under  such  a  nountun 
rf  feathers,!  am  apt  to  look  upon  him  ra- 
ther as  an  tmfortunate  Itinatic  than  a  dis- 
tressed hero.  As  these  superfluous  orna- 
ments upon  the  head  make  a  great  man,  a 
princess  generally  receives  her  grandeur 
from  those  additional  incumbrances  that  fall 
into  her  tail;  I  mean  the  broad  sweeping 
train  that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions, 
and  finds  constant  employment  for  a  boy 
who  stands  behind  her  to  open  and  spread 
it  to  advantage.  I  do  not  know  how  others 
are  affected  at  this  sight,  but  I  must  con- 
fess, my  eyes  are  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
page's  part;  and  as  for  the  queen,  I  am  not 
so  attentive  to  any  thing  she  speaks,  as  to 
the  right  adjusting  of  her  train,  lest  it  should 
chance  to  trip  up  her  heels,  or  incommode 
her,  as  she  walks  to  and  fro  upon  the  stage. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  odd  spectacle. 
to  see  a  queen  venting  her  passim  in  a  dis- 
ordered motion,  and  a  little  boy  taking  care 
all  the  while  tliat  they  do  not  ruffle  the  tail 
of  her  gown.  The  parts  that  the  two  per- 
sons act  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time  are 
very  different  The  princess  is  afraid  lest 
she  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  king 
her  father,  or  lose  the  hero  her  lover, 
whilst  her  attendant  is  only  concerned  lest 
she  should  entangle  her  feet  in  her  petticoat. 

We  are  told,  that  an  ancient  tragic  poet, 
to  move  the  pity  of  his  audience  for  his 
exiled  king*  and  distresMd  heroea,  uaad  to 
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make  the  actors  represent  them  in  dresses 
and  clothes  that  were  thread-bare  and  de- 
cayed. This  artifice  for  moving  pity,  seems 
as  ill-contrived  as  that  we  have  been  speak- 
ing of,  to  inspire  us  with  a  great  idea  of  the 
penra^introduced  upon  the  stage.  In  short, 
I  would  have  our  conceptions  raised  by  the 
4Sgnity  of  thonght  and  aiblimi^  of  expres- 
sion, rather  than  by  a  trun  of  robes  or  a 
jdume  of  feathers. 

Another  mechanic^  method  of  making 
great  men,  and  stdding  dignity  to  kings  and 
qneens,  is  to  accompany  them  with  halberds 
and  battle-axes.  Two  or  three  shifters  of 
scenes,  -with  the  two  candle-snuiFers,  make 
m  a  complete  body  of  guards  upon  the  En- 
(^sh  stage;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
porters  orKsed  in  red  coats,  can  represent 
above  a  dozen  legions.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  a  couple  of  armies  drawn  up  together 
«pon  the  stage,  when  the  poet  has  been  dis- 
posed to  do  honour  to  his  generals.  It  is 
unpossiUe  for  the  reader's  imagination  to 
multiply  twenty  men  into  such  prodigious 
nultitndes,  or  to  fancy  that  two  or  ttiree 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  are  lighting  in  a 
room  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  compass.  In- 
ddents  of  such  a  nature  should  be  told,  not 
represented. 

' Noa  tamenintm 

XK^a  fcti  promes  in  ecenam ;  multaqne  tollea 
£]t  octtiia.  <luc  moz  nanvt  fkcondia  prssens.' 

Btr.  Jtn  Poet.  ver.  183. 

'  Tet  tbeie  are  tUoga  impriDper  for  a  scene, 
Whidi  Bien  of  Judgment  only  wtti  relate.* 

I  should,  therefore,  in  this  particular,  re- 
commend to  my  countrymen  the  example 
of  the  French  stage,  where  the  kings  and 
queens  always  app>ear  unattended,'  and 
leave  their  g^rds  behind  the  scenes.  I 
should  likewise  be  glad  if  we  imitated  the 
French  in  banishing  from  our  stag^  the 
jioise  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  huzzas; 
which  is  sometimes  so  very  «rrcat,  that 
whoi  there  is  a  battle  in  the  Haymarket 
theatre,  one  may  hear  it  as  far  as  Charing- 


I  have  here  only  touched  upon  Uiose  par- 
ticulars which  are  made  use  of  to  raise  and 
4«gTandize  the  persops  of  a  tragedy;  and 
stuul  show,  in  another  paper,  the  several 
expedients  which  are  practised  by  authors 
of  a  vulgar  j^enius  to  move  terror,  pity,  or 
ladmiratian,  m  their  hearers. 

The  tailor  and  the  painter  often  contri- 
tmte  to  the  success  of  a  tragedy  more  than 
the  poet.  Scenes  affect  ordinary  minds  as 
much  as  speeches;  and  our  actors  are  very 
xnsible,  that  a  well-dressed  play  has  some- 
times brought  them  as  full  audiences  as  a 
well-written  one.  The  Italians  have  a  very 
good  phrase  to  express  this  art  of  imposing 
upon  the  spectators  by  appearances;  they 
call  it  the  'Fourberia  delta  tcena.'  'The 
knavery  or  trickish  part  of  the  drama. '  But 
however  the  show  and  outside  cf  the  tragedy 
may  work  upon  the  vulgar,_  the  more  un- 
derstanding part  of  the  audience  immedi- 
atdy  see  tuougK  it,  and  despise  it 


A  good  poet  will  pve  the  reader  a  more 
lively  idea  of  an  army  or  a  battle  in  a  de- 
scription, than  if  he  actually  saw  them 
drawn  up  in  squadrons  and  battalions,  or 
engaged  in  the  confusion  of  a  fight.  Our 
min<M  -should  be  opened  to  great  concep- 
tions, and  inflamed  with  glorious  sentiments 
by  what  the  actor  speaks  more  tlian  by 
what  he  appears.  Can  all  the  trappingj 
or  equipage  of  a  king  or  hero,  give  Bmtuj 
half  that  pomp  and  majesty  which  he  re. 
ceives  from  a  few  lines  in  Shakspeare? 

C. 


Na  43.]     Tliunday,  J/iril  19,  3711. 

Be  tiU  enint  artee .  raciique  iidponere  morem. 
Paroere  aabjeetia,  et  debellare  mperboi. 

firg.  js».  vi.  era. 

Be  tbeie  Uij  arte,  tp  bid  contention  ceaae, 
Cbain  up  item  war,  and  give  the  nations  peace; 
O'er  stHiject  lands  extend  thy  gentle  sway. 
And  teaeb  with  iron  rod  the  haughty  to  obey. 

There  are  crowds  of  men  whose  great 
misfortune  it  is  that  they  were  not  bound 
to  mechanic  arts  or  trades;  it  being  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  them  to  be  led  by  some 
continual  task  or  employment.  These  are 
such  as  we  commonly  call  dull  fellows; 
persons,  who  for  want  of  something  to  do, 
out  of  a  certain  vacancy  of  thought,  rather 
than  curiosity,  are  ever  meddling  with 
things  for  which  they  are  unfit  I  cannot 
give  you  a  notion  of  them  better,  than  by 
presenting  ycu  with  a  letter  frrm  a  genUe- 
man,  who  belongs  to  a  society  of  this  order 
of  men,  residing  at  Oxford. 

'Oxford,  April  13,  1711,  4  o'clock  in 
;  '  the  morning. 

<SiK,— In  some  of  your  late  speculations 
I  find  some  sketches  towards  a  history  of 
clubs;  but  you  seem  to  me  to  show  them  in 
somewhat  too  ludicrous  a  light  I  have 
well  weighed  that  matter,  and  think,  that 
the  most  important  negoeiations  may  best 
be  carried  on  in  such  assemblies.  I  shallj 
therefore,  for  the  good  of  mankind  (which 
I  trust  you  and  I  are  equally  concerned  for 
propose  an  institution  of  that  nature  for  ex 
ample  sake. 

'  I  must  confess  that  the  design  and  trans- 
actions of  too  many  clubs  are  trifling,  anc 
manifestly  of  no  consequence  to  the  natior 
or  publici  -freal.  Those  I  will  give  you  up. 
But  you  must  do  me  then  the  justice  to  own, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  useful  or.  lauda- 
ble, than  the  scheme  we  go  upon.  To 
avoid  nicknames  and  witticisms,  we  cal 
ourselves  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting.  Our 
president  continues  for  a  year  at  least,  an« 
sometimes  four  or  five;  we  are  all  grave, 
serious,  designing  men,  in  our  way:  we 
think  it  our  duty,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  tc 
take  care  the  constitution  receives  no  hanr 
— M  quid  dftrimenti  rn  cafiiat  publico.^ 
To  censure  doctrines  or  facts,  pers'^ns  or 
things,  which  we'  do  not  like;  to  settie  the 
nation  at  home,  and  carry  on  the  war 
abroad,  where  tmd  m  what  manner  we  see 
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fit  If  other  people  are  not  of  oor  oiwiian, 
we  cannot  help  that  It  were  better  they 
■were.  Moreover,  we  now  and  then  ctm- 
descend  to  direct,  in  some  measure,  the 
little  aSairs  of  our  own  umveraty. 

'Verily,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  much 
offended  at  the  act  for  importing  French 
wines.  A  bottle  or  two  of  good  solid  »ii- 
fying  port  at  honest  George's,  made  a  night 
cheeriul,  and  threw  off  reserve.  But  this 
jllaguy  French  claret  will  not  only  cost  us 
more  money,  but  do  us  leas  good.  Had  we 
been  aware  of  it  before  it  hstd  gone  too  for, 
I  must  tell  you,  we  would  have  petitioned 
to  be  heard  upon  that  subject   But  let  that 


<  I  must  let  you  know  likewise,  good  sir, 
that  we  look  upon  a  certain  northern  prince's 
march,  in  conjtmction  with  infidels,  to  be 
palpably  ag^nst  our  good-will  and  liking; 
and,  for  all  monsieur  Palmquist  a  most 
dangerous  innovation:  and  we  are  by  no 
means  yet  sure^  that  some  people  are  not 
at  the  biottom  oi  it  At  least  my  own  pri- 
vate letters  leave  room  for  a  politidan,  well 
versed  in  matters  of  this  nature,  to  suspect 
as  much,  as  a  penetrating  frioul  of  mine 
tells  me. 

'  We  think  we  have  at  least  d<me  the  bu- 
riness  with  the  malcontents  in  Hungary, 
and  shall  clap  up  a  peace  there. 

'  What  the  neutrality  army  is  to  do,  or 
what  the  army  in_  Flanders,  and  what  two 
or  three  other  princes,  is  not  yet  fully  de- 
termined among  us;  and  we  wait  impa- 
tiently for  the  coming  in  of  the  next  Dyer, 
who  you  must  know  is  our  authentic  intel- 
ligence, oar  Aristotie  in  politics.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  but  fit  there  should  be  some 
dernier  resort,  the  absolute  decider  of  all 
controversies. 

•We  were  lately  informed  that  the  gal- 
lant tnuned-bands  had  patrolled  all  mght 
Icag  about  the  streets  of  London.  We  m- 
deM  could  not  ima^ne  aoy.occaaon  for  it 
we  guessed  not  a  tittie  oa  it  aforehand,  we 
were  in  nothing  of  the  secret;  and  that  city 
tradesmen,  or  their  apprentices,  should  do 
duty  or  work  through  the  holidays,  we 
thought  absolutely  impossible.  But  Dyer 
being  positive  in  it,  and  some  letters  m>m 
other  people,  who  had  talked  with  some 
who  had  it  from  those  who  dioold  know, 
giving  some  countenance  to  it,  the  chairman 
reported  from  the  committee  app<nnted  to 
examine  into  that  affair,  that  it  was  posa- 
ble  there  might  be  something  in  it  Ihave 
much  more  to  say  to  you,  but  my  two  good 
finends  and  neignbours,  Dominic  and  Sly- 
boots, are  just  come  in,  and  the  coffee  is 
ready.  I  am,  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, your  admirer  and  humble  servant 
•ABRAHAM  FROTH.' 

You  may  observe  the  tarn  of  their  minds 
tends  only  to  novelty,  and  not  satisfaction 
in  any  thioig.  It  would  be  di8app(nntment 
to  them,  to  come  to  certainty  in  any  thing, 
fiir  that  vodd  gnvd  tbcm,  and  put  an  end 


to  t&elr  incjiuries,  which  dull  fellows  do  not 
make  for  information,  bat  for  exercise.  I 
do  not  know  but  this  may  be  a  very  good 
way  ci  accounting  for  what  we  frequentiy 
see,  to  wit  that  dull  fellows  prove  very 
gooid  men  of  bumness.  Business  relieves 
mem  from  their  own  natural  heaviness,  hj 
fumiriiing  them  with  what  to  do;  whereas 
buaness  to  mercurial  men,  is  an  interrup- 
tion from  their  real  existence  and  happi- 
ness. Though  the  dnll  part  of  mankiod  are 
harmless  in  thdr  amuaementa,  it  were  to 
be  wished  they  hod  no  vacant  time,  because 
thev  usoally  undertake  something  that 
makes  their  wants  consincaoaa,  by  their 
manner  of  supplyinK  them.  You  shall  sel- 
dom find  a  dull  fdlow  of  good  education, 
but  if  he  happens  to  have  any  leisure  upon 
his  hands,  wiU  turn  his  head  to  one  of  those 
two  amusements  for  all  fools  of  eminence, 
politics  or  poetry.  The  former  of  these 
arts  is  the  study  of  all  dull  peo^e  in  gene- 
ral; but  when  dulness  is  lodged  in  a  per- 
son of  a  quick  animal  lif^  it  generally  ex- 
erts itseU  in  poetry.  One  might  here 
mention  a  few  military  writers,  who  give 
great  entertainment  to  the  ^je,  by  reason 
that  the  stupidity  of  their  heads  is  quickened 
by  the  alacrity  of  their  hearts.  This  con- 
stitution in  a  dull  fellow,  gives  vigour  to 
nonsense,  and  makes  the  poodle  boil,  which 
would  otherwise  stagnate.  The  British 
Prince,  that  celebrated  poem,  which  was 
written  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  and  deservedly  called  by  the  wits 
of  that  age  incomparable,  was  the  effect  of 
such  a  happy  g;emus  as  we  ^re  speaking  oL 
From  among  many  other  distichs  no  less  to 
be  quoted  <m  this  account  I  cannot  but  re- 
cite the  two  following  lines: 

*  A  ninted  vat  Prince  VoIU|«r  had  oa, 
Wbieb  from  ■  niksd  Piei  hit  fruidtin  woa.'* 

Here,  if  the  poet  had  not  been  vivadoos, 
as  well  as  stupid,  he  could  lot  in  the 
warmth  and  hurry  of  nonsense,  have  been 
capable  d  forgetting  that  neitiier  Prince 
Volt^er,  nor  ms  grandfather,  could  strip 
a  naked  man  of  his  doublet;  but  a  fool  of  a 
colder  constitutien  would  have  stayed  to 
have  flayed  the  Pict  and  made  Inm  of  his 
skin,  for  the  wearing  of  the  conqueror. 

To  bring  these  observations  to  some  ose- 


•  Abnid  »  Uwn  line*  era,  tbej  flmnd  in  iiMlagtot 
in  tlM  lata  Bdward  Kinf,  eaq.  who,  io  liia  Muniments 
Antiqaa,  after alludinf  to llunractice of  tattooing  b«- 
ing  prevalent  amongat  tl»  ifritona,  Picta,  and  other 
northern  nationa,eontiuue«— "The  figutea  thita  mark- 
ed, Iwwaver,  wm  aa  indelibte  aa  tliCT  were  Innooraiito  ; 
and  tbey  were  even  badgaa  at  tbeir  ctaieftaina ;  ina»- 
much  ttiat  it  ia  not  quite  imposaible  to  main  aenae  of 
tboae  linea,  ao  elegantly  cenaured  in  the  Speeutor,  liar 
their  burloaque  nonaenae  -.-^ 

'  A ^ainttd tut  Prince  miaftrkai**, 
mUhfltuL  a  lukti  Piu  kugrrnDdtin  mn.' 

For  ajDongat  a  people,  aoch  aa  the  ancient  Biltona,  who 
were  M>  bartmrooi  that,  like  the  Soythiana,  they  deeand 
the  akoUa  of  their  enemiea  an  ornament  to  tlieir  borna- 
trappinga,  it  ia  not  abaolutely  impoaaibie  to  auppoaa  that 
the  akin  of  a  poor  poiiKW  PUt,  aa  well  aa  the  akia  ct  m 
IVhK  Blcbt'to  W€ta  aa  •  trophyr* 
"^'—^  MimimmXiJlmlif,  vol.  t » IM 
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M  parpoBKoS  life,  what  I  troold  ptvpose 
should  DC,  that  we  imitated  those  wise  na- 
tions wherein  every  man  learns  some  handi- 
craft-work.— Would  it  not  employ  a  beau, 
prettilf  enoo^i,  if,  instead  of  eternally 
playinR  with  a  anuff-box,  he  spent  some 
part  ct  his  time  in  makmg  one?  Such  a 
method  as  this  would  very  much  ctmduce 
to  the  public  emolument,  by  making  every 
man  living  good  for  something;  for  there 
would  then  be  no  one  member  of  human 
sodety,  but  would  have  some  little  pre- 
teosioD  for  some  degree  in  it;  like  nim 
who  caune  to  Will's  coffee-house,  up<xi  the 
merit  of  having  writ  a  posy  of  a  ring.    R. 


Na44.]     Friday,  Aftril  20,  iriL 

^%  ^iiid  6gOi  €t  popolm  mecnm  dniUsi'et,  Riutt. 

Ar.  Jtn  PtL.  TO.  U3. 
Row  bear  whtt  Avny  auditor  ezpeeta. 


AmowO  the  several  artifices  which  are 
put  in  practice  by  the  poets  to  fill  the  minds 
«f  an  audience  with  terror,  the  first  place 
b  doe  to  thunder  and  lightning,  which 
are  often  made  use  vA  at  the  descending 
of  a  god,  or  the  rising  of  a  ghost,  at  the 
vanishing  of  a  de>dl,  or  at  the  death  of  a 
tyrant.  I  have  known  a  bell  introduced 
into  several  tragedies  with  good  effect;  and 
have  seen  the  whole  assembly  in  a  very 
peat  alarm  all  the  while  it  has  been  ring- 
ing;. Bat  there  is  nothing  which  delights 
and  terrifies  our  English  theatre  so  much 
as  a  ghost,  especially  when  he  appears  in 
a  bloody  ^irt  A  spectre  has  very  often 
■red  a  play,  though  he  has  done  nothing 
but  stalked  across  the  stage,  or  rose  through 
a  deft  of  it,  and  sunk  again  without  speak- 
ing one  word.  There  may  be  a  pnmer 
season  for  these  several  terrors;  ana  when 
thejr  only  come  in  as  aids  and  assistances 
to  ute  poiet,  they  are  not  only  to  be  excused, 
but  to  oe  applauded.  Thus  the  sounding 
of  the  clo(^  m  Venice  Preserved,  makes 
the  hearts  of  the  whole  audience  quake; 
and  conveys  a  stronger  terror  to  the  mind 
than  it  is  possble  for  words  to  do.  The  ap- 
pearance k£  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  is  a  mas- 
ter-piece in  its  kud,  and  wrought  up  with 
an  ute  drcomstances  that  can  create  either 
attention  or  horror.  The  mind  of  the  rea- 
oer  is  wonderfolly  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion  by  the  discowses  that  precede  it.  His 
dumb  behaviour  at  his  first  entrance, 
ttrikes  the  imag^ation  very  strongly;  but 
every  time  he  enters,  he  is  stiU  more  ter- 
ri^oi^.  Who  can  read  the  speech  with 
which  jmong  Hamlet  accosts  hun,  without 
trembhng. 

*  ifer.  Ijook,  mf  lonl,  it  eonei  I 

*  Sm.  Ancieto  and  miniaten  of  (tmos  defend  ni  I 
Se  tkOB  a  epbit  of  health,  or  KobUn  danui'd  ; 
Briac  with  One  ain  horn  heav'a,  or  Muu  <lrom  heU; 
Se  thr  iateata  irickad  or  ehariuble ; 

Tina  coiB'it  In  meh  a  qoeationaMe  ihape 
That  I  win  ^eak  to  thee.    Til  can  thee  Hamlet, 
Uac.  father.  Royal  Dane.— Oh  I  anawor  na. 
1<K  Be  not  bunt  ia  ignoianea ;  bat  Ml 


Why  thy  eanontz'd  boaee,  heaned  In  death. 
Have  bunt  their  ceamwnti  1  Why  the  sepulchre. 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurn'd, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  cast  thee  up  again  ?  What  may  this  mean  T 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel 
Bevlsit'st  thus  the  gli  mnses  of  the  moon, 
HaUiig  night  hideous  v 

I  do  not  therefore  find  fault  with  the  arti- 
fices above  mentioned,  when  they  are  in- 
troduced with  skill,  and  accompanied  by 
proportionable  sentiment  and  expressions 
m  the  writing. 

Tor  the  moving  of  pity,  oar  principle  ma- 
chine is  the  hanidkerchief :  and  indeed  in 
our  common  tragedies,  we  should  not  know 
very  often  that  the  persons  are  in  distress 
by  any  thing  they  say,  if  they  did  not  from 
time  to  time  apply  their  handkerchiefs  to 
their  ^cs.  Far  oe  it  from  me  to  think  of 
banishmg  this  instrument  of  sorrow  from 
the  stage;  I  know  a  tragedy  could  not  sub- 
sist without  it:  all  that  Iwould  contend  for, 
is  to  keep  it  from  being  misapplied.  In  a 
word,  I  would  have  the  actor's  tongue  sym- 
pathize with  his  eyes. 

A  disconsolate  mother,  with  a  child  in 
her  hand,  has  frequentiy  drawn  compassion 
from  the  audience,  and  has  therefore  gained 
a  place  in  several  tragedies.  A  modem 
writer,  that  observed  how  this  had  took  in 
other  plays,  being  resolved  to  double  the 
distress,  and  melt  his  audience  twice  as 
much  as  those  before  him  had  done, 
brought  a  princess  upon  the  sta^  with  a 
littfe  boyin  one  hana,  and  a  girl  in  the 
other,  This  too  had  a  very  good  effect  A 
third  poet  being  resolved  to  ontwrite  all  his 
predecessors,  a  few  years  ago  introduced 
three  children  with  great  success:  and,  as  I 
am  informed,  a  young  gentieman,  who  is 
fully  determined  to  break  the  most  obdu- 
rate hearts,  has  atragedy  by  him,  wherethe 
first  person  that  appears  upin  the  stage  is 
an  afflicted  widow  in  her  mourning  weeds, 
with  half  a  dozen  fatherless  children  at- 
tending Jier,  like  those  that  usually  hang 
about  uie  figure  of  Charity.  Thus  several 
incidents  that  are  beautifiil  in  a  good  writer, 
become  ridiculous  by  falling  into  the  handa 
of  a  bad  one. 

But  among  all  our  methods  of  moving 
pity  or  terror,  there  is  none  so  absurd  and 
barbarous,  and  what  more  exposes  us  to 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  our  neigh- 
bours, than  that  dreadful  butchering  of  one 
another,  which  is  very  frequent  upon  the 
English  Bta^.  To  delight  in  seeing  men 
stabbed,  poisoned,  racked,  or  impaled,  is 
certainly  the  sign  of  a  cruel  temper:  and  as 
this  is  often  practised  before  the  British 
audience,  several  French  critics,  who  think 
these  are  grateful  spectacles  to  us,  take 
occa«on  from  them  to  represent  us  a  peo- 
ple that  delight  in  blood.  It  is  indeed  very 
odd  to  see  our  stage  strewed  with  carcases 
in  the  last  scenes  of  a  tragedy;  and  to  ob- 
serve in  the  wardrobe  of  the  playiiouse  se- 
veral daggers, 'poniards,  wheels,  bowls  for 
pcton,   and  many  other  instrmnents  of 
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death.  Murders  and  executions  are  always 
transacted  behind  the  scenes  in  the  French 
theatre;  which  in  general  is  very  aKree- 
able  to  the  manners  of  a  polite  and  civilized 
people:  but  as  there  are  no  exceptions  to 
this  rule  on  the  French  sta^e,  it  leads  them 
into  absurdities  almost  as  ndiculous  as  that 
which  falls  under  our  present  censure.  I 
remember  in  the  falhous  play  of  Ccmeille, 
written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii;  the  fierce  young  hero  who 
had  overcome  the  Curiatii  one  after  ano- 
tlier,  (instead  of  being  congratulated  by  his 
sister  for  his  victory,  being  upbraided  by 
her  for  having  slain  her  lover)  in  the  ^eight 
of  his  pasfflon  and  resentment  lulls  her.  If 
any  thing  could  extenuate  so  brutal  an  ac- 
tion, it  would  be  the  doing  of  it  on  a  sudden, 
before  the  sentiments  of  nature,  reason,  or 
manhood  could  take  place  in  him.  How- 
ever,  to  avoid  public  oloodshed,  as  soon  as 
his  passion  is  wrought  to  its  height,  he 
follows  his  sister  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
stage,  and  forbears  killing  her  till  they  are 
both  withdrawn  behind  the  scenes.  I  must 
confess,  had  he  murdered  her  before  the 
audience,  the  indecency  might  have  been 
greater;  but  as  it  is,  it  appears  very  unna- 
tural, and  looks  like  killing  in  cold  blood. 
To  give  my  o]}inion  upon  this  case,  the  fact 
ought  not  to  have  b^en  represented,  but  to 
have  been  told,  if  there  was  any  occasion 
for  it 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader 
to  see  how  Sophocles  has  conducted  a  tra- 
gedy under  the  like  delicate  circumstances. 
Orestes  was  in  the  same  condition  with 
Hamlet  in  Shakspeare,  his  mother  having 
munlered  his  father,  and  taken  possession 
of  his  kingdom  in  conspiracy  with  her  adul- 
terer. That  young  pnnce,  therefore,  being 
determined  to  revenge  his  father's  death 
upon  those  who  filled  his  throne,  conveys 
himself  by  a  beautifiil  stratagem  into  his 
mother's  apartment,  with  a  resolution  to  kill 
her.  But  oecause  such  a  spectacle  would 
have  been  too  shocking  to  the  audience,  this 
dreadfiil  resolution  is  executed  behind  the 
scenes:  the  mother  is  heard  calling  out  to 
her  son  for  mercy;  and  the  son  answering 
her,  that  she  showed  no  mercy  to  his  &- 
ther;  after  which  she  shrieks  out  she  is 
wounded,  and  by  what  follows  we  find  that 
she  is  slain.  I  do  not  remember  that  in 
any  of  our  plays  there  are  speeches  made 
behind  the  scenes,  though  there  are  other 
instances  of  this  nature  to  be  met  with  in 
those  of  the  ancients:  and  I  believe  my 
reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is 
someth'mg  infinitely  more  affecting  in  this 
dreadful  dialogue  between  the  mother  and 
her  son  behina  the  scenes,  than  could  have 
been  in  any  thing_  transacted  before  the 
audience.  Orestes  immediately  after  meets 
the  usurper  at  the  entrance  of  his  pa- 
lace; and  by  a  very  happy  thought  of 
the  poet  avoids  killing  him  before  the  au- 
dience, by  telling  him  that  he  should  live 
some  time  in  his  present  bitterness  of  soul 


before  he  would  despatch  him,  and  by  or- 
dering him  to  retire  into  that  part  of  the 
palace  where  he  had  slain  his  father, 
whose  murder  he  would  revenge  in  the 
very  same  place  where  it  was  committed. 
By  this  means  the  poet  observes  that  de- 
cencyi  which  Horace  afterwards  establish- 
ed by  a  rule,  of  forbearing  to  commit  par- 
ricides or  unnatural  murders  before  the 
audience. 

*  Nee  puero*  coram  populo  Ilf«deft  trucidet.' 

^n  Pt€L  ver.  18S. 

*  Let  not  Medea  draw  her  murd*rin;  knife. 
And  apill  ber  children's  blood  upon  the  itage.* 


The  French  have,  therefore,  refined  too 
much  upon  Horace's  rule,  .who  never  de- 
signed to  banish  all  kinds  of  death  from  the 
sta^e:  but  only  such  as  had  too  much  hor- 
ror in  them,  and  which  would  have  a  better 
effect  upon  the  audience  when  transacted 
behind  the  scenes.  I  would  therefore  re- 
commend to  my  countrymen  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  poets,  who  were  very  sparing  of 
their  public  executions,  and  rather  chose  to 
perform  them  behind  the  scenes,  i^it  coidd 
be  done  with  as  great  an  effect  upKm  the  au- 
dience. At  the  same  time  I  must  observe, 
that  thoi^gh  the  devoted  persons  of  the 
tragedy  were  seldcm  slain  before  theau 
dience,  which  has  generally  something  ridi- 
culous in  it,  their  bodies  were  cften  pro- 
duced after  their  death,  which  has  idways 
in  it  something  melancholy  or  terrifying; 
90  that  the  killing  on  the  stage  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  avoided  only  as  an  inde- 
cency, but  also  as  an  improbability, 

*Nec  pneroi  coram  popolo  Medea  tnicidet ; 
Aut  biunana  palam  coquatexta  nefterins  Atreiu; 
Ant  in  avem  Progne  vt-rlnliir,  Cadmui  in  anfuem, 
Quodcunque  oatendia  milii  aiCr  iacredulis  odi? 

Sit.  JinPMl. 

'  Medea  moat  not  draw  her  mnrd'rinir  knife. 
Nor  Atreua  there  his  horrid  feast  prepne: 
Cadmua  and  Progne's  metamorphoses, 

(She  to  a  swallow  tum'd.  he  to  a  snake  ;) 
And  whatsoever  contradicts  my  sense, 
1  hate  to  see,  and  never  can  believe/ — , 


I  have  now  ^e  through  the  several 
driunatic  inventions  which  are  made  nse 
of  by  the  ignorant  pwets  to  supply  the  place 
of  tragedy,  and  by  the  skilful  to  improve 
it;  some  of  which  1  could  wish  entirely  re- 
jected, and  the  rest  to  be  used  with  cati- 
tion.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  con- 
sider comedy  in  the  same  light,  and  to 
mention  the  innumerable  shifts  that  small 
wits  put  in  practice  to  raise  a  laugh.  Bul- 
lock m  a  short  coat,  and  Norris  in  a  long 
one,  seldom  fwl  6f  this  effect  In  ordinary 
comedies,  a'  broad  and  a  narrow  brimmca 
hat  are  different  characters.  Sometimes 
the  wit  of  the  scene  lies  in  a  shnilder  belt, 
and  sometimes  in  a  pair  of  whiskers.  A 
lover  running  about  the  stage,  with  his 
head  peeping  out  of  a  barrel,*  was  thought 
a  very  ^ood  jest  in  King  Charles  the  Se- 
ccHid's  time;  and  invented  by  one  of  the 


•The  comedy  of  The  Comical  Bemsf*,  or  Low  ia  • 
Tab,  bx  Sir  fiMti*  Etfeiridftt. 
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first  whs  cf  that  a^  Bat  because  ridicnle 
is  not  so  delicate  as  compassion,  and  be- 
came the  objects  that  make  os  laugh  are 
infiiAely  more  numerous  than  those  that 
make  us  weep,  there  is  a  much  greater 
latitude  for  comic  than  tragic  artifices, 
aad  hy  consequence  a  much  greater  indul- 
gence to  be  allowed  them.  C. 


Na  45.]     Saittrday,  jlftril  21, 1711. 

ir>tio  coBoda  nt Jm.  Sat.  iU.  109. 

Tlw  Datioa  a  «  compaiij  of  playen. 

There  is  nothing  which  I  de^re  more 
than  a  safe  and  honourable  peace,  though 
at  the  same  time  I  am  very  apprehensive 
of  many  iU  consequences  that  may  attend 
it  I  do  not  mean  in  re^ird  to  our  politics, 
bat  to  oar  manners.  What  an  inundation 
of  ribands  and  brocades  will  break  in  upon 
«s  ?  What  peals  of  laughter  and  imperti- 
nence shall  we  be  exposed  to^  For  the 
prevention  of  those  great  evils,  I  could 
lieartily  wish  that  there  was  an  act  of  par- 
fiament  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
French  fopperies. 

The  female  inhabitants  of  our  island  have 
already  received  very  strong  impresdnns 
from  th'is  ludicrous  nation,  tnongh  by  the 
ki^th  of  the  war  (as  there  uno  evil  which 
ha*  not  some  good  attending  it)  they  are 
pretty  well  worn  ont  and  forgotten.  I  re- 
member the  time  when  some  of  twr  well- 
bred  country-women  kept  their  valet  de 
chambre;  because,  forsooth,  a  man  was 
much  more  handy  about  them  than  one  of 
their  own  sex.  I  myself  have  seen  one  of 
tiiese  male  Abigaiu  tripping  about  the 
room  with  a  locAung-glass  m  his  hand,  and 
comtHng  his  lady's  hair  a  whole  morning 
together.  Whetner  or  no  there  was  any 
traUi  in  the  story  of  a  lady's^being  got  with 
child  by  one  of^  these  her  hand-maids,  I 
tannat  tell ;  but  I  think  at  present  the  whole 
race  of  them  is  extinct  in  our  own  country. 

About  the  time  that  several  of  our  sex 
were  taken  into  tlus  kind  of  service,  the 
lai£es  likewise  brought  up  the  fashion  of 
receiving  virats  in  their  beds.  It  was  then 
looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  ill-breeding  for  a 
woman  to  refiise  to  see  a  man  because  she 
was  not  stirring;  and  a  porter  would  have 
been  thought  unfit  for  his  place,  that  could 
have  made  so  awkward  an  excuse.  As  I 
love  to  see  every  thing  that  is  new,  I  once 
prevailed  upon  my  friend  Will  Honey- 
comb to  carry  roe  luong  with  him  to  one  of 
these  travelled  ladies,  desiring  him  at  the 
sane  time  to  present  me  as  a  foreigner 
who  could  not  speak  English,  that  so  I 
might  not  be  obliged  to  befu-  a  part  in  the 
fiscourse.  The  lady,  though  willing  to  ap- 
pear nndrest,  had  put  on  her  best  looks, 
aodpiuiitedherselfnir  our  reception.  Her 
hair  appeared  in  a  very  nice  ^sorder,  as 
the  night-gown  which  was  thrown  upon  her 
Acolders  was  ruffled  irtth  great  care.  For 
■7  part,  I  am  ao  ihodud  with  erery  thing 


which  looks  immodest  in  the  fiedr  sex,  that 
1  could  not  forbear  taking  off  my  eye  from 
her  when  she  moved  in  bed,  and  was  in  the 
greatest  confusion  imaginable  every  time 
she  stirred  a  leg,  or  an  arm.  As  the  co- 
quettes who  introduced  this  custom  grew 
old,  they  left  it  off  by  degrees;  well  know- 
ing that  a  woman  of  threescore  may  kick 
and  tumble  her  heart  out,  without  making 
any  impression. 

Semprpnia  is  at  present  the  most  profess- 
ed admirer  of  the  French  nation,  but  is  so 
modest  as  to  admit  her  visitants  no  further 
than  her  toilet  It  is  a  very  odd  sight  that 
beautifiil  creature  makes,  when  she  is  talk- 
ing pohticB,  with  her  tresses  flowing  about 
her  shoulders,  and  examining  that  face  in 
the  glass,  which  does  such  execution  upcai 
all  the  male  standers-by.  How  prettily 
does  «he  divide  her  discourse  between  her 
women  and  her  visitants !  What  sprighdy 
transitions  does  she  make  from  an  opera  or 
a  sermon,  to  ,an  ivory  comb  or  a  pin-cush- 
ion !  How  have  I  been  pleased  to  see  her 
interrupted  in  an  account  of  her  travels,  by 
a  message  to  her  footman;  and  holding  her 
tongue  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  reflection,  by 
apmying  the  tip  of  it  to  a  patch. 

There  is  nothing  which  exposes  a  woman 
to  greater  dangers,  thiw  that  gayety  and 
airiness  of  temper;  which  are  natural  to 
most  of  the  sex.  It  should  be  therefore 
the  concern  of  every  wise  and  virtuous 
woman  to  keep  this  sprightiiness  from  de- 
generating into  levity.  On  the  contrary, 
the  whcde  discoiHV:-  and  behaviour  of  the 
French  is  to  make  the  sex  more  fantastical, 
or  (as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it)  more 
awakened,  than  is  consistent  either  with 
virtue  or  ^scretion.  To  speak  loud  in  pub- 
lic assemblies,  to  let  every  one  hear  you 
talk  of  things  that  should  only  be  mentioned 
in  private,  or  in  whisper,  are  looked  upon 
as  parts  of  a  refined  education.  At  the 
same  time,  a  blush  is  unfashionable,  and 
alence  more  ill-bred  than  any  thing  that 
can  be  spoken.  In  short,  discretion  and 
modesty,  which  in  all  other  ages  and  coun- 
tries have  been  regarded  as  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  rair  sex,  are  considered 
as  the  ingredients  of  narrow  conversatioo, 
and  family  behaviour. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth,  and  unfbrtunately  placed  myself 
under  a  woman  of  quality  that  is  ranee  dead; 
who  as  I  found  by  the  noise  she  made  was 
newly  returned  from  France.  A  littie  be- 
fore the  rising  of  the  curtain,  she  broke  out 
ihto  a  loud  soliloquy,' '  When  will  the  dear 
witches  enter?'  and  immediately  upon  their 
first  appearance,  asked  a  lady  that  sat  three 
boxes  from  her  on  her  right  hand,  if  those 
witches  were  not  charmmg  creatures.  A 
littie  after,  as  Betterton  was  in  one  of  the 
finest  speeches  of  the  play,  she  shook  her 
tan  at  another  lady,  who  sat  as  far  on  her 
left  hand,  uid  told  her  with  a  whisper  that 
might  be  heard  all.  over  the  pit,  'We  must 
not  expect  to  see  Balloon  to-nigbt.'    Not 
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long  after,  calling  cnt  to  a  young  baronet 
by  nis  name,  y/no  sat  three  seats  before 
me,  she  asked  hire  whether  Macbeth 's  wife 
was  still  aUve;  and  before  he  could  give  an 
answer,  fell  a  talking  of  the  ghost  M  Ban- 
qua  She  had  by  Uus  time  formed  a  little 
audience  to  herself,  and  fixed  the  attention 
of  all  about  her.  But  as  I  had  a  mind  to 
hear  the  play,  I  got  out  of  the  sphere  of  her 
impertinence,  and  planted  mjrself  in  cue  of 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  pit 

This  pretty  chUdishness  cl  behayionr  is 
cue  of  the  moat  refined  parts  of  co(^uetry, 
and  is  not  to  be  attainea  in  perfection  by 
ladies  that  do  not  travel  for  their  improve- 
ment. A  natural  and  unconstrained  beha-. 
vicur  has  something  in  it  so  agreeable,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  to  see  people  endeavouring 
after  it.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  very 
hard  to  hit,  when  it  is  not  bom  with  us, 
that  people  often  make  themselTes  ridkn- 
kns  m  attempting  it 

A  very  ingenious  French,  anthor  tells  ns, 
that  theladMS  of  the  court  of  France,  in  his 
time,  thought  it  iH-breedmg,  and  a  kind  of 
femtde  pedantry,  to  pronounce  a  hard  wm^d 
right:  tor  which  reason  they  took  frequent 
occaaon  to  use  hard  words,  that  they  might 
dtow  a  politeness  in  murdering  them.  He 
farther  adds,  that  a  lady  of  some  quality  at 
court  having  accidently  made  use  of  a  hard 
word  in  a  proper  place,  and  pronounced  it 
right,  the  whole  assembly  was  oat  cf  coun- 
tenance for  her. 

I  must  however  be  so  just  as  to  own  that 
there  are  many  ladies  who  have  travelled 
several  thousands  of  miles  Without  being 
tiie  worse  for  it,  and  have  brought  home 
with  them  aU  tiie  modesty,  discretion,  and 
good  sense,  that  they  went  abroad  with. 
As  on  the  contrary,  uiere  are  greet  num- 
bers of  travelled  ladies  who  have  lived  all 
th«r  days  within  the  smoke  of  London.  I 
have  known  a  woman  that  never  was  out  of 
the  parish  of  St  lames's  betray  as  many 
foreign  fopperies  in  her  carriage,  as  she 
could  have  gleaned  up  in  half  the  countries 
of  Europe.  C 


Na46.]     Monday,  ^pril  23,  1711. 

Nob  bcM  JttaetwBi  difonrdjA  mnjBft  nnwL 

0«tf,JM.Ub.LTCr.& 
Tto  Jairlac  (Md*  of  iIl.eaa«wMd  Uiiaii. 

When  I  want  materials  for  this  paper, 
it  is  mry  custom  to  go  abroad  in  quest  (^ 
game:  and  when  I  meet  any  proper  sub- 
ject, I  take  the  first  opportunity  M  setting 
down  a  hint  upon  paper.  At  the  same 
time  I  lode  into  the  letters  of  my  corres- 
pondents, and  if  I  find  any  thing  suggested 
m  them  tiiat  may  afford  matter  of  specula- 
tion, I  likewise  enter  a  minute  of  it  in  my 
collection  ci  materials.  By  this  means  I 
frequently  carry  about  me  a  whole  shect- 
ftil  of  hints,  that  would  look  like  a  rhap- 
sody of  ncnsense  to  any  body  but  mysel£ 
There  it  nothing  in  them  but  obscurity  and 


confiiaon,  raving  and  inconristency.  In 
short,  th^  are  my  speculations  m  the 
first  principles,  that  (like  the  world  in  its 
chaos)  are  void  of  all  fight,  ^stinction,  and 
order. 

About  a  week  since  there  happened  to 
Ihe  a  very  odd  accident,  by  rea<»n  of  one  of 
these  mv  papers  of  minutes  which  I  had  ac- 
cidentally dropped  at  Lloyd's  coffee-house, 
where  the  auctions  are  usually  kept  Before 
I  missed  it,  there  were  a  cluster  of  people 
who  had  found  it,  and  were  Averting  them- 
selves with  it  at  one  end  of  the  coffee-house. 
It  had  raised  so  much  laughter  among  them 
before  I  had  observed  what  they  were 
about,  that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  own 
it  The  boy  of  the  coffee-house,  when  they 
had  done  with  it,  carried  it  abobt  in  his 
hand,  asking  every  body  if  they  had  drop- 
ped a  written  piap>er;  but  nobody  chal- 
lenging it,  he  was  ordered  by  those  merry 
p;entiemen  who  had  perused  it,  to  get  up 
mto  the  auction  pulpit,  and  read  it  to  the 
whole  room,  that  if  any  one  would  own  it, 
they  might  The  boy  accordingly  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  with  a  very  au<£ble  vmce 
read  as  follows: 

MINUTE& 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  country-seat- 
Yes,  for  I  hate  long  speeches — Query,  if  a 
good  Christian  may  be  a  coniurer— Chil- 
uermos-day,  saltseller,  house-dog,  screech- 
owl,  cricket— Mr.  Thomas  Inkle  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  good  ship  called  the  Achilles. 
Yaxico^^grncitqite  jwirrfcwrfo— Ghosts— 
The  Lady's  Library — ^Lion  by  trade  a  tM- 
lor— Dromedary  called  Bucepnalus — Equi- 
page the  lady's  aummum  bonum — Charles 
Liliie  to  be  taken  notice  of— Short  face  a 
relief  to  envy — ^Redundancies  in  the  three 
profesaons— King  Latinus  a  recruit-^ew 
devouring  a  ham  of  bacon— Westminster- 
abbey— Grand  Cairo — Procrastination- 
April  fods — ^Blue  boars,  red  lions,  hogs  in 
armour — ^Enter  a  King  and  two  Fiddler* 
«o/u»— Admission  into  the  Ugly  Club- 
Beauty  how  improveable— Families  of  true 
and  false  humour — The  parrot's  school- 
mistress—Face half  Pict  half  British— No 
man  to  be  a  hero  of  a  tragedy  under  six 
feet — Club  of  si|[hers— Letters  from  flower- 
pots, dbow-chairs,  tapestry,  figures,  lion, 
thunder— The  bell  rings  to  the  puppet- 
show — Old  woman  with  a  beard  mairied 
to  a  smock-&ced  boy — My  next  coat  to  be 
turned  up  with  blue — Fable  of  tongs  and 
gridiron— Flower  dyers— The  Soldier's 
prayer— Thank  ye  for  nothing,  says  the 
galley-pot — Pactolus  in  stockings  with  gol- 
den clocks  to  them— BamboM,  cudgels, 
drum-sticks — Slip  of  my  lady's  ddest 
daughter — ^The  black  marewitn  a  star  in 
her  forehead— The  barber's  pol^-Will 
Honeycomb's  coat-pocketr-Cseaar's  beha- 
viour and  my  own  in  parallel  circumstances 
— ^Poem  in  patch-work-^Vu/Zi  gravi»  at 
furcuMtu  AcMlk^^Tiit  finnale  ccaveati 
cIcf^-The  oc^e-nuurtn*. 
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The  reading  of  iSiis  paper  made  ihe 
vliole  coffee-house  very  meny;  some  of 
them  concluded  it  was  written  by  a  mad- 
man; and  others  by  somebody  that  had  been 
taking  notes  out  of  the  Spectator.  One 
who  had  the  appearance  of  a  very  substan- 
tial citizen,  tola  us,  with  several  political 
winks  and  nods,  that  he  wished  there  was 
no  more  in  the  paper  than  was  expressed 
in  it;  that  for  his  p«rt,  he  looked  upon  the 
dromedary,^  the  gridiron,  and  the  barber's 
pole  to  sigimy  something  more  than  what 
was  Tisaally  meant  bynhose  words :  and  that 
he  thraigfat  the  coHee-man  could  not  do 
better  than  to  carry  the  paper  to  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state.  He  further  added, 
that  he  did  not  like  the  name  of  the  out- 
hnffish  man  ^th  the  golden  clock  in  his 
itockings.  A  young  Oxford  scholar,  who 
chanced  to  be  ■wrtth  his  uncle  at  the  coffee- 
house, discovered  to  us  who  this  Pactolns 
was;  and  by  that  means  turned  the  whole 
scheme  of  this  worthy  citizen  into  ridicule. 
WhQe  they  were  making  their  several  con- 
iectnres  upon  this  innocent  paper,  I  reached 
oot  njy  arm  to  the  bey  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  pulpit,  to  _give  it  me;  which  he 
did  accordingly.  This  drew  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  company  up<Hj  me;  but  after  having 
cast  a  cursory  glance  over  it,  and  shook 
my  head  twice  or  thrice  at  the  reading  of 
k,  I  twisted  it  into  a  kind  <rf  match,  and 
Eghted  my  pipe  with  it  My  profound  d- 
lence,  together  with  the  stea<uness  of  my 
countenance,  and  the  gravity  of  my  beha- 
viour during  this  whole  transaction,  raised 
a  very  loud  laugh  on  all  sides  of  me;  but  as 
I  had  escaped  all  suspicion  dT  beuig  the 
author,  I  was  very  well  satisfied,  and  ap- 
plying myself  to  my  pipe  and  the  Postman, 
took  no  farther  notice  of  any  thing  that  had 
passed  about  me. 

My  reader  will  find,  that  I  have  already 
made  use  of  above  half  the  contents  of  the 
faeguLig  paper:  and  wOl  easily  supx>ose, 
that  those  snojects  which  are  yet  imtouch- 
ed,  were  such  provisions  as  I  had  made  for 
his  future  entertainment  But  as  I  have 
been  tmluckily  prevented  by  this  accident, 
I  shaU  only  give  him  the  letters  which  re- 
lated to  the  two  last  hints.  The  first  of 
them  I  should  not  have  published,  were  I 
not  informed  that  there  is  many  a  hus- 
band who  suffers  very  much  in  his  private 
affiirs  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  such  a  part- 
ner as  is  hereafter  mentioned;  to  whom  I 
may  apply  the  barbarous  inscription  quoted 
by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  his  travels; 
'Dum  Tdmit  fiia  ett  facta  e*t  imfita:' — 
'Throng^  too  much  piety  she  became  im- 
pioos.* 

•Sib, — I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  men 
tiiat  are  plagued  with  a  gospel-gossip, 
so  common  among  dissenten  (especially 
friends.)  Lectures  in  the  morning,  church- 
ffle^ii^  at  noon,  and  preparation  sermons 
at  mgfat,  take  up  so  much  of  her  time,  it  is 
▼ery  rare  she  knows  what  we  have  for  din- 
11 


ner,  unless  when  the  preacher  is  to  be  at  tt. 
With  him  come  a  tnbe,  all  brothers  and 
sisters  it  seems;  while  others  really  such, 
are  deemed  no  relations.  If  at  any  time  I 
have  her  company  alone,  she  is  a  mere 
sermon  pop-gun,  repeating  and  discharg- 
ing texts,  proofs,  and  applications,  so  per- 
petually, that  however  weary  I  may  go  to 
bed,  the  noise  in  my  head  will  not  let  me 
sleep  tin  towards  morning.  The  misery 
of  my  case,  and  great  numbers  o(  such  suf- 
ferers, plMd  your  pity  and  speedjr  relief; 
otherwise  must  expect,  in  a  little  time,  to 
be  lectured,  preached,  and  prayed  into 
want,  unless  the  happiness  of  bang  sooner 
talked  to  death  prevent  it    lam,  Kc. 

•R,G.' 

The  second  letter,  relating  to  the  ogling^ 
master,  runs  thus: 

'  Mr.  Spkctator, — I  am  an  Irish  gen- 
Ueroan  that  have  travelled  many  yeara  for 
my  improvement;  durii^  which  time  I 
have  accnnplished  mysw  in  the  whde 
art  of  ogling,  as  it  is  at  present  practised 
in  the puite  nations  (^  Europe.  Beingthus 
Qualified,  I  faitend,  by  the  advice  of  my 
friends,  to  set  up  for  an  ogling-master.  I 
teach  the  church-ogle  in  the  morning,  and 
the  play-house  og^e  by  candle-Ught  I 
have  also  broiight  over  with  me  a  new  fly- 
ii^;  ogle  fit  for  the  ring;  which  I  teach  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  in  any  hour  of 
the  day,  by  darkening  one  of  my  windows. 
I  have  a  manuscript  by  me  called  The 
Complete  Ogler,  wnich  I  shall  be  ready  to 
showyouonanyoccamon.  In  the  mean  time 
I  beg  you  will  publish  the  substance  of  thia 
letter  in  an  aavertisement,  and  you  will 
very  much  oblige.  Yours,  Sec '  C. 


No.  47.}    Tuetday,  jtfifil  24,  ini. 

BUsrinpl* Mat. 

laofb,  if  joD  tn  wlas. 

Mr.  Hobbs,*  in  his  Discourse  of  Human 
Nature,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is 
much  the  best  of  all  his  works,  after  some 
Very  curious  observations  upon  laughter, 
concludes  thus:  'The  passion  of  laughter 
is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising 
from  some  sudden  conception  of  some  emi- 
nency  in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with 
the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our  own 
formerly;  for  men  laugh  at  the  follies  of 
themselves  past,  when  they  come  suddenly 
to  remembrance,  except  they  bring  witn 
them  any  present  dishonour.' 

Accordmg  to  this  author,  therefore,  when 
we  hear  a  man  laugh  excessively,  instead 
of  saying  he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell 
him  ne  m  very  proud.    And  indeed,  if  we 


*  Thnmiia  HobiM  of  Malmsbiirr.  "  He  tt  eommonly 
raprenmcd,"  Mtyi  Orannr,  "  u  •  Kcptic  b  raIi)(lon, 
and  •  doonatiit  in  pbiloaopliy ;  Imt  he  wu  >  dog. 
mstiil  in  botiL  Tbe  main  pniiciiiiM  of  Ui  Leviathan 
are  aa  litUo  fbunded  in  moral  or  eran^ica]  truth,  aa 
tin  mlea  he  haa  laid  down  Ibr  aquarlmr  the  circle  ara 
ia  mathematical  deoMaatntion."  Be  died  in  W9,  at 
tha  advanced  age  of  tt. 
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look  into  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we 
shall  meet  with  many  observations  to  con- 
firm us  in  this  opinion.  Every  one  laughs 
at  somebody  that  is  in  an  inferior  state  of 
folly  to  himself.  It  was  formeriy  the  cus- 
tom for  eveiy  great  house  in  England  to 
keep  a  tame  fool  dressed  in  i>etticoats,  that 
the  heir  of  the  family  might  have  an  op- 
portunity (rf  joking  upon  hmi>  and  diverting 
fkimself  with  his  absurdities.  For  the 
same  reason,  idiots  are  still  in  request  in 
most  of  the  courts  of  Germany,  where 
there  is  not  a  prince  of  any  great  magnifi- 
cence, who  has  not  two  or  three  dr^sed, 
distinguished,  undisputed  fools  in  his  reti- 
nue, whom  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  are 
always  breaking  their  jests  upon. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  more  famous  for 
fhdr  industry  and  application,  than  for 
wit  and  humour,  hang  up  in  several  of 
thdr  streets  what  they  calf  the  agn  of  the 
Gaper,  that  is,  the  head  of  an  idiot  dress- 
ed m  a  cap  and  bells,  and  ^i^g  in  a  most 
immoderate  manner.  This  is  a  standing 
jest  at  Amsterdam. 

Thus  every  one  diverts  himself  with 
some  person  or  other  that  is  below  him  in 
point  of  understanding,  and  triumphs  in  the 
superiority  of  his  ^oiius,  whilst  he  has 
such  objects  of  denaion  before  his  eyes. 
Mr.  Dennis  has  very  well  expressed  this 
in  a  couple  of  humorous  lines,  which  are 
mrt  of  a  translation  of  a  satire  in  Monaeur 
Boileau: 

'Tbiu  one  (bol  lolb  Ui  tontiie  oat  at  motber. 
And  alMkca  Ui  empty  noddle  at  Ida  brotlier.' 

Mr.  Hobbs's  reflection  gives  us  the  rea- 
son why  the  insignificant  people  above- 
mentioned  are  stirrers-up  of  laughter 
among  men  of  a  gross  taste:  but  as  the 
more  understanding  part  c£  mankind  do 
not  find  their  risibility  afiected  by  such  or- 
dinaiy  objects,  it  may  be  worth  the  while 
to  examine  into  the  several  provocatives  (^ 
laughter,  in  men  of  superior  sense  and 
knowle^ie. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  observe,  that 
there  is  a  set  of  merry  drolls,  whom  the 
common  people  of  all  countries  admire, 
and  seem  to  love  so  well,  '  that  they  could 
eat  them;'  according  to  the  old  proverb:  I 
mean  those  circumforanecus  wits  whom 
every  natioi  calls  br  the  name  of  that  dish 
of  meat  which  it  loves  best:  m  Holland 
they  are  termed  Pickled  Herrings;  in 
France,  Jean  Pottage;  in  Italy,  Macaro- 
nies; and  in  Great  Britmn,  lack  Puddings. 
These  merry  vrags,  from  whatsoever  food 
they  receive  their  titles,  that  they  may  make 
their  audiences  laugh,  always  appear  in  a 
fool's  coat,  and  commit  such  blunders  and 
mistakes  in  every  step  they  take,  and  every 
word  they  utter,  as  those  who  listen  to 
them  woold  be  ashamed  o£ 

But  this  littie  triumph  of  the  understand- 
ing under  the  difsuiae  of  laughter,  is  no 
where  more  visible  than  in  that  custom 
which  prevails  every  where  amraig  us  on 
tbt  first  day  of  the  present  month,  when 


every  body  takes  it  into  his  head  to  make 
as  many  fods  as  he  can.  In  proportion  as 
there  are  more  follies  discovered,  so  there 
is  more  laughter  raised  on  this  day  than  on 
any  other  in  the  whole  year.  A  neighbour 
of  mine,  who  is  a  haberdasher  by  trade, 
and  a  very  shallow  conceited  fellow,  makes 
his  boast  that  for  these  ten  years  succes- 
sively he  has  not  made  less  than  a  hun- 
dred April  fools.  My  landlady  had  a  fall- 
ing out  witii  him  about  a  fortmght  ago,  for 
sending  every  one  of  her  children  upon 
some  sleeveless  errand,  as  she  terms  it. 
Her  eldest  son  went  to  buy  a  half-penny- 
worth of  iokle  at  a  shoemaker's;  the  eld- 
est daughter  was  despatched  half  a  mile  to 
see  a  monster,  and,  m  short,  the  whole  fe- 
mily  of  innocent  children  made  April  fools. 
Xay,  my  landlady  herself  did  not  escape 
him.  This  empty  fdlow  has  laughed  uptn 
these  conceits  ever  ance. 

This  art  of  wit  is  well  enough,  when  con- 
fined to  one  day  in  a  twelvemonth:  but 
there  is  an  ingenious  tribe  of  men  sprung 
up  of  late  years,  who  are  for  making  Apru 
fools  every  day  in  the  year.  These  gentie- 
men  are  commonly  oistingmshed  by  the 
name  of  Biters:  a  race  of  men  that  are 
perpetually  employed  in  laughing  at  those 
mistakes  which  are  of  their  own  produc- 
tion. 

Thus  we  see,  in  proportion  as  cHie  man  is 
more  refined  tihan  another,  he  chooses  lus 
fool  out  of  a  lower  or  higher  class  of  man- 
kind, or  to  speak  in  a  more  philosophical 
language,  that  secret  elaticm  or  pnde  of 
he^t,  which  is  generally  called  laughter, 
arises  in  him,  from  his  comparing  hunself 
with  an  object  below  him,  whtther  it  so 
happens  that  it  be  a  natural  or  an  artificial 
fool.  It  is,  indeed,  very  possible,  that  the 
persons  we  laugh  at  may  in  the  m^  of 
their  characters  be  much  wiser  men  than 
ourselves;  but  if  thev  would  have  us  laugh 
at  them,  they  must  fall  short  of  us  in' those 
respects  which  stir  up  this  pasaon. 

lam  afraid  I  shall  appear  too  abstracted 
in  my  speculations,  if  I  show,  that  when  a 
man  of  wit  makes  us  laugh,  it  is  by  betray- 
ing some  oddness  or  infirmity  in  his  own 
character,  or  in  the  representation  wUch 
he  makes  of  others;  and  that  when  we 
lau^  at  a  brute,  or  even  at  an  inanimate 
thing,  it  is  at  some  action  or  incident  that 
bears  a  remote  analogy  to  any  blunder  or 
absurdity  in  reasonable  creatures. 

But  to  come  into  common  life;  I  shall 
pass  by  the  consideration  of  those  staee 
coxcombs  that  are  able  to  shake  a  whole 
audience,  and  take  notice  of  a  particular 
sort  of  men  who  are  such  provokers  of 
mirth  in  conversation,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  club  or  merry  meeting  to  subsist  with- 
out them;  I  mean  those  honest  gentlemen 
that  are  alwars  enMKd  to  the  wit  and 
raillery  of  their  well-wishers  and  compa- 
nions; that  are  pelted  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  friends  and  foes,  and,  in  a  word, 
stand  as  butts  in  conversation,  for  every 
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one  to  shoot  at  that  pleases.  I  know  several 
of  these  butts  who  are  men  rfwit  and  sense, 
though  by  some  odd  turn  of  humour,  some 
onhicky  cast  in  their  person  or  behaviour, 
they  have  always  the  misfortune  to  mi^e 
the  company  merry.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
a  man  is  not  qualified  for  a  butt,  who  has 
not  a  Kpod  deal  of  wit  and  vivaci^,  even  in 
the  riaicoloas  nde  of  his  character.  A  stu- 
pid butt  is  onlv  fit  tat  the  conversation  of 
ordinarr  people:  men  of  wit  require  one 
that  will  give  them  play,  and  bestir  him- 
sdf  in  the  absurd  part  of  his  behaviour.  A 
butt  irith  these  accomplishments  frequent- 
ly |;ets  the  laugh  <^  his  ade,  and  turns  the 
ndicule  up>on  him  that  attacks  him.  Sir 
John  Fal^aff  was  a  hero  of  this  species, 
md  gives  a  good  description  of  himself  in 
his  capacity  of  a  butt,  after  the  following 
manner:  'Men  of  all  sorts,' says  that  merry 
knight,  'take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me.  The 
bram  of  man  is  not  able  to  invent  anj  thing 
that  tends  to  laughter  more  than  I  mvent, 
or  is  invented  on  me.  I  am  not  only  witty 
m  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other 

C. 


Ka  48.]     Wednaday,  jffiril  25,  1711. 

Per  malua  aditom,  aibi  icpe  flntM 
Befperit OeU,  Mk.  xir.  SSB. 

Tfenugh  varloni  thapei  bs  often  find*  uoms. 

Mr  correspxmdents  take  it  ill  if  I  do  not, 
from  time  to  time,  let  them  know  I  have 
received  their  letters.  The  most  effectual 
way  will  be  to  publish  some  of  them  that 
are  upon  important  subjects;  which  I  shall 
introauce  with  a  letter  of  my  own  that  I 
writ  a  fortnight  ago  to  a  fraternity  who 
tiiougfat  fit  to  make  me  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. 

'To  the  PreMeta  and  Fellow*  of  the  Ugly 
Club. 

<  MAT  IT  PLEASE  TOUR  DEFORMITIES, 

*  I  have  received  the  notification  of  the 
honour  you  have  done  me,  in  admitting  me 
into  your  society.  I  acknowlet^  my  want 
cf  merit,  and  for  that  reason  shall  endea- 
vour at  all  times  to  make  up  my  own  fail-* 
ores,  by  introducing  arai  recommending  to 
tiie  duo  persons  of  more  undoubted  quali- 
fications than  I  can  pretend  to.  I  shall  next 
week  come  down  in  the  stage-coach,  in  or- 
der to  take  my  seat  at  the  board;  and  shall 
bring  with  me  a  candidate  of  each  sex. 
The  persons  I  shall  present  to  you,  are  an 
sld  beau  and  a  modem  Pict  If  they  are 
not  so  eminently  gifted  by  nature  as  our  as- 
sembly expects,  ^ve  me  leave  to  gay  their 
acquired  uglin^  is  greater  than  any  that 
has  ever  appeared  b«ore  you.  The  beau 
has  varied  nis  dress  every  day  of  his  life 
br  these  thirty  years  past,  and  still  added 
to  the  deformity  he  was  bom  with.  The 
Pict  has  still  greater  merit  towards  us,  and 
has,  ever  ^nce  she  came  to  years  of  discre- 
tioa,  deserted   the  handsome  party,  and 


taken  all  posable  pains  to  acquiie  the  face 
in  which  I  shall  present  her  to  your  con- 
^deration  and  favour.  I  am,  gentiemen, 
your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

•  The  Spectator. 
'P.  S.  I  deart  to  know  whether  you  ad- 
mit  peoirie  of  quality.' 

« April  17. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — ^To  show  you  there 
are  among  us  of  the  vain  weak  sex,  some 
that  have  nonesty  and  fortitude  enough  to 
dare  to  be  ugly,  and  willing  to  be  thought 
so,  I  apply  myself  to  youj  to  beg  your  in- 
terest and  recommendation  to  the  Ugly 
Club.  If  my  own  word  will  not  be  taken 
(though  in  this  case  a  woman's  may)  I  can 
bring  credible  witnesses  of  my  qualifications 
for  their  company,  whether  tn^  in»st  upon 
hair,  forehead,  eyes,  cheeks,  or  chin;  to 
wliich  I  must  add,  tiiat  I  find  it  easier  to 
lean  to  my  left  side,  than  to  my  right  I 
hope  I  am  in  all  resjiects  agreeable,  and 
for  humour  and  mirth,  I  will  keep  up  to  the 
president  hintsel£  All  the  fevour  I  will 
pretend  to  is,  that  as  I  am  the  first  woman 
who  has  appeared  desirousof  good  company 
and  agreeable  conversation,  I  may  take  and 
keep  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  And  in- 
deed I  think  they  want  a  carver,  which  I 
can  be,  after  as  ugly  a  manner  as  they  could 
wish.  I  desire  your  thoughts  of  my  claim 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Add  to  my  features  the 
length  of  my  face,  which  is  full  half-yard; 
though  I  never  knew  the  reason  of  it  till 
you  gave  one  for  the  shortness  of  yours.  If 
I  knew  a  name  ugly  enough  to  belong  to 
the  above  described  race,  I  would  feign  one; 
but,  to  my  unspeakable  mi^rtnne,  my 
name  is  tne  only  disagreeable  prettiness 
about  me;  so  piythee  make  one  for  me  that 
ngnifies  all  the  deformity  in  the  world.  You 
understand  Latin,  but  be  sure  bring  it  in 
with  my  being,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart, 
your  most  frightful  admirer,  and  servant, 
'HECATISSA.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  readyourdiscourse 
upon  affectation.and  from  the  remarks  made 
in  it,  examined  my  own  heart  so  strictly, 
that  I  thought!  had  found  out  its  most  se- 
cret avenues,  with  a  resolution  to  be  aware 
of  them  for  the  future.  But,  alas!  to  my 
sorrow  I  now  understand  that  I  have  se- 
veral f(^es  which  I  do  not  know  the  root 
of.  I  am  an  old  fellow,  and  extremely 
troubled  with  the  gout;  Init  having  always 
a  strong  vanity  towards  being  pleasing  in 
tiie  eyes  of  women,  I  never  have  a  mo- 
ment s  ease,but  I  am  mounted  inhigh-heeled 
shoes,  with  a  glazed  wax-leather  instep. 
Two  days  after  a  severe  fit,  I  was  invited 
to  a  friend's  house  in  the  city,  where  I  be- 
lieved I  should  see  ladies;  and  with  my 
usual  complaisance,  crippled  myself  to  wait 
upon  them.  A  veiy  sumptuous  table,  agree- 
able company,  and  kind  reception,  were  but 
so  many  importunate  additions  to  the  tor- 
ments I  was  tai.  A  ^ntleman  of  the  family 
observed  my  ccnditton;  and  soon  after  the 
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queen's  tedth,  he  in  the  presence  of  fhe 
whole  company,  vith  his  own  luinds,  de- 
raided  me  into  an  old  pur  of  his  own  shoes. 
This  operation  before  fine  ladies,  to  me 
fwho  am  bv  nature  a  coxcomb)  was  suf- 
fered with  the  same  rducttace  as  ther  ad- 
mit the  hdp  c^  men  in  their  greatest  ex- 
treinity.  The  return  of  ease  made  me 
fbr^ve  the  rough  obligatirai  laid  on  me, 
which  at  that  time  relieved  my  body  from  a 
distemper,  and  will  my  mind  for  ever  from 
a  fbUy.  For  the  chanty  received,  I  return 
my  thanks  this  way.  Your  most  humble 
servant.' 

'Epping,  April  18. 
•Sib, — We  have  yowr  papers  here  the 
morning  ther  come  out,  and  we  have  been 
very  wol  entertained  with  your  last,  upon 
the  false  ornaments  of  i>ersans  who  repre- 
sent heroes  in  a  tragedy.  What  made 
your  speculation  come  very  seasonably 
among  us  is,  that  we  have  now  at  this  ^ace 
a  companjr  of  strollers,  who  are  far  from 
oflending  m  the  impertinent  splendour  of 
the  drama.  They  are  so  far  mim  falling 
into  these  false  gallantries,  that  the  stac^  is 
here  in  its  original  situation  of  a  cart.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  acted  by  a  fellow  in  a 
TOper  cravat.  The  next  day  the  Earl  of 
Bwex  seemed  to  have  no  distress  but  his 
poverty;  and  my  Lord  Foppington  the 
same  morning  wanted  any  better  means  to 
show  himselfa  fop,  than  oy  wearing  stock- 
ings of  different  colours.  In  a  word,  though 
they  have  had  a  full  bam  for  many  days 
together,  ow  itinerants  are  so  wretchemr 
poor,  that  without  you  can  prevail  to  send 
us  the  furniture  you  forbid,  at  the  play- 
house, the  heroes  appear  only  like  sturoy 
beggars,  and  the  hercanes  gypsies.  We 
have  had  but  one  part  which  was  performed 
and  dressed  with  propriety,  ana  that  was 
justice  Clodpate.  This  was  so  well  done, 
that  it  offended  Mr.  Justice  Overdo,  who 
in  the  midst  of  our  whole  audience,  was 
(like  Quixote  in  the  puppet-show)  so  highly 
provoked,  that  he  told  them,  if  they  would 
move  compassion,  it  should  be  in  their  own 
persons,  and  not  in  the  characters  of  dis- 
tressed princes  and  potentates.  He  t(M 
them  if  they  were  so  good  at  finding  the 
way  to  people's  hearts,  they  should  do  it  st 
the  end  of  bridges  or  church  porches,  in 
their  proper  vocation  of  beggars.  This,  the 
justice  says,  they  must  expect,  since  they 
could  not  be  contented  to  act  heaithen  war- 
riors, and  such  fellows  as  Alexander^  b«t 
must  presume  to  make  a  mockeiy  of  one 
of  the  quorum.    Your  servant'  R. 


Na  49.]     Tliwnday,  JftrU  26,  irit 

^HomiiMB  pafia*  iM«lra  MfH.— Jfwl 

Man  lad  ttelr  i—aam  I  denribt. 


It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  who  is  not 
turned  for  mirthful  meeting*  of  men,  or  as- 
semblies of  the  foir  sex,  to  ddieht  in  that 
wrt  ef  conversation  wlw:h  weSnd  in  cof- 


fee-hoosea.  Here  a  man  of  my  temper  is 
in  his  element;  for  if  he  cannot  talk,  be  can 
still  be  more  agreeable  to  his  company,  as 
well  as  pleased  in  himself,  in  bdng  only  a 
hearer.  It  is  a  secret  known  but  to  few, 
yet  of  no  smt^  use  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
that  when  you  fall  into  a  man's  conversa- 
tion, the  first  thing  you  should  conader  is, 
wh^er  he  has  a  grrater  inclinatian  to  hear 
vou,  or  that  you  should  hear  him.  The 
latter  is  the  more  general  deare,  and  I 
know  very  able  flatterers  that  never  speak 
a  word  in  praise  of  the  persons  frcxn  whom 
they  obtain  daily  fitvours,  but  still  practise 
a  suUiil  attention  to  whatever  is  uttered  by 
those  with  wh<nn  they  converse.  We  are 
very  curious  to  observe  the  behaviour  of 
great  men  and  th^  dients:  but  the  same 
pesrions  and  interests  move  men  in  lower 
spheres;  and  I  (that  have  nothing  else  to 
do  but  make  observations)  see  in  every  pa- 
rish, street,  lane,  and  alley  of  this  populcnis 
city,  a  little  potentate  that  has  his  court  and 
his  flatterers,  who  lav  snares  for  his  affec- 
tion and  &voar,  by  tne  same  arts  that  are 
practised  upon  men  in  higher  stations. 

In  the  place  I  most  usually  frequent,  men 
differ  ratiier  in  the  time  of  day  in  wluch 
they  make  a  figure,  than  in  any  real  great- 
ness above  one  another.  I,  who  am  at  the 
coflSse-house  at  ^x  in  the  moming,  know 
that  my  friend  Beaver,  the  haberaasher, 
has  a  levee  of  more  undissembled  friends 
and  admirers,  than  most  of  the  courtiers  or 
generals  of  Great  Britain.  Every  man  about 
him  has,  perhaps,  a  newspaper  in  his  hand; 
but  none  can  pretend  to  guess  what  step 
will  be  taken  in  any  one  court  of  Europe, 
till  Mr.  .Beaver  has  thrown  down  his  pipe, 
and  declares  what  measures  the  allies  must 
enter  into  upon  this  new  posture  of  affairs. 
Our  coffee-house  is  near  one  of  the  inns  of 
court,  and  Beaver  has  the  audience  and  ad- 
miration of  his  nei|;hbonrs  from  six  til] 
within  a  quarter  of  eight,  at  which  time  he 
is  interrupted  by  the  jtudents  of  the  house; 
some  of  whom  are  ready  dressed  for  West- 
minster at  dght  in  the  moming,  with  faces 
a*  busy  as  if  they  were  retained  in  every 
canae  there;  wd  others  come  in  th^  night- 
gowns to  samiter  away  thdr  time,  ,as  if  they 
never  designed  to  go  thither.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  meet  in  an^^  of  my  walks,  objects 
which  move  both  my  spleen  and  laughter 
80  eKctnally,  as  those  young  fellows  at  the 
Grecian,  Squire's,  Searle's,  and  all  other 
coffee-houses  adjacent  to  the  law,  who  riae 
early  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  publish 
their  laziness.  One  would  tlunk  these  young 
virtuosos  take  a  gay  cap  and  slippers,  with  a 
scarf  and  party-cmoured  gown,  to  be  en- 
aignsof  dignity;  for  the  vain  things  approach 
each  other  witii  an  tur,  which  shows  they 
regard  one  another  for  their  vestments.  1 
have  observed  that  the  superiority  among 
these  proceeds  from  an  opini(Hi<rf' gallantry 
and  fitdtioB.  The  gentleman  in  the  straw- 
berry sash,  who  presides  so  much  over  the 
rest,  has,ttaeemi,  lulracribed  to  every  opera 
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tilus  last  winter,  and  is  supposed  to  receive 
favoars  from  one  of  the  actresses. 

When  the  day  grows  too  busy  for  these 
gentlemen  to  enioy  any  longer  the  pleasures 
of  their  didnbiUe,  with  any  manner  of  con- 
fidoice,  they  give  place  to  men  who  have 
bnanesB  or  good  sense  in  their  faces,  and 
oome  to  the  coflfee-house  either  to  transact 
idbirs,  or  enjoy  conversation.  The  pei^ 
aens  to  whose  oehaviour  and  discourse  I 
ha:ve  most  regard,  are  such  as  are  between 
these  two  sorts  of  men;  such  as  have  not 
mints  too  active  tb  b«  happy  and  well 
pleased  in  a  private  condition,  nor  com- 
plexions too  warm  to  make  them  neglect 
the  duties  and  relations  of  life.  Of  Oiese 
sort  of  men  conmst  the  worthier  part  of 
mankind;  bf  these  are  all  good  fathers,  ge- 
nerous brother,  sincere  fnends,  and  faith- 
fid  subjects.  Their  entertainments  are  de- 
rived rather  from  reascm  than  imagination; 
which  is  the  cause  that  there  is  no  impa- 
tience or  instability  in  their  speech  or  ac- 
tion. Yen  see  in  their  countenances  they 
are  at  home,  and  in  quiet  possesaoi  of  the 
present  instant  as  it  passes,  without  desir- 
mg  to  quicken  it  by  gratifying  anypasnon, 
or  pi-oeecnting  any  new  deagn.  These  are 
the  men  formed  for  society,  and  those  little 
coininuuities  which  we  express  by  the  word 
MJdibourfaood. 

The  coffee-house  is  the  place  of  rcn- 
dervoos  to  all  that  Uve  near  it,  who  are 
thns  turned  to  relish  calm  and  ordinary 
life.  Eubulus  presides  over  the  middle 
faoors  uf  the  day,  when  this  assembly  of 
men  meet  together.  He  enjoys  a  great  for- 
tune handsomely,  without  lanncmng  into 
expense;  and  exerts  many  noble  and  useful 
q[aalities,  withont  appearing  in  any  public 
emplojnnent  His  wisdom  and  knowledge 
•re  serviceable  to  all  that  think  fit  to  make 
use  of  them;  and  he  does  the  office  of  a 
counsel,  a  judge,  an  executor,  and  a  friend 
to  all  his  acanaintance,  not  oidy  without  the 
profits  which  attend  such  offices,  but  also 
\ntiioat  the  deference  and  homage  which 
are  usually  pud  to  them.  The  giving  of 
thanks  is  oispleasiw  to  him.  The  greatest 
gratitude  you  can  show  turn,  is  to  let  him 
see  you  are  a  better  man  for  his  services; 
and  tha*  you  are  as  ready  to  oblige  others, 
■s  he  is  to  oblige  yon. 

In  the  private  cogencies  of  his  friends, 
he  lends  at  legal  value  condderable  sums 
which  he  might  highly  increase  ly  ndling 
m  the  public  stocks.  He  does  not  contider 
in  whose  hands  his  money  will  improve 
most,  but  where  it  will  do  most  good. 

Eubulus  has  so  great  an  authority  in  his 
Utile  dBumal  audience,  Hiat  when  he  slukes 
hb  head  at  any  piece  of  puUic  news,  Aey 
an  of  them  appear  ddected;  and  on  the 
contnry,  go  home  to  uieir  dinners  with  a 
good  stomach  and  cheerful  aspect  when 
Eubulus  seems  to  intimate  that  things  go 
wdL  Nay,  their  veneration  towards  him 
is  so  great,  that  when  they  are  in  other 
company  Oley  speak  and  act  after  him:  are 


wise  in  his  sentences,  and  are  no  sooner  sat 
down  at  their  own  tables,  but  they  hope  or 
fear,  rejrace  or  despond,  as  they  saw  him 
do  at  the  coffee-house.  In  a  word,  evenr 
man  is  Eubulus  as  soon  as  his  back  is  turned. 
Having  here  ^ven  an  account  of  the  se- 
veral reigns  that  succeed  each  other  from 
day-break  tin  dinner-tane,  I  shaU  mention 
the  mcHwrchs  of  the  afternoon  on  another 
occaaon,  and  shot  up  the  whole  series  of 
them  with  the  history  of  Tom  the  Tyrant;* 
who,  as  the  fiist  tunister  of  the  coflfee-honse^ 
takes  (he  government  upon  him  between  tiie 
hours  of  deven  and  twelve  at  night,  and 
gives  his  orders  in  the  most  arliitruy  man- 
ner to 'tite  servants  below  him,  astothedi»- 
position  of  liquors,  coals,  and  cinders. 


Na  SO.]      Friday,  Jfirtl ST,  iriL 

NanaiiaiB  111011  natua,  alind  iqiiaiitla  dixit. 

Jm.  Sat.  xiT.  311. 

Good  taHa  sad  utnie  always  qi«ak  tin  nau. 

When  the  four  Indian  kings  were  in  this 
country,  aboot  a  twelvemcnu  ago,  I  often 
mixed  with  the  TaU>le  and  foUowed  them 
a  whole  day  together,  being  wondevfiiUj 
struck  with  tiie  sight  of  every  thing  that  is 
new  or  uncommon.  I  have,  since  their  de- 
parture, employed  a  friend  to  make  many 
mquiries  of  their  landlord  the  upholsterer, 
toting  to  their  manners  and  conversation, 
as  also  concerning  the  remarks  which  they 
made  in  ttus  country:  for,  next  to  the  form- 
ing a  right  nation  of  such  strangers,  I  should 
be  desrous  of  leaniing  what  ideas  they  have 
conceived  of  us. 

Th«  npbtdsterer  finding  my  friend  very 
inquidtive  tbaai.  these  his loiuers,  brought 
him  some  time  since  a  litde  bundle  of  pa- 
pers, which  he  assured  him  were  written 
by  king  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua  Rash  Tow,  and, 
as  he  rapposes,  left  behind  by  some  mis- 
take. TTiese  papers  are  now  translated, 
and  contain  abundance  of  very  odd  observa- 
tions, which  I  find  this  Ut^e  fraternity  of 
kings  made  during  thdr  stay  in  the  isle  of 
Orwt  Britain.  I  shall  present  my  reader 
with  a  short  s]>e«amen  c^  them  in  tlus  pa- 
per, and  may  perhaps  cominunicate  more 
to  1^  hereatter.  In  the  article  of  London 
are  the  following  words,  which  without 
doubt  are  meant  of  the  church  of  St  Paul: 

•On  the  most  rising  part  of  the  town 
there  stands  a  huge  house,  big  enough  to 
contabi  Ae  whole  nation  cf  which  I  am 
Ung.  Our  good  l»other  E  Tow  O  Koam, 
Ung  of  the  luvers,  is  of  opinioo  it  was  made 
1^  tiie  hands  of  that  greet  God  to  whom  it 
is  oonsecnrted.  The  kings  of  Granajah  and 
of  the  Six  Nations  believe  that  it  was 
created  with  the  earth,  and  produced  on 
the  same  day  irith  the  sun  and  moon.  But 
for  my  ftwn  part,  by  the  best  information 
that  I  could  (^  of  this  matter,  lam  apt  to 

•  Tbe  waiter  of  that  BAe-lwaw,  ftcqueatir  >i<sk- 
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think  that  this  pro^gioos  pile  was  fiashioned 
into  the  shape  it  now  bears  by  several  tools 
and  instnunaits,  of  which  they  have  a  won- 
derful variety  in  this  country.  It  was  pro- 
bably at  first  a  huge  misshapen  rock,  that 
grew  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  the 
natives  of  the  country  (after  having  cut  it 
into  a  kind  of  rqgular  figure)  bored  and 
hollowed  with  in<^edible  pains  and  indus- 
try, till  they  had  wrought  in  it  all  those 
beautiful  vaults  and  caverns  into  which  it  is 
divided  at  this  day.  As  aorai  as  this  rock 
was  thus  curiously  scooped  to  their  liking, 
a  prodigious  number  oi  hands  must  have 
been  employed  in  chipping  the  outnde  of 
it,  which  is  now  as  smoctb  as, the  sur&ce  of 
a  pebble;  and  is  in  several  place»  hewn  out 
into  pillars  that  stand  like  the  trunks  of  so 
many  ttees  bound  about  the  top  with  gar- 
lands c^  leaves.  It  is  probable  that  when 
this  great  work  was  b^^,  which  must 
have  Deen  many  hundred  years  ago,  there 
was  some  reli^m  among  this  people;  for 
*hey  give  it  the  name  of  a  temple,  and  have 
a  traction  that  it  was  deagned  for  men  to 
pay  thdr  devotions  in.  And  indeed  there 
are  several  reasons  which  make  us  tl^ink 
that  the  natives  of  tiiis  country  had  form^y 
among  them  some  sort  of  warship;  for  they 
set  apart  etery  seventh  day  as  sacred:  but 
upon  my  going  into  one  of  these  holy  houses 
on  that  day,  1  could  not  observe  any  cir- 
cumstance of  devotion  in  their  behaviour. 
There  was  indeed  a  man  in  black,  who  was 
mounted  above  the  rest,  and  seemed  to  ut- 
ter something  with  a  g^reat  deal  of  vehe- 
mence; but  as  for  thoce  imdemeath  him, 
instead  of  paying  their  worship  to  the  deity 
of  the  place,  they  were  most  of  them  bow- 
ing and  curtseyug  to  (me  another,  and  a 
eonsiderabie  number  of  them  feut  adeep. 

'  The  queem  of  the  countnr  appointed  two 
men  to  attend  us,  that  had  enough  of  our 
languJKe  to  make  themselves  understood  in 
some  tew  particulars.  But  we  soon  per- 
ceived these  two  were  great  enemies  to  one 
anotho',  and  did  not  always  t^ree  in  the 
pame  story.  We  could  make  shut  to  gather 
out  of  one  of  them,  that  this  island  was  very 
much  infested  with  a  monstrous  kind  at 
animals,  in  the  shape  of  men,  called  whigs, 
and  he  often  told  us^  that  he  hq>ed  we 
should  meet  with  note  of  them  in  our  way, 
for  that  if  we  did,  they  would  be  apt  to 
Jmock  us  down  for  being  kingb 

•  Our  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  very 
much  of  a  kind  of  animid  called  a  toi^,  that 
was  as  great  a  monster  as  the  whig,  and 
would  treat  us  as  ill  for  being  foreigners. 
These  two  creatures,  it  seems  are  bom 
with  a  secret  antipathy  to  one  another,  and 
engage  when  they  meet  as  naturally  as  the 
elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.  But  as  we 
saw  none  of  either  of  these  species,  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  our  guides  deceived  us 
with  misrepresentations  and  fictions,  and 
amused  us  with  an  accooat  of  such  mon- 
sters as  are  not  really  in  their  country. 

'These  paiticalan  we  made  a  snift  to 


pick  out  from  the  discourse  of  our  interpre- 
ters; which  we  put  together  as  well  as  we 
could,  being  able  to  understand  but  here 
and  there  a  word  of  what  they  said,  and 
afterwards  makingup  the  meaning  of  it 
among  ourselves.  The  men  of  the  country 
are  very  cunning  and  ingenious  in  handi- 
craft works,  but  withal  so  very  idle,  that 
we  often  saw  young,  lusty,  rawboned  fel- 
lows, carried  up  and  down  the  streets  in 
little  covered  rooms,  by  a  couple  of  porters, 
who  are  hired  for  that  service.  Their  dress 
is  likewise  very  barbarous,  for  they  almost 
strangle  themselves  about  the  neck,  and 
bind  their  bodies  with  several  ligatures, 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  are  the  occaaon 
of  several  (Ustempers  among  them,  which 
our  country  is  entirdy  free  from.  Instead 
of  those  beautiful  feathers  with  which  we 
adorn  our  heads,  they  often  buy  up  a  mon- 
strous bush  of  h^r,  which  covers  their 
heads,  and  falls  down  in  a  large  fleece  be- 
low the  middle  of  theii*  backs;  and  with 
which  they  walk  up  and  down  the  streets, 
and  are  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it  was  of  their 


own  groy 

'  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  public 
diversions,  where  we  hoped  to  have  seen 
the  great  men  of  their  country  running 
down  a  stag,  or  pitching  a  bar,  that  we 
might  have  discovered  wno  were  the  per- 
sons of  the  greatest  abilities  among  them; 
but  instead  of  that,  they  conveyed  us  into  a 
huge  room  Ughted  up  with  abundance  of 
candles,  where  this  lazy  people  sat  still 
above  three  hours  to  see  several  feats  of 
ingenuity  performed  by  others,  who  it 
seems  were  paid  for  it. 

'  As  for  tne  women  of  the  country,  not 
being  able  to  talk  with  them,  we  coula  only 
make  our  remarks  upon  them  at  a  distance. 
They  let  the  hsur  oi  thdr  heads  grow  to  a 
great  length;  but  as  the  men  make  a  great 
show  with  heads  of  hair  that  are  none  of 
their  own,  the  women,  who  they  say  have 
ve^  fine  heads  of  hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  knot, 
andt  cover  it  from  being  seen,  llie  womoi 
look  like  angels,  and  would  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  sun,  were  it  not  for  Uttle  black 
spots  that  are  apt  to  break  out  in  their 
faces,  and  sometimes  rise  in  very  odd 
figures.  I  have  observed  that  those  little 
blemishes  wear  cff  very  soon;  but  when 
they  dis^pear  in  one  part  of  the  face,  they 
are  very  apt  to  break  out  in  another,  inso- 
much that  I  have  seen  a  spot  upon  the  fore- 
head in  the  afternoon,  which  was  upon  the 
chin  in  the  morning.' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  the 
absurdity  oi  breeches  and  petticoats,  with 
many  other  curious  observations,  which  I 
shall  reserve  for  another  occasion.  I  cannot 
however  conclude  this  paper  without  tak« 
ing  notice,  that  amidst  tnese  wild  remarks 
there  now  and  then  appears  something  very 
reasonable.  I  cannot  likewise  forfocsar  ol>. 
serving,  that  we  are  sJl  guilty  in  sc^e  mea- 
sure ot  the  same  narrow  way  of  thinking 
which  we  meet  with  in  this  abstract  of  the 
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Lidian  journal,  when  we  fancy  the  customs, 
dresses,  and  manners  of  other  countries  are 
ncficnloos  and  extravagant,  if  they  do  not 
nsemble  those  of  our  own.  C. 


Na  SL]     Saturday,  jtfiril  28,  1711. 

qrwoMet  ab  ofaaconis  Jam  aiuK  nnnonibua  awem. 
ifcr.  Lib. «.  Bp.  1.  U7. 

&  ttimt  tba  laata  obaccae  radalma  ooz  foaOL—Pf*. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,— My  fortune,  quality, 
and  person,  are  such  as  render  me  as  con- 
spicuous as  any  young  wftman  in  town.  _  It 
is  in  my  power  to  enjoy  it  in  all  its  vanities, 
but  I  have  frran  a  very  careful  education, 
contracted  a  great  averaon  to  the  forward 
air  and  fadiwn  which  is  practised  in  all 
piridic  places  and  assembhes.  I  attribute 
this  very  much  to  the  style  and  manner  of 
oar  plays.  I  was  last  night  at  the  Funeral," 
where  a  confident  lover  in  the  play  speak- 
ing of  his  mistress,  cries  out— "Oh  that 
Harriet!  to  fold  these  arms  about  the  waist 
of  that  beauteous,  stran^g,  and;  at  iMt 
yielding  fair!"  Such  an  nnage  as  this  aight 
W  no  means  to  be  presented  to  a  chaste  and 
reenlar  audience.  I  expect  your  opinion  of 
tto  sentence,  and  recommend  to  your  ccsi- 
^deration,  as  a  Spectator,  the  conduct  of 
the  stage  at  present  with  relation  to  chas- 
tity and  modesty.  I  am,  Sr,  your  constant 
reader  apd  well-wisher.' 

The  liomplaint  of  this  young  lady  is  so 
lost,  that  the  offence  is  gross  enough  to  have 
displeased  persons  who  cannot  prrtend  to 
that  delicacy  and  modesty,  of  which  she  is 
nristress.     But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  in  behalf  of  an  author.  If  the  audience 
wonld  but  craiader  the  cBfficulty  of  keeping 
HP  a  sprightly  dialogue  for  five  acts  to- 
Krther,  they  would  allow  a  writer,  when 
fc  wants  wit,  and  cannot  please  any  other- 
■wise,  to  help  it  out  with  a  little  smuttmess. 
I  will  answer  for  the  poets,  that  no  me 
ever  writ  bawdry,  for  any  odier  r^n  but 
dearth  of  invention.  When  the  author  can- 
not strike  out  of  himself  any  more  of  that 
•which  he  has  superior  to  those  vho  make 
up  the  bulk  of  his  au^ence,  his  natural  re- 
course is  to  that  which  he  has  m  common 
with  them;  and  a  description  which  grata- 
fies  a  soisnal  appetite  will  please,  when  the 
author  has  noflung  about  him  to  dehght  a 
refined  ima^bation.   It  is  to  such  a  poverty 
we  must  impute  this  and  all  other  8«it«ic« 
B  plays,  which  are  of  this  kmd,  and  which 
aiconnmanly  termed  luscious  exprMSons. 
This  expedient  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  wit,  has  been  used  more  or  less  by  most 
of  the  authors  who  have  succeeded  on  the 
staire;  though  I  know  but  one  who  has  pro- 
teedly  wA  a  play  upon  the  baas  of  th? 


•TUB  TsmoA,  or  Oriaf  AJf™""*- »  «»S5.^  ?! 
■fcbaid  Slede.— Much  to  the  honour  of  Sir  Kiebard,  be 
ancaded  lo  the  lettei of  bi«  ftlr  oomapondenu and  to* 
inlneqamt^tlon  of  bla  comedy.  wpuniedaU  tin  Ob- 


desire  of  multiplying  our  spedes,  and  that 
is  the  polite  Sir  George  Etheridge;  if  I  un- 
derstand what  the  lady  would  be  at,  in  the 
play  called  She  would  if  She  could-  Other 
poets  have  here  and  there  given  an  intima- 
tion that  there  is  tlus  denm,  under  all  the 
disguises  and  affectations  which  a  lady  may 
put  on;  but  no  author,  except  this,  _hii 
made  sure  work  of  it,  and  put  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  audience  upon  this  one  purpose 
from  the  beginning  to  the  endofthecomedy. 
It  has  always  fared  accordingly;  for  whe- 
ther it  be  that  all  who  go  to  tlus  piece 
would  if  they  could,  or  that  the  innocents 
>  to  it,  to  guess  oidy  what  she  would  if 
le  could,  the  play  has  always  been  well 

It  lifts  a  heavy  empty  sentence,  when 
there  is  added  to  it  a  lascivious  gesture  of 
body;  and  when  it  is  too  low  to  be  raised 
even  by  that,  a  flat  meaning  is  enlivened  by 
maUng  it  a  double  one.  Writers  who  want 
genius,  never  feil  of  keeping  this  secret  in 
reserve,  to  create  a  laugh  or  raise  a  clap. 
I,  who  know  nothing  m  women  but  from 
seeing  plays,  can  rive  great  guesses  at  the 
whole  structure  of  the  fair  sex,  by  being 
inndcenfly  placed  in  the  rtt,  and  insulted 
by  the  petucoats  of  th«r  dancers;  the  ad- 
vantages of  whose  pretty  arsons  are  a 
great  help  to  a  dull  play.  ^Vhen  a  poet 
Sags  in  writing  lusciously,  a  pretty  girl  can 
move  lasciviously,  and  haVe  the  same  good 
consequence  for  the  author.  Dull  poets  in 
this  case  use  their  audiences,  as  duU  para- 
sites do  their  patrons;  when  they  cannot 
longer  divert  them  with  their  wit  or  hu- 
mour, they  bMt  thdr  ears  with  s<Hnethmg 
which  is  ^reeable  to  their  temper,  though 
below  their  understanding.  Apwaus  cannot 
resist  being  pleased,  if  you  give  Wm  an  ac- 
count of  a  delicious  meal;  or  Clodius,  if  you 
describe  a  wanton  beauty:  though  at  the 
same  time,  if  you  do  not  awake  those  in^ 
clinations  in  them,  no  men  are  better  judges 
of  what  is  just  and  delicate  in  conversation. 
But  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is  easier  to 
talk  to  the  man  than  to  the  man  of  sense. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  writers  of  least 
learning  are  best  skilled  in  the  luscious 
way.  The  poetesses  of  the  age  have  done 
WOTiders  in  this  kind;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  the  lady  who  writ  Ibrahfan,j  for  mtro- 
ducing  a  preparatory  scene  to  the  very  ac- 
tion, when  the  emperor  throws  his  hand- 
kerchief as  a  Mgnal  for  his  mistress  to  fol- 
low him  into  the  meet  retired  part  of  the 
seraglio.  It  mnst  be  confessed  his  Turkish 
majesty  went  off  with  a  good  air,  but  me- 
thought  we  made  but  a  sad  figure  who 
waited  without.  This  ingenious  gentiewo- 
man,  in  this  piece  of  bawdry,  refined  upon 
an  author  of  the  same  sex.t  who,  in  the 
Rover,  makes  a  country  'squire  stnp  to  hia 
Holland  drawers.  For  Blunt  is  disappomt- 
ed,  and  the  emperor  is  understood  to  go  on 
to  the  utmost.   The  pleasantry  of  stnppmg 
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almost  naked  has  b«en  rincc  practised 
(where  indeed  it  should  have  beai  begun) 
very'succc^Silly  at  Bartholomew  fair.* 

It  is  not  to  be  here  omitted,  that  in  one 
fd  the  above-mentioned  female  composi- 
tions, the  Rover  is  very  fre^uentiy  sent  aa 
the  same  errand;  as  I  take  it,  above  once 
every  act.  This  is  not  whdly  unnatural; 
for,  they  say,  the  men  authors  draw  them- 
selves m  th«r  chief  characters,  and  the 
iromen  writers  may  be  allowed  the  same 
Vberty.  Thus,  as  the  male  wit  gives  his 
hero  a  great  fortune,  the  female  gives  her 
heroine  a  good  gallant  at  the  end  of  the 
play.  But,  inde^  there  is  hardly  a  play 
Cne  can  go  to,  but  the  liero  or  fine  gentle- 
man of  it  struts  off  upon  the  same  account, 
and  leaves  us  to  consider  what  good  office  he 
has  put  us  to,  or  to  emidoy  ourselves  as  we 
please.  To  be  plain,  a  man  who  frequents 
plays  would  have  a  very  respectful  notion 
c£  himself,  were  he  to  recollect  how  often 
he  has  b^n  used  as  a  pimp  to  ravishing 
tyrants,  or  successful  rakes.  When  the 
actors  make  their  exit  cm  this  good  occa- 
sion, the  ladies  are  sure  to  have  an  examin- 
ing glance  from  the  pit,  to  see  how  they 
rtum  what  passes;  and  a  few  lewd  fools  are 
very  ready  to  emiploy  their  talents  upon  the 
composure  or  freedom  of  thdr  looks.  Such 
indaents  as  these  make  some  ladies  wholly 
absent  themselves  from  the  playhouse;  and 
others  never  miss  the  first  day  of  a  pla^, 
lest  it  should  prove  too  luscious  to  admit 
thdr  ginng  with  any  countenance  to  it  on 
the  second. 

If  men  of  ^t,  who  think  fit  to  write  for 
{he  sta^  instead  of  this  pitiful  way  of  giv- 
ing dd^fht,  would  turn  their  thoughts  upon 
rasing  it  from  such  good  natural  impulses 
as  are  in  the  audience,  but  are  choaked  up 
by  vice  and  luxury,  tbey  would  not  ociy 
please,  but  befriend  us  at  the  same  time. 
If  a  man  had  a  mind  to  be  new  in  his  way 
of  writing,  might  not  he  who  is  represented 
M  a  fine  gentieman,  though  he  betrays  the 
honour  and  bed  of  bis  neighbour  and  friend, 
and  lies  with  half  the  women  in  the  play, 
and  is  at  last  rewarded  with  her  of  the  bnt 
character  in  it;  I  say,  upon  giving  the  co- 
medy another  cast,  might  not  such  a  one 
divert  the  audience  quite  as  weD,  if  at  the 
catastrophe  he  were  found  out  for  a  traitor, 
and  met  with  contempt  accordingly?  Thene 
is  sddom  a  person  devoted  to  above  one 
dariing  vice  at  a  time,  so  that  there  is  room 
enough  to  catch  at  men's  hearts  to  their 
good  and  advantage,  if  the  poets  will  at- 
tenapt  it  with  the  hcnesty  wnich  becomes 
their  character. 

There  is  no  man  who  loves  his  bottle  or 
his  mistress,  in  a  manner  so  very  aban- 
doned, as  not  to  be  capable  of  reUdung  an 
iwreeable  character,  that  is  in  no  way  a 
stave  to  either  of  those  pursuits.  A  man 
that  u  temperate,  generous,  valiant,  chaKte, 


*  Tb8  apimraiioe  of  Lady  Marjr,  «  rope-dancer  at 
Bntkoionaw  Mr,  |«*t  occaiioii  to  tUi  mpei  anlmad- 


faithful,  and  honest,  may,  at  the  same  toe, 
have  wit,  humour,  mirth,  gfxA  breeding, 
and  gallantry.  While  he  exerts  these  lif- 
ter qualities,  twenty  occasions  might  be  in- 
vented to  show  he  is  master  of  the  other 
noble  virtues.  Such  characters  would  smite 
and  reprove  the  heart  of  a  man  of  sense, 
when  he  is  given  up  to  his  pleasures.  He 
would  see  he  has  been  mistaken  all  this 
while,  and  be  convinced  that  a  sound  con- 
stitntion  and  an  innocent  mind,  are  the  true 
iim^dients  for  beccnning  and  enjoying  life. 
AD  men  of  true  taste  would  call  a  man  of 
wit,  who  should  turn  his  ambition  this  way, 
a  friend  and  benefactor  to  his  country;  but 
I  am  at  a  loss  what  name  they  would  give 
him,  who  makes  use  of  his  capadty  for 
omtrary  purposes.  R. 


No.  53.]    Monday,  Jfiril  30, 1711. 

Omnn  ut  tecuAi  meritii  pro  tallbot  tnnof 
Bilgat,  et  pulclira  ftelat  te  prole  pannteB. 

rifgm  JK^  i.  wL 
To  crown  xhj  wortb,  ibe  ttaall  be  ever  tUw, 
And  make  tbee  flttber  of  a  beaateoui  line. 

An  ingenious  correspondent,  like  a 
sprightiy  wife,  will  always  have  the  last 
word.  I  did  not  think  my  last  letter  to  the 
deformed  fhitemity  would  have  occauoned 
any  answer,  especially  dnce  1  had  pro> 
mised  them  so  sudden  a  vidt;  but  as  they 
think  they  cannot  show  too  great  a  venera- 
tioa  for  my  perscm,  they  have  already  sent 
me  up  an  answer.  As  to  the  proposal  of  a 
marriage  between  myself  ana  the  match- 
less Hecatissa,  I  have  but  one  objection  to 
it;  which  is,  that  all  the  society  will  expect 
to  be  acquainted  with  her;  and  who  can  be 
sure  of  keeping  a  woman's  heart  longv 
where  she  may  nave  so  much  dioice?  l  ' 
am  the  more  caarmed  at  this,  because  the 
lady  seems  particularly  smitten  with  men 
of  war  make. 

I  believe  I  shall  set  my  heart  upon  her; 
and  think  never  the  worse  of  my  mistress 
for  an  epigram  a  smart  fellow  writ,  as  he 
thought,  against  her;  it  does  but  tiie  more 
recommend  her  to  mew  At  the  same  time 
I  cannot  but  discover  that  his  malice  is 
stolen  from  Martial: 

■  Taeta  plaoea,  andiu  placaa,  ai  noa  vMaan, 
Tota  place* ;  aeutro,  n  vidcais,  place*.' 
'  WUtot  In  tlK  dark  on  Xbf  aoil  l)and  I  bung. 
And  heard  the  tempt!  nf  Syren  in  tby  toncue, 
Wkat  flamee,  what  darti,  what  anfulib,  I  eadnildl 
Bat  wben  tlw  cawU*  estar'd,  I  waa  enr'd.' 

•  Your  letter  to  us  we  have  received,  as 
a  signal  mark  of  your  favoor  and  brotherly 
affection.  We  shall  be  heartily  g;lad  to  see 
your  short  face  in  Oxford:  and  since  the 
wisdom  of  onr  legislature  has  been  immor- 
talized in  your  speculations,  and  our  perso- 
nal ddbrmities  in  some  sort  by  you  recorded 
to  all  posterity;  we  hold  ourselves  in  grati- 
tude bound  to  recdve,  with  the  highest  re- 
spect, an  such  persons  as  for  their  extraor- 
dinary merit  you  shall  think  fit,  from  time 
to  time,  to  recommend  unto  tlje  board.  Alt 
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fcrtfae  nctuit  (^wwl,  -wc  have  an  easy 
duir  prqMied  at  the  uj^ier  end  cf  the 
bUe;  wtuch  we  doubt  not  but  she  will 
grace  widi  a  veiy  hideous  aq;>ect,  and 
mnch  better  become  the  seat  in  the  native 
and  unalected  nncomeliness  Gf  her  penon, 
than  inth  all  the  soperfidal'  airs  of  the 
pencil,  which  (as  yaa  have  very  ingenioody 
I  obterred)  vamsh  with  a  breathi  and  the 
■xat  innocent  adorer  may  de&ce  the  shrine 
iridi  a  nhitaticHi,  and  in  the  literal  sense  of 
nr  poets,  snatch  and  imptint  his  balmy 
Usin,  and  devour  her  melting  lips.  In 
Aatl,  the  only  faces  of  the  Pictish  kind 
Itet  wHl  endure  the  weather,  must  be  of 
Dr.  Carbuncle's  die;  though  his,  in  truth, 
has  cost  him  a  world  the  painting;  but 
then  he  boasts  with  Zeoxes,  m  tetemitattm 
fiiami  and  oft  jocosely  tells  the  fair  ones, 
voud  they  acquire  colours  that  would  stand 
kiaiDg,  they  must  no  longer  punt,  but  drink 
fbracomplexitm:  a  maxim  that  in  this  our 
age  has  been  pursued  with  no  ill  success;  and 
has  been  as  admirable,  in  its  effects,  as  the 
fuMus  cosmetic  mentioned  in  the  Postman, 
aad  invested  by  the  renowned  British  Hip- 
pocratesitf  the  pestle  and  mortar;  making 
ue  party,  after  a  doe  course,  rosy,  hale, 
aid  airy;  and  the  best  and  most  approved 
iwdpt  now  extant,  for  the  fever  of  the 
Wits.  But  to  return  to  our  female  candi- 
date, who,  I  understand  is  returned  to  hei^ 
•d^  and  will  no  longer  hang  out  false 
Goloira;  as  she  is  the  first  of  her  sex  that 
has  done  us  ao  great  an  bcmoor,  she  will 
cettoinly  in  a  very  short  time,  both  in  prose 
sod  verse,  be  a  lady  of  the  most  celebrated 
■^fcnnity  now  living,  and  meet  with  many 
admrers  here  as  fnghtfiil  as  herself.  But 
heiog  a  loDg-hcadedt  gentlewoman,  I  am 
apt  toimt^ine  die  has  some  further  design 
ttaa  yon  have  yet  penetrated;  and  perhaps 
has  more  mina  to  Ute  Spectator  than  any 
^  his  fraternity,  as  the  person  of  all  the 
vocid  she  could  Hke  for  a  patanour.  And 
tf  n,  really  I  cannot  but  applaud  ber  choice, 
and  shouM  be  glad,  if  it  might  lie  in  my 
powtf,  to  effect  an  amicable  accommoda- 
wn  betwixt  two  feces  of  such  different  ex- 
tremes, as  the  only  posrable  expedient  to 
nwid  the  breed,  and  rectify  the  phyuog- 
nomy  of  the  family  on  both  side*.  And 
agan,  as  she  is  a  lady  of  a  very  fluent  elo- 
tntion,  you  need  not  fear  that  your  first 
child  will  be  born  dumb,  which  otherwise 
TW  night  haye  reason  to  be  apprehensive 
«t  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  can  see  no- 
thing shocking  in  it;  for  though  she  has  not 
a&tt  like  a  john-apple,  yet  as  a  late  Mend 
<f  nune,  who  at  ax^-five  ventured  on  a 
1ms  of  fifteen,  very  frequently  in  the  re- 
Baining  five  years  of  his  life  gave  me  to 
■nderabnd,  that  as  old  as  he  then  seemed, 
*hen  they  were  first  married  he  and  his 
spwise  coDld  make  but  fourscore;  so  may 
■■dam  Hecatissa  very  jnstly  allege  here- 
after, that  as  long-visaed  as  she  may  then 
he  thought,  upon  ihdr  wedding-day  Mr. 
Spccwtor  aid  abe  had  but  haU  an  dl  of 
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face  betwixt  them;  and  this  my  worthy 
predecessor,  Mr.  Sergeant  Chin,  always 
maintained  to  be  no  more  than  the  tnie 
oval  proportion  between  man  and  wife. 
But  as  this  may  be  a  new  thing  to  you,  who 
have  hitherto  had  no  expectations  frcon 
women,  I  shall  allow  you  what  time  you 
think  fit  to  consider  on  it;  not  without  some 
hope  of  seeing  at  last  your  thoughts  here- 
upon snbj<Hnra  to  mine,  and  which  is  an 
h<HK)ur  much  desired  by,  sir,  your  assured 
friend,  and  most  humble  servant, 

•HUGH  GOBLIN,  Prx»e».' 

The  following  letter  has  not  much  in  it» 
but  as  it  is  written  in  my  own  praise,  I  can- 
not from  my  heart  suppress  it. 

'Sir, — ^You  proposed  in  your  Spectator 
rf  last  Tuesday,  Mr.  Hobbs's  hypothesis 
for  solving  that  very  odd  phsenomenon  of 
laughter.  You  have  made  the  hypothesis 
valuable  by  espousing  it  yourself;  for  had 
it  continued  Mr.  Hobbss,  nobody  would 
have  minded  it  Now  here  this  perplexed 
case  arises.  A  certain  company  laughed 
very  heartily  upon  the  rea(Ung  of  that  very 
paper  of  yours;  and  the  truth  of  it  is,  he 
must  be  a  man  of  more  than  ordinaiy 
constancy  that  could  stand  out  against  so 
much -comedy,  and  not  do  as  we  did.  Now 
there  are  few  men  In  the  world  so  far  lost 
to  ^  good  sense,  as  to  look  upon  you  to  be 
a  man  in  a  state  of  folly  "  iiuFerior  to  him- 
self."— ^Pray  then  how  do  you  justify  your 
hypothecs  of  laughter? 

« Your  most  humble,  Q.  R.* 

*  Thandar,  the  Mh  of  the  month  of  fool*. 

'Sir, — ^In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  mtist 
desire  you  to  recollect  yourwlf ;  and  you 
will  find,  that  when  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  be  so  merry  over  my  paper,  you  laughed 
at  the  idiot,  the  German  courtier,  the  gpper, 
the  merry-andrew,  the  haberdasher,  the 
biter,  the  butt,  and  not  at 

•  Your  humble  servant, 

R.  'THE  SPECTATOR.' 


No.  53.]    Tttetday,  May  1,  1711. 

AJnnandn  iKuiite  donnitat  Bonienu, 

Bor.  Jtn  Put  Ter.  39K, 
Borne*  hinuelf  bttli  heen  otaerr'd  to  nod. 


Mt  correspondents  grow  so  numerous, 
that  I  cannot  avoid  frequentiy  inserting 
their  appUcations  t(^me. 

•Mr-  Spectator, — I  am  glad  I  eta  in  • 
form  yon,  that  your  endeavours  to  adom 
that  sex,  which  is  the  fairest  part  of  the 
visible  creation,  are  well  received,  and  like 
to  prove  not  unsuccessfuL  The  triumph 
of  Daphne  over  her  aster  Lctitia  has 
been,  .the  subject  of  conversation  at  several 
tea-tables  wnere  I  have  been  present;  and 
I  have  observed  the  feir  circle  not  a  little 
pleased  to  find  yon  conndering  them  aa 
reaaonable  creatures,  and  eodewniaring  to 
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banish  that  Mahometan  autom,  which  had 
too  much  prevailed  even  in  this  island,  of 
treating  women  as  if  they  had  no  souls. 
I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  wanting  to  the  finish- 
ing of  these  lovely  pieces  oi  human  nature, 
b^des  the  turning  and  applying  their  am- 
bition properly,  and  -the  Keeping  them  up 
to  a  sense  of  what  is  their  tnie  merit. 
Epictetus,  that  plun,  hcoest  philosopher, 
as  little  as  he  had  of  gallantry,  appears  to 
have  understood  them,  as  well  as  the  po- 
lite St  Evremont,  and  has  hit  this  point 
very  luckily.  '  When  young  women, '  says 
he,  'arrive  at  a  certain  age,  they  hear 
themselves  called  Mistresses,  and  are 
made  to  believe  that  their  only  business  is 
to  please  the  men;  they  immetuately  benn 
to  dress,  and  place  all  their  hopes  in  me 
adorning  of  their  persons;  it  is  therefore,' 
continues  he,  'worth  the  while  to  endea- 
vour by  all  means  to  make  them  sensible 
that  the  honour  paid  to  them  is  only  upon 
account  of  their  conducting  themselves 
wit^  virtue,  modesty,  and  discretion.' 

'Now,  to  pursue  the  matter  yet  further, 
and  to  render  your  cares  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  fair  ones  more  effectual,  I 
would  propose  a  new  method,  like  those 
applications  which  are  said  to  ccavey  their 
virtue  by  svmpathv;  and  that  is,  that  in 
order  to  emSeUish  tne  mistress,  vou  should 
give  a  new  education  to  the  lover,  and 
teach  the  men  not  to  be  any  longer  d^zled 
by  false  charms  and  unreal  beauty.  I  can- 
not but  think  that  if  our  sex  knew  always 
how  to  place  their  esteem  justly,  the  other 
would  not  be  so  often  wanting  to  them- 
selves in  deserving  it  For  as  the  being 
enamoured  with  a  woman  of  sense  and  vir- 
tue is  an  improvement  to  a  man's  under- 
standing ana  morals,  and  the  pasdon  is 
ennobled  by  the  object'  which  inspires  it; 
so  on  the  other  side,  the  appearing  amiable 
to  a  man  of  a  wise  and  elegant  mind,  car- 
ries in  itself  no  small  degree  of  merit  and 
accomplishment  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  one  way  to  make  the  women  yet  more 
agreeable  is,  to,  make  the  men  more  vir- 
tuous. I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, R.  B.' 

•April  36th. 

<SiR, — ^Yours  of  Saturday  Ust  I  read, 
not  without  some  resentment;  but  I  will 
suppme,  when  you  say  you  expect  an  in- 
undation of  ribands  and  brocades,  and  to 
see  many  new  vanities  which  the  women 
will  foil  into  upon  a  peace  with  France, 
that  you  intend  only  uie  unthinking  part 
of  our  sex;  and  what  methods  can  reduce 
them  to  reason  is  hard  to  imagine. 

•But,  rir,  there  are  otiiers  yet,  that 
your  instructions  might  be  of  great  use  to, 
who,  after  their  best  endeavours,  are  some- 
tintes  at  a  loss  to  acquit  themselves  to  a  cen- 
sorious worid.  I  am  &r  from  thinking  you 
can  altogether  disapprove  of  cooversation 
between  ladies  and  gmtlcmen,  r^ulated  by 


the  rules  of  honour  and  prudence;  and 
have  thought  it  an  observation  not  Ul-made^ 
that  where  that  was  wholly  denied,  the 
women  lost  thejr  wit,  and  tne  men  their 
good  manners.  It  is,  sure,  from  those  im- 
proper liberties  ^  mentioned,  that  a  sort 
of  undistinguismng  peofde  shall  baiush 
from  thdr  drawing-rooms  the  best-bred 
men  in  the  world,  utd  condemn  those  that 
do  not  Your  stating  this  pcnnt  might,  I 
think,  be  of  good  use,  as  well  as  much 
oblige,  sir,  your  admirer  and  most  humble 
servant,  ANNA  BELLA.' 

No  answer  to  this,  till  Anna  Bella  sends 
a  description  of  those  she  calls  the  best- 
bred  men  in  the  worid. 

'Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  a  gentieman 
who  for  many  years  last  past  have  been 
well  known  to  be  truly  splenetic,  and  that 
my  spleen  arises  from  having  contracted  so 
gn»t  a  delicacjr,  by  reading  the  best  au- 
thors, and  keepmg  the  most  refined  com- 
pany, that  I  cannot  bear  the  least  impro- 
priety of  language,  or  rusticity  of  behavioor. 
Now,  tit,  I  have  ever  lookra  upon  this  as 
a  wise  distemper;  but  by  late  observationa 
find,  that  every  heavy  wretch,  who  has  no- 
thing to  say,  excuses  his  dulness  by  com- 
plai^g  of  the  spleen.  Nay,  I  saw  the 
other  day,  two  fellows  in  a  tavern  kitchen 
set  up  for  it,  caH  for  a  pint  and  pipes,  and 
only  oy  guzzling  liquor,  to  each  other's 
health,  and  by  wafting  smoke  in  each 
other's  face,  pretend  to  throw  off  the 
spleen.  I  appeal  to  yon  whether  these  - 
dishonours  are  to  be  done  to  the  distemper 
of  the  great  and  the  poUte.  I  beseech  you, 
sir,  to  mfbrm  these  fellows  that  they  have 
not  the  spleen,  because  they  cannbt  talk 
without  the  help  of  a  glass  at  their  months, 
or  convey  their  meaning  to  each  other 
without  tne  interposition  of  clouds.  If  you 
will  not  do  this  with  all  speed,  I  assure  you, 
for  my  part,  I  will  wholly  quit  the  disease, 
and  ror  the  fiiture  be  merry  with  the  wil- 
gar.    I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant' 

•  Sir,— This  is  to  let  yon  understand  that 
I  am  a  reformed  Starer,  and  conceived  a 
detestaticn  for  that  practice  from  what  you 
have  writ  upon  the  subject  But  as  you 
have  been  very  severe  upcn  the  behaviour 
cf  us  men  at  ^vina  service^  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  so  apparentiy  partial  to  the  women, 
as  to  let  them  go  wholly  unobserved.  If 
they  do  every  thmg  that  is  possible  to  at- 
tract our  eyes,  are  we  more  culpable  than 
they,  for  looking  at  them?  I  happened  last 
Sunday  to  be  shut  into  a  pew,  which  was 
fiill  of  young  ladies  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
and  b^uty.  When  the  service  began,  I 
had  not  room  to  kneel  at  the  confessiop, 
but  as  I  stood  kept  my  eyes  from  wander- 
ing as  well  as  I  was  able,  till  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  who  is  a  Peeper,  resolved  to 
bring  down  my  looks  and  fix  my_  devotkaa 
on  hersel£  You  are  to  know,  sir,  that  a. 
Peeper  woika  with  her  hands,  .eyes,  and. 
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£ni;  «ne  of  which  is  continnally  in  modon, 
liule  ihe  thinks  she  is  not  actually  the  ad- 
minuion  of  some  ogler  or  starer  in  the  con- 
gnsation.  As  I  stood  utterly  at  a  loss  how 
to  behave  mj'self,  surrounded  as  I  was, 
this  Peeper  so  placed  herself  as  to  be 
bedingjnst  before  me.  She  displayed  the 
most  bamtifiil  bosom  imaginaUe,  whidi 
heaved  and  fell  with  some  fervour,  while  a 
ddicate  wdl-shaped  arm  held  a  fan  over 
lier&ce.  It  was  not  in  nature  to  command 
toe's  eyes  from  this  object  I  could  not 
avoid  talking  notice  also  of  her  fan,  which 
bad  on  it  various  figures  very  improper  to 
bdiold  on  that  occasion.  There  lay  m  the 
body  of  the  piece  a  Venus  under  a  purple 
oaapf  huied  ■with  curious  wreaths  of  dra- 
pery, half  naked,  attended  with  a  trun  of 
Copids,  who  were  busy  in  fanning  her  as 
Ae  dept  Behind  her  was  drawn  a  satyr 
pnpiag  over  the  silken  fence,  and  threat- 
enii^  to  break  through  it  I  frequently 
•ftred  to  turn  my  sight  another  way,  but 
vas  still  detained  by  the  fascination  of  the 
Pemer's  eyes,  who  had  long  practised  a 
atiuinthem,  to  recal  the  parting  glances 
of  her  beholders.  Tou  see  my  complaint, 
aad  I  hope  yon  will  take  these  mischievous 
po^e,  the  Peepers,  into  your  considera- 
tioL  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  think  a 
Peeper  as  much  more  ^micious  than  a 
Starer,  as  an  ambuscade  is  more  to  be  fear- 
ed than  an  open  assault  I  am.  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant ' 

This  Peeper  ■UMngboth  fan  and  eyes,  to 
be  (xosideitd  as  a  Tict,  and  proceed  ac- 


'KiHc  Latinus  to  the  Spectatok, 
greeting. 
VThonjh  some  may  think  we  descend 
"Wn  cur  imperial  dignity,  in  holding  cor- 
ftspondence  with  a  private  literate;  yet  as 
■^  have  great  respect  to  all  good  inten- 
tos  br  onr  service,  we  do  not  esteem  it 
Joieath  us  to  return  you  our  royal  thanks 
w  what  vou  have  published  in  our  behalf, 
'hile  under  confinement  in  the  enchanted 
tastle  of  the  Savoy,  and  ftir  yoor  mention  of 
aabsMyfor  apnnceinmiafortone.  This 
gw  timely  zeal  has  inclined  the  hearts  of 
overs  to  be  aiding  unto  us,  if  we  could 
propose  the  means.  We  have  taken  their 
l<yia-irill  into  cohaderation,  and  have  conr 
ttved  a  method  which  will  be  easy  to 
those  who  shall  rive  the  aid,  and  not  unac- 
Kptable  to  us  who  receive  it  A  CMicert 
«  imiac  shall  be  prepared  at  Haberdash- 
o'f-han,  for  Wednesday  the  second  of 
May,  and  we  will  honour  the  said  entertain- 
""eat  with  our  own  presence,  where  each 
Ptrsoo  shall  be  assessed  hut  at  two  shil- 
™g»  and  sixpence.  What  We  expect  from 
J"*  is,  that  yon  publish  these  our  royal  in- 
twtois,  with  injunction  that  they  be  read 
Wall  tea-tables  within  the  cities  m  London 
fad  Westminster;  and  so  we  bid  you 
heaitily  tarewelL 

'LATINUS,  King  of  the  FoUciatu. 


'  Given  at  our  court  in  Vinegar-yard, 
story  the  third  from  the  earth,  April  28, 
1711.'  R. 


Na  54.]     Wednetday,  May  2,  1711. 

Btreniut  no>  exercet  inertia. 

Bur.  Lib.  3.  Ep.  xi.  a& 
I.aIx»{oiu  IdlenMB  oor  povrera  emplojn. 

The  following  letter  being  the  first  that 
I  have  received  from  the  learned  university 
of  Cambridge,  I  could  not  but  do  myself 
the  honour  of  publishing  it  It  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  sect  of  philosophers  which 
has  arose  in  that  famous  residence  of  learn- 
ing^ and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  sect  this  age 
is  likely  to  produce. 

♦Cambridge,  April  26. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— Believing  you  to  be 
an  universal  encourager  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  artd  glad  of , any  information  from 
the  learned  world,  I  thought  an  account  of 
a  sect  of  philosophers,  very  frequent  among 
us,  but  not  taken  notice  ot  as  tar  as  I  can 
remember,  by  any  writers,  either  ancient 
or  modem,  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
you.  The  philosophers  of  this  sect  are 
m  the  language  of  our  univer^ty  called 
Loungers.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  as  in  many 
other  things,  so  likewise  in  this,  the  an- 
cients have  been  defective;  viz;  in  men- 
tioning no  philosophers  of  this  sort  Some 
indeed  will  affirm  that  they  are  a  kind  of 
Peripatetics,  because  we  see  them  conti 
nually  waJking  about  But  I  would  have 
these  gentlemen  consider,  that  though  the 
ancient  Peripatetics  walked  much,  yet  they 
wrote  much  also;  witness,  to  the  sorrow  of 
this  sect,  AristoUe  and  others;  whereas  it 
is  notorious  that  most  of  our  professors 
never  lay  out  a  farthing  either  in  pen,  ink, 
or  paper.  Others  are  for  deriving  them 
ftx>m  Diogenes,  because  several  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  sect  have  a  great  deal  of 
cynical  humour  in  them,  and  delight  much, 
in  sunshine.  But  then,  again,  Diogenes  was 
content  to  have  his  constant  habitation  in  a 
narrow  tub,  wliilst  our  philosophers  are  so 
far  from  being  of  his  opinion,  that  it  is 
death  to  them  to  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  good  handsome  convenient  cham- 
ber but  for  half  an  hour.  Others  there  are 
who  irova.  the  clearness  of  thdr  heads  de- 
duce the  pedigree  of  loungers  from  that 
great  man  (I  think  it  was  either  Plato  or 
Socrates)  who,  after  all  his  study  and 
learning,  professed,  that  all  he  then  knew 
was,  that  ne  knew  nothing.  You  easily  see 
this  is  but  a  shallow  argument,  and  may 
be  soon  confuted. 

•I  have  with  g^at  puns  and  industry 
made  my  observation  from  time  to  time 
upon  these  sages;  and  having  now  all  ma- 
terials ready,  am  compiling^  a  treatise, 
wherein  I  sh^  set  forth  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  this  famous  sect,  together  with 
their  maxims,  austerities,  manner  of  living, 
&C.    Having  prevailed  with  a  friend  who 
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deaigns  ahotdjr  to  pnbUsh  a  new  editkn  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  to  add  this  treatise  of 
mine  by  vray  of  supplement;  I  shall  now, 
to  let  the  worid  see  what  majr  be  expected 
from  me  (first  beeeing  tar.  Spectator's 
leave  that  the  worid  may-  see  it)  briefly 
touch  upon  some  of  my  chief  observations, 
and  then  subscribe  myself  your  humble 
servant.  In  the  first  place  I  shall  give  you 
two  or  three  of  their  maxims:  the  Ainoa- 
mental  one,  upon  which  their  wfa(de  ^stem 
is  built,  is  this,  viz.  'That  time  being  an 
implacable  enemy  to,  and  destroyer  at  all 
things,  ought  to  be  pud  in  his  own  coin, 
and  be  destroyed  and  murdered  without 
mercy,  by  all  uie  ways  that  can  be  invent- 
ed.' Another  favourite  saying  of  theirs  is, 
•That  bufflness  was  only  designed  for 
knaves,  and  study  for  blodcheads.'  A 
third  seems  to  be  a  ludicrous  one,  but  has 
a  great  effect  utxm  their  lives:  .a™i  is  ftis, 
•  That  the  devil  is  at  home. '  Now  for  thdr 
manner  of  living:  and  here  I  have  a  larg^ 
field  to  expatiate  in;  but  I  shall  reserve 
particulars  for  my  intended  discourse,  and 
now  only  mention  one  or  two  of  dteir 
principal  exercises.  The  elder  profidents 
employ  themselves  in  inspecting  mores  ho- 
minum  multorum,  in  getting  acquunted 
with  all  the  signs  and  windows  in  the  town. 
Some  are  arrived  to  so  g^reat  a  knowledge, 
that  they  can  tell  every  time  any  butcher 
kills  a  cali^  every  time  an  old  woman's  cat 
is  in  the  straw;  and  a  thousand  other  mat- 
ters as  important.  One  andent  philosopher 
contemplates  two  or  three  hours  every  day 
over  a  sun-dial;  and  is  true  to  the  dial. 


-A«  the  dial  to  the  nn, 


Althougli  it  be  not  ehone  apoii< 

Our  younger  students  are  content  to  carry 
thdr  speculations  as  yet  no  farther  than 
bowling-greens,  billiard-tables,  and  such 
like  places.  This  may  serve  for  a  sketch 
of  my  design;  in  which  I  hope  I  shall  have 
your  encoun^sement  I  am.  Sir,  yours.' 

I  must  be  so  just  as  to  observe  I  have  for- 
merly seen  of  this  sect  at  our  other  uiuver- 
ritv;  though  not  distingmshed  by  the  ap- 
pellation which  the  learned  historian,  my 
correspondent,  reports  they  bear  at  Cam- 
bridge. They  were  ever  looked  upon  as  a 
peojue  that  impaired  themselves  more  by 
their  strict  application  to  the  rules  of  their 
order,  than  any  other  students  whatever. 
Others  seldom  hurt  themselves  any  further 
than  to  gain  weak  eyes,  and  sometimes 
headaches;  but  these  philosophers  are 
seized  all  over  with  a  general  inability,  in- 
dolence, and  weariness,  and  a  certain  impa- 
tience of  the  place  they  are  in,  with  a  hea- 
viness in  removing  to  another. 

The  loungers  are  satined  with  odng 
merely  part  of  the  number  of  mankind, 
without  distinguishing  themselves  from 
amongst  them.  They  may  be  said  rather 
to  suiter  their  time  to  pass  than  to  spend  it, 
without  regard  to  the  past,  or  prospect  <d 
the  future.    AU  they  know  oT  this  life  is 


only  the  prewat  iaitaat,atid  do  not  taste 
even  thaL    Whea  cneof  ^ia  order  hap- 
pens to  be  a  man  of  fortune,  the  expcBse 
of  his  time  is  traaaf tared  to  his  coach  and 
horses,  and  his  liie  to  to  be  meMsued  by 
their  aMtion^nat  Us  own  eDJoymaits  or 
suflerings.    The  chief  entertainncnt  ooe 
of  these  phSoMpherscanpoaaMy  propose 
tofaimset^  utogetardisnof  drne.  Thii* 
metfainks,  migfat  divwaily  the  pmen  he '» 
weary  of  (his  own  dear  edf)  to  hiiBsd£    I 
have  known  tbeae  two  aniuaemeBts  make 
one  af  these  p^oaophets  make  a  verjr 
tolerable  figure  in  tiie  worid;  witii  variety 
of  dresses  in  public  assemUies  in  tovn, 
and  quick  motion  of  his  horses  cut  cf  it; 
now  to  Batii,  now  to  Tunbiidge,  then  to 
Mewmarketj  and  then  to  London,  he  has 
in  process  ot  time  brought  it  to  pass,  thafc 
his  coach  and  his  horses  have  b«en  Bnea* 
tioned in  aHtlMiae  places.    Whentbelonn- 
gOT  l«tve  an  academic  life,  and  instead  of 
Otis  more  degant  way  of  appearing  in  tiie 
pdite  world,  retire  to  the  seats  of  tiieir  an- 
cestors, they  usually  join  a  pade  of  dogs, 
and  employ  tfadr  days  in  defieoding  their 
poultry  ftisoL  (aixg*;  I  do  not  know  any 
other  method  that  any  of  this  order  have 
ever  taken  to  make  a  adse  in  the  woildj 
but  I  shall  esquire  into  such  abont  tiiia 
town  as  have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being; 
loungers  by  the  force  of  natural  paita, 
witbout  having  ever  seen  a  nniveraty :  and 
send  my  correspondent  £ar  the  embdlish- 
ment  of  his  book,  the  n^nes  and  history 
of  those  who  pass  their  lives  without  any 
inddents  at  all;  and  how  they  shift  o^ee- 
houses  and  chocolate-houses  from  hour  to 
hour,  to  get  over  the  insupportable  labour 
cf  doing  nothing.  R. 


No.  55.]     Thvrwim/,  May  3,  Ifll. 


— — Istaiet  in  Jeoom  wfto 
Nueontur  Domini — '—— 


nn.8atT.19a. 


Our  pMriom  play  tlie  tyrant  In  our  bnaita. 

Most  of  'the  trades,  profesuois  and 
ways  of  Uving  among  mankind,  take  tbor 
original  either  fixun  the  love  of  pleasure  or 
the  fear  of  want  The  former,  whoi  it 
becomes  too  violent,  degenerates  into  luxu- 
ry, and  the  latter  into  avarice.  As  theae 
two  prindples  of  action  draw  different 
ways,  Peraius  has  given  us  a  very  humour- 
ous account,  of  a  yaung  fellow  who  was 
roused  oat  of  his  bed  in  order  to  be  s^nt 
upon  a  long  voyage,  by  Avarice,  and  after- 
wards overpersuaded  and  kept  at  home 
by  Lnxuiy.  I  diall  set  down  the  pleadinga 
of  these  two  imaginary  persons,  as  they  are 
in  the  original,  with  Mr.  Piyden's  trana- 
Ution  d  thiemt 

Maw,  BiMr,  aMfti* :  iOga,  ia«ril  Avaritia;  (dai 
Bare*,  miaa,  taatM.aviie,  iaqnit.  Noa  qoeo. 
Et  qold  a(aia  ?  Kofitai  1  laperaai  adrelie  panto, 
Caetomam,  ataRiai,  etonom,  tlrae,  Inbrica  Oo*. 
Tolle  leeena  arliaae  fiiaer  e  aitieBia 
TerteaU<|nia;Jiin.    Bed  Janiteraa 
Ban),  lagoitatoia  diaito  tenbrsre  aaUaoa 
Oontaatni  paiafea,  M  Tivtn  com  Jera  taaMik 
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Ocyw  ad  ■mTem.    NiJ  obstal  qain  trabe  tksU 
Anan  raiiaa,  aM  nlen  Laxnria  ante 
MictaiBiBaiiasi; Quo deiBdelmane rail T  Osof 
Qaidtiliivia}  CkUitoaabpeetoniaafeala biUa 
htaaaii,  qaaaa  nonaxliiuerit  Draa  dents  ? 
Tbb'  anfe  tranailiaa?  Tibi  torta  cansabe  ftilto 
Coaa  lit  U  traoatra  7  Teienianumqne  rabellara 
KiWet  Twla  Unas  |te«  MaatUa  obba  ? 
Qaiil  pctuT  Dt  mnnimi,  qnoa  hie  quneanoe  modeato 
Hitrioaa,  patiast  avidoa  aodara  deuneea  T 
ladtdj^genioreaTpainaadiilda;  noatrumaat 
<laodTlTia;dBis,  et  BWnea,  et  IklKda  ll», 
Vm  mgaMT  latU;  fbclt  bonu    Boo  qood  loqaor, 

iadeeaL 
BaqsMaciaT    Dnpliei i> dWeraam aeinfcrla hano. 
~  iT— •  Ait.  T.  138. 


'WIMker  alone  or  in  thy  bariofa  lap, 
mnibaa  wooidat  take  a ]a>]r aioraingHinav; 
Cfi  op.  1871  Avanee }  than  ■lor'at  again, 
amijicat  tby  iimba,  and  jravrn'at,  but  all  in  Tain. 
Tke  raned  tyrant  no  denial  taltea ; 
AthiicoBBand  tli'  nnwHUncalnnard  wakaa. 
WtKBiM  I  dol  he  criea;  WbatFaaya  bia  kwd; 
Wbf  riie,  majte  ready,  and  go  atraigbt  aboard ; 
Wnb  fidi,  from  Eiunne  leaa,  thy  Teaael  fVeight ; 
Rai,  catlor,  Coan  winea,  the  iroiuua  wept 
ClfeffiT,  and  Sabaaa  inoenae,  tain 
Wnk  thy  owm  IWBda,  firom  the  tir'd  camel'i  back. 
And  with  p<it»hite  thy  Tunning  marketa  main; 
■e  am  to  tatn  the  penny ;  He  and  awear ; 
lb  wMaaoBK  ain:  bnt  Jore,  thou  aay'at  win  hear. 
^<tar,  Ibol,  or  starre,  for  the  dilerama'i  even ; 
AtndEBian  thoa  1  and  ha|)e  to  go  to  beav^t 

ItaolTM  f>r  aea,  the  alavea  thy  baggage  pack, 
iMhaaddied  with  bia  boiden  on  Ua  baek: 
Dabiag  ntaida  thy  voyage  now,  but  he, 
TIal  ant,  vohiptaoaa  nince,  call'd  Luznry ; 
And  be  may  aak  tUa  avil  qoeation ;  Friend, 
WhUdoat  thoa  make  a  aUpboaidl  To  what  e>d> 
An  then  of  BetMem'a  noble  college  ftee  ? 
Stark,  Mariag  mad,  that  thou  woohfat  tempt  tbs  aeat 
MM  in  acaUn,  on  a  taatraeelaid, 
Oa  a  biDWB  Oeorse,  with  looey  awabben  ftd ; 
Dnd  wine,  that  atinka  of  the  Boraehio,  aup 
hnafowljadc,  or  greaay  maple  cup  T 
ta;  vedd^  tboa  bear  all  thie,  to  raiae  thy  alon, 
fnm  nz  i'  th<  bnivdred  to  rix  bnadied  motet 
bdalge.  and  to  thy  geiUiia  freely  giro; 
Tw,  aet  to  hn  at  eaae,  ia  not  to  liTC. 
Doib  Kalki  beUnd  tbee,  and  each  Ihring  boor 
Dm  Koe  looee  rennunt  of  thy  UA  devour. 
Uie,  while  tboo  liVat ;  for  death  will  make  ua  aU 
A  laoe,  a  nothing  but  an  oU  wife'a  ule. 
4eak :  wilt  tboaATarice  or  Pleaauie  ehooae 
nbethyleidf  Take  one,  and  one  reftiae.' 

When  a  jgovemment  flourishes  in  con- 
Jinests,  and  is  secure  from  foreign  attacks, 
toaturaUy  &IIs  into  all  the  pleasures  of 
kamy;  and  as  these  pleasures  are  veiy 
sj^eaave,  they  put  those  who  are  acf- 
wed  to  them  upon  raisine  fresh  supplies 
«f  moDcy,  by  all  the  methods  Of  rapacioUs- 
aessand  cormptioi;  so  that  avarice  and 
Ibxhij  very  men  become  one  complicated 
pBnciple  of  action,  in  those  whose  hearts 
*K  vhoUy  set  upon  ease,  magnificence, 
ad  pleasure.  The  most  degant  and  cor- 
net of  an  Uie  Latin  historians  observes, 
ttiat  in  lug  time,  when  the  most  formidable 
D*tts  of  the  worid  were  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
luiM,  (he  republic  sunk  into  those  two  vices 
<■  a  qoite  different  nature,  luxury  and  ava- 
rice:* and  accordingly  describes  Catiline  as 
«oe  who  coveted  the  wealth  of  other  men, 
tt  the  same  time  that  he  squandered  away 
Us  own.  This  observation  on  the  com- 
■onweahh,  when  it  was  in  its  height  of 
power  and  riches,  holds  good  of  all  go- 
^cnniKDts  that  are  settled  m  a  state  of  ease 

*  AHaai  afpetena,  aii  preltou.— «h». 


and  prosperity.  At  such  times  men  nator- 
^y  endeavour  to  outshine  one  another  in 
pomp  and  splendour,  and  halving  no  fears  to 
alarm  them  from  ^road,  indulge  them- 
sdves  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  plea- 
saves  tbey  can  get  into  their  possesaon; 
which  naturally  produces  avarice,  and 
an  immoderate  pursuit  after  wealth  and 
richea 

Aa  I  was  hnmooring  myself  in  the  specn* 
lation  of  those' two  great  principles  m  ac- 
titn,  I  could  not  forbear  throwing  my 
diongfatB  into  a  little  kind  of  allegory  or 
fable,  with  wluch  I  shall  here  present  my 
reader. 

There  were  two  very  powerful  tyrants 
engaged  in  a  perpetual  war  against  each 
other,  the  name  of  the  first  was  Luxury, 
and  (rf  the  second  Avarice.  The  aim  of 
each  of  them  w^  no  less  than  universal 
mcmarchy  over  the  hearts  of  mankind, 
Luxnry  had  many  generals  tmder  him, 
who  did  him  great  service,  as  Pleasure, 
Mirth,  Pomp,  and  Fashion.  Avarice  was 
likewise  very  strong  in  his  officers,  being 
faithfblly  served  by  Hunger,  Industry, 
Care,  and  Watchfiilness:  he  had  likewise 
a  privy-coimsellor  who  was  always  at  his 
elbow,  and  whimpering  something  or  other 
in  his  ear:  the  name  of  this  privy-conn- 
seUor  was  Poverty.  As  Avarice  coft- 
dntrted  himself  by  the  c^tmsels  of  Poverty, 
his  antagonist  was  entirely  guided  by  the 
dictates  and  advice  of  Pl^ty,  who  was  his 
first  counsellor  and  minister  of  state,  that 
concerted  eUI  his  measures  for  him,  and 
never  departed  out  of  his  sight.  While 
these  two  great  rivals  were  tluis  contend- 
ing for  empire,  their  conquests  were  very 
varioua  Luxury  got  possession  of  one 
heart,  and  Avarice  m  another.  The  father 
of  a  family  would  often  range  himself  un- 
der the  banners  of  Avarice,  and  the  son 
under  those  of  Luxury.  The  wife  and  the 
husband  would  often  declare  themsdves 
on  the  two  difierent  parties:  nay,  the  same 
persem  would  very  rtten  ade  with  one  in 
nis  youth,  and  revolt  to  the  other  in  his  old 
age.  Indeed  the  wise  men  of  the  worid 
stood  neuter;  but  alas!  their  numbers  were 
not  omsaderable.  At  length,  when  these 
two  potentates  had  wearied  themselves  with 
waging  war  upon  one  another,  they  agreed 
upon  an  interview,  at  which  neither  of 
tiieir  counsellors  were  to  be  present  It  i* 
said  that  Luxury  began  the  parley,  and  af- 
ter having  represented  the  endless  state  d 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged,  told  his 
enemy,  with  a  frankness  of  heart  which  is 
natural  to  him,  that  he  beUeved  they  two 
riioold  be  very  good  friends  were  in  not  for 
the  instigations  of  Poverty,  that  piemicious 
counsellor,  who  made  an  ill  use  m  his  ear, 
and  filled  him  with  groundless  apprehen- 
fflons  and  prejudices.  To  this  Avarice  re 
plied,  that  he  looked  upon  Plenty  (the  first 
mimster  of  his  airtagtnust)  to  be  a  much 
more  destructive  counsellor  than  Poverty, 
for  that  he  watr  perpetually  suggesting 
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pleasures,  banishing  all  the  necessaij  cau- 
tions against  want,  and  consequently  nn- 
dermimng  those  principles  on  which  the 
government  of  Avarice  was  founded.  At 
last,  m  order  to  an  accommodation,  they 
agreed  upon  this  preliminarjr;  that  each  m 
them  should  immediately  (Usmiss  his  privy- 
coanaellor.  When  things  were  thus  W 
adjusted  towards  a  peace,  all  other  S^r- 
ences  were  soon  accommodated,  insomuch 
that  for  the  future  they  resolved  to  lire  as 
good  friends  and  confederates,  and  to  share 
Between  them  whatever  conquests  were 
made  on  either  side.  For  this  reason,  we 
now  find  Luxury  and  Avarice  taking  pos- 
sesnon  of  the  same  heart,  and  diidding  the 
same  person  between  them.  To  which  I 
shall  ^y  add,  that  since  the  discarding  o( 
the  counsellors  above-mentioned.  Avarice 
supplies  Luxury  in  the  room  cf  Plenty,  as 
Luxury  prompts  Avarice  in  the  place  of 
Poverty.  C. 


No.  56.]    Friday,  May  4,  1711. 


FsUoM  «nan  «ao. 

Bipiiy  In  their  miiUks. 


lMem,l.1St. 


The  Americans  believe  that  all  crea- 
tures have  souls,  not  only  men  and  women, 
but  brutes,  vegetables,  nay,  even  the  most 
inanimate  things,  as  stocks  and  stones. 
They  believe  the  same  of  all  the  woriLs  of 
art,  as  of  knives,  boats,  looking-glasses; 
and  that  as  any  of  these  things  pensh,  their 
souls  go  into  another  world,  which  is  in- 
habited by  the  ghosts  of  men  and  women. 
For  this  reason  they  always  place  by  the 
corpse  of  their  dead  friend  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, that  he  may  make  use  of  the  semis  of 
them  in  the  other  world,  as  he  did  of  their 
wooden  bodies  in  this.  How  absurd  soever 
such  an  o{nnion  as  this  may  appear,  our 
European'  philosophers  have  maintained 
several  notions  altogether  as  improbable. 
Some  of  Plato's  followers  in  particular, 
when  they  talk  of  the  world  of  ideas,  ent«^ 
tain  us  with  substances  and  beings  no  less 
extravagant  and  chimericaL  Auny  Aris- 
totelians have  Ukewise  spoken  as  unintelli- 
gibly of  their  substantial  forms.  I  shall 
only  instance  Albertus  Magnus,  who,  in 
his  dissertation  upon  the  l^id-stone,  ob- 
serving that  fire  will  destroy  its  magnetic 
Wttaes,  tells  us  that  he  took  particular  no- 
lice  of  one  as  it  lay  glowing  amidst  a  heap 
of  burning  coals,  and  that  he  perceived  a 
certain  blue  vapour  to  arise  from  it,  which 
he  believed  might  be  the  substantial  form, 
that  is  in  our  West  Indian  phrase,  the  soul 
of  the  loadstone. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  one  of  their  countrymen  de- 
scended in  a  vision  to  the  great  repository 
of  souls,  or,  as  we  call  it  here,  to  the  other 
worid;  and  that  upon  his  return  he  gave 
his  friends  a  distinct  account  of  every  thing 
he  saw  among  those  regions  of  the  dead.  A 


friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  fbnneriy  men- 
tioned, prevmled  upon  one  of  the  interpre- 
ters of  the;  Indian  kin^  to  inquire  of  them, 
if  possible,  what  tradition  they  have  among 
them  of  this  matter:  which,  as  well  as  he 
could  learn  by  many  questions  which  he 
asked  them  at  several  times,  was  in  sab- 
stance  as  follows.' — 

The  visionary,  whose  name  was  Marra- 
t»n,  after  having  travdled  for  a  long  space 
under  a  hollow  mountain,  arrived  at  length 
on  the  confines  of  this  worid  of  spirits,  but 
could  not  enter  it  by  reasrai  of  a  thick  forest 
made  up  of  bushes,  brambles,  and  pointed 
thorns,  so  perplexed  and  interwoven  with 
one  another,  uiat  it  was  imposable  to  find 
a  pass^ie  through  it  WWlst  he  was  look- 
in^  about  for  some  track  or  pathway  that 
might  be  worn  in  any  ftart  of  it,  he  saw  a 
huge  lion  crouched  under  the  ade  of  it, 
who  kept  his  eye  upon  him  in  the  same 
posture  as  when  he  watches  for  his  prw. 
The  Indian  immediately  started  back, 
whilst  the  lion  rose  with  -a  spring,  and 
leaped  towards  him.  Being  wholly  desti- 
tute of  all  other  weapons,  he  stoopea  down 
to  take  up  a  huge  stone  in  his  hand;  but  to 
his  infinite  surprise  grasped  nothing,  and 
found  the  supposed  stone  to  be  only  the  ap- 
ptuition  of  one.  If  he  was  disappointed  on 
this  ride,  he  was  as  much  pleased  an  the 
other,  when  he  found  the  hon,  which  had 
seized  on  his  left  shoulder,  had  no  power 
to  hurt  him,  and  was  only  the  ghost  of  that 
ravenous  creature  which  it  appeared  to  be. 
He  no  sooner  got  rid  of  this  impotent  ene- 
my, but  he  marched  up  to  the  wood,  and 
after  having  surveyed  it  for  some  time,  en- 
deavoured to  press  into  one  part  of  it  that 
was  a  littie  thinner  than  the  rest;  when 
again,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  fbond  the 
bushes  made  no  resistance,  but  that  he 
walked  through  briars  and  brambles  with 
the  same  ease  as  through  the  open  air;  and 
in  short,  that  the  whole  wood  was  nothing 
else  but  a  wood  of  shades.  He  immediately 
concluded,  that  this  huge  thicket  of  thorns 
and  brakes  was  designed  as  a  kind  of  fence 
or  quickset  hedge  to  the  ghosts  it  enclosed; 
and  that  probably  thdr  soft  substances 
might  be  torn  by  these  subtle  points  and 
prickles,  which  were  too  weak  to  make 
any  impresrions  in  flesh  and  blood.  Mltb 
this  thought  he  resolved  to  travel  through 
this  intricate  wood;  when  b^  degreeshe 
felt  a  ^e  of  perfumes  breathing  upon  him, 
that  grew  stronger  and  sweeter  in  propor- 
tion as  he  advanced.  He  had  not  proceeded 
much  fiirther,  when  he  observedthe  thorns 
and  briers  to  end,  and  gave  place  to  a  thou- 
sand beautifiil  green  trees  covered  with 
blossoms  of  the  finest  scents  and  colours, 
that  formed  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  and 
were  a  kind  of  lining  to  those  r^^ged  scenes 
which  he  had  before  passed  through.  As 
he  vf&s  coming  out  of  this  delightful  part 
of  the  wood,  and  entering  upon  the  plains 
it  enclosed,  he  saw  several  horsemen  rush- 
ing by  him,  and  a  little  while  after  he  heard 
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the  cry  cS  a  pack  of  dogg.  He  had  not 
Hstenea  Icne  before  he  sa-vr  the  apparition 
of  a  mOk-wnite  steed,  with  a  youne  man  on 
the  back  of  it,  advancing  upon  Ml  stretch 
after  the  souls  of  about  a  hundred  beagles, 
that  were  hunting  down  the  ghost  of  a  hare, 
which  lan  away  before  them  frith  an'un- 
^leakable  airiftness.  As  the  man  on  the 
milk-white  steed  came  by  him,  he  looked 
npon  him  rery  attentively,  and  found  him 
to  be  the  Toung  prince  Nicharagua,  who 
died  about  naif  a  year  before,  and  by  rea- 
son of  bis  great  virtues,  was  at  that  time 
lamented  over  all  the  western  parts  of 
Aanerica. 

Hehadnosoonergotoatof  the  wood,  but 
he  was  entertained  with  such  a  landscape 
of  flowery  plains,  green  meadows,  running 
streams,  sunny  hms,  and  shadjr  vales,  as 
were  not  to  be  represented  by  his  own  ex- 
pressioas,  oat,  as  he  said,  by  the  concep- 
tioBS  of  others.  This  happy  region  was 
peq>led  with  innumerable  swarms  of  spi- 
rits, who  applied  themselves  to  exercises 
and  cfiversions,  according  as  their  fancies 
led  them.  Some  of  them  were  tosring  the 
figure  of  a  -ctnt;  others  were  pitching  the 
abadow  of  a  bar;  others  were  breaking  the 
ition  of  a  horse;  and  multitudes  em- 
ig  themselves  upon  ingenious  handi- 
i  with  the  souls  of  departed  utennls, 
for  that  is  the  name  which  in  the  Indian 
language  they  rave  their  tools  when  they 
are  bomt  or  broken.  As  he  travelled 
thiongfa  this  delightful  scene,  he  was  very 
often  tempted  to  pluck  the  flowers  that 
rose  erery  where  about  him  in  the  greatest 
Tmriety  and  profiirion,  having  never  86en 
aerveral  of  them  in  his  own  country:  but  he 
guckly  found,  that  though  they  were  ob- 
■ects  of  his  sight,  they  were  not  liable  to 
nis  tonch.  He  at  lengUt  came  to  the  side 
of  a  great  river,  and  bdng  a  good  fisher- 
man nimself,  stood  upon  the  banks  of  it 
some  time  to  look  upon  an  angler  that  had 
taken  a  great  many  shapes  of  fishes,  which 
lay  flouncing  up  and  down  by  him. 

I  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  this 
inMttn  had  been  formeny  married  to  one 
cf  the  greatest  beauties  cf  his  country,  by 
wlKiai  he  had  several  children.  This  couple 
were  sofunoos  for  th^  love  and  constancy 
to  one  another,  that  the  Indians  to  ttus  day, 
when  they  give  a  married  man  joy  of  his 
wife,  wisn  they  may  live  tc^ether  like 
MarratOD  and  Yaradlda.  Msuraton  had 
not  stood  long  by  the  fisherman,  when  he 
saw  the  shadow  of  his  beloved  Yaratilda, 
who  had  for  some  time  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
him,  before  he  discovered  her.  Her  arms 
were  stretched  out  towards  him,  floods  of 
tears  ran  down  her  eyes.    Her  looks,  her 

.  h^'K*«s  her  voice  called  him  over  to  her; 

'  and  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  tell  him 
that  the  river  was  impassable.  Who  can 
describe  the  passion  made  up  of  joy,  sor- 
row, love,  demre,  astonishment^  that  rose 
in  the  Indian  opcm  the  sight  of  his  dear  Ya- 
ratilda^    He  could  express  it  by  nothing 


but  his  tears,  which  ran  like  a  river  down 
his  cheeks  as  he  looked  upon  her.  He  had 
not  stood  in  this  posture  long,  before  he 
plunged  into  the  stream  that  lay  before  him ; 
and  finding  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  phantom 
of  ft  river,  walked  on  the  bottom  of  it  till 
he  arose  on  the  other  side.  At  his  approach 
Yaratilda  flew  into  his  arms,  whilst  Mar- 
raton  wished  himself  disencumbered  of  that 
body  which  kept  her  from  his  embraces. 
After  many  questions  and  endearments  on 
both  ^des,  she  conducted  him  to  a  bower 
which  she  had  dressed  with'  all  the  oma- 
molts  that  could  be  met  with  in  those 
blooming  regions.  She  had  made  it  gay 
beyond  imagination,  and  was  every  day- 
adding  something  new  to  it  As  Marraton 
stood  astonished  at  the  unspeakable  beauty 
of  her  habitation,  and  ravished  with  the  fira- 
grancjr  that  came  from  every  part  of  it, 
Yaratilda  told  him  that  she  was  preparing 
this  bower  for  his  reception,  as  well  Know- 
ing that  his  piety  to  his  God,  and  his  faith- 
fiil  dealing  towards  men,  would  certainly 
bring  him  to  that  happy  place,  whenever 
his  Ufe  should  be  at  an  end.  She  then 
brought  two  of  her  children  to  him,  who 
died  some  years  before,  and  resided  with 
her  in  the  same  delightful  bower;  advising 
him  to  breed  up  those  others  which  were 
still  with  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
might  hereafter  all  of  them  meet  together 
in  fliis  happy  place. 

The  tradition  tells  us  fiirther,  that  he 
had  afterwards  a  sight  of  those  dismal  ha- 
bitations which  are  the  portion  of  ill  men 
after  death;  and  mentions  several  molten 
seas  of  gold,  in  which  were  plunged  the 
souls  of  Dsurbarous  Europeans,  who  put  to 
the  sword  so  many  thousands  of  poor  In- 
dians for  the  sake  of  that  precious  metal. 
But  having  already  touched  upon  the  chief 
points  of  this  tradition,  and  exceeded  the 
measure  of  my  paper,  I  shall  not  give  any 
further  account  of  it.  C. 


Na  sr.]    Saturday,  May  5,  1711. 

Ouem  pmtare  potest  muUer  galcata  pudorem, 
OiuB  fiiglt  a  Kzu  1 Jxr.  Bat.  vi.  3S1. 

What  aense  of  ihame  in  woman's  breast  can  lie, 
Inar'd  to  arms,  and  Iter  own  sex  to  flj'.— Dryife*. 

When  the  wife  of  Hector,  in  Hpmer's 
Iliad,  discourses  with  her  husband  about 
the  battie  in  which  he  was  going  to  engage, 
the  hero,  desiring  her  to  leave  the  matter  to 
his  care,  bids  her  go  to  her  maids,  and  mind 
her  spinning:  by  which  the  poet  intimates 
that  men  and  women  ought  to  busy  them- 
selves in  their  proper  spheres,  and  on  such 
matters  only  as  are  suitable  to  their  respec- 
tive sex. 

I  am  at  this  time  acquainted  with  a  young 

fentleman,  who  has  passed  a  great  part  of 
is  life  in  the  nursery,  and  upon  occasion 
can  make  a  caudle  or  a  sack-posset  better 
than  any  man  in  England.  He  is  likewise  a 
wmdeiTul  critic  in  cambric  and  muslins,  and 
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■will  talk  an  hour  together  upon  a  sweet- 
meat. He  entertains  his  nwther  every  night 
with  observations  that  he  makes  both  in 
town  and  court:  as  what  lady  shows  the 
nicest  fancy  in  her  dress;  what  man  of 
quality  wears  the  fairest  wi^;  who  has  the 
finest  linen,  who  the  prettiest  snniF-box, 
with  many  other  the  like  curious  remarks, 
that  may  be  made  in  good  company. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  very  frequently 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  rural  Andro- 
mache, who  came  up  to  town  last  winter, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  fox-hunters  bi  the 
country.  She  talks  of  hounds  and  horses, 
and  makes  nothing  of  leaping  over  a  six- 
bar  gate.  If  a  man  tells  her  a  waggish 
story,  she  gives  him  a  push  with  her  hand 
in  jest,  and  calls  him  an  impudent  doe;  and 
if  her  servant  neglects  his  business,  tnreat- 
ons  to  kick  him  out  ci  the  house.  I  have 
heard  her  in  her  wrath  call  a  substantial 
tradesman  a  lousy  cur;  and  remember  one 
day,  when  she  could  not  think  cS  the  name 
of  a  person,  she  described  him  in  a  large 
company  of  men  and  ladies  by  the  fdlow 
■with  the  broad  shoulders. 

If  those  speeches  and  actions,  which  in 
their  own  nature  are  indifferent,  appear 
ridiculous  when  they  proceed  from  a  wrong 
sex,  the  feults  and  imperfections  of  one  sex 
transplanted  into  another,  appear  black 
and  monstrous.  As  for  the  men,  I  shall  not 
in  this  paper  any  further  concern  mvself 
about  them;  but  as  I  would  fain  contribute 
to  make  womankind,  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  entirely  amia- 
ble, and  wear  out  all  those  little  spots  and 
blemishes  that  are  ap>t  to  rise  am(»ig  the 
charms  which  nature  has  poured  out  upon 
them,  I  shall  de<Ucate  this  paper  to  tiieir 
service.  The  spot  which  I  would  here  en- 
deavour to  clear  them  of,  is  that  party  rage 
which  of  late  years  is  very  much  crept  into 
their  conversation.  This  is,  in  its  nature, 
a  male  vice,  and  made  up  of  many  angry 
and  cruel  passons  that  are  altogether  re- 
pugnant to  the  softness,  the  modesty,  and 
those  other  endearing  quaUties  which  are 
natural  to  the  ^r  sex.  Women  were  form- 
ed to  temper  mankind,  and  soothe  them  into 
tenderness  and  compassion;  not  to  set  an 
edge  upon  their  minos,  and  blow  up  in  them 
those  passions  which  are  too  apt  to  rise  of 
their  own  accord.  When  I  have  seen  a 
I>retty  mouth  uttering  calumnies  and  invec- 
tives, what  would  I  not  have  given  to  have 
stopt  it?  How  have  I  been  troubled  to  see 
some  of  the  finest  features  in  the  world  grow 
psile,  and  tremble  with  party  rage?  Ca- 
milla is  one  of  the  g^reatest  beauties  in  the 
British  nation,  and  yet  values  herself  more 
upcni  being  the  virago  of  one  party,  than 
upon  being  the  toast  ol  both.  The  dear 
creature,  about  a  week  ago,  encountered 
the  fierce  and  beautifid  Pentbesilea  across 
a  tea-table;  but  in  the  height  of  her  anger, 
as  her  hand  ^hanced  to  shake  with  the 
earnestness  of  the  dispute,  she  scalded  her 
fingers,  and  tspiHt  a  dish  of  tea  upon  her 


petticoat  Had  not  this  acddent  broke  oflT 
the  debate,  nobody  knows  where  it  would 
have  ended. 

There  is  one  con^deration  which  I  would 
eamasdy  recommend  to  all  my  female  rea- 
ders, anid  which,  I  hope,  will  have  some 
waght  with  them.  In  short,  it  is  this,  that 
there  is  nothing  so  bad  for  the  face  as  party 
zeal.  It  gives  an  ill-natured  cast  to  the  eye 
and  a  disap^reeable  sourness  to  the  look;  re- 
sides that  It  makes  the  lines  too  strong,  and 
flushes  them  worse  than  brandy.  Ihave 
seen  a  woman's  &ce  break  out  in  heats,  as 
she  has  been  talking  agtdnst  a  great  lord, 
whom  -she  had  never  seen  in  her  life;  and 
indeed  I  never  knew  a  party-woman  that 
kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelve-month.  I 
wwdd  therefore  advise  all  my  female  rea- 
ders, as  they  value  their  complexions,  to 
let  alone  all  disputes  of  this  nature;  thon^ 
at  the  same  time,  I  would  give  free  liberty 
to  all  superannuated  motherly  partisans  to 
be  as  violent  as  they  please,  since  there  will 
be  no  danger  either  of  their  spmUing  their 
faces,  or  0*  their  gaining  converts. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  a  man  makes  an 
odious  and  despicable  figure  that  is  vi<dent 
in  a  party;  but  a  woman  is  too  ancere  to 
mitigate  the  fury  of  her  principles  with 
temper  and  discretion,  and  to  act  with  that 
caution  and  reservedness  which  are  requi- 
site in  our  sex.  When  this  unnatural  zeal 
gets  into  them,  it  throws  them  into  ten 
wousand  heats  and  extravagancies;  thnr 
generous  souls  set  no  bounds  to  thdr  love, 
or  to  thdr  hatred;  and  whether  a  whig  or 
a  tory,  a  lap-dog  or  a  gallant,  an  opera  or 
a  puppet-show,  be  the  object  of  it,  uie  pas- 
sion, wliile  it  rragns,  engrosses  the  Y/adk 
woman. 

I  remember  when  Dr.  Titus  Oates'wis 
in  all  his  glory,  I  accompanied  my  friend 
Will  Honeycomb  in  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance.  We  were  no  sooner  sat 
down,  but  upon  casting  my  eyes  about  the 
room,  I  found  in  almost  every  comer  of  it 
a  print  that  represented  the  doctor  in  all 
magnitudes  and  dimensitxis.  A  little  after, 
as  the  lady  was  discoursing  with  my  friend, 
and  held  her  snuflF-box  in  her  luuid,  who 
should  I  see  in  the  lid  of  it  but  the  doctor. 
It  was  not  long  after  this  when  she  had  oc- 
casion for  her  handkerchief,  which,  npon 
the  first  opening,  discovered  among  the 
plaits  of  it  the  figure  of  the  doctor.  Upon 
this  my  friend  Will,  who  loves  railleiy, 
told  her,  that  if  he  was  in  Mr.  Truelove'i 
place  (for  that  was  the  nanie  of  her  hus- 
band^ he  should  be  made  as  uneasy  by  a 
handkerchief  as  ever  Othello  was.  '  I  am 
afraid,'  said  she,  'Mr.  Honeycomb,  you 
are  a  tory:  tell  me  truly,  are  yon  a  friend 
to  the  doctor,  or  not?  Will,  instead  of 
making  her  a  reply,  smiled  in  her  fiice  (for 
indeed  she  was  very  pretty)  and  told  her, 
that  one  of  her  patches  was  dropjnng  off. 


*  n«  auw  of  Dr.  T.  0M«  ii  bam  nikMltiiWd  to 
thM  oTDr.  BttbrnmO,  WM  is  Iki  teal  penoa  awuv 
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She  imme^atdy  adjusted  it,  and  kmking  a 
little  seriously,  ' Wdl,'  says  she,  'I  will 
be  hanged  if  you  and  your  silent  friend 
there  are  not  against  the  doctor  in  your 
heaits,  I  suspected  as  much  by  his  saying 
nothing.'  Upon  this  she  took  her  fan  in  her 
haiid,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it,  agmn  dis- 
played to  us  the  figure  of  the  doctor,  Who 
•was  placed  with  great  gravity  among  the 
sticks  of  it.  In  a  word,  I  found  that  the 
doctor  had  taken  possesnon  of  her  thoughts, 
her  discourse,  and  meat  of-her  fiimiture; 
bat  Bndlne  myself  pressed  too  dose  by  her 
question,  I  wmked  upon  my  friend  to  take 
US  leave,  which  he  aid  accordingly. 


Na  5&  ]       Monday^  May  7, 1711. 

Cl  pictai*  pocrfi  efit 

Otf.  JStt  PttL  mtt  381* 
PiMiui  ute  pnttum  ftre> 

NoTHiKO  is  so  much  admired,  and  so 
litde  understood,  as  wit  No  author  that  I 
kaow  of  has  written  professedly  upon  it; 
and  as  for  those  who  make  any  mention  of 
it,  they  only  treat  on  the  subject  as  it  has 
accidentally  fiillen  in  their  way,  and  that 
too  in  fittle  short  reftections,  or  in  general 
dedamatory  flonrishes,  witiumt  entering 
into  t)\«  bottom  of  the  matter.  I  hope 
tiierdnore  I  shall  perform  an  acceptau^ 
work,  te  my  countrymen,  if  I  treat  at  large 
vpoo  tiiis  subject;  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  do  in  a  manner  suitable  to  it,  that  I  may 
not  incnr  the  censure  Which  a  famous  critic* 
bestows  upon  one  who  had  written  a  trea- 
tiae  on  'the  sablime*  in  a  low  grovelling 
stvle.  I  intend  to  lay  aside  a  whole  week 
{or  this  undertaking,  that  the  scheme  of 
Bjr  thoughts  may  not  be  broken  and  in- 
termpteo;  and  I  dare  promise  myself,  if 
my  readers  will  give  me  a  week's  attentirai, 
that  this  great  dty  will  be  very  much 
chiiged  Cor  the  better  by  next  &turday 
■jg^t.  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  what  I 
say  intelligible  to  ordinary  capadties,  but  if 
By  readers  meet  with  any  paper  that  in 
aome  parts  of  it  may  be  a  little  out  of  thdr 
reach,  I  would  not  have  them  discouraged, 
toe  they  mav  assure  themsdves  the  next 
ihaU  be  mudi  dearer. 

As  the  great  and  only  end  of  these  my 
qiecolationa  is  to  banish  vice  and  ignorance 
out  at  the  territories  cf  Great  Britain,  I 
tbaU  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to 
est^ilish  amon^  us  a  taste  of  pdite  writing. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  set  my  readers  right  in  several  pdnts 
rdatinf;  to  operas  and  tragedies;  and  shall 
trom  Uate  to  time  impart  my  notirats  of 
contedy,  as  I  think  they  may  tend  to  its  re- 
finement  and  perfecdon.  I  find  by  my 
booksdler,  that  these  papers  of  criticism, 
with  that  upon  humour,  have  met  with  a 
Bore  kmd  reception  than  indeed  I  could 
have  hoped  for  m>m  sudi  subjects;  for  this 


reason,  I  shall  entef  tipOH  itiv  present  un ' 
dertaking  ^th  greater  cheerfulness. 

In  this,  and  one  or  two  following  papers, 
I  shall  trace  out  the  history  of  false  wit,  and 
distinguish  the  several  kinds  of  it  as  they 
have  prevailed  in  different  ages  of  the 
world.  This  I  think  the  more  necessary  at 
present,  because  1  observed  there  were 
attempts  on  foot  last  winter  to  revive  some 
of  those  antiquated  modes  of  wit  that  have 
been  long  exploded  out  of  the  common' 
wealth  rf  letters,  There  were  several 
satires  and  panegyrics  handed  about  in 
acrostic,  by  Which  means  some  of  the  most 
arrant  undisputed  blockheads  about  the 
town  began  to  entertain  ambitious  thoughts, 
and  to  set  up  for  polite  authors.  I  shall 
therefore  describe  at  length  those  many 
arts  (^  false  wit,  in  which  a  writer  does  not 
show  himself  a  man  of  a  beautifiil  genias« 
but  of  great  industry. 

The  first  species  of  false  wit  which  I 
have  met  with  is  very  venerable  for  its  an- 
tiquity, and  hits  produced  several  pieces 
which  have  lived  very  near  as  long  as  the 
Diad  itself]  I  mean  those  short  poems 
printed  among  tihe  minor  Greek  poets, 
which  resemble  the  figure  of  an  eg^,  a  pair 
of  wings,  an  axe,  a  shepherd's  pipe,  and 
an  altar. 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  a  little  oval  poem, 
and  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  scho- 
lar's  egg.  I  would  endeavour  to  hatch  it,  or 
in  more  intelligible  language,  to  translate  it 
into  English,  did  not  I  find  the  interpreta- 
ti«i  of  it  very  difficult;  for  the  author  seems 
to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the  figure 
of  his  poem  than  upon  the  sense  of  it 

The  pair  of  wmgs'  consist  of  twdve 
verses,  or  rather  fwitiiers,  every  verse  de- 
creaang  gradually  in  its  measure  according 
to  its  ntuation  in  the  wing.  The  subject  ot 
it  (as  in  the  rest  rf  the  poems  which  follow) 
bears  some  remote  affinity  with  the  figure, 
for  it  describes  a  god  of  love,  who  is  always 
painted  with  wings. 

The  axe  methmks  woidd  have  been  a 
good  figure  for  a  lampocm,  had  the  edge  of 
it  consisted  of  the  roost  satirical  parts  of 
the  work;  but  as  it  is  in  the  original,  I  take 
it  to  have  been  nothing  dse  but  the  posy  of 
an  axe  which  was  ocmsecrated  to  Minerva, 
and  was  thought  to  have  been  the  same 
that  Epeus  made  use  of  in  the  building  of 
the  Trojan  horse;  which  is  a  hint  I  shall 
leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  critics.  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  the  poey  was  written 
originally  upon  the  axe,  bke  those  which 
our  modem  cutlers  inscribe  upon  thdr 
knives:  and  tlwt  therefore  the  posy  still  re- 
mains m  its  andent  shape,  though  the  axe 
itself  is  lost 

The  shepherd's  tripe  may  be  said  to  be 
fiill  rf  music,  for  it  is  compwed  of  nine  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  verses,  which  by  thdr  seve- 
ral lengths  resemble  the  nine  stops  of  the 
dd  musical  instrument,  tiiat  is  likewise  the 
gi^ieet  <^  the  poem. 
The  altar  it  inaoibcd  with  the  epitaph 
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of  Trotlus  the  son  o!  Hecuba;  whiclu  by 
the  way,  makes  me  believe,  that  these  false 
pieces  of  wit  are  much  mure  ancient  than 
■  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  generally 
ascribed;  at  least  I  will  never  be  persuaded, 
that  so  fine  a  writer  as  Theocritus  could 
have  been  the  author  of  any  such  ^mple 
■wmka. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  succeed  in 
these  performances  who  was  not  a  kind  of 
ptunter,  or  at  least  a  designer.  He  was  first 
of  all  to  draw  the  outlme  of  the  subject 
which  he  intended  to  write  upon,  and  after- 
wards conform  the  description  to  the  figure 
of  his  subject  The  poetry  was  to  contract 
or  dilate  itself  according  to  the  mould  in 
which  it  was  cast.  In  a  word^  the  verses 
■were  to  be  cramped  or  extended  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  frame  that  was  prepared 
for  them;  and  to  undergo  the  fate  of  those 
persons  whom  the  tvrant  Procustes  used 
to  lodge  in  his  iron  bed;  if  they  were  too 
short,  he  stretched  them  on  a  rack;  and  if 
thejr  were  too  Icmg,  chopped  off  a  part  of 
their  legs,  till  they  fitted  the  couch  which 
he  had  prepared  for  them. 

Mr.  Dryden  hints  at  this  obsolete  kind 
of  wit  in  one  of  the  following  verses  in  his 
Mac  Flecno;  which  an  Enghsh  reader  can- 
not understand,  who  does  not  know  that 
there  are  those  Ijttle  poems  above-men- 
tioned in  the  shape  of  wmgs  and  altars: 

* Chooae  for  thy  command 

Some  peaceful  province  in  acroetic  land ; 

Tliere  may'st  cbou  wings  display,  and  altan  raiae. 

And  tonuie  one  poor  word  a  thousand  ways.' 

This  fashion  of  false  wit  was  revived  by 
several  poets  of  the  last  age,  and  in  par- 
ticular may  be  met  with  among  Mr.  Her- 
bert's poems;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in 
the  translation  of  Du  Bartas.  I  do  not  re- 
member anv  other  kind  of  work  among  the 
modems  wnich  more  resembles  the  pier- 
formances  I  have  mentioned,  than  that 
famous  picture  of  king  Charles  the  First, 
which  has  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  writ- 
ten in  the  lines  of  the  &ce,  and  the  hair  of 
the  head.  When  I  was  last  at  Oxford,  I 
perused  one  of  the  whiskers,  and  was  read- 
mg  the  other,  but  could  not  go  so  far  in  it  as 
I  would  have  done,  by  reascHi  of  the  im- 
patience of  my  friends  and  fellow-travel- 
lers, who  all «  them  pressed  to  see  such  a 
piece  of  curiosity.  I  have  since  heard,  that 
there  is  now  an  eminent  writing-master  in 
town,  who  has  transcribed  all  the  Old  Tes- 
tament In  a  fall-bottomed  periwig;  and  if 
the  fashion  should  introduce  the  thick  kind 
of  wigs,  which  were  in  vogue  gome  years 
ago,  he  promises  to  add  two  or  three  super- 
numerary locks  that  shall  contain  all  the 
Apocnrpha.  He  deagned  this  wig  origi- 
nally for  king  William,  having  disposed  of 
the  two  books  of  Rings  in  the  two  forks  of 
the  fbretop;  but  that  glorious  m<xiarch  dy- 
ing before  the  wig  was  finished,  there  u  a 
space  left  in  it  £ot  the  face  of  any  one  that 
has  a  mind  to  purchase  it 

But  to  retuni  to  our  ancient  poems  in  {nc- 


ture.  I  would  humbly  propose,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  modem  smatterers  in  poetry, 
that  they  would  imitate  their  brethren 
among  the  ancients  in  those  ingenious  de- 
vices. I  have  communicated  this  thought 
to  a  young  poetical  loyer  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  intends  to  present  ms  nustress 
with  a  copy  of  verses  made  in  the  shape  of 
her  fan:  and  if  he  tells  me  true,  has  alrea- 
dy finished  the  three  first  sticks  of  it  He 
has  likewise  promised  me  to  get  the  mea- 
sure of  his  mistress's  marriage  finger,  with 
a  design  to  make  a  posy  in  the  fashion  of  a 
ring,  which  shall  exactly  fit  it  It  is  so  veiy 
easy  to  enlai^e  upon  a  ^ood  hint,  that  I 
do  not  question  but  my  ingenious  readers 
will  apply  what  I  have  said  to  many  other 
particulars:  and  that  we  ^all  see  the  town 
filled  in  a  very  little  time  with  poetical  tip- ' 
pets,  handkerchiefs,  snuff-boxes,  and  the 
like  female  ornaments.  I  shall  therefore 
conclude  with  a  word  of  advice  to  those  ad- 
mirable English  authors  who  call  them- 
selves Pindaric  writers,  that  they  would  ap- 
ply them  selves  to  this  kind  of  wit  withoutloss 
of  time,  as  being  provided  better  than  anjr 
other  poets  with  verses  of  all  sizes  and  di- 
mensions. C. 


Na  59.]    Tuetday,  May  8,  1711. 

Oparon  nihil  agoot.       Sam*. 

Busy  about  nattainc- 
There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
every  man  would  be  a  wit  if  he  could;  and 
notwithstanding  pedants  of  a  pretended 
depth  and  solidity  are  apt  to  decry  the  wri 
tings  of- a  polite  author,  as  flash  and  froth, 
they  all  of  them  show  upon  occasion,  that 
they  would  spare  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the 
character  of  those  whom  they  seem  to  des- 
pise. For  this  reason  we  often  find  them 
endeavouring  at  works  of  fency,  which  cost 
them  infinite  pangs  in  theproauction.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  a  man  had  better  be  a  galley- 
slave  than  a  wit,  were  one  to  gun  that  title 
by  those  elaborate  trifles  which  have  been 
the  inventions  of  such  authors  as  were 
often  masters  of  g^reat  learning,  but  no 
genius. 

In  my  last  paper  I  mentioned  some  of 
those  false  wits  among  the  ancients,  and 
in  this  shall  give  the  reader  two  or  three 
other  species  of  them,  that  flourished  in  the 
same  early  ages  of  the  world.  The  first  I 
shall  produce  are  the  lipogramroatists  or 
letter-droppers  of  antiqiUty,  that  would  take 
an  exception,  without  any  reason,  against 
some  piuticular  letter  in  the  alphabet,  so 
as  not  to  admit  it  once  into  a  whole  poem. 
One  TrypUodonis  was  a  great  master  in 
this  kind  of  writing.  He  composed  an 
Odyssey  or  epic  poem  on  the  adventures 
of  Uly^es,  conssting  of  four  and  twenty- 
books,  having  entirely  banished  the  letter  a 
from  his  ftrstoook,  wnich  was  called  Alpha 
(as  liKiu  a  turn  lucendo)  because  there  w 
not  an  Alpha  in  it  His  second  book  irasi 
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tcribed  Beta  for  the  same  reason.  In  ^ort, 
the  poet  excluded  the  whole  four  and  twen- 
ty letters  in  their  turns,  and  showed  them, 
cne  after  another,  that  he  could  do  his  bu- 
aneas  without  them. 

It  most  have  been  very  pleasant  to  have 
seen  this  poet  avoiding  the  reprobate  letter, 
as  much  as  another  would  a  false  quantity, 
and  Aaking  his  escape  from  it  through  the 
several  Greek  dialects,  when  he  was  press- 
ed with  it  in  any  particular  syllable.  For  the 
most  apt  and  elegant  wort  in  the  whole 
langua^  was  rejected,  like  a  diamond  with 
a  flaw  m  it,  if  it  appeared  blemished  with 
a.  wrong  letter.  Ishall  only  observe  upon 
this  head,  that  if  the  work  I  have  here 
mentioned  had  now  been  extant,  the  Odys- 
sey of  Typhiodorus,  in  all  probability, 
'wcnld  have  been  bftener  quoted  by  our 
learned  pedants,  than  the  Odyssey  of  Ho- 
mer. What  a  perpetual  fund  would  it 
tare  been  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases, 
tmnaual  barbarisms  and  rusticities,  absmxl 
spellings,  and  ^  complicated  dialects  ?  I 
make  no  question  but  it  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
treasures  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

I  find  likewise  among  the  andents  that 
ingenious  kind  of  conceit,  which  the  mo- 
dems distinguish  by  the  name  of  a  rebus, 
that  does  not  sink  a  letter,  but  a  whole 
•word,  by  substituting  a  picture  in  its  place. 
When  C*sar  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Roman  mint,  he  placed  the  figure  of  an  ele- 
phant Upon  the  reverse  of  the  public  money ; 
the  word  Cssar  signifying  an  elephant  m 
the  Punic  language.  This  was  artificially 
contrived  by  Cxsar,  because  it  was  not 
lawful  for  a  private' man  to  stamp  his  own 
figure  upon  the  cwn  of  the  commonwealth. 
Cicero,  who  was  so  called  from  the  foun- 
der of  his  family,  that  was  marked  cfa  the 
nose  with  a  little  wen  like  a  vetch  (which 
is  Cicrt- in  Latin,)  instead  of  Marcus  TuUius 
Cicero,  ordered  the  words  Marcus  Tullius, 
vith  a  figure  of  a  vetch  ^t  the  end  of  them, 
to  be  iniscribed  on  a  public  monument 
This  was  done  probably-  to  show  that  he 
•was  neither  a$ham^  of  nis  name  or  family, 
Boitwithstanding  the  envy  of  his  competi- 
tors had  often  Teproached  him  'vnth,  both. 
In  the  same  manner  we  read  of  a  famous 
bonding  that  was  marked  in  several  parts 
of  it  with  the  figures  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard; 
those  words  in.  Greek  havmg  been  the 
names  of  the  architects,  who  by  the  laws 
of  their  country  were  never  permitted  to 
inscribe  their  own  names  upon  their  works. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  thought,  that  the 
forelock  of  the  horse  in  the  antique  eques- 
trian statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  represents 
at  a  distance  the  shape  of  an  owl,  to  inti- 
mate the  country  qf  the  statuary,  who.  in 
all  probability,  was  an  Athenian.  This 
kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in  vogue  among 
our  own  countrymen  about  an  age  or  two 
itfp,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique 
reascn,  as  the  andents  above-mentioned, 
bvt  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty. 


Among  innumerable  instances  that  may  be 

flven  of  tUs  nature,  I  shall  produce'  the 
evice  of  one  Mr.  Newberry,  as  I  find  it 
mentioned  by  our  learned  Camden  in  his 
Remains.  Mr.  Newberry,  to  represent  hig 
name  by  a  picture,  hung  up  at  his  door  the 
sign  of  a  yew-tree,  that  naa  several  btrries 
upon  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  great 
golden  N  hung  upon  a  bough  of  a  tree, 
which  by  the  help  of  a  Uttie  false  spelling 
made  up  the  word  N-ew-berry. 

I  shall  cmdude  this  topic  with  a  rebus, 
which  has  been  lately  hewn  out  in  free- 
stone, and  erected  over  two  of  the  portals 
of  Blenheim  House,  being  the  figure  of  a; 
monstrous  lion  teanng  to  pieces  a  httie 
cock.  For  the  better  understanding  of 
which  device,  I  must  acquaint  my  Enghsh 
reader,  that  a  cock  has  the  miwirtune  to 
be  called  in  Latin  by  the  sannie  word  that 
sighlfies  a  Frenchman,  as  a  lion  is  an  em- 
blem of  the  English  nation.  Such  a  device 
in  so  noble  a  pile  of  building,  looks  like  a 
pun  ifi  .'an  heroic  poem;  and  I  am  very 
sorry  the  tnfly  ingenious  architect  would 
silfiTer  the  statuary  to  blemish  his  excel- 
lent plan  with  so  poor  a  conceit.  But  I 
hope  what  I  have  said  will  gain  quarter  for 
the  cock,  and  deliver  him  out  of  the  lion's, 
paw. 

I  find  likewise  in  ancient  times  the  con-' 
cdt  of  making  an  echo  talk  sensibly,  and 
give  rational  answers.  If  this  could  be  ex- 
cusable in  any  writer,  it  would  be  in  Ovid, 
where  he  introduces  the  echo  as  a  n_ymph, 
before  she  was  worn  away  into  nothing  but 
a  voice.  The  learned  Erasmus,  though  a 
man  of  wit  and  genius,  has  composed  a 
dialogue  upon  this  silly  kind  of  device,  and 
made  use  of  an  ^cho  who  seems  to  have' 
been  a  very  extraordinary  linguist,  for  she; 
answers  the  persons  she  taiks  -With  in' 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  according  as 
shefbundthe  syflables  which  she  .was  to 
repe;atin  any  of  those  learned  languages,. 
Humbras,  in'  ridicule  of  this  false  kind  of 
'wit,  has  describeti  Bruin  bewailing  the  loss 
of  his  bear  to  a  solitary  echo,  who  ii  of 
great  use  to  the  poet  m  several  distichs,; 
as  she  does  not  only  repeat  after  him,  ^ut; 
helps  out  his  verse,  and  furnishes  him  with 
rhymes. 

*  He  ru'd,  and  kept  ai  be«v]r  a  aoU  (• 

Btout  Bereules  tot  Ion  of  Hylai ; 

Fmicin^  tiM  valleys  to  repoat'  i 

TlieaneeDtaofliiandivgtvti    - 

He  beat  bis  bieast,  and  tnre  Us  bhit. 

For  Iota  of  his  4ear  crony  bear, 

That  Eclio  bom  (he  taoUow  ground 

Hig  dolefiil  waUinfs  did  reiound 

Mora  wiatfUl^  by  many  times. 

Than  in  small  poet's  aplay-foot  rhymes. 

That  make  her,  in  their  niefUI  stories. 

To  aftswer  to  int'rogatories. 

And  most  unconscionably  depose 

Tliinga  of  wliich  sbe  nothing  knows: 

And  when  she  has  said  all  she  can  sav 

Tis  wrested  to  the  lover's  Ihaey. 

Ouotli  he,  O  whither,  wicked  Bruin, 

Art  thvu  fled  to  my Echo.  Axis  T 

I  thought  th'  hadsl  scom'd  to  budge  a  step 
For  fbir.    (auoth  Echo)  Mctrrfntf. 
Am  I  not  hero  to  take  thy  part ' 
Tbea  what  Iiaa  quell'd  tliy  siuiuun  heart  t 
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Bm  tlieia  bonet  rmttled,  and  tUa  baad 

Bo  often  in  xhj  quarrel  bled  7 

Nor  did  I  ever  wineb  or  grudge  it, 

For  thy  dear  aake.    (auotb  At)  Mum  iuiftt 

Tblnk'st  tboa  'twill  not  be  laid  'i  tb'  diab. 

Tbou  tnm'at  tby  back  %   (Oootb  Echo)  Piik  I 

To  run  from  tboae  tb'  liadit  oTcrconM 

Tbua cowardly?    (auotb  Echo} JWhi. 

Bat  wbat  a  vengeance  makes  tnee  fly 

Aom  me  too  ai  tbine  enemy  7 

Or  if  thou  but  no  iboogbt  of  me. 

Nor  wbat  I  have  endurVl  for  thee, 

Tet  abame  and  honour  might  prevail 

To  keep  thee  thua  from  tuming  tail : 

For  who  would  gndge  to  apend  bis  Mood  ia 

Hia  honour'a  cause  7  (Ouoth  she)  JifiHf.' 


c. 


Ka6(X]  Wednetday,  May  9  Vru. 

Boeeit  oaodpallaaT  Cnrqnia  nonprandeat,  Hoceat. 
>w«.8at.Ui.  BS. 

Is  it  Ibr  tbia  yoa  gain  tboae  meagre  looks. 
And  sacrifice  your  dinner  to  your  booka  7 

Several  kinds  cffolse  wit  that  vanished 
in  the  refined  a^es  of  the  world,  discovered 
themselves  ^ain  in  the  time  of  mcmkish 
ignorance. 

As  the  monks  were  the  masters  of  all 
that  little  learning  which  was  then  extant, 
and  had  their  whole  lives  entirely  disen- 
gaged from  business,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
several  of  them,  who  wanted  genius  for 
higher  performances,  employed  many 
hours  in  the  compo^tion  of  sucn  tricks  in 
writing,  as  required  much  time  and  little 
capacity.  I  have  seen  half  the  iEneid 
turned  into  Latin  rhymes  by  one  of  the 
beaux  esprits  of  that  dark  euge:  who  says 
in  his  preface  to  it,  that  the  .dSneid  wanted 
nothing  but  the  sweets  of  rhyme  to  make 
it  tiie  most  perfect  work  in  its  kind.  I  have 
likewise  seen  a  hymn  in  hexameters  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  filled  a  whole 
book,  though  it  consisted  but  of  the  eight 
iiolloiring  words: 

"Tot,  tibi,  sunt,  Virgo,  dotes,  qnot,  aidera,  eolo.* 
'  Tbou  hast  aa  many  virtues,  0  Tli|in,  aa  tbera  ate 
stars  in  heaven.' 

The  poet  mi^  the  changes  upon  these 
eight  several  words,  and  by  that  means 
made  his  verses  almost  as  numerous  as 
dte  virtues  and  the  stars  which  they  cele- 
brated. It  is  no  wonder  that  men  who 
had  so  much  time  upon  their  hand  did  not 
only  restore  all  the  antiquated  ideces  of 
false  wit,  but  enriched  the  worid  with  in- 
ventions of  their  own.  It  was  to  this  age 
that  we  owe  the  productions  of  anagrams, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  a  transmutatioQ  dl 
one  word  into  another,  or  the  tuming  of 
the  same  set  of  letters  into  different  wwds; 
which  may  change  night  into  day,  or  black 
into  wUte,  if  Chance,  who  is  the  goddess 
that  presides  over  these  sorts  of  composi- 
tion, shall  so  direct  I  remember  a  witty 
autiior,  in  allunon  to  this  kind  of  writing, 
calls  his  rival,  who  (it  seems)  was  distort- 
ed, and  had  his  limbs  set  in  places  that  did 
not  property  belong  to  them,  'the  anagram 
of  a  man.' 

When  the  anagrammatist  takes  a  name 
to  woik  upon,  he  oonndcn  it  at  fiiit  as  a 


mine  not  broken  up,  which  will  not  show 
the  treasure  it  contains,  till  he  shall  have 
spent  many  hours  in  the  search  of  it;  for  it  is 
his  business  to  find  out  one  word  that  con- 
ceals itself  in  another,  and  to  examine  the 
letters  in  all  the  variety  of  txM/aos  in  which 
they  can  possibly  be  ranged.  I  have  heard 
of  a  gentleman  who,  when  this  kind  of  wit 
was  in  fashion,  endeavoured  to  gain  his 
mistress's  heart  by  it.  She  was  one  of  the 
finest  women  of  her  age,  and  known  by  the 
name  ofdie  Lady  Mary  Boon.  Thelovernot 
being  aUe  to  make  any  thing  of  Mary,  by 
certain  liberties  indulged  to  this  kind  cf 
writing,  converted  it  into  Moll;  and  after 
having  shut  himself  up  for  a  half  year, 
with  mdefatigable  industry  prodoced  an 
anagram.  Upon  the  presentmg  it  to  his 
mistress,  who  was  a  little  vexed  in  her 
heart  to  see  herself  degraded  into  Moll 
Boon,  she  told  him,  to  his  infinite  surprise, 
that  he  had  mistaken  her  surname,  for  th&t 
it  was  not  Boon,  but  Bohun. 

' Ibi  omnia 

ESbsas  labor ' 

The  lover  was  thunder-struck  with  his 
misfortune,  insomuch  that  in  a  little  time 
after  he  lost  his  senses,  which  indeed  bad 
been  veiv  much  impaired  by  that  continual 
application  he  had  given  to  his  anagram. 

The  acrostic  was  probably  invented  about 
the  same  time  with  the  anagram,  though  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  inven* 
tor  of^e  one  or  the  other  were  the  greater 
blockhead.  The  simple  acrostic  is  nothing 
but  the  name  or  titie  of  a  person,  or  thing, 
made  out  of  the  initial  letters  of  several 
verses,  and  by  that  means  written,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Chinese,  ih  a  perpendicular 
line.  But  besides  these  there  are  compound 
acrostics,  when  the  principal  letters  stand 
two  or  three  deep.  I  have  seen  some  of 
them  where  the  verses  have  not  miIv  been 
edged  by  a  name  at  each  extremity,  but 
have  had  the  same  name  running  down  like 
a  seam  through  the  middle  of  the  poem. 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  ana- 
grams and  acrostics,  which  is  commonly 
called  a  chronogram.  This  kind  of  wit  ap- 
pears very  often  on  many  modem  medau, 
especially  those  of  Germany,  when  they  re- 
present HI  the  inscription  the  year  in  whicb 
they  were  cdned.  Thus  we  see  on  a  medal 
of  Gustavus  Addphus  the  following  words, 
ChrIstVs  DuX  ergo  trIYMphYs.  If 
you  take  the  pains  to  pick  the  figures  out  of 
the  several  words,  and  range  them  m  th^r 
proper  order,  you  will  find  they  amount 
to  Mocxxvii,  or  1637,  the  year  in  whicb 
the  medal  was  stamped:  for  as  some  cf  the 
letters  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest* 
and  overtop  their  fellows,  they  are  to  be 
considered  in  a  double  cajxicity,  both  as 
letters  and  as  figures.  Your  laborious  Gegw 
man  wits  will  turn  over  a  whole  dictionary- 
for  one  of  these  ingenious  devices.  A  man 
would  think  they  were  searching  after  an 
apt  dasucal  term,  but  instead  of  that  they 
are  lodUng  out  a  word  that  has  an  L.  aa 
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IC  or  a  D  in  it  'When  therefore  we  meet 
whh  any  cf  these  inscriptions,  we  are  not 
to  mnch  to  look  in  them  for  the  thought, 
M  for  the  year  of  the  Lord. 

The  bouts-rimez  were  the  favtmrites  of 
the  French  nation  for  a  whole  age  together, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  it  abounded  in  wit 
and  learning.  They  were  a  list  of  words 
that  rhyme  to  caie  another,  drawn  up  by 
another  hand,  and  given  to  a  poet,  who  was 
tomalie  a  poem  to  the  rhymes  in  the  same 
order  that  they  were  placed  upon  the  list: 
tiie  more  oncommon  the  rhymes  were,  the 
more  extraordinary  was  the  genius  c£  the 
poet  that  could  accommodate  his  verses  to 
tiiem.  I  do  not  know  any  greater  instance 
t(  the  decay  of  wit  and  learning  among  the 
French  (which  generally  fidlows  the  de- 
dcnaon  of  empire)  than  the  endeavouring 
to  restore  this  fooush  kind  of  wit  If  the 
reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  see  exam- 
ples ef  it,  let  Iiim  look  into  the  new  Mer- 
cnje  Gallant;  where  the  airthor  every  month 
pves  a  list  rf  rfavmes  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
bgenioas,  in  order  to  be  commumcated  to 
the  public  in  the  Mercure  for  the  succeed- 
ing month.  That  for  the  month  of  Novem- 
ha  last,  vhich  now  Ues  before  me,  is  as 
fUknrs: 

—  —  —  —  —  Lttttrten 

—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  Guerrien 

—  —  ^—  —  —  —  —  ■  Mtuette 
Utette 


—  ^ —i—.  —  .^        Caeaan 

—  —  —•——■  —  ^—     Stendan 

—  —  — i— i      Houlette 

FoUtte 

One  would  be  amazed  to  see  ao  learned 

•  man  as  Menage  talking  seriously  en  this 
Und  of  trifle  in  the  foUowmg  passage: 

'  Mooaeor  de  la  Chambre  nas  told  me, 
tiiat  he  never  knew  what  he  was  ^txa%  to 
^nite  when  he  took  his  pen  into  his  hand; 
hot  that  one  sentence  always  produced 
•Mther.  For  my  own  part  I  never  knew 
what  I  shonld  wnte  next  when  I  was  mak- 
ing verses.  In  the  first  place,  I  got  all  my 
rhymes  together,  and  was  afterwards  per- 
haps three  or  four  months  in  filling  them 
vpN  I  one  day  showed  Monaeur  Gmtband 

•  compootion  of  this  nature,  in  which, 
among  others,  I  had  made  use  of  the  four  M- 
"Wing  riiymes,  Amaryllis,  PhvUis,  Mame, 
Ame;  desiring  him  to  ^ve  me  nis  ojrimon  of 
It  He  told  me  immediately,  that  my  verses 
weregood  for  nothing:  And  upon  my  ask- 
ing his  reason,  he  said,  because  the  rhymes 
«re  too  common;  and  for  that  reason  easy 
to  be  put  into  verse.  "  Marry,"  says  I,  "  if 
it  be  so,  I  am  very'well  rewarded  for  all 
the  pains  I  have  been  at"  But  by  Mon- 
MorGombaud's  leave,  notwithstanding  tihe 
severity  of  the  criticism,  the  verses  were 
pod.'  Vid.  Menagia7Ui.*—T)i\xi  for  the 
Kvn^  Menage,  wlumi  I  have  translated 
Word  for  word. 


•  Tan.  L  f.  m.  ta.  ad.  AoMCITlS. 


The  first  occadon  of  these  bonts-rimea 
made  them  in  some  manner  excusable,  as 
they  were  tasks  which  the  French  ladies 
used  to  impose  on  their  lovers.  But  when 
a  grave  author,  like  him  above-mentioned, 
tasked  himself,  could  there  be  any  thing 
more  ridiculous?  Or  would  not  one  be  apt 
to  believe  that  the  author  played  booty, 
and  did  not  make  Ms  lut  of  niymes  till  he 
had  finished  his  poem? 

I  shall  only  add,  that  this  jnece  of  £idse 
wit  has  been  finely  ridiculed  by  Monsieur 
Sarasin,  in  a  pom  entiUed,  La  Defiute 
des  Baat»-Rimes,  The  Rout  of  the  Bouts- 
Rimez. 

I  must  subjmn  to  this  last  kind  cS  wit  the 
double  rhymes,  which  are  used  in  doggerel 
poetry,  and  generally  applauded  by  igno- 
rant readers.  If  the  thought  of  the  couplet 
in  such  compomtions  is  good,  the  rhyme 
adds  little  to  it;  and  if  bad,  it  will  not  be 
in  the  power  of  the  rhyme  to  recommtnd 
it  I  am  afraid  that  gr^  numbers  of  fhoee 
who  admire  the  incomparable  Hudibras, 
do  it  more  on  account  (tf  these  doggerel 
rhymes,  than  of  the  parts  that  reall^  de- 
serve admiration.  - 1  am  sure  I  have  heard 
the 


and 


*  Pnlpit,  drum  eccleiiaatk. 

Wu  beat  wiUi  flat,  iuteod  ofa  (tick  r 


'  Tbete  wu  an  ancient  up  ptilloaoiibn', 
lar  Ems  over  ;* 


Who  had  read  Alezandar  1 
more  frequently  quoted  than   the  finest 
pieces  of  wit  in  the  whole  poem.         C. 


Na  61.]    Jimnday,  May  10,  iril. 

Won  eqaUem  hoe  itudeo,  bollatis  nt  miU  nnfis 
Patina  torgeacat,  dare  pondua  idoneo  tajno. 

i><n.  Sat.  V.  Ill 
TIa  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  triflea,  or  to  (well  my  page 
With  wind  and  noiae.  i>r|rdm. 

There  is  no  kind  of  false  wit  which  has 
been  so  recommended  by  the  practice  of  all 
ages,  as  that  which  consists  m  a  jingie  of 
words,  and  is  comprehended  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  punning.  It  is  indeed  impos- 
sible to  kill  a  weed  which  the  soil  has  a 
natural  disporition  to  produce.  The  seeds 
of  punning  are  in  the  minds  of  all  men;  and 
though  they  may  be  subdued  bv  reason, 
reflection,  toad  good  sense,  they  will  be  very 
apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  greatest  genius  that 
is  not  broken  and  cultivated  by  the  rules  of 
art  Imitation  is  natural  to  us,  and  when 
it  does  not  raise  the  mind  to  poetry,_  paint- 
ing, music,  or  other  more  noble  atta,  it  (rften 
bre&ks  out  in  puns,  and  quibbles. 

AristoUe,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his 
book  of  rhetoric,  describes  two  or  three 
kinds  of  puns,  which  he  calls  paragrams, 
among  the  beauties  of  good  writing,  and 
produces  instances  of  them  out  of  some  of 
the  greatest  authors  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
Cicero  has  sprinkled  several  of  his  works 
witii  puns,  and  in  his  boA  where  he  lays 
down  the  niles  of  oratory,  quotes  abundance 
of  sayings  as  jneces  of  wit,  which  also  upon 
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examination  tnoire  arrant  puns.  But  the 
age  in  which  tne  pun  chiefly  flourished,  was 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First  That 
learned  monarch  was  himself  a  tolerable 
punster,  and  made  very  few  bishops  or 
privy-counsellors  that  had  not  sometime 
or  ouier  signalized  themselves  by  a  clinch, 
or  a  connndnim.  It  was  therefore  in  this 
a^  that  the  pun  appeared  with  pomp  and 
dignity.  It  had  been  before  adroittea  into 
merry  speeches  and  ludicrous  compositions, 
hat  was  now  delivered  with  great  gravity 
from  die  pulpit,  or  pronounced  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  at  the  council-table.  The 
greatest  authors,  in  their  most  serious 
works,  made  frequent  use  of  puns.  The 
sermons  of  Kishop  Andrews,  and  the  trage- 
<Ues  of  Bhakspeare  are  full  of  them.  The 
sinner  was  punned  into  repentance  by  the 
former,  as  m  the  latter  nothing  is  more 
usual  than  to  see  a  hero  weepii^  and  quib- 
blingfor  a  dozen  lines  together. 

1  must  add  to  these  great  authorities, 
•which  seem  to  h»ve  given,  a  kind  of  sanc- 
tion to  this  piece  of  false  wit,  that  all  the 
writers  of  rhetoric  have  treated  of  pimning 
with  veiy  great  respect,  and  divided  the 
several  kinds  of  it  into  hard  names,  that 
are  reckoned  among  the  figures  of  speech, 
and  recommended  as  ornaments  in  dis- 
course. I  remember  a  country  schoolmas- 
ter of  my  acquaintance  bdd  me  once,  that 
be  had  been  in  company  with  a  gentleman 
whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  greatest 
panagrammatist  among  the  modems.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  found  my  learned  friend  t>ad 
dined  that  day  with  Mr.  Swan,  the  famous 
punster;  and  desiring  him  to  give  me  some 
account  of  Mr.  Swan's  conversation,  he 
told  me  that  he  generally  talked  m  the 
Paronomasia,  that  he  sometimes  gave  into 
the  Ploce,  but  that  in  his  humble  opinion 
he  shincd  most  in  the  Antanadaait. 

I  must  not  here  omit  that  a  famous  uni- 
versity of  this  land  was  formerly  very  much 
infested  with  puns;  but  whether  or  no  this 
might  not  arise  from  the  fens  and  marshes 
in  which  it  was  situated,  and  which  are 
BOW  drained,  I  must  leave  to  the  determi- 
nation of  more  skilful  naturalists. 

After  this  ^ort  history  of  punning,  one 
would  wonder  how  it  should  be  so  entirely 
banished  out  of  the  learned  world  as  it  is  at 
present,  especially  since  it  had  found  a 
place  in  the  writings  of  the  most  ancient 
polite  authors.  To  account  for  this  we  must 
consider,  that  the  first  race  of  authors  who 
were  the  great  heroes  in  writing,  were 
destitute  of^  all  the  rules  and  arts  of  criti- 
cism; and  for  that  reason,  thowgh  they  ex- 
cel later  writers  in  gi^atness  of  genius,  they 
fall  short  of  them  in  accuracy  and  correct- 
ness. The  modems  cannot  reach  their 
beauties,  but  can  avdid  their  imperfections. 
When  the  world  was  ftimished  with  these 
authors  of  the  first  eminence,  there  grew 
up  another  set  of  writers,  who  gained  them- 
sMves  a  reputation  by  the  remarks  which 
they  mnde  cm  the  works  of  those  vho  pre- 


ceded them.  It  was  one  of  the  emplor- 
ments  of  these  secondaiy  authors,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  several  kinds  of  wjt  by  terms 
of  art,  and  to  consider  them  as  more  or  less 
perfect,  according  as  they  were  founded  in 
truth.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  even 
such  authors  as  laocrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero, 
should  have  such  little  blemislKS  as  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  authors  of  much  inferior 
character,  who  have  written  ^ce  those 
several  blemishes  were  discovered.  I  do 
not  find  that  there  was  a  proper  separation 
made  between  puns  and  true  wit  by  any  of 
the  ancient  authors,  except  Quintilian  and 
Longinus.  But  when  this  distinction  was 
once  settied,  it  was  very  natural  for  all  men 
of  sense  to  agree  in  it.  As  for  the  revival 
of  this  false  wit,  it  happened  about  the  time 
of  the  revival  of  letters;  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
once  detected,  it  immediately  vanished  and 
disappeared.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
questioa,  but  as  it  has  sunk  in  one  age  and 
rose  in  another,  it  will  again  recover  itself 
in  some  distant  period  of  time,  as  pedantry 
and  ignorance  shall  prevail  upon  wit  and 
sense.  And,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  do  very 
much  apprdiend,  by  some  of  the  last  win- 
ter's productions,  which  bad  their  sets  of 
admirers,  that  our  posterity  will  in  a  few 
years  degenerate  into  a  race  of  punsters: 
at  least,  a  man  may  be  very  excusable  for 
any  apprehensions  of  this  Kind,  that  has 
seen  acrostics  handed  about  the  town  with 
great  secrecy  and  applause;  to  which  I 
must  also  aad  a  littie  epi^m  called  the 
Witches'  Prayer,  that  fell  mto  verse  when 
it  was  read  either  backward  or  forward, 
excepting  only  that  it  cursed  one  way,  and 
blessed  tlie  other.  When,  one  sees  there 
are  actually  such  pains-takers  among  our 
British  wits,  who  can  tell  what  it  may  end 
in.*  If  we  must  lash  one  another,  let  it  be 
with  the  manly  strokes  of  wit  and  satire;  for 
I.  am  of  the  old  philosopher's  opinion,  that 
if  I  must  suffer  from  one  or  tne  other,  I 
would  rather  it  should  be  from  the  paw  of 
a  lion,  than  from  the  hoof  of  an  ass.  I  do 
not  speak  this  out  of  any  spirit  of  party. 
There  is  a  most  crying  dullness  on  both 
ndes.  I  have  seen  tory  acrostics,  and 
whig  anagrams,  and  do  not  quarrel  with 
either  of  them  because  they  are  whigs  or 
tories,  but  because  they  are  anagrams  and 
acrostics 

But  to  return  to  punning.  Having  pursued 
the  history  of  a  pun,  from  its  original  to  its 
downfidl,  I  shall  here  define  it  to  be  a  ccni- 
ceit  arising  from  the  use  of  two  words  that 
agree  in  the  sound,  but  differ  in  the  sense. 
The  only  way  therefore  to  try  a  piece  of 
wit,  is  to  translate  it  into  a  diffiercnt  lan- 
guage. If  it  bears  the  test,  you  may  pro- 
nounce it  true;  but  if  it  vanishes  in  the  ex- 
periment, you  may  conclude  it  to  have 
been  a  prun.  In  short,  one  may  say  of  a 
pun,  as  the  countryman  described  his 
nightingale,  that  it  is  'vox  et  fineterca  ni' 
hU,' — '  a  sound,  and  nothing  but  a  sound.* 
On  the  contrary,  one  may  represent  true 
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■wit  bj  the  description  which  Aristenetus 
makes  of  a  fine  woman:  when  she  is  dress- 
ed she  is  beautiful;  when  ishe  is  undressed 
she  is  beantiiul;  or  as  Mercems  has  trans- 
lated it  more  eBo^diaticaUy,  'Induitur.for- 
mem  at :  exmter,  ifua,  forma  est.  '*    C. 


Na  62.]     I^Hday,  May  11,  iril. 

ftribeadi  reete  nperaut  etprincipiDm  et  fom. 

An.  An  T—L  vat.  309. 

Snni  Judgment  b  the  groondvf  writing  well. 

Ma.  Locke  has  an  admirable  reflection 
BMo  the  difference  of  wit  and  judgment, 
Whereby  he  endeavours  to  show  the  reason 
■why  they  are  not  always  the  talents  (rf  the 
same  person.  His  words  are  as  follow: 
'And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  some 
KMon  of  that  common  observation,  '  That 
men  who  haye  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and 
prompt  memories,  have  not  always  the 
dearest  judgment  or  deepest  reason.'*  For 
▼it  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas, 
nd  pottaig  those  tcgether  with  ouickness 
«nd  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  re- 
Kmblance  or  congrmty,  thereby  to  make 
pp  pleasant  pictures,  and  ag^eable  visions 
m  the  fancy;  indgment,  on  the  contrary, 
n«guite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating 
carefiilly  erne  from  another,  ideas  wherein 
can  be  found  the  least  diflference,  thereby 
to  aToid  being  misled  by  similitude,  and 
bif  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another. 
This  is  a  way  of  procee^ng  quite  contrary 
to  metaphor  and  allusion;  wherein,  for  the 
most  part>  lies  that  entertainment  and 
pleasantry  orf  wit,  which  strikes  so  lively 
« the  fancjr,  and  is  therefore  so  accepta- 
ble to  all  people.* 

This,  I  think,  the  best  and  most  philo- 
sophical account  that  I  have  ever  met  with 
of  wit,  which  generally,  though  not  always, 
cawsts  in  such  a  resemblance  and  con- 
groity  of  ideas  as  this  author  mentions.  I 
shall  only  add  to  it,  by  way  of  explanation, 
ft»t  every  resemblance  of^  ideas  is  not  that 
*hich  we  call  wit,  unless  it  be  such  an  one 
that  gives  delight  and  surprise  to  the 
i*»der.  These  two  properties  seem  essen- 
tial to  wit,  more  particulariy  the  last  of 
^em.  In  order  therefore  that  the  resem- 
Wance  in  the  ideas  be  wit,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  ideas  should  not  lie  too  near  one 
Mother  in  the  nature  of  things;  for  where 
™  likeness  is  obvious  it  gives  no  surprise. 
To  compare  one  man's  smging  to  that  of 
"nrther,  or  to  represent  the  whiteness  of 
«ay  *ject  by  that  of  milk  and  snow,  or  the 
jwiety  of  its  colours  by  those  df  the  rain- 
tww,  cannot  be  called  wit,  unless  besides 
"lis  obvirais  resemblance,  there  be  some 
™ther  congmity  discovered  in  the  two 
"eas,  that  is  capable  of  giving  the  reader 
*me  surprise.    Thus  when  a  poet  tells  us 

*  Ikund  ilR  if  bewitUU,  imdtesKd  abe  ii  Beauty'i 


I  the  bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as  white  aa 
snow,  there  is  no  wit  in  the  comparison; 
but  when  he  adds  with  a  wgh,  it  is  as  cold, 
too,  it  then  grows  into  wit  Eveiy  reader's 
memory  may  supply  him  ■«rith  mnumera- 
ble  instances  of  the  same  nature.  For  this 
reason,  the  amilitudes  in  herroc  poets,  who 
endeavour  rather  to  fill  the  muid  with 
great  conceptions,  than  to  divert  it  with 
such  as  are  new  and  surprising,  have  sel- 
dom any  thing  in  them  that  can  be  called 
wit  Mr.  Locke's  account  of  wit,  with  this 
short  explanation,  comprehends  most  of 
the  species  (^  wit,  as  metaphors,  amili- 
tudes,  allegories,  enigmas,  m  ottos,  para- 
bles, fables,  dreams,  visions,  dramatic 
writings,  bm^esque,  and  all  the  methods 
of  allusion.  There  are  many  other  pieces 
of  wit  (however  remote  soever  they  may 
appear  at  first  sight  from  the  foregoing  de- 
scription) which  upon  examination  wul  be 
found  to  agree  with  it 

As  true  wit  generally  consists  in  this  re- 
semblance and  congmity  of  ideas,-  false  wit 
chiefly  consists  in  the  resemblance  and  con- 
gmity sometimes  of  angle  letters,  as  in 
anagrams,  chronograms,  lipoerams,  and 
acrostics;  sometiiBes  of  syllables,  as  in 
echofes  and  doggerel  rhymes;  sometimes  of 
words,  as.  in  puns  and  quibbles;  and  some- 
times of  whole  sentences  or  poems,  cast 
into  the  figures  oF  eggs,  axes,  or  sdtars: 
nay,  some  carry  the  notion  of  wit  so  far,  as 
to  ascribe  it  even  to  external  mimickry; 
and  to  look  up<ni  a  man  as  an  ingenious  per- 
son, that  can  resemble  the  tone,  posture,  or 
fact  of  another. 

As  true  wit  condsts  in  the  resemblance 
of  ideas,  and  false  wit  in  the  resemblance 
of  woixb,  according  tn  the  forej^g  in- 
stances; there  is  another  kind  of  wit  which 
consists  piTtly  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas, 
and  partly  in  the  resemblance  of  words, 
which  for  distinction  sake  I  shall  call  mbct 
wit.  This  kind  of  wit  is  that  which  abounds 
in  Cowley,  more  than  in  any  author  that 
ever  wrote.  Mr.  Waller  has  likewise  a 
great  deal  of  it  Mr.  Dryden  is  veiy 
sparing  in  it  Milton  had  a  genius  mucn 
above  it  Spenser  is  in  the  same  class  with 
Milton.  The  Italians,  even  in  their  ejac 
poetry,  are  full  of  it  Monsieur  Boileau, 
who  formed  himself  upon  the  ancient  poets, 
has  every  where  rejected  it  with  scorn.  If 
we  look  after  mixt  wit  among  the  Greek 
writers,  we  shall  find  it  no  where  but  in 
the  epigrammatists.  There  are  indeed  some 
strokes  of  it  in  the  little  poem  ascribed  to 
MusEus,  which  by  that,  as  well  as  many 
other  marks,  betrays  itself  to  be  a  modem 
ooni  position.  If  we  look  into  the  Latin 
writers,  we  find  none  of  this  mixt  wit  in 
Virpril,  Lucretius,  or  Catullus;  very  little 
in  Horace,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Ovid, 
and  scarce  any  thing  else  in  Martial. 

Out  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  mixt 
wit,  I  shall  choose  one  instance  which  may 
be  met  with  in  all  the  writers  of  this  class. 
The  passion  of  love  in  its  nature  has  been 
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ihovght  to  reMBObfe  foe;  fiir  which  reaaon 
the  words  fire  and  flame  are  made  use  of  to 
signify  love.  The  witty  poets  therefore 
have  taken  an  advantage  from  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  fire,  to  make  an  in- 
finite number  of  witticisms.  Cowley  ob- 
•erviug  the  cc4d  regard  of  his  mistress's 
eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their  power  of 
pro^icing  love  in  him,  considers  them  as 
bamine>«aa8es  made  o£  ieet  and  finding 
himself  able  to  live  in  the  greatest  extremi- 
-ties  of  love,  concludes  die  torrid  zone  to  be 
liabitable.  When  his  mistress  had  read  his 
letter  written  in  Juice  of  lemon,  by  holding 
4t  to  the  fir^  he  desires  her  to  read  it  over 
«t  second  time  by  love's  flame.  When  she 
weeps,  he  wishes  it  were  inward  heat  that 
distilled  those  drops  from  the  limbec. 
When  she  is  absent,  he  is  bevmd  dghty, 
that  i^,  thirty  degrees  nearer  tlte  pole  than 
when  she  is  with  him.  His  ambitious  love 
is  a  fire  that  naturally  mounts  upwards; 
lus  happy  love  is  the  beams  of  heaven,  and 
tus  unhappy  love  fUmes  at  heO.  When  it 
does  not  let  him  sleep,  it  is  a  flame  that 
#end8  up  no  smoke;  when  it  is  opposed  by 
counsel  and  advice,  it  is  a  fire  that  rages 
the  more  -by^  the  winds  blowing  upon  it 
Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree,  in  which  he  had 
cut  his  loves,  he  observed  that  his  written 
flames  had  burnt  up  and  withered  the  tree; 
When  he  reserves  to  ^ve  over  his  passion, 
lie  teUs  us,  that  one  burnt  like  him  for  ever 
dreads  the  fire.  His  heart  is  in  Mtna,  that 
Instead  of  Vulcan's  shop,  endoses  Cu{nd's 
forge  in  it  His  endeavouring  to  drown  his 
love  in  wine,  is  throwii^  <xi  upon  the  fire. 
He  would  inanuate  to  nis  mistress,  that 
the  fire  oi  love,  like  that  of  the  sun  (which 
produces  so  many  living  creatures,)  shoidd 
fiot  only  warm,  but  b^iet.  Love  in  an- 
other }Hace  cooks  pleasure  at  his  fire. 
Sometimes  the  poetrs  heart  is  frozen  in 
every  breast,  and  sometimes  scorched  in 
every  eye.  Sometimes  he  is  drowned  in 
tears,  and  burnt  in  love,  like  a  ship  set  on 
^re  in  the  middle  <^  the  sesc 

The  reader  may  observe  in  every  one  of 
these  instances,  met.  the  poet  mixes  the 

Sualities  of  fire  with  those  of  love;  and  in 
te  same  sentence,  speaking  of  it  both  as 
.  ft  passion  and  as  real  fire,  surprises  the 
reader  with  those  seeming  resemblances 
tor  contradictions,  that  make  up  all  the  wit 
in  this  kind  of  writing.  Mixt  wit,  there- 
fore^ is  a  composition  of  p«m  and  tnie  wit, 
«nd  is  more  or  less  perfect,  as  the  resem- 
blance lies  m  the  ideas  or  ki  the  words. 
Its  foundations  are  laid  partly  in  falsehood 
iuid  p:irtiy  in  truth;  reason  puts  in  her 
claim  for  one  half  of  it,  and  extravuanee 
/or  the  other.  The  otAy  province  «ere- 
fore  for  this  kind  of  wit,  is  epigram,  or 
those  little  occanonal  pomis,  that  in  ttidr 
own  nature  are  nothing  else  but  a  tissue  of 
epigrams,  i  cannot  conclude  tiiis  head  of 
mixt  wit,  without  owning  that  the  admira- 
Me  poet,  out  of  whom  I  b&ve  taken  the  ex>- 
amplM  of  it*  h9d  wmwb  in»  wit  u  mj. 


anthor  that  ever  witt;  and  indeed  all  odier 
talents  of  an  extraordinary  geniu& 

It  may  be  expected,  since  I  am  upon  this 
subject,  that  I  should  take  notice  of  Mr. 
Dryden's  definitioD  ot  witt  which,  wiA  idl 
the  deference  that  is  due  to  Uie  jai^ 
ment  of  so  great  a  man,  is  not  so  proper^ 
a  definition  of  wit  as  of  good  writing  m 
general  Wit,  as  he  defines  it,  is  <  a  pro* 
priety  of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to 
the  subject'  If  this  be  a  true  definition  of 
wit,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Euclid  was  the 
greatest  wit  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper. 
It  is  certain  there  never  was  a  greater  pro> 
priety  of  words  and  thoughts  adaptea  to 
the  subject  than  what  that  author  haa 
made  use  of  in  his  Elements.  I  shall  only 
app«d  to  my  reader,  if  this  definition 
agrees  with  any  notkm  he  has  of  wit  If  it 
be  a  true  one,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Diydoi  was 
not  oidy  a  better  poet,  but  a  greater  wit 
than  Mr.  Cowley;  and  Virgil  a  much  more 
facetious  man  than  either  Ovid  or  MartiaL 

Bouhours,  whom  I  look  upon  to  he  the 
most  penetrating  of  all  the  French  critics, 
has  taken  pains  to  show,  that  it  is  imposa^ 
ble  for  any  thought  to  be  beautiful  which 
is  not  Just,  and  Iws  not  its  foundation  in  the 
natore  of  things;  that  the  basis  of  all  wit  is 
truth;  and  that  no  thought  can  be  valuable 
of  which  good  sense  u  not  the  ground* 
work.  BoUeau  has  endeavoured  to  incul-. 
cate  the  same  notion  in  several  parts  of  his 
writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  This  is 
that  natural  way  of  writing,  that  beautifiil 
simplidty,  which  we  so  much  admire  ia 
the  compoatioDS  of  the  ancients;  and  whic^ 
no  body  deviates  from,  but  those  who  want 
strengu  of  genius  to  make  a  thought  diine 
in  its  own  natural  beauties.  Poets  who  want 
this  strength  of  genius  to  ^ve  that  majesr 
tic  rampliuty  to  nature,  which  've  so  much 
admire  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  are 
forced  to  hunt  after  forei^  ornaments,  and 
not  to  let  any  piece  of  wit'  of  what  kind 
soever  escape  tiiem.  I  look  upon  these 
writers  as  GMhs  in  poetry,  who,  like  those 
in  architecture,  not  bein^  able  to  come 
up  to  tiie  beautifiil  simplicity  of  the  old 
Ureeks  and  Romans,  have  endeavoured  te 
supply  its  place  wkh  all  the  extravagance* 
of  an  irr^;ular  fancy.  Mr.  Dryden  make* 
a  very  handsome  observation  on  Ovid'a 
writing  a  letter  from  Dido  to  /Ejieas,  ia 
the  fmlowing  wordst  'Ovid,'  says  he, 
speaking  of  Virgil's  fiction  ot  IXdo  and 
JSneas,  '  takes  it  up  aftor  him  even  in  the 
same  age,  and  makes  an  ancient  heroine  of 
Virgil's  new  created  Dido;  dictates  a  let*' 
ter  for  her  just  before  her  death,  to  the  un^ 
grateful  fugitive,  and  very  niduckilv  for 
himself,  is  tor  measuring  a  sword  with  a 
man  so  much  superior  in  force  to  him  on 
the  same  subject  I  think  I  may  be  judge 
of  this,  because  I  have  trandated  Doth, 
The  famous  author  of  the  Art  of  Love  has 
nothing  of  his  own;  he  borrows  all  from  a 
greater  master  in  his  own  professia},  and 
yjycb  is  Forse,  ipiprovc?  nothing  wb«c]^ 
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he  finds.  Nature  fan*  lum,  and  being 
farced  to  his  old  shift,  he  has  recourse  to 
vittidagB.  This  passes  indeed  'with  his 
soft  admirers,  and  gives  him  the  prefer- 
ence to  Virgil  in  their  esteem.' 

Were  not  I  sappctted  by  so  great  an 
urthority  as  that  of  Mr.  Dryden,  I  should 
Dot  nnture  to  observe,  that  the  taste  of 
Bust  of  our  English  poets,  as  well  as  read- 
en,  is  extremely  Gothic  He  quotes  Mon- 
iieur  Segrais  for  a  threefold  mstinction  of 
the  teaders  of  poetry;  in  the  first  of  which 
he  comprehends  the  rabble  of  readers, 
whom  he  does  not  treat  as  such  with  re- 
gard to  their  quality,  but  to  their  numbers 
and  the  coarseness  of  their  taste.  His 
vords  are  as  follow:  'Segrais  has  distin- 
niihed  the  readers  of  poetry,  according  to 
ndr  capacity  of  judjging,  into  three  classes. 

e:_  might  have  said  uie  same  of  writers, 
if  he  had  pleased.  ]  In  the  lowest  form 
be  {daces  tbose  whom  he  calls  Les  Petits 
Equit!^  SDc)>  things  as  are  our  upper-gal- 
fcry  audience  in  a  playhouse;  who  like  no- 
ttfflip  but  the  husk  and  rind  of  wit,  and 
Mettr  a  quibble,  a  conceit,  an  epigram,  be- 
ne solid  sense  and  ele^t  expres^on. 
These  are  mob  readers  If  Virgjl  and  Maiv 
tid  stood  for  parUament-men,  we  know 
abcaiy  who  would  carry  it    But  though 

aBiake  the  g;reatest  appearance  in  the 
and  cry  the  loudest,  the  best  on  it  is, 
they  are  but  a  sort  of  French  hugonots,  or 
Dotch  boors,  brooght  over  in  herds,  but 
act  naturalized;  who  have  not  lands  of  two 
pnnds  per  annum  in  Pamasais,  and  there- 
m are  not  privileged topoU.  Their  au- 
thors are  of  the  sami  level,  fit  to  represent 
tbtm  on  a  mountebank's  stage,  or  to  be 
Msten  of  the  ceremomes  in  a  bear-garden: 
ret  these  are  they  who  have  the  most  ad- 
nirers.  But  it  often  happens,  to  their  moi^ 
tiScation,  that  as  their  readers  improve 
their  stock  of  sense  (as  they  may  by  read- 
s' better  books,  and  by  amversation  widi 
men  (tf  judgment)  they  soon  forsake  them. 
I  most  not  dimiiss  this  subject  without 
(tMerving,  that  as  Mr.  Locke  in  the  pas- 
Age  above  mentioned  has  discovered  the 
■Mat  frmtfiil  source  of  wit,  so  there  is  an- 
other of  a  quite  contrary  nature  to  it,  which 
does  likewise  branch  itself  out  into  several 
kiada.  For  not  oniy  the  resemblance,  but 
the  op^oaitian  of  idens  does  very  often  pro- 
dace  wit;  as  I  could  show  in  several  uttle 
Ptiata,  tarns,  and  antitheses,  that  I  may 
pvHbly  adaige  upon  in  some  future  specu- 
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IfiB  ■  piiaaM,  Pm,  yip  ihoold  m 

A  bauuome  womaa  with  a  flib*s  tail. 

Or  a  manl  bead  upon  a  horw'e  neck,' 

Or  llmbe  of  beaM,  of  tbe  moat  dilTreiit  Uodi, 

CoTer'd  witli  featlnn  ofaU  aorta  ofbiida; 

'Would  you  not  laugh,  and  think  thq  painter  mad7 

Truat  me  that  book  ii  aa  ridiculoua, 

WlKae  incoherent  style,  like  aiek  men'a  dreanu, 

Variea  all  abapaa,  and  mizea  all  wtramaa. 


It  is  very  hard  for  the  mind  to  disengage 
itself  from  a  aubi^  on  which  it  has  been 
long  employed.  The  thoughts  -will  be  rimng 
of  themselves  from  time  to  time,  thou^ 
we  g^ve  them  no  encouragement;  as  the 
tosrings  and  fluctuations  of  the  sea  continue 
several  hours  after  the  'winds  are  laid. 

It  is  to  this  that  I  impute  my  last  nigiht's 
dream  or  'visioj,  which  formed  into  one  con- 
tinued allegory  the  several  schemes  of  'wit, 
whether  fuse,  mixed,  at  true,  that  have 
been  the  subject  of  my  late  papers. 

Methought  I  was  transportea  into  a  coon- 
try  that  was  filled  'with  prodigies  and  en- 
chantments, governed  by  the  goddess  of 
Falsehood,  ai^  entitled  the  re^on  d  False 
Wit  There  'was  nothmg  in  the  fields,  the 
woods,  and  the  rivers,  tlut  appeared  natu- 
raL  Several  of  the  trees  blossomed  in  leaf-< 
gold,  some  of  tiiem  produced  bone-lace, 
and  some  of  them  precious  stones.  The 
fountiuna  bubbled  in  an  opera  tune,  and  were 
filled  with  stags,  'wild  boars,  and  mermuds 
that  lived  among  the  'waters;  at  the  same 
time  that  dolphins  and  several  kinds  of  fisb 
played  upon  the  banks,  or  took  their  pas- 
time in  the  meadows.  Tlie  birds  had  many 
of  them  golden  beak^,  and  human  vnces. 
The  flowers  perfumed  the  air  with  amells 
c(  incense,  ambergris,  and  pulvillios*;  and 
were  so  interwoven  with  one  another,  that 
they  grew  up  in  pieces  of  embroidery.  The 
'winds  were  filled  'with  sighs  and  messages 
of  distant  lovers.  As  I  was  walking  to  and 
fro  in  this  enchanted  'wilderness,  I  could  not 
forbear  breaking  out  into  soliloquies  upoi) 
the  several  woiulers  which  lay  before  me, 
when  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  there 
were  artificial  echoes  in  every  walk,  that 
by  repetitions  of  certain  wonis  which  I 
spoke,  agreed  with  me,  or  contradicted  me, 
in  every  thing  I  sud.  In  the  midst  of  my 
conversation  'with  these  inviable  compa- 
nions, I  discovered  in  the  centre  of  a  very 
dark  grove  a  monstrous  febric  built  after 
the  Gothic  manner,  and  covered  'with  in- 
numerable devices  in  that  barbarous  kind 
of  sculpture.  I  immediatelv  went  up  to  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  a  kind  of  heathen  temple 
consecrated  to  the  goid  of  dulness.  Upon 
my  entrance  I  saw  the  ddtv  of  the  place 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  with  a  oook 
in  one  hand  and  a  rattie  in  the  other.  Upon 
his  right  hand  was  Industry,  'with  a  honp 
burning  before  her;  and  on  his  left  Caprice, 
with  a  moi&ey  sitting  on  her  shoulder. 
Before  his  feet  there  stood  an  altar  of  a  venr 
odd  make,  which,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
was  shaped  in  that  manner  to  comply  'with 
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the  inscription  that  satroimded  it  Upon 
the  altar  there  lay  several  offerings  of  axes, 
■wings,  and  eggs,  cut  in  paper,  and  inscribed 
with  verses.  The  temple  was  filled  with 
votaries,  who  applied  themselves  to  dif- 
ferent diversions,  as  their  fancies  directed 
them.  In  one  part  of  it  I  saw  a  regiment 
of  anagrams,  wno  were  continually  m  m<> 
tion,  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
feeing  about,  doubling  their  ranks,  shifting 
their  stations,  and  throwing  themselves  into 
all  the  figures  and  counter-marches  of  the 
most  changeable  and  perplexed  exercises. 

Not  far  irom  these  was  the  body  of  acros- 
tics, made  up  of  very  disproporboned  per- 
sons. It  was  disposed  into  three  columns, 
the  officers  planting  themselves  in  a  line  on 
the  left  hand  of  each  column.  The  officers 
were  all  of  them  at  least  ax  feet  high,  and 
made  three  rows  of  very  proper  men;  but 
the  common  soldiers,  who  filled  up  the 
«>aces  between  the  officers,  were  such 
dwarfs,  cripples,  and  scare-crows,  that  one 
could  hardly  look  upon  them  without  laugh- 
ing. There  were  behind  the  acrostics  two 
or  three  files  of  chronograms,  which  dif- 
fered only  from  the  former,  as  their  officers 
were  eauipped  (like  the  figure  of  Time) 
with  an  hour-glass  in  one  hand,  and  a  scythe 
in_  the  other;  and  took  their  posts  pro- 
miscuously among  the  private  men  whom 
they  commanded. 

In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  before  the 
very  face  of  the  deitjr,  methought  I  saw  the 
phantom  of  Tryphiodorus,  the  lipogram- 
matist,  engaged  m  a  ball  with  four-and- 
twenty  persons,  who  pursued  him  by  turns 
through  all  the  intricacies  and  labyrinths 
of  a  country-dance,  without  being  able  to 
overtake  him. 

Observing  several  to  be  verjr  busy  at  the 
western  endf  of  the  temple,  I  mqiiired  into 
what  they  were  doing,  and  found  there  was 
in  that  quarter  the  great  magazine  <rf  re- 
busses.  These  were  several  things  of  the 
most  Afferent  rtatnres  tied  up  in  bundles, 
and  thrown  upon  one  another  m  heaps  like 
faggots.  You  might  behold  an  ancnor,  a 
nignt-raJl,  and  a  hobby-horse  bound  up  to- 
gether. One  of  the  workmen  seeing  me 
very  much  surprised,  told  me,  there  was 
an  mfinite  deal  of  wit  in  several  of  those 
bundles,  and  that  he  would  expldn  them 
to  me  if  I  pleased;  I  thanked  him  for  his 
civility,  but  told  him  I  was  in  very  great 
haste  at  that  time.  As  I  was  going  out  of 
the  temple,  I  observed  in  one  comer  of  it  a 
cluster  of  men  and  women  laughing  very 
heartily,  and  diverting  themselves  at  a 
gam6  of  cramba  I  heard  several  double 
rhymes  as  I  passed  by  them,  which  raised 
a  CTeat  deal  of  mirth. 

Not  far  from  the-se  was  another  set  of 
merrv  people  engaged  at  a  diversion  in 
vrhich  the  whole  jest  was  to  mistake  one 
person  for  another.  To  give  occasion  for 
these  ludicrous  mistakes,  they  were  divided 
into  pairs,  every  pair  being  covered  from 
bead  to  foot  with  the  same  kind  of  dress, 


though  perhaps  there  was  not  the  least  re- 
semblance in  their  fac6$.  By  this  means  an 
old  man  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  boy, 
a  woman  for  a  man,  and  a  black-a-moorfor 
an  European,  which,  very  often  produced 
great  peals  of  laughter.  These  1  guessed 
to  be  a  pa.rty  of  puns.  But  being  very  de- 
sirous to  get  out  of  this  world  of  magic, 
which  had  almost  turned  my  brain,  I  left 
the  temple,  and  crossed  over  the  fields  that 
lay  about  it  with  all  the  speed  I  could  make. 
I  w?a  not  gone  far  before  I  heard  the  souiid 
of  trumpets  and  alarms,  which  seemed  to 
proclwm  the  march  of  an  enemy;  and,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  was  in  reality  what  I  ap- 
prehended it  There  appeared  at  a  great 
distance  a  very  shining  light,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it,  a  person  of  a  most  beautiful 
asp>ect;  her  name  was  Truth.  On  her  right 
hand  there  marched  a  male  deity,  who  bore 
several  quivers  on  his  shoulders,  and  grasp- 
ed several  arrows  in  his  hand.  His  name 
was  Wit  The  approach  of  these  two  ene- 
mies filled  all  the  territories  of  False  Wit 
with  an  unspeakable  consternation,  inso- 
much that  the  goddess  of  those  regions  ap- 
peared in  person  upon  her  frontiers,  with 
the  several  mferior  deities,  and  the  different 
bodies  of  forces  which  I  had  before  seen  in 
the  temple,  who  were  now  drawn  up  in 
array,  and  prepared  to  give  their  foes  a 
warm  reception.  As  the  march  of  the 
enemy  was  very  slow,  it  gave  time  to  the 
several  inhabitants  who  bordered  upon  the 
regions  of  Falsehood  to  draw  their  forces 
into  a  body,  with  a  desini  to  stand  upon 
their  guard  as  neuters,  and  attend  the  issue 
of  the  combat 

I  must  here  inform  my  reader,  that  the 
frontiers  of  the  enchanted  fepon,  which  I 
have  before  described,  were  inhabited  by 
the  species  of  Mixt  Wit,  who  made  a  very 
odd  appearance  when  they  were  mustered 
together  in  an  army.  There  were  men 
whose  bodies  were  stuck  fiiU  of  darts,  and 
women  whose  eyes  were  burning-glasses: 
men  that  had  hearts  of  fire,  and  women 
that  had  breasts  of  snow.  It  would  be  end- 
less to  describe  several  monsters  of  the  like 
nature,  that  composed  this  great  army; 
which  immediately  fell  asunder,  anddirided 
itself  into  two  parts,  the  one  half  throwing 
themselves  behind  the  banners  of  Truth, 
and  the  other  behind  those  of  Falsehood.  _ 

The  goddess  of  Falsehood  was  of  a  gi- 
gantic stature,  and  advanced  some  paces 
before  the  front  of  her  army:  but  as  the 
dazzling  liglit  which  flowed  from  Truth 
began  to  shine  upon  her,  she  faded  insensi- 
bly; insomuch  tnat  in  a  little  space,  she 
looked  rather  like  a  huge  phantom  than  » 
real  substance.  At  length,  as  the  goddess 
of  Truth  approached  still  nearer  to  her  she 
fell  away  entirely,  and  vanished  amidst  the 
brightness  of  her  presence;  so  j^hat  there 
did  not  remain  the  least  trace  or  impresaoo 
of  her  figure  in  the  place  where  she  had 
been  seen. 

As  at  the  riang  of  the  sun  the  conrtella- 
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tions  grow  thin,  and  the  stars  go  out  one 
after  another,  till  the  whole  hemisphere  is 
eAJngoished;  such  was  the  vairishinc  of  the 
goddess:  and  not  only  of  the  goddess  herself 
Dot  rf  the  whole  army  that  attended  her, 
which  s^^mpattuzed  with  their  leader,  and 
shrunk  into  nothing,  in  proportion  as  the 
goddess  disappeaured.  At  the  same  time 
the  whole  temple  sunk,  the  fish  betook 
fljeinselves  to  the  streams,  and  the  wild 
beasts  to  the  woods,  the  fountains  recovered 
th»r  murmurs,  the  birds  their  voices,  the 
trees  their  leaves,  the  flowers  their  scents, 
and  the  whole  face  of  nature  its  true  and 
genome  appearance.  Though  I  still  con- 
tmned  asuep,  I  fancied  myself  as  it  were 
awakened  out  of  a.  dream,  when  I  saw  this 
region  of  prodigies  restored  to  woods  and 
Tivers,  fields  and  meadows. 

Upon  the  removal  of  that  wild  scene  rf 
wonders,  which  had  very  much  disturbed 
■ty  imagination,  I  took  a  full  survey  of  the 
persons  of  Wit  and  Truth;  for  indeed  it 
was  imposMble  to  look  upon  the  first,  with- 
out seeing  the  other  at  the  Jame  time. 
There  was  behind  them  a  strong  compact 
body  of  figures.  The  geiuus  of  Heroic 
Portry  appeared  with  a  sword  in  her  hand, 
and  a  laurel  on  her  head.  '  Tragedy  was 
crowned  with  cypress,  and  covered  with 
pobes  dipped  in  blood.  Satire  had  smiles  in 
her  look,  and  a  dagger  under  her  garment 
Rhetoric  was  known  by  her  thunderbolt; 
and  Comedy  bv  her  mask.  After  several 
other  figures,  fipigram  marched  up  in  the 
Tear,  who  had  been  posted  there  at  the  be- 
gjmnng  of  the  expedition,  that  he  might  not 
rercdt  to  the  enemv,  whom  he  was  suspected 
to  fiivour  in  his  heart  I  was  very  much 
awed  and  delighted  with  the  appearance  of 
the  eod  of  Wit;  there  was  something  so 
amiable,  and  yet  so  piercing  in  his  looks, 
as  inspired  me  at  once  with  love  and  terror. 
As  I  was  gazing  on  him,  to  my  unspeakable 
joy  he  took  a  quiver  of  arrows  from  his 
iboulder,  in  order  to  make  me  a  present  of 
it;  but  as  I  was  reaching  out  my  hand  to 
receive  it  of  him,  I  knocked  it  against*  a 
chair,  and  by  that  means  awaked.  C. 
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Hie  vivimiu  ambitloaa 

Puipenate  omnea Juv.  Sat.  lii,  183. 

Tbe  Hoe  of  wealth  in  poverty  w«  wear. 

Thk  most  improper  things  we  commit 
in  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  we  are  led  into 
by  the  force  of  fashion.  Instances  might 
be  given,  in  which  a  prevailing  custom 
nutkes  us  act  {gainst  the  rules  Of  nature, 
law,  and  common  sense;  but  at  present  I 
Aall  confine  my  consideration  to  the  effect 
it  has  'upon  men's  minds,  by  looking  into 
oar  behavicHir  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  go 
into  mourning.  The  custom  of  represent- 
ing the  grief  we  have  for  the  loss  of  the 
dad  by  oar  habits,  certainly  had  its  rise 
from  the  real  sorrow  d  such  as  were  too 


much  distressed  to  take  the  proper  care 
they  ought  of  their  dress.  By  degrees  it 
prevailed,  that  such  as  had  this  inward  op- 
pression upon  their  minds,  made  an  apolo- 
gy for  not  joining  with  the  rest  of  the  worid 
m  their  ordinary  diversions  by  a  dress  suit- 
ed to  their  condition.  This  therefore  was 
at  first  assumed  by  such  only  as  were  un- 
der real  distress;  to  whom  it  was  relief  that 
they  had  nothing  about  them  so  light  and 
gay  as  to  be  irksome  to  the  gloom  and  me- 
lancholy of  their  inward  reflections,  or  that 
might  misrepresent  them  to  others.  In 
process  of  time  this  laudable  distinction  of 
the  sorrowful  was  lost,  and  mourning  is 
now  worn  by  heirs  and  widows.  You  see 
nothing  but  munificence  and  solemnity  in 
the  equipage  of  the  relict,  and  an  air  of  re- 
lease from  servitude  in  the  pomp  of  a  son 
who  has  lost  a  wealthy  &ther.  This 
fashion  of  sorrow  is  now  become  a  generous 
part  of  the  ceremonial  between  princes 
and  sovereigns,  who,  in  the  language  of  all 
nations,  are  styled  brothers  to  each  other, 
and  put  on  the  purple*  upon  the  death  of 
any  potentate  with  whom  they  live  in  ami- 
ty. Courtiers,  and  all  who  wish  them- 
selves such,  are  immediately  sdzed  with 
g^ef  from  head  to  foot  upon  this  disaster 
to  their  prince;  so  that  one  may  know  by 
the  very  buckles  of  a  gentleman-usher 
what  degree  of  friendship  any  deceased 
monarch  maintained  with  the  court  to 
which  he  belong^s.  A  good  courtier's  habit 
and  behaviour  is  hierc^lyphical  on  these 
occasions.  He  deals  much  in  whispers, 
and  you  may  see  he  dresses  according  to 
the  liest  intelligence. 

The  general  affectation  among  men,  of 
appearing  .greater  than  they  are,  makes 
the  whole  worid  run  into  the  habit  of  the 
court  You  see  the  lady,  who  the  day  be- 
fore was  as  various  as  a  rainbow,  upon  the 
time  appointed  for  beginning  to  mourn,  as 
dark  as  a  cloud.  This  humour  does  not 
prevail  only  on  those  whose  fortunes  can 
support  any  change  in  their  equipage,  nor  on 
those  only  whose  incomes  demand  the  wan- 
tonness of  new  appearances;  but  on  such 
also  who  have  ^st  enough  to  clothe  them. 
An  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  of  ninety 
pounds  a  year,  who  has  naturally  the  vanity 
of  being  a  man  of  fashion  deep  at  his  heart, 
is  very  much  put  to  it  to  bear  the  mortality 
of  princes.  He  made  a  new  black  suit  upon 
the  death  of  the  King  of,  Spain,  he  turned 
it  for  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  he  now 
keeps  his  chamber  while  it  is  scouring  for 
the  Emperor.  He  is  a  good  economist  in 
his  extravagance,  and  makes  only  a  fresh 
black  buttrai  on  his  iron-gray  suit  for  any 
potentate  of  small  territories;  he  indeed 
adds  his  crape  hatband  for  a  prince  whose 
exploits  he  has  admired  in  the  gazette. 
But  whatever  compliments  may  be  made 
on  these  occasions,  the  true  mourners  are 


*  Koyal  and  prinoeljr  mnurncn  were  muaDjr  clad  in 
pniple. 
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the  atercen,  dkmen,  Itcemen,  and  milli- 
nen.  A  prince  of  a  mercifiil  and  royal 
dispoeitian  would  reflect  with  great  anxiety 
upon  the  prospect  of  his  death  if  he  ccma- 
dered  wlutt  numbers  wguld  be  reduced  to 
misery  bvthat  accident  only.  He  would 
think  it  ct  mom  Alt  enoogh  to  direct,  that 
in  the  notification  of  his  departure,  the 
honour  done  to  him  might  be  restrained 
to  those  of  the  household  of  the  prince  to 
whom  it  should  be  agnified.  He  woidd 
think  agenenl  mourning  to  be  in  a  less  de- 
cree the  same  ceremony  which  is  prac- 
tised in  barbarous  nations,  of  lulling  their 
slaves  to  attend  the  obsequies  ci  their 
kings. 

I  had  been  wonderfully  at  a  loss  for 
many  months  together,  to  guess  at  the  cha^ 
tacter  of  a  man  who  came  now  and  then  to 
our  cofifee-house.  He  ever  ended  a  news- 
paper with  tUs  reflection,  'Well,  I  see  all 
thefureimpnncesareingoodh^th.'  If 
you  asked, '  Pray,  ar,  what  says  the  Post- 
man from  Vienna?'  He  answered,  '  Make 
us  thankful,  the  German  Princes  are  all 
welL'-' What  doeshe  say  from  Barcelona?' 
*He  does  not  speak  but  that  the  country 
l^^rees  very  well  with  the  new  Queen.' 
After  very  much  inquiry,  I  found  this  man 
(tf  universal  loyalty  was  a  wholesale  dealer 
in  silks  and  ribands.  His  way  is,  it  seems, 
if  he  hires  a  weaver  or  workman,  to  have  it 
inserted  in  his  articles,  'tbatall  this  shall 
t>e  well  and  truly  performed,  provided  no 
foreign  potentate  smill  depart  this  life  with- 
in the  time  above-mentioned.'  It  happens 
in  all  public  mournings  that  the  many 
trades  which  depend  upon  our  habits,  are 
4tiring  that  fcUy  dther  pinched  with  pre- 
•■ent  want,  or  terrified  with  the  apparent 
approach  of  it.  AU  the  atonement  which 
fsen  can  make  for  wanton  expenses  (which 
ia  a  sort  of  insulting  the  scarcity  under 
which  others  labour)  is,  that  the  superflui- 
tiea  of  the  wealthy  {^ve  supplies  to  the  ne- 
cesrities  of  the  poor;  but  instead  cf  any- 
other  Ejood  ariring  from  the  affectati(«  d 
being  m  courtly  haUts  of  mourning,  all 
order  seems  to  be  destroyed  by  it;  and  the 
true  hcmoui'wiuch  cme  court  decs  to  an- 
other on  that  occasion,  loses  its  force  and 
efficacy.  When  a  foreign  minister  beholds 
the  court  of  a  nation  (Which  flourishes  in 
riches  and  plenty)  lay  uide  upon  the  loss 
of  his  master,  m  marks  of  splendour  and 
xnagnificence,  though  the  head  of  such  a 
ioyfiil  people,  he  will  concdve  a  greater 
idea  of  the  honour  done  to  his  master,  than 
when  he  sees  tiie  generality  of  the  peotde 
in  the  same  habit.  When  one  is  afraid  to 
ask  the  wife  of  a  tradesman  whom  she  has 
lost  of  her  family;  and  after  some  prepa- 
ration endeavours  to  know  whom  die 
mourns  for;  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  hear  her 
txfiaia  herself,  •  That  we  have  lost  one  c^ 
the  house  of  Austria!'  Princes  are  ele- 
▼atedso  highly  above  the  rest  of  mankind, 
tiiat  it  is  a  presumptuous  distinction  to 
lake  a  part  is  nonours  doneto  their  memo- 


ries, excejit  we  hatre  anthwity  for  it,  by 
being  related  in  a  particular  manner  to  the 
court  which  pays  the  veneration  to  their 
friendship,  ana  seems  to  express  on  such  an 
occasion  the  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man life  in  general,  by  assuming  the  hatutof 
sorrow,  though  in  the  full  possession  of 
triumph  and  royalty.  R. 
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XUadndanim  iatar  Jubao  plonn  catkadni. 

Ar.Lib.  1.BU.Z.W. 

Denwtriai  and  TinlUiu,  know  yma  plue : 

00  twnce,  and  wb&w  amoof  Uu  achool-boy  raea. 

After  having  at  large  expluned  what 
wit  is,  and  described  the  false  appearances 
of  it,  all  that  labour  seems  but  an  uselew 
inquiry,  without  some  time  be  spent  in  coo- 
sidering  the  application  of  it.  The  seat  of 
wft,  when  one  speaks  as  a  man  of  the  town 
and  the  world,  is  the  playhouse;  I  shall 
therefore  fill  this  paper  witii  reflections 
upon  the  use  of  it,  in  that  place.  Theap- 
plication  of  wit  in  the  theatre  has  as  strong 
an  effect  up(m  the  manners  of  our  gentle- 
men, as  the  taste  of  it  has  upon  the  wri- 
tings of  our  anthcvs.  It  may,  perhaps,  look 
like  a  very  presumptuous  woric,  though  not 
foreign  f  rwn  the  diMy  of  a  Spectator,  to  tax 
the  writings  d  such  as  have  long  had  the 
g^eneral  applause  of  a  nation;  but  I  shall 
always  make  reason,  truth,  and  nature  the 
measures  of  praise-and  dispraise;  if  those 
are  for  me,  the  generality  of  opnion  is  of 
no  consequence  against  me;  if  they  are 
gainst  me,  the  general  opinion  cannot  long 
support  me. 

Without  fiirUier  pre&ce,  I  am  going  to 
look  into  some  of  our  most  applauded  pla]^^ 
and  see  whether  they  .deserve  the  figure 
they  at  present  bear  in  the  imaginations  of 
men  or  not. 

In  reflecting  upon  these  works,  I  shall 
chiefly  dwdl  upon  that  for  which  each 
re«peotive  play  is  most  celebrated.  The 
present  ^per  shall  be  employed  upon  Sir 
Fopling Flutter.*  The  recaved  character 
of  this  play  is,  that  it  is  the  pattern  of  gen- 
teel comedy.  Dorimant  and  Harriot  are 
&e  characters  of  greatest  consequence,  and 
if  these  are  low  and  mean,  the  reputation 
of  the  play  is  very  unjust 

1  will  take  for  granted,  that  a  fine  genUe- 
man  should  be  honest  in  his  actions  and  re- 
fined in  his  langua{;e.  Instead  of  thu,  our 
hero  in  this  piece  is  a  direct  knave  >•» Jbjs 
derigns,  and  a  clown  in  his  lan^^uage.  Bd- 
lair  ishis  admirer  and  friend;  in  return  for 
which,  because  he  is  forsooth  a  gpreater  wit 
than  his  said  friend,  he  thinks  it  reasonable 

•  Tha  Man  of  Moda,  or  Sir  FopUog  FInttar,  a  eoja- 
dr.  brSirOwirnEUwridca.  TheeharaeterorSirrw- 
Ihu  waa  that  of  Bean  Hewit,  ago  of  Sir  Tbomaa  Btm, 
ofPiahiobary,  in  HertftmUhin;  of  DoriBiaat,  Ihatar 
Wllmot  earl  of  EodMaW;  ud  BeUair,  itet  of  Oavf 
tJwrlilBMilf 
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to  penoade  him  to  many  a  yoonglady, 
whose  virto^  he  thinks,  will  last  no  longer 
than  till  she  is  a  wife,  and  then  she  cannot 
bat  £bU  to  his  share  as  he  is  an  irre^stible 
fine  gentleman.  The  falsehood  to  Mrs. 
Loveit,  and  the  barbarity  of  triumphing 
over  her  ai^uish  for  losing  him,  is  another 
instance  of  his  honesty,  as  well  as  his  good 
nature.  As  to  his  fine  lan^;uage;  he  calls 
tile  orange-woman,  who,  it  seems,  is  in- 
dined  to  grow  fi^  '  An  overgrown  jade, 
with  a  flasket  c^  guts  before  her;'  and  sa- 
hrtes  her  with  a  pretty  phrase  of  'How 
Bovr,  Double  Tripe?"  Upon  the  mention  of 
a  comitty  gentlewoman,  whom  he  knows  no- 
thing of  (no  one  can  imagine  why)  '  he  will 
lay  his  me  she  is  some  awkward  iU-fashioned 
country  toad,  who  not  having  above  four 
dcEEen  a{  hairs  on  her  head,  has  adorned 
her  boldness  with  a  large  white  fniz,  that 
Ae  may  look  sparkishly  in  the  fore-^ont  of 
the  king's  box  at  an  old  play. '  Unnatural 
mixture  of  senseless  cranmon-place ! 

As  to  the  generonty  oS  bis  temper,  he 
tdls  his  poor  footman,  '  If  he  did  not  wait 
better,'  he  woidd  turn  him  away,  in  the 
tiaalent  phrase  of^  '111  imcase  you.' 

Now  for  Mrs.  Harriot  She  langhs  at 
obedience  to  an  absent  mother,  whose  ten- 
derness Busy  describes  to  be  very  exquiMte, 
for  that  'die  is  so  pleased  with  finding 
Harriot  again  that  she  cannot  chide  her  for 
bong  out  of  the  way. '  This  witty  daughter 
■ndfine  lady  has  so  Uttle  respect  for  this 
good  woman,  that  she  ridicules  her  air  in 
taking  leave,  and  cries,  '  In  what  struggle 
m  my  poor  mother  yonder!  See,  see,  ner 
bead  totterii^,  her  eyes  staring,  and  her 
imder-Iip  trembling. '  But  all  this  is  atoned 
for,  beouise  '  she  has  more  wit  than  is  usual 
ill  ber  sex,  and  as  much  maUce,  though  she 
is  as  wild  as  you  could  wish  her,  and  has 
a  demnreness  m  her  looks  that  makes  it 
so  snrprinng.'  Then  to  recommend  her 
as  a  fit  spouse  for  his  hero,  the  poet  makes 
ber  mtk  her  sense  of  marriage  very  inge- 
moualy:  'I  Aink,'  says  she,  'I  mijjit  oe 
brought  to  endure  him,  and  that  is  all  a 
reaaonable  woman  should  expect  in  a  hus- 
fasad.'  It  is  methinks  unnatural,  that  we 
are  not  made  to  understand,  how  she  that 
was  bred  under  a  silly  pious  old  mother, 
that  would  never  trust  her  out  of  her  nght, 
came  tobe  so  polite. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  bat  that  the  negli- 
gence of  every  thing  which  engages  the  at- 
tentioD  cf  the  sober  and  valuable  port  of 
Biankind,  appears  very  well  drawn  in  this 
piece.  Butitisdenied,  thatitisifecessary 
to  die  character  aS  a  fine  gentleman,  that 
he  dioald  in  that  manner  trample  upon  all 
order  and  decency.  As  for  the  character 
cf  Dorimant,  it  is  more  of  a  coxcomb  than 
that  c{  Fopling.  He  says  of  one  of  his 
companions,  that  a  ^ood  correspondence 
between  them  is  their  mutual  interest 
Speaking  of  that  fridid,  he  declares,  their 
baag  much  together,  'makes  the  wcHnen 
think  tiie  better  of  his  trnderstandini^  and 


judge  more  favourably  of  my  reputation. 
It  makes  him  pass  uptni  some  for  a  man  of 
very  good  sense,  and  me  upon  others  for  a 
very  civil  person.' 

This  whole  celebrated  piece  is  a  perfect 
contradicticn  to  good  manners,  good  sense, 
and  cranmcn  honesty;  and  as  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  but  what  is  biult  upon  the  ruin 
of  virtue  and  innocence,  according  to  the 
notion  of  merit  in  this  comedy,  I  take  the 
shoemaker  to  be  in  reality  the  fine  gentle- 
man dT  the  play :  for  it  seems  he  is  an  atheist, 
if  we  may  depend  upon  his  character  as 
given  by  tne  orange-woman,  who  is  herself 
far  from  being  the  lowest  in  the  play.  She 
says,  dfa  fine-man  who  is  Dorimant  s  com- 
panion, '  There  is  not  such  another  heathoi 
m  the  town  except  the  shoemaker.'  His 
pretension  to  be  tne  hero  ci  the  drama  ap- 
pears still  more  in  his  own  description  of 
ms  way  of  living  with  his  lady.  '  There  is,' 
says  he,  '  nevw  a  man  in  town  lives  more 
like  a  gentleman  with  his  wife  than  I  do;  I 
never  mind  her  motions;  she  never  inquires 
into  mine.  We  speak  to  one  another  a  villy, 
hate  one  another  heartily;  and  because  it  is 
vulgar  to  lie  uid  soak  together,  we  have 
each  of  us  our  several  settle-bed. '  That  of 
'  soaking  together'  is  as  good  as  if  Dorimant 
had  spoken  it  himself;  and  I  think,  ance 
he  puts  human  nature  in  as  ugly  a  form  as 
the  drcumstance  will  bear,  and  is  a  stannch 
unbeliever,  he  is  very  much  wronged  in 
having  no  part  of  the  good  fortune  bestowed 
in  the  last  act 

To  speak  pl^  of  this  whde  woric,  I 
think  nothing  but  being  lost  to  a  sense  of 
innocence  and  virtue,  can  make  any  one 
see  this  comedy,  trithout  observing  more 
frequent  occa»on  to  move  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation, than  mirth  and  laughter.  At 
the  same  time  I  allow  it  to  be  nature,  but  it 
is  nature  in  its  utmost  corruption  and  de- 
generacy. R. 


No.  66.]     Wednetday,  May  16,  ITU. 

Motni  doceri  gaodet  lonicoi 
Maton  Tirgo,  et  flngitar  irtflnii 

Jam  Dane,  et  inoefltoa  amorea 

Da  teaero  aaadilattir  nngni. 

&r.Lib.3.0d.Tt.Sl. 

Behold  a  rl^  and  netting  maid 
Bound  "prenliaa  to  the  waMoB  tiadt: 
Ionian  artiata,  at  a  mighnr  vein, 
Inattuet  her  in  the  myswrka  ofTicah 
What  neu  to  apiead,  where  aoblle  balta  to  lav; 
And  with  an  earl;  hand  tfaa;  form  the  teniper*d  eiajr. 


The  two  following  letters  are  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  very  great  importance,  though  ex- 
pressed without  any  air  of  gravity. 

'  7b  the  Sfiectator. 
'  Sir,— I  take  the  freedom  of  asking  your 
advice  in  behalf  of  a  young  country  iciim- 
woman  of  mine  who  is  lately  come  to  town, 
and  under  my  care  for  her  education.  She 
is  very  pretty,  but  yon  cannot  imagine  hoir 
unformed  a  creature  it  is,    9ie  comes  to 
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my  hands  rasl  as  nature  left  her,  half  finish- 
ed, and  without  any  acquired  improvements. 
When  I  look  on  her  I  often  think  of  the 
Belle  Sauvage  mentioned  in  one  of  your  pa- 
pers. Dear  Mr.  Spectator,  help  me  to 
make  her  comprehend  the  visible  graces 
of  speech,  and  the  dumb  eloquence  of  mo- 
tion; for  she  is  at  present  a  perfect  stranger 
to  both.  She  knows  no  way  to  express  her- 
self but  by  her  tongue,  and  that  always  to 
signify  her  meaning.  Her  eyes  serve  her 
yet  only  to  see  with,  and  she  is  utteriy  a 
tbrdgner  to  the  language  of  looks  and 
elances.  In  this  I  fancy  you  could  help 
her  better  than  any  body.  I  have  bestowed 
two  months  in  teaching  her  to  sigh  when 
she  is  not  concerned,  and  to  smile  when  she 
is  not  pleased,  and  am  ashamed  to  own  she 
makes  little  or  no  improvement.  Then  she 
is  no  more  able  now  to  walk,  than  she  was 
to  ^  at  a  year  old.  By  walking,  vou  will 
easily  know  I  mean  that  regular  but  easy 
modon  which  gives  our  persons  so  irresisti- 
ble a  grace  as  if  we  moved  tb  music,  and  is 
a  kind  of  disengaged  fi^re:  or,  If  I  may  so 
speak,  recitative  dancmg.  But  the  want  of 
this  I  cannot  blame  in  Tier,  for  I  find  she 
has  no  ear,  and  means  nothing  by  walking 
but  to  change  her  place.  I  could  pardon 
too  her  blusning,  if  she  knew  how  to  carry 
herself  in  it,  and  it  did  not  manifestly  injure 
her  complexion. 

'They  tell  me  you  are  a  person  who  have 
seen  the  world,  and  are  »  judge  of  fine  breed- 
ing; which  makes  me  ambitious  of  some  in- 
structions from  you  for  her  improvement; 
which  when  you  have  favoured  me  with,  I 
shall  further  advise  with  you  about  the  dis- 
posal of  this  fair  forester  m  marriage;  for  I 
•will  make  it  no  secret  to  you,  that  her  per- 
son and  edacati(8i  are  to  be  her  fortune.  I 
am,  far,  your  very  humble  servant, 

.♦CELIMENE. 

'Sir, — Bong  employed  by  Celimeneto 
make  up  and  send  to  you  her  letter,  I 
make  bold  to  recommend  the  case  therein 
mentioned  to  your  consideration,  because 
she  and  I  happen  to  differ  a  little  in  our  no- 
tions. I  who  am  a  rough  man,  am  afraid 
the  young  girl  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  spoiled: 
therefore,  pray,  Mr.  Spectator,  let  us  have 
your  opinion  of  this  fine  thing  called  fine 
breeding;  for  I  am  afraid  it  differs  too  much 
fixnn  that  plmn  thing  called  good  breeding. 
'  Your  most  humble  servant.* 

The  g^eral  mistake  among  us  in  the 
educating  our  children  is,  that  in  our  daugh- 
ters we  take  care  of  their  persons,  and  ne- 
glect their  minds;  in  our  sons  wc  are  so  in- 
tent upon  adorning  their  minds,  that  we 
wholly  neglect  their  bodies.  It  is  from  tWs 
that  you  shall  see  a  young  lady  celebrated 
and  admired  in  all  the  assemblies  about 
town,  when  her  elder  brother  is  afraid  to 
come  into  a  room.  From  tiiis  ill  manage- 
ment it  arises,  that  we  frequently  observe 
a  man's  life  b  half  spent,  before  he  is  taken 
notice  of;  and  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  her 


years  is  out  of  fashion  and  neglected.  The 
boy  I  shall  consider  upon  some  other  occa- 
sion, and  at  present  stick  to  the  ^rl:  and  I 
am  the  more  incliaed  to  this,  because  I  have 
several  letters  which  complain  to  me,  that 
my  female  readers  have  not  understood  mi 
for  some  days  last  past,  and  take  them- 
selves to  be  unconcerned  in  the  present 
turn  of  my  writing.  WTien  a  girl  is  safely 
brought  from  her  nurse,  before  she  is  capv' 
ble  of  forming  one  single  notion  of  any  thmg 
in  life,  she  is  delivered  to  the  hands  of  her 
dancing-master,"  and  with  a  collar  Toand 
her  neck,  the  pretty  wild  thing  is  taught  a 
fantastical  gravity  of  behaviour,  and  forced 
to  a  particular  way  of  h<Jding  her  head, 
heaving  her  breast,  and  moving  with  her 
whole  body ;  and  all  this  under  pain  of  never 
having  a  husband,  If  she  steps,  looks,  or 
moves  awry.  This, gives  a  young  lady  won- 
derful workings  of  imagination,  what  is  to 
pwss  between  her  and  this  husband,  that 
she  is  every  moment  told  of,  and  for  whom 
she  seems  to  be  educated.  Thus  her  fancy 
is  engaged  to  turn  all  her  endeavours  to  the 
ornament  of  her  person,  as  what  .must  de- 
termine her  good  and  ill  in  this  life;  and 
she  naturally  thinks,  if  she  is  tall  enough, 
she  is  wise  enough  for  any  thing  for  which 
her  education  makes  her  think  she  is  de- 
signed. To  make  her  an  agreeable  person 
is  the  main  purpose  of  h^r  parents;  to  tiiat 
ii  all  their  cost,  to  that  all  their  care  di- 
rected; and  from  this  general  folly  of  pa- 
rents ■We  owe  our  present  numerous  race  of 
coquettes.  These  reflections  puzsle  me, 
when  I  think  of  giving  my  ad'vice  on  the 
subject  of  managing  the  wild  thing  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  of  my  correspondent 
But  sure  there  is  a  middle  way  to  be  fol- 
lowed; the  managemeiit  of  a  young  lady's 
person  is  ncA  to  be  overlooked,  but  uie  eru- 
dition of  her  mind  is  much  more  to  be  re- 
garded. According  as  this  is  managed,  you 
will  see  the  mind  follow  the  appetites  Ot  the 
body,  or  the  body  express  the  virtues  of  tbe 
mind. 

Cleomira  dances  with  all  the  elegance  of 
motion  imaginable:  but  her  eyes  are  so 
chastised  with  the  simplicity  and  innocence 
of  her  thoughts,  that  she  raises  in  her  be* 
holders  admiration  and  good-will,  but  no 
loose  hope  or  wild  imagination.  The  true 
art  in  this  case  is,  to  make  the  mind  and 
body  improve  together;  and,  if  posable,  to 
make  gesture  follow  thought,  and  not  let 
thought  be  employed  upon  gesture. 


Na  er.]     TTiunday,  May  17,  int 

B«lUn  aletuitliu  qnam  necetn  eft  prote.      tUt. 

IVw  flue  ■  dancer  finr  *  Tirtuotu  woman. 
LuciAN;  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  intro- 
duces a  philosopher  chiding  his  friend  for 
his  bong  a  lover  of  dancing,  and  a  fre- 
quenter of  balls.  The  other  undertakes 
the  defence  of  his  fovourite  diversioo,  which, 
he  taya,  was  at  first  invented  by  the  god- 
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d ess  Rhea,  and  preserved  the  life  of  Jupiter 
Umself,  from  the  cruelty  of  his  father  Sa- 
tan. He  proceeds  to  show,  that  it  had 
been  approved  by  the  greatest  men  in  all 
ages;  that  Homer  calls  Merion  a  fine  dan- 
cer; and  says,  that  the  graceful  mien  and 
great  ag^t}r  which  he  had  acquired  by  that 
exercise,  distinguished  him  above  the  rest 
ia  the  armies  b^h  of  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

He  adds,  that  Pyrrhus  gained  more  re- 
potatkn  by  inventing  the  dance  which  is 
called  after  his  name,  than  by  all  his  other 
acti<xis:  that  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were 
the  bravest  people  in  Greece,  gave  great 
racour^ement  to  this  diversion,  and  made 
their  Hormus  (a  dance  much  resembling 
the  French  Brawl)  famous  over  all  Aaa: 
that  there  were  still  extant  some  Thessa- 
lian  statues  erected  to  the  honour  of  their 
best  dancers;  and  that  he  wondered  how  his 
brother  philosopher  could  declare  himself 
asunst  the  opinions  of  those  two  persons, 
vtiom  he  professed  so  much  to  admire. 
Homer  and  Hesiod;  the  latter  of  which 
compares  valour  and  dancing  together,  and 
says,  that  'the  gods  have  bestowed  forti- 
tnde  oo  some  men,  and  on  others  a  disposi- 
tion for  dancing.' 

Lastly,  he  puts  him  in  mind  that  So- 
crates, (who,  m  the  judgment  of  'ApoUo, 
was  the  wis«»t  of  men)  was  not  only  a  pro- 
fessed admirer  of  this  exercise  in  others,  but 
learned  it  himself  when  he  was  an  old  man. 

The  morose  philosopher  is  so  much  af- 
fected by  these  and  some  other  authorities, 
that  he  becomes  a  convert  to  his  friend,  and 
d«ires  he  would  take  him  with  him  when 
he  went  to  his  next  ball. 

I  love  to  shelter  myself  under  the  exam- 
ples of  great  men;  and,  I  think,  I  have 
nfficienuy  showed  that  it  is  not.  below  the 
dignitT  of  these  my  speculations  to  tak^  no- 
tice of  the  following  letter,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, is  sent  roe  by  some  substantial  trades- 
man about  'Change. 


•Sir, — I  am  a  man  in  years,  and  by  an 
honest  industry  in  the  world  have  acquired 
eocmgh  to  give  my  children  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, thoarii  I  was  an  utter  Strang  to 
it  mysel£  My  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  has  for  some  time  been  under  the 
tnitioo  of  Monsieur  Rigadoon,  a  dancing- 
master  in  the  city;  and  I  was  prevailol 
npon  by  her  and  her  mother  to  go  last  night 
to  one  of  his  balls.  I  must  own  to  you,  sir, 
that  having  never  been  to  any  such  place 
before,  I  was  very  much  pleased  ana  sur- 
prised with  that  part  of  his  entertainment 
which  he  called  French  dancing.  There 
were  several  young  men  and  women,  whose 
fimbs  seemed  to  have  no  other  motion  but 
piirely  what  the  music  gave  them.  After 
this  port  was  over,  they  began  a  diver- 
aaa  wluch  they  call  coimtry  dancing,  and 
wherein  there  were  also  some  things  not  dis- 
agreeable, and  (Uvers  emblematical  figures, 
composed,  as  I  guess,  by  wise  men,  for  the 
instmctioo  of  youth. 


'Among  the  rest,  I  observed  one,  which 
I  think  they  call  "Hunt  the  Squirrel,"  in 
which  while  the  woman  flies  the  man  pur- 
sues her;  but  as  soon  as  she  turns,  he  runs 
away,  and  she  is  obliged  to  follow. 

'The  moral  of  this  dance  does,  I  think, 
very  aptly  recommend  modesty  and  discre- 
tion to  the  female  sex. 

'  But  as  the  best  institution^  are  liable  to 
corruptions,  so,  sir,  I  must  acquaint  you, 
that  very  great  abuses  are  crept  into  this 
entertainment.  I  was  amazed  to  see  my 
girl  handed  by,  and  handing,  young  fellows 
with  so  much  familiarity;  and  I  could  not 
have  thought  it  had  been  in  the  child.  They 
very  often  made  use  of  a  "most  impudent 
and  lascivious  step,  called  "Setting,*  which 
I  know  not  how  to  describe  to  you,  but  by 
telling  you  that  it  is  the  very  reverse  of 
"back,  to  back."  At  last  an  impudent 
young  dog  bid  the  fiddlers  play  a  dance 
called  "Moll  Pately,"  and  after"  having 
made  two  or  three  capers,  ran  to  his  part- 
ner, locked  his  arm  m  hers,  and  whisked 
her  roimd  cleverly  above  ground  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I,  ■who  sat  upon  one  of  the 
lowest  benches,  saw  further  above  her  shoe 
than  I  can  think  fit  to  acouaint  you  with. 
I  could  no  longer  endure  these  enormities: 
wherefore,  just  as  my  girl  was  going  to  be 
made  a  whirligig,  I  ran  in,  seized  on  the 
child,  and  earned  her  home.  ■« 

'  Sir,  I  am  not  ^et  old  enough  to  be  a  fool. 
I  suppose  this  diveraon  might  at  first  be 
invented  to  keep  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween young_  men  and  women,  and  so  far 
I  am  not  a^^st  it;  but  I  shall  never  allow 
of  these  things.  I  know  not  what  you  will 
say  to  this  case  at  present,  but  am  sure, 
had  you  been  with  me,  you  would  have 
seen  matter  of  great  speculation. 

•I  amyoui^,8cc.' 


I  must  confess  I  am  afraid  that  my  cor- 
respondent had  too  much  reason  to  be  a 
little  out  of  humour  at  the  treatment  of  his 
daughter,  but  I  conclude  that  he  would 
have  been  much  more  so,  had  he  seen  one 
of  those  kissing  dances,  in  which.  Will  Ho- 
neycomb assures  me,  they  are  obliged  to 
dwell  almost  a  minute  on  the  fair  one  s  lips, 
or  they  will  be  too  cjuick  for  the  music,  and 
dance  quite  out  of  time. 

I  am  not  able,  however,  to  give  my  final 
sentence  gainst  this  diversion;  and  am  of 
Mr.  Cowley's  opinion,  that  so  much  of 
dancing,  at  least,  as  belongs  to  the  beha- 
viour and  a  handsome  carriage  of  the  body, 
is  extremely  useful,  if  not  absolutely  neces- 
sarv. 

We  generally  form  such  ideas  of  people 
at  first  sight,  as  we  are  hardly  ever  per- 
suaded to  lay  aside  afterwards:  for  this  rea- 
son, a  man  would  wish  to  have  nothing  dis- 
agreeable or  uncomely  in  his  approaches, 
and  to  be  able  to  enter  a  room  with  a  good 
grace, 

I  might  add,  that  a  moderate  knowledge 
in  the  uttle  rules  of  good-breeding,  gives  a 
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man  tome  assurance,  and  makes  him  easy 
in  all  companies.  For  want  of  this,  I  have 
seen  a  professor  of  a  liberal  science  at  a 
loss  to  salute  a  lady;  and  a  most  excel- 
lent mathematician  not  able  to  detenni|ie 
whether  he  should  stand  or  sit  while  my 
lord  dtank  to  him. 

It  is  the  proper  business  of  a  dancing- 
master  to  relate  these  matters;  thoueh  I 
take  it  to  be  a  just  observation,  that  umesi 
you  add  something  of  your  own  to  what 
these  fine  gentlemen  teach  you,  and  which 
thev  are  wholly  ignorant  of  themselves,  you 
will  much  sooner  get  the  character  of  an 
affected  fop,  than  of  a  well-bred  man. 

As  for  country  dancing,  it  must  indeed 
be  confessed  that  the  great  familiarities  be- 
tween the  two  sexes  on  this  occaaon  may 
sometimes  produce  very  dangerous  conse- 
quences; and  I  have  often  thought  that  few 
ladies'  hearts  are  90  obdurate  as  not  to  be 
melted_  by  the  charms  of  music,  the  force 
rf  moticm,  and  a  handsome  young  fellow 
Who  is  continually  playing  Wore  their 
eyes,  and  convincing  them  that  he  has  the 
perfect  use  of  all  his  limbs. 
^  But  as  this  kind  of  dance  is  the  particular 
invention  of  our  own  country,  ana  as  every 
one  is  more  or  less  aproficient  in  it,  I  would 
not  discountenance  it:  but  rather  suppose 
it  mav  be  pr^tised  innocently  by  ouers, 
•a  well  as  myself,  who  am  often  partner  to 
my  landlady's  eldest  daughter. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

HavinK  heard  a  good  character  of  the  col- 
lection of  jrictures  which  is  to  be  exposed 
to  sale  on  Friday  next;  and  concluding  from 
the  following  letter,  that  the  person  who 
collected  them  is  a  man  of  no  unelegant 
taste,  I  will  be  so  much  his  friend  as  to 
publish  it,  provided  the  reader  will  only 
look  upon  it  as  filling  up  the  place  of  an 
advertisement: 

'  *From  the  Three  Chain,  in  the  Piazzas, 
Covent  Garden. 

«Mayl6,  irn. 
*SiH, — As  jrou  are  a  Spectator,  I  think 
we  who  make  it  our  business  to  exhibit  any 
tlung  to  public  view,  ought  to  apply  our- 
selves to  yon  for  your  approbation.  I  have 
travelled  Europe  to  furnish  out  a  show  for 
you,  and  have  Drought  -vrith  me  what  has 
been  admired  in  every  country  Uirough 
which  I  passed.  You  have  declared  in 
many  papers,  that  your  greatest  delights 
are  those  of  the  eye,  which  I  do  not  doubt 
but  I  shall  gratify  with  as  beautifol  objects 
as  yours  ever  beheld.  If  castles,  forests, 
nOns,  fine  women,  and  graceful  men,  can 
please  you,  I  dare  promise  you  much  satis- 
taction,  if  you  will  appear  at  my  auction 
on  Friday  next  A  sight  is,  I  suppose,  as 
grateful  to  a  Spectator  as  a  treat  to  another 
person,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  par- 
don this  invitation  from,  sir, 

'  Your  moat  obedient  humble  servant, 
Z.  «J.  GRAHAM' 


No.  68.  ]      Friday,  May  18, 1711. 

NMduotnrtaranHW— —       <teW,JM.i.3il 
W*  two  are  *  muhltndt. 

One  would  think  that  the  larger  the 
company  is  in  which  we  are  enraged,  the 
greater  variety  of  thoughts  aai  subjects 
would  be  started  in  discourse;  but  instead 
of  this,  we  find  that  conversatiai  is  never 
so  much  straitened  and  confined  as  in  nu- 
merous assemblies.  When  a  multitude  meet 
together  on  any  subject  of  discourse,  tbdr 
debates  are  taken  up  chiefly  with  finrms 
and  general  pondons}  nay,  if  we  come  into 
a  more  ccntracted  assembly  of  men  and 
women,  the  talk  generally  runs  upon  the 
weather,  &shions,  news,  and  the  like  pub' 
lie  to|Mcs.  In  proportion  as  conversatioo 
gets  into  clubs  and  knots  of  friends,  it  de- 
scends into  particulars,  and  grows  more 
free  and  communicative;  but  the  most  open, 
instructive,  and  unreserved  discourse,  is  that 
which  passes  between  two  persons  who  are 
familiar  and  intimate  friends.  On  these  oc- 
carions  a  man  gives  a  loose  to  every  passion 
and  every  thought  that  is  uppermost,  dis 
covers  his  most  retired  opimons  of  pmoaa 
and  things,  tries  the  beauty  and  strengUi  of 
his  sentiments,  and  exposes  his  whole  soul 
to  the  examination  of  his  friend. 

TuUy  was  the  first  who  observed,  that 
friendship  improves  happiness  and  abate* 
misery,  by  the  doubling  of  our  kiy,  and  di- 
viding of  our  grief;  a  thought  in  wUdi  he 
hath  been  followed  by  all  the  essayers  upon 
friendship,  that  have  written  since  his  time. 
%r  Francis  Bacon  has  finely  described 
other  advantages,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
fruits  of  friendship;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
no  subject  of  morality  which  has  been  bet- 
ter handled  and  more  exhausted  than  this. 
Among  the  several  fine  things  whidi  have 
been  spoken  of  it,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  quote 
some  out  of  a  very  ancient  atitlior,  whose 
book  would  be  regarded  by  our  modem 
wits  as  one  of  the  most  shining  tracts  Of  mo- 
rality that  is  extant,  if  it  appeared  under 
the  name  at  a  Confudus,  or  of  any  celebrated 
Grecian  philosopher:  I  mean  the  litOe 
apocryphal  treatise,  entitied  The  Wisdom 
oftheSoncfSirach.  How  finely  has  be  de- 
scribed the  art  of  making  Mends,  by  an 
obliging  and  afiable  behaviour!  and  laid 
down  that  precept  which  a  late  excellent 
author  has  delivered  as  his  own.  That  we 
should  have  many  well-wishers,  but  few 
friends.  'Sweet  languf^  will  multiply 
friends;  and  a  &ir  spraking  tongue  will  in- 
crease kind  greetings.  Be  in  peace  with 
many,  nevertheless,  nave  but  one  coonsel- 
1(M-  of  a  thousand.'*  With  what  pradence 
docs  he  caution  us  in  the  choice  Ot  our 
friends!  And  with  what  strokes  of  natnre 
(I  could  almost  s&j  of  humour)  has  he  de- 
scribed the  behaviour  <^  a  treacherotts  and 
self  interested  friend  !  '  If  thon  wooldeat 
get  a  friend,  prove  him  first,  and  be  not 
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h*stf  to  credit  him:  for  some  man  is  a 
friend  for  his  own  occasion,  and  will  not 
abide  in  the  day  of  thy  trouble.  And  there 
is  a  Mend  who  being  turned  to  enmity  and 
strife,  will  discover  thy  reproach.'  Again, 
'Some  fiiend  is  a  companion  at  the  table, 
and  wrill  not  continue  in  the  day  of  thy  af- 
flicticn:  bot  in  thy  prosperity  he  will  be  as 
tfayself,  and  will  be  bold  over  diy  servants. 
IJF  thou  be  brought  low  he  will  be  against 
thee,  and  hide  lumself  from  thy  face.'* 
What  can  be  more  strong  and  pointed  than 
the  following  verse.^  'Separate  thyself 
from  thine  enemies,  and  take  heed  of  thy 
friends.'  In  the  next  words  he  particular- 
ises one  of  those  fruits  of  friendship  which 
b  described  at  len^h  by  the  two  famous 
aOQion  above-mentioneo,  and  falls  into  a 
general  eulogium  of  friendship,  which  is 
Teryjnatas  well  as  very  sublime.  'Afuth- 
fnl  mend  is  a  strong  defence;  and  he  that 
lurth  found  such  a  one  hath  found  a  trea- 
sure. Nothing  doth  countervail  a  faithful 
friend,  and  his  excellency  is  invaluable.  A 
futhfril  friend  is  the  medicine  of  life;  and 
th^  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  find  him. 
Whoso  feareth  the  Lord  shall  direct  his 
friendship  aright;  for  as  he  is,  so  shall  his 
neighbour  (that  is,  his  friend)  be  alsa  'f  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
myiae  that  has  pleased  me  more  than  that 
of  a  mend's  bebig  the  medicine  of  life,  to 
express  the  efficacy  of  friendship  in  heal- 
ii^  the  pains  and  anguish  which  naturally 
deave  to  our  existence  in  this  worid;  and 
am  wonderfiilly  pleased  with  the  turn  in 
the  last  sentence,  that  a  virtuous  man  shall 
as  a  blessing  meet  with  a  friend  who  is  as 
Tirtnoos  as  hirosel£  There  is  another  saying 
in  the  same  author,  which  would  have  been 
very  moch  admired  in  a  heathen  writer: 
'Forsake  not  an  old  friend,  for  the  new  b 
not  comparable  to  him:  a  new  friend  is  as 
new  wine;  when  it  is  old  thou  shah  drink 
it  with  pleasure,  't  With  what  strength  of 
aDusion,  and  force  of  thou^t  has  he  de- 
scribed the  breaches  and  vidations  of 
friendship? — 'Whoso  casteth  a  stone  at 
die  birds  frajreth  them  away;  and  he  that 
npbrudeth  his  friend,  breaketh  friendship. 
llK)i^;fa  thou  drawest  a  sword  at  a  friend, 
ftt  dnpair  not,  for  there  may  be  a  retum- 
mg  to  tavoor.  If  thou  hast  opened  thy 
mooth  against  thy  friend,  fear  not,  for  there 
ma^  be  a  recondliation ;  except  for  up* 
braiding,  or  pride,  or  disclonng  of  secrete, 
or  a  treacherous  wound;  for,  for  these 
tilings  every  friend  will  depart.  '*  We  may 
observe  in  this  and  several  other  precepts 
in  this  author,  those  little  familiar  instances 
and  illustrations  which  are  so  much  ad-* 
mired  in  the  moral  writings  of  Horace  and 
Epietetus.  There  are  very  beautiful  in- 
stances of  this  nature  in  the  following  pas- 
nges,  which  are  likewise  written  upon  the 
same  subject:  <  Whoso  discovereth  secrets 
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loseth  his  credit,  and  shall  never  find  a 
friend  to  his  mind.  Love  thy  friend,  and 
be  faithful  unto  him;  but  if  thou  bewrayeth 
his  secrets,  follow  no  more  after  him;  for  as 
a  man  hath  destroyed  his  enemy,  so  hast 
thou  lost  the  love  of  thy  friend;  as  one  that 
letteth  a  bird  go  out  of  his  hand,  so  hast 
thou  let  thy  friend  go,  and  shall  not  get  him 
again:  foUow  after  him  no  morC)  for  he  is 
too  far  off ;  he  is  as  a  roe  escaped  out  of  the 
aiare.  .  As  for  a  wound  it  may  be  bound  up« 
and  after  reviling  there  may  be  a  recon* 
ciliation;  but  he  that  bewrayeth  secrets,  is 
without  hope. 'U 

Amoqg  the  several  qualifications  of  a 
gpod  friend,  this  wise  man  has  verr  justly 
singled  out  constancy  and  faithfulness  as 
the  principal:  to  these,  others  have  added 
virtue,  knowledge,  discreticai,  equality  in 
age  and  fortune,  and  as  Cicero  calls  it,  Afo' 
rum  comitaa,  'a  pleasantness  of  temper.' 
If  I  were  to  give  my  opinion  upon  such  an 
exhausted  siwject,  I  should  join  to  these 
other  qualifications,  a  certain  equability  or 
evenness  of  behaviour.  A  man  often  con- 
tracts a  friendship  with  one  whom  perhaps 
he  does  not  find  out  till  after  a  year's  con- 
versaticm;  when  on  a  sudden  some  latent 
ill-humour  breaks  out  upon  him,  which  he 
never  discovered  or  suspected  at  his  first 
entering  into  an  intimacy  with  him.  There 
are  several  persons  who  in  some  certain 
periods  d  their  lives  are  inexpressibly 
agreeable,  and  in  others  as  o(Uous  and  de- 
t^table.  Martial  has  given  us  a  very 
pretty  picture  of  one  of  this  species  in  th* 
following  epigram: 

Difllellta,  ftcili),  jucandus,  anrbua  n  Mem, 

Nee  tecum  pooeum  viTere,  nee  line  te. — I^nff.  zli.  47. 

In  >U  tby  biunoun,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thott'rt  nich  a  touchy,  testy,  pleaHnt  fellonr ; 
Baat  to  mueb  wit.  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  tbao. 
There  ia  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  a  man  to  be  entan- 
gled in  a  friendship  with  one,  who,  by  these 
changes  and  vicissitudes  of  humour,  is  some- 
times amiable,  and  sometimes  odious;  and 
as  most  men  are  at  sometimes  in  an  admi- 
rable frame  and  disposition  of  mind,  it  should 
be  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  wisdom  to 
keep  ourselves  well  when  we  are  so,  and 
never  to  go  out  of  that  which  is  the  ^ree- 
^le  part  of  our  character.  C. 


Na  69,]    Santrday,  May  19,  1711. 

Hie  ngetea,  illie  veniant  /felicina  uvK ; 
Arborei  ftatua  alibi,  atque  injuaaa  vireacnnt 
Oramina.    Nonne  Tides,  eroeeoa  ut  Tmolus  oiotm, 
India  mitUt  ebur,  moUes  sua  tfaura  Sabsl  ? 
At  Chalybes  nndl  femim,  vimaque  Pontus 
Castorea,  Elladum  palmaa  Epinu  equaruin  7 
Continuo  has  leges,  atemaque  fisdera  oertis 

Imposuit  natora  lod» Firf.  Qarg.  i.  M, 

This  ground  with  Bacchus,  that  with  Ceres  suiMi 
The  other  loads  the  trees  with  hap|)y  druits; 
A  (burlh  with  grsas,  unbidden,  decks  tbe  graaad ) 
Thus  Tmolus  is  witta  yellow  saHhtn  crown'd : 
India  black  ebon  and  white  rv'ry  bears ; 
And  sod  Idume  weepa  ber  dd'roas  tears : 
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Tbnt  Fontua  Knib  her  bearer  atonee  flrem  ftr; 
And  naked  Spttniarda  temper  steel  for  war. 
Epirua  for  th'  Elean  chariot  breeda 
(In  bopeaof  palms^  a  race  of  runninr  ateeda. 
Thia  ia  tb'  original  contract;  these  the  lawa 
Impoa'd  by  nature,  and  by  aataie'a  aiia».—Drfitm. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  town  which  I 
so  much  love  to  frequent  as  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. It  gives  me  a  secret  satisfaction, 
and  in  some  measure  gratifies  my  vanity,  as 
I  am  an  Englishman,  to  see  so  rich  an  as- 
sembly of  cotmtrymen  and  foreigners,  con- 
sulting together  ujjon  the  private  business 
of  mankind,  and  making  this  metrojjolis  a 
kind  of  emporium  for  the  whole  earth.  I 
must  confess  I  look  upcm  high  Chafige  to  be 
a  great  council,  in  which  all  considerable 
nations  have  their  representatives.  Factors 
in  the  trading  world  are  what  ambassadors- 
are  in  the  politic  world;  they  negotiate  af- 
furs,  conclude  treaties,  and  maintain  a  good 
correspondence  between  those  wealthy  so- 
cieties of  men  that  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  seas  and  oceans,  or  live  on  the 
different  extremities  of  a  continent  I  have 
often  been  pleased  to  hear  disputes  adjusted 
between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  and  an  al- 
derman of  London,  or  to  see  a  subject  of  the 
Great  Mogul  entering  into  a  league  with 
one  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  I  am  infinitely 
delighted  in  mixing  with  these  several  mi- 
nisters of  commerce,  as  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  different  walks  and  differ- 
ent languages.  Sometimes  I  am  jostled 
among  a  body  of  Armenians;  sometimes  I 
am  lost  in  a  crowd  of  Jews;  and  sometimes 
make  one  in  a  group  of  Dutchmen.  I  am' 
a  Dane,  Swede,  or  Frenchman,  at  different 
times;  or  rather  fancy  myself  like  the  old 
philosopher,  who  upon  being  asked  what 
countryman  he  was,  replied,  that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  the  world. 

Though  I  very  frequently  viat  this  busy 
multitude  of  people,  I  am  biown  to  nc*ody 
there  but  my  fiiend  Siy  Andrew,  who  often 
smiles  upon  me  as  he  sees  me  bustling  in 
the  crowd,  but  at  the  same  time  comuves 
at  my  presence  without  taking  fiirther  no- 
tice of  me.  Tbere  is  indeed  a,  merchant  of 
Egypt,  who  just  knows  me  by  sight,  having 
formerly  remitted  me  some  monev  to  Grand 
Cwro:  but  as  I  am  not  versed  in  the  modem 
Coptic,  our  conferences  go  no  further  tliaa 
a  bow  and  a  grimace. 

This  gr^d  scene  of  business  g^ves  m«  an 
infipite  variety  of  solid  and  substantial  en- 
tertainments. As  I  am  a  great  lover  of 
mankind,  myheart  naturally  overflows  with 

Sleasure  at  the  mght  of  a  prosperous  and 
appy  multitude,  insomuch  that  at  many 
public  solemnities  I  cannot  forbear  express- 
mg  my  joy  with  tears  that  have  stolen  down 
my  cheeks.  For  this  reas<)n  I  am  wonder- 
M\y  delighted  to  see  such  a  body  of  men 
thriving  in  their  own  private  fortunes,  and 
at  the  same  time  promoting  the  public 
stock;  or,  in  other  words,  raising  estates 
for  their  own  femilies,  by  bringing  into 
th«r  country  whatever  is  wanting,  and 
canying  out  of  it  whatever  is  superfluous. 


Nature  seenis  to  have  taken  a  particular 
care  to  disseminate  her  blessings  among  the 
different  regions  of  the  world,  with  an  eye 
to  this  mutual  intercourse  and  trafBc  am«i^ 
mankind,  that  the  natives  of  the  several 
parts  of  tile  globe  might  have  a  kind  of  de- 
pendence upon  one  another,  and  be  united 
together  by  their  common  interest.  Almost 
tirery  degree  produces  something  peculiar 
to  it  The  food  often  grows  in  one  country, 
and  the  sauce  in  another.  The  fruits  ra 
Portugal  are  corrected  by  the  products  of 
Barbaaoes,  and  the  infusion  ra  a  China 
plaAt  is  sweetened  with  the  pith  of  an  In- 
dian cane.  The  Philippine  islands  give  a 
flavour  to  the  European  bowls.  The  sin^e 
dress  of  a  woman  of  quaUty  is  often  thepro- 
ducts  of  a  hundred  cUmates.  The  muff  and 
the  fan  come  together  from  the  different 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  scarf  is  sent  from 
the  torrid  zone,  and  the  tippet  from  beneath 
the  pole.  The  brocade  petticoat  rises  out 
of  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  the  ^amond  neck- 
lace out  of  the  bowels  of  Indostan. 

If  we  consider  our  own  country  in  its  na- 
tural prospect,  without  any  of  the  benefits 
and  advantages  of  commerce,  what  a  bar- 
ren uncomfortable  spot  of  earth  falls  to  our 
share!  Natural  historians  tell  us,  that  no 
fruit  grows  originally  among  us,  bendes 
hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pig-nuts,  with 
other  delicacies  of  the  like  nature;  that  our 
climate  of  itself,  and  without  the  assistance 
of  art,  can  make  no  farther  advances  to- 
wards a  plum,  than  to  a  sloe,  and  carries 
an  apple  to  no  greater  perfection  than  a 
crab;  that  our  melons,  our  peaches,  our 
figs,  our  apricots,  and  cherriM,  are  stran- 
gers among  us,  imported  in  different  ages, 
and  naturalized  in  our  English  gardens;  and 
that  they  would  all  degenerate  and  fall  away 
into  the  trash  of.  our  own  cocmtry,  if  they 
were  wholly  neglected  by  the  planter,  and 
left  to  the  mercy  of  our  sun  and  scriL  Nor 
has  traffic  more  enriched  our  ve«ftable 
world,  than  it  hae  improved  the  whole  face 
of  nature  among  us.  Our  ships  are  laden 
with  the  harvest  of  erery  climate.  Our 
tables  are  stored  with  spices,  and  oils,  and 
wines.  Our  rooms  are  filled  with  pyramids 
of  China,  and  adorned  with  the  workman- 
ship of  Japan.  Our  morning's  draught 
comes  to  us  from  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  earth.  We  repair  our  bodies  by  the 
drugs  of  America,  and  repose  ourselves  un- 
der Indian  canopies.  My  friend  Sir  An- 
drew, calls  the  vineyards  of  France  our 
^rdens;  the  spice-islands,  our  hot-beds; 
We  Peraans,  our  alk-weavers,  and  the 
Chinese,  our  potters.  Nature  indeed  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life, 
but  traffic  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  what 
is  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  us 
with  every  thing  that  is  convenient  and  or- 
namental Nor  is  it  the  least  part  of  this 
our  happiness,  that  whilst  we  enioy  the  re- 
motest products  of  the  north  ana  south,  we 
are  free  from  those  extremities  of  weather 
which  give  them  birth;  that  our  eyes  are 
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refreshed  with  the  green  fields  of  Britain, 
at  the  same  time  that  our  palates  are  feasted 
vith  fruits  that  rise  between  the  tropics. 

For  these  reasons  there  are  not  more  use- 
ful members  in  acommanwealth  than  mei^ 
chants.  They  kiut  mankind  together  in  a 
mutual  intercourse:  o(  good  offices,  distri- 
bute the  gifts  of  nature,  find  work  for  the 
poor,  add  wealth  to  the  rich,  and  magoi- 
ficence  to  the  great  Our  English  mer- 
chant converts  the  tin  of  his  own  country 
iSto  gold,  and  exciianges  its  wool  for  rubies. 
The  Msihometans  are  clothed  in  our  Bri- 
tish manufacture,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
froseii  zone  warmed  with  the  fleeces  of  our 
siieep. 

When  I  have  been  upon  the  Changje,  I 
have  often  fancied  one  cf  our  old  km^ 
atandii^  in  person,  where  is  represented  m 
effigy,  and  lodung  down  upon  the  wealthy 
ccncoorse  of  people  with  which  that  place 
b  every  day  uled.  In  tUs  case,  how  would 
he  be  surprised  to  hear  all  the  lan^u^^es  of 
Europe  spoken  in  thislittle  spot  of  his  former 
dominiaos,  and  to  see  so  many  private  men, 
who  in  bis  time  would  have  been  the  vas- 
sals of  some  powerful  baron,  negotiating 
Eke  princes  for  greater  suns  of  money  than 
were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in  the  royal 
treasury  I  Trade,  without  enlamng  the 
British  territories,  has  given  us  a  idnd  of 
additional  empire.  It  has  multiplied  the 
Dnmber  of  Uie  rich,  made  our  landed  estates 
infimtely  more  valuable  than  they  were  fbr- 
DMiiy,  and  added  to  them  an  accession  of 
other  estates  as  valuable  as  the  lands  them-, 
■dves.  C. 


Vo.  ra]    Monday,  May  21,  IHL 

lalen^im  tiiI(i»  icctmn  videt 

But.  Lib.  ii.  Epi  L  C3. 
tliMiilliiin  the  Tal(«rMe  ud  Ji^ge  sriglit. 

WaEN  I  travelled,  I  took  a  particalar 
ddigfat  in  hearing  the  song^  and  tables  that 
are  come  from  father  to  son,  and  are  most 
in  vogue  among  the  common  people  of  the 
oamitries  through  which  I  passed;  for  it  is 
fanposable  that  any  thing  should  be  univei^ 
sally  tasted  and  approved  by  a  multitude, 
though  they  are  otuy  the  rabble  <^  a  natim, 
which  hath  not  in  it  some  peculiar  aptness 
to  please  and  gratify  the  mind  of  man. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  reasona- 
Ue  creatures;  and  whatever  falls  in  with 
it,  will  meet  with  admirers  amoi^st  rea- 
ders of  all  qualities  and  c<»ditions.  Mo- 
liere,  as  we  are  told  by  Monaeur  Bcnlean, 
wed  to  read  all  his  comedies  to  an  old  wo- 
man who  was  his  house-keeper,  as  she  sat 
with  hita  at  her  work  by  the  chimney-cor- 
ner; and  could  foretel  the  success  of  his 
play  in  the  theatre,  from  the  reception  it 
met  with  at  his  fire-ade:  for  he  tells  us  the 
audience  always  fcdlowed  the  did  woman, 
and  never  ^ed  to  laugh  in  ^e  same  place 

I  know  nothing  which  more  shows  the 
essential  and  inherent  peifectiou  <^  am- 


plidtv  of  thought^  ahove  that  wtuch  I  call 
the  Gothic  manner  of  writing,  than  thi^— 
that  the  first  pleases  all  kinds  of  palates, 
and  the  latter  only  such  as  have  formed  to 
themselves  a  wrong  artificial  taste  upon  Ut- 
tie  fanciful  authors  and  writers  of  epigrams. 
Homer,  Virgil,  op  MilUm,  so  far  as  the  lan- 
guage of  their  poems  is  understood,  wiU 
please  a  reader  <n  plain  common  sense,  who 
would  neither  reush  nor  comprehend  an 
epigram  of  Martial,  or  a  poem  of  Cc*vley; 
so,  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinary  song  or 
ballad,  that  is  the  delight  of  the  common 
people,  cannot  fail  to  please  all  such  rea- 
ders as  are  not  unqualified  for  the  entertain- 
ment by  their  affectation  or  ignorance;  and 
the  reason  is  plain,  because  the  same  paint- 
ings of  nature,  which  recommend  it  to  the 
most  ordinary  reader,  will  appear  beauti- 
ful to  the  most  refined. 
.  The  old  song  of  Chevy-Chase  is  the  fe- 
vourite  ballad  of  the  common  people  of 
England,  and  Ben  Jonson  used  to  say,  he 
had  rather  have  been  the  author  of  it  than 
of  all  his  works.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his 
discourse  of  poetry,  speaks  of  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  '  I  never  heard  the  old  song 
of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my 
heart  more  moved  than  with  a  trumpet; 
and  yet  it  is  sung  by  some  blind  crowder 
with  no  rot^her  voice  than  rude  stvle, 
which  being  so  evil  apparelled  in  the  oust 
and  cobweb  of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would 
it  work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence 
of  Pindar?'  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  pro- 
fessed an  admiier  of  this  antiquated  song, 
that  I  shall  give  my  reader  a  critiquo 
upon  it,  without  any  further  apology  for  sw 
doing.* 

The  greatest  modem  critics  have  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  an  heroic  poem  should 
be  foimded  upon  some  important  precept 
of  morality,  adapted  to  the  constituticm  of 
the  country  in  which  the  poet  writes. 
Homer  and  Virgil  have  formed  their  plans 
in  this  view.  As  Greece  was  a  collection 
of  many  governments,  who  suffered  very 
much  among  themselves,  and  gave  the 
Persian  emperor,  who  was  their  contpion 
enemy,  many  advant^es  over  them  by 
thdr  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities. 
Homer,  in  order  to  establish  among  them 
a  union  which  was  so  necessary  for  their 
saflcty,  grounds  his  poem  upon  tne  discords 
of  the  several  Grecian  pnnces  who  were 
en^ged  in  a  confederacy  against  an  Asiatic 
pnnce,  and  the  several  advantages  which 
the  enemy  gained  by  snch  discords.  At  the 
time  the  poem  we  are  now  treating  of  was 
written,  the  dissensions  of  the  barons, 
who  were  then  so  many  petty  princes,  ran 
very  high,  whether  tiiey  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  or  with  their  ndghbours,  and 


*Mr.  Addiion  was  not  iware  lint  the  old  song  bo 
mucb  admired  try  Sir  Piiilip  Sidney  and  Ben  Jonwn, 
was  not  the  laow  a*  tliat  wliicfa  be  here  ao  elegaotl/ 
crfttcisef ,  and  whicb,  in  Dr»  Percy's  opinion,  cannot  be 
older  tban  the  tin*  of  Elteabetb ;  and  was  pi<>bBbl]r 
written  altar  tte  eulogiuis  of  Sir  Fbilip  Sidney,  or  ia 
conaequeaoe  of  it. 
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produced  unspeakable  calamities  to  the 
country.  The  poet,  to  deter  men  from  such 
Unnatural  contentions,  describes  a  bloody 
battle  and  dreadful  scene  of  death,  occa- 
aoned  by  the  mutual  feuds  which  reigned 
in  the  families  of  an  English  and  Scotch 
nobleman.  That.he  designed  this  for  the 
instruction  of  his  poem,  we  may  learn 
from  his  four  last  lines,  in  whiclvafter  the 
example  of  the  modem  tragedians,  he 
draws  from  it  a  precept  for  the  benefit  of 
his  readers: 

'God  me  tbe  king,  and  Men  Uw  land 

In  fieilty,  Joy,  and  peace; 
And  grant  heneerortb  that  fixd  debata 

Twizt  noblemen  may  oaaae.* 

The  next'pcnnt  cb^ierved  by  the  greatest 
heroic  poets,  hath  been  to  celebrate  per- 
sons and  actions  which  do  honour  to  tneir 
country;  thus  Virgil's  hero  was  the  founder 
of  Rome,  Homer's  a  prince  of  Greece;  and 
for  this  reason  Valenus  Flaccua  and  Sta- 
tius,  who  were  both  Romans,  might  be 
justly  derided  for  having  chosen  the  expe^ 
dition  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  wars 
of  Thebes,  for  tbe  subjects  of  their  epic 
writings. 

The  poet  before  us  has  not  only  found 
out  an  hero  in  his  own  country,  but  raises 
the  reputation  of  it  by  several  oeautiAil  in- 
cidents. The  English  are  the  first  who 
take  the  field,  and  the  last  who  quit  it. 
The  English  bring  only  fifteen  hundred  to 
the  battle,  the  Scotch  two  thousand.  The 
English  keep  the  field  with  fifty-three;  the 
Scotch  retire  with  fifty-five:  all  the  rest  on 
each  side  being  slain  in  battle.  But  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  of  this  kind 
is  the  diflFerent  manner  in  which  the  Scotch 
and  English  kings  receive  the  news  of  this 
fight,  and  of  the  great  men's  deaths  who 
commanded  in  it: 

■  This  newi  waa  brought  to  EdinbondlL 

Wliere  Seotland'a  l^ng  did  reign. 
That  brave  Earl  Doogla*  niddenly. 

Was  with  an  arrow  slain. 

*  O  heavy  news,  king  James  dM  aaf , 

Scotland  can  witness  be, 
I  have  not  any  captain  mora 
Of  such  account  as  lie. 

■Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  com 

Within  as  slioTt  a  space, 
Hiat  Percy  of  Northumberland 

Was  slain  at  Chevy-Cbaae. 

*  Now  God  be  with  bim,  said  o«ur  Uagi 

nth  twiU  no  better  be, 
I  trust  1  have  within  my  realm 
Five  hondred  good  as  be.  , 

*  Tet  shall  not  Soot  nor  Scotland  say. 

But  I  will  vengeance  take, 
And  be  revenged  on  tbem  all 
For  brava  Lord  Percy'*  sake. 

'This  vow  (tall  well  tbe  king  peribimM 

After  on  Humble.down, 
h  one  day  fifty  knights  were  slain. 

With  lor*  of  great  renown. 

*And  of  the  test  of  small  aeeomit 
Did  many  tboosanda  dia,*  kc 

At  the  same  time  that  our  poet  shows  a 
laudable  partiality  to  his  countrymen,  he 
represents  the  Scots  aftera  maimer  notuo- 
becomiif  io  bold  and  brave  a  people. 


'  Earl  Douglas  xm  a  milk-whlta  flaad. 

Moat  like  a  baron  bold. 
Rode  foremost  of  the  company, 

Whose  armour  shone  like  gold.* 

His  sentiments  and  actions  are  every  way 
suitable  to  an  hero.  One  of  us  two,  says 
he,  must  die.  I  am  an  earl  as  well  as 
yourself,  so  that  you  can  have  no  pretence 
tor  refuMig  the  combat:  however,  says  he, 
it  is  pity,  and  indeed  would  be  a  »n,  that 
so  many  innocent  men  should  perish  for  our 
sakes;  rather  let  you  and  I  end  our  quarrel 
in  angle  fight: 

*  Bra  thus  I  will  out-braved  be,    , 

One  of  US  two  shall  die ; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  tbon  art, 

Lord  Percy,  so.am  L 


*  Bat  trust  me,  Percy,  pil 
And  great  oflbnce,  to  I 


Any  of  these  our  harmless  men, 
rot  they  have  done  no  ill. 

*  Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try. 

And  set  our  men  aside ; 
Accursed  be  he.  Lord  Percy  laM, 

By  whom  it  is  deny'd.' 

When  these  brave  men  had  distingtish- 
ed  themselves  in  the  battle,  and  in  single 
combat  with  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  a 
generous  parley,  full  of  heroic  sentiments, 
the  Scotch  earl  falls;  and  with  his  dying 
words  encourag^es  his  men  to  revenge  hit 
death,  representing  to  them,  as  the  most 
bitter  circumstance  of  it,  that  his  rival  saw 
him  fall: 

'With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow. 
Which  struck  &tl  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

'Who  Be*«  spoke  more  words  than  thsM, 

Fight  on  my  merry.men  all. 
Tat  why,  my  liib  is  at  an  end. 

Lord  Percy  sees  my  fUl.' 

Merry-men  in  the  language  of  those  times, 
is  no  more  than  a  cheerftu  word  for  com- 
panions and  fellow-soldiers.  A  passage  in 
the  eleventh  book  of  Virgil's  .£neid  is  very 
much  to  be  admired,  where  Camilla,  in 
her  last  agonies,  instead  of  weeping  over 
the  wound  she  had  recdved,  as  one  might 
have  expected  from  a  warrior  of  her  sex, 
cooaders  only  J[like  die  hero  of  whom  we 
are  now  speaking)  how  the  battle  should 
be  continued  after  her  death: 

l>mi  sic  ezpirans  Aocam  ez  Bqnalibaa  nnam 
AUoqnitur;  IMa  ante  alias  qnie  sola  Cammilhi, 
Ooienm  partiri  cures ;  atque  imc  ita  fktur : 
Haetenus,  Aoca  soror,  potul :  nunc  vnlnus  aoeitaB 
ConAdt,  et  tenehris  algreecunt  omnia  dream : 
EAige,  et  hac  Tano  mandau  noviasima  perfer; 
Succedat  pogna;  Trojanosque  aroeat  urbe: 
Jamque  vale. JBn.  xi  8Hk 

A  gathering  mist  o'erclouds  her  ebeerftal  «yas ; 
And  from  Mr  cheeks  tbe  rosy  colonr  flies. 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom  of  her  fbmale  train. 
She  trusted  most,  and  thus  she  speaks  vrith  pafai : 
Aeea,  tis  past  1  he  swims  befine  my  sight. 
Inexorable  death ;  and  claims  his  right. 
Bear  my  last  words  to  Tumus ;  fly  with  aptai. 
And  bid  blm  timely  to  my  charge  auoceed. 
Repel  the  Trqjans,  and  the  town  tdiave  ■: 
Farewell Difim, 

Tumus  did  not  die  in  so  heroic  a  man- 
ner ;  though  our  poet  seems  to  have  had 
his  eye  upon  Tunus's  speech  in  thelaH 
venet 
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■  Lofd  P«R7  asM  my  ikn.' 


AbmbU  Tiden- 


JEm. 


zii.838. 


Tks  LatUn  ehieft  bare  nen  me  bef  ay  lift. 

Eari  Percy's  lamentation  over  his  enemy 
is  generous,  beautifal,  and  passionate:  1 
must  only  caution  the  reader  not  to  let  the 
am^ici^  of  the  style,  which  one  may  well 
pardon  m  so  <dd  a  poet,  prejudice  him 
:  the  greatness  ai  the  thought: 

■Then  leivinf  liA.  Earl  Percy  took 

Tbe  dead  man  by  tbe  hand, 
And  laid,  Eail  Dooglaa,  fbr  thy  lift 

Would  I  have  lost  my  land. 

■  O  Chriat,  my  rery  beart  doth  Uaad 

With  aorrow  Ibr  thy  nke : 
For  mire  a  more  renowned  knight 

—    "       !  did  never  take.' 


The  beantiM  Ime,  « Taking  the  dead  man 
1^  the  hand,'  will  put  the  reader  in  mind 
of  .ffineas'sbiehaviour  toward  Lausus,  whom 
be  himself  had  slain  as  he  came  to  the  res- 
cue of  his  aged  father: 

At  vcn>  nt  Tnltnm  vidit  morientia,  et  orm. 
On  DOdia  Anchidadea  pallentia  miria ; 
lafemuit,  miaeituu  (rariter,  dextramqoe  totendit. 

■En.  z.  fflS. 

Tie  piona  prince  beheld  yomif  Launa  dead ; 
Be  frieVd,  bt  wept,  then  (raip'd  hia  haal,  and  aaid, 
IM.  Drfin. 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  con- 
ader  the  other  parts  of  this  old  song.    C. 


Na  71.]     Tiutday,  May  22,  IHl. 

Seriberejnaait  amor.    OM.  Ep.  It.  10. 

Lots  bade  me  write. 

The  entire  conquest  of  our  pasdons  is 
•o  difficult  a  work,  that  they  who  despair 
of  it  should  think  of  a  less  difficult  task, 
and  only  attempt  to  reflate  them.  But 
there  is  a  third  thing  which  may  contribute 
not  only  to  the  ease,  but  also  to  the  plea- 
nre  of  oar  life;  and'that  is  refining  our  pas- 
aons  to  a  greater  elegance  than  we  receive 
them  from  nature.  When  the  passion  is 
love,  ti»is  work  is  pierformed  in  innocent, 
though  mde  and  uncultivated  minds,  by 
the  mere  force  and  digiuty  of  the  object. 
There  are  forms  which  naturally  create 
respect  in  the  beholders,  and  at  once  in- 
flame and  chastise  the  imagination.  Such 
an  impression  as  this  ^ves  an  immediate 
ambition  to  deserve,  in  order  to  please. 
This  cause  and  efiect  are-  beautifully  de- 
cribed  by  Mr.  Dryden  in  the  fable  of  Cy- 
mon  and  Iphigenia.  After  he  has  repre- 
tetOed  Cymon  so  stupid,  that 

■  Bt  whiatled  aa  he  went  Ibr  want  of  tbongbt  i* 

he  makes  him  fall  into  the  following  scene, 
and  shows  its  influence  upon  him  so  excel- 
lently, that  it  appears  as  natural  as  w<hi- 
derfol: 

*  It  bapoen'd  on  a  anmmer'e  holiday, 
T>at  to  the  greenwood-ahade  be  took  hia  way ; 
Bk  qaaner-auo;  which  ha  coold  ne'er  Ibnafca, 
■of  kalfb^fim,  and  lialf  bdiiod  hia  back, 


He  tmdf'd  along,  nnknowing  what  be  aoagbt, 
And  whiatled  aa  he  went  ibr  want  of  thooglit. 

'  By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thirat  conatrain'd. 
The  deep  receaaca  of  tin  grove  he  gain'd; 
Where  in  a  plain,  deftaded  by  the  wood. 
Crept  through  the  matted  graae  a  cluyatal  flood. 
By  which  an  alabaater  fountain  atpod: 
And  on  tlie  margin  of  tbe  fount  waa  laid 
(Attended  byher  alavet)  a  aleeping  maid, 
liike  Dian  did  Iter  nympha,  when  tir'd  with  apott. 
To  reat  by  cool  Eurotaa  tliey  reaort; 
Tbe  dame  Iieraelf  tbe  goddesa  well  eipreia'd. 
Not  more  diatinguiah'd  by  her  purple  vest, 
Than  l>y  tbe  charming  Ibaturea  of  ber  fkce. 
And  e'en  in  alumber  a  aaperior  grace : 
Her  comely  limba  oompoa'd  with  decent  cat*, 
Bar  body  ahaded  with  a  alight  cymar; 
Her  boaom  to  the  view  waa  only  bare : 
Tbe  Dinning  wind  upon  her  boaom  blows ; 
To  meet  the  Iknning  windher  boaom  raae ; 
The  iknning  wind  and  purling  atieama  cmtiBne  tar 
repoae. 

"Hia  fi>ol  of  nature  atood  with  atupid  eye*. 
And  gaping  mouth  that  teatiiy'd  snrpriae; 
PLx'tTon  her  (bee,  nor  could  remove  hia  aigbt. 
New  aa  lie  waa  to  love,  and  novice  in  delight : 
Long  mule  he  atood,  and  leaning  on  Ilia  ataHl 
Hit  wonder  witneM'd  with  an  idiot  laugh ; 
Then  wonid  have  apoke,  but  by  hie  alimmTing  aenaa 
Firat  found  hii  want  ofworda,  and  iear'd  oflbnea: 
Doubted  Ibr  what  he  waa  he  aboold  be  known. 
By  hia  jBkuwn-aceant  and  bia  conntry-toa«.' 

But  lest  this  fine  description  should  be 
excepted 'gainst,  as  the  creation  of  that 
great  master  Mr.  Drvden,  and  not  an  ac- 
count of  what  has  really  ever  happened  in 
the  world,  I  shall  pve  you,  verbatim,  the 
epistie  of  an  enamoured  footman  in  the 
country  to  his  mistress.  Their  surnames 
shall  not  be  inserted,  because  their  pasrions 
demand  a  greater  respect  than  is  due  to 
their  quality.  James  is  servant  in  a  great 
family,  and  Elizabeth  waits  upon  the 
daughter  of  one  as  numerous,  some  miles 
o6F  her  lover.  James,  before  he  beheld 
Betty,  was  vain  of  lus  strength,  a  rough 
wrestier,  and  quarrelsome  cudgel-player; 
Betty  a  public  dancer  at  May-poles,  a  romp 
at  stool-ball:  he  always  following  idle  wo- 
men, she  playing  among  the  peasants:  he  a 
country  bully,  she  a  country  co(iuette.  But 
love  has  made  her  constantly  in  her  mis- 
tress's chamber,  where  the  yotmg  lady 
gratifies  a  secret  passion  of  her  own,  by 
making  Betty  talk  of  James;  and  James  is 
become  a  constant  waiter  near  his  master's 
apartment,  in  reading,  as  well  as  he  am, 
romances.  I  cannot  learn  who  Molly  is, 
who  it  seems  walked  ten  miles  to  carry  the 
angry  message,  which  gave  occasion  to 
what  follows: 

'MayU,  ini. 

•Mt  dear  ^ttt, — Remember  your 
bleeding  lover,  who  lies  bleeding  at  the 
wounds  Cupid  made  with  the  arrows  he 
borrowed  at  the  eyes  of  Venus,  which  is 
your  sweet  person. 

'  Nay  more,  with  the  token  yo«  sojt  me 
for  my  love  and  service  offered  to  your 
sweet  person;  which  was  your  base  re- 
spects to  my  ill  conditions;  when,  alas! 
there  is  no  ill  conditions  in  me,  but  auite 
contrary;  all  love,  and  purity,  espiecially 
to  your  sweet  person;  but  all  this  I  take  as 
a  jest 

'  Bat  the  tad  and  dismal  news  which 
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MoUv  brought  me  struck  me  to  the  heart, 
whicn  was,  it  seems,  and  is,  your  ill  con- 
ditions for  my  love  and  respects  to  you. 

<  For  she  tdd  me,  if  I  came  for^  times 
to  you,  you  would  not  speak  with  me, 
which  words  I  am  sure  is  a  great  grief 
tome. 

'  Now,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  be  permit- 
ted to  your  sweet  company,  and  to  have 
the  happiness  of  speaking  with  your  sweet 
person,  1  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  accept 
of  this  my  secret  mind  and  thoughts,  which 
hath  so  long  lodged  in  my  breast,  the  which 
If  you  do  not  accept,  I  liflieve  will  go  nigh 
to  break  my  heart. 

'  For,  indeed,  my  dear,  I  love  you  above 
ell  the  beauties  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

•The  young  gentleman,  and  my  master's 
slaughter,  the  Lcmdoner  tiiat  is  come  down 
v>  marry  her,  sat  in  the  arbour  most  part 
«f  last  night.  Oh,  dear  Betty,  must  the 
nightingales  dng  to  those  who  marry  for 
aoney,  and  not  to  us  true  lovers!  Oh,  my 
lear  Betty,  that  we  could  meet  this  night 
irhere  we  used  to  do  in  the  wood! 

'  Now,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  have  the 
bleaang  of  Kissing  your  sweet  lips,  I  beg  I 
may  have  the  happiness  of  kissing  your 
&ir  hand,  with  a  few  lines  from  your  dear 
self,  presented  by  whom  you  please  or 
Uiink  fit  I  believe,  if  time  would  permit 
me,  I  could  write  all  day;  but  the  time  be- 
ing short,  and  paper  little,  no  more  from 
your  never  failing  lover  till  death, 

'JAMES .'* 

Poor  James!  dnce  his  time  and  ^per 
were  so  short,  I  that  have  more  tiban  I  can 
use  well  of  both,  will  put  the  sentiments  of 
this  kind  letter  (the  style  of  which  seems 
to  be  confused  with  scraps  he  had  got  in 
liearing  and  reading  what  he  (Ud  not  un- 
derstand) into  what  Be  meant  to  express. 

'  Dear  CKEATURE,_<}an  yon  then  ne- 
^ect  him  who  has  forgot  all  his  recrea- 
tions and  enjc^nnoents  to  pine  away  his  life 
in  thinking  of  you?  When  I  do  so,  you  ap- 
pear more  amiable  to  me  than  Venus  does 
in  the  most  beautiful  description  that  ever 
was  made  of  hen  All  this  kindness  you 
return  with  an  accusation,  that  I  do  not 
love  you:  but  the  contrary  is  somai^i^ 

*  TiM  writer  of  tU(  lorlng  epistle  wu  Jamei  Hint, 
M  Krrant  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Wortley,  eiq.  lo  d*. 
liTGrinf  a  nunAer  of  leltera  to  hia  mMler,  lie  gm  Urn, 
tiy  raistake,  tbii  wWdi  he  liad  Jiiit  written  lo  ma 
«weetbean,  aad  in  iu  atcad  kast  one  of  tali  niMter'a. 
Jamaa  aonn  diacnvered  the  error  he  had  eonmitted,  ud 
imumed  tu  rectify  it,  Iwt  It  wan  too  late :  the  letter  lo 
Betty  wai  the  Ant  which  met  Mr.  Wortley^  ejra,  uul 
lie  lud  indiilMd  bia  eiuioaitr  la  readiDg  the  patbetie 
xlTualoii  of  bia  love-lorn  footman.  Jamea  M«ged  to 
bare  it  returned :  "  No,  Jamea,"  aaid  Mi  nnater,  "  Ton 
aball  be  a  great  mm ;  aad  tbia  letttr  mnat  apiiear  In 
tbe  Speotator." 

Jamea  at  length  aacoeeded  in  oonTindng  Betty 
that  lie  had  no  "III  conditiont,"  and  obtained  her 
cor.aent  to  marry  Mm :  the  marriage.  howa»ei,  waa  nn- 
ftmaaatMy  prevented  ty  her  nidden  death;  and  Jamea, 
wlH)  terim  to  have  been  a  good  aort  of  aoul,  soon 
after  married  her  sister.  This  sister  waa,  moat  proba. 
Wy,  tbe  Molly  who  iradfedao  nwny  mllai  lo  tany  tbi 


that  I  cannot  think  yon  are  in  earnest. 
But  the  certainty  given  me  in  your  mes 
sage  by  Molly,  that  you  do  not  love  me.  is 
what  robs  me  of  all  comfort  She  saqrs  yoa 
will  not  see  me:  if  you  can  have  so  much 
cruelty,  at  least  wnte  to  me,  that  I  may 
kiss  the  impresaon  made  by  your  &ir 
hand.  I  love  you  above' all  thmgs,  and,  in 
my  conditipi,  what  you  look  upon  with  in- 
difference 18  to  me  the  most  exquisite  plea 
sure  or  pun.  Our  young  lady  and  a  fine 
gentleman  from  London,  who  are  to  marry 
tor  mercenary  ends,  walk  about  our  gar- 
dens, and  hear  the  voice  of  evening  night- 
ingales, as  if  for  fashion  sake  they  courted 
those  solitudes,  because  they  have  heard 
lovers  do  sa  Oh,  Betty  1  could  I  hear  those 
rivulets  murmur,  and  birds  sing,  while  you 
stood  near  me,  how  littie  sensible  should  I 
be  that  we  are  both  servants,  that  there  is 
anything  on  earth  above  us!  Oh!  I  could 
write  to  you  as  long  as  I  love  you,  till 
deatii  itself.  JAMES.' 

N.  B.  By  the  words  ill  conditions,  James 
means,  in  a  woman  coquetry,  in  a  roan  in- 
constancy. R. 


Na/72.]     Wednetday,  May  22,  1711. 

Genoa  immortals  manet,  ntnltoaquo  per  amos 

Btat  fortuna  domus,  et  avi  nomerantur  avorum. 

Firg.  Qtrg.  \\.  SIM. 

Tb'  immortal  line  in  rare  aoeceasion  relgna. 
The  fbrtnne  of  the  flunUy  lemaina. 
And  grandaiie**  frandaona  tba  long  Uat  contains. 

DrfiOL. 

Havikg  already  given  my  reader  an  ac- 
count of  several  extraordinary  clubs  both 
ancient  and  modem,  I  did  not  design  to 
have  troubled  him  with  any  more  narra- 
tives of  this  nature;  but  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived information  of  a  club  which  I  can 
call  neither  ancient  nor  modem,  that  I 
dare  say  will  be  no  less  surprising  to  my 
reader  than  it  was  to  myself;  for  whicn 
reason  I  sh^  communicate  it  to  the  pub- 
lic as  oae  of  the  greatest  curiosities  <a  it* 
kind. 

A  friend  of  mine  complaining  of  a  trades- 
man who  is  related  to  him,  after  having  re- 
presented him  ae  a  very  idle,  worthless 
fellow,  who  neglected  his  family,  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  over  a  bottle,  told  me,  to 
conclude  his  character,  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Everlasting  Club.  So  very 
odd  a  title  raised  my  curiosity  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  a  club  that  nad  such  a 
sounding  name;  won  which  my  frioid 
gave  me  the  the  fdlowjng  account. 

The  Everlasting  Cliib  condsts  <tf  a  hun- 
dred members,  who  divide  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  amon^  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  dub  sits  day  and  mg^t 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another;  no 
party  presuming  to  nse  till  they  are  re- 
lieved Dv  those  who  are  in  course  to  suc- 
ceed tfae'm.  By  this  means  a  member  of 
the  Everlasting  Club  never  wants  compa> 
ny;  for  though  be  is  not  upas  du^  liifn«f.)f. 
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lie  it  Mxre  to  find  same  who  are;  so  that  if 
lie  be  disposed  to  taJce  a  whet,  a  nooning, 
u  erening's  draught,  or  a  bottle  after 
■lidiiight,  tie  goes  to  the  club,  and  finds  a 
knot  of  friends  to  Ids  mind. 

It  'is  a  maxim  in  this  club,  that  the  stew- 
ard never  dies;  for  as  they  succeed  one  an- 
other by  tiray  of  rotation,  no  man  is  to  quit 
the  great  eibo^^-chair  which  stands  at  the 
upper-end  of  the  table,  till  his  successor  is 
in  readiness  to  fill  it:  insomuch  that  there 
has  not  been  a  »edc  vacante  in  the  memory 
cf  man.  ' 

Tlus  dub  -was  instituted  towards  the  end 
(or  as  some  of  them  aay,  about  the  middle) 
M  the  civil  -wars,    and  continued  without 
interruption  till  the  time  of  the  great  fire,* 
vludi  Dumt  them  out,  and  dispersed  them 
for  several  -weeks.     The  steward  at  that 
time  maintained  his  post  till  he  had  like  to 
ha»c  been  blo-wn  up  with  a  nejghb<«mng 
boose,  (which  -was  demolished  in  order  to 
stop  the  fire;)   and  would  not  leave  the 
dkair  at  last,  till  he  had  emptied  all  the 
bottles  upon  the  table,  and  received  re- 
peated directions  from  the  Club  to  with- 
draw himself.     This  steward  is  frequently 
talked  of  in  the  chib,  and  looked  upon  by 
every  member  of  it  as  a  greater  man  than 
the  nonous  captiun  mentioned  in  my  lord 
Clarendon,  who  was  burnt  in  his  ship  be- 
cause he  would  not  quit  it  -without  oraers. 
It  is  said,  that  towards  the  close  of  1700, 
bon^  the  great  year  of  jubilee,  the  club 
had  It  under  conaderation  whether  they 
should  break  up  or  continue  their  sesraon; 
but  after  many  speeches  and  debates,  it 
-was  at  length  ^reed  to  rit  out  the  other 
centory.    This  resolution  was  passed  in  a 
general  dub  lumine  contradicenle. 

Having  given  this  short  accoiint  of  the 
fantitatifm  and  continuation  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Club,  I  should  here  endeavour  to 
Bay  something  of  the  manners  and  charac- 
ters of  its  several  members,  which  I  shall 
do  according  to  the  best  lights  I  have  re- 
ceived in  this  matter. 

It  appears  by  their  books  in  general, 
that  since  thdr  first  institution,  they  have 
smoked  fifty  tons  of  tobacco,  drank  thirty 
thousand  butts  of  ale,  one  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  red  port,  two  hundred  barrels  of 
brandy,  and  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer. 
There  has  been  likewise  a  great  consump- 
tion of  cards.  It  is  also  said,  that  they  ob- 
serve the  law  in  Ben  Jonson's  club.f  which 
orders  the  fire  to  be  always  kept  in  {focu» 
penrmit  etto)  as  well  for  the  convenience 
of  lighting  their  pipes,  as  to  cure  the  damp- 
ness of  the  club-room.  They  have  an  old 
-woman  in  the  nature  of  a  vestal,  whose 
business  it  is  to  cherish  and  perpetuate  the 
fire,  which  bums  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, and  has  seen  the  rlass-house  fires  in 
and  out  above  an  hundred  times. 
The  Everlasting  Cldj  treats  all  other 


•  AnaoiaCS. 

t  Bee  tbe  LecM  Omvlvalei  of  tlili  dnb,  in  Lang. 
■aiairsLiv«aorBB(lubFoeU,kc  Ait  Bea  Joaaaii. 


clubs  with  an  eye  of  contempt,  and  talks 
even  of  the  Kit-Cat  and  October  as  of  a 
couple  of  upstarts.  Their  ordinary  dis- 
course, (as  much  as  I  have  been  able  to 
leam  of  it)  turns  altogether  upon  such  ad- 
ventures as  have  passed  in  their  own  as- 
sembly; of  members  who  have  taken  the 
glass  m  their  turns  for  a  week  together, 
without  stirring  out  of  the  club;  of  others 
who  have  smoked  an  hundred  pipes  at  a 
sitting;  of  others,  who  have  not  missed 
their  morning's  draught  for  twenty  years 
together.  Sometimes  they  speak  in  rap- 
tures of  a  run  of  ale  in  king  Charles's  reign; 
and  sometimes  reflect  with  astonishment 
upon  games  at  whist,  which  have  been  mi- 
raculously recovered  by  members  of  the 
societyj  when  in  all  human  probability  the 
case  was  desperate. 

They  deh^ht  in  several  old  catches, 
which  they  smg  at  all  hours,  to  encourage 
one  another  to  moisten  their  clay,  and 
grow  immortal  by  drinking;  with  many 
other  edifying  exhortations  <^  the  like  na- 
ture. 

There  are  four  general  dubs  held  in  a 
year,  at  which  times  thejr  fill  up  vacan- 
cies, appomt  wfuters,  confirm  the  old  fire- 
maker,  or  elect  a  new  one,  settie  contribu- 
tions for  coals,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  other 
necessaries. 

The  senior  member  has  outlived  the 
whole  dub  twice  over,  and  has  been  drunk 
with  the  grandfathers  of  some  of  the  pre  - 
sent  sitting  members.  C. 


Na  73.]     Thurtday,  May  24,  ini. 

ODeaeortal  Ffiy- JBn.  i.  JBB. 

OgoddeMl  Tot  no  len  you  seem. 

It  is  very  strange  to  conader,  that  a 
creature  like  man,  who  is  sensible  of  so 
many  weaknesses  and  imperfections,  should 
be  actuated  by  a  love  of  fame:  that  vice 
and  ignorance,  imperfection  and  misery, 
should  contend  for  praise,  and  endeavour 
as  much  as  posable  to  make  themsdves 
objects  of  admiration. 

But  notwithstanding  man's  essential  per- 
fection is  but  very  little,  his  comparative 
perfection  may  be  very  considerable.  If  he 
looks  upon  himself  in  an  abstracted  light, 
he  has  not  much  to  boast  of;  but  if  he  con- 
siders himself  -with  regard  to  others,  he 
may  find  occaaon  of  gloryuig,  if  not  in  his 
own  virtues,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  an- 
other's imperfections.  This  gives  a  dif- 
ferent turn  to  the  reflections  of  the  wise 
man  and  the  fool.  The  first  endeavours  to 
shine  in  himself,  and  the  last  to  outshine 
others.  The  first  is  humbled  by  the  sense 
of  his  o-wn  infirmities,  the  last  is  lifted  up 
by  the  discovery  of  those  which  he  observes 
in  other  men.  The  wise  man  considers 
what  he  wants,  and  the  fool  what  he 
abounds  in.  The  wise  man  is  happy  when 
hje  gains  his  own  approbation,  and  the  fool 
when  he  recommenids^  himsdf  to  the  ap- 
plause d[  tiiose  about  him. 
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But  hewerer  unreasoiu^le  and  absurd 
this  passion  for  admiration  may  appear  in 
such  a  creature  as  man,  it  is  not  wholly  to 
be  discouraged;  since  it  often  produces  very 
KDod  efTects,  not  only  as  it  restrains  him 
from  doing  any  thing  which  is  mean  and 
contemptible,  but  as  it  pushes  him  to  ac- 
tions which  are  great  and  glorious.  ,The 
principle  may  be  defective  or  faulty,  but 
the  consequences  it  produces  are  so  good, 
that  for  the  benefit  of^manklnd,  it  ought  not 
to  be  extinguished. 

It  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  the 
greatest  and  the  most  shining  parts  are  the 
most  actuated  by  ambition;  and  if  we  look 
Into  the  two  sexes,  I  believe  we  shall  find 
this  principle  of  action  stronger  in  women 
than  in  men. 

The  passion  for  prtuse,  which  i*  so  veij 
vehement  in  the  fair  sex,  praduces  excel- 
lent effects  in  women  of  sense,  who  desire 
to  be  admired  for  that  only  which  deserves 
admiration;  and  I  think  we  may  observe, 
without  a  compliment  to  them,  mat  many 
of  them  do  not  only  live  in  a  more  uniform 
coarse  of  virtue,  but  with  an  infinitely 
greater  r^ard  to  their  honour,  than  what 
*e  find  in  the  generality  of  our  own  sex. 
riow  many  instances  have  we  of  chastity, 
fidelity,  devotiont  How  many  ladies  distin- 
guish tiiemselves  by  the  education  of  tiieir 
children,  care  of  their  familie*,  and  love  dF 
their  husbands,  which  are  the  great  quali- 
ties and  achievements  of  womankina!  as 
the  makingof  war,  the  carrying  on  of  traffic, 
the  admimstratton  of  justice,  are  tiiose  by 
which  men  grow  famous,  and  get  them- 
gelves  a  name. 

But  as  this  paauon  for  admiration,  when 
ft  works  according  to  reason,  improves  die 
beautiful  part  of  our  species  in  every  thing 
that  is  laudable;  so  nothing  is  more  destruc- 
tive to  them  when  it  is  governed  by  vanity 
and  folly.  What  I  have  therefore  here  to 
eay,  only  regards  the  vain  part  of  the  sex, 
whom  for  certain  reasons,  which  the  reader 
will  hereafter  see  at  large,  I  shall  distin- 
guish by  the  name  of  idols.  An  idcd  is 
wholly  taken  up  in  the  adorning  of  her  per- 
son. You  see  in  every  posture  of  her  body, 
Bir  of  her  face,  and  motion  of  her  head, 
that  it  is  her  business  and  employment  to 
gsun  adoreri  For  this  reason  your  idols 
appear  in  all  public  ^ces  and  assemblies. 
In  order  to  seduce  men  to  their  worship. 
The  playhouse  is  very  frequently  filled 
with  idols;  severe  of  them  are  carried  in 
proeesdon  every  evening  about  the  ring, 
and  several  of  them  set  up  their  worship 
even  in  churches.  They  are  to  be  accoMed 
in  the  language  proper  to  the  deity.  Life 
and  death  are  in  their  power:  joys  of  hear- 
ven  and  ^ins  of  hell,  are  at  their  disponl; 
paradise  is  in  their  arras,  and  eternity  in 
every  moment  that  you  are  present  with 
them.  Raptures,  transports,  and  ecstacies 
are  the  rewards  which  they  ctmfer;  «ghs 
and  tears,  prayers  and  broken  hearte,  are 
the  offering  which  are  pajdto  then.  ThnrJ 


smiles  make  men  happy;  their  frowns  drive 
them  to  despair.  I  shall  only  add  under 
this  head,  that  Ovid's  book  of  the  Art  of 
Love  is  a  kind  of  heathen  ritual,  which 
contains  all  the  forms  cf  worship  which  are 
made  use  of  to  an  idoL 

It  would  be  as  di£Bca]t  a  task  to  reckon 
up  these  different  kuotds  of  idols,  as  Milton's 
was  to  number  those  that  were  known  in 
Canaan,  and  the  lands  adjoining.  Most  of 
them  are  worshipped  like  Moloch  in  fires 
and  flames.  Some  of  them,  like  Baal,  love 
to  see  their  votaries  cut  and  slashed,  and 
shedding  their  blood  for  them.  Some  of 
them,  lite  the  idol  in  the  Apocrypha,  must 
have  treats  and  collations  prejjared  for 
them  every  night  It  has  indeed  been 
known,  that  some  of  them  have  been  used 
by  their  incensed  worshippers  like  the  Chi- 
nese idols,  who  are  whipped  and  scourged 
when  they  refuse  to  comply  with  the  pray- 
ers that  are  offered  to  them. 

I  must  here  observe  that  thoie  idolaters 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  idols  Ian 
here  speaking  of,  differ  very  much  from  all 
other  kinds  en  idolaters.  For  as  others  fell 
out  because  they  worship  different  idols, 
these  idolaters  quarrel  because  they  woT" 
ship  the  same. 

The  intention  therefore  of  the  Idol  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  idolater:  as 
the  one  desires  to  confine  the  idol  to  him- 
self, the  whole  buaness  and  ambition  of  the 
other  is  to  multiply  adorers.  This  hiunour 
of  an  idol  is  prettily  described  in  a  tale  of 
Chaucer.  He  represents  one  of  them  sitting 
at  a  table  with  three  of  her  votaries  about 
her,  who  are  all  of  them  courting  her  fe- 
vour,  and  paying  their  adoraticns.  She 
spiled  upon  one,  arank  to  another,  and  trod 
upon  the  other's  fbot  which  was  under  the 
table.  Now  which  of  these  three,  says  the 
old  bard,  do  you  think  was  the  favourite.* 
In  troth,  says  he,  not  one  of  all  the  three. 

The  behaviour  of  this  old  idol  in  Chancer, 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  beautiful  Clarinda, 
one  of  the  greatest  idols  among  the  modems. 
She  is  worshipped  once  a  week  by  candle- 
light, in  the  midst  of  a  large  congregation, 
generally  called  an  assembly,  SMue  of  the 
gayest  youths  in  the  nation  endeavour  to 
plant  themselves  in  her  eye,  while  she  sitt 
m  form  with  multitudes  of  tapers  burning 
about  her.  To  encourage  the  seal  of  her 
idolaters,  she  bestows  a  mark  of  her  fevour 
upon  every  one  of  fheni,  before  they  go  out 
of  her  presence.  She  arics  a  question  «  one, 
tells  a  story  to  another,  Ranees  an  og^e 
upon  a  third,  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff  from 
the  fourth,  lets  her  fan  drop  by  accident  to 
give  the  fifth  an  occaaon  of  taking  it  ni^ 
in  short,  every  one  goes  away  satisfied  with 
his  success,  and  encouragea  to  renew  hit- 
devotions  on  the  same  canonical  hour  that 
day  seven-night 

An  idd  may  be  unddfied  by  many  acci* 
dental  causes.  Marriage  in  particular  b  a 
kind  of  counter-apotheons,  or  a  deificatloo 
iareited.— When  a  mm  becmes  famiuur 
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widi  bis  goddess,  she  quickly  sinks  into  a 
voman. 

Old  see  is  likewise  a  |Teat  decayer  of 
yonr  idol  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  not  a 
■sore  unhappy  beiag  than  a  superannuated 
idol,  especially  when  she  has  contracted 
nch  airs  and  behaviour  as  are  onl  v  graceM 
when  her  worshippers  are  about  her. 

Omsdering  therefore  that  in  these  and 
many  other  cases  the  woman  generally  out- 
Bres  the  idol,  I  must  return  to  the  moral  of 
this  paper,  and  desire  my  fair  readers  to 
an  a  proi>er  direction  to  their  passion  for 
BoBj  admired;  in  order  to  which,  they 
not  endeavour  to  make  themselves  the 
(>b)ects  of  a  reasonable  and  lasting  admira- 
tioo.  This  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  from 
biBiity,  or  dress,  or  fashion,  but  from  those 
iiward  ornaments  which  are  not  to  be  de- 
faced by  time  or  sickness,  and  which  ap- 
pear most  amiable  to  those  who  are  most 
acqaalnted  with  them.  C. 


Ha  ri]     Fridmf,  May  25,  1711. 


ofsn  intannixa 

Virg.  JSk.  It.  8X 

Tkt  wnki  nnflnlJi'd  and  negleetad  U«. 

Ik  my  last  Monday's  paper  I  gave  some 
gcMral  instances  of  those  beautinil  strokes 
^ch  please  the  reader  in  the  old  song  of 
Chevy-Chase;  I  shall  here,  according  to 
my  promise,  be  more  particular,  and  snow 
tMl  the  sentiments  in  that  ballad  are  ex- 
tKndy  natural  and  poetical,  and  full  of  the 
■sjestic  amplicity  which  we  admire  in  the 
pwtest  of  the  ancient  poets:  for  which 
KuoD  I  shall  quote  several  passages  of  it, 
in  wlach  the  thought  is  altogether  the  same 
with  what  we  meet  in  several  passages  (rf 
the  Aneid;  not  that  I  would  mfcr  from 
fteace  that  the  poet  (whoever  he  was) 
Ptopofed  to  himself  any  imitation  of  those 
pwiagts,  but  that  he  was  directed  to  them 
»  ^eral  by  the  same  kind  of  poetical 
tennu,  and  by  the  same  copyings  after 
Mture.  J 

Had  tUs  old  song  been  filled  with  epi- 
Pjunmatlcal  turns  and  points  of  wit,  it 
■ight  perhaps  have  pleased  the  wrong 
•a^e  of  some  readers;  but  it  would  never 
have  becwne  the  delight  of  the  common 
Pei^le,  nor  have  warmed  the  heart  of  Sir 
fhifip  Sdney  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet; 
it  is  oily  nature  that  can  have  this  effect, 
*id  please  those  tastes  which  are  the  most 
jopreju^ced,  or  the  most  refined.  I  must 
however  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  so  great 
tt  authority  as  that  of  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney,  in 
we  judgment  which  he  has  jjassed  aS  to  the 
••lie  style  and  evil  apparel  of  this  anti- 
Jiated  soog;  for  there  are  several  parts  in 
«  where  not  only  the  thought  but  the  lan- 
P"^  is  majestic,  and  the  numbers  sonor- 
*»»;  at  least  the  apparel  is  much  more 
S^'Seaus  than  many  of  the  poets  made  use 
<*  in  Queen  EUzabeth'a  time,  «s  the  reader 


will  see  in  several  of  the  fdlowing  quota- 
tions. 

What  can  be  greater  than  either  the 
thought  or  the  expression  in  that  stanza, 

'  To  drive  the  deer  with  hoaDd  sad  born 

Earl  Percy  took  bit  way ; 
The  cliild  may  rue  that  ia  unbora 

The  bantiiif  of  that  dayP 

This  way  of  considering  the  misfortunes 
which  this  battie  would  bring  upon  pos- 
terity, not  only  ion  those  who  were  bom  im- 
mediately after  the  battie,  and  lost  their 
fathers  in  it,  but  on  those  also  who  perished 
in  fiiture  battles  which  took  their  nse  from 
this  quarrel  of  the  two  earls,  is  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  conformable  to  the  way  of 
thinking  among  the  andent  poets. 

Audlet  pucnai  ritio  nsientiun 

BaraTuvehtua.  mr.  Lib.  L  Od.  ii.  23. 

Foaterity.  thlon'd  by  tbelr  ftthera*  Crimea, 
BbaU  read,  with  (rief,  the  atory  of  their  tiaua. 

What  can  be  mote  soun^g  and  poetical, 
or  resemble  more  the  maiesdc  umplicitv  d 
the  andents,  than  the  following  stanzas? 

*  The  atoot  Earl  of  Northomberluid 

A  TOW  to  God  did  make, 
Hia  pleaaure  ia  the  Bcottiah  woods 

Three  aommera'  daya  to  take. 

■  With  flfteen  hnndred  bowmen  Md, 

AU  cboaen  men  of  miftat. 
Who  knew  full  well,  in  time  of  need 
To  aim  their  abafta  arigbt. 

■  The  hoonds  ran  awiftly  tbroufb  the  woods 

The  nimUe  deer  to  talte. 
And  with  their  eriea  the  hilla  and  dales 
An  echo  ahrill  did  malce.' 

Tocat  ingenti  olamore  Citliaroo, 

Taygetique  caoea,  domitrixqua  Epidaunia  eqaomm: 
Et  vox  aaKnau  neffloriim  ingeminata  remnglt. 

Chart,  iii.  4a. 

Citberon  loudly  ealli  me  to  my  way; 

Thy  bounds,  Taygetua,  open,  and  poraqe  the  iny: 

High  Epidaurua  urges  on  my  speea, 

Fam'd  lor  Ma  hills,  and- for  ni>  horses'  breed: 

From  hills  and  dalea  the  cheerftil  cries  rebound ; 

For  Echo  hunts  along  and  propagate*  the  sound. 

Drydm. 


■  Lo  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  i 

His  men  in  armour  bright ; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears. 

All  marching  in  our  sight. 

*  All  men  of  pleasant  Tividala, 
Faat  by  the  rivar  Tweed,'  Jte. 

The  country  of  the  Scotch  warriors,  de- 
scribed in  these  two  last  verses,  has  a  fine 
romantic  ratuation,  and  affords  a  couple  of 
smooth  words  for  verse.  If  the  reader  com- 
pares the  foregoing  six  lines  of  the  song 
with  the  following  Latin  verses,  he  will  see 
how  much  they  are  written  in  the  spirit  of 
Virgil: 

AdTCrai  campo  apparent,  baatasqae  ndnetia 
Protendunt  lonae  dextris;  et  apicula  vibrant:— 
aaique  allum  Prsneete  viri,  quique  arra  Gabins 

JunoDis,  gclidumque  Aniencm,  et  roscida  rivis 
Hcmica  saia  colunt:— qui  rosea  rura  Velini, 
Qui  Tetrica?  horrentes  rupea,  montcmque  SeTeram, 
Casperiamqup  colunt,  Foruloeque,  ct  flumen  Himellm 
Qui  Tiberim  Fabarimquo  bibunt. 

.Kit.  zi.  eOS-vU.  88!,  VX 

Advancing  in  a  line,  tJiey  couch  their  apeaia 

■ — -'Pneneite  sends  a  choaen  band. 

With  tlintie  who  plow  Batumia's  Gabine  land: 

Besides  the  succours  which  cold  Aniea  7iald*« 
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The  neb  of  HetnloM beiidei  a  band, 

Tli«t  Ibllowed  from  Velinnm'«  dewjr  lud— — 

Aad  mounuineen  that  tHm  Senrua  came: 

And  from  the  erany  diA  afTetrica; 

And  thoM  where  yellow  Tiber  ukea  hia  way, 

And  where  Himella'a  wanton  watera  play: 

Caiperia  aendi  her  anna  wtth  thoae  toat  u« 

By  Fabaria,  and  fruitfld  Forall.  Drf^n. 

But  to  proceed: 

■  Bkrl  Douftaa  on  a  milk-white  ateed. 

Moat  Hlie  a  baron  bold. 
Rode  foremoet  of  the  company, 
Whoaa  armour  ibone  like  goK.' 
Tamna  nt  anterolana  taidom  pneoeaacrat  agmen,ftc. 
Tidiiti,  quo  Tumua  equo,  quibiu  ibat  ^n  aiinia 

'  Oar  Enaliah  archers  bent  their  bowi, 

llMtir  hearts  were  good  and  troe; 
At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent. 

Full  threescore  Scots  they  slew. 

'They  dos'd  ftill  fbst  on  evty  aide, 

No  Blackaeaa  there  waa  found; 
Aad  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 

'With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Ovt  of  an  Euliah  bow. 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the  heart, 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow.' 

JEneas  was  wounded  after  the  same  manner 
by  an  unknown  hand  in  the  midst  of  a  par- 
Iqr. 

Haa  inter  Toeea,  media  inter  talia  verba, 
Ecee  Tiro  atridena  alls  aUapaa  aagilta  est, 

Inoertum  qua  pulaa  menu JEa.  zU.  31& 

Thus  while  he  spake,  onmindthl  of  defbnce, 

A  winged  arrow  Aruck  the  pious  prince; 

But  whether  from  a  human  nand  it  came. 

Or  hostile  god.  la  left  unknown  by  fhme.    Drydm. 

But  of  all  the  descriptive  parts  of  this  song, 
there  are  none  more  beautiful  than  the  four 
followine  stanzas,  which  have  a  great  forx:e 
and  spirit  in  them,  and  are  filled  with  very- 
natural  circumstances.  The  thought  in  the 
third  stanza  was  never  touched  by  any  other 
poet^  and  is  such  a  one  as  would  have  shined 
in  Homer  or  Virgil: 

80  tbua  dU  both  theae  noble*  dia. 
Whose  courage  none  eouM  atain; 
An  English  ardier  then  percaiy'd 
The  noble  Earl  was  slain. 

'  Be  bad  a  bow  bent  in  Us  hand. 

Made  of  a  tmsty  tne. 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth.yaid  lonf 

Unto  the  bead  drew  be. 
'Againat  Sir  Hugh  Montgomeiy 

Bo  right  hia  abaft  ha  set, 
TIm  grey-gooae  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  nis  heart-blood  was  wet. 
"Thia  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun; 
For  when  tbey  rung  the  er'ning  bell 

The  battle  acarce  was  done.' 

One  may  observe,  likewise,  that  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  the  slain,  the  author  has  followed 
the  example  of  the  great  ancient  poets,  not 
only  in  giving  a  long  list  of  the  dead,  but 
by  diversifying  it  with  little  characters  of 
particular  persons. 

'And  with  Earl  Douglaa  there  waa  alaia 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 
Sir  Charlea  Carrel,  that  from  the  field 

One  Ibot  would  never  fly: 
'  Sir  Charles  Murrel  of  Raieliirioa, 

Bia  aister's  son  was  he; 
Sir  David  Lamb,  so  well  esteem'd. 

Tel  saved  could  not  be.' 

The  &miliar  sound  in  these  names  destroys 
the  m^esty  of  the  deacription;  finr  this  rea- 


son I  do  not  mention  this  part  of  the  poem 
but  to  show  the  natural  cast  of  thought 
which  appears  in  it,  as  the  two  last  veisei 
look  almost  like  a  translation  of  Virgil. 

— Cadit  et  Ripbeus,  Justissimns  onus 
ttui  fbit  in  Teucns,  et  servantisaimns  nqoi. 

Diis  aliter  viaum JK%.  ii.  M. 

Then  Hiphena  fbll  in  the  unequal  fight. 
Just  of  bia  word,  observant  of  the  nght; 
BeaVn  thought  not  so.  Dryia. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  English  who  fell, 
VTitherington's  behaviour  is  in  the  same 
manner  particularized  very  artfully,  as  the 
reader  is  prepared  for  it  by  that  account 
which  is  given  of  him  in  the  beginning  oi 
the  battle;  though  I  am  satisfied  your  little 
buffoon  readers  (who  hare  seen  that  pas- 
sage ridiculed  in  Hudibras)  will  not  be  able 
to  take  the  beauty  of  it:  for  which  reason  I 
dare  not  so  much  as  quote  it* 

■  Then  stept  a  gallant  'sqaiie  fbrtb, 

Wilherington  was  hit  name, 
Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry  our  king  fbr  shame, 
'  That  e'er  my  captain  fought  on  foot. 

And  I  stood  looking  on.' 

We  meet  with  the  same  hermc  sentiment 

in  VirgiL 

Non  pudet,  O  Entail,  eonetia  lao  talibua  nnaai 
ObjeMare  animam?  numerone,  an  viribos  eqiii 
Nonsumna T  ,Xa.xii.S>. 


For  shame,  Kutilins,  can  you  bear  theught 
Of  one  eipoa'd  for  all,  in  single  fight. 
Can  we  before  the  fkce  of  Heav'n  conibss 
Oar  coorBge  colder,  or  our  numbers  less?   Dr/lm. 

What  can  be  more  natural,  or  more  m(nr« 
ing,  than  the  circumstances  in  which  be 
describes  the  behaviour  of  those  women 
who  had  lost  thdr  husbands  on  this  &tal 
day.' 

'  Next  day  did  many  widowa  coma 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  wash'd  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears. 

But  all  would  not  prevaiL 

'  Their  bodisa  bath'd  in  purple  Mood, 

They  bore  with  them  away ; 
Hiey  kiss'd  them  dead  a  thousand  times, 

When  they  were  dad  in  day.* 

Thus  we  see  how  the  thoughts  of  this 
poem,  which  naturally  arise  from  the  sub- 
ject, are  always  simple,  and  sometimes  ex- 
quisitely noble;  that  the  language  is  often 
very  sounding,  and  that  the  whole  is  writ- 
ten with  a  tnie  poetical  spirit 

If  this  song  had  been  written  in  the 
Gothic  manner,  which  is  the  delight  of  all 
our  littie  wits,  whether  writers  or  readers, 
it  would  not  have  hit  the  taste  of  so  many 
^es,  and  have  pleased  the  readers  of  all 
rtuiks  and  conditions.  I  shall  only  beg  par- 
don for  such  a  profufflcm  of  Latin  quota- 
tions; which  I  should  not  have  made  use 
ojf,  but  that  I  feared  my  own  judgment 
would  have  looked  too  ^gular  on  aich  t 
subject,  had  not  I  supported  it  by  the  prac- 
tice and  authority  of  VirgiL  C  . 


aUadsdl^ 


.  *  Thaie  la  nothing  lodieroos  in  the 
a*  it  atands  in  the  original  ballad: 

'  For  Wetharryngton  my  barte  ia  wo. 

That  ever  he  slayne  shulde  be; 
Vv  when  both  his  lenes  wear  hrwyne  la  to, 
T«t  ha  kaul'd  aad  Swght  so  bia  kaa.' 
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Na  75.3    Salitrday,  May  26, 1711. 

Omaia  Ailaliii|iiui  deeoit  color,  M  lUtoi,  et  res. 
Or-.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  U.  xtU. 
AH  flvtoae  fitlad  Ariitifim  mil.— Oatdk. 

It  was  with  some  mortification  (hat  I 
anffered  tlie  raillenr  of  a  fine  lady  of  my 
acqaintance,  for  calling;,  in  one  of  my  pa- 
pers,* Dorimant  a  clown.  She  was  so  un- 
mercifdl  as  to  take  advantage  of  my  in- 
Tincible  taciturnity,  and  on  uiat  occasion 
with  great  freedom  to  conuder  the  air,  the 
height,  the  face,  the  gesture  of  him,  who 


I  pretend  to  judge  so  arrogantly  dT  gal' 
lantry.  She  is  mil  of  motion,  jaaty  and 
Cvely  in  her  impertinence,  and  one  of  those 
that  commonlv  pass,  among  the  ignorant, 
£ar  persons  who  have  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
moiir.  She  had  the  play  of  Sir  Fopling  in 
her  hand,  and  after  she  had  said  it  was 
h^fpy  for  her  there  was  not  so  charming  a 
crcature  as  Dorimant  now  Uving,  she  began 
with  a  theatrical  air  and  Ume  of  voice  to 
nad,  by  way  Ol  triumph  over  me,  some  of 
his  speeches.  '  Tis  she!  that  lovely  air, 
that  easy  shape,  those  wanton  eyes,  and  all 
those  melting  charms  about  her  mouth, 
which  Medley  spoke  oL  111  follow  the 
lottery,  and  put  m  for  a  prize  with  my 
friend  Bellair.' 

*  b  kne  tlK  vieton  frcHB  the  vanqnlili'd  fly  I 
Tkejr  fijr  that  wound,  tnd  Umj  punue  (bat  die.'  - 

Then  taming  over  the  leaves,  she  reads 
alteroately,  u^d  speaks, 

*  Aad  70a  mad  lionit  to  her  edit  ihan  And 
I  <kllM«a  all  the  depthe  of  woaiaB-klnd.' 

Oh  the  fine  gentleman!  But  here,  continues 
■he,  is  the  passage  I  admire  most,  where 
he  begjins  to  tease  Loveit,  and  mimic  %r 
FopHng.  Oh,  the  pretty  satire,  in  his  re- 
solving to  be  a  coxcomt)  to  please,  since 
noise  and  nonsense  have  such  powerful 
chanDK 

■1,  that  I  may  ■ooeeeaAil  prors, 
Tam^aaa  mfttitut  what  70a  love.* 

Then  how  like  a  man  of  the  town,  so  wild 
and  gay  is  that! 

*TlH  wiaa  win  Had  a  dUTmice  in  our  Ikte, 
Toa  w«d  a  woman,  I  a  good  eetate.' 

It  woidd  have  been  a  very  wild  endeavcur 
for  a  man  oi  my  temper  to  oSer  any  oppo- 
ation  to  so  nimble  a  speaker  as  my  itur 
enemy  is;  bat  her  discourse  gave  me  very 
many  reflections,  when  I  had  left  her  com- 
pany. Among  others,  I  could  not  but  con- 
sider with  some  attention,,the  false  impres- 
sicns  the  generality  (the  £air  sex  more 
espedally)  have  of  what  shoold  be  in- 
tended, when  they  say  '  a  fine  gentleman;' 
and  could  not  help  revolving  that  subject 
in  my  thoughts,  and  settling,  as  it  wer^  an 
idea  (d  that  character  in  my  own  imagina- 
tion. 

No  man  oogM  to  have  the  esteem  of  the 
rest  of  the  w<nld,  for  any  actions  which  are 
disagreeable  to  those  maxims  which  pre- 


><^Kt.Ha.«6. 


vaO,  as  the  standards  of  behaviour,  in  the 
country  wherein  he  lives.  What  is  oppo- 
ate  to  the  eternal  rules  of  reason  and  good 
sense,  must  be  excluded  from  any  place  in 
the  carriage  of  a  well-bred  man.  I  did  not, 
I  confess,  explain  myself  enough  on  this 
snl^ect,  when  I  called  Dorimant  a  clown, 
and  made  it  an  instance  of  it,  that  hm  called 
the  orange- wench.  Double  Tripe:  I  should 
have  shown,  that  humanity  obliges  a  g^- 
tleman  to  give  no  part  of  numsmkind  re- 
proach, for  what  they,  whom  they  re- 
proach, may  posably  have  in  common  with 
the  most  virtuous  and  worthy  amongst  us. 
When  a  gentleman  speaks  c(»rsely,  he  has 
dressed  himself  clean  to  no  purpcie.  The 
clothing  of  our  minds  cert^nly  ought  to  be 
regarded  before  that  of  our  bodies.  To  be- 
tray in  a  man's  talk  a  corrupt  imag^tion, 
is  a  niuch  greater  offence  gainst  the  con- 
versation ct  a  gentleman,  than  an^  negli- 
gence of  dress  miaeinable.  But  this  sense 
of  the  matter  is  so  far  from  bdng  received 
among  people  even  of  conation,  that  Voci- 
fer  passes  ror  a  fine  gentleman.  He  is  loud, 
haughty,  gentle,  soft,  lewd,  and  obsequious 
by  turns,  just  as  a  little  understanding  and 
great  impudence  prompt  him  at  tiie  pre- 
sent moment  He  passes  among  the  ally 
part  rf  our  women  for  a  man  of  wit,  be- 
cause he  is  generally  in  doubt.  He  contra- 
dicts with  a  shrug,  and  confutes  with  a 
certain  sufficiency,  in  profesang  such  and 
such  a  thing  is  above  nis  capocity.  What 
makes  his  character  the  pleasanter  b,  that 
he  is  a  professed  deluder  of  women;  and 
because  the  emp^  coxcomb  has  no  regard 
to  any  thing  that  is  of  itself  sacred  and  in- 
violable. Ihave  heard  an  unmarried  lady 
of  fortune  say.  It  is  a  pity  so  fine  a  gentle- 
man as  Vocifer  is  so  great  an  atheist.  The 
crowds  of  such  inconsiderable  creatures, 
that  infest  all  places  of  asseinbling,  every 
reader  wOl  have  in  his  eye  from  his  own 
observation;  but  would  it  not  be  worth 
conadcring  what  sort  of  figure  a  man 
who  finmea  himself  upon  those  principles 
among  us,  which  are  ameable  to  the  dic- 
tates of  hcaiour  and  reugion,  would  make 
in  the  famUiar  and  ordinary  occurrences  of 
life.> 

I  hardly  have  observed  any  one  fill  his 
several  duties  of  life  better  than  Ignotus. 
AH  the  under  parts  of  his  behaviour,  and 
such  as  are  exposed  to  common  observa- 
tion, have  their  rise  in  him  from  great  and 
noble  motives.  A  firm  and  unshaken  ex- 
pectation of  another  Itfe  makes  him  become 
this;  humanity  and  good-nature,  fortified 
by  the  sense  of  virtue,  has  the  same  effect 
upon  him  as  the  neglect  of  all  goodness  has 
upon  many  others.  Being  firmly  established 
in  all  matters  of  importance,  that  certain 
inattention  which  majces  men's  actions  look 
easy,  apiJears  in  him  with  greater  beauty  > 
by  a  thorough  contempt  of  little  excd- 
lencies,  he  S  perfectiy  master  of  them. 
This  temper  of  mind  leaves  him  under  no 
necesaty  of  studying  his  air,  and  he  has  this 
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peculiar  distinction,  that  his  ne^gence  is 
unaffected. 

He  that  can  woriL  himself  into  a  pleasure 
in  considering  this  being  as.  an  uncertain 
one,  and  think  to  reap  an  advantage  by  its 
discontinuance,  is  in  a  &ir  way  of  doing  all 
things  with  a  g^raceful  unconcern,  anid  a 
gentlen^-like  ease.  Such  a  one  does  not 
behold  nis  life  as  a  short,  transient,  per- 
plexing state,  made  up  of  trifling  pleasures 
and  great  anxieties;  but  sees  it  in  quite  an- 
other light;  his  griefs  are  momentary  and 
his  joys  immortaL  Reflection  upon  death 
is  not  a  gloomy  and  sad  thought  of  reign- 
ing every  thing  that  he  delights  in,  but  it 
is  a  short  night  followed  by  an  endless  day. 
What  I  would  here  contend  for  is,  that  the 
more  virtuous  a  man  is,  the  nearer  he  will 
naturally  be  to  the  character  of  genteel  and 
agreeable.  A  man  whose  fortune  is  plenti- 
ful, shows  an  ease  in  his  countenance,  and 
cooAdence  in  his  behaviour,  which  he  that 
Is  under  wants  and  difficulties  cannot  as- 
sume. Itisthuswith  the  state  of  the  mind; 
he  that  governs  his  thoughts  with  the  ever- 
lasting rules  of  reason  and  sense,  must  have 
something  so  inexpressibly  graceful  in  his 
words  and  actions,  that  every  circumstance 
must  become  him.  The  change  of  persons 
or  things  around  him  does  not  alter  his  situa- 
tion, but  he  looks  disinterested  in  ihe  oc- 
currences with  which  others  are  distracted, 
because  the  greatest  purpose  of  his  life  is 
to  maintain  an  indifference  both  to  it  and 
all  its  enjoyments.  In  a  word,  to  be  a  fine 
gentleman,  is  to  be  a  generous  and  a  brave 
man.  Wnat  caa  make  a  man  so  much  in 
constant  good  humour,  and  shine,  as  we 
call  it,  than  to  be  supported  by  what  can 
never  fail  him,  and  to  believe  that  what- 
ever happens  to  him  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  possibly  befal  him,  or  else  he  on 
whom  it  depends,  would  not  have  permitted 
it  to  have  befallen  him  at  aU.  B. 


Na  re.]    Monday,  May  28,  iriL 

Vt  ta  fimaum,  ue  am  M,  Oeto,  ftramiu. 

J3iir.  Ub.  1.  Ep.  yiil.  17. 

'  Ab  jnm  yoar  fitrtuiw  bmr,  w*  will  bear  yoo. 

Cnitk. 

Thebe  is  nothing  so  common  as  to  find 
a  man  whom  in  the  general  observation  of 
nis  carriage  you  take  to  be  of  a  uniform 
temper,  subject  to  such  unaccountable  starts 
of  humour  and  passion,  that  he  is  as  much 
unlike  himself^  and  differs  as  much  from 
the  man  you  at  first  thought  him,  as  anr 
two  distinct  persons  can  mflfer  frcan  eacn 
other.  This  proceeds  from  the  want  of 
forming  some  law  of  life  to  ourselves,  or 
fixing  some  'notion  of  things  in  general, 
which  may  affect  us  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
create  proper  habits  both  in  our  minds  and 
bodies.  The  negligence  of  this,  leaves  us 
exposed,  not-only  to  an  unbecoming  levity  in 
our  usual  conversation,  Init  also  to  the  same 
instability  in  our  friendships,  interests,  and 


alliances.  A  man  who  is  but  a  mere  Spec- 
tator of  what  passes  around  him,  and  n»t 
engaged  in  commerces  of  any  conaderation, 
is  but  an  ill  judge  of  the  secret  motions  of 
the  heart  of  man,  and  by  what  degrees  it  is 
actuated  to  make  such  visibie  alterations  in 
the  same  person:  but  at  the  same  time, 
when  a  man  is  no  way  concerned  in  the 
effect  of  such  inconsistencies  in  the  beha- 
viour of  men  of  the  world,  the  speculation 
must  be  in  the  utmost  degree  both  divert- 
ing and  instructive;  yet  to  enjoy  such  ob- 
servations in  the  hignest  relish,  he  ought 
to  be  placed  in  a  post  of  direction,  and  have 
the  dealings  of  their  fortunes  to  them.  I 
have  therefore  been  wonderftilly  diverted 
with  some  pieces  of  secret  history,  which 
an  antiquary,  my  very  good  friend,  lent  me 
as  a  curiosity.  They  are  memoirs  of  the 
private  life  of  Pharamond  of  France.  'Pha- 
ramond,'  says  my  author,  '  was  a  prince  of 
infinite  humanity  and  generosity,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  pleasant  and  facetious 
companion  of  his  time.  He  had  a  peculiar 
taste  in  him,  which  would  have  been  un- 
lucky in  any  prince  but  himself;  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  exqiusite  pleasure  in  con- 
versation, but  among  equals;  and  would 
pleasantly  bewwl  himself  that  he  alwa^ 
lived  in  a  crowd,  but  was  the  only  man  in 
France  that  could  never  get  into  company. 
This  turn  of  mind  made  him  delight  m 
midnight  rambles,  attended  only  with  one 
person  of  his  bed-chamber.  He  would  in 
these  excursions  get  acquunted  with  men 
(whose  temper  he  had  a  mind  to  try)  and 
recommend  them  privately  to  the  parti- 
cular observation  of  his  first  mmister.  He 
generally  foimd  himself  neglected  by  his 
new  acquaintance  as  soon  as  they  had  nopes 
of  growing  great;  and  used  (m  such  occa- 
sions to  retnark,  that  it  was  a  great  inhis- 
tice  to  tax  princes  of  forgetting  themselves 
in  their  high  fortunes,  when  there  were  so 
few  that  could  with  constancy  bear  the 
favour  of  their  very  creatures. '  My  author 
in  these  loose  hints  has  one  passage  that 
gives  us  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  uncommon 
genius  of  Pharamond.  He  met  with  one 
man  whom  he  had  put  to  all  the  usual  proofs 
he  made  of  those  he  had  a  mind  to  know 
thoroughly,  and  found  him  for  his  purpose. 
In  discnurse  with  him  one  day,  he  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  saying  how  much  would 
satisnr  all  his  wishes.  The  prince  imme- 
diately revealed  himself,  doubled  the  sum, 
and  spoke  to  him  in  this  manner:  '  Sir,  you 
have  twice  what  you  desired,  by  the  favour 
of  Pharamond;  but  look  to  it,  that  you  are 
satisiied  -with  it,  for  it  is  the  last  you  shall 
ever  receive.  I  from  this  moment  consider 
you  as  mine;  and  to  make  you  truly  so,  I 
give  you  my  royal  word  you  shall  never  be 
greater-  or  less  than  you  are  at  present. 
Answer  me  not  (concluded  the  prince  smil- 
ing,) but  enjoy  the  fortune  I  have  put  yoa 
in,  which  is  above  my  own  condition;  for 
you  have  hereafter  nothing  to  hope  or  fear.* 
His  majesty  having  thus  well  chosen  and 
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boi^ht  a  frioid  and  companion,  he  enjoyed 
skernately  all  the  pleasures  of  an  agreeable 
private  man,  and  a  great  and  powerful  mo- 
narch. He  gave  himself,  with  his  compa- 
mon,  the  name  of  the  merry  tyrant;  for  he 
panished  his  courtiers  for  their  insolence 
and  folly,  not  by  any  act  of  public  disfavour, 
hot  by  humorously  practising  upon  their 
imaginations.  If  he  observed  a  man  un- 
tnmble  to  his  inferiors,  he  would  find  an 
wportunity  to  take  some  favourable  notice 
otnim,  and  render  him  insupportable.  He 
knew  all  his  own  looks,  woros,  and  actions, 
had  thdr  interpretations;  and  his  friend 
Momiear  Encrate  (for  so  he  was  called) 
having  a  great  soul  without  ambition,  he 
emld  communicate  all  his  thoughts  to  him, 
and  fear  no  artful  use  would  be  made  of 
that  freedom.  It  was  no  small  delight  when  < 
th^  were  in  private,  to  reflect  upon  all 
which  had  i>assed  in  public 

Pharamond  would  often,  to  satisfy  a  vain 
fbd  of  power  in  his  country,  talk  to  him  in 
a  ftiU  court,  and  with  one  Trhisper  make 
him  despise  all  his  old  friends  ana  acqu^- 
tance.  He  was  come  to  that  knowlcage  of 
men  by  long  observation,  that  he  would 
prrfess  altering  the  whole  mass  of  blood  in 
some  tempers,  by  thrice  speaking  to  them. 
As  fortune  was  in  his  power,  he  gave  him- 
•elf  constant  entertainment  in  managing  the 
mere  followers  of  it  with  the  treatment  they 
deserved.  He  would, 'by  a  skilful  cast  of 
his  eye,  and  half  a  smile,  make  two  fellows 
*ho  hated,  embrace,  and  fall  upon  each 
other's  necks  with  as  much  eagerness,  as 
if  they  followed  their  real  inclinations,  and 
iotended  to  stifle  one  another.  When  he 
was  in  high  good  humour,  he  would  lay  the 
scene  with  Eucrate,  and  on  a  public  night 
exercise  the  passions  of  his  whole  court 
He  was  pleased  to  see  a  haughty  beauty 
'*Btch  the  looks  of  the  man  she  had  long 
despised,  from  observation  of  his  being 
taken  notice  of  by  Pharamond;  and  the 
lover  concdve  higher  hojjes,  than  to  follow 
the  woman  he  was  dying  for  the  day  be- 
fore. In  a  court,  where  men  speak  aifec- 
tion  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  dislike  in 
the  f^test,  it  was  a  comical  mixture  of 
mcidents  to  see  disguises  thrown  aside  in 
cue  case,  and  increased  on  the  other,  ac- 
cording as  favour  or  disgrace  attended  the 
respective  objects  of  men's  approbation  or 
ffiaesteem.  Pharamond,  in  his  mirth  upon 
the  meanness  of  mankind,  used  to  say,  '  As 
he  could  btke  away  a  man's  five  senses,  he 
could  pve  him  a  himdred.  The  man  in 
di^race  shall  immediately  lose  all  his  na- 
tanl  endowments,  and  he  that  finds  favour 
have  tiie  attributes  of  an  angel.'  He  would 
cany  it  so  far  as  to  say,  'It  should  not  be 
only  so  in  the  opinion  of  the  lower  part  of 
Ws  court,  but  the  men  themselves  shall 
think  thus  meanly  or  greatly  of  themselves, 
•«  they  arc  out  or  in  the  good  graces  of  a 
court' 

A  nunarch,  who  had  vit  and  humour 
nke  PhaiamoDd,   must   have   pleasures 


which  no  man  else  can  ever  have  an  op- 
portuniQr  of  enjoying.  He  gave  fortune  to 
none  but  those  whom  he  knew  could  re- 
ceive it  without  transport  He  made  a  no- 
ble and  generous  use  of  his  obsei^ations, 
and  did  not  regard  his  ministers  as  they 
were  agreeable  to  himself,  but  as  they  were 
useful  to  his  kingdom.  By  this  means,  the 
king  appeared  in  every  officer  of  state;  and 
no  man  had  a  participation  of  the  power, 
who  had  not  a  simihtude  of  the  virtue  oi 
Pharamond.  R. 


Na  rr.]     Tueaday,  May  29,  1711. 

Non  conrivere  licet,  nee  urbe  tota 
'    Qoitquam  est  tam  prope  tam  procolgne  nobti. 

Jlferi.£|iig.a7.LL 

What  corrapondence  can  I  bold  wltb  ytm. 
Who  are  so  near,  and  yet  M  distant  too  T 

Mt  friend  Will  Honeycomb  is  one  of 
those  sort  of  men  who  are  very  often  absent 
in  conversation,  and  what  the  French  call 
a  reveur  and  a  dutrait.  A  little  before  our 
club-time  last  night,  we  were  walking  to- 
gether in  Somerset-gardens,  where  Will 
had  picked  np  a  small  piebble  of  so  odd  a 
make,  that  he  said  he  would  present  it  to  a 
friend  of  his,  an  eminent  virtuose.  After 
we  had  walked  some  time,  I  made  a  fidl 
stop  with  my  face  towards  the  west,  which 
Will  knowing  to  be  my  usual  method  of 
asking  what's  o'clock,  in  an  afternoon,  im- 
mediately pulled  out  Itis  watch,  and  told  me 
we  had  seven  minutes  good.  We  took  a 
turn  or  two  more,  when  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, 1  saw  him  squir  away  his  watch  a 
conaderable  way  into  the  Thames,  and 
with  great  sedateness  in  his  looks  put  up 
the  p^ble,  he  had  before  found,  in  lus  fob. 
As  I  have  naturally  an  aversion  to  much 
speaking,  and  do  not  love  to  be  the  messen- 
ger of  iu  news,  especially  when  it  ccanes 
too  late  to  be  useful,  I  lert  him  to  be  con- 
vinced of  his  mistake  in  due  time,  and  con- 
tinued my  walk,  raflectin^  on  these  httle 
ahsences  and  distractions  m  mankind,  and 
resolving  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a 
future  speculation. 

I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  my  design, 
when  I  conadered  that  they  were  very 
often  blemishes  in  the  characters  of  men  df 
excellent  sense;  and  helped  to  keep  up  the 
reputation  of  that  Lotm  proverb,  which 
Mr.  Dryden  has  tisnslated  in  the  fdlowing 
lines: 

■  Oreat  wit  to  madnea  rare  Is  near  alljr'd. 
And  tUn  partitions  do  their  boosda  divide.'* 

My  reader  does,  I  hope,  perceive,  that  1 
distinguish  a  man  who  is  absent,  because  he 
thinks  of  something  else,  from  one  who  is 
absent,  because  he  thinks  of  nothing  at  aB. 
The  latter  is  too  innocent  a  creature  to  be 
taken  notice  of;  but  the  distractions  of  the 


*  NaUun  mignnm  ingenlnm  sine  miztnra  dementhib 
ftiMca  Dt  TnatfrnU.  Jniwt.  cap.  X*. 
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former  nay,  I  believe,  be  generally  ac- 
counted for  mm  one  of  these  reasons. 

Either  their  minds  are  wholly  fixed  on 
some  particular  science,  which  is  often  the 
case  (»  mathematicians  and  Other  learned 
men;  or  are  wholly  taken  up  with  some 
violent  pasdon,  such  as  anger,  fear  or  love, 
which  ties  the  mind  to  some  distant  object, 
or,  lastly,  these  distractions  proceed  man 
a  certain  vivacity  and  fickleness  in  a  man's 
temper,  which  while  it  raises  up  infinite 
numDers  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  is  continually 
pushing  it  on,  without  allowinj;  it  to  rest  on 
any  particular  image.  Nothmg  therefore 
is  more  unnatural  than  the  thoughts  and 
conceptions  of  such  a  man,  which  are  sel- 
dom occasioned  either  by  the  company  he 
is  in,  or  any  of  those  objects  which  are 
placed  before  him.  While  you  fancy  he  is 
admiring  a  beautiful  woman,  it  is  an  even 
wager  taat  he  is  solving  a  prop(»ition  in 
Euclid;  and  while  you  may  imag^e  he  is 
rea^^  the  Paris  Gazette,  it  is  far  from 
being  mipossible,  that  he  is  pulling  down 
and  rebmlding  Uie  front  of  his  country- 
house. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  am  endeavouring 
to  expose  this  weakness  in  others,  I  shall 
readily  confess  that  I  once  laboured  under 
the  same  infirmity  mysel£  The  method  I 
took  to  conquer  it  was  a  firm  resolution 
to  learn  something  from  whatever  I  was 
obliged  to  see  or  hear.  There  is  a  way  of 
fhinung,  if  a  man  can  attain  to  it,  by  which 
he  may  strike  somewhat  out  of  any  thing. 
I  can  at  present  observe  those  starts  of  go^ 
sense,  and  struggles  of  unimproved  reason 
in  the  ctMiversation  of  a  down^  with  as  much 
satisfoction  as  the  most  shinmg  periods  of 
the  most  finished  oratpr;  and  can  make  a 
shift  to  command  my  attention  at  a  pup- 
pet-show or  an  opera,  as  well  as  at  Hamlet 
or  Othella  I  always  make  one  of  the  com- 
pany I  am  in;  for  though  I  say  little  my- 
self, my  attention  to  others,  and  those  nods 
of  approbation  which  I  never  bestow  un- 
merited, sufficiently  show  that  I  am  among 
them.  Whereas  Will  Honeycomb,  though 
a  fellow  of  good  sense,  is  every  day  doing 
and  saying  a  hundred  things,  which  he  af 
terwanls  confesses,  with  a  well-bred  frank- 
ness, were  somewhat  mal  d  firofiot, '  and 
imdeagned. 

I  chanced  the  other  day  to  go  into  a  cof- 
fee-house, where  Will  was  standing  in  the 
midst  of  several  auditors,  whom  ne  had 
gathered  round  him,  and  was  giving  them 
an  account  of  the  person  and  character  of 
Moll  Hinton.  My  appearance  before  him 
iust  put  him  in  mind  of  me,  without  making 
him  reflect  that  I  was  actually  present 
So  that,  keeping  his  eyes  full  upon  me,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  his  audience,  he 
broke  off  his  first  harangne,  and  proceed- 
ed thus: — 'Why  now  there's  my  friend,' 
mentioiing  me  oy  my  name,  'he  is  a  fel- 
low that  thinks  a  great  deal,  but  never 
opens  his  mouth;  I  warrant  you  he  is  now 
tnrustiqg  his  short  face  into  some  coffee- 


house about  'Chantje.  I  was  his  bail  in 
the  time  of  the  Poj^sh  plot,  when  he  was 
taken  up  for  a  Jesuit.'  If  he  had  looked  co 
me  a  little  longer,  he  had  certainly  de- 
scribed me  so  particulariy,  without  ever 
craindering  what  led  him  into  it,  that  the 
whole  company  must  necessarily  have ' 
found  me  out;  for  which  reason,  remem- 
bering the  old  proverb,  '  Out  of  sight  out 
of  mind, 'I  left  the  room;  and  upon  meet- 
ing him  an  hour  afterwards,  was  asked  by 
him,  with  a  great  deal  of  good  humour,  in 
what  part  of  the  worid  I  lived,  that  he  had 
not  seen  me  these  three  days. 

Monsieur  Bruyere  has  given  us  the  chs' 
racter  of  an  absent  man,  with  a  great  deal 
of  humour,  which  he  has  pushed  to  an 
agreeable  extravagance:  with  the  heads  of 
it  I  shall  conclude  my  present  paper. 

'Menalcas,'  says  that  excellent  author, 
'comes  down  in  a  morning,  opens  his  door 
to  go  out,  but  shuts  it  again,  because  he 
perceives  that  he  has  his  night-capon:  and 
examining  himself  further,  finds  that  he  is 
but  half  shaved,  that  he  has  stuck  his 
sword  on  his  right  dde,  that  his  stockings 
are  about  his  heels,  and  that  his  shirt  is 
over  his  breeches.  When  he  is  dressed, 
he  goes  to  court,  comes  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  walking  bolt-upright  under  a 
branch  of  candlesticks,  his  wig  is  cau^t  up 
by  one  of  them,  and  hangs  dangling  m  the 
air.  All  the  courtiers  fall  a-laughing,  but  Me- 
nalcas laughs  louder  than  aiiy  of  them  and 
looks  about  for  the  person  that  is  the  jest  of 
the  company.  Coming  down  to  the  court- 
gate  he  finds  a  coach,  which  taking  for  his 
own,  he  whips  into  it;  and  the  coachman 
drives  off,  not  doubting  but  he  carries  his 
master.  As  soon  as  ne  stops,  Menalcas 
throws  himself  out  of  the  coach,  crosses 
the  court,  ascends  the  stair-case,  and  runs 
through  all  the  chambers  with  the  greatest 
familiarity;  reposes  himself  on  a  couch, 
and  foncies  himself  at  home.  The  master 
of  the  house  at  last  comes  in;  Menalcas 
rises  to  receive  him,  and  desires  him  to  sit 
down;  he  talks,  muses,  and  then  talks 
again.  The  gentleman  of  the  house  is  tired 
and  amazed;  Menalcas  is  no  less  so,  but  is 
every  moment  in  hopes  that  his  imperti- 
nent guest  will  at  last  end  his  tedious  viat; 
Night  comes  on,  when  Menalcas  is  hardly 
undeceived. 

'When  he  is  plajring  at  backgammoi\ 
he  calls  for  a  fiill  glass  of  wine  and  water, 
it  is  his  turn  to  throw,  he  has  the  box  ia 
one  hand,  and  his  ^ass  in  the  other;  and 
being  extremely  dry,  and  onwilling'to  lose 
time,  he  swallows  aown  both  the  <uce,  and 
at  the  same  time  throws  his  wine  into  the 
tables.  He  writes  a  letter,  and  flings  the 
sand  into  the  ink-bottle;  he  writes  a  second 
and  mistakes  the  superscription.  A  D<4>le- 
man  receives  one  of^thetiK  and  upon  open* 
ing  it  reads  as  follows:  '  1  would  nave  you, 
honest  Jack,  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
of  this,  take  in  hay  enough  to  serve  me  tM 
winter.'    His  fiumer  receives  the  otiiert 
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and  is  amazed  to  see  in  it, '  My  lord,  I  re- 
ceired  your  grace's  commands,  with  an  en- 
tire submissian  t(^-.'  If  he  is  at  an  enter- 
tainment, you  may  see  the  pieces  of  bread 
coDtinuaUy  multiplying  round  his  plate.  •  It 
b  tru«,  the  rest  of  the  company  want  it  as 
well  as  their  knives  and  forks,  whidi  Me- 
nalcas  does  not  let  them  keep  long.  Some- 
times  in  a  morning  he  puts  his  whde  fesfiily 
in  a  hurry,  and  at  last  goes  out  without  be- 
ing able  to  stay  for  his  coach  or  dinner, 
and  for  that  day  you  may  see  him  in  every 
part  of  the  town,  except  the  very  place 
where  he  had  appointed  to  be  upon  a  nia- 
ness  of  importance.  You  woula  often  take 
him  for  every  thing  that  he  is  not;  for  a 
feDow  quite  stupid,  for  he  hears  nothing; 
for  a  fool,  fbr  he  talks  to  himself,  and  has 
an  hundred  g^mace*  aqd  motions  with  his 
head,  which  are  altogether  involuntary; 
fcr  a  proud  man,  for  he  looks  full  upwi 
you,  aoid  takes  no  notice  of  your  saluting 
Mm.  The  truth  of  it  is,  his  eyes  are  open, 
Imt  he  makes  no  use  of  them,  and  neither 
sees  you,  nor  any  man,  nor  any  thing  else. 
He  came  once  from  his  country-house,  and 
his  own  footmen  undertoc^  to  rob  him,  and 
succeeded.  They  held  a  flambeau  to  his 
throat,  and  bid  mm  deliver  his  purse;  he 
did  so,  and  coming  home  told  his  mends  he 
had  been  robbed;  they  desired  to  know  the 
particalars,  •  Ask  my  servants,'  says  Me- 
nalcas, 'for  they  were  with  me.'         X, 


Na  78.]     Wednesday,  May  30,  1711. 
Com  ulii  ate,  ntlnam  noMer  oksI 
OooM  wa  bat  can  ao  gieata  genliu  oonU 

The  following  letters  are  so  pleasant, 
that  I  doubt  not  but  the  reader  will  be  as 
much  diverted  with  them  as  I  was.  I  have 
Define  to  do  in  this  day's  entertainment, 
but  taking  the  sentence  from  the  end  of 
the  Cambridge  letter,  and  placing  it  at  the 
&oot  of  my  paper,  to  show  the  author  I 
wish  him  my  comjxiniun  with  as  much 
earnestness  as  he  invites  me  to  be  his. 

*  Sis, — ^I  send  rou  the  enclosed,  to  be  in- 
serted (if  you  think  them  worthy  of  it)  in 
your  Spectator;  in  which  so  surpridng  a 
geains  appears,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  all 
mankind  endeavmirs  to  get  somewhat  into 
a  paper  which  wiU  always  live. 

'As  to  the  Cambridge  affair,  the  hu- 
monr  was  really  carried  on  in  the  way  I 
describe  it  However,  you  have  a  full 
commisaon  to  put  out  Or  jn,  and  to  do 
whirterer  vou  thmk  lit  with  it  I  have  al- 
ready haa  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you 
take  that  liberty  with  some  things  1  have 
before  sent  you.  Go  on,  sir,  and  prosper. 
Yon  have  the  best  wishes  of,  ar,  your  very 
affectionate  and  obliged  humble  servant' 

'  Cambridge. 
«  Mr.  Spectator, — Vou  well  know  it  Is 
cS  great  consequence  to  clear  titles,  and  it 
ttOE  importance  that  it  be  done  in  the  pro- 


per season;  on  which  account  this  is  to  aa> 
sure  you  that  the  club  of  Ugly  Faces  was 
instituted  originally  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
merry  reign  of  Kong  Charles  it.  As  in 
great  bodies  of  men  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
members  enough  for  such  a  club,  so  (I  re- 
member) it  was  then  feared,  upon  their 
intention  of  dining  together,  that  the  hall 
belonging  to  Clare-haU,  the  ugliest  then  in 
the  town  (though  now  the  neatest)  would 
not  be  large  enough  handsomely  to  hold 
the  coDipany.  Invitations  were  mpde  to 
great  numbers,  but  very  few  accepted 
them  without  much  difficulty.  One  plead- 
ed, that  being  at  London,  in  a  bookseller's 
shop,  a  lady  going  by  with  a  great  belly 
longed  to  kiss  nim.  He  had  certainly  been 
excused,  but  that  evidence  appeared,  that 
indeed  aae  in  Lond(m  did  pretend  she  long- 
ed to  kiss  him,  but  that  it  was  only  a  pick- 
pocket, who  during  his  kissing  her  stole 
away  all  his  money.  Another  would  have 
got  off  by  a  dimple  in  his  chin;  but  it  was 
proved  upon  him,  that  he  had,  by  coming 
mto  a  room,  made  a  woman  miscarry,  and 
frightened  two  children  into  fits.  A  third 
alleged,  that  he  was  taken  by  a  lady  for 
another  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  the  university:  but  upon 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  lady  had  ac- 
tually lost  one  eye,  and  the  other  was  very 
much  upon  the  decline.  A  fourth  pro- 
duced letters  out  of  the  country  in  his  vin- 
dication, in  which  a  gentleman  offered  him 
his  daughter,  who  had  lately  fallen  in  love 
with  him,  with  a  good  fortune;  but  it  was 
made  appear,  that  the  young  lady  was 
amorous,  and  had  like  to  have  run  away 
with  her  father's  coachman,  so  that  it  waa 
supposed,  that  her  pretence  of  falling  in 
love  with  him,  was  <mly  in  order  to  be  weU 
married.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  se- 
veral excuses  whicn  were  made,  insomuch 
that  some  made  as  much  interest  to  be  ex- 
cused, as  they  would  from  serving  sheriff; 
however,  at  last  the  society  was  formed, 
and  proper  officers  were  appointed;  and 
the  aicy  was  fixed  for  the  entertainment, 
which  was  in  venisco  season.  A  pleasant 
fellow  of  King'a-college  (commrauy  called 
Crab,  from  his  sour  look,  and  the  only  man 
who  did  not  pretend  to  get  off)  was  nomi- 
nated for  chaplain;  and  nothing  was  want- 
ing but  some  one  to  sit  in  the  elbow-chair, 
by  way  of  president,  at  the  upper  end  m 
the  table;  and  there  the  business  stuck,  for 
there  was  no  contention  for  superiority 
there.  Tliis  afiair  made  so  great  a  noise, 
that  the  Kine,  who  was  then  at  Newmar- 
ket, heard  of  it,  and  was  pleased  merrily 
and  graciously  to  say,  '  He  could  not  be 
there  himself,  but  he  would  send  them  a 
brace  Chucks.' 

'J  would  dedre  yon,  sir,  to  set  this  aiBur 
in  atrue  light,  that  posterity  may  not  be 
misled  in  so  important  a  point;  for  when 
the  '  wise  man  who  shall  write  your  true 
history,*  shall  acquaint  the  world,  that  you 
had  a  ^ploma  sent  from  the  Ugly  Club  at 
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Oxford,  and  that  by  virtue  of  it  you  were 
admitted  into  it,  what  a  learned  war  will 
there  be  among  future  critics  about  the 
original  of  th»t  club,  which  both  universi- 
ties will  contend  so  warmly  for?  And  per- 
baps  some  hardy  Cantabrigian  author  may 
then  boldly  affirm,  that  the  word  Oxford 
■was  an  interpolation  of  some  Oxonian  in- 
stead of  Cambridge.  This  afiair  will  be 
best  adjusted  in  your  life-time;  but  I  hope 
your  affection  to  your  mo^ACT- will  not  make 
you  partial  to  your  aunt. 

'  To  tellyou,  sir,  my  own  opinitni:  though 
I  cannot  find  any  anci^t  records  rf  any 
acts  of  the  sodety  o(  the  Ugly  Faces,  cob- 
ridered  in  a  public  capacity; '  yet,  in  a 
private  one,  they  have  certainly  antiquity 
on  thdr  ade.  I  am  persuaded  they  wiD 
hardly  give  place  to  the  Loungers,  and  the 
Loungers  are  of  the  same  standmg  with  the 
university  itself. 

•  Though  we  well  know,  sir,  you  want  no 
motives  to  do  justice,  yet  I  am  commission- 
ed to  tell  you,  that  you  are  invited  to  be  ad- 
mitted ad  eundem  at  Cambridge;  and  I 
believe  I  may  venture  safely  to  deliver  this 
as  the  wish  ta  our  whole  univerrity.* 

•  Tb  Mr.  S/iectator. 
•The  humble  Petition  of  WHO  and 
WHICH,  showeth, 
'  That  your  i)etitioners  being  in  a  foriom 
and  destitute  condition,  know  not  to  whom 
we  should  apply  ourselves  for  relief,  be- 
cause there  is  hardly  any  man  alive  who 
hath  not  injured  us.  Nay,  we  speak  it  with 
sorrow,  even  you  yourself,  whom  we 
should  suspect  of  such  a  practice  the  last 
of  all  mankind,  can  hardly  acquit  yourself 
of  having  given  us  some  cause  of  com- 
plaint Wfi  are  descended  of  ancient  fa- 
milies, and  kept  up  our  dignity  and  honour 
many  years,  tul  the  jack-sprat  That  sup- 
planted us.  How  often  have  we  found  our- 
selves dighted  by  the  clergy  in  their  pul- 
jMts,  and  the  lawyers  at  the  bar?  Nay,  how 
often  have  we  iieard,  in  one  of  the  most 
polite  and  august  assemblies  in  the  uni- 
verse, to  our  great  mortification,  these 
words,  ■  That  That  that  noble  lord  urged;' 
which  if  one  of  us  had  had  justice  done, 
would  have  sounded  nobler  thus,  'That 
WHICH  that  noble  lord  urged.'  Senators 
themselves,  the  guardians  of  British  liber- 
ty, have  degraded  us,  and  preferred  That 
to  us;  and  yet  no  decree  was  ever  given 
against  us.  In  the  very  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, in  which  the  utmost  right  should 
be  done  to  every  body,  word,  and  thing, 
we  find  ourselves  often  either  not  used,  or 
used  one  instead  of  another.  In  the  first 
and  best  prayer  children  are  taught,  they 
learn  to  misuse  us:  <  Our  Father  which  art 
m  heaven,'  should  be  <  Our  Father,  who 
art  in  heaven;'  and  even  a  Convocation, 
after  long  debates,  refused  to  consent  to  an 
alteration  of  it    In  our  General  Confession 


'who  confess  their  fgmlts.*  What  hopes 
then  have  we  of  having  justice  done  us, 
when  the  makers  of  our  very  prayers  and 
laws,  and  the  roost  learned  in  all  faculties, 
seem  to  be  in  a  confederacy  against  us, 
and  our  enemies  themselves  must  be  our 
judges. 

'The  Spanish  proverb  says,  £1  laiia 
muda  consejo,  el  necio  no;  L  e.  "A  wise 
man  changes  hi»  mind,  a  fool  never  wilL' 
So  that  we  think  you,  sir,  a  very  proper 
person  to  address  to,  mnce  we  know  you  to 
be  capable  of  being  convinced,  and  change 
ing  your  judgment  You  are  well  able  to 
setde  this  affair,  and  to  you  we  submit  our 
cause.  We  desire  you  to  asngn  the  butts 
and  bounds  of  each  ci  us;  and  that  for  the 
future  we  may  both  enjoy  our  own.  We 
would  desire  to  be  heard  by  our  counsel^ 
but  that  we  fear  in  their  very  jdeading* 
they  would  betray  our  cause;  b^des,  we 
have  been  oppressed  so  many  years,  that 
we  can  appear  no  other  way  but  in  Jbrma 
fiaufterit.  All  which  conaaered,  we  hope 
you  will  be  pleased  to  do  that  which  to 
right  and  justice  shall  appertain.  And  your 
petitioners,'  8cc  R. 


Na  r9.]     Tfiuraday,  May  31, 1711. 

Odemnt  peoean  Imiil  vlitutU  unora. 

H>r.  Lib.  I.  tf.  xvi.a: 

The  good,  fbr  virtue's  take,  abhor  to  tin.— CVmc*. 

I  h  A  VE  received  very  many  letters  of  late 
from  my  female  correspondents,  most  of 
whom  are  very  angry  with  me  for  abridge 
ing  their  pleasures,  and  looking  severdjr 
upon  things  in  themselves  indifferent  But 
I  think  they  are  extremely  unjust  to  me  in 
this  imputation.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that 
those  excellencies,  which  are  to  be  regarded 
but  in  the  second  place,  should  not  precede 
more  weighty  considerations.  The  heart  of 
man  deceives  him  in  spite  of  the  lectures  c£ 
half  a  life  spent  in  discourses  on  the  subjec- 
ti<ni  of  passion;  and  I  do  not  know  why  one 
may  not  think  the  heart  of  woman  as  un- 
faitnfiil  to  itself.  If  we  g^rant  an  equality  m 
the  faculties  of  both  sexes,  the  minds  of 
women  are  less  cultivated  with  precepts, 
and  consequendy  may,  without  disreipect 
to  them,  be  accounted  more  liable  to  ilhi- 
aon,  in  cases  wherein  natural  indinatioQ  is 
out  of  the  interests  of  virtue.  I  shall  take 
up  my  present  time  in  commoiting  upon  a 
billet  or  two  which  came  from  ladies,  and 
from  thence  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whe- 
ther I  am  in  the  right  or  not,  in  ttuoking  it 
is  possible  fine  women  may  be  mistaken. 
The  following  address  seems  to  have  nc 
other  design  in  it,  but  to  tell  me  the  writer 
will  do  what  she  pleases  fbr  all  me. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  am   young,  and 
very  much  inclined  to  follow  tiie  paths  o£ 
but  at  the  same  time,  as  I  have 


innocence; 

I  a  plentiful  fortune,  and  am  of  quality,  I  am 
unwilling  to  rengn  the  pleasures  of  distiac- 
tion,  MiiM  little  satirfactko  in  being  ad> 
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mired  in  general,  and  nrach  greater  in  being 
beloved  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  design  to 
make  my  husband.  Bat  I  have  a  mind  to 
put  off  entering  into  matrimony  till  another 
winter  is  over  my  head,  wluch  (whatever, 
musty  m,  yon  may  think  of  the  matter)  I 
deagn  to  ]>ass  away  in  hearing  music,  gotatg 
to  plays,  visiting,  and  all  other  satisfactions 
which  fortune  and  youth,  protected  by  in- 
nocence and  virtue,  can  procure  for,  sir, 
yoar  most  hnmble  servant,  M.  T. 

*My  lover  does  not  know  I  like  him, 
therefore  having  no  engagements  upon  me, 
I  think  to  stay  and  know  whether  I  may 
not  like  any  one  else  better.' 

I  have  heard  Will  Honeycomb  say,  'A 
womm  seldom  writes  her  mind  but  in  her 
postscript.'  I  think  this  gentlewoman  has 
soffidemly  discovered  hers  in  this.  I  Will 
}aiY  what  wager  she  jdeases  against  her 
present  fevoorite,  and  can  tell  her  that  she 
will  fike  ten  nwre  before  she  is  fixed,  and 
then  will  take  the  worst  man  she  ever  Kked 
jt  her  life.  There  is  no  end  of  affection 
taken  in  at  the  eyes  only;  and  you  may  as 
well  satisfy  those  eyes  with  seeing,  as  con- 
trool  any  pasnon  received  by  them  only. 
It  is  from  loving  br  si^ht,  that  coxcombs  so 
frequently  succeed  with  women,  and  very 
often  a  young  lady  is  bestowed  by  her  pa- 
rents to  a  man  who  weds  her  as  mnocence 
itself  though  she  has,  in  her  own  heart, 
gtven  her  approbation  of  a  different  man  in 
every  assembly  she  was  in  the  whole  year 
before.  What  is  wanting  among  women  as 
wdl  as  among  men  is  the  love  of  laudable 
tluogs,  and  not  to  rest  only  on  the  forbear 
ance  of  such  as  are  reproachful. 

How  fir  removed  trom  a  woman  of  this 
G|riit  imagination  is  Eudoda!  Eudosia  has 
•0  the  arts  of  li£e  and  good-breeding,  with 
SB  much  ease,  that  the  virtue  of  her  con- 
doct  looks  mere  like  instinct  than  choice. 
k  is  as  Uttle  difficult  to  her  to  think  justly 
of  persons  and  things,  as  it  is  to  a  woman  of 
£»Heiit  accomplishments  to  move  ill  or 
look.  BwkwMd.  That  which  was,  at  first, 
the  tffeeX  of  faistnictiao,  is  grown  into  a 
kabit;  and  it  wo«dd  be  as  hara  for  Eudoaa 
to  ndkdge  a  wrong  suggestion  of  thought,  as 
it  woold  be  for  Clavu,  the  fine  dancer,  to 
coBie  into* room- with  an  unbecommg  idr. 

Buc  the  raisappiehendons  people  them- 
selves have  o£  taeir  own  state  <»  mind,  is 
laid  dowB  witb  much  discerning  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  is  but  an  e^ctract  of  a 
Und  epistle  from  my  charming  mistress 
Hfcatfissa,  who  is  above  the  vanity  of  ex-' 
temal  beaiuty,  and  is  thebetter  judge  of  the 
petfectioBs  at  the  mind. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  write  this  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  very  many  ladies,  as  well 
as  mysdf,  sp>end  many  hours  more  than  we 
used  at  the  glass,  for  want  of  the  female 
library,  of  which  yon  tmnnised  ns  a  cata- 
kigue.  I  hop&  ^r„  in  the  dioice  of  authors 
for  us,  yon  wiU  have  a  particular  regard  to 


many,  most  be  your  chief  care;  for  upon  the 
propriety  of  such  writings  depends  a  great 
deal.  I  have  known  those  among  us  who 
think,  if  they  every  morning  ana  evening 
spend  an  hour  in  thur  closet,  and  read  over 
so  many  prayers  in  ax  or  seven  books  of 
devotion,  all  equally  nonsensical,  with  a 
sort  of  warmth,  (that  might  as  well  be 
raised  by  a  glass  of  wine,  or  a  dram  of  cit- 
ron,) they  may  all  the  rest  of  their  time  go 
on  in  whatever  their  particular  passion 
leads  them  ta  The  beauteous  Philautia, 
who  is  (in  your  language)  an  idol,  is  one  ot 
these  votaries;  she  has  a  very  pretty  fur- 
nished doset,  te  which  she  retires  at  her 
appointed  hours. -p-This  is  her  dressing- 
room,  as  well  as  chapel;  she  has  constantly 
before  her  a  large  looking-glass;  and  upon 
the  table,  according  to  a  very  witty  author, 
'  TofBtber  He  ksr  prayer-book  and  Hiiit, 
Al  ouoe  Cimprove  the  ainnei  aad  toe  uint.* 

'  It  mast  be  a  good  scote,  if  one  could  be 
present  at  it,  to  see  this  idol  by  turns  lift  up 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  steal  glances  at  her 
own  dear  person.   It  cautot  but  be  a  pleas- 
ing conflict  between  vani^  and  humiliation. 
When  you  are  upon  tins  subject,  choose 
books  which  elevate  the  mind  above  the 
world,  and  give  a  pleasing  indifference  to 
littie  things  m  it.  For  want  of  such  instruc- 
tions, I  am  apt  to  believe  so  many  people 
take  it  in  their  heads  to  be  sullen,  cross; 
and  angry,  under  metence  of  being  ab- 
stracted from  the  affairs  of  this  life,  when 
at  the  same  time  they  betray  their  fondness 
for  them  by  doing  their  duty  as  a  task,  and 
panting  and  reading  good  books  for  a  week 
together.    IVfuch  m  this  I  take  to  proceed 
froin  the  indiscretion  of  the  books  them- 
selves, whose  very  tities  of  weekly  prepara- 
tions, and  such  limited  godliness,  lead  peo- 
ple (rf  ordinary  capacities  into  great  errors, 
and  raise  in  them  a  mechanical  religion, 
entirety  distinct  from  morality.    I  know  a 
lady  so  given  up-  to  this  sort  of  devotion, 
that  thoc^  she  employs  six  or  eight  hours 
of  the  twenty-four  at  cards,  she   never 
misses  one  cmstant  hour  of  prayer,  for 
which  time  another  holds  her  cards,  to 
which  she  returns  with  no  littie  anxious- 
ness  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning.    All 
these  acts  are  but  empty  shows,  and,  as  it 
were,  compliments  made  to  virtue;   the 
mind  is  all  the  while  untouched  with  any 
true  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  it    From 
hence  I  presume  it  arises,  that  so  many 
people  call  themselves  virtuous,  from  no 
other  pretence  to  it  but  an  absence  of  ill. 
There  is  Bulcianara,  t^e  most  insolent  of 
all  creatures  to  her  Mends  and  domestics, 
upon  no  other  pretence  in  nature,  but  that 
(as  her  silly  phrase  is)  "No  one  can  say 
bladt  is  her  eye. "  She  has  no  secrets,  for- 
sooth, which  should  make  her  afraid  to 
speak  her  mind,  and  therefore  she  is  im- 
pertinently blunt  to  all  her  acquaintance, 
and   unseasonably   imperious   to   all   her 
family.    Dear  sir,  be  {leased  to  put  such 
books  (^dievDtkn;  What  tiiey  are,  tmd  how  |  books  into  our  hands  as  may  make  our  vir* 
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tue  more  inward  and  comrince  some  of  us, 
that  in  a  mind  truly  virtuous,  the  scorn  dl 
rice  is  always  accompanied  with  the  pity 
<f  it  This  and  other  things  are  imjMtiently 
expected  from  you  by  our  whole  sex; 
among  the  rest  by,  sir,  your  mbst  humble 
servant,  B.  D.' 

R. 


No.  80.]     Fridat/,  June  1,  1711. 

Cnlum,  noil  tnimam,  maUnt,  qu!  trana  mare  currunt 
Ar.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  zi.  STt. 
Those  thtt  beyond^ea  ^,  will  nlly  And, 
Tbef  ehtofe  thdr  climate  only,  not  tbeir  mind. 

OmcJL 

In  the  year  1688,  and  on  the  sariie  day  of 
that  year,  were  bomin  Cheap^de,  Lonaon, 
two  females  of  exquisite  feature  and  shape; 
the  one  we  shall  call  Brunetta,  the  other 
PhiUis.  A  close  intimacy  between  their 
parents  made  each  <rf  them  the  first  ac- 
quaintance tbe  other  knew  in  the  world. 
They  played,  dressed  babies,  acted  visit- 
ings,  learned  to  dance,  and  make  courtesies 
together.  They  we're  insepu^bl^  compa- 
nions in  all  the  little  entertainments  thdr 
tender  years  were  capable  of:  which  inno- 
cent happiness  ccsitinued  until  Uie  begin- 
ning of  their  fifteenth  year,  when  it  hap- 
pened that  Phillis  had  a  head-dress  on, 
which  became  her  so  well,  that  instead  of 
being  beheld  any  more  with  pleasure  for 
their  amity  to  each  other,  the  eyes  of  the 
neighbourttood  were  turned  to  reroarlL  them 
with  comparison  of  their  beauty.  They 
now  no  longer  enjoyed  the  ease  of  mind  and 
pleasing  indolence  in  which  they  were  for- 
merly happy,  but  all  their  words  and  ac- 
tions were  misinterpreted  by  each  other, 
and  every  excellence  in  their  speech  and 
behaviour  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of 
emulation  to  surpass  the  otixer.  These  be- 
ginnings of  disinclination  sooa  improved 
mto  a  formality  of  behaviour,  a  genettd 
coldness,  and  by  natural  stq>s  into  an  irre- 
concilable hatred. 

These  two  rivals  for  the  reputation  of 
beauty,  were  in  their  stature,  countenance, 
and  mien  so  very  much  alike,  that  if  you 
were  speaking  of  them  in  their  absence, 
the  words  in  which  you  described  the  one 
must  pve  you  an  idea  of  the  other.  They 
were  hardly  distinguishable,  you  would 
think  when  they  were  apart,  though  ex- 
tremely different  when  together.  WTiat 
made  their  enmity  the  more  entertaining  to 
all  the  rest  of  their  sex  was,  that  in  detrac- 
tion from  each  other,  neither  could  fall 
upon  terms  which  did  not  hit  herself  as 
much  as  her  adversary.  Their  niehts  grew 
restless  with  meditation  of  new  oresses  to 
outvie  each  other,  and  inventing  new  de- 
vices to  recal  admirers,  who  otmerved  the 
charms  of  the  one  rather  than  those  of  the 
other,  on  the  last  meeting.  Thdr  colours 
flailed  at  each  other's  appearance^  flushed 
with  pleasure  at  the  report  of  a  disadvan- 
t^e^  and  their  oouiitenances  withered  upon  I 


instances  of  applause.    The  decencies  to 
which  women  are  obliged,  made  these  vir- 
gins stifle  their  resentment  so  far  as  not  to 
break    into   open    violences,    while   they 
equally  suffered  the  torments  of  a  regulated 
anger.     Thdr  mothers,  as  it  is  usual,  en- 
.gaged  in  the  quarrel,  and  supported  the 
several  pretensions  of  their  daughters  with 
aU  that  ill-chosen  sort  of  expense  which  is 
common  with  people  of  plentifiil  fortunes 
and  mean  taste.     The  girls  preceded  their 
parents  like  queens  of  May,  m  all  the  gaudy 
colours  imaginable,  on  every  Sunday,  to 
cliurch,  and  were  exposed  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  audience  for  superiority  of  beauty. 
During^this  constant  struggle  it  happen- 
ed, that  Fhillis  one  day  at  public  prayers 
smote  the  heart  d  a  gay  West-Indian,  who 
appeared  in  all  the  colours  which  can  affect 
an  eye  that  could  not  distinguish  between 
being  fine  and  tawdry.  Tliis  American,  in 
a  summer-island  suit,  was  too  shining  and 
too  gay  to  be  resisted  by  Phillis,  and  too  in- 
tent upon  her  charms  to  be  diverted  by 
any  of  the  laboured  attractions  of  Bnmetta. 
Soon  after,  Brunetta  had  the  mortification 
to  see  her  rival  disposed  of  in  a  wealthy 
marriage,  while  she  was  only  addressed  to 
in  a  manner  that  showed  she  was  the  admi- 
ration of  all, men,  but  the  choice  of  none. 
Phillis  was  carried  to  the  habitation  of  her 
spouse  in  Barbadoes.     Brunetta  had  the  ill- 
nature  to  inquire  for  her  by  every  opportu- 
nity, and  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  of  her 
bemg  attended  by  numerous  slaves,  fumed 
into  slumbers  by  successive  bands  of  them, 
and  carried  from  place  to  place  in  aU  the 
pomp  of  barbarous  magnificence.    Brunet- 
ta ccnild  not  endure  these  repeated  advices, 
but  employed  all  her  arts  and  charms  in 
laying  baits  for  any  of  condition  of  the  same 
island,  out  of  mere  ambition  to  confront 
her  once  more  before  she  died.     She  at  last 
succeeded  in  her  design,  and  was  taken  to 
wife  by  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  con- 
tiguous to  that  of  her  enemy's  husband.    It 
would  be  endless  to   enumerate  the  many 
occasions  on   which   these    irrecondlable 
beauties  laboured  to  excel  each  oUier;  but 
in  process  of  time  it  happened,  that  a  ship 
put  into  the  island  consigned  to  a  firiend  at 
Phillis,  who  had  directions  to  give  her  tiie  re- 
fusal of  all  goods  for  apparel,  before  Brunet- 
ta could  be  alarmed  of  thdr  arrival.  He  6ii 
so,  and  Phillis  was  dressed  in  a  few  days  in 
a  brocade  more  gorgeous  and  costly  than 
had  ever  before  appeared  in  that  latitude. 
Brunetta    languisned    at   the    sig^t,   and 
could  by  no  means  come  up  to  the  bravery 
of  her  antagonist    She  communicated  her 
anguish  of  mind  to  a  faithful  fnend,  who 
by  an  interest  in  the  wife  of  Phillis's  mer- 
chant, procured  a  remnant  of  the  same  alk 
for  Brunetta.    Phillis  took  pains  to  appear 
in  all  the  public  places  where  she  was  sure 
to  meet  Brunetta;  Brunetta  was  now  pre- 
pared for  the  in»ilt,  and  came  to  a  fiubllc 
ball  in  a  plain  black  silk  mantua,  attended 
by  a  beautifiil  negro  girl  in  a  petticoat  o( 
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the  samt  brocade  with  which  Phillis  was 
attired.  This  drew  the  attention  of  the 
whole  companr,  upon  which  the  unhappy 
PhiUis  swooned  away,  and  was  imipediately 
conTeyed  to  her  house.  As  soon  as  she 
came  to  herself,  she  fled  from  her  hus- 
bamd's  house;  went  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
road;  and  is  now  landed  in  inconsolable 
despair  at  Plymouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After  the  above  melancholv'  narration, 
it  may  perhaps  be  a  relief  to  the  reader  to 
peruse  the  following  expostulation; 
Tb  Mr.  Sfiectator. 

*  The  hist  Remonstrance  of  affronted 
THAT. 

<  Though  I  deny  not  the  petition  cS  Mr. 
Who  and  Which,  yet  you  should  not  suf- 
fer them  tobe  rude,  and  to  call  honest  peo- 
I^  names:  for  that  bears  very  hard  on 
KToe  of  those  rules  of  decency  urUch  you 
are  justly  &mous  for  establishing.  They 
may  find  £ault,  and  correct  speeches  in 
the  senate,  and  at  the  bar,  but  let  them 
try  to  get  themselves  so  often  and  with  so 
much  eloquence  repeated  in  a  sentence, 
as  a  great  orator  doth  frequently  intro- 
duce me. 

•My  lords,  (»ys'  he)  with  humble  snb- 
misaon.  That  That  I  say  is  this;  That  That, 
That  That  gentleman  has  advanced,  is  not 
That  That  he  should  have  proved  tb  your 
lordships. '  Let  those  two  questionary  Pe- 
titioDers  try  to  do  thus  with  their  Whos 
and  th«r  Whiches. 

'  What  great  advantage  was  I  of  to  Mr. 
Dryden,  in  his  Indian  Emperor,- 

"Tou  Ibm  H»  atni  to  answer  yoa  in  Ttaat;* 

to  famish  out  a  rhyme  to  Morat?  and 
what  a  poor  figure  wcnild  Mr.  Bayes  have 
made  without  his  "Egad  and  all  That?" 
How  can  a  judicious  man  distinguish  one 
thing  from  another,  without  saying,  "This 
here,"  or  "That  there.>"  And  how  can  a 
nber  man,  without  usii^  the  expletives  of 
oaths,  (in  which  indeed  the  rakes  and  bul- 
lies have  a  great  advantage  over  othen,) 
make  a  discourse  of  any  tolerable  length, 
without  "  That  is;"  and  if  he  be  a  very 
grave  man  indeed,  without  "That  is  to 
say?"  And  how  instructive  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining are  those  usual  expresaicxis  in  the 
months  of  great  men,  "Siich  things  as 
That,"  and  "  The  like  of  That" 

'  I  am  not  i^^nst  reforming  the  corrup- 
ticns  rf  speech  you  mention,  and  own  there 
are  proper  seasons  for  the  introduction  <^ 
other  words  besides  That;  but  I  scorn  as 
much  to  supply  the  place  of  a  Who  or  a 
Which  at  eveiy  turn,  as  they  are  unequal 
always  to  iiU  mine;  and  I  expect  good 
lai^iuage  and  dvil  treatment,  and  hope  to 
recdve  it  for  the  future:  That  That  I  shall 
only  add  is.  That '  I  Am,  yours, 

R.»  'THAT.' 


*  TU  JInt  rtlmmt  tf  tkt  trtfiaal  8va  md  Kmo. 


Na  81.]    Saturday,  June  3,  IMl. 

OnkUf  obi  tndito  venantam  mannare  tigrit 
Honnit  in  moculia SM.  TVt.  ii.  VH. 

Am  wlien  the  tigren  beiira  the  Imnter's  din, 
Dark  angry  Bpota  diitaln  ber  glossy  skin: 

Aboitt  the  middle  of  last  winter  I  went 
to  see  an  opera  at  the  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  where  I  could  not  but  take  notice 
of  two  parties  of  very  fine  women,  that 
had  placied  themselves  in  the  opposite  side- 
boxes,  and  seemed  drawn  up  m  a  kind  of 
battle-array  one  agunst  another.  After  a 
short  survey  of  them,  I  found  they  were 
patched  dinerently;  the  faces  on  one  hand 
oeing  spotted  on  the  right  ade  of  the  fore- 
head, tmd  those  upon  the  other  <m  the  left. 
I  quickly  perceived  that  they  cast  hos- 
tile gilances  upon  one  another;  and  that 
their  patches  were  placed  in  those  different 
situations,  as  party-signals  to  distinguish 
friends  from  foes.  In  the  middle-boxes, 
between  these  two  opposite  bodies  were 
several  ladies  who  patched  indifferently 
on  both  »des  of  their  faces,-^and  seemed  to 
at  there  with  no  other  intention  but  to  see 
the  opera.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the 
body  of  Amazons  on  my  right  hand  were 
Whigs,  and  those  on  my  left,  tones;  and  that 
those  who  had  placed  themselves  in  the 
middle-boxes  were  a  neutral  party,  whose 
faces  had  not  yet  declared  themselves. 
These  last,  however,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
diminished  daily,  and  took  their  party  with 
one  side  or  the  other;  insomuch  that  I  ob- 
served, in  several  of  them,  the  patches 
which  were  before  dispersed  equally,  are 
now  all  gone  over  to  the  whig  or  tory  side 
of  the  face.  The  censorious  say,  that  the 
men,  whose  hearts  are  aimed  at,  are  very 
often  the  occaaonsthat  one  ptart  of  the  face 
is  thus  dishonoured,  and  lies  under  a  kind 
of  disgrace,  while  the  other  is  so  much  set 
off  and  adorned  by  the  owner;  and  that  the 
patches  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  man  who  is 
most  in  favour.  But  whatsoever  may  be 
the  motives  of  a  few  fantastical  coquettes, 
who  do  not  patch  for  the  public  good  so 
much  as  for  their  own  private  advantage, 
it  is  certain  that  there  are  several  women 
of  honour  who  patch  out  of  principle,  and 
with  an  eye  to  the  interest  of  their  coun- 
try.— ^Nay,  I  am  informed  that  some  of 
them  adhere  so  steadfastly  to  their  party, 
and  are  so  far  fhnn  sacrificing  their  zeal 
for  the  public  to  their  passion  tor  any  par- 
ticular persoi^,  that  in  a  late  draught  of 
marriage-articles,  alady  has  stipulated  with 
her  husband,  that  whatever  his  opinions 
are^  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to  patch  on 
which  side  she  pleases. 

I  must  here  take  notice,  that  Rosalinda, 
a  fiunous  whig  partisan,  has  most  unfor- 
tunately a  very  beautiful  mole  ai  the  tory 
part  of  her  forehead;  which  being  very 
coaspicuous,  has  occasioned  many  mis- 
takes, and  given  a  handle  to  her  enemies 
to  misrepresent  her  face,  as  though  it  had 
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revolted  from  the  whig  interest  But 
whatever  this  natural  patch  may  seem  to 
intimate,  it  is  well  known  that  her  notions 
of  government  are  still  the  same.  This 
unlucky  mole,  however,  has  misled  seve- 
ral coxcombs;  and  like  the  hanging  out  of 
false  colours,  made  some  of  them  converse 
with  Rosalinda  in  what  they  thcught  the 
spirit  of  her  party,  when  on  a  sudden  she 
has  given  them  an  unexpectd  fire,  that 
has  ^ink  them  all  at  once.  If  Rosalinda  is 
unfortunate  in  her  mole,  Kigranilla  is  as  un- 
happy in  a  pimple,  which  forces  her,  against 
her  inclinations,  to  patch  on  the  whig  side. 
I  am  told  that  many  virtuous  matrons, 
who  formerly  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  this  artificial  spotting  of  the  face  was 
unlawful,  are  now  reconciled  by  a  zeal  for 
their  cause,  to  what  they  could  not  be 
prompted  by  a  concern  for  their  beauty. 
This  way  ot  declaring  war  upon  one  an- 
other, puts  me  in  mind  of  what  is  reported, 
of  the  tigress,  that  several  spots  rise  m  her 
sWn  when  she  is  angry,  or  as  Mr.  Cowley 
has  imitated  the  verses  that  stand  as  the 
motto  of  this  paper: 

• She  swells  with  angry  pride,  > 

And  calls  fortli  all  her  spots  on  every  side:** 

When  I  vrai  in  the  theatre  the  time 
above-mentioned,  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
count  the  patches  on  both  sides,  and  found 
the  tory  patches  to  be  about  twenty  strong- 
er than  the  whig;  but  to  make  amends  for 
this  small  ineauality,  I  the  next  morning 
found  the  whole  puppet-show  filled  with 
faces  spotted  after  uie  whiggish  manner. 
Whether  or, no  the  ladies  nad  retreated 
hither  in  order  to  rallj  their  forces  I  cannot 
teU;  but  the  next  mght  they  came  in  so 
great  a  body  to  the  opera,  that  they  out- 
numbered the  enemy. 

This  account  of  party-patches  will,  I  am 
afraid,  appear  improbable  to  those  who 
live  at  a  distance  from  the  fashionable 
world;  but  as  it  is  a  distinction  of  a  very 
»ng\ilar  nature,  and  whtft  perhaps  may 
never  meet  with  a  parallel,  I  think  I  should 
not  have  discharged  the  office  of  a  faithfiii 
Spectator,  had  not  I  recorded  it. 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  endeavoured 
to  expKwe  this  party-rage  in  women,  as  it 
only  serves  to  aggravate  the  hatreds  and 
animosities  that  reign  among  men,  and  in 
a  great  measure  deprives  the  fair  sex  of 
those  peculiar  charms  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  them. 

When  the  Romans  and  Sabinea  were 
at  war,  and  just  upon  the  pmnt  of  giving 
battie,  the  women,  who  were  allied  to  both 
of  them,  interposed  with  so  many  tears 
and  entreaties,  that  they  prevented  the 
mutual  slaughter  which  threatened  both 
parties,  and  united  them  together  in  a  firm 
and  lasting  peace. 

I  would  recommend  this  noble  example 
to  our  British  ladies,  at  a  time  when  th«r 
country  it  torn  with  so  many  unnaturftl  di- 


*  Davidei*,  Book  m.  v.  47. 


vinons,  that  if  they  cantiime,  it  will  be  a 
misfortune  to  be  bom  in  it.  The  Greeks 
thought  it  so  improper  for  women  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  competitions  and  con- 
tentions, that  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
they  forbad  them  Under  pain  of  death,  to- 
be  pres«nt  at  the  Olympic  games,  notwith- 
standing these  were  the  public  diveraons 
of  all  Greece. 

As  our  English  women  exceed  those  of 
all  nations  in  beauty,  they  should  endeavour 
to  outshine  them  m  all  other  accoihplish- 
ments  proper  to  the  sex,  and  to  distinguish 
themselves  as  tender  mothers,  and  faithful 
wives,  rather  than  as  furious   partisans. 
Fem^e  virtues  are  of   a  domestic  turn. 
The  family  is  the  proper  province  for  pri- 
vate women  to  slune  in.    If  they  must  be 
showing  their  zeal  for  the  public,  let  it  not 
be  against  those  who  are  perhaps  ol  the 
same  family,  or  at  least  ot  the  same  re- 
ligion or  nation,   but  against  those  who 
are  the  open,  professed,  undoubted  ene- 
mies  of   their  faith,  liberty,   and   coun- 
try. When  the  Romans  were  pressed  with 
a  foreign  enemy,  the  lacUes    voluntarily 
contributed  ail  their  rings  and  jewels  to 
assist  the  government  under  a  pubUc  en- 
^ence,  which  appeared  so  laudable  an  ac- 
tion in  the  eyes  <k  their  countrymen,  that 
from  thenceforth  it  was  permitted  by  a  law 
to  pronounce  public  orations  at  the  funeral 
of  a  woman,  m  praise  of  the  deceased  per- 
son, which  till  that  time  was  peculiar  to 
men.    Would  our  English  ladies,  instead 
of  sticking  on  a  patch  against  those  of  their 
own  country,  show  themselves  so  truly  pub- 
lic-spirited as  to  sacrifice  every  one  her  neck- 
lace against  the  common  enemy,  what  de- 
crees ought  not  to  be  made  in  favour  of  them. 

Since  I  am  recollecting  upon  this  subject 
such  passages  as  occur  to  my  memory  out 
of  ancient  authors,  I  cannot  omit  a  sentence 
in  the  celebrated  funeral  oration  of  Peri- 
cles, which  he  made  in  honour  of  those 
brave  Athenians  that  were  slain  in  a  fi§^ 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  f  After  havmg 
addressed  himself  to  the  several  ranks  axA 
orders  of  his  countrymen,  and  shown  than 
how  they  should  benave  themselves  in  the 
public  cause,  he  turns  to  the  female  part 
(tf  his  audience:  '  And  as  for  you,*'  says  he, 
'I  shall  advise  you  in  very  few  words. 
Aspire  only  to  those  virtues  that  are  pe- 
cuhar  to  your  sex;  follow  your  natural 
modesty,  and  think  it  your  greatest  com- 
mendation not  to  be  talked  of  one  -way  or 
other.'  C. 


Na  82.]    Monday,  June  4,  1711. 
Cajnt  domina  Tenale  sub  Iwsta. 

^nm.Bu.i.m.r^. 

His  ftrtnnas  ndn'd,  aad  bimaelf  •  slave. 

Passing  under  Ludgate:):  the  other  day, 
I  heard  a  voice  bawling  for  charity,  which. 


t  Tducyd.  Hist.  UII.  p.  130, edit  H.  Btepb.  U88.  fMio. 
i  Ludfate,  in  tke  year  1373,  was  eoanitutod  >  (visoii 
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I  tlKx^t  I  hud  somewhere  heard  before. 
Coming  near  to  the  gate,  the  prisOTer  call- 
ed me  by  my  name,  and  desired  I  would 
throw  something  into  the  box:  I  was  out  at 
countenance  for  him,  and  did  as  he  bid  me, 
by  pu^ng  in  half  a  crown.  I  went  away, 
reflecting  upon  the  strange  constitution  of 
some  men,  and  how  meanly  they  behave 
themselves  in  all  sorts  of  conditions.  The 
person  who  begged  of  me  is  now,  as  I  take 
It,  fifty;  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him  till 
about  the  age  of  twenty-five;  aft  which 
time,  a  good  estate  fell  to  him  by  the  death 
of  a  relation.  Upon  coming  to  this  unex- 
pected  good  fortune,  he  ran  mto  all  the  ex- 
travagances imaginable;  was  freouehtly  in 
drunken  fits,  brcd:e  drawers'  heads,  talked 
and  swore  loud,  was  unmannerly  to  those 
above  him,  and  insolent  to  those  below  him. 
I  could  not  but  remaric,  that  it  was  the 
■ame  baseness  of  sprit  wluch  worked  in 
his  behaviour  in  bmi  fortunes:  the  same 
Ettle  mind  was  insolent  in  riches,  and 
shameless  in  poverty.  This  accident  made 
me  muse  upon  the  circumstance  of  being 
in  debt  in  general,  and  acAve  in  my  mind 
what  tempers  were  most  apt  to  fall  into 
(his  error  of  life,  as  well  as  the  misfortune 
it  must  needs  be  to  lan^sh  under  such 
pressures.  As  for  myself^  my  natural  aver- 
wm  to  that  sort  of  conversation  which 
makes  a  figure  with  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, exempts  me  from  any  temptations  to 
expense;  and  all  my  business  lies  within  a 
very  narrow  compa^  which  is  only  to  give 
an  honest  man  who  takes  care  of  my  estate, 
proper  vouchers  for  his  quarterly  pay- 
ments to  me,  and  observe  what  linen  my 
knmdress  brings  and  takes  away  with  her 
OBce  a  week.  My  steward  brings  his  re- 
ceipt ready  for  my  si^ng;  and  I  have 
a  pretty  implement  with  the  respective 
names  of  shirts,  cravats,  handkerchiefs  and 
stockings,  with  proper  numbers,  to  know 
how  to  reckon  with  my  laundress.  This 
being  almost  all  the  business  I  have  in  the 
worid  for  the  care  of  my  own  affairs,  I  am 
at  fiill  leisure  to  observe  upon  what  others 
do,  with  relation  to  their  equips^  uid 
economy. 

When  I  walk  the  street,  and  observe  the 
hurry  about  me  in  this  town, 

Wbeie,  with  like  bane,  thro'  aevcral  wiyf  thejrnm; 
to  mtdo,  and  •ome  to  be  andone;'* 


I  say,  when  I  behold  this  vast  variety  of 
perams  and  humours,  with  the  pains  they 
both  take  for  the  accom{dishment  of  the 
ends  mentioned  in  the  above  verses  of  Den- 
ham,  I  cannot  much  wonder  at  the  endea- 
vour after  gain,  but  am  extremdy  asto- 
nished that  men  can  be  so  insensible  of  the 
danger  of  running  into  debt  One  would 
think  it  impossible  that  a  man  who  is  given 
to  contract  debts  should  not  know,  that  his 
creditor  has,  from  that  moment  in  which 

ftr  nefe  fcbton  u  WCT*  fteemenaf  Uh  dtjr  of  liOndon  : 
hw*«  taken  down  in  tte  j«ar  mL 
•Ooopcr(Bitl,v.ai. 


he  tran^;re88es  payment,  so  much  as  that 
demand  comes  to,  in  his  debtor's  honour, 
liberty,  and  fortune.  One  would  think  he 
did  not  know  that  his  creditor  can  say  the 
worst  thin^  imaginable  of  him,  to  wit, 
'That  he  is  uniust,'  without  defamation; 
and  can  seize  his  person  without  being 
guilty  of  an  assault.  Yet  such  is  the  loose 
and  abandoned  turn  of  some  men's  minds, 
that  they  can  live  under  these  constant  ap 
prehensirais,  and  still  go  on  to  increase  the 
cause  of  them.  Can  there  be  a  more  low 
and  servile  condition,  than  to  be  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  see  any  one  man  breathing?  Yet 
he  that  is  mnch  in  debt,  is  in  that  condition 
with  relation  to  twenty  diiferent  people. 
There  are  indeed  circumstances  wherein 
men  eS  honest  natures  may  become  liable 
to  debts,  by  some  unadvised  behaviour  in 
any  great  ptnnt  of  thdr  life,  or  mortgaging 
a  man's  honesty  as  a  security  for  that  at 
uiother,  and  the  like:  but  these  instanced 
are  so  particular  and  circumstantiated,  that 
they  cannot  come  within  general  conadera  - 
tions.  For  one  such  case  as  one  of  these, 
there  are  ten,  where  a  man,  to  keep  up  a 
farce  of  retinue  and  grandeur  within  his 
own  house,  shall  shrink  at  the  expectation 
of  surly  demands  at  his  doors.  The  debtor 
is  the  creditor's  criminal,  and  all  the  offi- 
cers of  power  and  state,  whom  we  behold 
make  so  great  a  figure,  are  no  other  than 
so  many  persons  in  authority  to  make  g^od 
his  charge  against  him.  Human  society 
dependa  upon  his  having  the  vengeance 
law  allots  him;  and  the  debtor  owes  his 
liberty  to  his  neighbour,  as  much  as  the 
murderer  does  hia  life  to  his  prince. 

Our  gentry  are,  generally  speaking,  in 
debt:  and  many  families  have  put  it  into  a 
kind  of  method  of  being  so  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  father  mortgages  when 
his  son  is  very  young:  and  the  boy  is  to 
marry,  as  soon  as  he  is  at  ^e,  to  redeem  it 
and  find  portions  for  his  sisters.  This,  for~ 
sooth,  is  no  great  inconvenience  to  him;  for 
he  may  wench,  keepa  public  table,  or  feed 
dogs,  like  a  worthy  English  gentieman,  till 
he  has  out-run  half  his  estate,  and  leave 
the  same  incumbrance  upon  his  first-bom, 
and  so  on,  till  one  man  of  more  vigour  than 
ordinary,  goes  quite  through  the  estate,  or 
some  man  of  sense  comes  into  it,  and  scorns 
to  have  an  estate  in  partnership,  that  is  to 
say,  liable  to  the  demand  or  insult  of  any 
man  living.  There  is  my  friend  Sir  An- 
drew, though  for  many  years  a  great  and 
general  trader,  was  neve^  the  defendant  in 
a  law-suit,  in  all  the  perplexity  c^  business, 
and  the  iniquity  c^.mankindat  present;  no 
one  had  any  colour  for  the  least  complaint 
against  his  dealings  with  him.  This  is  cer- 
tainly as  uncommon,  and  in  its  proportion 
as  laudable  in  a  citizen,  as  it  is  in  a  general 
never  to  have  suiFered  a  disadvantage  in 
fight.  How  different  from  this  gentieman 
is  Jack  Truepenny,  who  has  been  an  old 
acquaintance  of  ar  Andrew  and  myself 
frtnn  boys,  but  could  never  learn  our  cau- 
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tion.  Jade  has  a  whorish  unresisting;  good- 
nature, which  makes  him  incapable  of 
having  a  property  in  any  thing.  His  for- 
tune, his  reputation,  his  time,  and  his  ca- 
pacity, are  at  any  man's  service  that  comes 
first  When  he  was  at  school,  he  was 
whipped  thrice  a  week  for  faults  he  took 
upon  nim  to  excuse  others;  since  he  came 
into  the  buaness  of  the  world;  he  has  been 
arrested  twice  or  thrice  a  year  for  debts 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with,  but  as  surety 
for  others;  and  I  remember  when  a  friend 
of  his  had  suffered  in  the  vice  of  the  town, 
all  the  physic  his  friend  took  was  conveyed 
to  him  by  Jack,  and  inscribed  'A  bolus,  or 
an  electuary  for  Mr.  Truepenny.'  Jack 
had  a  good  estate  left  him  which  came  to 
nothing;  because  he  believed  all  who  pre- 
tended to  demands  upon  it.  This  easiness 
and  credulity  destroy  all  the  other  merit 
he  has ;  and  he  has  all  his  life  been  a  sacrifice 
to  others,  without  ever  receiving  tViiiT>lfa,  or 
doing  one  good  action. 

I  will  end  this  discourse  with  a  speech 
which  I  heard  Jack  make  to  one  of  his 
creditors  (of  whom  he  deserved  gentler 
usa^)  after  lying  a  whole  night  in  custody 
at  his  suit 

'  Sir,  your  ingratitude  for  the  many  kind- 
nesses I  have  done  you,  shall  not  make  me 
nnthankful  for  the  good  you  have  done  me, 
in  letting  me  see  there  is  such  a  man  as 
you  in  the  world.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
the  dii&dence  I  shall  have  all  the  rest  of 
my  life:  I  shall  hereafter  trust  no  man  so 
for  as  to  be  in  his  debt'  R. 


No.  83,  ]     Tuesday,  June  5, 1711. 


Animnm  pietura  pudt  tnsal. 

rirg.  JSCn.  i.  468. 
And  with  tlw  ihBdowjr  pktare  ftedi  hii  mind. 
When  the  weather  hinders  me  from 
taking  my  diversidhs  without  doors,  I  fre- 
quently make  a  Uttle  party  with  two  or 
three  select  friends,  to  -visit  any  thing  cu- 
rious that  may  be  seen  under  covert  My 
principal  entertainments  of  this  nature  are 
pictures,  insomuch,  that  when  I  have  found 
the  weather  set  in  to  be  very  bad,  I  have 
taken  a  whole  day's  journey  to  see  a  gallery 
that  is  fiimished  by  the  hands  of  great  mas- 
ters. By  this  means,  when  the  heavens  are 
filled  with  clouds,  when  the  earth  swims  in 
rain,  and  all  nature  wears  a  lowering  coun- 
tenance, I  withdraw  myself  from  these  un- 
comfortable scenes  into  the  viaonary  worlds 
of  art;  where  I  meet  with  shining  land- 
scapes, gilded  triumphs,  beautiful  feces, 
and  all  those  other  objects  that  fill  the 
mind  with  gvy  ideas,  and  disperse  that 

Gloominess  which  is  apt  to  hang  upon  it  in 
lose  dark  disconsolate  seasons. 
I  was  some  weeks  ago  in  a  course  of  these 
diverdons;  which  had  taken  such  an  entire 
possession  of  my  imc^nation,  that  they 
formed  in  it  a  short  morning's  dream,  which 
I  shall  communicate  to  my  leader,  rather 


as  the  first  sketch  and  outlines  of  a  viaon, 
than  as  a  finished  piece. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  admitted  into  a  long 
spacious  gallery,  which  had  one  »de  co- 
vered with  pieces  of  all  the  famous  painters 
who  are  now  living,  and  the  other  with 
the  works  of  the  greatest  masters  that  are 
dead. 

On  the  nde  of  the  living,  I  saw  several 
persons  busy  in  drawing,  colouring,  and  de- 
sigmng.  On  the  side  m  the  dead  painters, 
I  could  not  discover  more  than  one  per- 
son at  work,  who  was  exceedin|[ly  slow  in 
his  motions,  and  wonderfully  nice  in  his 
touches. 

I  was  resolved  to  examine  the  several 
artists  that  stood  before  me,  and  accord* 
ingly  applied  mvself  to  the  ade  of  the  liv- 
ing. The  first  I  observed  at  work  in  this 
part  of  the  gallery  was  Vanity,  with  his  hsur 
tied  behind  him  in  a  ribancL  and  dressed 
like  a  Frenphman.  AH  the  faces  he  drew 
were  very  remarkable  for  their  smiles,  and 
a  certain  smirking  air  which  he  bestowed 
indifferently  on  every  age  and  degree  of 
either  sex.  The  toujoun  gai  appeared 
even  in  his  judges,  bishops,  and  privy-coun- 
sellors. In  a  word,  all  his  men  were  fietit* 
Ttiaitret,  and  all  his  women  coguettes.  The 
drapery  of  his  figures  was  extremely  well 
suited  to  his  faces,  and  was  made  up  of  all 
the  glaring  colours  that  could  be  mixt  to- 
gether; every  part  of  the  dress  was  in  a 
nutter,  and  endeavoured  to  distingvush  itself 
above  the  rest 

On  the  left  hand  rf  Vanity  stood  a  labo- 
rious workman,  who  I  found  was  his  hum- 
ble admirer,  and  copied  after  him.  He  was 
dressed  like  a  German,  and  had  a  very 
hard  name,  that  sounded  sometiung  like 
Stupidity. 

The  third  artist  that  I  looked  over  was 
Fantasque  dressed  like  a  Venitian  scara- 
mouch. He  had  an  excellent  hand  at  chi- 
mera, and  dealt  very  much  in  distortions 
and  grimaces.  He  would  sometimes  af- 
fright himself  with  the  phantoms  that  flow- 
ed from  his  pencil.  In  short,  the  most 
elaborate  of  his  pieces  was  at  best  but  a 
terrifying  dream ;  and  one  could  say  nothing 
more  of  his  finest  figures,  than  that  they 
were  agreeable  monsters. 

The  fourth  person  I  examined  was  veiT 
remarkable  for  his  hasty  hand,  which  left 
his  pictures  so  unfinished,  that  the  beauty 
in  the  picture  (which  was  designed  to  cwi- 
tinue  as  a  monument  of  it  to  posterity)  faded 
sooner  than  in  the  person  after  whom  it  was 
drawn.  He  made  so  much  haste  to  des- 
patch his  business,  that  he  neither  gave 
himself  time  to  clean  his  pencils,  nor  mix 
his  colours.  The  name  of^this  expeditious 
workman  was  Avarice. 

Not  far  from  this  artist  I  saw  another  of 
a  quite  different  nature,  who  was  dressed  in 
the  habit  of  a  Dutchman,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Industry.  His  figures  were 
wonderfully  laboured.  If  he  drew  the  por- 
traiture <^  a  man,  he  did  not  oo^t  a  sngle 
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hair  in  his  face;  if  the  figure  of  a  ship,  there 
■was  not  a  rope  amonr  the  tackle  that  es- 
caped him.  He  had  ukewise  hung  a  great 
part  of  the  wall  with  night-pieces,  that 
seemed  to  show  themselves  by  the  candles 
which  were  lighted  up  in  several  parts  of 
them;  and  were  so  inflamed  by  the  sun- 
shine which  accidentally  fell  upon  them, 
that  at  first  sight  I  could  scarce  forbear 
ci^ng  out  '  Fire.' 

The  five  foregoing  artists  were  the  most 
considerable  on  this  side  the  gallery;  there 
were  indeed  several  others  whom  I  had  not 
tiine  to  look  inta  One  of  them,  however, 
I  could  not  forbear  observing,  who  was 
▼ety  busy  in  retouching  the  finest  pieces, 
though  he  jjroduced  no  originals  of  his  own. 
His  pencil  aggravated  every  feature  that 
was  before  overcharged,  loaded  every  de- 
fect, and  poisoned  every  colour  it  touched. 
Though  this  workman  did  so  much  mis- 
.chief  on  the  side  of  the  living,  he  never 
turned  his  eye  towards  that  of  the  dead. 
His  name  was  Envy. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  one  ade 
of  the  gallery,  I  turned  myself  to  that  which 
was  filled  by  the  works  of  those  great  mas- 
ters that  were  dead ;  when  immediately  I 
fencied  myself  standing  before  a  multitude 
of  spectators,  and  thousands  of  eyes  looking 
npoD  me  at  once;  for  all  before  me  appeared 
10  Uke  men  and  women,  that  I  almost  for- 
got they  were  pictures.  Raphael's  fmires 
stood  in  one  row,  Titian's  in  another,  Guido 
Rheni's  in  a  third.  One  part  of  the  wall 
was  peopled  by  Hannibal  Carrache,  an- 
other by  Corregio,  and  another  by  Rubens. 
To  be  short,  there  was  not  a  great  master 
among  the  dead  who  had  not  contributed 
to  the  embellishment  of  this  side  of  the  gal- 
fciy.  The  persons  that  owed  their  being 
to  these  several  masters,  appeared  all  of 
them  to  be  real  and  alive,  and  differed 
among  one  another  only  in  the  variety  of 
thdr  shapes,  complexions,  and  clothes;  so 
that  they  looked  like  different  nations  of 
the  same  species. 

Observing  an  old  man  (who  was  the  same 
person  I  before  mentioned,  as  the  only  artist 
that  was  at  work  on  this  side  of  the  g^ery) 
creeiung  up  and  down  from  one  picture  to 
ancuier,  and  retouching  all  the  fine  pieces 
that  stood  before  me,  I  could  not  but  be 
very  attentive  to  all  his  motions.  I  found 
his  pencil  was  so  verv  light,  that  it  worked 
imperceptibly,  and  af^rathousand  touches, 
scarce  produced  any  visible  effect  in  the 
picture  on  which  he  was  employed.  How- 
ever, as  he  busied  himself  incessantly,  and 
repieated  touch  after  touch  without  rest  or 
intermission,  he  wore  off  insensibly  every 
little  dis^reeable  gloss  that  hung  upon  a 
figure.  He  also  added  such  a  beautiAil 
brown  to  the  shades,  and  mellowness  to  the 
odours,  that  he  made  every  picture  appear 
more  perfect  than  when  it  came  fresh  from 
the  master's  pencil.  I  could  not  forbear 
lodung  u^on  tue  face  of  this  ancient  work- 
man, and  iminediatdf,  by  the  loog  lock  of 


hair  upon  his  forehead,  discovered  him  to 
be  Time. 

Whether  it  were  because  the  thread  of  my 
dream  was  at  an  end  I  cannot  tell,  but  upon 
my  taking  a  survey  of  this  imaginary  old 
man,  my  deep  left  me.  C. 


Na  84.]     Wednaday,  June  6,  ini. 

Quit  talia  fkndo 

Myrmidonnm,  Dolopumv^  oat  duri  milet  Ulnwi. 
Temperet  a  lacliiTinu  1  Firg.  ,X%.  u.  v.  8. 

Wbo  can  nch  woei  relate  withoot  a  tear, 
Aa  atera  Dlyaaea  muat  hav*  wepl  to  beat? 

Looking  over  the  old  manoscriptwhere- 
in  the  private  actions  of  Pharamond  are  act 
down  by  way  of  table-book,  I  found  many 
things  which  gave  me  great  delight,  and 
as  human  life  turns  upon  the  same  prind- 
ples  and  pasaons  in  all  ages,  I  tiionght  it 
very  proper  to  take  minutes  of  what  passed 
in  that  age  for  the  instruction  of  this.  The 
antiquary  who  lent  me  these  papers,  gave 
me  a  character  of  Eucrate  the  fovourite  of 
Pharamond,  extracted  from  an  author  who 
lived  in  that  court.  The  account  he  gives 
both  of  the  prince  and  this  his  faithful 
friend,  will  not  be  improper  to  insert  here, 
because  I  may  have  occasion  to  mention 
many  of  their  conversaticms,  into  which 
these  memorials  of  them  may  g^ve  light 

*  Pharamond,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  re> 
tire  for  an  hour  or  two  from  the  hurry  of 
bu^nesA  and  fatigue  of  ceremony,  made  a 
signal  to  Eucrate,  by  putting  his  hand  to 
his  face,  placing  his  arm  negligentiy  on  a 
window,  or  some  such  action  as  appeared 
indifferent  to  all  the  rest  of  the  company. 
Upon  such  notice,  unobserved  by  others 
(for  their  entire  intimacy  was  always  a  se- 
cret) Eucrate  repaired  to  his  own  apart- 
ment to  receive  the  king.  There  was  a 
secret  access  to  this  part  of  the  court,  at 
which  Eucrate  used  to  admit  many  whose 
mean  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  ordi- 
nary waiters  and  door-keepers,  made  them 
be  repulsed  from  other  parts  di  the  palace. 
Such  as  these  were  let  m  here  by  order  of 
Eucrate,  and  had  audiences  of  Pharamond. 
This  entrance  Pharamond  called  "The 
gate  of  the  unhappy,"  and  the  tears  of  the 
afflicted  who  came  before  him,  he  would 
say,  were  bribes  received  by  Eucrate;  for 
Eucrate  had  the  most  compassionate  spirit 
of  all  men  living,  except  his  generous  mas- 
ter, who  was  always  kindled  at  the  least 
affliction  which  was  communicated  to  him. 
In  regard  for  the  miserable,  Eucrate  took 
particular  care  that  the  common  forms  of 
distress,  and  the  idle  pretenders  to  sorrow, 
about  courts,  who  wanted  only  suppUes  to 
luxury,  should  never  obtun  favour  by  his 
means:  but  the  distresses  which  arise  trcnn 
the  many  inexplicable  occurrences  that 
happen  among  men,  the  unaccountable 
Venation  of  parents  from  their  children, 
cruelty  of  husbands  to  wives,  poverty  oc- 
caaoned  from  shipwreck  or  &re,  the  MLinfr 
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oat  of  Mends,  or  mich  other  teniUe  6iat»- 
ten,  to  which  the  life  of  man  is  exposed; 
in  cases  of  this  nature,  Eucrate  was  the 
patron;  and  enjoyed  tliis  part  of  the  roval 
fevour  so  much  without  being  envied,  that 
it  was  never  inquired  into,  by  whose  means 
what  no  cme  else  cared  for  doing,  was  brought 
about 

'One  evening. when  Pharamond  came 
into  the  apartment  of  Eucrate,  he  found 
him  extremely  dejected;  upon  which  he 
asked,  (with  a  smile  that  was  natural  to 
hitn,)  "What,  is  there  any  one  too  misera- 
ble to  be  relieved  by  Pharamond,  that  Eu- 
crate is  melancholy?"  "I  fear  there  is," 
answerM  the  favourite:  "A  person  with- 
out, of  a  good  air,  well  dressed,  and  though 
a  man  in  the  strength  of  Ml  life,  seems  to 
fiunt  under  some  inconsolable  calamity.  All 
his  features  seem  sufiiised  with  twony  of 
nind;_  but  I  can  observe  in  him,  that  it  is 
more  inclined  to  break  away  in  tears,  than 
rage.  I  asked  him  what  he  would  hava 
He  said  he  would  speak  to  Pharamond.  I 
desired  his  budness.  He  could  hardly  say 
to  me,  '  Eucrate,  carry  me  to  the  king,  my 
Btoiy  is  not  to  be  told  twice;  I  fear  I  shaU 
not  be  able  to  speak  it  at  alL '  Pharamond 
commanded  Eucrate  to  let  him  enter;  he 
did  so,  and  the  ^ntleman  approached  the 
king  with  an  air  which  spoke  him  under 
the  greatest  concern  in  what  manner  to  de- 
mean himself.  The  king,  who  had  a  quick 
chscetning,  relieved  him  fivm  the  oppres- 
sion he  was  under:  and  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful complacency,  said  to  him,  "Sir,  do 
not  add  to  that  lc»d  of  sorrow  I  see  inyour 
countenance  the  awe  of  my  presence.  Think 
you  are  speaking  to  your  friend.  If  the 
circumstances  of  your  distress  will  admit  of 
it,  you  shall  find  me  sa"  To  whom  the 
Btraneer:  "Oh,  excellent  Pharamond,  name 
not  a  friend  to  the  unfortunate  Spinamont* 
I  had  one,  but  he  is  dead  by  my  own  hand; 
but,  oh  Pharamond,  though  it  was  by  the 
hand  of  Spinamont,  it  was  by  the  guilt  of 
Pharamond.  I  come  not,  oh  excellent 
prince,  to  implore  your  pardon;  I  come  to 
relate  my  sorrow,  a  sorrow  too  great  for 
human  hfe  to  support;  from  henc^orth 
shall  all  occurrences  appear  dreams,  or 
show  intervals  of  amusement,  for  this  one 
affliction  which  has  sdzed  m^  very  being. 
Pard<m  me,  ok  Pharamond.  if  my  gri(% 
gjve  _me  leave,  that  I  lay  before  you  m  the 
anguish  of  a  wounded  mmd,  that  you,  good 
as  you  are,  are  guilbr  of  the  generous  Mood 
spilt  this  day  by  this  unhappy  band.  Oh 
that  it  had  perished  b^ore  that  instant  I" 
Here  the  stranger  paused,  and  recollecting 
his  mind,  af^  some  little  meditation,  he 
went  on  in  a  calmer  tone  and  gesture  as 
follows; 

"There  is  an  authority  due  to  distress, 
and  as  acme  of  human  race  is  above  the 
reach  of  sorrow,  none  should  be  above  the 

*  Mr.  Tborahill,  the  iratleman  bete  alluded  to,  under 
the  tniuutcd  naine  orBoinomoDt,  kilM  lij  0.  Daarioc 
■r  Kent,  But.  in  a  dual,  M«7  •.  1711. 


hearing  die  ▼<dce  of  it;  I  am  mre  Phara- 
mond is  not  Know,  then,  that  T  have  this 
morning  unfortunately  killed  in  a  duel,  the 
man  whom  of  all  men  living  I  most  loved, 
I  command  myself  too  much  in  your  royal 
presence,  to  say,  Pharamimd  gave  me  my 
friend!  Pharamond  has  taken  him  from 
me!  I  will  not  say.  Shall  the  merciful  Pha- 
ramond destroy  ms  own  subjects?  Will  the 
father  ol  his  country  murder  his  people? 
ButthemerciAil  Pharamoid  does  destroy 
his  subjects,  the  father  of  his  country  does 
murder  his  people.  Fortune  is  so  much  the 
pursuit  of  mankind,  that  all  glory  and  ho- 
nour is  in  the  power  of  a  prince,  because  he 
has  the  distribution  of  their  fortunes.  It  is 
therefore  the  inadvertency,  negUgeoce,  or 
guilt  of  pninces  to  let  any  thing  gixiw  into 
custom  which  is  against  their  laws.  A 
court  can  make  fashion  and  duty  walk  to- 
gether; it  can  never  without  the  guilt  of  a 
court,  happeq,  that  it  shall  not  beunfashi(»- 
able  to  do  what  is  unlawful  But,  alas!  in 
the  dominions  of  Pharamond,  by  the  force 
of  a  tyrant  custom,  which  is  misnamed  a 
point  of  honour,  the  dudlist  kills  his  friend 
whom  he  loves;  and  the  judge  ctxideinns 
the  duellist  while  he  approves  his  behavi- 
our. Shame  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils; 
what  avail  laws,  when  death  only  attends 
the  breach  of  them,  and  shame  obedience 
to  them?  As  for  me,  oh  Pharamond,  were 
it  pos»bIe  to  describe  the  nameless  kinds 
of  compunctions  and  tenderness  I  fed,  when 
I  reflect  upon  the  littie  accidents  in  our  for- 
mer fomiliari^,  my  mind  swells  into  sorrow 
which  cannot  be  resisted  enough  to  be  silent 
in  the  presence  of  Pharamond.  (With  that 
he  fell  mto  a  flood  of  tears,  and  wept  aloud.) 
Why  should  not  Pharamond  hear  the  an- 
_^  isn  he  only  can  relieve  others  from  in 
time  to  come?  Let  him  hear  from  me, 
what  they  feel  who  have  given  death  by 
the  false  mercy  {rf  his  administration,  and 
form  to  himself  the  vengeance  called  for 
by  those  who  have  periled  by  his  negli- 
gence." R. 


No.  85.]     Tkunday,  June  7,  1711. 

Interdnm  niecion  lodi,  norataqoe  racte 
Fibula,  naUiiu  Tcnerte,  tine  pondera  et  afte, 
Valdiiu  obteeut  populam,  maiatque  msratiir, 
UiHun  veraua  iaope*  rerum,  aufcqiN  eaoone. 

Ban.  Ar$  Pott.  m.  3ia 

— WbtB  the  nitimeata  and  mianen  pleaie, 
And  all  tbe  cbaraetera  are  wtoii(M  with  eaae, 
T9arTale,tbougtaTeldorbeaut7,  ftiice,  andart,     - 
More  MUmfty  ahall  deligfal,  and  mm  Ibe  bean ; 
Than  when  a  lifeleaa  pompof  vene  appean, 
And  with  aonomu  trijle*  cbanni  our  etn.^ 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if 
they  see  any  printed  or  written  paper  upon 
the  ground,  to  take  it  up  and  lay  it  aside 
carefully,  as  not  knowing  but  it  may  con- 
tain some  piece  <A  their  Alcoran.  1  must 
confess  I  have  so  much  of  the  Mussulman 
in  me,  that  I  cannot  forbear  looking  into 
every  printed  paper  vhich  comes  u  AT 
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wa^f  iuhIct  wUfttsocver  despicable  circum- 
•tances  it  may  appear;  for  as  no  mortal 
tntitar,  in  the  ordinary  &te  and  vicissitude 
of  things,  knows  to  what  use  his  works 
may  some  time  or  other  be  applied,  a  man 
may  c^en  meet  with  very  celebrated 
OBmes  in  a  paper  of  tobacca  I  have  light- 
ed my  j«pe  more  than  once  with  the  writ- 
ing of  a  prelate;  and  know  a  friend  of 
nune,  who,  for  these  several  years,  has 
conTerted  the  essays  of  a  man  of  quality 
into  a  Idnd  of  fringe  for  his  candlesticks. 
I  remember,  in  particular,  after  having 
read  over  a  poem  of  an  eminent  author  on 
avictary,  I  met  with  several  fragments  of 
It  upon  the  next  rejoidng  day,  which  had 
been  employed  in  sonibs  and  crackers,  and 
by  that  means  celeorated  its  subject  in  a 
doiAle  capacity.  I  once  met  wiUi  a  pajge 
«f  Mr.  Kucter,  under  a  Christmas  pie. 
Whether  or  no  the  pastry-cook  had  made 
«se  of  it  through  chance  or  •wi^gery,  for 
'fte  defence  of  that  superstitious  -viande,  I 
know  not;  but  upon  the  perusal  of  it,  I  con- 
ceived so  good  an  idea  ol  the  author's  piety, 
that  I  bought  the  whole  book.  I  have  often 
profited  by  these  accidental  readings,  and 
nave  sometimes  found  very  curious  i^eces 
that  are  dther  out  of  print,  at  not  to  be 
net  with  in  the  shops  oi  our  London  book- 
sdlers.  For  tins  reason,  when  my  friends 
take  a  snrvey^  of  my  library,  they  are  very 
much  surprised  to  find  upon  the  shelf  of 
fidios,  two  long  band-boxes  standing  up- 
right among  my  books;  till  I  let  them  see 
that  they  are  both  of  them  lined  with  deep 
enxfitioa  and  abstruse  literature.  I  might 
likewise  mention  a  paper-kite,  from  which 
I  have  received  great  improvement;  and  a 
bat  case,  wluch  I  would  not  exchange  for 
an  the  beavers  in  Great  Britain.  This 
my  inquisitive  temper,  or  rather  imperti- 
nent humour,  of  prying  into  all  sorts  oi 
writing,  with  my  natural  averaon  to  lo- 
fpatAtf,  give  me  a  good  deal  of  employ- 
ment when  I  enter  any  hoase  in  theconntry; 
for  I  cannot  for  my  heart  leave  a  room,  be- 
fore I  have  thoroughly  studied  the  walls 
of  it,  and  examin«l  the  several  printed 
papers  which  are  usually  pasted  upon 
them.  The  last  piece  that  I  met  with  upon 
this  occasion  gave  me  most  exqoiate  plea- 
sure. My  reader  will  think  I  am  not  se- 
rious, when  I  acquaint  him  that  the  piece 
I  am  gomg  to  speak  of,  was  the  old  trailed 
of  the  Two  Children  in  the  Wood,  wUch 
is  one  dl  the  darling  songs  of  the  common 
peo^e,  and  has  been  the  delight  of  most 
En«idunen  in  some  part  of  their  age. 

This  song  is  a  plam  simple  copy  of  na- 
ture, destitute  of  the  helps  and  ornaments 
of  art  The  tale  of  it  is  a  pretty  tra^cal 
sb>ry,  and  pleases  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  it  is  a  copy  of  nature.  There  is 
even  a  despicable  ^mpWcity  in  the  verse; 
and  jet  because  the  sentiments  appear 
gemnne  and  unalfected,  they  are  aote  to 
move  the  mind  of  the  most  polite  reader 
with  mward  metti^s  of  humanity  and 
18 


compasaon.  The  incidents  grow  out  of  the 
subject,  and  are  such  as  are  the  most  pro- 
per to  excite  pity;  for  which  reason  the 
whole  narration  has  something  in  it  ver^ 
moving,  notwithstanding  the  author  of  it 
(whoever  he  was)  has  delivered  it  in  such 
an  abject  phrase  and  poorness  of  expres- 
sion, that  the  quoting  any  part  of  it  would 
look  like  a  design  of  turning  it  into  ridicule. 
But  though  the  language  is  mean,  the 
thrughts,  as  I  have  before  said,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  are  natural,  and  therefore 
cannot  ^1  to  please  those  who  are  not 
judges  of  language,  or  those  who,  notwith- 
standing they  are  judges  of  language,  have 
a  true  and  unpcejudiced  taste  of^nature. 
The  condition,  speech,  and  behaviour  of 
the  dying  parents,  with  the  age,  innocence, 
and  mstress  of  the  children,  are  set  forth 
in  such  tender  circumstances,  that  it  is  im- 
possible  for  a  reader  of  common  humanity 
not  to  be  affected  with  them.  As  for  the 
circumstance  of  the  robin-red-breast,  it  is 
indeed  a  little  poetical  ornament;  and  to 
show  the  genius  of  the  author  amidst  all 
his  simplicity,  it  is  just  the  same  kind  of 
fiction  which  one  Of  the  greatest  of  the 
Latin  poets  has  made  use  of  upon  a  paral- 
lel occasion;  I  mean  that  passage  in  Ho- 
race, where  he  describes  himself  when  he 
was  a  child,  fallen  asleep  in  a  desert  wood, 
and  covered  with  leaves  oy  the  turtles  that 
took  pity  on  him. 

M«  hbaloM  Voltara  in  Apinio, 
Altrieit  extra  limen  Apoli*. 
Ludo  fttdgattiiiiqne  •amiio 
Fronde  nora  nMninf  palnmbet 
Te««— —  Oi.  It.  Uh.  3. ». 

■  Me  when  a  eMM,  aa  tliM  with  pla7, 

TJpon  tb'  Apolian  lillla  I  lay 
In  careleaa  alumben  bound. 
The  gentle  dovet  protectint  /bond. 

And  coverM  me  wiUi  myrtle  leavea.* 

I  have  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Dorset, 
who  had  the  greatest  wit  tempered  with 
the  greatest  candour,  and  was  one  of  the 
finest  critics  as  well  as  the  best  poets  of  his 
age,  had  a  numerous  collection  of  old  Eng- 
lish ballads,  and  took  a  particular  pleasure 
in  the  reading  of  them.  I  can  affirm  the 
same  of  Mr.  X)ryden,  and  know  several  of 
the  most  refined  writers  of  our  present  t^e 
who  are  of  the  same  humour. 

I  might  likewise  refer  m_y  readers  to 
Moliere^  tiioughts  on  this  subject,  as  he  has 
expressed  them  in  the  character  of  the 
Misanthrope;  but  those  only  who  are  en- 
dowed with  a  true  greatness  of  soul  and 
genius,  c^  divest  themselves  of  the  images 
of  ridicule,  and  admire  nature  in  her  sim- 
plicity and  nakedness.  As  for  the  little 
conceited  wits  of  the  age,  who  can  only, 
show  their  judgment  by  nnding  fault,  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  admire  these  pro- 
ductions which  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  but  the  beauties  of  nature, 
when  they  do  not  know  how  to  relish  even 
those  compositions  that  with  all  the  bean- 
ties  of  nature,  have  abo  the  additioiial  ad- 
vant^es  of  art.  L. 
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Ko.  86.]      Fridaif,  June  8, 1711. 

Hea  auam  difficile  est  crimen  non  prodere  Tulta  I  ' 
Otid.  Met.  Ub  U.  t.  447. 

How  in  tbe  laok>  doea  canidoas  fuUt  ippear. 

MM-*. 

There  arc  several  arts  which  all  men 
are  in  some  measure  masters  of,  without 
having  been  at  the  pains  of  leamirlg  thenl. 
Every  one  that  speaks  or  reasons  is  a 
grammarian  and  a  log:ician,  though  he 
may  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  rules 
of  grammar  or  logic,  as  they  are  delivered 
in  books  and  systems.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, every  one  is  in  some  degree  a  master 
<^that  art  which  is  generally  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  physiognomy ;  and  naturally 
forms  to  himself  the  character  or  fortune 
of  a  stranger,  from  the  features  and  linea- 
ments of  his  face.  We  are  no  sooner  pre- 
sented to  any  one  we  never  saw  before,  but 
we  are  immediately  struck  with  the  idea 
of  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an  affable,  or  a 
good-natured  man;  and  upon  our  first  go- 
me into  a  company  of  strangers,  our  bene- 
v<3ence  or  aversion,  awe  or  contempt,  rises 
naturally  towards  several  particular  per- 
sons, before  we  have  heard  them  speak  a 
single  word,  or  so  much  aa  know  who  they 
are. 

Every  passion  gives  a  particular  cast  to 
the  countenance,  and  is  apt  to  discover  it- 
self in  some  feature  or  other.  I  have  seen 
an  eye  curse  for  half  an  hour  together,  and 
an  eyebrow  call  a  man  a  scoundrel.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  for  lovers  to 
complain,  resent,  languish,  despair,  and 
^e  m  dumb  show.  -  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  so  apt  to  frame  a  notion  <X  every  man's 
humour  or  circumstances  by  his  looks,  that 
I  have  sometimes  employed  myself  from 
Charing-Croes  to  the  Koyal  Exchange  in 
dravring  the  characters  of  those  who  have 
passed  Dv  me.  When  I  see  a  man  with  a 
sour  riveUed  face,  I  cannot  forbear  pitying 
his  wife;  and  when  I  meet  with  an  open  in- 
genuous countenance,  think  on  the  happi- 
ness (^  his  friends,  his  fiunily  and  his  rela- 
tions. 

I  cannot  recollect  the  author  of  a  famous 
saying  to  a  person  who  stood  nlent  in  his 
company,  'Sp)eak,  that  I  may  see  thee.' 

But,  with  submisaon,  I  think  we  may 
be  better  known  by  our  looks  than  by  our 
words,  and  that  a  man's  speech  is  much 
more  easily  ^sguised  than  his  countenance. 
In  tlus  case,  however,  I  think  the  air  of 
the  whole  face  is  much  more  expressive 
than  the  lines  of  it.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the 
air  is  generally  nothing  else  but  the  in- 
ward dispiosition  of  the  mind  made  visible. 

Those  who  have  established  physiogno- 
sny  into  an  art,  and  I^d  down  rules  of 
jud^g  men's  tempers  by  their  faces,  have 
regaraed  the  features  much  more  than  the 
air.  Martial  has  a  pretty  epigram  on  this 
subject: 

(Mm  ruber,  niger  ore,  brerii  pads,  lomln*  Umw  : 
llOB  tnignim  uroMu,  ZoUe,  li  bOBU  e*. 

Xfig.  IlT.  1.  H. 


■  Thy  beard  ud  bead  nra  of  •  dilkmt  d7* : 

Short  of  one  foot,  diitorted  in  an  eye ; 
Witb  all  (heae  tokeni  of  a  knave  complete, 
Sbould'M  thou  be  bonert,  tbou'it  a  deVliita  ckaat. 

I  have  seen  a  very  ingenious  author  on 
this  subject,  who  founds  his  speculations 
on  the  supposiUon  that  as  a  man  hath  in 
the  mould  of  his  face  a  remote  likeness  to 
that  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a  lion,  a  hog,  or  any- 
other  creature;  he  hath  the  same  resem- 
blance in  the  frame  of  his  mind,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  those  passions  which  are  predomi- 
nant in  the  creature  that  appears  in  hi» 
countenance.  Accordingly  he  gives  the 
prints  of  several  faces  that  are  c*  a  differ- 
ent mould,  and  by  a  little  overcharging  the 
Ukeness  discovers  the  figures  of  these  se- 
veral kinds  of  brutal  faces  in  human  fea- 
tures.* I  remember  in  the  life  of  tlie  fa- 
mous Prince  oif  Conde,  the  writer  observes, 
the  face  of  that  prince  was  like  the  face  of 
an  eagle,  and  that  the  prince  was  very- 
well  pleased  to  be  told  sa  In  this  case 
theretore  we  may  be  sure,  that  he  had  in 
his  mind  some  general  implicit  notion  of 
this  art  of  physiognomy  which  I  have  just  ■ 
now  mentioned;  and  that  when  his  cour- 
tiers told  him  his  face  was  made  like  an 
eagle's,  he  understood  them_  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  told  him,  there  was 
something  in  his  looks  which  showed  him 
to  be  strong,  active,  piercing,  and  rf  a 
royal  descent  Whether  or  no  the  differ- 
ent motions  rfthe  animal  spirits,  in  differ- 
ent pRssions,  may  have  any  effect  on  the 
mould  of  the  face  when  the  lineaments  are 
pliable  and  tender,  or  whether  the  same 
kind  of  souls  reouire  the  same  kind  of  ha- 
bitations, I  shad  leave  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  curious.  In  the  mean  time  I 
think  nothing  can  be  more  glorious  than 
for  a  man  to  give  the  lie  to  his  face,  and  to 
be  an  honest,  just,  good-natured  man,  in 
spite  of  all  those  marks  and  signatures 
which  nature  seems  to  have  set  upon  him 
for  tie  contrary.  This  very  often  happens 
among  those,  who  instead  of  being  exaspe- 
rated by  their  own  looks,  or  envying  the 
looks  <tf  others,  apply  themselves  entirely 
to  the  cultivating  <m  their  minds,  and  fa- 
ting those  beauties  which  are  more  lastmg, 
and  more  omamentaL  I  have  seen  many 
an  amiable  piece  of  deformity;  and  have 
observed  a  certain  cheerfiilness  in  as  bad  a 
system  of  features  as  ever  was  clapped  to- 
gether, which  hath  appeared  more  lovely 
Uian  ail  the  blooming  charms  of  an  inso- 
lent beauty.  There  is  a  double  praise  due 
to  virtue,  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  body  that 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  vice;  in  many  such  cases  tbe 
soul  and  the  body  do  not  seem  to  be  fel* 
lows. 

Socrates  was  an  extraordinarv  instance 
of  this  nature.    There  chanced  to  be  a 


*  TUi  refen  to  BbM*  MU  Ptrf't  vMnUt 
Treatin  Dt  OauaM  fkinifnmam:  whieh  hM  raa 
throucb  many  adiUona  both  is  I<UiB  and  ItuiU.  ■• 
diadinUIS. 
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great  phyraoenomist  in  his  time  at  Athens, 
yrbo  had  made  strange  discoveries  of  men's 
tempers  and  inclinations  by  their  outward 
appearances.  Socrates's  disciples,  that 
they  might  pot  this  artist  to  the  trial,  car- 
liea  him  to  their  master,  whom  he  had 
never  sees  before,  and  did  not  know  he 
was  then  in  company  with  him.  After  a 
short  examination  of  his  face,  the  physiog- 
nomist proDoonced  him  the  most  lewd,  u- 
Udinoas,  drunken  old  fellow  that  he  had 
ever  met  with  in  his  whole  life.  Upon 
wUch  the  disdples  all  bnrst  out  a-laugh- 
mg,  as  thinking  they  had  detected  the 
febehood  and  vanity  of  his  art.  But  So- 
crates told  them,  that  the  principles  of  his 
art  might  be  very  true,  notwithstanding  his 
present  mistake;  for  that  he  himself  was 
natorally  inclined  to  those  particular  vices 
which  the  physiognomist  had  discovered 
in  his  countenance,  but  that  he  had  con- 
qnered  the  strong  dispoations  he  was  bom 
with,  by  the  dictates  of  philosophy.* 

We  are  indeed  told  by  an  ancient  author,  f 
tiiat  Socrates  very  much  resembled  Slenus 
in  his  face ;  which  we  find  to  have  been 
very  rightly  observed  from  the  statues  and 
bo^  of  boui,  that  are  still  extant ;  as  well 
as  on  several  antiaue  seals  and  precious 
stooes,  which  are  Tr«}uentiy  enough  to  be 
met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But 
however  observations  of  this  nature  may 
sometimes  hold,  a  wise  man  should  be  par- 
ticularly cautious  how  he  gives  credit  to  a 
man's  outward  appearance.  It  is  an  irre- 
parable injustice  we  are  g^ty  of  towards 
one  another,  when  we  are  prejudiced  by 
the  looks  and  features  of  those  whom  we  do 
not  know.  How  often  do  we  conceive  ha- 
tred against  a  person  of  worth,  or  fancy  a 
man  to  be  proud  or  ill-natured  by  his  as- 
pect, whom  we  think  we  cannot  esteem  too 
much  when  we  are  acquainted  with  lus  real 
character?  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  admirable 
Sjrstem  of  Ethics,  reckons  this  particular 
inchnadon  to  take  a  premdice  agamst  a  man 
tar  his  looks,  among  the  smaller  ^ces  in 
morality,  and,  if  I  remember,  g^vea  it  the 
naxae  m  & /iro»ofiolefi*ia.X 


"So.  87.3    Saturday,  June  9,  1711. 

inmiiim  Be  ends  eotori.        Vtrf.  Ect.  U.  17. 

Tiut  not  too  moch  to  tn  eDebantlsg  fkoe. 

Dryilm. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  several  of  my 
speculations  to  bring  people  to  an  uncon- 
cerned behaviour  with  relation  to  their  per- 
sons, whether  beautiful  or  defective.  As 
the  secrets  of  the  Ugly  Club  were  exposed 
to  the  public,  that  men  might  see  there 
were  some  noble  spirits  in  the  age,  who  are 


•  Cieer.  Tuc  Ou.  5.  et  De  Fata 

I  PI»t-  Oonviv. 

I  A  6i«ek  word,  oaed  in  tbe  New  Testament,  Bom. 
H.  11,  and  Epb.  vL  9:  where  it  ia  aaid  that  "God  ii  no 
•eapeeter  of  penona."  Hera  it  signifliM  a  (C^ndice 
afjiiBMarenosfonwdfttat  Ua  ooonteaance,  Ac  too 
kaatily. 


not  at  all  displeased  with  themselves  upon 
considerations  which  they  had  no  choice  in; 
so  the  discourse  concemmg  Idols  tfended  to 
lessen  the  value  people  put  upon  them- 
selves ^m  personal  advantages  and  gifts 
of  nature.  As  to  the  latter  species  of  man- 
kind, the  beauties,  whether  male  or  female, 
they  are  generally  the  most  untractablc 
people  d[  all  others.  You  are  so  excessively 
perplexed  with  the  particularities  in  their 
behaviour,  that  to  be  at  ease,  one  would  be 
apt  to  wish  there  were  no  such  creatures. 
They  expect  so  great  allowances,  and  give 
so  little  to  others,  that  they  who  have  to  do 
with  them  find  in  the  mun,  a  man  with  a 
better  person  than  ordinary,  and  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  might  be  very  happily  changed 
for  such  to  whom  nature  has  been  less  libe- 
raL  The  handsome  fellow  is  usually  so 
much  a  gentietnan,  and  the  fine  Woman  has 
something  so  becoming,  that  there  is  no 
enduring  either  of  them.  It  has  therefore 
been  generally  my  choice  to  mix  with 
cheerfiil  ugly  creatures,  rather  than  gen- 
tiemen  who  are  graceful  enough  to  omit  or 
do  what  they  please ;  or  beauties  who  have 
charms  enough  to  do  and  say  what  would 
be  disobliging  in  any  but  themselves. 

Diffidence  and  presumption,  upon  ac- 
count of  our  persons,  are  equally  faults; 
and  both  arise  from  the  want  of  knowing, 
or  rather  endeavouring  to  know  ourselves, 
and  for  what  we  ought  to  be  valued  or  ne- 
glected. But  indeed  I  did  not  ima^e  these 
nttie  considerations  and  coquetries  could 
have  tiie  ill  consequences  as  I  find  they 
have,  by  the  followmg  letters  of  my  corres- 
pondents ;  where  it  seems  beauty  is  thrown 
into  the  account,  in  matters  of  sale,  to  those 
who  receive  no  &vour  from  the  charmers. 

'  June  4. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — After  I  have  assm^ 
ed  you  I  am  in  every  respect  one  of  the 
handsomest  young  girls  about  town,  I  need 
be  particular  in  nothing  but  the  make  of 
my  face,  which  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
exactly  oval.  This  I  take  to  proceed  from 
a  temper  that  naturally  inchnes  me  both  to 
speak  and  hear. 

'With  tills  account  yen  may  wonder 
how  I  can  have  the  varaty  to  oner  myseli 
as  a  candidate,  which  I  now  do,  to  a  society 
where  the  Spectator  and  Hecatissa  have 
been  admitted  with  so  much  applause.  I 
don't  want  to  be  put  in  mind  how  very  de 
fective  I  am  in  every  thing  that  is  ugly:  I 
am  too  sensible  of  my  own  unworthiness  in 
this  particular,  and  therefore  I  only  pro- 
pose myself  as  a  f(»l  to  the  dub. 

'  You  see  how  honest  I  have  been  to  con- 
fess all  my  imperfections,  which  is  a  great 
deal  to  come  from  a  woman,  and  what  I 
hope  you  will  encourage  with  the  favour  of 
your  interest 

"  There  can  be  no  objection  made  on  the 
ade  of  the  matchless  Hecatissa,  since  it  is 
certain  I  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  giving  hep 
the  least  occaaton  of  jealousy  :  and  then  a 
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joint-stool  in  the  veiy  lowest  place  at  the 
table,  is  all  the  honour  that  is  coveted  hy 

'  Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
'ROSALINDA.' 

•P.  S.  I  have  sacrificed  mv  necklace  to 
put  into  the  public  lottery  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  And  last  Saturdav,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  began  to 
patch  indifferently  on  both  sides  of  my 
face.' 

•London,  June  7,  1711. 

*Mr.  SPECTATOR,-^Up<»i  reading  your 
late  dissertation  concerning  Idols,  I  cannot 
but  complain  to  you  that  there  are,  in  six 
or  seven  places  of  this  <aty,  coffee-houses 
kept  by  persons  of  that  sisterhood.  These 
idms  sit  and  receive  all  day  long  the  adora- 
tion of  the  youth  within  such  and  such  dis- 
tricts. I  know  in  particular,  goods  are  not 
entered  as  they  ought  to  be  at  the  custom- 
house, nor  law-reports  perused  at  tide 
Temple,  by  reason  of  one  beauty  who  de- 
lidns  the  young  merchants  too  long  near 
'Change,  and  another  fair  one  who  keeps 
the  students  at  her  house  when  they  should 
be  at  study.  It  would  be  worth  your  while 
to  see  how  the  idolaters  alternately  offer 
incense  to  their  idols,  and  what  heart-burn- 
ings arise  in  those  who  wsut  for  their  turn 
to  receive  kind  aspects  from  those  little 
thrones,  which  all  the  company,  but  these 
lovers,  call  the  bars.  I  saw  a  gentleman 
turn  as  pale  as  ashes,  because  an  idol  turned 
the  sugar  in  a  tea-dish  for  his  rival,  and 
carelessly  called  the  boy  to  serve  him,  with 
a  "Sirrah!  why  don't  yon  give  the  gentle- 
pfian  the  box  to  please  himself?"  Certain 
it  is,  that  a  very  hopeful  young  man  was 
taken  with  leads  in  his  pockets  below  the 
bridge,  where  he  intended  to  drown  him- 
self, because  his  idol  would  wash  the  dish 
in  which  she  had  just  drank  tea,  before  she 
would  let  him  use  it. 

'  I  am,  sir,  a  person  past  bdng  amorous, 
and  do  not  give  this  information  out  of  envy 
or  jealousy,  but  I  am  a  real  sufferer  by  it 
These  lovers  take  any  thing  for  tea  and 
coffee ;  I  saw  one  yesterday  surfeit  to  make 
his  court,  and  all  his  rivals,  at  the  same 
time,  loud  in  the  commendation  of  liquors 
that  went  against  every  body  in  the  room 
that  was  not  in  love.  While  these  young 
feUows  resign  their  stomachs  with  their 
hearts,  and  drink  at  the  idol  in  this  man- 
ner, we  who  come  to  do  business,  or  talk 
pditics,  are  utterly  poiscmed.  They  have 
also  drams  for  those  who  are  more  enam- 
oured than  ordinary;  and  it  is  very  common 
for  such  as  are  too  low  in  constitution  to 
ogle  the  idol  upon  the  strength  of  tea,  to 
flust^  themselves  with  warmer  liquors: 
thus  all  pretenders  advance,  as  fast  as  they 
can,  to  a  fever,  or  a  diabetes.  I  must  re- 
peat to  you,  that  I  do  not  look  with  an  evil 
eye  upon  the  profit  of  the  idols,  or  the  di- 
versions of  the  lovers;  what  I  hope  from 
this  remonstrance,  is  only  that  we  plain 
peofdie  may  not  be  lerred  «s  if  we  were 


[No.  ML 

idolaters;  but  that  from  the  time  c(  pub- 
lishing this  in  your  paper,  the  idols  would 
mix  ratsbane  <nily  for  their  admirers,  and 
take  more  care  of  us  who  don't  love  them. 
'  1  am,  sir,  yours,  ' 
R.  'T.T.' 


No.  88.]    Monday,  June  11,  iril. 

aoM  doniol  ftdaat,  *a4aat  «am  ulia  flirxt 

nrt.  EcL  UL  IS. 

'  Wliat  win  not  aaMcn  do  when  SBrruu  Una  yr*. 

mine?' 

'May  30,  1711. 
'Mr.  Spectator,— I  have  no    small 
value  for  your  endeavours  to  lay  before  the 
world  what  may  escape  their  observation, 
and  yet  highly  conduces  to  their  service. 
You  nave,  I  tlunk,  succeeded  verv  well  on 
many  subjects;  and  seem  to  have  been  con- 
veraant  in  very  different  scenes  of  life.  But 
in  the  considerations  of  mankind,  as  a  Spec- 
tator, you  should  not  omit  circumstances 
which  relate  to  the  inferior  part  of  the 
world,  any  more  than  those  which  concern 
the  greater.  There  is  one  thing  in  particu- 
lar which  I  wonder  you  have  not  touched 
upon,  and  that  is  the  general  corruption  of 
manners  in  the  servants  of  Great  Britain. 
I  am  a  man  that  have  travelled  and  seen 
many  nations,  but  have  ior  seven  yearslast 
past  resided  constantly  in  London,  or  with- 
m  twenty  miles  of  it    In  this  time  I  have 
contracted  a  numerous  acquaintance  among 
the  best  sort  of  people,  and  have  hardly 
found  one  of  them  happy  in  their  servants. 
This  is  matter  of  great  astcoishment  to 
foreigners,  and  all  such  as  have  visited 
foreign  countries;  especially  mnce  we  can- 
not but  observe,  that  tiiere  is  no  part  of  the 
world  where  servants  have thoseprivilegea 
and  advanti^es  as  in  England.   They  have 
no  where  else  such  lAentiful  diet,  large 
wt^es,  or  indulgent  liberty.    There  is  no 
place  where  they  labour  less,  and  yet  where 
they  are  so  Uttle  respectful,  more  wasteful, 
more  negligent,  «•  where  they  so  frequent- 
ly change  their  masters.    To  this  I  attri- 
bute, in  a  great  measure,  the  frequent  rob- 
beries ana  lowes  which  we  suffer  on  the 
high  read  and  in  our  own  houses.    That 
indeed  which  gives  me  the  present  thought 
of  this  kind  is,  that  a  careless  groom  of 
mine  has  spoiled  me  the  prettiest  pad  in 
the  world,  with  only  riding  him  ten  miles; 
and  I  assure  you,  if  I  were  to  make  a  regia- 
ter  of  aU  the  horses  I  have  known  thus 
abused  by  negUgence  of  servants  the  num- 
ber would  mount  a  rMpment    I  wish  yax 
would  give  us  your  mservations,  that  we 
may  know  how  to  treat  these  rogues,  or 
that  we  masters  may  enter  into  measures 
to  reform  them.  Pray  give  us  a  speculatioa 
in  general  about  servants^  and  yon  make 

"'  'PHbS)-BRITANNICUS. 

'P.  S.  Pray  do  not  omit  the  mention  of 
grooms  in  particular.' 
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This  honeat  gentleman,  who  is  ao  desroas 
that  I  should  write  a  satire  upon  grooms, 
has  a  great  deal  of  reason  for  his  resent- 
ment; and  I  know  no  evil  wliich  touches  all 
manfciwl  so  much  as  this  of  the  misbeha- 
TyaoT  of  seirants. 

The  complaint  of  this  letter  runs  wholly 
upon  men-serrants;  and  I  can  attribute  the 
ficmtioDaiesB  which  has  at  present  pre- 
vailed amon^  them,  to  nothing  but  what  an 
bnndred  before  me  haye  asenoed  it  to,  the 
custom  o(  nving  board-w^es.  This  one 
instance  of  &lae  economy  is  sufficient  to  de- 
bauch the  whole  nation  of  serv^ta,  ai»d 
makes  them  as  it  were  but  for  some  part 
«f  their  time  in  that  quality.  They  are 
either  attendbie  in  places  where  they  meet 
and  run  into  ciubs,  or  else  if  they  "wait  at 
taviemE,  thejr  eat  siter  their  masters,  and 
reserve  their  w^;es  for  other  occasions. 
FroiB  hence  it  arises,  that  they  are  bat  in  a 
lower  degree  what  their  masters  them- 
selves  ars;  and  usually  affect  an  imitation 
of  their  manners;  and  yon  have  in  liveries, 
beanx,  fops,  and  coxcombs,  in  as  high  per- 
fistian  as  among  people  that  keep  eqya- 
p^esL  It  is  a  common  humour  among  the 
retnme  f>f  people  of  quality,  when  they  are 
in  their  revds,  that  is,  when  they  are  out 
«f  tbar  master's  si^t,  to  assume  in  a  hu- 
■Mraas  wa^  the  names  and  titles  of  those 
whose  liveries  thev  wear.  By  which  means 
characters  and  distinctions  become  so  fa^ 
miliar  to  them,  that  it  is  to  this,  among 
other  causes,  raie  may  impute  a  certmn  in- 
solence among  our  servants,  that  they  take 
no  notice  of  any  gentleman,  thoDjgh  they 
know  him  ever  so  well,  except  be  is  an  a«- 
qnaintance  cf  their  master's. 

My  obscurity  and  taciturnity  leave  me  at 
liberty,  without  scandal,  to  dme,  if  I  think 
fit,  at  a  common  ordinary,  in  the  meanest 
as  well  as  the  most  sumptuous  house  c^ 
atettainment.— Falling  in  the  other  day  at 
a  rictiiallii^bonsc  near  the  house  of  peers, 
I  heai<d  the  maid  come  down  and  tell  the 
Imdiady  at  the  bar,  that  my  lord  bishop 
swore  he  would  throw  her  out  at  window, 
if  she  did  not  bring  up  more  mild  beer,  and 
that  my  lord  duke  would  have  a  double 
nmg  of  puil.  My  surprise  was  increased, 
■1  hearing  kwd  ani  vamo  rcacks  speak  and 
answer  to  each  other  upon  the  public  affairs, 
by  the  names  of  the  moat  illustrious  c£  our 
aobifitv;  till  of  a  sadden  one  cane  nmnii^ 
in,  ana  cried  the  faonse  was  riaag.  Down 
came  all  the  company  together  wd  away  t 
The  alehouse  was  immediately  fiUed  with 
damour,  and  scoring  one  mug  to  the  mar- 
quis of  such  a  place,  oil  and  vinegar  to  such 
SB  nri,  three  quarts  to  mv-new  lord  for 
wetifaig  his  rifle,  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  thing 
too  notorions  to  menticD  the  crowds  of  ser- 
vants, and  their  insolence,  near  the  courts 
of  justice^  and  the  sturs  towards  the  su- 
pseme  aaseanbly,  where  there  is  a  muversal 
Mockery  of  all  order,  such  riotoas  clamour 
md  Kcentioos  coBfrnsian,  that  cmt  would 
Aink  the  whole  nstico  lived  in  jest,  and 
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that  there  were  no  such  thing  as  rule  and 

distinction  among  us. 

The  next  place  of  resort,  wherein  the 
servile  world  are  let  loose,  is  at  the  entrance 
of  Hyde  Park,  while  the  gentry  are  at  the 
ring.  Hither  people  bring  their  lackeys  out 
of  state,  and  nere  it  is  that  all  they  say  at 
their  tables,  and  act  in  their  houses,  is 
communicated  to  the  whole  town.  There 
are  men  of  wit  in  all  conditions  of  life;  and 
mixing  with  these  people  at  their  diversions, 
I  have  heard  coquettes  and  prudes  as  well 
rallied,  and  insolence  and  pride  exposed 
(allowing  for  their  want  of  «lucation)_  with 
as  much  humour  and  good  sense,  as  in  Uie 
]>olitest  companies.  It  is  a  general  observa- 
tion, that  all  dependents  run  in  some  mea- 
sure into  the  manners  and  behaviour  of 
those  whom  they  serve.  You  shall  fre- 
quently meet  -wiih  lovers  and  men  of  in- 
trigue among  the  lackeys  as  well  as  at 
White's  or  in  the  ride-boxes.  I  remember 
sane  years  ago  an  instance  of  this  kind.  A 
footman  to  a  captain  of  the  guards  used  fre- 
quently, when  his  master  was  out  of  Uie 
way,  to  cany  on  amours  and  make  assigna- 
tions in  his  master's  dothes.  The  fellow 
had  a  very  good  person,  and  there  are  very 
many  women  that  think  no  further  than  the 
outside  of  a  gentleman:  besides  which,  he 
was  almost  as  learned  a  man  as  the  colonel 
himself r' I  say,  thus  qualified,  the  fellow 
could  scrawl  billet-doux  so  well,  and  fiir- 
rash  a  conversation  on  the  common  topics, 
that  he  had,  as  they  call  it,  a  great  deal  ot 
good  business  on  his  hands.  It  happened 
one  day,  tliat  coming  down  a  tavern  stairs 
in  his  master's  fine  guard-coat  with  a  well- 
4ressed  woman  masked,  he  met  the  colonel 
coming  up  with  other  company;  but  with  a 
ready  assurance  he  quitted  his  lady,  came 
up  to  him  and  said,  '  Sir,  I  know  you  have 
tod  much  respect  for  yourself  to  cane  me 
in  this  honourable  habit  But  you  see  there 
is  a  lady  in  the  case,  and  I  hope  on  that 
score  also  you  will  put  off  your  anger  till  I 
have  told  you  all  another  time.'  After  a 
little  pause  the  colonel  cleared  up  his  coun- 
toiance,  and  with  an  air  of  familiarity  whis- 
pered his  man  apart,  'Sirrah,  bnng  the 
lady  with  you  to  ask  pardon  for  you;'  then 
aloud,  '  Look  to  it.  Will,  111  never  forgive 
you  else.'  The  fellow  went  back  to  his 
mistress,  and  tcJling  her,  with  a  loud  voice 
and  an  oath,  that  was  the  bonestest  fellow 
in  the  world,  conveyed  her  to  a  hackney- 
coach. 

But  the  many  irregularities  committed  by 
servants  in  the  places  above-mentioned,  as 
well  as  in  the  theatres,  of  which  masters 
are  generally  the  occasions,  are  too  various 
not  to  need  being  resumed  on  another  occa- 
sion. 


Na  89.]     Tuetday,  June  12,  1711. 


Fvtita  hiae,  Javtncfqii*  •eneanit 
Finem  animo  cenam,  miseriaque  viatica  eanh 


Craabocflet.    Msmeraatet.    QaM?  . 
Ifoova  diem  doaaa?  asd  cam  hix  alien  renit. 
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f am  em  IwiMniiiia  eonmniBlmiif;  ctea  lUnd  crai 
Egent  bM  anno*,  et  nrnper  paalam  erit  oltra. 
Nam  quamvi*  prope  te,  quamTii  temone  nb  DUO, 
VeiKntem  aeae  Sruatia  lectaben  canlbuni. 

Pats.  Sat.  8.  r.  M. 

fen.  From  thee  both  old  and  yoiuig,  witb  profit  leatD 
Tbe  bounds  of  ffood  and  evil  to  dilcern. 

Cbra.  Unhappy  he  who  doei  tbia  work  a<Uoai1>. 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  search  delay: 
Bis  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day. 

Pers.  But  is  one  day  of  ease  too  much  to  boiTow? 

Cbrx.  Tes,  sure ;  fbr  yealerday  was  once  to-morrow. ' 
That  yesterday  is  fone,  and  notbinc  gain'd; 
And  all  thy  fruitless  days  will  thus  be  drain'd: 
For  thoa  hast  more  to-morro«>  yet  to  aak. 
And  wilt  be  ever  to  befiin  tby  task; 
Who,  like  tte  hindmoM  cbariot-wheela,  art  cant. 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  reach  the  first.— Drfdm. 

As  my  correspondents  upon  the  subject 
of  love  are  very  numerDos,  it  is  my  design, 
if  possible,  to  range  them  under  several 
heads,  and  address  myself  to  them  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  first  branch  of  them,  to 
whose  service  I  shall  dedicate  this  paper, 
are  those  that  have  to  do  with  women  of 
dilatory  tempers,  who  are  for  spinning  out 
the  time  of^  courtship  to  an  immoderate 
length,  without  being  able  either  to  close 
■with  their  lovers,  or  to  dismiss  tliem.  I 
have  many  letters  by  me  filled  with  com- 
plunts  against  tliis  sort  of  women.  In  one 
of  them  no  less  a  man  than  a  brother  of  the 
coif  tells  me,  that  he  began  his  suit  vicesimo 
nono  Caroli  aecundi,  before  he  had  been  a 
twelve-month  at  the  Temple;  that  he  pro- 
secuted it  for  many  years  after  he  was  called 
to  the  bar;  that  at  present  he  is  a  sei^eant 
at  law;  and  notwithstanding  he  hoped  that 
matters  would  have  been  long  since  Drought 
to  an  issue,  the  fiur  one  still  demurs. — I 
am  so  well  pleased  with  this  gentleman's 
phrase,  that  I  shall  distinguish  this  sect  of 
■women  by  the  title  of  Demurrers.  I  find  by 
another  letter  from  one  that  calls  himself 
Thyrsis,  that  his  mistress  has  been  demur- 
ring above  these  seven  years.  But  among 
all  my  pltuntiffs  of  tlus  nature,  I  most  pity 
the  unfortunate  Philander,  a  man  of  axxm- 
stant  pasnon  and  plentifiil  fortune,  who  sets 
forth  that  the  timorous  and  irresolute  Syl- 
■via  has  demurred  till  she  is  i»st  child- 
bearing.  Strephon  appears  by  his  letter  to 
be  a  veiy  choleric  lover,  and  in^ecover^ly 
smitten  ■with  one  that  demurs  out  of  selt- 
interest  He  tells  me  with  great  passion 
that  she  has  bubbled  him  oat  of  kis  youth; 
that  she  drilled  him  on  to  five  and  fifty,  and 
that  he  verily  believes  she  will  drop  him 
in  his  old  age,  if  she  can  find  her  accoimt  in 
another.  I  shall  canclude  this  narrative 
with  a  letter  from  honest  Sam  Hopewell,  a 
very  pleasant  fellow,  who  it  seems  has  at 
last  married  a  demurrer.  I  must  only  pre- 
mise, that  Sam,  who  is  a  very  good  botde- 
companicn,  haa  been  the  diversion  of  his 
friends,  upon  accoimt  of  his  iMssion,  ever 
since  the  year  one  thouaand  rix  hundred 
and  dghty-one. 

*Dear  Sir, — ^You  know  very  well  my 
paanon  fbr  Mrs.  Martha,  and  what  adance 
•he  has  led  me.  She  took  me  out  at  the  age 


of  two  and  twenty,  and  dodged  with  me 
above  thirty  years.  I  have  loved  her  till 
she  is  grown  as  grey  as  a  cat,  and  am  irith 
much  ado  become  the  master  of  her  per- 
son, such  as  it  is  at  jiresent.  She  is  however 
in  my  eye  a  very  charming  old  woman. 
We  often  lament  that  we  did  not  many 
sooner,  but  she  has  nobody  to  blame  fbr  it 
but  herselt  You  know  very  well  that  the 
would  never  think  of  me  wnilst  she  had  a 
tooth  in  her  head.  I  have  pnt  the  date  of 
ray  pasdon,  anno  amori*  trigtmno  ftrimo, 
instead  of  a  posy  on  my  wedding  ring.  I 
expect  you  should  send  me  a  congratolatory 
letter,  or,  if  yoa  pleaac,  an  epithalamium 
upon  this  occaaon.  Mrs.  Martha's  and 
yours  eternally,       SAM  HOPEWELL.' 

In  order  to  banish  an  evil  out  of  the 
world,  that  does  not  only  produce  great  un- 
eaaness  to  private  persons,  but  has  also  a 
very  bad  iimuence  on  the  puWc,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  the  folly  of  demurrage, 
from  two  or  three  reflections  which  I  earn- 
estiy  recommend  to  the  thoughts  of  my  fiur 
readers. 

First  of  aU,  I  would  have  them  serioo^ 
think  (HI  the  shortness  of  their  time.  Life 
is  not  long  enough  for  a  coquette  to  play  all 
her  tricks  in.  A  timorous  woman  drops  into 
her  grave  before  she  has  done  deliberating. 
Were  the  age  of  man  the  same  that  it  was 
before  the  flood,  a  lady  might  sacrifice  half 
a  century  to  a  scruple,  and  be  two  or  three 
ages  in  demurring.  Had  she  mne  hundred 
years  good,  she  might  hold  out  to  the  coo- 
versicm  of  the  Jews  before  she  thought  fit 
to  be  prevailed  upon.  But,  alasl  she  caght 
to  play  her  part  in  haste,  when  she  con- 
siders that  she  is  suddoily  to  quit  the  stage, 
and  make  room  for  others. 

In  the  second  filace,  I  would  desire  my 
female  readers  to  consider,  that  as  the  term 
of  life  is  short,  that  of  heanty  is  much 
shorter.  The  finest  skin  ■wrinkles  in  a  few 
years,  and  loses  the  strength  of  its  coloor- 
mgs  so  soon,  that  we  have  scarce  time  to 
admire  it.  I  might  embellish  this  subject 
with  roses  and  rambows,  and  several  outer 
ingenious  conceits,  which  I  may  possibly 
reserve  for  another  opportunity. 

There  is  a  third  consideration  which  I 
would  likewise  recommend  to  a  demurrer, 
and  that  is  the  great  dang^  of  her  felling 
in  love  when  she  is  about  threescore,  if  she 
cannot  satisfy  her  doubts  and  scniples  be- 
fbre  that  time.  There  is  a  lund  «  ^^^ 
springs  that  sometimes  (^  into  the  blood 
m  an  old  woman,  and  turns  her  into  a  very 
odd  sort  of  an  animal.  I  would  therefore 
have  the  demurrer  consider  what  a  strange 
figure  she  ■will  make,  if  she  chances  to  get 
over  all  difBculties,  and  comes  to  a  final 
resolution  in  that  unseasonable  part  of  her 
life. 

I  would  not  however  be  understood,  by 
any  thing  I  have  here  said,  to  dlscaunge 
that  natwal  modesty  in  the  sex,  which  its- 
der>  a  retreat  firom  the  first  i^praacbes  of 
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•  kwer  both  &aiuenable  and  graceful  All 
that  I  intend  is,  to  advise  them,  when  they 
are  pnxapted  by  reason  and  inclination,  to 
demnr  only  out  of  form,  and  so  far  as  de- 
cency requires.  A  virtuous  woman  should 
reject  the  first  (#er  of  marriage,  as  a  good 
man  does  that  of  a  bishopric;  but  I  would 
advise  neither  the  one  nor  the  pther  to  peiv 
into  refiisin^  what  they  secretly  approve. 
I  would  in  this  particular  propose  the  ex- 
ample of  Eve  to  all  her  daughters,  as  Mil- 
tno  has  rraresented  her  in  the  following 
passage,  which  I  cannot  forbear  transcrib- 
ing entire,  though  only  the  twelve  last  lines 
are  to  my  present  purpoae. 

Ite  rib  be  fonn'd  ami  ftabiaii'd  witb  Ui  bandi: 
Uadcr  bii  fbnniiw  bands  a  cnatore  grew, 
MnHks,  but  dinSent  nx ;  ao lorely  (hit, 
Tku  »bat  aeeni'd  <Ur  Id  all  the  world,  sMinM  bow 
Una,  or  ia  ber  munm'd  np,  in  ber  conMin'd, 
Ad<  ia  bet  looka;  wUcb  mna  that  time  influ'd 
9mttutm  Into  ny  bean,  nnMt  belbra; 
Aid  into  an  ttiinfi  from  ber  air  inepir'd 
The  fpirit  ot  love  and  amoroue  deligbt. 

S*  dimppear'd,  and  left  me  dark :  I  wak'd 
To  jbd  her,  or  Oir  ever  to  deplore 
Ber  loei.  and  otber  pteaaurea  all  ablare; 
Wten  oat  of  hofie,  bebold  ber,  not  nr  off; 
Sacbaa  I  aaw  bier  in  my  dream,  adora'd 
WUb  wbat  an  earita  or  beaven  eould  beatow 
To  aake  ber  amiable.    On  ate  came, 
lad  by  ber  beav'nijr  Maker,  though  unseen, 
Aad  loidad  by  Ilia  voice,  nor  nninfbrm'd 
OTmiptiai  aanctity  and  marriage  ritea: 
Vnee  waa  ia  all  her  ataps,  beaven  in  her  aye, 
la  nery  (eatore  dignity  and  love. 
LoTCijaT'd,  eoald  not  forbear  aloud: 

"TUa  tarn  batb  made  amenda:  tboo  bast  AiUUI'd 
Ttgr  worda.  Creator,  bounteooa  and  benignl 
Cixr  ofall  tbinga  bir;  but  faireat  Ibia 
OTaO  tby  gifta.  nor  eoviett.    I  now  aee 
Boae  ofaiy  boor,  Oeab  of  my  fleab,  m^rselC— 

Ae  beard  nte  tbna.  and  though  divinely  brought, 
Tet  iaaoeence  and  virgin  modeaty, 
Ber  Tirtoe,  and  the  conacienoe  of  her  worth, 
"nu  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  nnaought  be  won,     . 
m  oMooa,  not  obtraain,  but  retiT*a 
Tbeamedeairable;  or,  toaay  all. 
Mhue  beneIC  ibougb  pure  of  ainAil  thoogbt, 
Wiangbt  in  her  io,  tliat  seeing  me  abe  lam'd. 
I  Miowd  ber:  aba  wbat  waa  honour  knew, 
^  witb  obseqaioua  maleaty  apnov'd 
•If  pleaded  leaaofl.    Ta  the  nuptial  bower 

I M  ber  binding  like  the  morn 

J>«rsdiM  Lart,  viii.  IDt—Sll. 


Ka  9a]     Wednetday,  June  13,  1711. 

Hagnoa  sine  virifcus  ignis 

bcamm  ftirit Pirg.  Qmrg.  ill.  W. 

'  b  ad  the  rage  of  impotent  desire, 
IbeyiM  a  qoenchleaa  flame,  a  fruitleaa  file.* 

TwEaE  is  not,  in  my  ojnnion,  a  conn- 
^atioo  more  effectual  to  extinguish  inor- 
nate desres  in  the  soul  of  man,  than  die 
Minis  of  Plato  and  his  followers  upon  that 
•oliject  They  tell  us,  that  evety  pasnon 
^l^h  has  been  contracted  by  the  soul 
™ra«  her  rendence  in  the  boay,  remains 
*>th  her  in  a  separate  state;  and  that  the 
•ow  in  the  bodv,  or  out  of  the  body,  differs 
BO  more  than  the  man  does  from  himself 
'^ea  he  is  in  his  house,  or  in  open  air. 
Waen  therefore  the  obscene  passions  in 
fflticalar  have  once  taken  root,  and  spread 
w^elvea  in  the  soail,  they  cleave  to  her 
■"JMaUy,  and  reauiin  in  her  for  ever, 


after  the  body  is  cast  off  and  thrown  amde. 
As  an  argument  to  confirm  this  their  doc- 
trine, they  observe,  that  a  lewd  youth  who 
goes  on  in  a  continued  course  of  voluptuous- 
ness, advances  by  degrees  into  a  libidinous 
old  man;  and  that  the  passion  survives  in 
the  mind  when  it  is  altogether  dead  in  the 
body;  nay,  that  the  desire  grows  more 
violent,  and  (like  all  other  habits)  gathers 
strength  by  age  at  the  same  time  that  it 
has  no  power  of  executing  its  own  pur- 
poses. If,  say  they,  the  soul  is  the  most 
subject  to  these  passions  at  a  time  when  it 
has  the  least  instigaticms  from  the  body, 
we  may  well  suppose  she  will  still  retam 
them  when  she  is  entirely  divested  of  it. 
The  very  substance  of  the  soul  is  festered 
with  them,  the  gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to 
be  ever  cured;  tne  inflammation  will  rage 
to  all  eternity. 

In  this  therefore,  (say  the  Platoniats,) 
consists  the  punishment  of  a  voluptuous 
man  after  death.  He  is  tormented  with 
desires  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
gratify^  solicited  by  a  pasaon  that  has  nei- 
ther objects  nor  organs  adapted  to  it  He 
lives  in  a  state  of  invincible  deare  and  im- 
potence, and  always  bums  in  the  pursuit 
of  what  he  always  despairs  to  possess.  It 
is  for  this  reason  (says  Plato)  that  the  souls 
of  the  dead  appear  frequently  in  ceme- 
teries, and  hover  about  the  places  where 
their  bodies  are  buried,  as  still  hankering 
after  thdr  old  brutal  pleasures,  and  de- 
siring again  to  enter  the  body  that  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  folfiUing  them. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have 
made  use  of  this  Platonic  notion,  so  far  as 
it  regards  the  subsistence  of  our  passions 
after  death,  with  great  beauty  and  strength 
of  reason.  Plato  indeed  carries  the  thought 
very  far  when  he  grafts  upon  it  his  opimon 
of  ghosts  appearing  in  places  of  burial 
Though  I  must  confess,  if  one  did  believe 
that  the  departed  souls  of  men  and  women 
wandered  up  and  down  these  lower  re- 
gions, and  enterttuned  themselves  with  the 
sight  of  their  species,  one  could  not  de- 
vise a  more  proper  hell  for  an  impure 
spirit  than  that  which  Plato  has  touched 
upon. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  drawn  such 
a  state  of  torments  in  the  description  of 
Tantalns,  who  was  punished  with  the  rage 
of  an  eternal  thirst,  and  set  up  to  the  chm 
in  water  that  fled  from  his  lips  whenever 
he  attempted  to  drink  it 

Virgjl  who  has  cast  the  whole  system  of 
Platonic  philosophy,  so  for  as  it  relates  to 
the  sold  of  man,  into  beautiful  allegories, 
in  the  dxth  book  of  his  /Eneid  gives  us 
the  punishment  of  a  voluptuary  after  death, 
not  unlike  that  which  we  are  here  speak- 
ing of: 

^liUeent  genealibus  altis 

Aurea  flilcrk  toris,  opulnque  ante  ora  parata 
Regiflco  luzu :  ftariarum  maxima  Jitxta 
Aecubat,  at  maniboa  probibet  eontingeie  manaaa: 
Ezatgitqua  Ihcem  attoUena,  atqua  intonat  ore. 

.ate-vLSM 
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Tbejr  He  Mow  on  (olika  bad*  lUtplay'd, 

And  genial  feoMs  witB  regal  ponp  an  made : 

Tbe  queen  of  furioa  by  tbeir  aide  it  ael. 

And  snatcltefl  fVom  their  mouihB  theunlaated  meat ; 

Whicli,  if  tbey  tooch,  lier  liiMing  anaJcee  ilia  reara, 

Toaainc  lier  tordi  and  tbundarinf  in  tbeir  eara. 

Ihyden, 

That  I  may  a  little  alleviate  the  severity 
ot  this  my  speculation  (which  otherwise 
may  lose  me  several  of  my  polite  readers, )  I 
shall  translate  a  story  tliat  has  been  quoted 
upon  another  occasHO  by  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  present  a^,  as  I  find  it 
in  the  original.  The  reader  will  see  it  is  not 
foreign  to  my  present  aobject,  and  I  dare 
say  will  think  it  a  lively  representation  of 
a  person  lying  under  the  torments  of  such  a 
jtind  of  tantalism,  or  Platonic  hell,  as  that 
which  we  have  now  under  conaderation. 
MonMeur  Pontignan,  speaking  of  a  love- 
adventure  that  happened  to  him  in  the 
country,  gives  the  following  account  of  it.* 

'  When  I  was  in  the  couHtiy  last  sum- 
sf  er,  I  was  often  in  companv  with  a  couple 
of  charming  women,  who  had  all  the  wit 
and  beauty  one  could  deare  in  female  com- 
}>anions,  with  a  dash  of  coquetr}',  that  from 
time  to  time  gave  me  a  great  many  agree- 
able torments.  I  was,  after  my  way,  in  love 
with  both  of  them,  and  had  such  frequent 
opportunities  of  pleading  my  passions  to 
tnem  when  they  were  asunder,  that  I  had 
reason  to  hope  for  particular  favours  from 
each  of  them.  As  I  was  walking  one  even- 
mg  in  my  chamber  with  nothing  about  me 
out  my  night-gown,  they  both  came  into 
my  room,  and  told  me  they  had  a  very 
pleasant  trick  to  put  upon  a  gentleman  that 
Was  in  the  same  house,  provided  I  would 
bear  a  part  in  it.  Upon  this  they  told  me 
such  a  plausible  story,  that  I  laughed  at  their 
contrivance,  and  agreed  to  do  whatever 
they  should  require  <rf  me.  They  imme- 
diately began  to  swaddle  me  up  in  my  night 
gown,  with  long  pieces  of  lineii,  which  they 
folded  about  me  till  they  had  wrapt  me  in 
above  an  hundred  yanu  of  swathe.  My 
arms  were  pressed  to  my  udes,  and  my 
legs  closed  together  by  so  many  wrappers 
one  over  another,  that  I  looked  like  an 
-^^ptian  mummy.  As  I  stood  hcAt  up- 
right upon  one  end  in  this  antique  figure, 
one  of  the  ladies  burst  out  a  laughing. 
"And  now,  Pontignan,"  says  she,  "we 
intend  to  perform  the  promise  that  we  find 
you  have  extorted  from  each  of  us..  You 
nave  often  asked  the  favour  of  us,  and 
I  dare  say  you  are  a  better  bred  cava- 
lier than  to  refuse  to  go  to  bed  with  two 
ladies  that  desire  it  of  you. "  After  having 
stood  a  fit  of  laughter,  I  begged  them  to 
uncase  me,  and  do  with  me  what  they 
pleased.  "  No,  no,"  said  they,  "  we  like 
you  very  well  as  you  are;"  and  upon  that 
ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their 
houses,  and  put  to  bed  in  all  my  swaddles. 
The  room  was  lighted  up  on  all  ^es:  and 
I  was  laid  very  decently  between  a  pair  of 

*  Tbia  ia  •  paraiiiiraaa  of  a  atocr  in  tbe  "  Aeadanie 
Oalaata,"  •  litUa  book  fi'aMi  at  Paria  in  ItOt. 


sheets,  with  my  kead  (which  was  indeed 
the  only  part  I  could  move)  upon  a  very 
high  pillow:  this  was  no  socaier  done/lwt 
my  two  female  friends  came  into  bed  to  me 
in  their  finest  night-clothes.  You  may 
ea«ly  guess  at  the  condition  of  a  man  that 
saw  a  couple  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  the  world  undrest  and  abed  with  him, 
without  being  able  to  stir  hand  or  foot.  I 
begged  them  to  release  aae,  and  stn^led 
all  I  could  to  get  loose,  which  I  did  with  so 
much  violeece,  that  about  midnight  tbey 
both  leaped  out  of  the  bed,  crying  out 
they  were  imdone.  But  seeing  me  safe, 
they  took  their  posts  again,  and  renewed 
their  raillery.  Finding  all  my  prayers  and 
endeavours  were  lost,  I  composed  myself 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  told  them,  that  if 
they  would  not  imbind  me,  1  would  fell 
asleep  between  them,  and  by  that  means 
disgrace  them  for  ever.  But  alas!  this 
was  impossible;  could  I  have  been  di^wsed 
to  it,  they  would  have  prevented  me  by 
several  little  ill-natured  caresses  and  en- 
dearments which  they  bestowed  upon  me. 
As  much  devoted  as  I  am  to  woman-kind, 
I  would  not  pass  such  another  night  to  be 
master  of  the  whole  sex.  My  reader  wffl 
doubtless  be  curious  to  know  what  became  of 
me  the  next  morning.  WTiy  truly  my  bed- 
fellows left  me  an  hour  beftre  day,  and  told 
me,  if  I  wcmld  be  good  and  lie  still,  they 
would  send  somebody  to  take  me  up  as  soon 
as  it  was  time  for  me  to  rise.  Acciardingly 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  an  old 
woman  came  to  unswathe  me.  I  bore  all  this 
very  patiently,  being  resolved  to  take  my 
revenge  of  my  tormentors,  and  to  keep  no 
measures  witn  them  as  socm  as  I  was  at 
liberty;  but  upon  asking  my  (AA  woman 
what  was  become  of  the  two  ladies,  she 
told  me  she  believed  they  were  by  that 
time  withm  sight  of  Paris,  for  that  they 
went  away  in  a  coach  and  ax  before  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning.'  !<• 


Na  91.]     Thursday,  June  14,  17X1. 

In  fliriaa  ignemqne  rnnnt :  amor  omniboa  Um. 

nrw- Omrg.  ULML 


They  raah  Into  tbe  flame ; 
ForlOTeialoidsfall,  aadiaiB  nDt 

Though  the  subject  I  aoi  now  going 
upon  would  be  much  more  properly  the 
foondatton  of  a  comedy,  I  cannot  iarbeat 
inserting  the  drcumstance  which  pleased 
me  in  Uie  account  a  yotin^  lady  gave  m« 
of  the  loves  of  a  &mily  m  town,  which 
shall  be  nameless;  or  rather,  for  the  better 
sotmd  and  elevat^  of  the  history,  instead 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Such-*-one,  I  shall  call 
them  by  Cdgned  names.  Without  further 
pre&ce,  you  are  to  know,  that  witlnn  the 
liberties  of  the  city  of  Westminater  lives 
the  Lady  Honoria,  a  widow  about  the  age 
of  fbrty,  of  a  herithy  constitutian,  gay  tem- 
per, and  degant  peaoot    She  dresses  a 
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Ettle  too  macb  like  »sMt  affects  a  childish 
findoess  in  the  tone  other  v(nce,  sometimes 
a  pretty  sullenness  in  the  leaning  of  her 
head,  and  ao-w  and  then  a  downcast  of  her 
eyes  OD  her  fan.      IM'either  her  imag^ation 
nor  her  health  would  ever  give  her  to  know 
that  she  is  turned  of  twenty;  but  that  in  the 
nudst  cf  these  pretty  sofbie^es,  and  drs  of 
ddicacy   and     attraction,    she  has  a  tail 
daaghter  ■WTthin  a  fortnight  of  fifteen,  who 
impertinently  ciomes  into  the  room,  and 
towers  so  mucli  to'wards  woman,  that  her 
mother  is  al'wraya  checked  by  her  presence, 
and  every  charm  of  Honoria  droops  at  the 
entrance  of  Flavia.     The  agreeable  Flavia 
would  be  -what  she  is  not,  as  well  as  her 
mother  Honoria;  but  all  their  beholders  are 
more  partial  to  an  affectation  of  what  a  per- 
son is  growling  up  to,  than  of  what  has  Seen 
already  enjoyed,  and  is  gone  for  ever.     It 
is  therefore  allo-wed  to  Flavia  to  look  for- 
ward, but  not   to  Honoria  to  look  back. 
Flavia  is  no  ■way  dependent  on  her  mother 
■with  reladon  to  her  fortune,  for  which  rea- 
son thev  live  almost  upon  an  equality  in  con- 
versation; and  as  Honoria  has  given  Flavia 
to  understand,  that  it  is  ill-bred  to  be  al- 
ways calling   mother,   Flavia  is  as  well 
pleased  never  to  be  called  child.    It  hap- 
pens by  this  means,  that  these  ladies  are 
genenuly  rivals  in  all  places  where  they 
i^pear;  and  the  words  mother  and  daugh- 
ter never  pass  between  them  but  out  of 
roite.  Flavia  one  night  at  a  play  observing 
HonDiia  draw  the  eyes  of  several  in  the 
pit,  called  to  a  lady  who  sat  by  her,  and 
bid  her  ask.  her  mother  to  lend  her_  her 
asnS-bax.  for  a  moment.     Another  time, 
when,  a  lover  of  Honoria  ■was  on  his  knees 
beseeching  the  favour  to  kiss  her  hand, 
Flxvia  ruMiii^  into  the  room,  kneeled  down 
bvhim  and  asked  her  blessing.    Several 
of  these  contradictory  acts  of  duty  have 
raised  between  them  such  a  coldness,  that 
Aey  generally  converse  when  they  are  in 
mixed  company  by  ■Way  of  talking  at  one 
another,  ana  not  to  one  another.     Hayoria 
is  ever  complaining  of  a  certain  sufficiency 
in  the  young  women  of  this  age,  who  as- 
same  to  themselves  an  authority  of  carry- 
ing an  things  before  them,  as  if  they  were 
possessors  of  the  esteem  of  mankind,  and  all 
who  were  but  a  year  before  them  in  the 
■world,  were  neglected  or  deceased.    Fla'via 
upon  such  provocation,  is  sure  to  observe, 
that  there  are  people  who  can  redgn  no- 
thing, and  know  not  how  to  give  up  what 
they  know  they  cannot  hold;  that  there 
are  those  who  will  not  allow  youth  their 
follies,  not  because  they  are  themselves 
past  them,  but  because  they  love  to  con- 
tin\ie  in  tbem.    These  beauties  rival  each 
other  on  all  occaaons;  not  that  they  have 
always  had  the  same  lovers,  but  each  has 
kept  up  a  vanity  to  show  the  other  the 
charms  of  her  lover.    Dick  Crastin  and 
Tom  Tnfip,  among  many  others,  have  of 
kile  beea  pretenders  in  this  family:  Dick 
to  BoDoria,  Tom  to  Flavia.  DickistbcoDly 
19 


surviving  beau  of  the  last  age,  and  Tom  al- 
most the  only  one  that  keeps  up  that  order 
of  men  in  this. 

I  wish  I  could  repeat  the  little  circum- 
stances of  a  conversation  of  the  four  lovers 
with  the  s^nrit  in  which  the  young  lady  I 
had  my  account  from,  represented  it  at  a 
visit  where  I  had  the  honour  to  be  present: 
but  it  seems  Dick  Crastin,  the  admirer  ca 
Honoria,  and  Tom  Tulip,  the  pretender  to 
Flavia,  were  purposely  admitted  together 
by  the  ladies,  that  each  might  show  ^he 
other  that  her  lover  had  the  superiority  in 
the  accomplishments  of  that  sort  of  crea.- 
ture  whom  the  sillier  part  of  women  call  a 
fine  gentleman.  As  this  age  has  a  much 
mere  gross  taste  in  courtsliip,  as  well  as  in 
every  thing  else,  than  the  last  had,  these 
g^tlemen  are  instances  of  it  in  thdr  diffe- 
rent manner  of  application.  Tulip  is  ever 
making  alludons  to  the  ■vi^r  al  his  per- 
son, the  sinewy  force  ol  his  make;  ■while 
Crastin  professes  a  wary  observation  of  the 
turns  of  his  mistress's  mind. — Tulip  gives 
himself  the  air  of  a  resistless  ravisher, 
Crastin  practises  that  of  a  skilful  lover. 
Poetry  is  the  inseparable  property  of  every 
man  in  love;  and  as  men  m  ■wit  ■write  verses 
on  those  occa»ons,  the  rest  of  the  worid  re- 
peat the  verses  ot  others.  These  servants 
of  the  ladies  were  used  to  imitate  their 
manner  of  conversation,  and  allude  to  one 
another,  rather  than  interchange  discourse 
in  what  they  sud  when  they  met  Tulip 
the  other  day  seized  his  mistress's  han^ 
and  repeated  out  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love, 

'  Til  I  can  In  soft  battlea  pan  the  night, 
Tet  rise  next  morniag  visoroas  for  tbe  ficbt, 
Fretli  «■  the  daj,  udacUTe  a<  the  Uglit.'^ 

Upon  hearing  this,  Crastin,  ■with  mi  eur 
of  deference,  played  with  Honoria's  fan, 
and  repeated, 

■  Bedley  baa  that  pmailing  nlitle  art, 

That  can  with  a  raaiilleaa  charm  impsit 

The  iooaeit  wialiee  to  the  chaateat  lieart : 

Raise  inch  a  conffict,  kindle  such  a  Are, 

Between  declining  virtue  and  desire. 

mi  the  poor  vanqulsh'd  maid  dissolves  away. 

In  dreams  all  night,  in  sighs  and  tears  all  day.** 

When  Crastin  had  uttered  these  verses 
■with  a  tenderness  which  at  once  spoke  pas- 
sion and  respect,  Honoria  cast  a  trimnph- 
ant  gkince  at  Flavia,  as  exulting  in  the  ele- 
gance of  Crastin's  courtship,  and  upbraid- 
mg  her  with  the  homeliness  of  Tulip's. 
Tulip  understood  the  reproach,  and  in  re- 
turn began  to  applaud  the  ■wisidom  of  old 
amorous  gentlemen,  who  turned  their  mis- 
tress's imagination  as  far  as  possible  from 
what  they  nad  long  themselves  forgot,  and 
ended  his  discourse  with  a  sly  commenda- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  Platonic  love;  at  the 
same  time  he  ran  over,  ■with  a  laughing 
eye,  Crastin's  thin  lees,  meagre  looks,  and 
spare  body.  The  old  gentleman  imme- 
diately left  the  room  with  some  disorder. 


•  Loid  KocbestarVt  Imitation  of  Ite  Brtt  Satire  of 
Uotaoe. 
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and  the  cooveraation  fell  upon  untimely 
^issicni,  after-love,  and  unseasonable  youth. 
Tulip  sun^,  danced,  moved  before  the  glass, 
led  his  mistress  half  a  minuet,  humme4 
'Oeli*  tlM  iUr,  in  tbe  Uoom  of  fifteen  1' 

'When  there  came  a  servant  with'  a  letter  to 
him,  which  was  as  follows: 

*  Sir, — I  understand  very  well  what  you 
meant  by  your  mention  of  Platmic  love.  I 
•hall  be  glad  to  meet  you  immediatdy  in 
Hyde-park,  or  behind  Mont^jue-house, 
or  attend  you  to  Barn-elms,  or  any  other 
fashionable  place  that's  fit  for  a  gentleman 
to  die  in,  that  you  shall  appoint  tor,  tar, 
'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

•RICHARD  CRASTIN.' 

Tulip's  colour  changed  at  the  reading  of 
this  epistle;  for  which  reason  his  mistress 
snatched  it  to  read  the  contents.  While 
she  was  doing  so.  Tulip  _went  away;  and 
the  ladies  now  agreeing  in  a  common  ca- 
lamity, bewailed  together  the  danger  of 
their  lovers.  They  immediately  undressed 
to  go  out,  and  took  hackneys  to  prevent 
mischief;  but,  after  alarming  all  parts  of 
the  town,  Crastin  was  found  by  his  widow- 
in  his  pumps  at  Hyde-park,  which  ap- 
pointment Tulip  never  kept,  but  made  his 
escape  into  the  country.  Flavia  tears  her 
hsur  for  his  inglorious  safety,  curses  and 
despises  her  charmer,  and  is  fallen  into 
love  with  Crastin:  which  is  the  first  part 
<rf  the  history  of  the  rival  mother.        R. 


Na  92.]    Friday,  June  15,  171L 

— ^JobtHv  profia  diaientire  Tideator, 
Poacente*  vane  mnltum  divena  palate ; 


Auiddem?  Aoid  non  deml 


»r.  Llk.  S.  Bin  U.  O. 


IMITATED. 
-Wbat  weald  ym  havs  me  do, 


Wben  oat  of  twenty  I  con  pleaae  not  two7— 
One  liket  tbe  pbeasant'e  wing,  and  one  the  leg  : 
Hh  valtar  boll,  tbe  learned  roail  an  egg; 
Haid  tau  to  hit  the  palate  of  each  goeita. 

Looking  over  the  late  packets  of  let- 
ters whidi  have  been  sent  to  me,  I  found 
tbe  following: 

'  Mr.  Spectator,— Your  paper  is  a  part 
of  my  tea-equipage,  and  my  servant  knows 
my  numour  so  well,  that  calling  for  my 
bKakfast  this  morning,  (it  bdne  past  my 
tisual  hour,)  she  answered.  The  spectator 
-was  not  yet  come  in;  but  that  the  tea- 
kettle b<Hled,  and  she  expected  it  every 
moment.  Having  thus  in  part  signified  to 
Tou  the  esteem  and  veneration  which  1 
nave  for  you,  I  must  init  you  in  mind  of  the 
catalogue  of  books  which  you  have  promis- 
ed to  recommend  to  our  sex;  for  I  have  de- 
ferred fumishing  my  closet  with  authors, 
liQ  I  receive  your  advice  in  this  particular, 
being  ycur  daily  disciple  and  humble  sei^ 
TanC  LEONORA.' 


In  answer  to  my  fur  disciple,  whom  I 
am  very  proud  of,  I  must  acquMnt  her  and 
the  rest  of  my  readers,  that  since  I  have 
called  out  for  help  in  my  catalogue  of  a 
lady's  library,  I  have  received  many  letters 
upon  that  head,  some  of  which  I  small  give 
an  account  of 

In  the  first  class,  I  shall  take  notice  of 
those  whicli  come  to  me  from  eminoit 
booksellers,  who  every  one  of  them  men- 
tion with  respect  the  authors  they  have 
printed,  and  consequently  have  an  eye  to 
thdr  own  advantage  more  than  to  that  rf 
the  ladies.  One  tells  me,  that  he  thinks  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  women  to  have 
true  notions  of  right  and  equity,  and  that 
therefore  they  cannot  peruse  a  better  book 
than  Dalton  s  Country  Justice.  Another 
thinks  they  cannot  be  without  The  Com- 
plete Jockey.  A  third  observing  the  cu- 
riosihr  and  dedre  of  prying  into  secrets, 
which  he  tells  me  is  natural  to  the  foir  sex, 
is  of  opini<»i  this  female  inclination,  if  well 
directed,  might  turn  very  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage, and  therefore  recommends  to  me 
Mr.  Mede  upon  the  Revelations.  A  fourth 
lays  it  down  as  an  unquestioned  truth,  that 
a  lady  cannot  be  thoroughly  accompUshed 
who  has  not  read  The  Secret  Treaties  and 
Negotiations  of  Marshal  d'Estrades.  Mr. 
Jacob  Tonson,  junior,  is  of  opinion,  that 
Bayle's  Dictionary  might  be  of  very  great 
use  to  the  ladies,  in  order  to  make  them 
general  scholars.  Another,  whose  name  I 
have  forgt^en,  thinks  it  highly  proper  that 
every  woman  with  child  sbould  r«id  Mr. 
Wall's  Histoiy  of  Infant  Baptistn;  and  an- 
other is  very  importunate  with  me  to  re- 
commend to  all  my  female  readers  The 
finishing  Stroke;  being  a  Vindication  of  the 
Patriarchal  Scheme,  Kc 

In  the  second  class,  I  shall  menticm  bo(d:s 
which  are  recommended  by  husbands,  if  I 
may  believe  the  writers  of  them.  Whether 
or  no  they  are  real  husbands  or  personated 
ones  I  cannot  tell;  but  the  books  they  re- 
commend are  as  follow.  A  Paraphrase  oo 
the  History  of  Susannah.  Rules  to  keep 
Lent  The  Christian's  Overthrow  pre- 
vented. A  IMssuasive  from  the  Play-house. 
The  Virtues  of  Camphire,  with  Directions 
to  make  Camphire  Tea.  The  Pleasures 
rf  a  Country  Life.  The  Government  of 
the  Tongue.  A  letter  dated  from  Cheap- 
^de,  desires  me  that  I  would  advise  all 
young  wives  to  make  themselves  mistresses 
of  Vt^gate's  Arithmetic,  and  concludes 
with  a  postscript,  that  he  hopes  I  will  not 
forget  the  Countess  of  Kent's  Receipts. 

Imay  reckon  the  ladies  themselves  as  s 
third  class  among  these  my  correspondents 
and  privy-counsellors.  In  a  letter  m>m  one 
of  them,  I  am  advised  to  place  Pharamcod 
at  the  head  of  my  catalogue,  and,  if  I  think 
proper,  to  give  the  second  place  to  Cassan 
dia.*  CoquetiUa  begs  me  not  to  tbmk 
ol  muling  women  upon  their  knees  tHlb 


*  Two  oelebniad  rmach  ranaaeH,  written  br  M. 
I*f 
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mannab  of  derotion,  nor  of  scorching  thdr 
faces  with  books  of  housewifery.  Florilla 
desires  to  know  if  there  are  any  books  writ- 
tea  against  prudes,  and  fentreats  me,  if 
there  are,  to  give  them  a  place  in  my  li- 
brary. PI  ays  of  all  sorts  have  their  several 
advocates:  All  for  Love,  is  mentioned  in 
above  fifteen  letters;  Sophonisba,  or  Han- 
nibal's Overthrow,  in  a  dozen;  The  Inno- 
cent Adultery  is  likewise  highly  approved 
of;  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  has  many 
friends;  Alexander  the  Great  and  Aureng- 
zebe  have  the  same  number  of  voices;  but 
Theodosins,  or  the  Force  of  Love,  carries 
It  from  all  the  rest. 

I  should,  in  the  last  place,  mention  snch 
bodes  as  have  been  proposed  by  men  of 
learning,  and  those  who  api)ear  competent 
judges  erf  this  matter,  and  must  here  take 
occasion  to  thank  A.  B.  whoever  it  is  that 
conceals  himself  under  these  two  leters,  for 
his  advice  upon  this  sulqect  But  as  I  find 
the  work  I  have  undertaken  to  be  very  dif- 
ficult, I  shall  defer  the  executing  of  it  till  I 
am  further  acqu^ted  with  the  thoughts 
of  my  judicious  contemporaries,  and  have 
time  to  examine  the  several  books  they  of- 
fer to  me:  bring  resolved,  in  an  affair  of 
this  moment,  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
caution. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  I  have  taken  the 
ladies  under  my  particular  care,  1  shall 
make  it  my  busmess  to  find  out  in  the  best 
anthors,  ancient  and  modem,  such  passages 
as  may  be  for  their  use,  and  endeavour  to 
accommodate  them  as  well  as  I  can  to  their 
taste;  not  questioning  but  that  the  valuable 
part  of  the  sex  will  easily  pardon  me,  if 
from  time  to  time  I  laugh  at  those  little 
vanities  and  follies  which  appear  in  the  be- 
baviour  of  some  of  them,  and  which  are 
more  proper  for  ridicule  than  a  serious  cen- 
sure. Most  books  being  calculated  for  male 
readers,  and  generally  written  with  an  eye 
to  men  of  learning,  makes  a  work  of  this 
nature  the  more  necessary;  besides,  I  am 
the  more  encouraged,  because  I  flatter  my- 
self that  I  see  the  sex  daily  improving  by 
these  my  speculations.  My  fair  readers 
are  already  deeper  scholars  than  the  beaux. 
1  could  name  some  of  them  who  talk  much 
better  than  several  gentleman  that  make  a 
figure  at  Will's;  and  as  I  frequentiy  receive 
letters  from  the  fine  ladies  and  pretty  fel- 
lorws,  I  cannot  but  observe  that  the  former 
are  superior  to  the  others,  not  only  in  the 
aense  but  in  the  spelling.  This  cannot  but 
have  a  good  effect  upon  the  female  world, 
and  keep  them  from  being  charmed  by 
those  empty  coxcombs  that  have  hitherto 
been  admired  among  the  women,  though 
laughed  at  among  the  men. 

lam  credibly  informed  that  Tom  Tat- 
tlepasses  for  an  impertinent  fellow,  that 
■Will  Trippet  begins  to  be  smoked,  and  that 
T*rankflinoothly  himself  is  within  a  month 
of  a  coxcomb,  m  case  I  think  fit  to  continue 
this  popM^  For  my  part,  as  it  is  my  buM- 
ness  in'aame  measure  to  detect  such  as 


would  lead  astray  weak  minds  by  thdr  false 
pretences  to  wit  and  jud^ent,  numourand 
gallantry,  I  shall  not  fajl  to  lend  the  best 
fight  I  am  able  to  the  fair  sex  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  their  discoveries.        L. 


Na  93.]    Saturday,  June  16,  1711. 


Spatio  brevi 

Bpem  loDgam  reaeces ;  dam  loquimur,  f^gcrit  invidA 
icui ;  eaipe  diem,  quam  mioimum  cnedula  postero. 
Oir.  Ub.  1.  Od.  xi.  6. 
Tby  leni^ben'd  hope*  with  prndence  boood 

ProportioD'd  to  tbe  flying  hour; , 
While  thne  we  talk  in  cnrelen  ease, 

The  envioQS  moments  wing  their  flight; 
Initant  the  fleeting  pleainire  geize. 
Nor  tnut  to-mondw'i  doubtflil  light 

TnauiM. 

We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness 
of  time,  saith  Seneca,  and  yet  have  much 
more  than  we^ow  what  to  do  with.  Our 
lives,  says  he,  are  spent  either  in  doing 
nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought 
to  do.  We  are  always  complaining  our 
days  are  few,  and  actmg  as  though  there 
would  be  no  end  of  them.  That  noble  phi- 
losopher has  described  our  inconsistoicy 
with  ourselves  in  this  particular,  by  all 
those  various  turns  or  expression  and 
thought  which  are  peculiar  to  his  writings. 

I  often  consider  mankind  as  wholly  m- 
consistent  with  itself  in  a  point  that  bears 
some  affinity  to  the  former.  Though  we 
seem  grieved  at  the  shortness  of  life  in 
general, 'we  are  wishing  every  period  of  it 
at  an  end.  The  minor  longs  to  be  at  age, 
then  to  be  a  man  of  business,  then  to  make 
up  an  estate,  then  to  arrive  at  honours,  then 
to  retire.  Thus  although  the  whole  life 
is  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  short,  the 
several  divisions  of  it  appear  long  and  te- 
dious. We  are  for  lengthening  our  span  in 
general,  but  would  fain  ccmtract  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  usurer  would 
be  very  well  satisfied  to  have  all  the  time 
annihilated  that  lies  between  the  present 
moment  and  the  next  quarter-day.  The 
politician  would  be  contented  to  lose  three 
years  in  his  life,  could  he  place  things  in 
the  posture  which  he  fancies  they  will 
stand  in  after  .snch  a  revolution  of  time. 
The  lover  would  be  glad  to  strike  out  of 
his  existence  all  the  momeats  that  are  to 
pass  away  before  the  happy  meeting.  Thus, 
as  fast  as  our  time  runs,  we  should  be  very 
glad  in  most  part  of  our  lives  that  it  ran 
much  faster  tnan  it  does.  Several  hours 
of  the  day  hang  upon  our  hands  nay,  we 
wish  away  whole  years;  and  travel  through 
time  as  through  a  country  filled  with  many 
wild  and  empty  wastes,  which  we  would 
fain  hurry  over,  that  we  may  arrive  at 
those  several  little  settiements  or  imagi- 
nary points  of  rest  which  are  dispersed  up 
and  down  in  it. 

If  we  divide  the  Bfe  of  most  men  into 
twenty  parts,  we  shall  find  that  at  least 
nineteen  of  them  are  mere  gaps  and  chasms 
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which  are  neither  filled  with  pleasare  nor 
buaness.  I  do  nnt  however  include  in  this 
calculation  the  life  of  those  men  who  are  in 
a  perpetual  hurry  of  affairs,  but  of  those 
only  who  are  not  always  engaged  in  scenes 
of  action;  and  I  hope  I  shtul  not  do  an  un- 
acceirtable  piece  of  service  to  these  per- 
sons, if  I  pomt  out  to  them  certain  methods 
for  the  filling  up  their  empty  spaces  of  life. 
The  method  I  shall  propose  to  them  are 
as  follow. 

The  first  is  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in  the 
most  general  acceptation  (^  the  word.  That 
particjlar  schone  which  comprehends  the 
social  virtues,  may  give  empl<^inent  to  the 
most  industrious  temper,  and  nnd  a  man  in 
business  more  than  the  most  active  station 
in  life.  To  ad^se  the  ignorant,  relieve  the 
needr,  comfort  the  afflicted,  are  duties  that 
&11  m  our  way  almost  every  day  of  our 
lives.  A  man  has  frequent  opportunities 
of  mitigating  the  fierceness  <h  a  party;  of 
dang  justice  to  the  character  of  a  deserv' 
ing  man;  of  softening  the  envious,  ({uieting 
the  an;^,  and  rectifying  the  preiudiced; 
which  are  aU  ct  them  employments  suited 
to  a  reasonable  nature,  and  bring  great 
satis&ction  to  the  penon  who  can  busy 
himself  in  them  with  discretion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  that  may 
find  employment  for  those  retired  hours  in 
which  we  are  altogether  left  to  ourselves, 
and  destitute  of  company  and  conversation; 
I  mean  that  intercourse  and  communication 
wMch  every  reasonable  creature  ought  to 
maintain  with  the  great  Author  of  his  being. 
The  man  who  lives  under  an  habitual  sense 
of  the  divine  presence  keeps  up  a  perpetual 
cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  eiuoys  eveiy 
moment  the  satisfoction  of  thinkug  himseu 
in  company  with  his  dearest  and  best  of 
friends.  Ilie  time  never  lies  heavy  upon 
him;  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  alone. 
His  thoughts  and  passions  are  the  most 
busied  at  such  hours  when  those  of  other 
men  are  the  most  unactive.  He  no  sooner 
steps  out  of  the  worid  but  his  heart  bums 
wiui  devotion,  swells  with  hope,  and  tri- 
umphs in  the  consciousness  of  that  presence 
which  every  where  surrounds  him;  or  on 
the  contrary,  pours  out  its  fears,  its  sor- 
rows, its  apprehensions,  to  the  great  sup- 
porter of  his  existence. 

I  have  here  only  conddered  the  necessity 
of  a  mui's  being  virtuous,  that  he  may  have 
something  to  do;  but  if  we  amader  further, 
that  the  exercise  of  virtue  is  not  only  an 
amusement  for  the  time  it  lasts,  but  that 
its  influence  extends  to  those  parts  of  our 
existence  wliich  lie  beyond  the  grave,  and 
that  our  whole  eternity  is  to  take  its  colour 
from  those  hours  which  we  here  emplojr  in 
idrtue  or  in  nee,  the  argument  reaouUes 
upon  us,  for  putting  in  practice  this  method 
of  passing  away  our  time. 

When  a  man  lias  but  a  littie  stock  to  im- 
prove, and  has  opportunities  <d  tunung  it 
all  to  good  account,  what  shall  we  thir£  cf 
him  ifhe  suffers  idneteen  parts  of  it  to  Be 


dead,  and  periiaps  employs  even  the  twen 
tieth  to  his  ruin  or  dioidvantage?   But  be 
cause  the  mind  cannot  be  always  in  its 
fervours,  nor  strained  up  to  a  pitch  of  vir- 
tue, it  is  necessary  to  find  out  proper  em- 
ployments for  it  in  its  relaxations. 

The  next  method  therefore  that  I  would 
propose  to  fill  up  our  time,  should  be  useful 
and  innocent  diversions.  I  must  confess  I 
think  it  is  below  reasonable  creatures  to  be 
altogether  conversant  in  such  diversions  as 
are  merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing  else 
to  recommend  them,  but  that  there  is  no 
hurt  in  them.  Whether  any  kind  of  gam- 
ing has  even  thus  much  to  say  for  itself  I 
shall  not  determine;  but  I  think  it  very 
wonderful  to  see  persons  of  the  best  sense 
passing  away  a  dozen  hours  together  in 
shuffling  and  diving  a  pack  of  cards,  with 
no  other  conversation  hat  what  is  made  up 
of  a  few  game  phrases,  and  no  other  ideas 
but  those  of  black  or  red  spots  ranged  to- 
gether in  different  figures.  Woula  not  a 
man  lau^h  to  hear  any  one  of  this  spedes 
complainmg  that  life  is  short? 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetnal 
source  of  the  most  noble  and  useful  enter- 
tunments,  were  it  under  proper  regula- 
tions. 

But  the  mind  never  unbends  itself  so 
agreeably  as  in  the  conv«rsati(Hi  ct  a  well- 
chosen  friend.  There  is  indeed  no  blessing 
of  life  that  is  in  any  way  comparable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  discreet  and  virtuous  friend. 
It  eases  and  unloads  the  mind,  clears  and 
improves  the  understanding,  engenders 
thoughts  and  knowledge,  animates  virtue 
and  ^opd  resolutions,  soothes  and  allays  the 
passions,  and  finds  employment  for  most  of 
the  vacant  hours  of  life. 

Next  to  such  an  intimacy  with  a  particu- 
lar person,  one  would  endeavour  after  a 
more  general  conversation  with  such  as  are 
able  to  entertidn  and  improve  those  with 
whom  they  converse,  which  are  qualifica- 
tions that  seldom  go  asunder. 

There  are  manr  other  usefiil  amuse- 
ments of  life  wMcn  one  would  endeavour 
to  multiply,  that  one  might  on  all  occasions 
have  recourse  to  something,  rather  than 
suffer  the  mind  to  lie  idle,  or  run  adrift 
with  any  passions  that  chance  to  rise  in  it 

A  man  that  has  a  taste  of  muac,  painting, 
or  architecture,  is  like  one  that  has  another 
sense,  when  compared  with  such  as  have  no 
relish  of  those  arts.  The  florist,  the  planter, 
the  gardener,  the  husbandman,  when  they 
are  only  as  accomplishments  to  the  man  uf 
fortune,  are  great  reliefs  to  a  country  life, 
and  many  ways  useful  to  those  who  are 
poHsessed  of  them. 

But  of  all  the  diversions  of  life,  there  is 
none  so  proper  to  fill  up  its  empty  spaces 
as  the  reading  of  useful  and  entertaining 
authors.  But  this  I  shall  only  touch  upon, 
because  it  in  some  measure  interferes  with 
the  third  method,  which  I  shall  propose  in 
another  paper,  for  the  emtdovment  of  our 
dead  anactive  hours,  md  wtticn  I  shall  on^ 
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mention  in  general  to  be  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 


Na  94.]    Mondttt/,  June  18,  1711. 


-Roewt 


Tiicn  Ms,  TiU  poan  pricn  tnl. 

Mut.  Epl|.  uUL  U. 
The  ixMnt  ioj*  of  HA  we  doubly  Uils, 
By  looking  tack  with  pleuan  on  the  put. 

The  last  method  which  I  proposed  in 
my  Saturday's  paper,  for  filUng  up  those 
empty  snaces  of  life  which  are  so  tedious 
and  buraensone  to  idle  people,  is  the  em- 
tioying  ourselTes  in  the  pursuit  id  know- 
ledge. I  remember  Mr.  Boyle,  speaUng 
of  a  certain  mineral,  tells  us,  that  a  man 
may  consume  his  whole  life  in  the  study  of 
it,  without  arriTing  at  the  knowledge  ot  all 
its  qualities.  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is 
Mt  a  sing^  science,  or  any  branch  of  it, 
that  might  not  furnish  a  man  with  business 
&r  life,  though  it  were  much  longer  than 
it  is. 

I  diall  not  here  engage  on  those  beaten 
aobjects  of  the  usefulness  of  knowledge,  nor 
of  the  pleasure  and  perfecticm  it  ^ves  the 
mind;  nor  on  the  methods  of  obtaining  it, 
nor  recnnzaend  any  particular  branch  oF  it; 
an  which  have  been  the  topics  of  many 
other  writers;  but  shall  indulge  myself  in  a 
speculatioa  that  is  more  uncommon,  and 
majr  therefore  perliaps  be  more  enter- 
taining. 

I  have  before  shown  how  the  unemployed 
parts  of  life  appear  long  and  tedious,  and 
shall  here  endeavour  to  show  how  those 
parts  of  life  which  are  exercised  in  study, 
reading,  and  the  pursuits  of  knowledge,  are 
long,  but  not  tedious,  and  by  that  means 
discover  a  method  of  lengthening  our  lives, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  turning  all  the  parts 
of  thera  to  our  advantt^e. 

Mr.  Locke  observes,  '  That  we  get  the 
idea  of  time  or  duration,  by  reflectmg  on 
that  trun  of  ideas  which  succeed  one  an- 
other in  our  minds;  that  for  this  reascm, 
vhen  we  sleep  soondly  without  dreaming, 
we  have  no  perception  of  time,  or  the  lengu 
of  it  while  we  sleep;  and  that  the  moment 
wherein  we  leave  cm  to  think,  till  the  mo- 
ment we  begin  to  think  ag^,  seems  to 
have  no  distance.'  To  which  the  author 
adds,  '  And  so  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  be 
to  a  waking  man,  if  it  were  possible  for  him 
to  keep  ouy  one  idea  in  his  mind,  without 
▼ariaticm,  and  the  succession  of  others;  and 
we  see,  that  one  who  iixes  his  thoughts 
■"enr  intently  on  one  tlung,  so  as  to  take  out 
fittle  notice  of  the  succesaon  of  ideas  that 
pass  in  his  mind  whilst  he  is  taken  up  with 
that  earnest  contemplation,  lets  slip  out  of 
Ms  account  a  good  part  of  that  duration, 
and  thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  is.' 

We  might  carry  this  thought  fbrther, 
aodconadcramui  as,  on  one  side,  shorten- 
mg  his  tiiae  by  tiikdiing  on  noUting,  or  but 
aiew  tlungs;  so  on  the  other,  as  lengthen- 
mg  it,  by  em|jk>ying  his  dwii^ts  on  many 


subjects,  or  by  entertaining  a  quick  and 
constant  succesdtm  of  ideas.  AcconUnely, 
Mondeur  Mal^ranche,  in  his  Inquiry  ^ter 
Truth,  (which  Was  published  several  years 
before  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  «i  Human  Un- 
derstanding,) tells  us,  'that  it  is  posable 
some  creatures  may  think  half  an  hour  as 
long  as  we  do  a  thcosand  years;  or  look 
upon  that  space  of  duration  which  we  call 
a  minute,  as  an  hour,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a 
whole  age.' 

The  notion  cf  Monsieur  Malebranche  is 
capable  of  some  little  explanatim  from 
what  I  have  quoted  out  of  Mr.  Locke;  for 
if  our  notion  «  time  is  produced  by  our  re- 
flecting on  the  succesaon  of  ideas  in  our 
mind,  and  this  succesaon  may  be  infinitely 
accelerated  or  retarded,  it  will  follow,  that 
difierent  beings  may  have  different  nations 
(tf  the  same  parts  at  duration,  according  as 
their  ideas,  which  we  suppMe  are  equally 
distinct  in  each  of  them,  follow  one  another 
in  agreater  or  less  degree  of  ra|ndity. 

There  is  a  famous  passage  in  the  Alco- 
ran, which  looks  as  if  Mahomet  had  been 
possessed  of  the  notion  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of.  It  is  there  said,  that  the  angel 
Gabriel  took  Mahcnnet  out  of  his  bed  one 
morning  to  give  him  a  aght  of  all  thines  in 
the  seven  heavens,  in  paradise,  and  in  nell, 
which  the  prophet  took  a  distinct  view  of; 
and  after  having  held  ninety  thousand  con- 
ferences with  God,  was  brot^ht  back  again 
to  his  bed.  All  this,  sa}rs  the  Alcoran,  was 
transacted  in  so  small  a  space  of  time,  that 
Mahomet  at  his  return  found  his  bed  still 
warm,  and  took  up  an  earthen  piteher 
which  was  thrown  down  at  the  very  instant 
that  the  angel  Gabriel  carried  him  away, 
before  the  water  was  all  spilt.* 

There  Is  a  very  pretty  story  in  the  Turk- 
ish Tales,  which  relates  to  tiiis  passage  of 
that  famous  impostor,  and  bears  some  affi- 
nity to  the  subject  we  are  now  upon.  A 
sultan  of  Egypt,  who  was  an  infidel,  used 
to  laugh  at  this  circumstance  in  Mahomet's 
life,  as  what  was  altogether  impossible  and 
ahaud :  but  conversing  one  day  with  a  great 
doctor  in  the  law,  who  had  the  gift  of  woric- 
ing  miracles,  the  doctor  told  him  he  would 
quickly  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this 
passage  in  the  history  of  Mahomet,  if  he 
would  consent  to  do  what  he  would  deare 
of  him.  Upon  this  the  sultan  was  directed 
to  place  himself  by  a  huge  ti4>  of  water, 
which  he  did  accordin^y;  and  as  he  stood 
by  the  tub  amidst  a  drae  of  his  great  men, 
the  holy  man  bid  him  phmge  his  head  into 
the  water,  and  draw  it  up  again.  The  king 
accordingly  thrust  his  head  mto  the  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  found  himself  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  sea-shore.  The 
king  immediately  began  to  rage  against  his 
doctor  for  this  piece  (tf  treachery  and  witch- 


*  Thli  •torr  ii  aot  to  tie  ftmnd  In  the  Alcoran,  nor 
can  I  meet  with  any  life  of  the  nroiiliet  i^wm  it  !•  toM 
in  then  wonli ;  tiaera  li  lonetmng  like  It  in  Binian'* 
Critical  Biitory  of  tin  BeUsC  Of  lbs  Eaateni  Natioaa  i 
bat  It  is  iMi  ratticaUr. 
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craft;  but  at  length,  knowing  St  was  in  vain 
to  be  angry,  he  set  himself  to  think  on  pro- 
per methods  for  getting  a  livelihood  in  this 
strange  country.  Accordingly  he  applied 
himself  to  snne  people  whom  he  saw  at 
work  in  a  neighbonnng  wood:  these  peo- 

gle  conducted  him  to  a  town  that  stood  at  a 
ttle  distance  from  the  wood,  where  after 
some  adventures,  he  married  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  fortune.  He  lived  with 
tnis  woman  so  long,  that  he  had  by  her  se- 
ven sons  and  seven  daughters.  He  was  af- 
terwards reduced  to  great  want,  and  forced 
to  think  of  plying  in  the  streets  as  a  porter 
for  his  livelihood.  One  day  as  he  was  walk- 
ing alone  by  the  sea-side,  D«ng  seized  with 
many  melancholy  reflections  upon  lus  for- 
mer and  his  present  state  of  life,  which  had 
raised  a  fit  of  devotion  in  him,  he  threw  off 
his  clothes  with  a  design  to  wash  himself, 
accordingto  the  custom  of  the  M^iometans, 
before  he  sdd  his  prayers. 

After  iiis  first  plunge  into  the  sea,  he  no 
sooner  raised  his  nead  above  the  water  but 
he  found  himself  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
tub,  with  the  great  men  of  his  court  about 
him,  and  the  hdy  man  at  his  ade.  He  im- 
mediatdy  upbraided  hb  teacher  for  having 
sent  him  on  such  a  course  of  adventures, 
and  betrayed  him  into  so  long  a  state  of  mi- 
sery and  servitude;  but  was  wonderfully 
surprised  when  he  heard  that  the  state  he 
talked  of  was  only  a  dream  and  a  delusion; 
that  he  had  not  stirred  from  the  place 
where  he  then  stood;  and  that  he  had  only 
dip]}ed  his  head  into  the  water,  and  imme- 
diately taken  it  out  again. 

The  Mahometan  doctor  took  thisocca- 
aon  of  instructing  the  sultan,  that  nothing 
was  impossible  with  God;  and  that  He, 
with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one 
day,  can,  if  he  pleases,  make  a  single  day, 
nay,  a  single  moment,  appear  to  any  of  his 
creatures  as  a  thousand  years. 

I  shall  leave  my  reader  to  compare  these 
eastern  fables  with  the  notions  of  those  two 
great  philosophers  whom  I  have  quoted  in 
tills  paper;  and  shall  only,  by  way  of  appli- 
cation, desire  him  to  connder  how  we  may 
extend  life  beyond  its  natural  dimen^ons, 
by_  applying  ourselves  diligently  to  the  pur- 
suits of  knowledge. 

The  hours  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened 
by  his  ideas,  as  those  of  a  fool  are  by  his 
passions.  The  time  of  tiie  one  is  lon^,  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it; 
■o  is  that  of  the  other,  because  he  distin- 
guishes every  moment  of  it  with  useful  or 
amusing  thoughts;  or,  in  other  words,  be- 
cause the  one  is  always  wishing  it  away, 
and  the  other  always  enjoying  it. 

How  different  is  the  view  of  past  life,  in 
the  man  who  is  grown  old  in  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  from  that  of  him  who  is  grown  old 
in  ignorance  and  folly!  The  latter  is  like 
the  owner  of  a  barren  country,  that  fills  his 
we  with  the  prospect  al  naked  hills  and 
plains,  which  produce  nothing  either  pro- 
fitable or  ornamental;  the  other  beholds  a 


beautiiu]  and  spacious  landscape  divided 
into  delightful  gardens,  green  meadows, 
fruitful  fields,  and  can  scarce  cast  his  eye 
on  a  single  spot  of  his  possessions,  that  is 
not  covered  with  some  beautiful  plant  or 
flower.  L. 


Na  95.]     Tiuaday,  June  19, 1711. 

Can  level  loqaniitur,  iagentei  itapent.— Amw  Tff 
I4ght  ■orrowe  looee  tbe  tongue,  but  great  enchtU.— P 

Having  read  the  two  following  letters 
with  much  pleasure,  I  cannot  but  think  the 
g^ood  sense  of  them  will  be  as  ^reeable  to 
the  town  as  any  thing  I  could  say  either  oa 
the  topics  they  treat  of,  or  any  other;  they 
both  allude  to  fbrmer  papers  of  mine,  and  I 
do  not  question  but  the  first,  which  is  upion 
inward  mourning,  will  be  thought  the  pro- 
duction of  a  man  who  is  wdi  acquainted 
with  the  generous  yearnings  of  distress  in  a 
manly  temper,  which  is  above  the  relief  of 
tears.  A  speculation  of  my  own  on  that 
subject  I  shall  defer  till  another  occasion. 

The  second  letter  is  from  a  lady  of  a  mind 
as  great  as  her  understanding.  There  is 
perhaps  something  in  the  beginning  of  it 
which  I  ought  in  modesty  to  conceal;  but  I 
have  so  much  esteem  for  this  correspon- 
dent, that  I  will  not  alter  a  tittle  of  what 
she  writes,  though  I  am  thus  scrupulous  at 
the  price  of  being  ridiculous. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  was  very  well 
pleased  with  your  discourse  upon  g^eral 
mourning,  and  should  be  obliged  to  you  if 
you  would  enter  into  the  matter  more  deep- 
ly, and  give  us  your  thoughts  upon  the  com- 
mon sense  the  ordinary  people  have  of  the 
demonstrationscf  grief,  who  prescribe  roles 
and  fashions  to  the  most  solemn  affliction; 
such  as  the  loss  of  the  nearest  relations  and 
dearest  friends,  You  cannot  go  to  visit  a 
sick  friend,  but  some  imp>ertinent  waiter 
about  him  observes  the  muscles  of  your 
face,  as  strictly  as  if  they  were  prognostics 
of  his  death  or  recovery.  If  he  happens  to 
be  taken  from  you,  you  are  imnjediately 
surrounded  with  numbers  of  these  specta- 
tors, who  expect  a  melancholy  shrug  of 
your  shoulders,  a  pathetical  shake  of  your 
head,  and  an  expressive  distortion  of  your 
face,  to  measure  your  affection  and  value 
for  the  deceased.  But  there  is  nothing,  on 
these  occasions,  so  much  in  their  favour  as 
immoderate  weeping.  As  all  their  pas- 
sions are  superficial,  they  imagine  the  seat 
of  love  and  friendstui>  to  be  placed  viably 
in  the  eyes.  They  judge  what  stock  cf 
kindness  you  had  for  the  living,  by  the 
quanti^  of  tears  you  pour  out  for  the  dead; 
so  that  if  one  body  wants  that  quantity  of  salt- 
water another  abounds  with,  he  is  in  g;reat 
danger  of  being  thought  insensible  or  ill- 
natured.  They  are  strangers  to  friendsl^ 
whose  grief  happens  not  to  be  moist  enouHl 
to  wet  such  a  parcel  of  handkercluds. 
But  experi^ce  lia*  told  tis,  nothing  is  to 
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-ftnackms  as  tlus  outward  Aga  of  sorrovr; 
and  the  natural  history  of  our  bodies  will 
teacb  us  that  this  flux  of  the  eyes,  this  fa- 
cility of  weeping,  is  peculiar  only  to  some 
constitations.  We  ooserve  in  the  toider 
bodies  of  children,  when  crossed  in  their 
little  wills  and  expectations,  how  dissolva- 
ble they  are  into  tears.  If  this  were  what 
grief  is  in  men,  nature  would  not  be  able  to 
aopiKxt  them  in  the  excess  of  it  for  one 
moment  Add  to  this  observation,  how 
qnick  is  their  transition  from  this  passion 
to  that  of  their  joy!  I  will  not  say  we  see 
«fteii,  in  the  next  tender  things  to  children, 
tears  shed  without  much  grieving.  Thus 
it  is  common  to  shed  tears  without  much 
sorrow,  and  as  common  to  suffer  much  sor- 
ivw  without  shedding  tears.  Grief  and 
weeping  are  indeed  frequent  companions: 
but,  I  believe,  never  in  their  highest  ex- 
cesses. As  laughter  does  not  proceed  from 
profom>djoy,  so  neither  does  weeping  from 
profound  sorrow.  The  sorrow  wUch  ap- 
pears so  eaaly  at  the  eyes,  cannot  have 
pierced  deeply  into  the  heart  The  heart 
distended  with  grie^  stops  all  the  passage 
liar  tears  or  lamentations. 

•  Now,  sir,  what  I  would  incline  you  to 
in  all  this  is,  that  you  would  inform  the 
shallow  critics  and  observers  upon  sorrow, 
that  true  affliction  labours  to  be  invisible, 
that  it  is  a  stranger  to  ceremony,  and  that 
it  bears  in  its  own  nature  a  digiiitjr  much 
above  the  little  circumstances  which  are 
affected  under  the  notion  of  decency.  You 
must  know,  sir,  I  have  lately  lost  a  dear 
fnend,  for  whom  I  have  not  yet  shed  a  tear, 
and  for  that  reason  vour  animadversions  on 
that  subject  would  oe  the  more  acceptable 
to,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•B.  D.* 

•  June  the  15th. 
•Mr.  Spectator, — As  I  hope  there  are 
bat  few  who  have  so  little  gratitude  as  not 
to  aduiowledge  the  usefulness  of  your  pen, 
and  to  esteem  it  a  public  benefit;  so  I  am 
aennble,  be  that  as  it  will,  you  must  never- 
theless fihd  the  secret  and  incomparable 
pleasure  of  doing  good,  and  be  a  great 
sharer  in  the  entertainment  you  give.  I 
acknowled^  our  sex  to  be  much  obliged, 
and  I  hope  improved  by  your  labours,  and 
evesi  your  mtentions  more  particulari^  for 
our  service.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  sometimes 
a^d,  that  our  sex  have  an  influence  on  the 
other,  your  paper  may  be  yet  a  more  ge- 
neral good.  Your  directing  us  to  reading, 
is  certainly  the  best  means  to  our  instruc- 
tifon;  but  I  think,  with  you,  caution  in  that 
particular  very  useftil,  since  the  improve- 
EDcait  of  our  understandings  may,  or  may 
not,  be  of  service  to  us,  according  as  it  is 
managed.  It  has  been  thought  we  are  not 
general^  so  ignorant  as  ill-taugh^  or  that 
our  sex  does  not  so  often  want  wit,  iudgment, 
or  knowledge,  as  the  right  apputation  of 
Ibem.  Tcnareso  wdl-bred,  astosay  your 
hir  readers  are  already  deeper  scbolars 


than  the  beaux,  and  that  you  could  name 
some  of  them  that  talk  much  better  than 
several  pentiemen  that  make  a  figure  at  ■ 
Will  V  This  may  possibly  be,  and  no  great 
cmnpliment,  in  my  opinion,  even  suppoang 
your  comparison  to  reach  Tom's  and  the 
Grecian.  Surely  you  are  too  wise  to  think 
that  the  real  commendation  of  a  woman. 
Were  it  not  rather  to  be  wished  we  im- 
proved in  our  own  sphere,  Mid  approved 
ourselves  better  daughters,  wives,  mothers, 
and  friends? 

*I  cannot  but  agree  with  the  judidoas 
trader  in  Cheapdde  (though  I  am  not  at  all 
preju^ced  in  his  &vour)  in  recommending 
the  study  of  arithmetic;  and  must  dissent 
even  frwn  the  authority  which  yon  men- 
tion, when  it  advises  the  making  of  our  sex 
scholars.  Indeed  a  little  more  philosophy, 
in  order  to  the  subduing  our  pa8si(nis  to  our 
reason,  might  be  sometimes  serviceable, 
and  a  treatise  of  that  nature  I  should  ap- 
prove of,  even  in  exchange  for  Theodonus, 
OP  the  Force  of  Love;  but  as  I  well  know 
yon  want  not  hints,  I  will  proceed  no  fiip- 
ther  than  to  recommend  the  Bishop  (rfCam-  - 
bray's  Educaticai  of  a  Daughter,  as  it  is 
translated  into  the  only  language  I  have 
any  knowledge  of,  though  perhaps  verjr 
much  to  its  ^sadvanta^.  I  have  heard  it 
objected  against  that  piece,  that  its  instruc- 
tions are' not  of  general  use,  but  only  fitted 
for  a  great  lady;  but  I  confess  I  am  not  of 
that  opinion;  for  I  do  not  remember  that 
there  are  any  rules  laid  down  for  the  ex- 

rsnses  of  a  woman,  in  which  particular  only 
think  a  gentlewoman  ought  to  differ  from 
a  lady  of  the  best  fortune,  or  highest  qua- 
lity, and  not  in  their  principles  of  jiBtice, 
gratitude,  sincerity,  prudence,  or  modesty. 
I  ought  perhaps  to  nuke  an  apology  for  tus 
long  epistle;  but  as  I  rather  oelieve  you  a 
ftiend  to  ^cerity,  than  ceremcmy,  shall 
only  assure  you  I  am,  rir,  your  humble 
servant, 
T.  'ANNABELLA.' 


No.  96.]     Wednetday,  JuneiO,  1711. 


— Ainioiiiii 


MasdpliUB  domiBo,  et  flmgi-r 

Air.  Lib.  3.  Sat  tU.  S. 
—TiK  lUUiftil  nmnt,  and  Um  true.— OmcI. 

•Ms.  Spectator, — ^I  have  frequently 
read  your  discourse  upon  servants,  and  as  I 
am  one  myself  have  been  much  (tended, 
that  in  tihat  variety  of  forms  wherein  you 
con^et«d  the  bad,  vou  found  no  place  to 
mention  the  good.  There  is  however  wie 
observation  M  yours  I  approve,  which  is, 
•«  That  there  are  men  of  wit  and  good  sense 
among  all  orders  of  men,  and  that  servants 
report  most  of  the  good  or  ill  which  is 
spoken  of  their  masters. "  That  there  are 
men  of  sense  who  live  in  servitude,  I  have 
the  vanity  to  say  I  have  felt  to  my  wofiil 
experience.  You  attribute  very  justly  the 
source  of  oar  general  iniqidty  to  boardr 
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wages,  and  the  manner  of  livuig;  out  of  a 
domestic  way:  but  I  cannot  give  you  my 
thoughts  on  this  subject  any  way  so  well,  as 
by  a  short  accoimt  <x  my  own  life  to  this  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  my  age;  that  is  to  say, 
frtan  my  being  first  a  footboy  at  fourteen, 
to  my  present  station  of  a  nobleman's  por- 
ter in  me  year  of  my  age  above-mentioned. 

'  Know  then,  that  my  father  was  a  poor 
tenant  to  the  family  of  Sr  Stephen  Rack- 
rent  Sr  Stephen  put  me  to. school,  or 
rather  made  me  follow  his  sob  Harry  to 
achool,  from  my  ninth  year;  and  there, 
though  Sir  Stephen  paid  somethii^  for  my 
leammg,  I  was  used  like  a  servant,  and  was 
forced  to  get  what  scnms  of  learning  I  could 
by  my  own  industry,  for  the  school-master 
took  very  littie  notice  of  me.  My  young 
master  was  a  lad  of  very  sprightly' parts; 
and  my  being  constantiy  about  him,  and 
loving  nim,  was  no  small  advantage  to  me. 
My  roaster  loved  me  extremely,  and  has 
often  been  whipped  for  not  keeping  me  at 
u  distance.  He  used  always  to  say,  that 
when  he  came  to  his  estate  I  should  nave  a 
lease  of  my  father's  tenement  for  nothing. 
I  came  up  to  town  with  him  to  Westmin- 
stei^school;  at  which  time  he  taught  me  at 
night  all  he  learnt;  and  put  me  to  find  out 
words  in  the  dictionary  when  he  was  about 
his  exercise.  It  was  the  will  of  Providence 
that  mast^  Harry  was  taken  very  ill  of  a 
fever  of  which  he  died  within  ten  days  after 
Ws  first  falling  sick.  Here  was  the  first 
sorrow  I  ever  knew;  and  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Spectator,  I  rememoer  the  beautiful  action 
of  the  sweet  youth  in  his  fever,  as  fresh  as 
if  it  were  yesterday.  If  he  wanted  any 
thing,  it  must  be  riven  Imn  by  Tom.  When 
I  let  any  thing  fall  through  the  grief  I  was 
tmder,_be  would  cry,  "  Do  not  beat  the  poor 
boy:  give  him  some  more  julep  for  me,  no- 
body else  shall  give  it  me.'  He  wwild 
strive  to  hide  his  being  so  bad,  when  he 
saw  I  could  not  bear  his  being  hi  so  much 
danger,  and  comforted  me,  saying,  "  Tom, 
Tom,  have  a  good  heart"  When  I  was 
hoWng  a  cup  at  his  mouth,  he  fell  into  c<m- 
vuldons;  and  at  this  very  time  I  hear  my 
dear  master's  last  groan.  I  was  quickly 
turned  out  of  the  room,  and  left  to  sob  and 
beat  my  head  agsdnst  the  wall  at  my  leisure. 
The  giief  I  was  in  was  inexpressible;  and 
every  body  thoucht  it  would  have  cost  me 
my  life.  In  a  few  days  my  old  lady,  who 
was  one  of  the  housewives  rf  the  world, 
thought  of  turning  me  out  of  doors,  because 
I  put  her  in  minof  of  her  son.  Sir  Stephen 
proposed  putting  me  to  prentice;  but  my 
lady  being  an  excellent  manager  would  not 
let  her  husband  throw  away  nte  money  in 
acts  of  charity.  I  had  sense  enough  to  be 
under  the  utmost  indignation,  to  see  her 
discard  with  so  littie  concern,  one  her  son 
had  loved  so  much;  and  went  out  of  the 
house  to  ramble  wherever  my  feet  would 
canrme. 

•  The  third  day  after  I  left  Sir  Stephen's 
fiiamly,  I  was  strolling  up  and  down  the 


walks  in  the  Tenude,  A  ycna^  gentieman 
of  the  house,  who  (as  I  heard  him  say  after- 
wards) seeing  me  half-starved  and  well- 
dressed,  thought  me  an  equipage  ready  to 
his  hand,  after  a  very  little  inc^uiry  more 
than  "  Did  I  want  a  master?"  bid  me  fol- 
low him;  I  did  so,  and  in  a  very  httie  while 
thought  myself  the  happiest  creature  in  the 
world.  My  time  was  taken  up  in  carrying 
letters  to  wenches,  or  messages  to  young 
ladies  of  my  master's  acquaintance.  We 
rambled  from  tavern  to  tavern,  to  the  play- 
house, the  Mulberry-garden,  *  and  all  places 
of  resort;  where  my  master  engaged  every 
night  in  some  new  amour,  in  wnich  and 
drinking',  he  spent  all  his  time  when  he  had 
money.  During  these  extravagances,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  lying  on  the  stairs  of  a 
tavern  half  a  night  playing  at  dice  -witb. 


other  servants,  and  the  like  idleness.  'When 
my  master  was  moneyless,  I  was  generally 
employed  in  transcribing  amorous  pieces  of 
poetry,  old  songs,  and  new  lampoons.  This 
life  held  till  my  master  married,  and  he 
had  then  the  prudence  to  turn  me  off,  be- 
cause I  was  in  the  secret  of  his  intrigues. 

'  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  course  to 
take  next;  when  at  last  I  applied  myself 
to  a  feUow-eufferei',  one  of  his  mistresses,  a 
woman  of  the  town.  She  happening  at  that 
time  to  be  pretty  fiill  of  money,  clothed  me 
from  head  to  foot;  and  knowing  me  to  be 
a  shkrp  fellow,  employed  me  accordingly. 
Sometimes  I  was  to  go  abroad  with  her, 
and  when  she  had  pitched  up<m  a  yooag 
fellow,  she  thought  for  her  turn,  I  was  to 
be  dropped  as  one  she  could  not  trust  She 
would  <««»  cheapen  goods  at  the  New  Ex- 
chanee;t  and  when  she  had  a  mind  to  be 
attacxed,  she  would  send  me  away  on  an 
errand.  'When  an  humble  servant  and  she 
were  beginning  a  parley,  I  came  imme- 
diately,, and  toid  her  Sir  John  was  come 
home;  then  she  would  order  another  ccnch 
to  prevent  being  dogged.  The  lover  makes 
signs  to  me  as  I  get  behind  the  coach;  I 
shake  my  head,  it  was  impossible:  I  leave 
my  lady  at  the  next  turning,  and  follow  the 
cmly  to  know  how  to  fall  in  his  way  on  an- 
other occasion.  Besides  good  ofGces  of  this 
nature,  I  writ  all  my  mistress's  love-letters; 
some  from  a  lady  that  saw  such  a  gentie- 
man at  such  a  place  in  such  a  coloured  ooat, 
some  showing  the  terror  she  was  in  of  a 
jealous  old  husband,  others  explaining  that 
the  severity  of  her  parents  was  such  (though 
her  fortune  was  setded)  that  she  was  wil- 
ling to  run  away  with  such  a  one,  though 
she  knew  he  was  but  a  younger  brother. 
In  a  word,  my  half  education  and  love  of 
idle  books,  made  me  outwrite  all  that  made 


*  Tbe  HnlbenT-fuden  wu  a  place  of  (cntael  eater- 
ttinment  near  Buckinzbam-houn,  (now  the  Oneen'* 
Palace.) 

t  BriUinl  Burae,  or  Dm  New  Ezcbanae,  buitt  in  U08, 
wa«  liUiated  between  Durbam-yard  and  Tork-boUdlnga, 
In  the  Strand.  It  had  rowa  of  ihopa  (nya  Pannam)  over 
tbe  walk,  flnad  eUeflr  wltb  mUiinen,  a 
TUa  was a^aoe  of  nihtnnihla  raaort.  It  i 
down  in  1137. 
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krre  to  her  by  way  of  epiBtle;  and  as  she 
was  extremely  cunnine^  she  did  well  enough 
m  company  by  a  skilful  affectation  of  the 
greatest  mod^ty.  In  tlie  midst  of  all  this  I 
was  surprised  with.  a.  letter  from  her  and  a 
ten  poimd  note. 

"  HoiTEST  To3c, — Yoa  •will  never  see  me 
more,  I  am  married  to  a  very  cunning 
couotiy  gentleman,  who  might  posably 
ness  something  if  I  kept  you  still;  there- 
rare  &i«wdL" 

'When  this  pdace  -was  lost  also  in  mar- 
riage, I  was  resolved  to  go  anKmg  quite  an- 
other people,  for  tbe  future,  and  got  in  but- 
ler to  one  of  those  families  where  there  is  a 
coach  kept,  three  or  four  servants,  a  clean 
house,  and  a  good.  Keneral  cutside  upon  a 
HDall  estate.  Here  I  liv^  very  comfortably 
{or  ECRoe  time,  until  I  Uhfoitunately  found 
mjr  master,  the  very  g^vest  man  dive,  in 
the  garret  with  tlie  chamber-maid.  I  knew 
the  woild  too  well  to  think  of  staying  there; 
*bA  the  next  day  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  out  of  the  country  that  my 
6ther  was  dying,  and  got  my  discharge, 
with  a  bounty  for  my  discretion. 

•Tbe  next  I  lived  with  was  a  peevidi 
sn^e  man,  whom  I  stayed  with  for  a  year 
anda  half.  Most  part  of  the  time  I  passed 
very  easily;  for  -when  I  b^an  to  know  him, 
I  minded  no  more  than  he  meant  what  he 
sud;  so  that  one  day  in  a  good  humour  he 
laid,  "  I  was  the  best  man  ne  ever  had,  by 
my  want  of  respect  to  him." 

•These,  sir,  are  the  chief  occurrences  of 
my  hife,  and  T   will  not  dwell  upon  very 
many  other  places  I  have  been  in,  where  I 
have  been  the  strangest  fellow  in  the  world, 
where  nobody  in  the  world  had  aich  ser- 
vants as  they,  w^here  sure  they  were  the 
oahicldest  people  in  the  world  m  servants, 
and  so  forth.     All  I  mean  by  this  represen- 
tation is,  to  show  you  that  we  poor  servants 
are  not  [what  you  called  us  too  generally] 
aH  rogues;  but  that  we  are  what  we  are, 
wconung  to  the  example  of  our  superiors. 
Li  the  family  I  am  now  in,  I  am  guilty  of 
no  one  an  but  lying:  which  I  do  with  a 
srave  {ace  in  my  gown  and  staff  every  day 
I  Uve,  and  sdmost  all  da^  long,  in  denying 
my  lord  to  imperSnent  smtors,  and  my  lady 
to  unwelcome  vlmtants.    But,  sir,  I  am  to 
let  yoo  know  that  I  am,  when  I  can  get 
abroad,  a  leader  of  the  servants:  I  am  he 
that  keeps  time  with  beating  my  cudgel 
against  tne  boards  in  the  gallery  at  an 
(^>CTa;  I  am  he  that  am  tou(^hed  so  pro- 
perty at  a  tragedy,  when  the  people  of 
QDaTity  are  starmg  at  one  another  auring 
ate  most  important  incidents.    When  you 
hear  in  a  crowd  a  cry  in  tbe  right  place,  a 
hnm  where  the  point  is  touched  in  a  speech, 
or  a  huzza  set  up  where  it  is  the  v<rice  of 
the  pet^e;  you  may  conclude  it  is  begun 
cr  joined  by,  tar,  yonr  more  thaa  humble 
ttrvtoot, 
T, 

SO 


,  yoinr  more  thaa  humble 
*raOMAS  TRUSTY.' 


No.  9r.]    Thunday,  June  21,  iril. 

PruJewre  animu rirg.  ,X%.  vl.  08. 

They  prodigally  threw  their  Utm  «wiy. 

Among  the  loose  papers  which  I  have 
frequently  spoken  of  heretofore,  I  find  a 
conversattoo  between  Pharamond  and  Eu- 
crate  upon  the  subject  of  duds,  and  the 
o^y  of  an  edict  issued  in  ccmsequence  of 
that  discourse. 

Eucrate  argued,  that  nothing  but  the 
most  severe  and  vindictive  punishment, 
such  as  placing  the  bodies  of  the  offenders 
in  chains,  and  putting  them  to  death  by  the 
most  exquisite  torments,  would  be  sufficient 
to  extirpate  a  crime  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed, and  was  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world  as  great  and  laudable. 
The  kin^  answered,  •  that  indeed  instances 
of  ignommy  were  necessary  in  the-  cure  of 
this  evil;  but,  considering  that  it  prevailed 
only  among  such  as  had  a  nicety  in  their 
sense  of  honour,  and  that  it  rften  happened 
that  a  duel  was  fought  to  save  appearances 
to  the  world,  when  both  parties  were  in 
thor  hearts  in  amity  and  reconciliation  to 
each  other,  it  was  evident  that  turning  the 
mode  another  way  would  effectually  put  a 
stop  to  what  had  being  only  as  a  mode;  that 
to  such  persons,  poverty  and  shame  were 
torments  sufficient;  that  he  would  not  go 
forther  in  punishing  in  others,  crimes  which 
he  was  satisfied  he  himself  was  most  guiky 
of,  in  that  he  might  have  prevented  them 
by  speaking  his  displeasure  socmer.'  Be- 
sides which  the  king  said,  '  be  was  in  gene- 
ral averse  to  tortures,  which  was  putting 
human  nature  itself,  r^er  than  the  crimi- 
nal, to  disgrace;  and  that  he  would  be  sure 
not  to  use  this  means  where  the  crime  was 
but  an  ill  effect  arising  from  a  laudable 
cause,  the  fear  of  shame/  The  king,  at  the 
same  time,  spoke  with  much  grace  upon 
the  subject  qf  mercy;  and  repented  of  many 
acts  (H  that  kind  which  had  a  magnificent 
aspect  in  the  d<nng,  but  dreaiUiu  conse- 
i^uences  in  the  example.  <  Mercy  to  par- 
ticulars,' he  observed,  '  was  cruelty  in  the 
g^eneral.  That  though  a  prince  could  not 
revive  a  dead  man  b)r  taking  the  life  of  him 
who  killed  him,  neither  could  he  make 
reparation  to  the  next  that  should  die  by 
the  evU  example:  or  answer  to  himself  for 
the  partiality  in  not  pardonmg  the  next  as 
well  as  the  former  offender.*— 'As  for 
me,'  says  Pharamond,  'I  have  conquered 
France,  and  yet  have  given  laws  to  my 
people.  The  laws  are  my  methods  of  life; 
they  are  not  a  diminution  but  a  direction  to 
my  power.  I  am  still  absolute  to  distinguish 
the  mnocent  and  the  virtuous,  to  give  ho- 
nours ta  the  brave  and  generous;  1  am  ab- 
solute in  my  good-will;  none  can  oppose  my 
bounty,  or  prescribe  rules  for  my  favour. 
While  I  can,  as  I  please,  reward  the  good, 
I  am  under  no  pain  that  I  cannot  pardon 
the  wicked:  for  which  reason,'  continued 
Pharamond,  '  I  will  effectually  put  a  stop 
to  tMa  evil,  by  expoong  no  laore  the  ten- 
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demess  of  my  nature  to  the  importunity  of 
having  the  same  respect  to  those  who  are 
miserable  by  their  fault,  and  those  who  are 
80  by  their  misfortune.  Flatterers  (con- 
cluded the  king  smiling)  repeat  to  us  prin- 
ces, that  we  are  heaven's  vicegerents;  let 
us  be  so,  and  let  the  only  thing  out  of  our 
power  be  to  do  ill." 

Soon  after  the  evening  wherein  Phara- 
mond  and  Eucrate  had  this  conversation, 
the  following  edict  was  published  against 
duels. 

PAaramond't  Edict  agairut  Duel*. 

'  Phar AMOKD,  King  of  the  Gauls,  to  all  his 

loving  subjects  sendeth  greeting. 

•  Whereas  it  has  come  to  our  royal  no- 
tice and  observation,  that  in  contempt  of 
all  laws,  divine  and  human,  it  is  of  late  be- 
come a  tustom  among  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  this  our  kingdom,  upon  slight  and 
trivial,  as  well  as  great  and  urgent  provo- 
cations, to  invite  each  other  into  the  field, 
there  by  their  own  hands,  and  of  their  own 
authority,  to  decide  their  controversies  by 
combat ;  we  have  thought  fit  to  take  the 
Mud  ctistom  into  our  royal  consideration, 
and  find  upon  inquiry  into  the  usual  causes 
whereon  such  fatal  decisions  have  arisen, 
that  by  this  wicked  custom,  maugre  all  the^ 
precepts  of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  rules 
of  right  reason,  the  greatest  act  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  is  he- 
come  vile  and  shameful;  that  the  rules  of 
good  society  and  virtuous  conversation  are 
hereby  inverted;  that  the  loose,  the  vain, 
and  the  impudent,  insult  the  carefiil,  the 
discreet,  and  the  modest;  that  all  virtue  is 
suppressed,  and  all  vice  supported,  in  the 
one  act  of  being  capable  to  dare  to  the 
death.  We  have  also  further,  with  great 
sorrow  of  mind,  observed  that  this  dreadfiil 
action,  by  long  impunity  (our  royal  atten- 
tion being  emploved  upon  matters  of  more 
general  concern)  is  become  honourable, 
and  the  refill  to  engage  in  it  ignominious. 
In  these  our  royal  cares  and  inquiries  we 
are  yet  further  made  to  understand,  that 
the  persons  of  most  eminent  worth,  and 
most  hopeful  abilities,  accompamed  with 
the  strongest  passion  for  true  glory,  are 
such  as  are  most  Uable  to  be  involved  in 
the  dangers  arising  from  this  licence. 
Now  takmg  the  saii.  premises  into  our  se- 
rious conaderation,  and  well  weighing  that 
all  such  emergences  (wherein  the  mind  is 
incap^le  of  commanding  itself,  and  where 
the  injury  is  too  sudden  or  too  exquisite  to 
be  borne)  are  particularly  provided  tat  by 
laws  heretofore  enacted;  and  that  the 
qualities  of  less  injuries,  like  those  <^  in- 
gratitude, are  too  nice  and  delicate  to  come 
under  general  rules;  we  do  resolve  to  blot 
this  fashion,  or  want<mness  of  anger,  out  of 
the  minds  cS  our  subjects,  by  oar  royal  re- 
solutions declared  in  this  edict  as  follow: 

•No  person  who  either  sends  or  accepts 
a  challenge,  or  the  posterity  <rf  either, 
though  no  death  eosues  thereupco,  shall  | 


be,  after  the  publication  of  this  our  etf  ct, 
capable  of  bearing  office  in  these  our  do- 
minions. 

•  The  pCTSjai  who  shall  prove  the  send- 
ing or  recdving  a  challenge,  shall  receive 
to  his  own  use  and  property,  the  whole 
personal  estate  of  botn  p>artie8;  and  their 
real  estate  shall  be  immediately  vested  in 
the  next  heir  of  the  offenders  m  as  ample 
manner  as  if  the  said  ofi^iders  were  acta* 
ally  deceased. 

'  In  cases  where  the  laws  (which  we  have 
already  granted  to  our  subjects)  admit  of 
an  appeu  for  blood;  when  the  criminal  is 
condemned  by.  the  said  appeal,  he  shidl 
not  only  saSfet  dearth,  but  his  whole  estate, 
real,  mixed,  and  personal,  shall  from  the 
hour  of  his  death  be  vested  in  the  next 
heir  of  the  person  whose  blood  he  spilt 

<  That  it  shall  not  hereafter  be  in  our 
royal  power,  or  that  rf  our  successors,  to 
pardon  the  said  offences,  or  restore  the 
offenders  in  their  estates,  honours,  or  blood, 
for  ever. 

'  Given  at  our  court  at  Bids,  the  8th  of 
February,  420,  in  the  second  year  of 
our  reiga'  T. 


Na  9a]    Friday,  June  252,  171L 

-^nnta  eft  qnaiendi  can  deeorii; 

Jwc.  Bat.  tL  SOOi 

Bo  •tadidoaly  tbeir  penoni  Un;  idorn. 

There  is  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  na- 
ture as  a  lady's  head-dress.  Within  my 
own  memory,  I  have  known  it  rise  and  fall 
above  thirty  degrees.  About  ten  years  ago 
it  shot  up  to  a  very  great  height,  msomuch 
that  the  remale  part  of  our  sj^cies  were 
much  taTer  than  the  men.*  The  women 
were  of  such  an  enormous  stature,  that 
'we  appeared  as  grasshoppers  before 
them.'t  At  present  the  whole  sex  is  in  a 
manner  dwarfed,  and  shrunk  into  a  race  of 
beauties  that  seem  almost  another  spe- 
cies. I  remember  several  ladies  who  were 
once  very  near  seven  feet  high,  that  at 
present  want  softne  inches  of  five.  How 
they  came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I  cannot 
learn;  whether  the  whole  sex  be  at  pre- 
sent under  any  penance  which  we  know 
nothing  of,  or  whether  they  have  cast  their 
head-dresses  in  order  to  surprise  us  with 
something  in  that  kind  which  shall  be  en- 
tirely new,  or  whether  some  of  the  tallest 
of  ue  sex,  being  too  cunning  for  the  ret^ 
have  contrived  this  method  to  make  them- 
selves appear  azeable,  is  still  a  secret 
though  I  find  most  are  of  opinion,  they 
arc  at  present  like  trees  new  lopped  and 


*  TMa  reftn  to  tbe  amnuit,  «  kiad  of  YtnA-inm 
worn  IwtbeliiUnattlwIieginiiiiicoftlwUut  MntaQN 
which  by  meuu  of  wire  bore  up  their  hmir  end  ftm-put 
of  the  cep,  consistini  of  many  (blda  of  fine  lace,  to  ■ 
prodtfioni  height.  The  traniitioa  ftom  thia  to  the  <» 
poaite  extnone  waa  Tmy  abmpt  a>d  aoddca.  It  ataaa 
Ita  appearanee  again  a  Aw  jtMit  atlet,  bat  fata  MW 
been  long  baniabM. 

tNumkzia  S3l 
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nmned,  that  will  certainly  spraot  np  and 
flourish  with  greater  heads  than  before.  For 
my  own  part,  as  I  do  not  love  to  be  insult- 
ed by  women  who  are  taller  than  myself,  I 
adnure  tiieaex  much  more  in  their  present 
h'nnili'^ti"",  wtiich  has  redoced  them  to 
thor  natural  dimensions,  than  when  they 
had  extended  their  persons  and  lengthened 
Aeoasdves  ont  into  ftnmidable  and  gigan- 
tic figures.  I  am  not  for  adding  to  the 
beastiful  e^fices  of  aatore,  nor  for  raising 
any  whimsical  superstructure  upon  her 
^ans;  I  must  therefore  repeat  it,  that  I 
am  higtily  pleas^  with  the  coiShre  now  in 
fiashian,  and  tiiinlc  it  shows  the  good  sense 
-which  at  present  very  much  reigns  among 
tbe  valuable  part  of  the  sex.  One  may  ob- 
aerre  that  women  in  all  ages  have  taken 
more  pains  than  men  to  adorn  the  outside 
of  tbevr  heaxls;  and  uideed  I  very  much  ad- 
mire, that  those  female  architects,  who 
raise  such  wonderful  structures  out  of 
nbands,  lace,  and  wire,  have  not  been  re- 
corded for  their  respective  inventions.  It 
is  certain  there  have  been  as  many  or- 
ders m  these  kinds  of  building,  as  in  those 
-wfaich  have  been  made  of  martile.  Some- 
times they  rise  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid, 
sometimes  like  a  tower,  and  gometimes 
Wee  a.  steeple.  In  Juvenal's  time  the  build- 
ing g;rew  by  several  orders  and  stories,  as 
lie  has  very  humorously  described  it: 

Tot  pranit  ordoalbna^  tot  adbuc  compagibui  tlttmi 
Adiflnt  eapot;  Aadromaohen  a  troou  videbis; 

roat  niimtMt:  ■liameredu. Jn.atL  Ti.WL 

mtb  enl*  on  carls  ttey  buiU  ber  bald  befins, 

Ab4  awaBt  it  with  •  foimidable  tow'r : 

A  (iantn*  the  Kenu ;  Imt  look  behind. 

Am  dKn  •te  dwindle*  to  tl»  pigmy  kind.— Drinb*. 

Bat  I  do  not  remember  in  any  part  of  my 
reading,  that  the  head-dress  aspired  to  so 
great  an  extravagance  as  in  the  fourteenth 
century;  when  it  was  buih  up  in  a  couple 
of  canes  or  spres,  which  stood  so  exces- 
sively high  on  each  side  of  the  head,  that- 
a  woman  who  was  but  a  pigmy  without 
her  bead-dress,  appeared  like  a  colossus 
npoD  putting  it  on.  Monsieur  Paradin  says, 
'That  these  <dd-fashioned  fontanges  rose 
an  eD  above  the  head;  that  they  were 
pointed  like  steeples,  and  had  long  loose 
pieces  of  crape  fastened  to  the  tops  of 
them,  which  were  curiously  fringed,  and 
hnne  down  their  backs  like  streamers.' 

Tne  womai  might  posably  have  carried 
this  Gothic  building  much  higher,  had  not 
a  famous  monk,  Thomas  Conecte  by  name, 
attacked  it  with  g^reat  zeal  and  resolution. 
This  h<dy  man  travelled  from  place  to 
place  to  preach  down  this  monstrous  com- 
mode; anil  succeeded  so  well  in  it,  that  as 
the  magicians  sacrificed  their  books  to  the 
flames  mxn  the  preaching  of  an  apostle, 
manv  of  the  women  threw  down  their 
heaa-dresses  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon, 
and  made  a  bonfire  of  them  within  sight  of 
file  pulpit.  He  was  so  renowned  as  well 
for  tne  sanctity  of  his  life  as  his  manner  of 
preaching,  that  be  taa4  often  a  congrqp- 


tion  of  twenty  thousand  people;  the  men 
placing  themselves  on  the  one  side  of  his 
pulpit,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  that 
appeared  (to  use  the  similitude  of  an  inge- 
mous  writer)  like  a  forest  of  cedars  with 
their  heads  reaching  to  the  clouds.  He  so 
warmed  and  animated  the  people  against 
this  monstrous  ornament,  that  it  lay  under 
a  kind  of  persecution;  and  whenever  it  ap- 
peared in  public,  was  pelted  down  by  the 
rabble,  who  flung  stones  at  the  persons 
who  wore  it  But  notwithstanding  this 
prodigy  vanished  while  the  preacher  was 
among  them,  it  began  to  appear  again 
some  months  after  his  departure,  or  to  tell 
it  in  Monsieur  Paradin's  own  words,  '  The 
women  that,  like  snails  in  a  fright,  had 
drawn  in  their  horns,  shot  them  out  again 
as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over. '  Tiiis  ex- 
travagance of  the  women's  head-dresses  in 
that  age,  is  taken  notice  of  by  Monsieur 
d'Argentre  in  his  history  of  Bretagne,  and 
by  other  historians,  as  well  as  the  person  I 
have  here  quoted. 

It  is  usually  observed,  that  a  food  reign 
is  the  only  proper  time  for  makmg  of  laws 
against  the  exorbitance  of  power;  in  the 
same  manner  an  excessive  head-dress  may 
be  attacked  tlie  mist  effectuajly  when  the 
fashion  is  against  it  I  do  thereiore  recom- 
mend this  pajjer  to  my  female  readers  by 
way  of  prevention. 

I  would  de»re  the  fair  sex  to  consider 
how  impossible  it  is  for  them  to  add  any 
thing  that  can  be  ornamental  to  what  is  al- 
ready the  mastei^piece  of  nature.  The 
head  has  the  most  beautifiil  appearance,  as 
well  as  the  highest  station,  in  a  human 
figure.  Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in 
beautifying  the  face;  she  has  touched  it 
with  Vermillion,  planted  in  it  a  double  row 
of  ivory,  made  it  the  seat  of  smiles  and 
blushes,  lighted  it  up  and  enlivened  it 
with  the  bnfthtness  of  the  eyes,  hung  it  on 
each  side  with  curious  organs  of  sense, 
given  it  airs  and.  graces  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  surrounded  it  with  such  a 
flowing  shade  of  hiur  as  sets  all  its  beau- 
ties in  the  most  agreeable  light  In  short, 
she  seems  to  have  designed  the  head  as  the 
cupola  of  the  most  glorious  of  her  works; 
and  when  we  load  it  with  such  a  pile  of  su- 
pernumerary ornaments,  we  destroy  the 
symmetry  of  the  human  figure,  and  fool- 
ishly contrive  to  call  off"  the  eye  from  great 
and  real  beauties,  to  childish  gewgaws, 
ribands,  and  bone-lace.  L. 


Na  99.]    Saturday,  June  23,  1711. 

Tnipi  noemii  bonMtnm.  _ 

Or.  Lib.  i.  Bat.  Ti.  SS. 

Tea  know  to  Ox  tbe  bounds  of  ri(ht  and  wrong. 

The  club,  of  which  I  have  often  declared 
myself  a  member,  were  last  night  engaged 
in  a  discourse  upon  that  which  passes  for  the 
chief  point  of  honour  among  men  and  wo- 
men) and  started  a  great  many  hints  upon 
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the  subject,  which  I  thouf^t  were  entirdy 
new.  I  shall  therefore  methodize  the  seve- 
ral reflections  that  arose  upon  this  occaaon, 
and  present  my  reader  with  them  for  the 
speculation  of  this  day;  after  having  pre- 
mised, that  if  there  is  any  thing  In  this  pam- 
per which  seems  to  differ  wi^  anv  passage 
of  last  Thursday's,  the  reader  will  consider 
this  as  the  sentiments  cS  the  club,  and  the 
other  as  my  own  private  thoughts,  or  rather 
those  of  Pharamond. 

The  great  point  of  honour  in  moi  is  cou- 
rse, and  in  a  woman  chastity.  K  a  man 
loses  his  honour  in  one  rencounter,  it  is 
not  impossible  for  him  to  regain  it  in  an- 
other, a  slip  in  a  woman's  honour  is  irre- 
coverable. I  can  give  no  reason  for  fixing 
the  point  of  honour  to  these  two  qualities, 
unless  it  be  that  each  sex  sets  the  greatest 
value  on  the  qualification  which  renders 
them  the  most  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
contrary  sex.  Had  men  chosen  for  them- 
selves, without  restrd  to  the  opinions  of  the 
fair  sex,  I  should  oelieve  the  choice  would 
have  fallen  on  wisdom  or  virtue;  or  had 
women  determined  their  own  point  of  ho- 
nour, it  is  probable  that  wit  or  good-nature 
would  have  carried  it  against  chastity. 

Nothing  recommends  a  man  more  to  the 
female  sex  than  courage;  whether  it  be 
that  they  are  pleased  to  see  one  who  is  a 
terror  to  others  fall  like  a  slave  at  their 
feet,  or  that  this  quality  supplies  their  own 
principal  defect,  m  guarding  them  from  in- 
sults, and  avenging  uieir  quarrels:  or  that 
courage  is  a  natural  Indication  of  a  strong 
and  sprightly  constitution.  On  the  other 
ade,  nothing  makes  women  more  esteemed 
by  the  oppoate  sex  than  ch^tity;  whether 
it  be  that  we  always  prize  those  most  who 
are  hardest  to  come  at,  or  tiiat  nothing  be- 
sides chastity  with  its  collateral  attendants, 
truth,  fidelity,  and  constancy,  gives  the 
man  a  property  in  the  person  he  loves,  and 
consequently  endears  her  to  him  above  all 
things. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  a  passage 
in  the  inscription  on  a  moniunent  erected 
in  Westminster-Abbey  to  the  late  Duke 
and  Dutchess  of  Newcastie.  '  Her  name 
was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngest  sister  to  the 
lord  Lucas  of  Colchester;  a  noble' family, 
for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  all 
the  sisters  virtuous.' 

In  books  of  chivalry,  where  the  point  of 
honour  is  struned  to  madness,  the  whole 
story  runs  on  chastity  and  courage.  The 
damsel  is  mounted  on  a  white  paltrey  as  an 
emblem  of  her  innocence;  and  to  avdd 
scandal,  must  have  a  dwarf  for  her  page. 
She  is  not  to  think  of  a  man,  until  some 
misfortune  has  brought  a  knight-errant  to 
her  reliefl  The  knight  falls  in  love,  and 
did  not  gratitude  restrain  her  from  murder- 
ing her  deliverer,  would  die  at  her  feet  by 
her  disdun.  However,  he  must  waste 
many  years  in  the  desert,  before  her  ^rein- 
heart  can  think  <rf  a  surrender.  Thekmgfat 
^Qcs  off,  attacks  every  tlung  be  meets  that 


is  bigger  and  (trooxer  than  himsdf,  seeks 
all  opportunities  «  bang  knocked  on  the 
head,  and  after  seven  years'  rambling  re- 
turns to  his  mistress,  whose  chastity  has 
been  attacked  in  the.  mean  time  by  giants 
and  tyrants,  and  undergone  as  many  trials 
as  her  lover's  vdour. 

In  Spain,  where  there  are  still  great  re- 
muns  of  this  romantic  humour,  it  Is  a 
transporting  favour  for  a  lady  to  cast  an 
accidental  glance  a*  her  lover  from  a 
window,  though  it  be  two  or  three  stories 
high:  as  it  is  usual  tar  a  lover  to  assert  his 
passion  for  his  mistress,  in  single  combat 
with  a  mad  bulL 

The  great  violaticn  of  the  ptnnt  of  hnnoar 
from  man  to  man,  is  pving  the  Iw.  One 
may  tell  another  he  whores,  drinks,  blas- 
phemes, and  it  may  pass  unresented;  bat 
to  say  he  lies,  though  but  in  jest.  Is  an  af- 
front that  nothing  out  blood  can  expiate. 
The  reason  perhaps  may  be,  because  no 
other  vice  implies  a  want  of  courage  » 
much  as  the  making  <tf  a  lie;  and  thereibre 
telling  a  man  he  hes,  is  touching  him  in 
the  most  senuUe  pert  of  honour,  and  infi- 
recdy  calling  him  a  coward.  I  cannot 
omit  under  this  head  what  Herodotus  tells 
us  of  the  ancient  Perrians,  that  from  the 
age  of  five  yeara  to  twenty  they  inttnict 
their  sons  omy  in  three  things,  to  manage 
the  horse,  to' make  use  of  the  bow,  and  to 
speak  truth. 

The  placing  the  point  of  honour  to  this 
false  kiiid  of  courage,  has  gjven  occasioo  to 
the  very  refuse  «  manund,  who  have 
neither  virtue  nor  common  sense,  to  set  up 
for  men  of  honour.  An  English  peer,  who 
has  not  been  long  dead,*  used  to  tell  a 
pleasant  story  of  a  French  goitieman,  that 
visited  him  eariy  one  morning  at  Pans, 
and  after  great'  professions  of  respect,  let 
him  know  that  he  had  it  In  his  power  to 
oblige  him;  which,  in  short,  amounted  U) 
this,  that  he  believed  he  could  tell  his  lord- 
ship the  person's  name  who  jostied  him  a* 
he  came  out  from  the  opera;  out  before  he 
would  proceed,  he  begged  his  lordship, 
that  he  would  not  deny  him  the  honoura 
making  him  his  second.  The  Endish  lord, 
to  avwd  bdng  drawn  into  a  very  foolish  af- 
ftur,  told  him,  he  was  under  engagements 
for  his  two  next  duels  to  a  couple  m  parti- 
cular friends.  Upon  which  the  gentfeman 
immediately  withdrew,  hoping  his  lordsmp 
would  not  take  it  ill  if  he  meddled  no  w- 
ther  in  an  affur  from  whence  he  himsen 
was  to  recdve  no  advantt^e.  , 

The  beating  down  this  fidse  notion  <t 
honour,  in  so  vtun  and  lively  a  people  •« 
those  of  France,  is  deservedly  lookrf  up«« 
as  one  of  the  most  glorious  pwrts  of  thor 
present  king's  reign.  It  is  a  pity  but  the 
puniidiment  of  these  mischievous  notions 
should  have  in  it  some  particular  circum- 
stances of  shame  and  infamy;  that  those 


*  It  hu  taMn  Mill  tbtl  thb  wu  WUliun  Cn*^^ 
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^Ao  m  dsves  to  tliem  may  see,  that  in- 
iteid  of  advancing  tbdr  reputations,  they 
kid  t]iem  to  ignominy  and  dishonour. 

Death  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  men  who 
■ake  it  their  gtory  to  desinse  it;  but  if 
every  one  that  lought  a  duel  were  to  stand 
b  the  jrillory,  it  would  quickly  lessen  the 
immber  of  these  imarinary  men  of  h(niour, 
and  put  an  end  to  so  Sbsnra  a  practice. 

When  honour  is  a  support  to  virtuotts 
principles,  and  runs  parEulel  ^th  the  laws 
of  God  and  our  country,  it  cannot  be  too 
■iw;li  cherished  and  encouraged;  but  when 
the  dktates  of  honour  are  contrary  to 
tboK  of  religion  and  equity,  they  are  the 
^Mtest  depravatioDS  of  human  nature,  by 
ginng  wrong  ambitions  and  false  ideas  of 
vhat  is  good  and  laudable;  and  should 
tterefbrebe  exploded  by  all  governments, 
■ad  driven  out  as  the  bane  and  plague  of 
Inimaii  society.  L. 


Na  100.]    Monday,  June  25, 1711. 

ini  tfo  eoatoleriai  Jaemido  nniu  amico. 

Bur.  Ub.  1.  Sat.  v.  44. 
T>m»Meit  Mwiiig  U  a  pleaiant  friand. 

A  MAK  advanced  in  years,  that  thinks  fit 
to  look  back  upon  his  former  life,  and  call 
tkat  only  life  which  was  passed  with  satis- 
fitctkn  and  enjoyment,  excluding  all  parts 
vhidi  were  not  pleasant  to  him,  will  find 
liimself  very  young,  if  not  in  his  infancy. 
Sickness,  ill-hamour,  and  idleness,  will 
hare  robbed  him  of  a  great  share  of  that 
Wee  we  ordinarily  call  our  life.  It  is 
woefore  the  duty  m  every  man  that  would 
)k  troe  to  himself,  to  obt^n,  if  posable,  a 

Sieition  to  be  pleased,  and  place  him- 
in  a  constant  aptitude  for  the  satisfac- 
^BBs  c£  his  b^g.  Instead  of  this,  you 
kardly  see  a  man  who  is  not  imeasy  in  pro- 

r'  1  to  his  advancement  in  the  arts  of 
An  affected  delicacy  is  the  commcm 
improvement  we  meet  with  in  those  who 
pretend  to  be  refined  above  others.  They 
<Io  nA  aim  at  tme  pleasures  themselves, 
hrt  turn  their  thoughts  upon  observing  the 
Bhe  pleasures  of  other  men.  Such  people 
are  valetudioarians  in  society,  ana  they 
AmM  no  more  come  into  company  than  a 
ack  man  Should  come  into  the  air.  If  a 
>&aa  h  too  weak  to  bear  what  is  a  refresh- 
nttt  to  men  in  health,  he  must  still  keep 
u  chamber.  When  any  one  in  Sir  Rogers 
company  ccntplains  he  is  but  of  order,  he 
mniediiiiy  ^Hs  for  some  posset-drink  for 
<>■>»>  :or  which  reason  that  sort  of  people 
*ho  are  ever  bewuling  tl^ir  constitution  in 
other  jdaces  are  the  cheeifolest  im^^nable 
*hen  he  is  present 

It  is  a  wonderful  tlung  that  so  many,  and 
»ey  not  reckimed  absiud,  shall  entertain 
uwse  with  whom  they  converse,  by  ^ving 
won  the  history  of  their  pains  and  aches; 
«d  imagine  su«i  narrations  thdr  quota  of 
«>e  conversation.  This  is  cf  all  otKer  the 
Beanesthdp  to  disccuye,  and  a  man  most 


not  think  at  all,  or  think  himself  very  in* 
significant,  when  he  finds  an  account  of 
his  head-ache  answered  by  another's  ask- 
ing what  news  in  the  last  mail.  Mutual 
pood-humour  is  a  dress  we  ought  to  appear 
m  whenever  we  meet,  and  we  should  make 
no  mention  of -what  concerns  ourselves, 
without  it  be  of  matters  wherein  our  friends 
ought  to  rejrace;  but  indeed  there  are 
crowds  of  people  who  put  themselves  in  no 
method  of  pleasing  themselves  or  others; 
such  are  those  whom  we  usually  call  indo- 
lent persons.  Indolence  is,  methinks,  an 
intermediate  state  between  i>leasure  and 
pun,  and  very  much  unbecoming  any  part 
of  our  life  after  we  are  out  of  the  nurse's 
arms;  such  an  aversion  to  labour  creates 
a  constant  weariness,  and  one  would  think 
should  make  existence  itself  a  burden. 
The  indolent  man  descends  fkim  the  dig- 
nity of  his  nature,  and  makes  that  being 
wluch  was  rational  merely  vegetative.  His 
life  consists  only  in  the  mere  mcrease  and 
decay  of  a  body,  which,  with  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  might  as  well  have  been 
uninformed,  as  tiiie  habitation  of  a  reason- 
able mind. 

Of  this  kmd  is  the  life 'of  that  extraordi- 
nary couple,  Harry  Tersett  and  his  lady. 
Harry  was  in  the  days  of  his  celibacy  one 
of  those  pert  creatures  who  have  much 
vivacity  and  littie  understanding;  Mrs.  Re 
becca  Quickly,  whom  he  married,  had  all 
that  the  fire  of  youth  and  lively  manner 
could  do  towards  making  an  agreeable  wo- 
man. These  two  people  of  seeming  merit 
fell  into  each  other's  arms;  and  passion 
bdng  sated,  and  no  reason  or  good  sense  in 
either  to  succeed  it,  their  life  is  now  at  a 
stand;  their  meals  are  insipid,  and  their 
time  tedious;  their  fortune  has  placed  them 
above  care,  and  their  loss  of  taste  reduced 
them  below  diversion.  When  we  talk  .of 
these  as  instances  of  inexistence,  we  do  not 
mean,  that  in  order  to  live  it  is  necessary 
we  shcmld  ^ways  be  in  jovial  crews,  or 
crowned  with  chaplets  of  roses,  as  the 
merry  fellows  among  the  ancients  are  de- 
scribed; but  it  is  intended,  by  considering 
these  contraries  to  pleasure,  indolence  and 
too  much  delicacy,  to  show  that'  it  is  pru- 
dence to  preserve  a  dispoation  in  ourselves 
to  receive  a  certain  delight  in  all  we  hear 
and  see. 

This  portable  quality  of  good-humour 
seasons  all  the  parts  and  occurrences  we 
meet  with  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  are 
no  moments  lost;  but  they  all  pass  with  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  the  heaviest  of  loads 
(when  it  is  a  load,)  that  of  time,  is  never 
felt  by  OS.  Varilas  has  this  quality  to 
the  highest  perfection,  and  communicates 
it  whenever  he  appears.  The  sad,  the 
merry,  the  severe,  the  melancholy,  show 
a  new  cheerfulness  when  he  comes  amongst 
them.  At  the  same  time  no  one  can  repeat 
any  thing  that  Varilas  has  ever  said  that 
deserves  repetition;  but  the  man  has  that 
innate  goodncM  of  temper,  that  he  i»  wel- 
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come  to  every  body,  because  every  man 
thinks  be  is  so  to  him.  He  does  not 
seem  to  contribute  any  thing  to  the  mirth 
of  the  company;  and  yet  upon  reflection 

rou  find  it  all  happenea  by  his  being  there, 
thought  it  was  whimsically  said  of  a  gen- 
tleman, that  if  Varilas  had.  wit,  it  would  be 
the  best  wit  in  the  world.  It  is  certain, 
when  a  well-corrected  lively  imagination 
and  good-breeding  are  add«l  to  a  sweet 
dispo^tion,  they  qualify  it  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  bles^gs,  as  well  as  pleasures  of  life. 
Men  would  come  into  company  with  ten 
times  the  pleasure  they  do,  if  they  were 
sure  of  hearing  nothing  which  would  shock 
them,  as  well  as  expected  what  would 
please  them. — ^When  we  know  every  per- 
son that  is  spoken  of  is  represented  by  me 
who  has  no  ill-will,  and  every  thing  that  is 
mentioned  described  by  one  that  is  apt  to 
set  it  in  the  best  light,  the  entertainment 
must  be  delicate,  because  the  cook  bas 
nothing  brought  to  his  hand  but  what  is 
the  most  excellent  in  its  kind.  Beautiful 
pictures  are  the  entertainments  of  pure 
minds,  and  deformities  of  the  corrupted. 
It  is  a  degree  towards  the  life  of  angds, 
when  we  enjoy  conversation  wherein  uiere 
in  nothing  presented  but  in  its  excellence: 
and  a  degree  towards  that  of  demons, 
where  nothing  is  shown  but  in  its  degene- 
racy. '        T. 


Na  101.]     Tuetday,  June  26,  iril. 

Roraalua,  et  Liber  pater,  et  cum  Cutore  Pollux, 
Pou  ingentia  facta,  deoram  in  templa  receptl ; 
Dum  lerraa  hominumque  colunl  nenua,  aapera  bella 
Componunt,  agroa  aaaignant,  oppida  condunt;     « 
Ploravere  aula  non  reapondere  nTorem 

Speratom  merttia : mr.  Lib.  S.  Ep^  I.  S. 

IMITATED. 
Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boaet  of  ftme. 
And  Tirtnona  Alfred,  a  more  aacred  name, 
After  a  life  ofaen'rom  toila  endur'd. 
The  Gaul  aubdu'd  or  property  aecur'd. 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  dtiee  atorm'd. 
Or  lawa  eaubliab'd,  and  tlie  world  reform'd ; 
Ctoa'd  their  long  glotief  with  a  aigb,  to  find 
Th'  unwilling  gratitude  of  baae  mankind.— Pijp*. 

'  Ceksvre,'  says  a  late  ingenious  author, 
*  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for 
being  eminent.'  It  is  a  folly  for  an  eminent 
man  to  think  of  escaping  it,  and  a  weakness 
to  be  affected  with  it  All  the  illustrious 
persons  of  antiquity,  and  indeed  of  every 
age  in  the  world,  have  passed  through  this 
fiery  persecution.  There  is  no  &fence 
gainst  reproach  but  obscurity;  it  is  a  kind 
of  concomitant  to  greatness,  as  satires  and 
invectives  were  an  essential  part  of  a  Ro- 
man triumph. 

If  men  of  eminence  are  exposed  to  cen- 
sure on  one  hand,  they  are  as  much  liable 
to  flattery  on  the  other.  If  they  receive 
reproaches  which  are  not  due  to  them-  they 
likewise  receive  praises  which  they  ao  not 
deserve.  In  a  word,  the  man  in  a  high  post 
is  never  regarded  with  an  indifferent  eye, 
bat  always  considered  as  a  Moid  or  an  ene- 
my;   For  this  reason  perscns  in  great  sta- 


tions have  seldom  t&eir  true'  characters 
drawn  till  several  years  after  their  deaths. 
Their  personal  friendships  and  enmities 
must  cease,  and  the  parties  they  were  en- 
gaged in  be  at  an  end,  before  their  faults  or 
their  virtues  can  have  justice  done  them. 
When  writers  have  the  least  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  truth,  they  are  m  the  best 
disposition  to  tell  it 

It  is  therefore  the  privilege  of  posterity 
to  adjust  the  characters  of  Blustrious  per>- 
sons,  and  to  set  matters  right  between  tjtose 
antagonists,  who  by  their  rivalry  for  great- 
ness divided  a  whole  age  ihto  factions.  We 
can  now  allow  Cxsar  to  be  a  great  man, 
without  derogating  from  Pompey,  and  cele- 
brate the  virtiies  <m  Cato  without  detracting 
from  those  of  Czsar.  Every  one  that  has 
heta  Itmg  dead  has  a  due  proportion  of 

g raise  aUotted  him,  in  which,  whilst  he 
ved,  his  friends  were  too  profuse,  and  his 
enemies  too  sparing. 

According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calcu- 
lations, the  last  comet  that  made  its  ap- 
peararice  in  1680,  imbibed  so  much  heat 
by  its  approaches  to  the  sun,  that  it  would 
have  been  tWo  thousand  times  hotter  than 
red  hot  iron,  had  it  been  a  globe  of  that 
metal;  and  that  suppio^n^  it  as  big  as  the 
earth,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
sunj  it  would  be  fifty  thousand  years  in 
cooling,  before  it  recovered  its  natural  tem- 
per. In  the  like  manner,  if  an  Englishman 
considers  the  great  ferment  into  which  oor 
political  worid  is  thrown  at  present,  and 
how  intensely  it  is  heated  in  all  its  parts, 
he  cannot  suppose  that  it  will  cool  a^in  in 
less  than  three  hundred  years.  In  such  a 
tract  of  time  it  is  possible  that  the  heats  rf 
the  present  age  may  be  extinguished,  and 
our  several  classes  ofgreat  men  represented 
under  their  proper  characters.  Some  emi- 
nent historian  may  then  probably  ariss 
that  will  not  write  recentibua  odii*  (as  Ta- 
dtns  expresses  it,)  with  the  pasdons  and 
prejudices  of  a  contemporary  author,  but 
make  an  impartial  distribution  of  feme 
among  the  great  men  of  the  present  ^e. 

I  cannot  forbear  entert^ning  myself  veiy 
often  with  the  idea  of  such  an  imaginary 
historian  describing  the  reign  of  Anne  the 
first,  and  introducmg  it  witn  a  preface  to 
his  reader,  that  he  is  now  entering  upon  the 
most  shining  part  of  the  Enghsh  «tory. 
The  great  nvais  in  Cwne  will  be  then  da- 
tingaished  according  to  their  respective 
merits,  and  shine  in  their  proper  points  if 
light  Such  an  taie  (says  the  historian) 
though  variously  represented  by  the  wri- 
ters ^his own  age,  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  great 
application,  and  uncommon  intcgri^:  nor 
was  such  an  one  (though  of  an'  opposite 
party  and  interest)  inferior  to  him  in  any 
of  these  respects.  The  several  antagomsts 
who  now  oideavoar  to  depreciate  one  an- 
other, and  are  celebrated  or  traduced  by 
difiierent  parties,  wiD  then  have  the  same 
body  of  admirers,  and  appear  ilhistrioas  in 
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tfae  opimon  of  tlie  'whole  British  nation. 
The  aeaerving  man,  'who  can  no'w  recom- 
Dend  Vni"*'^*'  to  the  esteem  of  but  half  his 
countrymen,  -w^ill  then  receive  the  appro- 
bttiaas  and  applauses  of  a  'vhole  age. 

Amoi^  the  sevei-al  persons  that  flourish 
iathis^u>rious  T«ini.  there  is  no  question 
but  so£^a  future  nistorian,  as  the  person 
«f  whom  I  am  spealcins.  will  make  mentiui 
d  the  men  of  gjenius  and  learning,  who 
have  Bow^  any  figtiTe  in  the  British  nation. 
For  my  own  part,  X  often  flatter  mvself  with 
dte  hooourame  mention  which  will  then  be 
made  of  me;  and  have  dra-wn  up  a  para- 
gruih  in  nxy  o-wn  iniagination  that  I  fancy 
'Win  not  be  altogether  unlike  what  will  be 
{oond  in  some  page  or  other  of  this  imagi- 
aary  historian. 

It  was  under  tlua  reign,  says  he,  that  the 
&)ecUtor  puMished  those  little  diurnal  es- 
Myt  wluch  are  still  extant  We  know  very 
fitde  of  the  name  or  pterstm  al  this  author, 
except  only  that  he  'was  a  man  of  very  short 
face,  extremdy  addicted  to  alence,  and  so 
great  a  lover  tsi  knowledge,  that  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Orand  Cairo  for  no  other  reason, 
but  to  take  the  measure  of  a  pyramid.    His 
chief  friend  was  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley,  a 
whimscal  coontry  knight,  and  a  Templar 
'Whose  name  he  has  not  transmitted  to  us. 
He  Uved  /as  a  lodger  at  the  house  of  a 
wtdow-woman,  and  ■was  agreat  humourist 
in  aQ  parts  of  his  life.     This  is  all  we  can 
affirm  with  any  certainty  of  his  perscn  and 
character.     As    for  his  speculations,  not- 
inthstan^ng  the  several  obsolete  words  and 
obscure  phrases  <^  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
've  rtin  understand  enough  of  them  to  see 
ttkefiversioiis  and  characters  of  the  English 
natim  in  his  time;  not  but  that  we  are  to 
nuke  allo'wance  for  the  mirth  and  humour 
cC  the  anthw,  who  has  doubdess  strained 
'many  Tepreaentatians  of  things  beyond  the 
troth.  For  if  we  interpret  his  words  in  their 
literal  meaiung,  we  must  suppose  that  wo- 
Bten  of  the  first  quality  oaea  to  pass  away 
'Whole  mormngs  at  a  pappet-sbow;  that 
they^    attested   their  principles   by  their 
patches;  that  an  audience  would  sit  cut  an 
ereniiig,  to  hear  a  dramatical  performance 
'written  in  a  hmgnage  which  they  did  not 
ixtderstand;    that  chairs  and  flower-pots 
■were  introduced  as  actors  upmt  the  British 
stage;  that  a  praniscuous  assembly  cf  men 
■ad 'women  were  allowed  to  meet  at  mid- 
ni^t  in  masks  -within  the  verge  of  the  court; 
'With  many  improbabilities  of  the  like  na- 
ture.  We  mu^  therefore,  in  these  and  the 
Eke  cases,  suppose  that  these  remote  hmts 
and  alhukms  aimed  at  some  certain  follies 
-which  were  then  in  vogue,  and  which  at 
pimcjit  we  have  not  any  notion  o£    We 
m^  guess  by  several  passages  in  the  specu- 
lations, that  there  'were  writers  who  en- 
deavoured to  detract  from  the  woriu  of  this 
anAor;  hot  as  nothing  «f  this  nature  is  come 
down  to  OS,  -we  cannot  guess  at  any  objec- 
tions that  could  be  made  to  his  paper.    If 
we  oooader  bis  style  'With  that  indulgence 


which  we  must  show  to  old  EiKlish  writers, 
or  if  we  look  into  the  variety  ofhis  subjects, 
■with  those  several  critical  dissertations, 
moral  reflections,  »  *  «  »  • 
•       *«***•* 

The  following  p»art  of  the  paragraph  is 
so  much  to  my  advantage,  and  beyond  any 
thing  I  can  pretend  to,  that  I  hope  my  rea- 
der -wiU  excuse  me  for  not  insertmg  it. 

L. 


Ad  cagitaQdnm  melior 
Tbe  mind  < 


aibi. 
PIktdr.  Fab.  Mr.  3: 
[lit  aonMtline*  to  be  diverted,  tbat  it 
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LiMiu  anirao  dehent  aliaaando  dart, 

D  melior  ul  redeal   " 

oufflit  aometli 
may  ntura  tbe  better  to  thinlclDg. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  to  call  the  follow- 
ing letter  a  satire  upon  coquettes,  or  a  re- 
presentation of  their  several  fantastical  ac- 
complishments, or  what  other  title  to  gpve 
it;  but  as  it  is  I  shall  communicate  it  to  the 
public  It  ■will  sufficiently  explain  its  own 
intentions,  so  that  I  shall  give  it  my  reader 
at  length,  ■without  either  prefece  or  post- 
script. 

«  Me.  Spectator, — Women  are  armed 
with  fans  as  men  with  swords,  and  some- 
times do  more  execution  ■with  them.  To 
the  end  therefore  that  ladies  may  be  entire 
mistresses  of  the  weapon  which  they  bear, 
I  have  erected  an  acaqemy  for  the  training 
up  of  young  women  in  the  exercise  (rf  the 
fan,  accordnig  to  the  most  fasluonable  airs 
and  motions  that  are  now  practised  at  court 
The  ladies  who  carry  fans  under  me  are 
drawn  up  twice  a-day  in  my  great  hall, 
where  they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their 
arms,  and  exercised  by  the  following  words 
of  command:— Handle  your  fans,  Unfiiil 
your  fans.  Discharge  your  fans.  Ground 
your  fiuis,  Recover  your  fans,  Flutter  your 
fans.— By  the  right  ctoservation  of  these  few 
plain  words  of  command,  a  woman  of  a  tole- 
rable genius,  who  will  apply  herself  dili- 
gentiy  to  her  exercise  for  the  space  d  but 
one  half-year,  shall  be  able  to  give  her  fan 
all  the  graces  that  can  possibly  enter  into 
that  little  modish  machine. 

'But  to  the  Old  that  my  readers  may 
form  to  tiiemselves  a  right  notion  of  this  ex- 
ercise, I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in 
all  its  parts.  When  m^  female  regiment 
is  dra^wn  up  in  array,  with  every  one  her 
weapon  in  ner  hand,  upon  my  giving  the 
word  to  Handle  their  fans,  each  of  them 
shakes  her  fan  at  me  with  a  smile,  then 
rives  her  right-hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the 
shoulder,  then  presses  her  lips  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fan,  then  lets  her  arms  fall 
in  an  easy  motion,  uid  stands  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  next  word  of  command.  All 
this  is  done  ■with  a  close  fan,  and  is  generally 
learned  in  the  first  week. 

'  The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the 
fiin,  in  which  are  comprehended  several 
little  flirts,  and  vtbraticms,  as  also  gradual 
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and  ddiberate  openSnga,  with  many  volun- 
taiy  fellings  asunder  In  the  fen  itself  that 
are  seldom  learned  under  a  month's  prao 
tice.  This  part  of  the  exercise  pleases  the 
spectators  more  than  any  other,  as  it  dis- 
covers on  a  sudden  an  infinite  number  of 
cupids,  garl^ids,  altars,  birds,  beasts,  rain- 
bows, and  the  like  agreeable  figures,  that 
display  themselves  to  view,  whilst  every 
one  in  the  re^ment  hdds  a  picture  in  her 
hand. 

'  Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  Discharge 
their  fens,  they  give  one  general  crack  that 
may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance 
when  the  wind  sits  (tdr.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  exercise,  but  I 
have  several  ladies  with  me,  who  at  their 
first  entrance  could  not  give  a  pop  loud 
eAough  to  be  heard  at  the  farther  end  of  a 
room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  shall  make  a  report  like 
a  pocket  pistol.  I  have  likewise  taKen  care 
(in  order  to  hinder  young  women  from  let- 
ting oflF  their  fans  in  wrong  places  or  on  xai- 
suitable  occasions)  to  show  upon  what  sub- 
ject the  crack  of  a  f  an  mav  come  in  properly. 
I  have  likewise  invented  a  fen,  with  which 
a  girl  of  sixteen,  by  the  help  of  a  little  wind 
which  is  enclosed  about  one  of  the  largest 
stidcs,  can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a 
woman  of  fifty  with  an  ordinary  fen. 

'  When  tiie  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the 
word  of  command  in  course  is  to  ground 
their  fans.  This  teaches  a  lady  to  qmt  her 
fen  gracefiilly  when  she  throws  it  aside  in 
order  to  take  up  a  pack  of  cards,  adjust  a 
curl  of  hair,  replace  a  felling  pin,  or  apply 
herself  to  any  other  matter  of  importance. 
This  part  of  the  exercise,  as  it  only  con- 
sists in  tossing  a  fian  with  an  air  upon  a  long 
table  (which  stands  bjr  for  that  purpose,) 
may  be  learned  in  two  days'  time  as  well  as 
in  a  twelvemonth. 

♦When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  dis- 
armed, I  generally  let  them  walk  about  the 
room  for  some  time;  when  on  a  sudden 
(like  ladies  that  look  upon  their  watches 
afker  a  long  visit)  they  all  of  them  hasten 
to  their  arms,  catch  them  up  in  a  hurry, 
and  place  themselves  in  their  proper  sta- 
tions upon  my  calling  out.  Recover  your 
fens.  This  part  of  the  exerdse  is  not  diffi- 
cult, provided  a  woman  applies  her  thoughts 
to  it 

*The  ihittering  of  the  fan  is  the  last,  and 
indeed  the  master-pece  of  the  whole  exer- 
cise; but  if  a  lady  does  not  mispend  her 
time,  she  may  make  herself  mistress  of  it 
in  three  months.  I  generally  lay  amde  the 
d(^-days  and  the  hot  time  of  the  summer 
for  the  teaching  this  part  of  the  exercise; 
for  as  soon  as  ever  I  pronounce  Flutter 
your  fens,  the  place  is  hlled  with  so  many 
zephyrs  and  gentle  breezes  as  are  very  re- 
fr^hing  in  that  season  of  the  year,  Aough 
they  might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a  ten- 
der constitution  in  any  other. 

♦There  is  an  mfinite  variety  of  motions 
to  be  made  uae  of  in  the  flutter  of  a  fen. 


There  is  the  angry  flutter,  the  modidi 
flutter,  the  timorous  flutter,  the  confused 
ihitter,  the  menr  flutter,  and  the  amorous 
flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  scarce 
any  emotion  in  the  mind  which  does  not 
produce  a  suitable  agitation  in  the  fan;  in- 
somuch, that  if  I  only  see  the  fan  (tf  a  dis 
ciplined  lady,  I  know  veiy  well  whether 
she  laughs,  frowns,  or  brashes.  I  have 
seen  a  fan  so  very  angry,  that  it  wOold  have 
been  dangerous  fiar  the  absent  lover  who 
provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind 
of  it;  and  at  other  times  so  very  laneuish- 
ing,  that  I  have  been  glad  for  the  lady's 
sake  the  lover  was  at  a  suffident  dis- 
tance from  it.  I  need  not  add,  that  a  fen  is 
either  a  prude  or  coquette,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  person  who  bears  it  To  con- 
clude my  letter,  I  must  acquaint  you  that  I 
^ave  frcnn  my  own  observations  compiled  a 
little  treatise  for  the  use  of  my  scholars,  en- 
titied.  The  Passions  of  the  Fan;  which  I 
will  communicate  to  you,  if  you  think  it 
may  be  of  use  to  the  public.  I  shall  have  a 
general  review  on  Thursday  next;  to  whidi 
you  shall  be  very  welcome  if  you  will  ho- 
nour it  with  your  presence.     I  am,  &c 

•P.S.  I  teach  young  gcntiemen  the  whole 
art  of  gallanting  a  fen. 

•N.  B.   I  have  several  little  plain  fans 
made  for  this  use,  ttt  avoid  expanse.'    !•• 
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-SiM  qnivi* 


Sfient  idem :  radet  moluim,  ftustraque  Itbont 
Aunii  Idem Brr.  Jin  Pit.  T.  in. 

Buch  all  might  hope  to  imittte  with  eaM : 
T«t  while  they  itrive  the  eame  •oneM  to  f«iB, 
Bhonld  And  tteir  labour  and  their  liopef  are  rain, 

Prmat. 

Mr  friend,  the  divine,  having  beo>  iwed 
with  words  of  complaisance  (which  he 
thinks  could  be  properly  applied  to  no  W 
hving,  and  I  think  could  be  only  spoken  of 
him,  and  that  in  his  absence,)  was  so  ex- 
tremely ofiended with  the  excessive wayof 
speaking  civilities  among  us,  that  he  made 
a  discourse  against  it  at  the  club,  which  he 
concluded  with  this  remark, '  that  he  had 
not  heard  one  compliment  made  in  our  so- 
ciety nnce  its  oommenoement'  Every  one 
was  pleased  with  his  conclusion;  and  as 
each  knew  his  good- will  to  the  rest,  he  *m 
convinced  that  the  many  professions  oi 
kindness  and  service,  which  we  ordinarily 
meet  with,  are  not  natural  where  the  heart 
is  well  inclined;  but  are  a  prostitution  « 
speech,  sddom  intended  to  mean  any  part 
of  what  they  express,  never  to  mean  all 
they  express.  Our  reverend  friend,  upco 
this  topic,  pcinted  to  us  two  or  three  para- 
t^phs  c»  this  subject  in  the  first  sennen 
of  the  first  volume  m  the  late  archbishop  s 
poothumous  works.*  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  read  any  thing  that  pleased  meroW^ 

•  Bee  Arcbbiahop  Tillotaon't  BerBWn  on  SiMeriOT, 
from  John. chan.  1.  ver.  <7,  beinaUie  la»t  dieMnnw  » 
inMkMl,iiil7a»,lW4.  B«dMlNov.S4.ttiUo«uif- 
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tnd  as  it  is  the  pndse  of  Lon^us,  that  he 
qiealLs  of  the  sublime  in  a  style  suitable  to 
it,  so  oae  may  say  of  this  author  upon  sin' 
oerity,  that  he  abhors  any  pomp  of  rhetoric 
on  tlus  occadon,  and  treats  it  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  simplicity,  at  once  to  be  a 
preacher  and  an  example.  With  what 
command  of  himself  does  he  lay  before  us, 
m  the  langut^  and  temper  of  his  profes- 
aioo,  a  fault,  which,  by  the  least  liberty  and 
warmth  of  expression,  would  be  the  most 
Kv«ly  wit  and  satire!  But  his  heart  was 
better  dispiwed,  and  the  good  man  chastised 
the  gnat  wit  in  snch  a  manner,  that  he  was 
able  to  speak  as  follows: 

'  — ^Amongst  too  many  other  instances  of 
flie  great  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the 
age  wherein  we  live,  the  great  and  general 
want  <f  -  sincerity  in  conversation  is  none  of 
the  lOMt.  The  world  a  grown  so  fiill  of 
dsaiiBalation  and  compliment,  that  men's 
words  are  hardly  any  signification  of  their 
tiiooghts;  and  if  any  man  measures  his 
words  by  his  heart,  and  speaks  as  he  thinks, 
and  does  not  express  more  kindness  to  every 
maa,  than  men  usually  have  for  any  man, 
he  can  hardlyeacape  the  censure  m  want 
ot  breeding.  The  old  English  plainness  and 
sincerity,  that  generous  integnt^  of  nature, 
and  honesty  at  dispontionj  which  always 
argues  true  greatness  of  muid,  and  is  usu- 
aUr  accompanied  with  undaunted  courage 
and  resolntion,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost 
antongst  us.  There  has  oeen  a  long  endea- 
Toor  to  transform  us  into  foreign  manners 
and  fashions,  and  to  bring  us  to  a  servile 
inutatifm  of  none  of  the  best  of  our  neigh- 
bours, in  some  of  the  worst  of  their  qualities. 
Tlie  dialect  of  conversation  is  now-a-days 
so  swelled  with  vanity  and  compliment,  and 
so  curfetted  (as  I  may  say)  of  expressions 
of  lriiwli«.<us  and  respect,  that  if  a  man  that 
fived  an  age  or  two  ago  should  return  into 
tiie  world  i^ain,  he  would  really  want  a 
dictioDary  tb  help  him  to  understand  his 
own  laiKuage^  and  to  know  the  true  intrinric 
value  of  the  phrase  in  fashion,  and  would 
hudlr  at  first  believe  at  what  a  low  rate 
the  highest  struns  and  expressions  of  kind- 
ness imaginable  do  commonly  pass  in  cur- 
rent payment:  and  when  he  should  come 
to  understand  it,  it  would  be  a  great  while 
before  he  could  bring  himself  with  a  good 
countenance  and  a  good  conscience  to  con- 
verse with  men  upon  equal  terms,  and  in 
(heir  own  way. 

'And  in  truth  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether 
it  should  more  provoke  our  contempt  T>r  our 
|rity,  to  hear  what  solemn  expreirions  of 
res^iect  and  kindness  will  pass  between 
■ten,  almost  upon  no  occasion;  how  great 
honour  and  esteem  they  will  declare  for 
one  whom  perhaps  they  never  saw  before, 
and  how  entirdy  they  are  all  on  a  sodden 
devoted  to  )us  service  and  interest,  for  no 
leaaon;  how  ii^nitely  and  eternally  obliged 
to  him,  far  no  benefit;  and  how  extremely 
Ottj  win  be  concerned  for  him,  yea  and 
aOicted  too,  Sorno  cause.  I  know  it  is  said* 
31 


m  justification  of  this  hollow  kind  of  con 
versation,  that  there  is  no  harm,  no  real 
deceit  in  compliment,  but  the  matter  is 
well  enough,  so  long  as  we  understand  <nie 
another;  et -verba  valenc  ut  nummi,  "words 
are  like  money;"  and  when  the  current 
value  of  tliem  is  generally  understood,  no 
man  is  chewed  by  them.  This  is  something, 
if  such  words  were  any  thing;  but  being 
brought  into  the  account,  they_  are  mere 
cyphers.  However,  it  is  still  a  just  matter 
at  compliunt,  that  sincerity  and  plainness 
are  out  of  feshion,  and  that  our  language  is 
running  into  a  lie;  that  men  have  almost 
quite  perverted  the  use  of  speech,  and 
made  words  to  signify  nothing;  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  conversation  of  man- 
kind is  little  else  but  driving  a  trade  of  di»- 
amulation;  insomuch,  that  it  would  make 
a  man  heartily  dck  and  weary  of  the  world 
to  see  the  Uttle  ancerity  that  is  in  use  and 
practice  among  men. ' 

When  the  vice  is  placed  in  this  con- 
temptible light,  he  argues  unanswerably 
against  it,  in  words  and  tnoughts  so  natural, 
that  any  man  who  reads  them  would  ima- 
gine he  himself  could  have  been  the  author 
of  them. 

'  If  the  show  of  any  thing  be  good  for  any 
thing,  I  am  sure  sincerity  is  better:  for  why 
does  any  man  dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that 
which  he  is  not,  but  because  he  thinks  it 
good  to  have  such  a  quality  as  he  pretends 
to?  For  to  counterfeit  and  dissemble,  is  to 
put  on  the  appearance  of  some  real  excel- 
lence. Now  the  best  way  in  the  world  to 
seem  to  be  any  thing,  is  really  to  be  what 
he  would  seem  to  be.  Besides  that,  it  is 
many  times  as  troublesome  to  make  good 
the  pretence  of  a  good  quality,  as  to  hav« 
it;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it;  and  then 
all  his  pains  and  labour  to  seem  to  have  it, 
are  lost.' 

In  another  part  of  the  same  discourse  he 
goes  on  to  show,  that  all  artifice  must  natu- 
rally tend  to  the  ^sappointment  of  him  that 
practises  it. 

'  Whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought 
to  be  in  felsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is 
soon  over;  but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is 
perpetual,  because  it  brings  a  man  under 
an  everlasting  jealousy  and  suspicion,  so 
that  he  is  not  "believed  when  he  speaks 
truth,  nor  trusted  when  pertiaps  he  means 
hcaiestly.  When  a  man  hath  once  forfeited 
the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  he  is  set  fast, 
and  nothiiKwill  then  serve  his  turn,  neither 
truth  nor  falsehood. '  R. 


Na  104.]    Friday,  June  29, 1711. 

Oaalto  eqiiM  Tbrdm  iktigat 
Hsrpelyee  Fir/.  Xn.  L  SM. 

With  mdi  tmi  Haiptijw*  Imtiode 

Ber  Tbreciui  cooner.  Drfdm, 

It  would  be  a  noble  improvement,  or 
rather  a  lecoverjr  cf  what  we  call  good 
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breeding,  if  nothing[  were  to  pass  amongst 
us  for  agreeable  which  was  the  least  trans- 
gression against  the  rule  of  life  called  de- 
corum, or  a  regard  to  decency.  This  would 
command  the  respect  of  mankind,  because 
it  carries  in  it  deference  to  their  good  opi- 
nion, as  humility  lodged  in  a  worthy  nund 
is  always  attended  with  a  certain  homage, 
which  no  haughty  soul,  with  all  the  arts 
imaginable,  will  ever  be  able  to  purchase. 
Tully  says.  Virtue  and  decency  are  so  nearly 
related,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them 
from  each  other  but  in  our  invagination. 
As  the  beauty  of  the  body  always  accom- 
panies the  health  of  it,  so  certwily  is  de- 
cency concomitant  to  virtue.  As  beauty  of 
body,  with  an  agreeable  carriage,  pleases 
the  eye,  and  that  pleasure  consists  m  that 
we  observe  all  the  parts  with  a  certain  ele- 
gance are  proportioned  to  each  other;  so 
does  decency  of  behaviour  which  appears 
in  our  lives  obtain  the  approbation  of  all 
with  whom  we  converse,  from  the  order, 
consistency,  ahd  moderation  of  our  words 
aiid  actions.  This  flows  from  the  reverence 
we  bear  towards  every  good  man,  and  to 
the  world  in  general;  for  to^e  negligent  of 
what  any  one  thinks  of  you,  does  not  only 
show  you  arrogant  but  abandoned.  In  all 
these  considerations  we  are  to  distinguish 
how  one  virtue  differs  from  another.  As  it 
is  the  part  of  justice  never  to  do  violence,  it 
is  of  modesty  never  to  commit  ofRmce.  In 
this  last  particular  lies  the  whole  force  of 
what  is  called  decency;  to  this  purpose  that 
excellent  moralist  above-mentioned  talks 
of  decency;  but  this  quality  is  more  easily 
comprehended  by  an  ordmary  capacity, 
than  expressed  with  all  his  eloquence.  This 
decency  of  behaviour  is  generally  trans- 
gp%ssea  among  all  orders  <n  men;  nay,  the 
very  women,  though  themselves  created  as 
it  were  for  an  ornament,  are  often  very 
much  mistaken  in  this  ornamental  part  of 
life.  It  would  methinks  be  a  short  rule  for 
behaviour,  if  every  young  lady,  in  her  dress, 
words,  and  action^  were  only  to  recom- 
mend herself  as  a  dster,  daughter,  or  wife, 
and  make  herself  the  more  esteemed  in 
one  of  those  characters.  The  care  of  them- 
selves, with  regard  to  the  &milies  In  which 
women  are  bom,  is  the  best  motive  for 
tiieir  being  courted  to  come  into  the  alli- 
ance of  other  houses.  Nothing  can  pro- 
mote this  end  more  than  a  strict  preserva- 
tion of  decency.  I  should  be  glad  it  a  certun 
equestrian  order  of  ladies,  some  of  whom 
one  meets  in  an  evening  at  every  outlet  of 
the  town,  would  take  this  subject  into  thar 
serious  consideration.  In  order  thereunto, 
the  following  letter  may  not  be  wholly  un- 
worthy their  perusal. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Gomg  lately  to  take 
the  wr  in  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  evenings 
this  season  has  produced;  as  I  was  admiring 
the  sereniJy  of  the  sky,  the  lively  colours 
of  the  fields,  and  the  variety  of  the  land- 
ica|ie  eveiy  where  around  me,  my  eyes 


were  suddenly  called  from  these  inanimate 
objects  by  a  little  party  of  horsemen  I  saw 
pasang  the  road.  The  greater  part  of  them 
escaped  ray  particular  observation,  by  rea- 
scMi  that  my  whole  attention  was  fixed  on  a 
very  fair  youth  who  rode  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  seemed  to  have  been  dressed  by 
some  description  in  a  romance.  His  fea- 
tures, complexion)  and  habit,  had  a  re- 
markable effeminacy,  and  a  certain  lan- 
guishing vanity  appeared  in  his  air.  His 
hair,  well  curled  and  powdered,  hung  to  a 
considerable  length  on  his  shoulders,  and 
was  wantonly  tied,  as  if  by  the  hands  of  tus 
mistress,  in  a  scarlet  riband,  which  played 
like  a  streamer  behind  him;  he  bad  a  coat 
and  w^stcoat  of  blue  camblet,  trimmed 
and  embroidered  with  silver;  a  cravat  of 
the  finest  lace;  and  wore,  in  a  smart  cock, 
a  little  beaver  hat  edged  with  silver,  and 
made  more  sprightly  oy  a  feather.  His 
horse,  too,  which  was  a  pacer,  was  adorned 
after  the  same  airy  manner,  and  seemed  to 
share  in  the  vanity  of  the  rider.  As  I  was 
pitying  the  luxury  of  this  young  person, 
who  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  educated 
only  as  an  object  of  sight,  I  perceived  cm 
my  nearer  approach,  and  as  I  turned  my 
eyes  downwaiid,  a  part  of  the  equipage  I 
had  not  observed  bobre,  which  was  a  pet- 
ticoat of  the  same  with  the  coat  and  wai^- 
coat  After  this  discovery,  I  looked  again 
on  the  face  of  the  fiur  Amazon  who  had 
thus  deceived  me,  and  thought  those  fea- 
tures which  had  before  offended  me  by 
their  softness,  were  now  strengthened  into 
as  improper  a  boldness;  and  though  her 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  seemed  to  be  formed 
with  perfect  symmetry,  I  am  not  certmn 
whether  she,  who  in  appearance  was  a 
very  handsome  youth,  may  not  be  in  reality 
a  verv  indifferent  woman. 

'Tnere  is  an  objection  which' naturally 
presents  itself  against  these  occasional  per- 
plexities and  mixtures  of  dress,  which  is 
that  they  seem  to  break  in  upon  that  pro- 
priety and  distinction  <rf  appearance  in 
which  the  beauty  of  different  characters  is 
preserved;  and  if  they  should  be  more  fre- 
quent than  they  are  ait  present,  wwild  look 
like  turning  our  public  assemblies  into  a 
general  masquerade.  The  model  of  this 
Amazonian  hunting-habit  for  ladies,  was, 
as  I  take  it,  first  imported  from  France, 
and  well  enough  expresses  the  gayety  of  a 
people  who  are  taught  to  do  any  thing,  soil 
be  with  an  assurance:  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  rits  awkwardly  yet  on  our  En- 
glish modesty.  The  petticoat  is  a  kind  « 
mcumbrance  upon  it,  and  if  the  Amazons 
should  think  fit  to  go  on  in  this  plunder  of 
our  sex's  ornaments,  they  ought  to  add  to 
their  spoils,  and  complete  their  triumph 
over  us,  by  wearing  the  breeches.  • 


*  On  thia  pamge  Mr.  Drake  oliaems, '  At  «  psriod 
when  tbe  ridnr-luMt  hu  become  u  fkmiUar  ai  ur 
other  mode  of  female  drea*.  my  Air  leaden  will  f^^ 
biy  amile  at  the  reproof  and  apprebenuona  of  tbe  Spec. 
tator;  tiikie  liaa  aacanainsd  iu  utility  aa  a  tnmiuiif 
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'If  h  be  natural  to  contract  insensibly  the 
manners  of  those  we  imitate,  the  ladies  who 
arc  pleased  with  assuming  our  dresses  will 
do  us  more  honour  than  we  deserve,  but 
they  will  do  it  at  their  own  expence.  Why 
dxnld  the  lovely  Camilla  deceive  us  in 
more  shapes  than  her  own,  and  affect  to  be 
represented  in  her.  picture  with  a  gun  and  a 
ipaniel;  while  her  elder  brother,  the  heir 
«  a  worthy  family,  is  drawn  in  silts  like 
his  aster?  The  dress  and  air  of  a  man  are 
not  wen  to  be  divided;  and  those  who  would 
not  be  content  with  the  latter  ought  never 
to  think  of  assuming  the  former.  There  is 
10  large  a  portion  of  natural  agreeableness 
amoDgthe  &ir  sex  of  our  island,  that  they 
teem  Betrayed  into  these  romantic  habits 
'Without  having  the  same  occaaon  for  them 
with  their  inventors:  all  that  needs  to  be 
deaired  cS  them  is,  that  they  would  be 
flmnaelves,  that  is,  what  nature  deigned 
diem.  And  to  see  their  mistake  when  they 
dqMrt  from  this,  let  them  look  upon  a  man 
who  affects  the  softness  and  effeminacy  of  a 
woman,  to  learn  how  their  sex  must  appear 
to  OS,  when  approaching  to  the  resembunce 
cf  a  man.  I  am,  ar,  your  most  humble 
•errant'  T. 


Ha  10$.]    Saturday,  June  30, 1711. 

— — U  trtitnw 

iifitae  in  viu  etw  atOe,  s<  «iiWiiiiiii«. 

TVi-.  Jinir.  Act  1.  Be.  L 
I  take  it  to  be  a  principal  rale  of  lift,  not  to  be  Mo 
■Mb  idibted  to  any  on*  thing. 

Toomachof  aay  thiii(  ii  good  (br  notMsx. 

Mt  friend  Will  Honeycomb  values  him- 
•df  very  much  upon  what  he  calls  the 
biDwledge  of  mankind,  which  has  cost  him 
many  disasters  in  his  youth:  for  Will  rec- 
kons every  misfortune  that  he  has  met  with 
>mong  the  women,  and  every  rencounter 
•mong  the  men,  as  parts  of  ms  education; 
•ad  fiindes  he  should  never  have  been  the 
man  he  is,  had  he  not  broke  windows, 
nodced  down  constables,  ^sturbed  honest 
people  with  his  midnight  serenades,  and 
"tat  up  a  lewd  woman's  quarters,  when  he 
was  a  young  fellow.  The  enraging  in  ad- 
7™tares  of  this  nature  Will  calls  tiie  study- 
mg  of  mankind;  and  terms  this  knowledTC 
«  the  town,  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Will  ingenuously  confesses  that  for  half  his 
Bfc  his  head  ached  every  morning  with 
•^s&ig  of  men  ovemigjht;  and  at  present 
J*nforts  himself  under  certun  pains  which 
«  endures  from  time  to  time,  tnat  without 
™«n  he  could  not  have  been  acquainted 
JJiift  the  gallantries  of  the  age.  This  Will 
«4s  tip«i  as  the  leaMng  of  a  gentleman. 


"'J}  u'.  I  beUcTC,  neitber  the  chactity  nor  the  OHV 
*|>r  er  the  iex  liai  laflbed  by  tbe  ezpeiiment.  Could 
jntmiaii,  raonliM  reriiit  the  light  of  day,  he  wonid 
■mntnilely  nun  leaaoa  to  be  ahoeked  at.  the  pieeeat 
"*"*  ■•Uoo  of  going  nearly jiaked,  than  at  the  warm 
*^iat«rbna£lot£  nnrpM  by  tbe  beantiea  of  hii 
*V-  i>ra£f«JEMa|«,Tel.iU.p.4t 


and  regards  all  other  kinds  of  science  as  the 
accomplishments  of  one  whom  he  calls  a 
scholar,  a  booUsh-man,  or  a  philosopher. 

For  these  reasons  Will  shmes  in  mixed 
company,  where  he  has  the  discretion  not 
to  go  out  of  his  depth,  and  has  often  a  cer- 
tain way  of  making  his  real  ignorance  ap- 
pear a  seeming  one.  Our  club  however  has 
frequently  caught  him  tripping,  at  which 
times  they  never  spare  him.  For  as  Will 
often  insults  us  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
town,  we  sometimes  take  our  revenge  upon 
him  by  our  knowledge  of  books. 

He  was  last  week  producing  two  or  three 
letters  which  he  writ  in  his  youth  to  a 
coquette  lady.  The  raillery  of  them  was 
natural,  and  well  enough  for  a  mere  man 
of  the  town;  but,  veiy  unluckily,  several  of 
the  words  were  wrong  spelt  wiU  laughed 
this  off  at  first  as  well  as  he  could;  but  find- 
ing himself  pushed  on  all  sides,  and  espe- 
cially  by  the  Templar,  he  told  us  with  a 
Uttle  pudon,  that  be  never  liked  pedantry 
in  spelling,  atid  that  he  spelt  like  a  ^ende- 
man,  and  not  like  a  scholar:  upon  this  Will 
had  recourse  to  his  old  topic  ot  showing  the 
narrow-spiritedness,  the  pride  and  ignor- 
ance of  pedants;  which  he  carried  so  tax, 
that  upon  my  retiring  to  my  lodgings,  I 
could  not  forbear  throwing  together  such 
reflections  as  occurred  to  me  upon  that 
subject 

A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among 
books,  and  is  able  to  talk  of  nothh^;  else,  is 
a  very  indifferent  companion,  and  what  we 
call  a  pedant  But,  methinks,  we  should 
enlarge  the  title,  and  pve  it  to  every  one 
that  does  not  know  how  to  think  out  of  his 
profession  and  particular  way  of  life. 

What  is  a  greater  pedant  than  a  mere 
man  of  the  town?  Bar  him  the  play-houses, 
a  catalogue  of  the  reigning  beauties,  and  an 
account  of  a  few  fashicnable  distempers 
that  have  beEallen  him,  and  you  strike  nim 
dumb.  How  many  a  pretty  gentieman's 
knowled^  lies  all  withm  the  verge  of  the 
court!  He  Will  tdl  you  the  names  of  the 
principal  fevourites,  repeat  the  shrewd  say- 
mgs  of  a  man  of  quality,  wMsper  an  intrigue 
that  is  not  yet  blown  upon  by  common  haae: 
or,  if  the  sphere  of  his  observations  is  a 
little  larger  than  ordinary,  will  perhaps 
enter  into  all  the  mddents,.  turns  and  revo- 
lutions in  a  game  of  ombre.  When  he  has 
gone  thus  mr  he  has  shown  you  the  whole 
drde  of  his  accomplishments,  his  parts  are 
drained,  and  he  is  oisabled  from  any  farther 
conversation.  What  are  these  but  rank 
pedants?  and  yet  these  are  the  men  who 
value  themselves  most  on  their  exemption 
from  the  pedantry  of  colleges. 

I  might  here  mention  the  military  pedant 
who  always  talks  in  a  camp,  and  is  stonn- 
ing  towns,  making  lodgments,  and  fighting 
battles  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other.  Every  thing  he  speaks  smdls  of 
gunpowder;  if  you  take  away  his  artillery 
from  him,  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  ftir 
bknsel^    I  might  likewise  mention  the  law 
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pedant,  that  is  perpetually  putting  cases, 
repeating  the  transactions  of  Westminster- 
hall,  wrangling  with  you  upon  the  most  in- 
different circumstances  of  life,  and  not  to  be 
convinced  of  the  distance  of  a  place,  or  of 
the  most  trivial  point  in  cmiversation,  but 
by  dint  of  argument  The  state  pedant  is 
wrapt  up  in  news,  and  lost  in  pohtics.    If 

?oa  mention  either  of  the  king^  of  Spain  or 
'oland,  he  talks  very  notably;  but  if  you 
go  out  of  the  Gazette,  you  drop  him.  In 
^ort,  a  mere  courtier,  a  mere  soldier,  a 
mere  scholar,  a  mere  any  thing,  is  an  in- 
sipid pedantic  character,  and  eqiully  ridi- 
culous. 

Of  all  the  species  of  pedants,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  the  book-pedant  is  much 
the  most  supportable;  he  has  at  least  an 
exercised  understanding,  and  a  head  which 
is  full  though  confused,  so  that  a  man  who 
converses  with  him  may  often  receive  from 
him  hints  of  things  that  are  worth  knowing, 
and  what  he  may  possibly  turn  to  his  own 
advantage,  though  they  are  of  littie  use  to 
the  owner.  The  worst  kind  of  pedants 
among  learned  men,  are  such  as  are  natu- 
rally endued  with  a  very  small  share  of 
common  sense,  and  have  read  a  great  num- 
ber of  books  without  taste  or  distmction. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  learning,  like  travel- 
ling, and  all  other  methods  of  improvenient, 
as  It  finishes  good  sense,  so  it  makes  a  silly 
man  ten  thousand  times  more  insufferable, 
by  supplying  variety  of  matter  to  his  im- 
pertinence, and  givmg  him  an  opportunity 
of  abounding  in  absuTcUties. 

Shallow  pedants  cry  up  one  another  much 
more  than  men  of  solid  and  useful  learning. 
To  read  the  titles  they  give  an  editor,  or 
odlector  of  a  manuscript,  you  would  take 
him  for  the  glory  of  the  commonwealth  of 
letters,  and  the  wonder  of  his  s^,  when 
perhaps  upon  examination  you  find  that  he 
bas  oiUv  rectified  a  Gr^k  particle,  or  laid 
out  a  whole  sentence  in  proper  commas. 

The^  are  obliged  indeed  to  be  thus  lavish 
of  their  praises,  that  they  may  keep  one 
another  in  countenance;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
if  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which  is  not 
capable  of  making  a  man  wise,  has  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  make  him  vain  and  arro- 
gant L. 


Na  106.]    Monday,  July  2,  iril. 

— Htoe  tibi  copia 
Manabit  ad  pletiiini,  benifno 
Baria  bononun  opulenta  eonm. 

Btr.  Lib.  %.  Od.  rrU,  VL 
Here  |ileat7*a  libenl  born  aball  poor 
Offraiu  for  tbee  s  copioiu  ibow'r, 
Bicb  bonoiKi  of  Uw  quiet  plain. 

Having  often  received  an  invitation  from 
my  friend  Sr  Roger  de  Coveriey  to  pass 
away  a  month  with  him  in  the  countiy,  I 
last  week  accom]Mnied  him  thither,  and 
am  settied  with  him  for  some  time  at  his 
country-house,  where  I  uitend  to  form  seve- 
nl  of  my  ensuing  q>eculatians.   ^Roger, 


who  IS  very  well  acquiunted  with  my  hu- 
mour, lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed  when  I 
please,  dine  at  his  own  table  or  in  my 
chamber,  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say  no- 
thing without  bidding  me  be  merry.  When 
the  gentiemen  of  the  country  come  to  see 
him,  he  only  shows  me  at  a  distance.  As  I 
have  been  walking  in  his  fields,  I  have  ob- 
served them  stealing  a  sight  of  me  over  a 
hedge,  and  have  heard  the  knight  desirine; 
them  not  to  let  me  see  them,  for  that  I 
hated  to  be  stared  at 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger's 
family,  because  it  consists  of  sober  and  staid 
persons;  for  as  the  knieht  is  the  best  mas- 
ter in  the  world,  he  selofnm  changes  his  ser- 
vants; and  as  he  is  beloved  by  all  about 
him,  his  servants  never  care  for  leaving 
him:  by  this  means  liis  domestics  are  all  in 
years,  and  grown  old  with  their  master. 
You  would  take  his  valet  de  chambre  for 
his  brother,  his  butier  is  gray-headed,  hi» 
groom  is  one  of  the  gravest  men  tliat  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  his  coachman  has  the  looks 
of  a  privy  counsellor.  You  see  tiie  good- 
ness m  the  master  even  in  the  old  house- 
dog, and  in  a  gray  pad  that  is  kept  in  the 
stable  with  great  care  and  tenderness  out  of 
regard  to  his  past  services,  though  hfe  has 
been  useless  for  several  years. 

I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  the  joy  that  a]>peared  in  the 
countenances  of  these  ancient  domestics 
upon  my  friend's  arrival  at  his  country-seat. 
Some  of  them  could  not  refrain  from  tears 
at  the  sight  of  their  old  master;  every  one 
of  them  pressed  forward  to  do  something 
for  him,  and  seemed  discouraged  if  they 
were  not  employed.  At  the  same  time  the 
good  old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  fa- 
ther and  the  master  of  the  family,  tempered 
the  inquiries  after  his  own  affairs  with  seve- 
ral kind  questions  relating  to  themselves. 
This  humanity  and  good-nature  engages 
every  body  to  him,  so  that  when  he  is  plea- 
sant upon  any  of  them,  all  his  family  are  in 
good  humour,  and  none  so  much  asthe  per- 
son whom  he  diverts  himself  with:  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  in- 
firmity of  old  age,  it  is  easy  for  a  stander-bjr 
to  observe  a  secret  concern  in  the  looks  da 
all  his  servants. 

'My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the 
particular  care  of  Us  butler,  who  is  a  very 

erudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
is  fellow-servants,  wonderfully  desirous  of 
pleasing  me,  because  they  have  often  heard 
their  master  talk  of  me  as  of  his  particular 
friend. 

My  chief  comjpranion,  when  Sir  Roger  is 
diverting  himself  in  the  woods  or  the  nelds, 
is  a  very  venerable  man  who  is  ever  with 
Sir  Tloger,  and  has  lived  at  his  house  in  the 
nature  of  a  chapimn  above  thirty  years. 
This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  sense 
and  some  learning,  of  a  verv  regular  life 
and  obliging  conversation:  he  heartily  loves 
Sr  Roger,  and  knows  that  he  is  very  much 
in  the  old  knight's  esteem,  so  that  he  live* 
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in  the  faimly  rather  as  a  rdation  than  a 
dependent 

1  have  observed  in  several  of  my  papers 
that  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  amidst  all  his 
good  qualities,  is  something  of  a  humorist; 
and  that  his  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfec- 
tions, are  as  it  were  tinged  by  a  certain  ex- 
travagance, which  makes  them  particularty 
his,  and  distin^shes  them  from  those  <n 
<4Jier  men.  This  cast  of  mind,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  renders 
his  conversation  highly  agreeable,  and  more 
delightAil  than  the  same  degree  of  sense 
and  virtne  would  appear  in  their  common 
and  ordinary  colours.  As  I  was  walking 
with  him  last  night,  he  asked  me  how  I 
lUced  the  good  man  whom  I  have  just  now 
mentionedr  and  without  staying  for  my  an- 
swer told  me,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
insohed  with  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  own 
table;  for  which  reason  he  desired  a  par- 
ticul^  friend  of  his  at  the  university  to  find 
him  oat  a  clergyman  rather  of  plam  sense 
tiian  much  learning,  of  a  good  aspect,  a 
clear  voice,  a  sociable  temper,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  man  that  understood  a  Uttie  of  back- 
gammon. 'My  friend,'  says  Sir  R(wer, 
*  found  me  out  this  gentleman^  who,  besides 
the  endowments  required  of^  him,  is,  they 
tell  me,  a  good  scholar,  though  he  does  not 
show  it.  I  have  given  him  the  parsonage  of 
the  parish;  and  oecause  I  know  his  value, 
have  setUed  upon  him  a  good  annuity  for 
life.  If  he  outlives  me,  he  shall  find  that  he 
was  higher  in  my  esteem  than  perhaps  he 
thinks  ne  i&  He  has  now  been  with  me 
thirty  years;  and  though  he  does  not  know 
I  have  taken  notice  of  it,  has  never  in  all 
that  time  asked  any  thing  of  me  for  him- 
self, though  he  is  every  day  soliciting  me 
for  something  in  behalf^  of  one  or  other  of 
my  tenants  his  parishioners.  There  has  not 
been  a  law-suit  in  the  parish  since  he  has 
fired  among  them;  if  any  dispute  arises 
they  apply  themselves  to  him  for  the  deci- 
aon;  if  they  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  judg- 
ment, which  I  think  never  happened  above 
once  or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to  me. 
At  his  first  settiing  with  me,  I  made  him  a 
present  of  all  the  good  sermons  which  have 
been  printed,  in  English,  and  only  begged 
of  him  that  every  Sunday  he  would  pro- 
nmmce  one  of  them  in  the  pulpit  Accord- 
ingly he  has  digested  them  into  such  a 
aeries,  that  they  follow  one  another  natu- 
rally, and  make  a  continued  system  of  prac- 
tical divinity.' 

As  Sir  Roger  was  gomg  on  in  his  story, 
the  gendeman  we  were  talking  of  came  up 
to  us;  and  upon  the  knight's  asking  him 
who  preached  to-morrow  (for  it  was  Satur- 
day ught,)  told  us  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph* 
in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  m  the  after- 
noon. He  then  showed  us  his  list  of  preach- 
ers for  the  whole  year,  where  I  saw  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  archbishop  Tillot- 
•on,  bishop  Saunderson,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr. 


*  Dr.  Fleetwood. 


Calamy,  with  several  living  authors  who 
have  published  discourses  oi  practical  di- 
vinity. I  no  sooner  saM  this  venerable  man 
in  the  pnlint,  but  I  very  much  approved  of 
my  friend  s  masting  upon  the  qualifications 
of  a  good  aspect  and  a  clear  voice;  for  I  was 
so  charmea  with  the  gracefulness  of  his 
figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  dis- 
courses he  pronounced,  that  I  think  I  never 
passed  any  time  more  to  my  satisfaction. 
A  sermon  repeated  after  this  manner,  is 
like  the  composition  of  a  poet  in  the  mouth 
of  a  graceful  actor. 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our 
country  clergy  would  follow  this  example; 
and  instead  ot  wasting  thdr  spirits  in  labo- 
rious compositions  of  their  own,  would  en- 
deavour after  a  handsome  elocution,  and 
all  those  other  talents  that  are  proper  to 
enforce  what  has  been  penned  by  greater 
masters.  This  would  not  only  be  more  easy 
to  themselves,  but  more  edifying  to  the 
people.  L, 


Na  107.]     Tuesday,  July  3, 1711. 

Mttfo  iagentan  ■tataain  poadere  Attiei, 
Bemunqiie  oollocanuil  sterna  in  basi, 
Patere  Uonofis  acirent  nt  cunctia  riam. 

PikR<r.  Ep.  1. 9. 

The  AtlieiiiaiiB  erected  a  large  statoe  to  JEaop,  and 
pltKed  him,  though  a  alave,  on  a  laating  pedestal ;  to 
ahow,  that  the  way  to  bononr  Ilea  opsn  uxUAtenUir 
to  all. 

The  reception,  manner  of  attendance, 
undisturbed  freedom  and  quiet,  which  I 
meet  with  here  in  the  country,  has  con- 
firmed me  in  the  opinion  I  always  had,  that 
the  general  corruption  of  manners  in  ser- 
vants is  owing  to  the  conduct  of  masters. 
The  aspect  of  every  one  in  the  family  car- 
ries so  much  satisfaction,  that  it  appears  he 
knows  the  happy  lot  which  has  befallen 
him  in  being  a  member  of  it  There  is  one 
particular  which  I  have  seldom  seen  but  at 
Sir  Roger's;  it  is  usual  in  all  other  places, 
that  servants  fly  from  the  parts  of  the  house 
through  which  their  master  is  passing;  on 
the  contrary,  here  they  industriously  place 
themselves  in  his  way;  and  it  is  on  both 
sides,  as  it  were,  understood  as  a  visit, 
when  the  servants  appear  without  calling. 
This  proceeds  from  the  humane  and  eqiol 
temper  of  the  man  of  the  house,  who  also 
perfectiy  well  knows  how  to  enjoy  a  great 
estate  with  such  economy  as  ever  to  be 
much  beforehand.  This  makes  his  own 
mind  untroubled,  and  consequently  unapt 
to  vent  peevish  expresaons,  or  give  pas- 
Honate  or  inconsistent  orders  to  those  about 
him.  Thus  respect  and  love  go  together; 
and  a  certmn  cheerfulness  in  performance 
of  their  duty  is  the  particular  distinction  of 
the  lower  part  of  this  family.  When  a  ser- 
vant is  called  before  his  master,  he  does 
not  come  with  an  expectation  to  hear  him- 
self rated  for  some  trivial  fault,  threatened 
to  be  stripped,  or  used  with  any  other  un- 
beccming  langu^;e,  which  mean  masters 
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otten  give  to  worthy  servants;  but  it  is  often 
to  know,  what  road  he  took,  that  he  came 
so  readily  back  according  to  order;  whe- 
ther he  passed  by  such  a  ground;  if  the  old 
man  who  rents  it  is  in  good  health;  or  whe- 
ther he  gave  Sir  Roger's  love  to  him,  or 
the  like. 

A  man  who  preserves  a  respect  founded 
on  his  benevolence  to  his  dependents,  lives 
rather  like  a  prince  than  a  master  in  his 
family;  his  orders  are  recdved  as  favours 
rather  than  duties;  and  the  distinction  of 
approaching  him  is  part  of  the  reward  for 
executing;  what  is  commanded  by  him. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  which 
jny  friend  excels  in  his  management,  which 
Ss,  the  manner  of  rewarding  his  servants 
He  has  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  pving 
his  cast  clothes  to  be  worn  by  valets  has  a 
very  ill  effect  upon  little  minds,  and  creates 
a  silly  sense  of  equality  between  the  par- 
ties, in  persons  affected  only  with  outward 
things.  1  have  heard  him  often  pleasant  on 
this  occasion,  and  describe  a  young  gentle- 
man abuang  his  man  in  tiiat  coat,  which  a 
month  or  two  before  was  the  most  pleasing 
distinction  he  was  conscious  of  in  nimselL 
He  would  turn  his  discourse  still  more  plea- 
Bantly  upon  the  bounties  of  the  ladies  of  this 
kind;  and  1  have  heard  him  say  he  knew  a 
fine  woman,  who  ^stributed  rewards  and 
punishments  in  giving  becoming  or  unbe- 
coming dresses  to  her  maids. 

But  my  good  friend  is  above  these  Htde 
Snstancee  «  good-will,  in  bestowing  only 
trifles  on  his  servants;  a  good  servant  to 
him  is  sure  of  having  it  in  his  chcrice  very 
aoon  (tf  being  BO  servant  at  AIL  Aslbefmv 
observed,  he  is  so  good  a  husband,  and 
luiows  so  thoroughly  that  the  skill  of  the 
purse  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of  this  life;  I 
say,  he  knows  so  well  that  fmgality  is  the 
mpiport  of  generositv,  that  he  €an  often 
spare  a  large  fine  when  a  tenement  fells, 
and  give  that  settlement  to  a  good  servant 
who  has  a  mind  to  go  into  the  world,  or 
make  a  stranger  pay  the  fine  to  that  ser~ 
yant,  for  bis  more  comforudtle  maintenance, 
if  he  stays  in  his  service. 

A  man  of  honour  and  generodty  conriders 
it  would  be  miserable  to  himself  to  have  no 
will  but  that  of  another,  though  it  were  of 
the  best  person  breathing,  and  for  that  tea>- 
Bon  goes  on  as  fast  as  he  is  able  to  put  his 
servants  into  independent  Uvdihooda.  The 
greatest  part  of  Sir  Roger's  estate  is  ten- 
anted by  persons  who  have  served  himself 
or  his  ancestors.  It  was  to  me  extremely 
pleasant  to  observe  the  vimtants  from  seve>- 
ral  parts  to  welcome  his  arrival  into  the 
country:  and  all  the  difference  that  I  could 
take  notice  of  between  the  late  servants 
who  came  to  see  him,  and  those  who  staid 
in  the  family,  was  that  these  latter  were 
looked  upon  as  finer  gentlemco  and  better 
courtier& 

This  manumisaon  and  placing  them  in  a 
wav  of  livelihood,  I  look  upon  as  only  what 
is  mie  to  a  good  serpant;  whipb  eodW^ 


ment  will  make  his  successor  be  as  dUJKent, 
as  humble,  and  as  ready  as  he  was.  There 
is  something  wonderfiil  in  the  narrowness  of 
those  minds,  which  can  be  pleased,  and  be 
barren  of  bounty  to  those  who  please  them. 

One  might,  on  this  occaaon,  recount  the 
sense  that  great  persons  in  aU  ages  have 
had  of  the  merit  of  their  dependents,  and 
the  heroic  services  which  men  have  done 
their  masters  in  the  extremity  of  their  for- 
tunes, and  shown  to  their  undtme  patrons, 
that  fortune  was  all  the  difference  between 
them;  but  as  I  design  this  my  speculation 
only  as  a  gentle  admonition  to  thankless 
masters,  I  shall  not  go  out  of  the  occur- 
rences of  common  liie,  but  assert  it  as  a 
general  observation,  that  I  never  saw,  but 
in  Sir  Roger's  family,  and  one  or  two  more, 
good  servants  treated  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Sir  Roger's  kindness  extends  to  their  chil- 
dren's children,  and  this  very  morning  he 
sent  his  coachman's  grandson  to  prentice. 
I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  account 
of  a  picture  in  his  gallery,  where  there  are 
many  which  will  deserve  my  future  ob- 
servation. 

At  the  very  upper  end  of  this  handsome 
structure  I  saw  the  portraiture  of  two  young 
men  standing  in  a  nver,  the  one  naked,  the 
other  in  livery.  The  person  supported 
seemed  half  dead,  but  still  so  much  alive  as 
to  show  in  his  face  exouiote  joy  and  love 
towards  the  other.  I  thought  the  feinting 
figure  resembled  my  friend  Sr  Roger:  and 
looking  at  the  butler  who  stood  by  me,  for 
an  account  of  it,  he  informed  me  that  the 
person  in  the  livery  was  a  servant  of  Sir 
Roger's,  who  stood  on  the  shore  while  his 
master  was  swimming,  and  observing  him 
taken  with  some  sudden  illness,  and  sink 
under  water,  jumped  in  and  saved  him. 
He  told  me  Kr  Roger  took  off  the  dress  he 
was  in  as  soon  as  he  came  home,  and  by  a 
great  bounty  at  that  time,  followed  by  nis 
mvour  ever  since,  had  made  him  master  of 
that  pretty  seat  which  we  saw  at  a  distance 
as  we  came  to  this  house.  I  remembered 
indeed  Sir  Roger  said,  there  Kved  a  very 
Worthy  gentieman,  to  whom  he  was  hi^y 
obliged,  without  mentioning  any  thing  fur- 
ther. Upon  my  looking  a  little  dissatisfied 
at  some  part  of  the  jricture,  my  attendant 
informed  me  that  it  was  against  Sir  Rogers 
will,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman himself,  that  he  was  drawn  in  the 
habit  in  which  he  had  saved  his  master. 

R. 


No.  108.1     Wednetday,  Jvly  4,  IHl. 

Oralte-uilHltai,  anlta  «|«ado  wMA  ««eii<. 

Thmtr.  FtllT.Ll 

0««  Of  ta«»lk  to  »o  forpow  Md  rary  hwr  •*<»' "otW  I* 

As  I  was  yesterday  morning  walking 
with  Sir  Roger  before  his  house,  a  countn'- 
fellow  brought  him  a  huge  fish,  which,  he 
told  him,  Mr.  William  Wimble*  had  caught 


•  Mr.  "Oiamu  HqiccnA,  •  YorksUn  lalMiu- 
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tiiat  very  monung;  and  that  be  presented  it 
■witb.  his  service  to  him,  and  intended  to 
come  and  dine  with  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  ddivered  a  letter,  which  my  friend  read 
to  me  as  soon  as  the  messenger  left  him. 

'Sib  Roger, — I  desire  you  to  accept  of 
a  jack,  which  is  the  best  I  have  caught 
this  season,  t  intend  to  come  and  stay  with 
you  a  week,  and  see  how  the  perch  bite  in 
the  Black  river.  I  observed  with  some 
concern,  the  last  time  I  saw  you  upon  the 
bcjwlin^-green,  that  your  whip  wanted  a 
lash  to  It:  I  will  bring  half  a  dozen  with  me 
that  I  twisted  last  week,  which  I  hope  will 
serve  you  all  the  time  you  are  in  the  country. 
I  have  not  been  out  of  the  saddle  for  six 
days  last  past,  having  been  at  Eton  with 
Sir  John's  eldest  son.  He  takes  to  his 
learning  fangely. — I  am  sir,  your  humble 
■ervant, 

'WILL  WIMBLE.' 

This  extraordinary  letter,  and  message 
that  accompanied  it,  made  me  very  curious 
to  know  the  character  and  quality  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  sent  them;  which  I  found  to  be 
as  fidlows. — Will  Wimble  is  younger  bro- 
tiier  to  a  baronet,  and  descended  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  Wimbles.  He  is  now 
between  forty  and  fifty;  but  being  bred  to 
DO  business,  and  bom  to  no  estate,  he  gene- 
rallv  lives  with  his  elder  brother  as  su- 
peiintendent  of  his  game.  He  hunts  a  pack 
of  dogs  better  than  any  man  in  the  country, 
aod  IS  very  famous  for  finding  out  a  hare. 
He  is  extremely  well  versed  in  all  the  little 
handicrafts  of  an  idle  man.  He  teakes  a 
May-fly  to  a  miracle;  and  furnishes  the 
whole  country  with  angle-rods.  As  he  is 
a  good-natured  officious  fellow,  and  very 
much  esteemed  upon  account  of  his  fa- 
mily, he  is  a  welcome  guest  at  every  house, 
and  keeps  up  a  good  correspondence  among 
all  the  gentlemen  about  him.  He  carries 
a  tnlip  root  in  his  pocket  from  one  to  an- 
other, or  exchanges  a  puppy  between  a 
couple  of  friends  that  live  perhaps  in  the 
opponteades  of  the  country.  Willisaparti- 
cular  favourite  of  all  the  young  heirs,  whom 
he  frequently  obliges  with  a  net  that  he 
has  weaved,  or  a  setting-dog  that  he  has 
made  himself.  He  now  and  then  presents 
a  pair  of  garters  of  his  own  knitting  to  their 
mothers  or  sisters;  and  raises  a  great  deal 
of  mirth  among  them,  by  enquiring,  as  often 
as  he  meets  them,  "how  they  wear!" 
These  gentleman-like  manufactures  and 
obliging  little  humours  make  Will  the  dar- 
limg  of  the  country. 

Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  the  charac- 
ter of  him,  when  he  saw  him  make  up  to 
US  with  two  or  three  hazle  twigs  in  his 
hand  that  he  had  cut  in  Sir  Rogers  woods, 
as  he  came  through  them,  in  his  way  to  the 
house.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  ob- 
serve on  oqe  side  the  hearty  and  sincere 
welcome  with  which  Sir  Roger  received 
him,  and  on  the  other,  the  secret  joy  which 


his  guest  discovered  at  Mght  of  the  good  old 
knight.  After  the  first  ^utes  were  over. 
Will  desired  &r  Roger  to  lend  him  one  of 
his  servants  to  carry  a  set  of  shattlecocks 
he  had  with  him  in.a  little  box,  to  a  lady  that 
lived  about  a  mile  ofi",  to  whom  it  seems  he 
had  promised  such  a  present  for  above  this 
half  year.  Sir  Rogers  back  was  no  sooner 
turned  but  honest  Will  began  to  tell  me  of 
a  large  cock  pheasant  that  he  had  sprung 
in  (me  of  the  neighbouring  woods,  wjth  two 
or  three  other  adventures  of  the  same  na- 
ture. Odd  and  uncommon  characters  are 
the  game  that  I  look  for,  and  most  delight 
in;  for  which  reason  I  was  as  much  pleased 
with  the  novelty  of  the  person  that  talked 
to  me,  as  he  could  be  for  his  life  with 
the  springing  of  a  pheasant,  and  therefore 
listened  to  him  with  mote  than  ordinary 
attention. 

In  the  midst  of  this  discourse  the  bell 
rung  to  dinner,  where  the  gentleman  I 
have  been  speaking  of  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  huge  jack  he  had  caught,  served 
up  for  the  first  dish  in  a  most  sumptuous 
manner.  Upon  our  sitting  down  to  it  he 
P^ve  us  a  long  acc«nmt  how  he  had  hooked 
It,  placed  with  it,  foiled  it,  and  at  length 
drew  It  out  upon  the  bank,  with  several 
other  particulars  that  last«l  all  the  first 
course.  A  dish  of  wild  fowl  that  came 
afterwards  fiimished  conversation  for  the 
rest  of  the  dinner,  which  concluded  with 
a  late  invention  of  Will's  for  improving  the 
quwl-pipe. 

Upon  withdrawing  imto  my  room  after 
dinner,  I  was  secretly  touched  with  com- 
passion towards  the  honest  genUeman  that 
had  dined  with  us;  and  could  not  but  con- 
sider with  a  great  deal  of  concern,  how  so 
good  a  heart  and  such  busy  hands  were 
whdly  employed  in  trifles;  that  so  much 
humanity  should  be  so  little  beneficial  to 
others,  and  so  much  industry  so  little  ad- 
vant^eous  to  himself.  The  same  temper 
of  mind  and  appUcation  to  affairs  might 
have  recommended  him  to  the  public 
esteem,  and  have  rtused  his  fortune  m  an- 
other station  of  life.  What  good  to  his 
country  or  himself  might  not  a  trader  or  a 
merchant  have  done  with  such  usefiil 
though  ordinary  qualifications? 

\^ml  Wimble's  is  the  case  of  many  a 
younger  brother  of  a  great  family,  who  had 
rather  see  th«r  children  starve  like  gentle- 
men, than  thrive  in  a  trade  or  profession 
that  is  beneath  their  quality.  This  humour 
fills  several  parts  of  Europe  with  pride  and 
beggary.  It  is  the  happmess  of  a  trading 
nation  like  ours,  that  the  younger  sons, 
though  incapable  of  anv  liberal  art  or  pro- 
fession, may  be  placed  in  such  a  way  of 
life,  as  may  perhaps  enable  them  to  vie 
with  the  best  of  their  family.  Accordmgly 
we  find  several  citizens  that  were  launched 
into  the  world  with  narrow  fortunes,  nsing 
by  an  honest  industry  to  greater  estates 
than  those  of  their  elder  brothers.  It  is 
not  improbable  but  Will  was  formerly  tried 
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at  divinity,  law,  or  phrstc;  and  that  findjug 
his  geiiius  did  not  lie  that  way,  his  parents 
g[ave  him  up  at  length  to  his  own  inven- 
ticHis.  But  certainly,  however  improper 
he  might  have  been  for  studies  of  a  niguer 
nature,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  for 
the  occupaticHiB  of  trade  and  eommerce. 
As  I  think  this  a  point  which  cannot  be  too 
much  inculcated,  I  shall  de«re  nay  reader 
to  compare  what  I  have  here  written  with 
what  I  have  said  in  my  twenty-first  sjjecu- 
lation.  L. 


No.  109.]     TTiunday,  July  5,  ITIL 
Abnonnii  npiew^      Ar.  Ub.  S.  Bat  il.  3. 

Of  plain  tood  atBM,  uatatefd  in  tlM  Mboote. 

I  WAS  this  morning  walking  in  the  gal' 
lery,  when  wr  Roger  entered  at  the  end 
oppoate  to  me,  and  advancing  towu^ 
me,  s^d  he  was  gjad  to  meet  me  among 
his  relations  the  De  Coverleys,  and  hoped 
I  liked  the  eonversatioQ  (^  so  much  good 
company,  who  were  as  silent  as  myselt  I 
knew  he  alluded  to  the  pictures,  and  as  he 
is  a  gentleman  who  does  not  a  little  value 
himself  upon  his  ancient  descent,  I  expect- 
ed he  would  give  me  some  account  of  them. 
We  were  now  arrived  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  gaUery,  when  the  knight  faced  towards 
one  of  the  pictures,  and  as  we  stood  before 
it,  he  eRta«d  into  the  matter,  after  his 
blunt  way  of  saying  things,  as  they  occur  to 
Ms  imagmation,  without  regular  introduc- 
tion, or  care  to  preserve  the  appearance  ot 
a  chun  of  thought 

•  It  is,'  said  he,  •  worth  while  to  eonsider 
the  force  of  dress;  and  how  the  persons 
of  ohe  age  differ  from  those  of  another, 
merely  by  that  only.  One  may  observe, 
ftlso^  that  the  general  foshion  of  one  age 
has  been  followed  by  CQe  partieiilar  set  of 
people  in  another,  and  by  them  preserved 
nt>m  one  generation  to  another.  Thus  the 
vast  jetting  coat  and  small  bonnet,  which 
was  the  habit  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time, 
ts  kept  cm  in  the  yeoman  c^the  guard;  not 
without  a  good  and  politic  view,  because 
they  look  a  foot  taller,  and  a  foot  and  a 
half  broader:  besides,  that  the  cap  leaves 
the  face  expanded,  and  consequently  more 
terrible,  and  fitter  to  stand  at  me  entrance 
of  palaces. 

'  This  predecessor  of  ours  you  see  is 
dressed  after  this  manner,  and  his  cheeks 
would  be  no  larjaer  than  mine,  were  he  in  a 
hat  as  I  am.  He  was  the  last  man  that 
won  a  prize  in  the  Tilt-yard  (which  is  now 
a  common  street  before  Whitehall)  You 
see  the  broken  lance  that  Ues  there  by  his 
right  foot  He  diivered  that  lance  <a  his 
adversary  all  to  pieeest  and  bearing  bimr 
self,  look  you,  sir,  m  this  manner,  at  the 
same  time  he  came  withm  the  target  of 
the  gentleman  who  rode  against  him,  and 
taking  hin»  with  iocredible  force  before 


bim  (m  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  he  ia 
that  manner  rid  the  tournament  over,  with 
an  air  that  showed  he  did  it  rather  to  per* 
form  the  rule  of  the  lists,  than  expose  his 
enemy;  however,  it  appeared  he  knew  how 
to  make  use  of  a  victory,  and  with  a  gentle 
trot  he  marched  up  to  a  gaUery,  where 
their  mistress  sat,  (for  they  were  rivals,) 
and  let  him  down  with  laudable  courtesy 
and  pardonable  inscdence.  I  do  not  know 
but  it  mig^t  be  exactly  where  the  coffiee* 
house  is  now. 

'  You  are  to  know  this  mv  ancestor  was 
not  only  a  mifitar^  gemus,  (rat  fit  also  for 
the  arts  of  peace,  rorne  played  on  the  base- 
viol  as  well  as  any  gentleman  at  court;  you 
see  where  his  viol  hangs  by  his  basket-hilt 
swokL  The  action  at  the  Tilt-yard  yoo 
may  be  sure  won  the  fair  lady,  who  was  a 
maid  of  h(Hiour,  and  the  greatest  beauty  of 
her  time;  here  she  stands,  the  next  picture. 
You  see,  sir,  my  great  great  great  grand- 
mother has  on  tne  new-fashioned  petticoat, 
except  that  the  modem  is  gathered  at  the 
waist;  my  grandmother  appears  as  if  she 
stood  in  a  large  drum,  whereas  the  la^ea 
BDw  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  go-cart.  Fof 
all  this  lady  was  bred  at  court,  she  be> 
came  an  excellent  country  wife,  she  brou^t 
ten  children,  and  when  I  show  you  the 
library,  you  shall  see  in  her  own  hand  (al- 
lowing for  the  ^Serence  of  the  language) 
the  b^t  receipt  now  in  England  both  for  a 
hasty.pudding  and  a  white-pot 

'  If  you  please  to  fall  back  a  little,  because 
it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  three  next 

Sictures  at  one  view;  these  are  three  nstera. 
he  on  the  right  hand  who  is  so  very  beau- 
tiful, died  a  mkid;  the  next  to  her,  stiU 
handsomer,  had  the  same  fate^  t^ainst  her 
will;  this  homely  thing  in  the  middle  had  . 
both  their  portions  added  to  her  own,  and 
was  stolen  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  a 
man  of  stratagem  and  resolution,  for  he 
pcnsoned  three  mastiffs  to  come  at  her,  and 
knocked  down  two  deer-stealers  in  carry- 
ing her  off.  Misfortunes  happen  in  all 
fomilieai  The  theft  of  this  romp,  and  so 
much  money,  was  no  great  matter  to  our 
estate.  But  the  next  heir  that  possessed  it 
was  this  soft  gentleman,  whom  you  see  there. 
Observe  the  small  buttons,  the  little  boots, 
the  lace^  the  dashes  about  his  clothes, 
and  above  all  the  posture  he  is  drawn  in, 
(which  to  be  sure  was  his  own  choosing,) 
you  see  he  sits  with  one  hand  on  a  desJc 
writing,  and  looking  as  it  were  another 
way,  like  an  easy  writer,  or  a  sonnetteer. 
He  was  one  of  those  that  had  too  much  wit 
to  know  how  to  live  in  the  world;  he  was 
ft  man  of  no  justice^  but  great  good  man- 
ners; he  mined  every  body  that  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  him,  W  never  said  a  rude 
thing  in  his  life;  the  most  inddent  person 
in  the  world;  he  would  agn  a  deed  that 
passed  away  half  his  estate  with  his  gloves 
on,  but  would  not  put  on  his  hat  bobre  a 
lady  if  it  were  to  save  bis  country.    He  is 
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said  to  be  the  first  (hat  made  love  by 
tqaeezing  the  hand.  He  left  the  estate 
'witti  ten  thoosand pounds  debt  upon  it;  but 
howeyer  by  all  hands  I  have  been  informed 
that  he  iras  every  way  the  finest  gentle- 
atan  in  tiie  world.  That  debt  lay  heavy 
on  oar  hoose  for  one  generation,  but  it  was 
retrieved  by  a  gift  from  that  honest  man 
yoa  see  there,  a  citizen  of  oar  name,  but 
nodung  at  all  akin  to  us.  I  know  Sir  An- 
drew Freeport  has  said  behind  my  back, 
that  this  man  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  ten  children  of  the  maid  of  iKmour 
I  showed  you  above;  but  it  was  never 
made  out  We  winked  at  the  thing,  in- 
deed, because  mmey  was  wanting  at  that 
time 

Here  I  saw  my  friend  a  little  embarrass- 
ed, and  tamed  my  fEice  to  the  next  por- 
(taituie. 

Sir  Roger  went  on  with  his  account  of  the 
gallery  in  the  fdlowing  manner:  'This 
man  (pcxnting  to  Sim  I  looked  at)  I  take  to 
be  the  honour  of  our  house.  Sir  Humphrey 
de  Coverley ;  he  was  in  his  dealings  as  punc- 
tual as  a  tradesman,  and  as  generous  as  a 
gentleman.  He  wmdd  have  tiiought  him- 
self as  much  undone  by  breaking  his  word, 
a*  if  it  were  to  be  followed  by  bankruptcy. 
He  served  liis  country  as  a  knight  of  the 
sbire  to  his  dying  day.  He  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  mainttun*  an  integrity 
in  his  words  and  actions,  even  in  thutgs 
that  regarded  the  offices  which  were  in- 
cmnbent  upon  him,  in  the  care  of  his  own 
afl^irs  and  relations  of  Ufe,  and  therefore 
dreaded  (though  he  had  great  talents)  to 
go  into  employments  of  state,  where  he 
most  be  exposed  to  the  snares  of  ambition. . 
hmocence  of  life  and  great  ability  were  the 
£stiDgaishing  parts  m  his  character;  the 
latter,  he  had  mten  observed,  had  led  to  the 
dcsbiiction  of  the  former,  and  he  used  fre- 
quently to  lament  that  great  and  good  had 
not  the  same  signification.  He  was  an 
cxceDent  husbandman,  but  had  resolved 
not  to  exceed  such  a  de^e  of  wealth;  all 
above  it  he  bestowed  m  secret  bounties 
many  years  after  the  sum  he  aimed  at  for 
Us  own  use  was  attained.  Yet  he  did  not 
dacken  his  industry,  but  to  a  decent  old  age 
spent  the  life  and  fortune  which  was  super- 
ftious  to  himself,  in  the  service  oThis 
friends  and  neighboars.' 

Here  we  were  called  to  dinner,  and  Sir 
Roger  ended  the  ^course  of  this  gentle- 
man, by  telling  me,  as  we  followed  the 
servant,  that  this  his  ancestor  was  a  brave 
man,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  killed 
in  the  civil  wars:  '  For,'  SMd  he, '  he  was 
Mat  oat  d  the  field  upon  a  private  message, 
the  day  before  the  Dattlp  of  Worcester.' 
The  whim  of  narrowly  escaping  by  having 
been  within  a  day  of  danger,  with  other 
matters  above-mentioned,  mixed  with  good 
tense,  left  me  at  a  loss  whether  I  was  more 
ddjghted  with  my  friend's  wisdom  or  sim- 
plicity. R. 

S3 


Na  110.]    Friday,  July  «,  1711. 

Horror  nbiqae  animOB,  liiiiul  ipsa  silentja  terreiit. 
Ktrg.  JEn.  U.  lis. 

All  tbiags  arc  fUl  of  horror  and  aftigbt. 
And  dreadftil  av'n  tto  aHeaoe  of  Uw  nigbt 

Dryden. 

At  a  litfle  distance  from  Sr  Roger's 
house,  among  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey, 
there  is  a  long  walk  of  aged  elms;  which 
are  shot  up  so  very  high,  that  when  one 
passes  under  them,  the  rooks  and  crows 
that  rest  upon  the  tops  of  them  seem  to  be 
cawing  in  another  repon.  I  am  very  much 
delighted  with  this  sort  of  n(Hse,  which  I 
consider  as  a  kind  of  natural  prayer  to  that 
Being  who  supplies  the  wants  of  his  whole, 
creation,  and  who,  in  the  beautifiil  language 
of  the  Psalms,*  feedeth  the  young  ravens 
that  call  upon  him.  I  like  this  retirement 
the  better,  because  of  an  ill  report  it  Ues 
under  of  being  haunted;  for  which  reason 
(as  I  have  been  told  in  the  femily)  no  living 
creature  ever  walks  in  it  besides  the  chap- 
lain. My  good  friend  the  butler  desired 
me  with  a  very  grave  face  not  to  venture 
myself  in  it  aiter  sunset,  for  that  one  of  the 
footmen  had  been  almost  frightened  out  of 
his  wits  by  a  spirit  that  appeared  to  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  black  horse  without  a  head; 
to  whicn  he  added,  that  about  a  month  ago 
one  of  the  maids  coming  home  late  that 
way  with  a  pail  of  nulk  upon  her  head, 
heard  such  a  rustling  among  the  bashes 
that  she  let  it  falL 

I  was  taking  a  walk  in  this  place  last 
night  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten, 
and  could  not  but  fancy  it  one  of  the  most 
proper  scenes  in  the  world  for  a  ghost  to 
appear  in.  The  rmns  of  the  abbey  are 
scattered  up  and  down  on  every  side,  and 
half  covered  with  ivy  and  elder-Dushes,  the 
harixjurs  of  several  solitary  birds  which 
seldom  make  their  appearance  till  the  dusk 
of  the  evening.  The  place  was  formerly^ 
church-yard,  and  has  still  several  marks  m 
it  of  graves  and  burying-places.  There  it 
such  an  echo  among  the  old  ruins  and 
vaults,  that  if  you  stamp  but  a  little  louder 
than  ordinary,  you  hear  the  sound  repeated. 
At  the  same  tame  the  walk  of  elms,  with 
the  croaking  of  the  ravens  which  fi«m  time 
time  are  heard  from  the  tops  of  them, 
looks  exceeding  solemn  and  venerable.  The 
objects  naturally  raise  seriousness  and  at- 
tention; and  when  mght  heightens  the 
awfiilness  of  the  place,  and  pours  out  her 
supernumerary  horrors  upon  every  thing 
in  it,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  weak  minds 
fill  it  with  spectres  and  apparitions. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  chapter  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Ideas,  has  very  curious  remarks 
to  show  how,  by  the  preju^ce  of  educa- 
tion, one  idea  often  introduces  into  the  mind 
a  whole  set  that  bear  no  resemblance  to 
one  another  in  the  nature  of  things.  Among 
several  examples  of  this  kind,  he  produces 
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the  following  faistance.  *  The  ideas  of  gob- 
lins and  sprites  have  really  no  more  to  do 
with  darkness  than  Ught;  yet  let  but  a 
foolish  maid  inculcate  these  often  on  the 
mind  of  a  child,  and  raise  them  there  to- 
gether, posnbly  he  shall  never  be  able  to 
separate  them  again  so  long  as  he  lives; 
but  darkness  shall  ever  afterwards  bring 
irith  it  those  frightful  ideas,  and  they  shall 
be  so  jcnned,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the- 
one  than  the  other.' 

As  I  was  walking  in  this  solitude,  where 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  conspired  with  so 
many  other  occasions  of  terror,  I  observed 
a  cow  grazing  not  far  from  me,  which  an 
imagination  uiat  was  apt  to  startle  might 
easily  have  construed  mto  a  black  horse 
without  a  head:  and  I  dare  say  the  poor 
footman  lost  his  wits  upon  some  such  tri- 
vial occamon. 

My  fnend.  Sir  Roger,  has  often  told  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  mirth,  that  at  his  first 
coming  to  his  estate  he  found  three  parts 
of  his  house  altogether  useless;  that  the 
best  room  in  it  had  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted,  and  by  that  means  was  locked  up; 
that  noises  had  been  heard  in  his  long  gal- 
lery, so  that  he  could  not  get  a  servant 
to  enter  it  after  eight  o'clock  at  night; 
that  the  door  of  one  of  his  chambers  was 
nailed  up,  because  there  went  a  story  in  the 
tamily  that  a  butler  had  formerly  hanged 
himself  in  it;  and  that  his  mother,  who  hved 
to  a  great  age,  had  shut  up  half  the  rooms 
in  the  house,  in  which  either  her  husband, 
a  son,  or  daughter  had  died.  The  knight 
seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  so  small  a 
compass,  and  himself  in  a  manner  shut  out 
of  his  own  house,  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother  ordered  all  the  apartments  to  be 
fltmg  open,  and  exorcised  oy  his  chaplain, 
who  lay  in  every  room  one  after  another, 
and  by  that  means  disapated  the  fears 
which  had  so  long  reigned  in  the  fiimily. 

I  should  not  have  been  thus  particular 
upon  these  ridiculous  horrors,  ^d  not  I 
find  them  so  very  much  prevail  in  all  parts 
of  the  ccontry.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
a  person  who  is  thus  terrified  with  the 
imagination  of  ghosts  and  spectres  much 
more  reasonable  than  one  who,  contrary  to 
the  reports  of  all  historians,  sacred  and 
profane,  ancient  and  modem,  and  to  the 
traditions  of  all  nations,  thinks  the  appear- 
ance of  spirits  fabulous  and  groimoless. 
Could  not  1  give  myself  up  to  this  general 
testimony  of  mankmd,  I  should  to  the  re- 
lations of  particular  persons  who  are  now 
living,  and  whom  I  cannot  distrust  in  other 
matters  of  fact  I  might  here  add,  tiiat 
not  only  the  historians,  to  whom  we  may 
join  the  poets,  but  likewise  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiq[uity,  have  favoured  this  opi- 
nion. Lucretius  himself,  though  by  the 
course  of  his  philosophy  he  was  obliged  to 
maintain  that  the  soul  £d  not  exist  sepa- 
rate from  the  body,  makes  no  doubt  of  the 
Teality  of  apparitions,  and  that  men  have 
ttiea  appetgred  after  their  death.    This  I 


think  very  remarkable:  he  was  ao  pressed 
with  the  matter  of  fact,  which  he  could  not 
have  the  confidence  to  deny,  that  he  was 
forced  to  account  for  it  by  one  of  the  most 
absurd  unphilosophical  notions  that  was 
ever  started.  He  tells  us  that  the  surfeces 
of  all  bodies  are  perpetually  flying  cff  from 
their  resjjective  oodies,  one  after  another; 
and  that  these  surfaces  or  thin  cases  that 
included  each  other  whilst  they  were  joined 
in  the  body,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  are 
sometimes  seen  entire  when  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  it;  by  which  means  we  often 
behold  the  shapes'  and  shadows  of  persons 
who  are  either  dead  or  absent.* 

I  shall  dismiss  this  paper  with  a  story- 
out  of  Josephus,t  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  story  itsdf  as  for  the  moral  reflec- ' 
tions  with  which  the  author  oncludes  it, 
and  which  I  shall  here  set  down  in  his  own 
words.  '  Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of  king 
Archelaus,  after  the  death  of  her  two  first 
husbands,  (being  married  to  a  third,  who 
was  brother  to  her  first  husband,  and  so 
passionately  in  love  with  her,  that  he  turned 
off  his  former  wife  to  make  room  for  this 
marriage,)  had  a  very  odd  kind  <^  dream. 
She  fancied  that  she  saw  her  first  husband 
coming  towards  her,  and  that  she  embraced 
him  with  great  tenderness;  when  in  the 
midst  of  the  pleasure  which  she  expressed 
at  the  sight  of  him,  he  reproached  her  after 
the  following  manner;  "Glaphyra,"  says 
he,  "  thou  hast  made  good  the  old  saying, 
that  women  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Was  not 
I  the  husband  of  thv  virginity  ?  Have  I  not 
children  by  thee?  How  couldst  thou  forget 
our  loves  so  far  as  to  enter  into  a  second 
marriage,  and  after  that  into  a  third,  nay 
to  take  for  thy  husband  a  man  who  has  so 
shamelessly  crept  into  the  bed  of  his  bro- 
ther? However,  for  the  sake  of  our  past 
loves,  I  shall  free  thee  from  thy  present 
reproach,  and  make  thee  mine  for  ever.'* 
Graphyra  told  this  dream  to  several  women 
of  her  acquaintance,  and  died  soon  after. 
I  thought  this  story  might  not  be  imperti- 
nent in  this  place,  wherein  I  speak  of  those 
kings.  Beades  that,  the  example  deserves 
to  be  taken  notice  M,  as  it  contains  a  most 
certain  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  of  Divine  Providence.  If  any  man 
thinks  these  facts  incredible,  let  him  enjoy 
his  own  opinion  to  himself,  but- let  him  not 
endeavour  to  disturb  the;  belief  of  others, 
who  by  instances  of  this  nature  are  excuted 
to  the  study  of  virtue. '  L. 


Na  111.]     Saturday,  July  7,  1711. 

-.—Inter  iUtu  acideml  qurren  Tcrum. 

A>r.Ub.a.Ep.U.«. 
To  Hareh  for  truth  in  andemie  gntrat. 
The  course  of  my  last  speculation  led 
me  insensibly  into  a  subject  upon  which  I 
always  meditate  with  great  dehght,  I  mean 
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the  nmnortality  of  the  aouL  I  was  yester- 
day walking  uone  in  one  of  my  mend's 
woods,  and  lost  myself  in  it  veiy  agreeably, 
as  I  was  nmning  over  in  my  mind  the  seve- 
ral arguments  that  estabbshed  this  great 
point,  which  b  the  basis  of  morality,  and 
the  sooFce  of  all  the  pleasing  hopes  and 
secret  joys  that  can  arise  in  the  heart  of  a 
reasonable  creature.  I  conadered  those 
several  proofs,  drawn; 

First,  From  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself, 
and  particularly  its  immateriality,  which 
though  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
eternity  of  its  duration,  hfis,  I  think,  been 
evincea  to  almost  a  demonstration. 

Seconiily,  From  its  passions  and  senti- 
ments, as  particularly  from  its  love  of  ex- 
'istence,  its  horror  of^  annihilation,  and  its 
hopes  of  immortality,  with  that  secret 
Mtisfaction  which  it  finds  in  the  practice 
of  virtue,  and  that  uneaaness  which  follows 
in  it  upon  the  commisdon  of  vice. 

Thirdly,  From  the  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  whose  justice,  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
veracity  are  all  concerned  in  this  great  point. 

But  among  these  and  other  excellent  ar- 

Siments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
ere  is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual  pro- 
gress of  the  soul  to  its  perfection,  without 
aposability  of  ever  arriving  at  it:  which  is 
a  hint  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
opened  and  improved  by  others  who  have 
written  on  this  subject,  though  it  seems  to 
me  to  carry  a  great  weight  with  it  How 
can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  ol  man,  that 
the  soul  which  is  capable  of  such  immense 
perfections,  and  of  receiving  new  improve- 
ments to  all  eternity,  shall  fall  away  into 
nothing  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created.'  Are 
SDch  abilities  made  for  no  purpose.'  A  brute 
arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection  that  he  can 
never  pass:  in  a  few  years  he  has  all  the 
endowments  he  is  capable  of:  and  were  he 
to  live  ten  thousand  more,  would  be  the 
same  thine  he  is  at  present.  Were  a  hu- 
man soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  accomplish- 
ments, were  her  faculties  to  be  full  blown, 
and  incapable  of  further  enlargements,  I 
anld  imagine  it  might  fall  away  insena- 
bbr,  and  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  anni- 
Imation.  But  can  we  believe  a  thinking 
bdng,  that  is  in  a  perpetual  progress  of  im- 
provements, and  travelling  on  from  perfec- 
tion to  perfection,  after  having  just  looked 
abroad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and 
made  a  few  discoveries  of  his  infinite  good- 
ness, wisdom,  and  power,  must  perish  at 
her  first  setting  out,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  her  iiK^ries? 

A  man,  conmdered  only  in  his  present 
state,  seems  only  sent  into  the  world  to  pro- 
legate  his  kind.  He  provides  himself  with 
a  successor,  and  immediately  quits  his  post 
to  make  room  for  him. 


-Here* 


alterim,  velat  unda  nperrenit  nndam. 
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— Heir  crowdi  beCT,  u  in  a  rolling  flood 

Waw  win  wave.  CVmcJI. 


He  does  not  seem  bom  to  enjoy  life,  but 
to  deliver  it  down  to  others.  This  is  not 
surprising  to  consider  in  animals,  which  are 
formed  for  our  use,  and  can  finish  their  bu- 
siness in  a  short  life.  The  silk- worm,  after 
having  spun  her  task,  lays  her  eggs  and 
dies.  But  a  man  can  never  have  taken  in 
his  fiill  measure  of  knowledge,  has  not  time 
to  subdue  his  pasaoas  establish  his  soul  in 
virtue,  and  come  up  to  the  perfection  of 
his  nature,  before  ne  is  hurried  off  the 
stage.  Would  an  infinitely  wise  Being  make 
such  glorious  creatures  for  so  mean  a  pur- 
pose? Can  he  delight  in  the  production  of 
such  abortive  intelligences,  such  short-lived 
reasonable  beings.*  Would  he  give  us  ta- 
lents that  are  not  to  be  exerted?  Capaci- 
ties that  are  never  to  be  gratified.*  How 
can  we  find  that  wisdom,  which  shines 
through  all  his  works,  in  the  formation  of 
man,  without  looking  on  this  world  as  only 
a  nursery  for  the  next,  and  believing  that 
the  several  generations  of  rational  crea- 
tures, which  rise  up  and  disappear  in  such 
quick- successions,  are  only  to  recdve  their 
hrst  rudiments  of  existence  here,  and  af- 
terwards to  be  transplanted  into  a  more 
friendly  climate,  where  they  may  spread 
and  flourish  to  all  eternity. 

There  is  not,  .in  my  opinion,  a  more 
pleasing  and  triumphant  consideratioi  in 
religion  than  this,  of  the  perpetual  pro- 
gress which  the  soul  makes  towards  the 
perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriv- 
mg  at  a  period  in  it.  To  look  up>on  the  soul 
as  going  on  from  strength  to  strength;  to 
consider  that  she  is  to  shine  tor  ever  with 
new  accessions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all 
etemitjj;  that  she  will  be  still  adding  vir- 
tue to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  knowledge; 
carries  in  it  something  wonderfully  agree- 
able to  that  ambition  which  is  natural  to 
the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  it  must  be  a  pros- 
pect pleasing  to  God  himself,  to  see  his 
creation  for  ever  beautifying  in  his  eyes, 
and  drawing  nearer  to  him  By  greater  de- 
grees of  resemblance. 

Methinks  this  single  conaderation  of  the 

grogress  of  a  finite  spirit  to  perfection,  will 
e  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in  infe- 
rior natures,  and  all  contempt  in  superior. 
That  cherubim,  which  now  appears  as  a 
God  to  a  human  soul,  knows  very  well  that 
the  p>eriod  will  come  about  in  eternity,  when 
the  human  soul  shall  be  as  perfect  as  lie 
himself  now  is;  nay,  when  she  shall  look 
down  upon  that  degree  of  perfection,  as 
much  as  she  now  mis  short  of  it.  It  is 
true  the  higher  nature  still  advances,  and  ' 
by  that  means  preserves  his  distance  and 
superiority  in  the  scale  of  being;  but  he 
knows  that  how  high  soever  the  station  is 
of  which  he  stands  possessed  at  present,  the 
inferior  nature  will  at  length  mount  up  to  it, 
and  shine  forth  in  the  same  degree  of  glory. 
With  what  astonishment  and  veneration 
may  we  look  into  our  own  souls,  where 
there  a«e  such  hidden  stores  of  virtue  and 
knowleds^  such  inexhausted  sources  ot 
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perfection?  We  know  not  yet  what  we 
shall  be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter  hito  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  glorythat  will 
be  always  in  reserve  for  him.  The  soul, 
considered  with  its  Creator,  is  like  one  of 
those  mathematical  lines  that  may  draw 
nearer  to  one  another  for  all  eternity  with- 
out a  possibility  of' touching  it:  and  can 
there  be  a  thought  so  transporting,  as  to 
consider  ourselves  in  these  perpetual  ap- 
proaches to  Him,  who  is  not  only  the 
stand^xl  of  perfection  but  of  happiness. 


No.  112.]    Monday,  July  9,  171L 


T.I— .  PtOag. 

Fint,  in  obedience  to  tby  eooatiT'i  ritet, 
Wonliip  tb'  immorul  godf. 

I  AM  always  very  well  pleased  with  a 
coontry  Sunday,  and  think,  if  keeping  holy 
tiie  seventh  day  were  only  a  human  insti- 
tution, it  would  be  the  best  method  that 
could  have  been  thought  of  for  the  polish- 
hig  and  civilizing  of  mankind.  It  is  certain 
the  country  people  would  soon  degenerate 
into  a  kind  of  savages  and  barbarians,  were 
there  not  such  frequent  returns  of  a  stated 
time,  in  which  the  whole  village  meet  to- 
gether with  their  best  feces,  and  in  their 
cleanliest  habits,  to  converse  with  one  an- 
other upon  indifferent  subjects,  hear  their 
duties  explained  to  them,  and  join  together 
in  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being.  &nday 
clears  away  the  rust  of  the  whole  week,  not 
only  as  it  refreshes  in  their  minds  the  notions 
of  religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes  upon 
ei>pearing  in  their  most  agreeable  forms, 
and  exerting  all  such  quauties  as  are  apt 
to  give  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  vil- 
lage. A  country  fellow  distingiushes  him- 
self as  much  in  the  churchyard,  as  a  citizen 
does  upon  the  Change,  the  whole  parish- 
politics  being  generally  discussed  m  that 
place  either  after  sermon  or  before  the  bell 
rings. 

My  friend  Sr  Roger  being  a  good  church- 
man,  has  beautified  the  inade  of  his  church 
with  several  texts  of  his  own  choosing.  He 
has  likewise  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth, 
and  railed  in  the  communion-table  at  his 
own  expence.  He  .has  often  told  me,  that 
at  his  coming  to  his  estate  he  found  his  pa- 
rishioners very  irregular;  and  that  in  order 
to  make  them  kneel  and  join  in  the  re- 
sponses, he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  has- 
sock and  a  common-prayer-book:  and  at 
the  same  time  employed  an  itinerant  ang- 
ing-master,  who  goes  about  the  country  for 
that  purpose,  to  instruct  them  rightiy  in  the 
tunes  of  the  Psalms;  upon  which  they  now 
verv  much  value  themselves,  and  indeed 
outdo  most  of  the  country  churches  that  I 
have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole 
congregation,  he  keeps  them  in  very  good 
adtr,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to  deep  m  it 


beades  himself;  for  if  by  chance  he  has 
been  surprised  into  a  short  nap  at  sermon, 
upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and 
looks  about  him,  and  if  he  sees  any  boij 
else  nodding,  either  wakes  them  mmseli, 
or  sends  his  servants  to  them.  Several 
other  of  the  old  knight's  particularities 
break  out  upon  these  occasions.  Sometimes 
he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the 
fflnging  Psalms,  lialf  a  minute  after  the  rest 
of  Uie  congregation  have  done  with  it;  some- 
times when  he  is  pleased-  with  the  matter 
of  his  devotiwi,  he  pronounces  'Amen,* 
three  or 'four  times  to  the  same  prayer; 
and  sometimes  stands  up  when  every  body 
else  is  upon  their  knees,  to  count  the  con- 
gregation, or  see  if  any  of  his  tenants  are 
missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to 
hear  my  old  friend,  in  the  midst  of  the  ser- 
vice, calling  out  to  one  John  Matthews  to 
mind  what  he  was  about,  and  not  (U^ftuib 
the  con^gation.  ■  This  John  Matthews  it 
seems  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle  fel- 
low, and  at  that  time  was  kickmg  his  beds 
for  his  diversion.  This  authority  of  the 
knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner 
which  accompanies  him  in  all  circumstances 
of  life,  has  a  very  good  effect  upon  the  pa- 
rish, who  are  not  polite  enough  to  see  any 
thing  ridiculous  in  his  behaviour;  besides 
that  the  general  good  sense  and  worthiness 
of  his  character  make  his  friends  observe 
these  littie  singidarities  as  foils  that  rathet 
set  off  than  blemish  his  good  qualities. 

As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody* 
presumes  to  stir  till  Sir  Roger  is  gone  outot 
the  church.  The  knight  walks  down  from 
his  seat  in  the  chancel  between  a  double 
row  of  his  tenants,  that  stand  bowing  to 
him  on  each  side:  and  every  now  and  then 
inquires  how  such  a  one's  wife,  or  mother,  . 
or  son,  or  father  do,  whom  he  does  not  see 
at  church;  which  is  understood  as  a  secret 
reprimand  to  the  pei-son  that  is  absent. 

The  chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon 
a  catechising  day,  when  Sir  Rog^r  has  been 
pleased  with  a  bov  that  answers  well,  he 
has  ordered  a  Bible  to  be  given  him  next 
day  for  his  encouragement;  and  sometimes 
accompanies  it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  his 
mother.  Sir  Roger  has  likewise  added  five 
pounds  a  year  to  the  clerk's  place;  and  that 
he  may  encourage  the  young  fellows  to  make 
themselves  perfect  in  the  church-service, 
has  promised  upon  the  death  of  the  present 
incumbent,  who  is  very  old,  to  bestow  it 
according  to  merit. 

The  fairundei-standing  between  Sir  Roger 
and  his  chaplam,  and  their  mutual  concur- 
rence in  doing  good,  is  the  more  remarka- 
ble, because  the  very  next  village  is  famous 
for  the  differences  and  contentions  that  rise 
between  the  parson  and  the  'squire,  who 
live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  war.  The  par- 
son is  always  preaching  at  the  'squire;  and 
the  'squire,  to  be  revenged  on  the  parscn, 
never  comes  to  church.  The  'squire  has 
made  all  his  tenants  ttthdsts  am  tythe- 
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tfealers;  while  the  panoo  instructs  them 
every  Sunday  in  the  dignity  of  his  order, 
and  inanuates  to  them,  in  almost  every  ser- 
mon, that  he  is  a  better  man  than  lus  pa- 
tron. In  short,  matters  have  come  to  such 
an  extremity,  that  the  'squire  has  not  said 
his  prayers  either  in  public  or  private  this 
half  year;  and  that  the  parson  threatens 
bim,  if  he. does  not  mend  his  manners,  to 
pr^r  for  him  in  the  face  of  the  whole  con' 
gr^ation. 

Feuds  of  this  nature,  though  too  frequent 
in  the  country,  are  very  fatel  to  the  ordi- 
nary people;  who  are  so  used  to  be  dazzled 
witn  riches,  that  they  pay  as  much  defei'- 
ence  to  the  understanding  of  a  man  of  an 
estate,  as  of  a  man  of  learning;  and  are  very 
banUy  brought  to,  regard  any  truth,  how 
important  soever  it  may  be,  that  is  preached 
to  them,  when  they  know  there  are  several 
men  of  five  hundred  a  yetu-  who  do  not  be- 
Here  it  L. 


Na  113.]     Tuetday,  July  10, 1711. 

— BBient  inflxi  peelore  Tidtin. 

Vbif.  Mn.  It.  4. 
Bet  look*  ««Te  deep  imprinted  in  hla  bean. 

Is  my  first  description  of  the  company  in 
which  1  pass  most  of  my  time,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, that  I  mentioned  a  great  afflic- 
tion which  ray  friend  Sir  R(wer  had  met  with 
in  his  youth;  which  was  no  less  than  a  disap- 
pointment in  love.  It  happened  this  even- 
mg,  that  we  fell  into  a  very  pleaang  walk 
at  a  distance  from  his  house.  As  soon  as 
we  came  into  it,  '  It  is,'  quoth  the  good  old 
man  looking  round  him  with  a  smile, '  very 
hard,  that  any  part  of  my  land  should  be 
settled  upcn  one  who  has  used  me  so  ill  as 
the  perverse  widow  did;  and  yet  I  am  sure 
I  oculd  not  see  a  sprig  of  any  bough  dl  this 
whole  walk  of  trees,  but  I  should  reflect 
apoD  her  and  her  severity.  She  has  cer- 
tainly the  finest  hand  of  any  woman  in  the 
woild.  You  are  to  know,  this  was  the  place 
wherdn  I  used  to  muse  upon  her;  and  by 
that  custom  I  can  never  come  into  it,  but 
the  same  tender  sentiments  revive  in  my 
mind,  as  if  I  had  actually  walked  with  that 
beaatifiil  creature  under  these  shades.  I 
have  been  fool  enough  to  carve  her  name 
cm  the  bark  ai  several  of  these  trees;  so  un- 
happy is  the  condition  of  men  in  love,  to 
attempt  the  removing  of  their  passion  by 
the  methods  which  serve  only  to  imprint  it 
deeper.  She  has  certainly  the  finest  hand 
of  any  woman  in  the  world.' 

Here  followed  a  profound  silence;  and  I 
was  not  displeased  to  observe  my  friend 
fiaDing  so  naturally  into  a  discourse,  which 
I  tod  ever_  before  taken  notice  he  indus- 
trioosly  avoided.  After  a  very  long  pause, 
he  entered  upon  an  account  of  this  great 
arcamstance  m  his  life,  with  an  air  which 
I  thought  raised  my  idea  of  him  above  what 
I  had  ever  had  before;  and  gave  me  the 
picture  of  that  cheerful  mind  of  his,  before 


it  received  that  stroke  which  has  ever  ance 
affected  his  words  and  actions.  But  he  went 
on  as  fdlows. 

'I  came  to  my  estate  in  my  twenty- 
second  year,  and  resolved  to  follow  the  steps 
of  the  most  worthy  of  my  ancestors  who 
have  inhabited  this  spot  of  earth  before  me, 
in  all  the  methods  <x  hospitality  and  good 
neighbourhood,  for  the  sake  of^my  &me; 
and  in  country  sports  and  recreations,  for 
the  sake  of  my  health.  In  my  twenty-tliird 
year  I  was  obliged  to  serve  as  sherinof  the 
county;  and  in  my  servants,  officers,  and 
whole  equipage,  indulged  the  pleasure  of  a 
young  man  (who  did  not  tlunk  ul  of  his  own 
person,)  in  taking  that  public  occamon  <^ 
showing  my  figure  and  behaviour  to  ad- 
vantage. You  may  easily  im^jine  to  your- 
sdf  what  appearance  I  made,  who  am 
pretty  tall,  nd  well,  and  was  very  well 
dressed,  at  the  head  of  a  whole  county, 
with  music  before  me,  a  feather  in  my  hat, 
aiid  my  horse  well  bitted.  I  can  assure 
you,  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the 
kind  looks  and  glances  I  had  from  all  the 
balconies  and  wmdows  as  I  rode  to  the  hall 
where  the  assizes  were  held.  But  when 
I  came  there,  a  beautifiil  creature,  ia  a 
widow's  habit,  sat  in  court  to  hear  the  event 
of  a  cause  ccDceming  her  dower.  Tliis 
ccnnmandmg  creature,  ^who  was  bom  f<« 
the  destruction  of  all  wno  behold  her,)  put 
on  such  a  rengnation  in  her  countenance^ 
and  bore  the  whispers  of  all  around  the 
court  with  such  a  pretty  uneasiness,  I  war- 
rant you,  and  then  recovered  herself  from 
ooe  eye  to  another,  until  she  was  perfectly 
confused  by  meeting  sometlnng  so  wistfiu 
in  all  she  encountered,  that  at  last,  with  a 
murrain  to  her,  she  cast  her  bewitchinK 
eye  xmm  me.  I  no  sotmer  met  it  but  I 
bowed  like  a  great  surprised  booby;  and 
kno^iring  her  cause  was  to  be  the  first  which 
came  on,  I  cried,  like  a  great  captivated 
calf  as  I  was,  "  Make  way  for  the  defend 
ant's  witnesses."  This  sudden  p>artiality 
made  all  the  county  immediately  see  the 
sheriff  also  was  become  a  slave  to  the  fine 
widow.— During  the  time  her  cause  waa 
upon  trial,  she  behaved  herself,  1  warrant 
you,  with  such  a  deep  attention  to  her 
business,  took  opportunities  to  have  little 
billets  handed  to  her  counsel,  then  would 
be  in  such  a  pretty  confiision,  occamooed, 
you  must  know,  by  acting  b^ore  so  much 
company,  that  not  only  I,  but 'the  whole 
court  was  prejudiced  in  her  favour;  and  all 
that  the  next  heir  to  her  husband  had  to 
urge,  was  thought  so  gfroundless  and  frivo- 
lous, that  when  it  came  to  her  counsel  to 
reply,  there  was  not  half  so  much  said  as 
eveiy  one  beudes  in  the  court  thought  _he 
could  have  urged  to  her  advantage.  Yoa 
must  understand,  sir,  this  perverse  woman 
is  one  of  those  unaccountable  creatures  that 
secretly  rejoice  in  the  admiration  of  men, 
but  indulge  themsdves  in  no  further  con- 
sequences. Hence  it  is  that  she  has  ever 
I^  a  train  of  admirem,  and  she  removes 
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from  her  slaves  in  town  to  those  in  the 
country,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  She  is  a  reading  lady,  and  far  gone 
in  the  pleasures  of  friendship.  She  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  conndant,  who  is 
witness  to  her  daily  protestations  against 
onr  sex,  and  consequently  a  bar  to  her  first 
steps  towards  love,  upon  the  strength  of 
her  own  maxims  and  declaratiens. 

'  However,  I  must  needs  say,  this  accom- 
plished mistress  of  mine  has  distinguished 
me  above  the  rest,  and  has  been  known  to 
declare  Sir'  Roger  de  Coverley  was  the 
tamest  and  most  humane  of  all  the  brutes 
in  the  country.  I  was  told  she  said  so  by 
one  who  thought  he  rallied  me;  and  upon 
the  strength  of  this  dender  encourage- 
ment of  being  thought  least  detestable,  I 
made  new  liveries,  new-paired  my  coach- 
horses,  sent  them  all  to  town  to  be  bitted, 
and  taught  to  throw .  their  legs  well,  uid 
move  altogether,  before  I  pretended  to 
cross  the  country,  and  wait  upon  her.  As 
soon  as  I  thought  my  retinue  suitable  to  the 
character  of  my  fortune  and  youth,  I  set 
out  from  hence  to  make  my  addresses. 
The  particular  skill  of  this  lady  has  ever 
been  to  inflame  your  wishes,  and  yet  com- 
mand respect  To  make  her' mistress  of 
this  art,  she  has  a  greater  share  of  know- 
ledge, wit,  an4  good  sense,  than  is  usual 
even  among  men  of  merit  Then  she  is 
beautiful  beyond  the  race  of  women.  If 
you  will  not  let  her  go  on  with  a  certain 
,  artifice  with  her  eyes,  and  the  skill  of 
beauty,  she  will  arm  herself  with  her  real 
charms,  and  strike  you  with  admiration  in- 
stead of  desire.  It  is  certain  that  if  you 
weie  to  behold  the  whole  woman,  there  is 
that  dignity  in  her  aspect,  that  composure 
in  her  motion,  that  complacency  m  her 
manner,  that  if  her  form  makes  you  hope, 
her  merit  makes  you  fear.  But  then  agun, 
^e  is  such  a  desperate  scholar  that  no 
country  gentieman  can  approach  her  with- 
otat  being  a  jest  As  I  was  going  to  tell 
you,  when  I  came  to  her  house,  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  her  presence  with  great  civility; 
at  the  same  time  she  placed  nerself  to  be 
first  seen  by  me  in  such  an  attitude,  as  I 
think  you  call  the  posture  of  a  picture,  that 
she  discovered  new  charms,  and  I  at  last 
came  towards  her  with  such  an  awe  as 
made  me  speechless.  This  she  no  sooner 
observed  but  she  made  her  advsmtage  of  it, 
and  began  a  discourse  to  me  concerning 
love  and  honour,  as  they  both  are  followed 
by  pretenders,  and  the  real  votaries  to 
them.  When  she  discussed  these  points  in 
a  discourse,  which  I  verily  believe  was  as 
learned  as  the  best  philoeopher  in  Europe 
could  possibly  make,  she  asked  me  whether 
she  was  so  happy  as  to  fell  in  with  my  sen- 
timents on  these  important  particulars.  Her 
confidant  sat  by  her,  and  upon  my  being 
in  the  last  confusion  and  dlence,  this  ma- 
licious aU  of  her's  turning  to  her,  says,  "  I 
am  venr  glad  to  observe  Sir  Roger  pauses 
nfion  tnis  subject:  and  seems  resolved  to 


deliver  all  his  sentiments  upon  the  mattei 
when  he  pleases  to  speak."  They  both 
kept  their  countenances,  and  after  I  had 
sat  half  an  hour  meditating  how  to  behave 
before  such  profound  casuists,  I  rose  up  and 
took  my  leave.  Chance  has  ance  that  time 
thrown  me  very  often  in  her  way,  and  she 
as  often  directed  a  discourse  to  me  which  I 
do  not  understand.  This  barbarity  has 
kept  me  ever  at  a  distance  from  the  most 
beautiful  object  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  It  is 
thus  also  she  deals  with  all  mankind,  and 
you  must  make  love  to  her,  as  you  would 
conquer  the  Sphinx,  by  posing  her.  But 
were  she  like  other  women,  and  that  there 
were  any  talking  to  her,  how  constant  must 
the  pleasure  of  that  man  be,  who  could 

converse  with  a  creature But,  after  all, 

you  may  be  sure  her  heart  is  fixed  cm  some 
one  or  other;  and  yet  I  have  been  credibly 
informed— but  who  can  believe  half  that  is 
said!— «fter  she  had  done  speaking  to  me, 
she  put  her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  ad- 
justed her  tucker.  Then  she  cast  her  eyes 
a  littie  down,  upon  my  beholding  her  too 
eamestiy.  They  say  sne  smgs  excellently; 
her  voice  in  her  ordinary  speeth  has  some- 
thmg  in  it  inexpressibly  sweet  You  must 
know  I  dined  with  her  at  a  public  table  the 
day  after  I  first  saw  her,  and  she  helped 
me  to  some  tansy  in  the  eye  of  all  the  ^en- 
tiemen  in  the  country.  She  has  certainhr 
the  finest  hand  of  any  woman  in  the  world. 
I  can  assure  you,  sir,  were  you  to  beholdr 
her,  you  would  be  in  the  same  condition;, 
for  as  her  speech  is  muac,  her  form  is.  an- 
gelic. But  I  find  I  grow  irregular  while  I 
am  talking  of  her;  but  indeed  it  would  be 
stupidity  to  be  unconcerned  at  such  perfec- 
tion. Oh,  the  excellent  creature!  she  is  as 
inimitable  to  all  women  as  she  is  inaccessi- 
ble to  all  men.' 

I  found  my  fiiend  begin  to  rave,  and  In- 
sensibly led  him  towards  the  house,  that 
we  might  be  joined  by  some  other  com- 
pany; and  am  cMivinced  that  the  widow  is 
the  secret  cause  of  all  that  inconastenCT' 
which  apjjears  in  some  parts  of  my  friend^ 
discourse;  though  he  has  so  much  commami 
of  himself  as  not  directly  to  mention  her, 
yet  according  to  that  of  Martial,  which  one 
knows  not  hpw  to  render  into  English, 
Dum  facet  hafie  loquitur.  I  shall  end  this 
paper  with  that  whole  epigram,  which 
represents  with  much  humour  my  honest 
friend's  condition: 

Qnieqnid  «git  Rnftu,  nibil  e«t,  nM  Neria  RnJb, 
Bl  gaudet.  si  flet,  ri  taoet.  base  loqaitnr: 

Oomat,  iiroiiiiut,  poaeit,  oegat,  anpait,  oiia  «at 
Neria :  n  noo  ail  Neria,  mutua  erit 

Bcribef  it  beatema  patri  cam  laee  •alutem, 
NsTia  lax,  inquit,  Nsria  Doinea,  am. 

■  Let  Bttflia  weep,  njoioa,  atand,  ait,  or  walk. 
Still  be  tan  notliiiig  but  ofNcria  talk: 
Let  him  eat,  drink,  aak  queationa,  or  diaputa. 
Still  be  miut  ipeak  of  Ncria,  or  be  mate. 
He  writ  to  bia  fhtber,  enilint  witb  tbia  line, 
I  am,  my  lovely  Naiis.  aTsr  tUna.' 
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Panpertatis  pudor  el  ftigtt 

Bar.  Lib.  1.  Bp.  zriii.  94. 


-The  dtead  of  nothing  more 


Than  to  be  thongbt  ncceuitoas  and  poor. — PMljf. 

EcoNOMT  in  our  afiairs  has  the  same 
eSect  upon  our  fortunes  iwhich  good-breed- 
ing ha^upon  our  conversation.  There  is  a 
pretendii^  behaviour  in  both  cases,  which 
instead  oi  making  men  esteemed,  renders 
them  both  miserable  and  contemptible. 
We  had  yesterday,  at  Sir  Roger's,  a  set  of 
coimtij  gentlemen  who  dined  with  him: 
and  after  dinner  the  glass  was  taken, 
by  those  who  pleased,  pretty  plentifully. 
Among  others  I  observed  a  person  of  a 
tderaDly  good  aspect,  who  seemed  to  be 
mere  greedy  of  liquor  than  any  oj  the  com- 
pany, and  yet  methought  he  did  not  taste 
It  with  delight  As  he  grew  warm,  he  was 
sospickias  of  every  thing  that  was  said,  and 
as  he  advanced  towards  being  fiiddled,  his 
hnmour  grew  worse.  At  the  same  time  his 
mtterness  seemed  to  be  rather  an  inward 
dissatisfaction  in  his  own  mind,  than  any 
dislike  he  had  taken  to  the  company.  Upon 
hearing  his  name,  I  knew  him  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  considerable  fortune  in  this 
county,  but  greaUy  in  debt  What  gives 
the  nnhai>py  man  uiis  peevishness  of  spirit 
is,  that  his  estate  is  dipped,  and  is  eating 
out  with  usury;  and  yet  be  has  not  the 
heart  to  sell  any  part  of  it  His  proud 
stomach,  at  the  cost  of  restless  nights,  con- 
stant inquietudes,  danger  of  affronts,  and 
a  thousand  nameless  incraiveniences,  pre- 
serves this  canker  in  his  fortune,  raUier 
than  it  shall  be  said  he  is  a  man  of  a  fewer 
tmndreds  a  year  than  he  has  been  com- 
mmly  reputed.  Thus  he  endures  the  tor- 
ment of  poaerty,  to  avoid  the  name  of  being 
kss  rich.  If  you  go  to  his  house  you  see 
great  plenty;  but  served  in  a  manner  that 
shows  it  is  all  tmnatural,  and  that  the  mas- 
ter's mind  is  not  at  home.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain waste  and  carelessness  in  Htk  ^r  of 
every  thing,  and  the  whole  appears  but  a 
covered  indigence,  a  maniificent  poverty. 
That  neatness  and  cheernilness  which  at- 
tends the  table  of  him  who  lives  within 
oomiMtfs,  b  wanting,  and  exchanged  for  a 
libertine  wav  of  service  in  all  about  him.  • 

This  gentleman's  conduct,  though  a  veiy 
common  way  of  man^ement,  is  as  ridicu- 
kns  as  that  officer's  would  be  who  had  but 
few  men  under  his  command,  and  should 
take  the  char^  of  an  extent  of  country 
rather  than  of  a  small  pass.  To  pay  for, 
personate^  and  keep  in  a  man's  hands,  a 
greater  estate  than  ne  reallv  has,  is  of  aU 
others^  the  most  unpardonable  vanity,  and 
must  in  the  end  reduce  the  man  who  is 
i;ailty  of  it  to  dishonour.  Yet  if  we  look 
round  as  in  any  county  of  Great  Britain, 
■we  shall  see  many  in  this  fatal  error;  if 
that  may  be  called  by  so  soft  a  naqie,  which 
proceeds  from  a  fitlse  shame  of  appearing 
'What  they  really  are,  when  the  contrary 


behaviour  would  in  a  short  time  advance 
them  to  the  condition  which  they  pretend  to. 

Laertes  has  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  which  is  mortgaged  for  six  thousand 
pounds;  but  it  is  impossible  to  convince 
him,  that  if  he  sold  as  much  as  would  pay 
off  tiiat  debt,  he  would  save  four  shilhn^ 
in  the  pound,*  which  he  gives  for  the  vani^ 
of  being  the  reputed  master  of  it  Yet  if 
Laertes  did  this  he  would  perhaps  be  easier 
in'hjs  own  fortune;  but  then  Iras,  a  fellow 
of  yesterday,  who  has  but  twelve  hundred  a 
year,  would  be  his  equal.  Rather  than  this 
shall  be,  Laertes  goes  on  to  bring  well-bom 
beggars  into  the  world,  and  every  twelve- 
month charges  his  estate  with  at  least  one 
year's  rent  more  by  the  birth  of  a  child. 

Laertes  and  Irus  are  neighbours,  whose 
way  of  living  are  .an  abommation  to  each 
other.  Ims  is  moved  by  the  fear  ofpover- 
ty,  and  Laertes  by  the  shame  of  it  Though 
the  motive  of  action  is  of  so  near  affinity  m 
both,  and  may  be  resolved  into  this,  'that  to 
each  of  them  poverty  is  the  greatest  of  all 
evils,'  yet  are  their  manners  very  widely 
different — Shame  of  poverty  makes  Laer- 
tes launch  into  unnecessary  equipage,  vain 
expense,  and  lavish  entertainments.  Fear 
of  poverty  makes  Irus  allow  himself  only 
plam  necessaries,  appear  without  a  ser- 
vant, sell  his  own  com,  attend  his  labour- 
ers, and  be  bimself  a  labourer.  Shame  of 
poverty  makes  Laertes  go  every  day  a  step 
nearer  to  it;  and  fear  of  poverty  stirs  up  Irus 
to  make  every  day  some  fiirther  progress 
from  it 

These  different  motives  produce  the  ex 
cesses  which  men  are  guilty  of  in  the  neg- 
ligence of  and  provision  for  themselves. 
Usury,  stock-joboing,  extortion,  and  op- 
pression, have  their  seed  in  the  dread  of 
want;  aiid  vanity,  riot,  and  prodigality, 
from  the  shame  of  it:  but  both  these  ex- 
cesses are  infinitely  below  the  pursuit  of  a 
reasonable  creature.  After  "e  have  taken 
care  to  command  so  much  as  is  necessair 
for  maintuning  ourselves  in  the  order  or 
men  suitable  to  our  character,  the  care  of 
superfluities  is  a  vice  no  less  extravagant, 
than  the  neglect  of  necessaries  would  have 
been  before. 

Certtun  it  is,  that  they  are  both  out  of 
nature,  when  she  is  followed  with  reason 
and  good  sense.  It  is  from  this  reflection 
that  I  always  read  Mr.  Cowley  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  His  magnanimity  is  as 
much  above  that  of  other  conaderable  men 
as  his  understanding;  and  it  is  a  true  dis- 
tinguishing siHrit  in  the  elegant  author  who 
published  his  works,'to  dwell  so  much  upon 
the  temper  of  his  mind  and  the  moderation 
of  his  desires.  By  this  means  he  rendered 
his  friend  as  amiable  as  famous.  That 
state  of  life  which  bears  the  face  of  povertjr 
with  Mr.  Cowley's  great  vulgar.t  is  admi- 


*  Viz.  the  land-tax. 

k Hence,  ye  profline,  I  hate  ye  all, 
>th  tbe  great  Tnlgar  and  the  small. 

Ontltft  Par.«fBirM,Oi.3.t. 
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rably  described;  and  it  is  no  small  satisfao 
tion  to  those  of  the  same  turn  of  desire,  that 
he  produces  the  authority  of  the  wisest  men 
of  the  best  age  of  the  world,  to  strengthen 
his  opinion  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  man' 
kind. 

It  would  methinks  be  no  ill  maxim  of 
life,  if,  according  to  that  ancestor  of  Sir 
Roger,  whom  I  lately  mentioned,  every 
man  would  point  to  himself  what  sum  he 
would  resolve  not  to  exceed.  He  might  by 
this  means  cheat  himself  into  a  tranquilli^ 
on  this  side  of  that  exjjectation,  or  convert 
what  he  should  get  above  it  to  nobler  uses 
than  his  own  pleasures  or  necessities. 
This  temper  of  mind  would  exempt  a  man 
from  an  ignorant  envy  of  restless  men  above 
him,  and  a  more  inexcusable  contempt  of 
happy  men  below  him?  This  would  be 
sailing  by  some  compass,  living  with  some 
design;  but  to  be  eternally  bewildered  in 
prospects  of  future  gain,  and  putting  on 
unnecessary  armour  agsunst  improbable 
blows  of  fortune,  is  a  mechanic  being  which 
has  not  good  sense  for  its  direction,  but  is 
carried  on  by  a  sort  of  acquired  instinct 
towards  things  below  our  consideration, 
and  unworthy  our  esteem.  It  is  possible 
that  the  tranquillity  I  now  enjoy  at  Sir 
Roger's  may  have  created  in  me  this  way 
<^  thinking,  which  is  so  abstracted  from 
the  common  relish  of  the  worid:  but  as  I 
am  now  in  a  pleasant  arbour,  surrounded 
with  a  beautiful  landscape,  I  find  no  in- 
clination so  strong  as  to  continue  in  these 
mansions,  so  remote  from  the  ostentatious 
scenes  of  life;  and  am  at  this  present  wri- 
ting, philosopher  enough  to  conclude  with 
Mr.  Cowley, , 

'  If  e'er  unlntion  did  my  Amey  etwat. 
With  «ny  wiih  to  mean  u  to  be  great ; 
Continue,  Hear'n.  atiU  ttom  me  to  remors 
Tke  bninUe  lileMin(a  of  that  lift  I  love.' 


Na  115.]     nunday,  July  12,  iriL 

^— (Tt  ait  menaaana  in  eorpon  aaiM. 

Jm.  Sat.  z.  3S8. 
Pray  for  a  aoaiid  mind  in  >  loand  body, 

BooiLT  labdur  is  of  two  kinds,  dther 
that  which  a  man  submits  to  for  his  liveli- 
hood, or  that  which  he  undergoes  for  his 
pleasure. — ^The  latter  of  them  generally 
changes  the  name  of  labour  for  that  of 
exercise,  but  differs  only  front  ordinary 
labour  as  it  rises  from  another  motive. 

A  country  life  abounds  in  both  these 
Unds  of  labour,  and  for  that  reason  gives  a 
man  a  greater  stock  of  health,  and  conse- 
quently a  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  him- 
■elf,  than  any  other  war  or  life,  I  consider 
the  body  as  a  system  of  tabes  and  glands, 
or,  to  use  a  more  rustic  phrase,  a  Dundle 
of  pipes  and  strainers,  fitted  to  «ie  another 
after  so  wonderful  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
proper  en|ine  for  the  loul  to  work  with. 
Thu  deacnptkn  does  not  only  comprehend , 


the  bowels,  bones,  tendons,  vans,  nerres, 
and  arteries,  but  every  muscle  and  every 
ligature,  which  is  a  composition  of  fibres, 
that  are  so  many  imperceptible  tubes  or 
pip>es  interwoven  on  all  sidef  with  invisible 
glands  or  strainers. 

This  general  idea  of  a  human  body,  with- 
out considering  it  in  its  niceties  of  anatomy, 
lets  us  see  how  absolutely  necessary  labour 
is  for  the  right  preservation  of  it  There 
must  be  frequent  motions  and  agitations, 
to  mix,  digest,  and  separate  the  juices 
contained  in  it,  as  well  as  to  clear  and 
cleanse  that  infinitude  of  pipes  and  strain- 
ers, of  which  it  is  comp<wed,  and  to  give 
their  solid  parts  a  more  firm  and  lasting 
tone.  Labour  or  exercise  ferments  the 
humours,  casts  them  into  their  proper 
channels,  throws  cS  redundandes,  and 
helps  nature  in  those  secret  ^stributiona^ 
without  which  the'  body  cannot  aubast  in 
its  vigour,  nor  tiie  soul  act  With  cheerfid- 
ness. 

I  might  here  mention  the  effects  which 
this  has  upon  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
by  keeping  the  understanding  clear,  the 
im^lination  untroubled,  and  refining  those 
spirits  that  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
exertion  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  durme 
the  present  laws  trf  union  between  soul  and 
body.  It  is  to  a  neglect  in  this  particular 
that  we  must  ascribe  the  spleen  which 
is  so  frequent  in  men  of  studioos  and  se- 
dentary tempers,  as  well  as  the  vapours 
to  which  those  of  the  other  sex  are  so  often 
subject. 

Had  not  exercise  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  oar  well-being,  nature  would  not 
have  made  the  body  so  proper  for  it,  by 
giving  such  an  activity  to  the  limbs,  and 
such  a  pliancy  to  every  part,  as  necessarily 
produce  those  compressiens,  ••xtensiciis, 
contortions,  dilatations,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  motions  that  are  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  such  a  system  of  tabes  sad 
glands  as  has  been  before  mentioned.  And 
that  we  might  not  want  inducements  to  en- 
gage us  in  such  an  exercise  of  the  body  as 
IS  proper  for  its  wdfare,  it  is  so  ordered 
that  nothing  valuable  can  be  produced 
without  it  Not  to  mention  riches  and  ho- 
nour, even  food  and  raiment  are  not  to  be 
come  at  without  the  toil  of  the  hands  and 
sweat  of  the  brows.  Providence  fbmishes 
materials,  but  expects  that  we  should  work 
them  up  ourselves.  The  earth  must  be  la- 
boured before  it  gives  its  increase,  and 
when  it  is  forced  into  its  snreral  products, 
how  many  hands  must  they  pass  thimgh 
before  th^  are  fit  for  usel  Mamifoctures, 
trade,  ana  ^ricaltare,  naturally  emjdoy 
more  than  raneteen  parts  of  the  species  in 
twenty;  and  as  for  those  who  sre  not 
obliged  to  labour,  by  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  bom,  they  are  more  miseraUe 
than  the  rest  of  mankind,  unless  they  in- 
dulge themselves  in  that  voluntary  labour 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  exercise. 
My  Biead  air  Roger  has  been  an  iade- 
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btinble  man  in  Dusiness  c(  this  kind,  and 
has  hung  several  parts  of  his  house  with 
the  trophies  of  his  former  labours.  The 
walls  of  his  great  hall  are  covered  with  the 
horns  of  several  Idnds  of  deer  that  he  has 
killed  in  the  chase,  which  he  thinks  the 
mart  valuable  fiimiture  of  his  house,  as 
they  afford  him  frequent  topics  of  dis- 
toime,  and  show  that  tie  has  not  been  idle. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  large 
otter's  skin  stuffed  with  hay_,  wluch  his  mo- 
ther ordered  to  be  hung  up  in  that  meuuier, 
and  the  kiught  looks  upon  with  great  satis- 
fiKtion,  because  it  seems  he  was  but  nine 
years  old  when  his  dog  killed  him.  A  little 
nom  adjoining  to  the  hall  is  a  kindof  ar- 
senal, filled  with  eons  vi  several  azes  and 
invcntitins,  with  which  the  knight  has  made 
peat  havoc  in  the  woods,  and  destroyed 
many  thousands  of  pheasants,  partridges, 
and  woodcocks.  Hisstable-doors  are  patch- 
ed with  noses  that  belonged  to  foxes  of  the 
Imigfat's  own  hunting  down.  Sir  Roger 
showed  me  one  of  them  tiiat  for  distinction 
take  has  a  brass  nail  stuck  through  it, 
which  cost  him  about  fifteen  hours'  nding, 
carried  him  through  half  a  dozen  counties, 
killed  him  a  brace  of  geldings,  and  lost 
above  half  his  dogs.  This  the  knight  looks 
noon  as  one  of  the  greatest  exploits  of  his 
Bre.  The  perverse  widow,  whom  I  have 
giren  some  account  of,  was  the  death  of 
Kveral  foxes;  for  Sr  Roger  has  told  me 
that  in  the  course  of  his  amours  he  patched 
the  western  door  of  his  stable.  Whenever 
the  widow  was  cruel,  the  foxes  were  sure 
to  pay  for  it  In  proportion  as  his  passion 
for  the  widow  abatoi  and  old  ^e  came 
(n,  he  left  off  fox-hunting;  but  a  hare  is 
not  yet  safe  that  sits  inthin  ten  miles  (^  his 
hoose. 

There  is  no  kind  of  exercise  which  I 
woold  so  recommend  to  my  readers  of  both 
Kxes  fa  this  of  riding,  as  there  is  none 
which  so  much  conduces  to  health,  and  is 
eveiy  way  accommodated  to  the  body,  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  which  I  have  given  of 
k.  Doctor  Sydenham  is  very  lavish  in  its 
praises;  and  n  the  English  read^  will  see 
the  mechanical  efiects  of  it  described  at 
kngth,  he  may  find  them  in  a  book  pub- 
Mshed  not  maiw-  years  rince  under  the  title 
of  Medicina  Oymnaatica.*  For  my  own 
pert,  when  I  am  in  town,  for  want  (A  these 
opportunities,'!  exercise  myself  an  hour 
weiy  morning  upon  a  dumb-bell  that  is 
placed  in  a  comer  of  my  room,  and  it 
pleases  me  the  more  because  it  does  every 
thing  I  reqiure  of  it  in  the  most  profound 
Aence.  My  landlady  and  her  daughters 
Me  ao  well  acquainted  with  my  hours  of 
exerdse,  that  they  never  come  into  my 
'Own  to  disturb  me  whilst  I  am  ling^g. 

When  I  *as  some  years  younger  than  I 
■B  at  present,  I  used  to  employ  myself  in 
Jwwe  laborious  diveraon,  which  I  learned 
■''■XB  a  Latin  treatise  of  exercises  that  is 


*  Br  Ftaads  hilar,  U.  A. 
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written  wiUi  a  great  deal  of  erudition:f  it 
is  there  called  Uie  <r«'»*«x..,  or  the  fighting 
with  a  man's  own  shadow,  and  consists  in 
the  brandishing  of  two  short  sticks  grasped 
in  each  hand,  and  loaded  with  plugs  of  lead 
at  either  end.  This  opens  the  chest,  exer- 
cises the  limbs,  and  gives  a  man  all  the 
pleasure  of  boxing,  without  the  blows.  1 
could  wish  that  several  learned  men  would 
lay  out  that  time  which  they  employ  in 
controversies  and  disputes  about  nothing, 
in  this  method  of  fighting  with  their  own 
shadows.  It  might  conduce  very  much  to 
evaporate  the  spleen,  which  makes  them 
uneasy  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves. 

To  conclude, — ^As  I  am  a  compound  of 
soul  and  body,  I  consider  myself  as  obliged 
to  a  double  scheme  of  duties;  and  think  I 
have  not  fulfilled  the  business  of  the  day 
when  I  do  not  thus  employ  the  one  in  la- 
bour and  exercise,  as  well  as  the  other  in 
study  and  contemplation.  L. 


Na  116.]    Friday,  July  13,  iril. 

^Vocat  in^nti  clamore  dthteron, 

Taygetique  cane* Vi'g-  "w^-  Ul. 

The  echoing  MUi  and  ebldin;  houndi  inrits. 

Those  who  have  searched  into  human 
nature  observe,  that  nothing  so  much  shows 
the  nobleness  of  the  soul,  as  that  its  felicity 
consists  in  action.  Every  man  has  such  an 
active  principle  in  him,  that  he  will  find 
out  something  to  employ  himself  upon,  in 
whatever  place  or  state  of  life  he  is  posted. 
I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  was  im- 
der  close  confinement  in  the  Bastile  seven 
years;  during  which  time  he  amused  him- 
self in  scattering  a  few  small  pins  about 
his  chamber,  gathering  them  up  again, 
and  placing  them  in  different  figures  cm 
the  arm  of  a  great  chair.  He  often  told  his 
Mends  afterwards,  that  unless  he  had 
fcnmd  out  this  piece  of  exercise,  he  verily 
believed  he  ^ould  have  lost  his  senses. 

After  what  has  be6n  said,  I  need  not  in- 
form my  readers,  that  Sir  Roger,  with 
whose  character  I  hope  they  are  at  present 
pretty-  weU  acquainted,  has  in  his  youth 
gone  through  tne  whole  course  <rf  those 
ruitd  diversions  which  the  country  abounds 
in:  and  which  seem  to  be  extremely  well 
suited  to  that  laborious  industry  a  man  may 
observe  here  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  in 
towns  and  cities.  I  have  before  hinted  at 
some  <rf  my  fiiend's  exploits;  he  has  in  his 
youthfiil  days  taken  forty  coveys  of  par- 
tridges in  a  season;  and  tired  many  a  salmcn 
with  a  line  consisting  but  of  a  single  hair. 
The  constant  thanks  and  good  wishes  of  the 
neighbourhood  always  attended  him,  on  acs- 
count  of  his  remarkable  enmity  towards 
foxes;  having  destroyed  more  of  those  ver- 

t  BleronTmaa  Mercnrialia'i  celebrated  book,  Artit 
OrmmHm fui Jbnipm, he  UMut.  rtm*.lS» 
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min  in  one  year,  than  it  was  thought  the 
whole  county  could  have  produced.  In- 
deed the  knight  does  not  scruple  to  own 
among  his  most  intimate  friends,  that  in 
order  to  establish  his  reputation  this  way, 
he  has  secretly  sent  for  great  numbers  of 
them  out  of  other  counties,  which  he  used 
to  turn  loose  about  the  country  by  night, 
that  he  might  the  better  sienaUze  himself 
in  their  destruction  the  next  day.  His  hunt- 
ing horses  were  the  finest  and  best  managed 
in  all  these  parts.  His  tenants  are  still  nill 
of  the  praises  of  a  gray  stone-horse  that  un- 
happily staked  himself  several  years  ance, 
and  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
orchard. 

Sir  Roger,  being  at  present  too  old  for 
fox-hunting,  to  keep  himself  in  action,  has 
disposed  of  his  beagles  and  got  a  pack  of 
stop-hounds.  What  these  want  in  speed, 
be  endeavours  to  make  amends  for  by  the 
deepness  of  their  mouths  and  the  variety  of 
their  notes,  which  are  suited  in  such  a  man- 
ner to  each  other,  that  the  whole  cry  makes 
up  a  complete  concert.  He  is  so  nice  in  this 
iMirticular,  that  a  gentleman  having  made 
him  a  present  of  a  very  fine  hound  the  other 
day,  the  knight  returned  it  by  the  servant 
with  a  ^at  many  expressions  of  civility; 
but  desired  him  to  tell  his  master,  that  the 
dog  he  had  sent  was  indeed  a  most  excel- 
lent bass,  but  that  at  present  he  only  wanted 
a  counter-tenor.  Could  I  believe  my  friend 
had  ever  read  SUakspeare,  I  should  cer- 
tainly conclude  he  had  taken  the  hint  from 
Theseus  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream: 

'  My  bounds  are  bred  out  of  Uie  Sparun  kind, 
80  flu'd.  so  sand«d;  and  tbeir  beads  are  bong 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  mornin|;  dew. 
Crook-knee'd  and  dew-lapt  Ilk«  Tbeasalian  bulla. 
Slow  in  nusuit,  but  maicb'd  in  moatbs  like  belli, 
Each  under  each.    A  cry  more  tunable 
Was  never  balloo'd  to,  nor  cbeer'd  with  bom.'* 

Sir  Roger  is  so  keen  at  this  sport  that  he 
has  been  out  almost  every  day  smce  I  came 
down;  and  upon  the  chaplain's  offering  to 
lend  me  his  easy  pad,  I  was  prevailed  on 
yesterday  morning  to  make  one  of  the  com- 
pany. I  was  extremely  pleased  as  we  rid 
alone,  to  observe  the  general  benevolence 
of  all  the  neighbourhood  towards  my  friend. 
The ,  fanners'  sons  thought  themselves 
happy  if  they  could  open  a  gate  for  the 
good  old  knight  as  he  passed  by;  which  he 
generally  requited  witti  a  nod  or  a  smile, 
and  a  kmd  inquiry  after  their  fethers  or 
tmcles. 

After  we  had  rid  about  a  mile  from  home, 
we  came  upon  a  large  heath,  and  the  sports- 
men began  to  beat.  They  had  done  so  for 
some  time,  when,  as  I  was  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  rest  of  the  company,  I  saw 
■A  hare  pop  out  from  a  small  fuize-brake 
almost  under  my  horse's  feet  I  marked 
the  way  she  took,  which  1  endeavoured  to 
make  the  company  sensible  of  by  extending 
my  arm;  but  to  no  purpose,  till  Sir  Roger, 


•  Act  iv.  Be.  I. 


who  knows  that  none  of  my  extraordinanr 
motions  are  insignificant,  rode  up  to  me  anil 
asked  me  if  puss  was  gone  that  way.'  Upon 
my  answering  yes,  he  immediately  called 
in  the  dogs,  ana  put  them  upon  the  scent. 
As  they  were  going  off,  I  heard  one  of  the 
country-fellows  muttering  to  his  companioa, 
'  That  'twas  a  wonder  they  had  not  lost  all 
their  sport,  for  want  of  the  silent  gentle- 
man's crying,  Stole  away.* 

This,  with  my  aversion  to  leaping  hedges, 
made  me  withdraw  to  a  rising  ground,  from 
whence  I  could  have  the  pleasure  of  the 
whole  chase,  without  the  fatigue  of  keeping 
in  with  the  hounds.  The  hare  immediately 
threw  them  above  ■»  mile  behind  her;  but  I 
was  pleased  to  find,  that  instead  of  runiung 
straight  forwards,  or,  m  htmter's  langu^e, 
'flying  the  country,'-as  I  was  afraid  snc> 
might  have  done,  she  wheeled  about,  and 
described  a  sort  of  circle  round  the  hill, 
where  I  had  taken  my  station,  in  such  a 
manner  as  gave  me  a  very  distinct  view  ot 
the  sport  I  could  see  her  first  pass  by,  and 
the  dogs  some  time  afterwards,  unravelling 
the  whole  track  she  had  made,  and  follow- 
ing her  through  all  her  doubles.  I  was  at 
the  same  time  delighted  in  observing  that 
deference  which  the  rest  of  the  pack  paid 
to  each  particular  hound,  according  to  the 
character  he  had  acquired  amcmg  them. 
If  they  were  at  a  fault,  and  an  old  h(Hind  ot' 
reputation  opened  but  once,  he  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  whole  cry;  while  a 
raw  dog,  or  one  who  was  a  noted  liar,  mi^ht 
have  yelped  his  heart  out  without  bemg 
taken  notice  of. 

The  hare  now,  after  having  squatted  two 
or  three  times,  and  been  put  up  again  as 
often,  came  still  nearer  to  the  place  where 
she  was  at  first  started.  The  dogs  pursued 
her,  and  these  were  followed  by  the  JpUy 
knight,  who  rode  upwi  a  white  gelding, 
encompassed  by  his  tenants  and  servant^ 
and  cheering  Us  hounds  with  all  the  gaiety 
of  five-and-twenty.  One  of  the  sportsmen 
rode  up  to  me,  and  told  me  that  he  was 
sure  the  chase  was  almost  at  an  end,  be- 
cause the  old  dogs,  which  had  hitherto  lain 
behind,  now  headed  the  pack.  The  fellow 
was  in  the  right  Onr  hare  took  a  large 
field  just  under  us,  followed  by  the  full  cry- 
in  view.  I  must  confess  the  brightness  <a 
the  weather,  the  cheerfiilness  of  every  thing 
around  me,  the  chiding  of  the  hounds,  which 
was  returned  upon  us  m  a  douUe  echo  from 
two  neighbourmg  hills,  with  the  hallooing 
of  the  sportsmen,  and  the  sounding  of  the 
horn,  lifted  my  gpirits  into  a  most  lively 

rleasure,  which  I  freely  indulged  because 
was  wire  it  was  innocent  If  I  was  luder 
any  c<»cem,  it  was  on  the  account  of  the 
p)oor  hare,  that  was  now  quite  spent,  and 
almost  within  the  reach  of  her  enemies; 
when  the  huntsman  getting  forward,  threw 
down  his  pole  before  the  dogs.  They  were 
now  within  dght  yards  of  that  game  whidi 
they  had  been  pursuing  for  almost  as  many 
hours;  yet  on  the  signal  before-mcntianed 
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they  all  made  a  sad4en  stand,  and  though 
ibfj  continued  opening  as  much  as  before, 
dont  not  once' attempt  to  pass  beyond  the 
pde.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Roger  rode  for- 
ward, and  jdighting,  took  up  the  hare  in 
hb  arms;  which  he  soon  after  delivered  up 
to  one  of  his  servants  with  an  order,  if  she 
could  be  kept  alive,  to  let  her  go  in  his  great 
orchard;  where  it  seems  he  has  several  of 
these  prisoners  of  war,  who  live  together  in 
a  very  comfortable  captivity.  I  was  highly 
pleased  to  see  the  discipline  of  the  pack, 
and  the  good-nature  of  the  knight,  who 
•wild  not  find  in  his  heart  to  murder  a  crea- 
ture that  had  given  him  so  much  diversion. 

Ai  we  were  returning  home,  I  remem- 
bered that  Mmsieur  Paschal,  in  his  most 
excellent  discourse  on  the  Misery  of  Man, 
teDs  us,  that  all  our  endeavours  after  great- 
ness proceed  from  nothing  but  a  desire  of 
being  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  persons 
and  affairs  tl^at  may  hinder  us  from  looking 
into  ourselves,  which  is  a  view  we  cannot 
bear.  He  afterwards  goes  on  to  show  that 
(nrlove  of  sports  comes  from  the  same  rea- 
son, and  is  particulariy  severe  upon  hunting. 
'What,'  says  he,  'unless  it  be  to  drown 
though^  can  make  them  throw  away  so 
mnch  time  and  pains  upon  a  silly  animal, 
which  they  might  buy  cheaper  in  the  mar- 
ket?' The  foregoing  reflection  is  certainly 
iost,  when  a  man  suffers  his  whole  mind  to 
be  drawn  into  his  sports,  and  altogether 
loses  himself  in  the  woods;  but  does  not 
affect  those  who  propose  a  far  more  lauda- 
ble end  from  this  exercise,  I  mean  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  and  keeping  all  the 
organs  of  the  soul  in  a  condition  to  execute 
her  orders.  Had  that  incomparable  perscm, 
whom  I  last  quoted,  been  a  little  more  in- 
dulgent to  himself  in  this  point,  the  world 
mi^t  probably  have  enjoyed  him  much 
lia^;  whereas  through  too  great  an  ap- 
plication to  his  studies  in  his  youth,  he  con- 
tracted that  ill  habit  of  body,  which,  after 
a  tedious  sickness,  carried  mm  off  in  the 
fcrtieth  year  of  his  age;  and  the  whole  his- 
tory we  have  of  his  iffe  till  that  time,  is  but 
<»e  continned  account  of  the  behaviour  of 
a  noble  soul  struggling  under  innumerable 
pains  and  distempers. 

For  my  own  part,  I  intend  to  hunt  twice 
a  week  during  my  stay  with  Sir  Roger;  and 
shall  prescribe  the  moderate  use  of  this  ex- 
ercise to  all  my  country  friends,  as  the  best 
Knd  of  physic  for  mendiner  a  bad  constitu- 
tion, vA  preserving  a  gooa  one. 

I  cannot  do  this  oetter,  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing Unes  out  of  Mr.  Dryden: 

'  The  Dm  phyiiciana  bf  debaucb  were  made ; 
Ktoa  be«*n,  and  fflotb  nastaiiu  the  trade. 
By  dtue  our  laaf-liv'd  ikthera  eun'd  tbeir  ftrad; 
^1  UniDC  the  ncnres,  and  parified  the  blood; 
Dot  we  their  xnM,  a  pamper'd  race  of  men, 
A»  dwindled  down  to  threeacore  yeari  and  ten. 
Bitter  to  bant  in  fielda  for  health  unbounrht, 
Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  naiiienuB  draught. 
The  wiae  tor  care  on  exerciie  depend : 
God  nercr  made  U*  work  tUt  man  to  mend.' 


Na  lir.]  ,  Saturday,  July  14, 1711. 

Tini  aibi  aomnia  tnganU—'FiTf.  Eel.  viii.  108. 

With  volnntary  dreama  they  cheat  their  mindft 

Treke  are  some  opinions  in  which  a  man 
should  stand  neuter,  without  engaging  his 
assent  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Such  a 
hovering  faith  as  this,  which  refiises  to  set- 
tle upon  any  detei-mination,  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  mind  that  is  careful  to  avoid 
errors  and  prepossessions.  When  the  argu- 
ments press  ^ually  on  both  sides  in  mat- 
ters that  are  indifferent  to  us,  the  safest 
method  is  to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither. 

It  is  with  this  temper  of  mind  that  I  con 
sider  the  subject  of  witchcraft.  When  I 
hear  the  relatitxis  that  are  made  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  not  only  from  Norway 
and  Lapland,  from  the  EUist  and  West  In- 
dies, but  from  every  particular  nation  in 
Europe,  I  cannot  loroear  thinking  that 
there  is  such  an  intercourse  and  commerce 
with  evil  spirits,  as  that  which  we  express 
by  the  name  w  witchcraft.  But  when  I 
consider  that  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
parts  of  the  world  abound  most  in  these  re- 
lations, and  that  the  persons  among  us  who 
are  supposed  to  engage  in  such  an  infernal 
commerce,  are  people  of  a  weak  under- 
standing and  crazed  ima^ation,  and  at  the 
same  time  reflect  upon  the  many  impos- 
tures and  delusions  of  this  nature  that  have 
been  detected  in  all  ages,  I  endeavour  to 
suspend  my  belief  till  I  hear  more  certain 
accounts  th^  any  which  have  yet  come  to 
my  knowledge.  In  short,  when  I  consider 
die  qtiestion,  whether  there  are  such  per- 
sons m  the  world  as  those  we  call  witches, 
my  mind  is  divided  between  the  two  opposite 
opinions,  or  rather  (to  speak  my  thoughts 
freely)  I  believe  in  general  that  there  is, 
and  has  been,  such  a  thing  ^s  witchcraft; 
but  at  the  same  time  can  give  no  credit  to 
any  particular  instance  of  it.  - 

I  am  engaged  in  tliis  speculation,  by  some 
occurrences  that  I  met  with  yesterday, 
which  I  shall  give  my  reader  an  accoimt  of 
at  large.  As  I  was  walking  with  my  friend 
Sr  Roger  by  the  side  of  one  of  his  woods, 
an  old  woman  applied  herself  to  me  for  my 
charity.  Her  dress  and  figure  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  foUowii^  description  m  Otway : 

•  In  a  cloae  lane  aa  I  pomied  my  Jonmejr, 
I  tpy'A  a  wrinkled  bag,  with  age  grown  double, 
Picking  dry  aticka,  and  mumbling  to  herwlf. 
Hereyea  with  acalding  rheum  were  gall'd  and  red ; 
Cold  palsy  shook  hei'  head ;  her  hands  secm'd  witber'd ; 
And  on  ber  crooked  jhouldem  bad  she  wrapt 
The  tatter'd  remnant  of  an  old  Mriped  banging. 
Which  served  to  keep  ber  carcase  from  the  cold. 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  pi^ce  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  pateb'd 
With  diS'ient  cobmr'd  rags,  black,  red,  white,  yellow. 
And  aeem'd  to  apeak  variety  of  wretchednein.' 

As  I  was  musing  on  this  description,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  object  before  me,  the 
knight  told  me,  that  this  very  old  woman 
had  the  reputation  of  a  witch  all  over  the 
country,  that  her  lips  were  observed  to  be 
always  in  motion,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
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switch  about  her  house  which  her  neif^h- 
oours  did  not  believe  had  cairied  her  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  miles.  If  she  chanced  to 
stumble,  they  always  found  sticks  or  straws 
that  lay  in  the  figure  of  a  cross  before  her. 
If  she  made  any  mistake  at  church,  and 
cried  Amen  in  a  wrong  place,  thej-  never 
failed  to  conclude  that  she  was  saying  her 
pravcrs  backwards.  There  was  not  a  maid 
m  the  parish  that  would  take  a  pin  of  her, 
though  she  should  offer  a  bag  of  monev  with 
it.  She  goes  by  the  name  of  Moll  White, 
and  has  made  the  country  ring  with  several 
imaginary  exploits  that  are  palmed  upon 
her.  If  the  aairy-maid  does  not  make  ner 
butter  come  so  soon  as  she  would  have  it, 
Moll  White  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  chum. 
If  a  horse  sweats  in  the  stable,  Moll  White 
has  been  upon  his  back.  If  a  hare  makes 
an  unexpected  escape  from  the  hounds,  the 
huntsman  curses  MoU  White.  '  Nay,'  says 
Sir  Roger, '  I  have  known  the  master  of  the 
pack,  upon  such  im  occasion,  send  one  of 
his  servants  to  see  if  Moll  White  had  been 
out  that  morning. ' 

This  account  raised  my  curiosity  so  far 
that  I  begged  my  friend  Sir  Roger  to  go 
with  me  into  her  hovel,  which  stood  in  a 
solitary  comer  under  the  pide  of  the  wood. 
Upon  our  first  entering,  Sir  Roger  winked 
to  me,  and  pointed  at  something  that  stood 
behind  the  door,  which,  upon  looking  that 
way,  I  found  to  be  an  old  broom-staff.  At 
the  same  time  he  whispered  me  in  the  ear 
to  take  notice  of  a  tabby  cat  that  sat  in  the 
chimney  comer,  which,  as  the  old  knight 
told  me,  lay  under  as  had  a  report  as  Moll 
White  herself;  for  besides  that  Moll  is  smd 
often  to  accompany  her  in  the  same  shape, 
the  cat  is  reported  to  have  spoken  twice  or 
thrice  in  her  life,  and  to  have  played  seve- 
ral pranks  above  the  capacity  of  an  ordi- 
nary cat 

I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  hiunan 
nature  in  so  much  wretchedness  and  dis- 
grace, but  at  the  same  time  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger,  who  is  a 
little  puzzled  about  the  old  woman,  advis- 
ing her  as  a  justice  of  the  p)eace  to  avoid  all 
communication  with  the  devil,  and  never  to 
hurt  any  of  her  neighbours'  cattle.  Wc 
concluded  our  visit  with  a  bounty,  which 
was  very  acceptable. 

In  our  return  home  Sir  Roger  told  me, 
that  old  Moll  had  been  often  brought  be- 
fore him  for  making  children  spit  pins,  and 
giving  maids  the  night-mare;  and  that  the 
coimtry  people  would  be  tossing  her  into 
a  pond  and  trying  experiments  with  her 
every  day,  if  it  was  not  for  him  and  his 
chaplain. 

I  have  since  found  upon  inquiry,  that  Sir 
Roger  was  several  times  staggerea  with  the 
reports  that  had  been  brought  him  concern- 
ing this  old  woman,  and  would  frequency 
have  bound  her  over  to  the  county  sessions, 
had  not  his  chaplain  with  much  ado  per- 
suaded him  to  the  contrary. 
I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this 


account,  because  I  hear  there  is  scarce  a  vil- 
lage in  England  that  has  not  a  Moll  UTjite 
in  it.  When  an  old  woman  begins  to  doat, 
and  grow  chargeable  to  a  parish,  she  is  gene- 
rally turned  into  a  witch,  and  filU  the  whole 
country  with  extravagant  fancies,  ima«- 
nary  distempers,  and  terrif)Tng dreams.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  poor  wretch  that  is  the 
innocent  occasion  <X  so  many  evils,  begins 
to  be  frighted  at  herself,  and  sometimes 
confesses  secret  commerces  and  familiari- 
ties that  her  imagination  forms  in  a  delirious 
old  age.  This  frequently  cuts  off  charity 
from  the  greatest  objects  of  compassion, 
and  inspires  people  with  a  malevolence  to- 
wards those  poor  decrepid  parts  of  our  spe- 
cies in  whom  human  nature  is  defaced  by 
infirmity  and  dotage.  L. 
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Sticka  in  bis  aide,  and  raoJclea  in  Iiia  iieait. 

This  agreeable  seat  is  surrounded  with 
so  many  pleasing  walks,  which  are  struck 
out  of  a  wood,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
house  stands,  that  one  can  hardly  ever  be 
weary  of  rambling  from  one  labvnnth  of  de- 
liglit  to  another.  To  one  used  to  live  in  a 
citjr  the  charms  of  the  country  are  so  ex- 
quisite, that  the  mind  is  lost  in  a  certmn 
transport  which  raises  us  above  ordinary 
life,  and  yet  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  in- 
consistent with  tranquillity.  This  state  of 
mind  was  I  in,  ravished  with  the  murmur 
of  waters,  the  whisper  of  breezes,  the  sini;- 
ing  of  birds;  and  whether  I  looked  up  to 
the  heavens,  down  on  the  earth,  or  turned 
to  the  prospects  around  me,  still  struck 
with  new  sense  of  pleasure;  when  I  found 
by  the  voice  of  my  friend,  who  walked  by 
me,  that  we  had  insensibly  strolled  into  the 
grove  sacred  to  the  wdow.  '  This  woman,' 
says  he,  *is  of  all  others  the  most  unintelli- 
gible; she  either  designs  to  marry,  or  she 
does  not.  What  is  the  most  perplexing  of 
all  is,  that  she  docs  not  either  say  toner 
lovers  she  has  any  resolution  against  that 
condition  of  life  in  general,  or  that  she  ba- 
nishes them;  but,  c(mscinus  of  her  own 
merit,  she  permits  their  addresses,  without 
fear  of  any  ill  consequence,  or  want  of  re- 
spectj  from  thdr  rage  or  despair.  She  has 
that  in  her  aspect,  against  which  it  is  im- 
X>ossiblc  to  offend.  A  man  whose  thoughts 
are  constantly  bent  upon  so  agreeable  an 
object,  must  be  excused  if  the  ordinary  oc- 
currences in  conversation  are  below  his 
attention.  I  call  her  indeed  pcr\-erse,  but, 
alas!  why  do  I  call  her  so?  Because  her 
superior  merit  is  such,  that  I  cannot  ap- 
proach her  without  awe,  that  my  heart  is 
checked  by  too  much  esteem :  I  am  angry 
that  her  chantis  are  not  more  acccsable, 
that  I  am  more  inclined  to  wordup  thaa 
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aahite  her.  How  often  have  I  wished  her 
tmhappy,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  serving;  her?  and  how  often  troubled  in 
that  very  imagination,  at  piving  her  the 
p«n  of  beinR  obliged?  Wdl,  I  have  led  a 
miserable  life  in  secret  upon  her  account; 
but  fancy  she  ■would  have  condescended  to 
have  some  rej^ard  for  me,  if  it  had  not  been 
far  that  watchful  ammal  her  confidant 

'  Of  all  p>ersons  under  the  sun,'  (continued 
he,  calling  me  by  name,)  'be  sure  to  set  a 
mark  upon  confidants:  they  are  of  all  peo- 
ple the  most  impertinent.    What  is  most 
feasant  to  observe  in  them,  is,  that  they 
assume  to  themselves  the  merit  of  the  per- 
wiQS  whom  they  have  in  their  custody. 
Oreaftilla  is  a  great  fortune,  and  in  wonder- 
M  danger  of  surprises,  therefore  fiill  of 
suspicions  of  the  least  indifferent  tiling, 
particularly  careful  of  new  acquaintance, 
and  of  growing  too  familiar  with  the  old. 
Themista,  her  favourite  woman,  is  every 
whit  as  careful  of  whom  she  speaks  to,  and 
what  she  says.     Let  the  ward  be  a  beauty, 
her  confidant  shall  treat  you  with  an  mr  of 
distance;  let  her  be  a  fortune,  and  she  as- 
sumes the  suspicious  behaviour  of  her  friend 
and  patroness.     Thus  it  is  that  very  many 
tf  our  unmarried  women  of  distinction  are 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  married,  except 
the  consideration  of  different  sexes.     They 
are  directl  v  under  the  conduct  of  their  whis- 
perer; and  think  they  are  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom, while  they  can  prate  with  one  of  tiiese 
attendants  of  all  men  in  general,  and  still 
avmd  the  man  they  most  like.    You  do  not 
see  one  heiress  in  a  hundred  whose  fate 
does  not  tum  upon  this  circumstance  of 
choosing  a  confidant.    Thus  it  is  that  the 
ladyis  aiadressed  to,  presented  and  flattered, 
only  by  proxy,  in  her  woman.  In  my  case, 

how  is  it  p<%siblethat .'  Sir  Roger  was 

proceeding  in  his  haranii^e,  when  we  heard 
the  voice  of  one  speaking  very  importu- 
nately, ^d  repeating  these  words,  'What, 
not  one  smile!'  We  followed  the  sound  till 
we  came  close  to  a  thicket,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  we  saw  a  young  woman  sitting  as 
h  were  in  a  personated  suUenness  just  over 
a  transparent  fountain.  Opposite  to  her 
stood  Mr.  William,  Sir  Roger's  master  of 
th*  game.  The  knight  whispered  me, 
•Hist,  these  are  lovers.'  The  huntsman 
looking  earnestly  at  the  shadow  of  the  young 
maiden  in  the  stream,  '  Oh  thou  dear  pic- 
ture, if  thou  couldst  remain  there  in  the  ab- 
sence of  that  fair  creature  whom  you  repre- 
sent in  the  water,  how  willingly  could  I 
stand  here  satisfied  for  ever,  without  trou- 
bling my  dear  Betty  herself  with  any  men- 
tion of  her  unfortunate  William,  whom  she 
is  angry  with!  But,  alas!  when  she  pleases 
to  be  gone,  thou  wilt  also  vanish  Yet 

let  me  talk  to  thee  while  thou  dost  stay. 
Tell  my  dearest  Betty  thou  dost  not  more 
depend  upon  her,  than  does  her  William: 
her  absence  will  make  away  with  me  as 
well  as  thee.  If  she  offers  to  remove  thee, 
I  wQl  jump  into  these  waves  to  lay  hold  on 


thee;  herself,  her  own  dear  person,  I  must 
never  embrace  again. — Still  do  you  hear 
me  without  one  smile — ^It  is  too  much  to 
bear.'— He  had  no  sooner  spoke  these 
words,  but  he  made  an  offer  of  throwing 
himself  into  the  water;  at  which  his  mis- 
tress started  up,  and  at  the  next  instant 
he  jumped  across  the  fountain,  and  met  her 
in  an  embrace.  She,  half  recovering  from 
her  fright,  said  in  the  most  charming  voice 
imaginable,  and  with  a  tone  of  complaint, 
'I  thought  how  well  you  would  drown 
yourself.  No,  no,  you  will  not  drown  your- 
self till  you  have  taken  your  leave  of  Susan 
Holiday.'  The  huntsman,  with  a  tender- 
ness that  spoke  the  most  passionate  love, 
and  with  his  cheek  close  to  hers,  whispered 
the  softest  vows  of  fidelity  in  her  ear,  and 
cried,  '  Do  not,  my  dear,  believe  a  word 
Kate  Willow  says;  she  is  spiteful,  and 
makes  stories,  because  she  loves  to  hear 
me  talk  to  herself  for  your  sake.'— 'Look 
you  there,'  quoth  Sir  Roger,  'do  you  see 
there,  all  mischief  come^  from  confidants! 
But  let  us  not  interrupt  them;  the  maid  is 
honest,  and  the  man  dares  not  be  otherwise, 
for  he  knows  I  loved  her  father:  I  will  in- 
terpose in  this  matter,  and  hasten  the  wed- 
ding. Kate  Willow  is  a  witty  mischievous 
wench  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  a 
beauty;  and  makes  me  hope  I  shall  see  the 
perverse  widow  in  her  condition.  She  was 
so  flippant  wth  her  answers  to  all  the  ho- 
nest fellows  that  came  near  her,  and  so  very 
vain  of  her  beauty,  that  she  has  valued  her- 
self upon  her  charms  till  they  are  ceased. 
She  therefore  now  makes  it  her  business  to 
prevent  other  young  women  from  being 
more  discreet  than  she  was  herself:  how- 
ever, the  saucy  thing  said,  the  other  day, 
well  enough,  "  Sir  Roger  and  I  must  make 
a  match,  for  we  are  both  despised  by  those 
we  loved."  The  hussy  has  a  great  deal  of 
power  wherever  she  comes,  and  has  her 
share  of  cunning. 

•However,  when  I  reflect  upon  this 
woman,  I  do  not  know  whether  in  the  main 
I  am  the  worse  for  having  loved  her;  when- 
ever she  is  recalled  to  my  imagination  my 
youtji  returns,  and  I  feel  a  forgotten  warmth 
m  my  veins.  This  affliction  in  mv  life  hai 
streaked  all  my  conduct  with  a  softness,  of 
which  I  should  otherwise  have  been  inca- 
pable. It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  dear 
image  in  my  heart  that  I  am  apt  to  relent, 
that  I  easily  forgive,  and  that  many  desira- 
ble things  are  grown  into  my  temper,  which 
I  shcRild  not  have  arrived  at  by  better  mo- 
tives than  the  thought  of  beuig  one  day 
hers.  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  such  a 
passion  as  I  have  had  is  never  well  cured; 
and  between  you  and  me,  I  am  often  apt  to 
imagine  it  has  had  some  whimsical  effect 
upon  my  brain;  for  I  frequently  find  that  in 
my  most  serious  discourse  I  let  fi»ll  some 
comical  familiarity  of  speech  or  odd  phrase 
that  makes  the  company  laugh.  However, 
I  cannot  but  allow  she  is  a  most  excellent 
woman.    When  she  is  in  the  country,  1 
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warrant  she  does  not  ran  into  dairies,  but 
reads  upon  the  nature  cf  plants;  she  has  a 
glass  bee-hive,  and  comes  into  the  garden 
out  of  books  to  see  them  work,  and  observe 
the  policies  of  their  commonwealth.  She 
understands  every  thing.  I  would  give  ten 
pounds  to  hear  her  argue  with  my  ftiend 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport  about  trade.  No, 
no,  for  aU  she  looks  so  innocent,  as  it  were, 
take  my  word  for  it  she  is  no  fooL '      T. 


Na  119.]     Tuesday,  July  IT,  IML 

Urbeiii  qnun  dieont  Bomun,  Meliboe,  potavi 
Stultui  ego  huic  DMtn  timUtm 

Fh-g.  Ed.  i.  SD. 
The  citjr  men  call  Roma,  nnaldlfUl  clown, 
1  thousbt  resembled  Uiia  oux  humble  town. 

ITartm. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  reflections 
which  arise  in  a  man  who  changes  the  city 
for  the  country,  are  upon  the  different  man- 
ners of  the  people  whom  he  meets  with  in 
those  two  different  scenes  of  life.  By  man- 
ners I  do  not  mean  morals,  but  behaviour 
and  good-breeding,  as  they  show  them- 
selves in  the  tqwn  and  in  the  country. 

And  here,  in  the  first  {dace,  I  must  ob- 
serve a  very  ^reat  revolution  that  has 
happened  m  this  article  of  good-breeding. 
Several  obli^g  deferences,  condescenaons, 
and  submissions,  with  many  outward  forms 
and  ceremonies  that  accompany  them,  were 
first  of  all  brought  up  amon^  tiie  politer 
I>art  of  mankind,  who  lived  m  courts  and 
cities,  and  distinguished  themselves  from 
the  rustic  part  of  the  species  (who  on  all 
occasions  acted  bluntly  and  naturally)  by 
such  a  mutual  complaisance  and  intercourse 
of  civilities  These  forms  of  conversation 
by  degrees  multiplied  and  grew  trouble- 
some; the  modish  world  found  too  great  a 
constraint  in  them,  and  have  therefore 
thrown  most  of  them  aside.  Conversation, 
like  the  Romish  relirion,  was  so  encum- 
bered_  with  show  and  ceremony,  that  it 
Stood  in  need  of  a  reformation  to  retrench 
its  superfluities,  and  restore  it  to  its  natural 
good  sense  and  beautv.  At  present  there- 
tore  an  unconstrained  carriage,  and  a  cer- 
tain openness  of  behaviour,  are  the  height 
of  good-breeding.  The  fashionable  world  is 
grown  free  and  easy;  our  manners  sit  more 
loose  upon  us.  Nothing  is  so  modish  as  an 
agreeable  negligence.  In  a  word,  good- 
breeding  shows  itself  most,  where  to  an 
ordinary  eye  it  appears  the  least 

If  after  this  we  look  on  the  people  of 
mode  in  the  country,  we  find  in  them  the 
flianncTs  of  the  last  age.  They  have  no 
«ooner  fetched  themselves  up  to  the  fashions 
of  the  polite  world,  but  the  town  has  drop- 
ped them,  and  are  nearer  to  the  first  state 
of  nature  than  to  those  refinements  which 
formerly  reigned  in  the  court,  and  still  pre- 
i-ail  ui  the  country.  One  may  now  know  a 
man  that  never  conversed  in  the  world,  by 
his  excess  of  good-breeding.  A  polite  coun- 
try 'squire  shall  make  you  as  many  bows  in 


half  an  hour,  as  would  serve  a  courtier  for 
a  week.  There  is  infinitely  more  to  do 
about  place  and  precedency  in  a  meeting 
of  justices'  wives,  than  in  an  assembly  (J 
duchesses. 

This  rural  politeness  is  very  troublesome 
to  a  man  of  my_  temper,  who  generally  take 
the  chair  that  is  next  me,  and  walk  nrst  or 
last,  in  the  front  or  in  the  rear,  as  chance 
directs.  I  have  known  my  friend  Sir  Ro- 
ger's dinner  almost  cold  before  the  company 
could  adjust  the  ceremonial,  and  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  sit  down:  and  have  heartily 
pitied  my  old  friend,  when  I  have  seen  him 
forced  to  pick  and  cull  his  guests  as  they 
sat  at  the  several  parts  of  his  table,  that  he 
might  drink  their  healths  according  to  their 
respective  ranks  and  Qualities.  Honest  Will 
Wimble,  who  I  should  have  thought  had 
been  altogether  iminfected  with  ceremony, 
gives  me  abundance  of  trouble  in  this  par- 
ticular. Though  he  has  been  fishing  all  the 
morning,  he  will  not  help  himself  at  dinner 
vmtil  I  am  served.  When  we  are  going  out 
of  the  hall,  he  runs  behind  me;  and  last 
night,  as  we  were  walking  in  the  fields, 
stopped  short  at  a  stile  until  I  came  up  to 
it,  and  upon  my  making  si^s  to  him  to  get 
over,  told  me  with  a  serious  smile,  that 
sure  I  believed  they  had  no  manners  in  the 
country. 

There  has  happened  another  revolution 
m  tjie  p<^t  of  good-breeding,  which  relates 
to  the  conversation  among  men  of  mode, 
and  which  I  cannot  but  look  up<Hi  as  very 
extraordinaiy.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the 
first  distinctions  of  a  well-bred  man  to  ex- 
press every  thing  that  had  the  most  remote 
appearance  of  being  obscene,  in  modest 
terms  and  distant  phrases;  whilst  the  clown 
who  had  no  such  delicacy  of  conception  and 
expression,  clothed  his  ideas  in  those  plain, 
homely  terms  that  are  the  most  obvious 
and  natural.  This  kind  of  good-manners 
was  perhaps  carried  to  an  excess,  so  as  to 
make  conversation  too  stiff,  formal,  and 
precise!  for  which  reason,  (as  hypocrisy  in 
one  age  is  generally  succeeded  by  atheism 
in  another,;  conversation  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure relapsed  into  the  first  extreme;  so 
that  at  present  several  of  our  men  of  the 
town,  and  particularly  those  who  have  been 
polished  in  France,  make  use  of  the  most 
coarse  uncivilized  words  in  our  language, 
and  utter  themselves  often  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  a  clown  would  blush  to  hear. 

This  infemous  piece  of  good-breeding, 
which  rdgns  among  the  coxcombs  of  the 
town,  has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  the 
country;  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  such  an 
irrational  way  of  conversation  to  last  long 
among  a  people  that  make  any  profession 
of  religion,  or  show  of  modesty,  if  the  coun- 
try gentiemen  get  into  it,  they  will  certainly 
be  left  in  the  lurch.  Their  good-breeding 
wiH  come  too  late  to  them,  and  they  will 
be  thought  a  parcel  of  lewd  clowns,  while 
they  fancy  themselves  talking  together  like 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure. 
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As  the  two  points  of  good-breeding,  which 
I  have  hitherto  insisted  upon,  regard  be- 
haviour and  conversation,  there  is  a  third 
which  turns  upon  dress.  In  this  too  the 
country  are  very  much  behind-hand.  The 
mral  iNcaux  are  not  yet  got  out  of  the  fashion 
Ihat  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tirai,  but  ride  about  the  country  in  red  coats 
and  laced  hats,  while  the  women  in  many 
parts  are  still  trying  to  outvie  one  another 
m  the  height  of  their  head-dresses. 

But  a  fnend  of  mine,  who  is  now  upon  the 
western  circuit,  having  promised  to  give 
me  an  account  of  the  several  modes  and 
fashions  that  prevail  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  nation  tlirough  which  he  passes,  I 
shall  defer  the  enSxging  upon  this  last 
topic  till  I  have  received  a  letter  from  him, 
which  I  expect  every  post '  L,  ■ 


No.  120.]    Wedtietday,  July  18,  1711. 

Eqaidem  credo,  quia  ait  divinitui  illii         ' 

Ingenium Firg.  Oecrg.  i.  4SL 

1  deem  their  breuta  inspir'd 

Witb  It  divine  mguHf. 

My  Mend  Sir  Roger  is  very  often  merry 
with  me  upon  my  passing  so  much  of  my 
time  among  his  poultry.  He  has  caught  me 
twice  or  thrice  looking  after  a  bird^-nest, 
and  several  times  sitting  an  hour  or  two 
together  near  a  hen  and  chickens.  He  tells 
me  he  believes  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  every  fowl  about  his  house;  calls  such 
a  particular  cock  my  favourite;  and  fre- 
quenUy  complains  that  his  duc^s  and  geese 
have  more  o*  my  company  than  himsel£ 

I  must  confess  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
with  those  speculations  of  nature  which  are 
to  be  made  in  a  country-life;  and  as  my 
reading  has  very  much  lain  among  books  of 
natural  history,  I  cannot  forbear  recollect- 
ing upcm  this  occasion  the  several  remarks 
which  1  have  met  with  in  authors,  and 
onnparihg  them  with  what  falls  under  my 
own  observation:  the  arguments  for  Provi- 
dence drawn  from  the  natural  history  of 
animals  being  in  my  opinion  demonstrative. 

The  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  every  other  kind:  and 
yet  there  is  not  the  least  turn  in  the  muscles 
or  twist  in  the  fibres  of  any  one,  which  does 
not  render  them  more  proper  for  that  par- 
ticular animal's  way  of  life  than  any  other 
cast  or  texture  of  thejn  would  have  oeen. 

The  most  violent  appetites  in  all  crea- 
tures are  lust  and  hunger.  The  first  is  a 
perpetual  call  upon  them  to  propagate  their 
kind;  the  latter  to  preserve  themselves. 

It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  different 
degrees  of  care  that  descend  from  the  parent 
to  the  youne,  so  far  as  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  leaving  a  posterity.  Some  crea- 
tures cast  their  eggs  as  chance  directs  them, 
and  think  of  them  no  farther;  as  insects  and 
several  kinds  of  fish.  Others,  of  a  nicer 
frame,  find  out  proper  beds  to  deposit  them 
in,  and  there  leave  them;  as  the  serpent, 


the  crocodile,  and  ostrich:  others  batch 
their  eggs,  and  tend  the  birth  until  it  is  able 
to  shiftfor  itself. 

What  can  we  call  the  principle  which 
directs  every  different  kina  of  bird  to  ob- 
serve a  particular  plan  in  the  structure  of 
its  nest,  and  directs  all  the  same  species  to 
work  sAer  the  same  model?  It  cannot  be 
imitation;  for  though  you  hatch  a  crow  un- 
der a  hen,  and  never  let  it  see  any  of  the 
works  of  its  own  kind,  the  nest  it  makes 
shall  be  the  same,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick, 
with  all  the  other  nests  of  the  same  species. 
It  cannot  be  reason;  for  were  animals  en- 
dowed with  it,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  man, 
their  buildings  would  be  as  different  as  ours, 
according  to  the  different  conveniences  that 
they  would  propose  to  themselves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  same  tem- 
per of  weather,  which  raises  this  genial 
warmth  in  animals,  should  cover  the  trees 
with, leaves,  and  the  fields  with  grass,  for 
their  security  and  concealment,  and  pro- 
duce such  infinite  swarms  of  insects  for  the 
support  and  sustenance  of  their  respective 
broods.* 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  love  of  the 
parent  should  be  so  violent  while  it  lasts, 
and  that  it  should  la^  no  longer  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  young? 

The  violence  of  thds  natural  love  is  ex- 
emplified by  a  very  barbarous  experiment; 
which  I  shall  quote  at  length,  as  I  find  it  in 
an  excellent  author,  and  nope  my  readers 
will  pardon  the  mentioning  such  an  instance 
of  cruelty,  because  there  is  nothing  can  so 
effectually  show  the  strength  of  that  princi- 
ple in  animals  of  which  I  am  here  speaking. 

'  A  person  who  was  well  skilled  in  dis- 
section opened  a  bitch,  and  as  she  lay  in  the 
most  exquisite  tortures,  offered  her  one  of 
her  youn^  puppies,  which  she  immediately 
fell  a  licking:  and  for  the  time  seemed  in- 
sensible of  her  own  pain.  On  the  removal 
she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  it,  and  began  a 
wailing  sort  of  cry,  which  seemed  rather  to 
proceed  from  the  loss  of  her  young  one, 
than  the  sense  of  her  own  torments. ' 

But  notwithstanding  this  natural  love  ,in 
brutes  is  much  more  violent  and  intense 
than  in  rational  creatures.  Providence  has 
taken  care  that  it  should  be  no  longer  trou- 
blesome to  the  parent  than  it  is  userul  to  the 
young;  for  so  soon  as  the  wants  of  the  latter 
cease,  the  mother  withdraws  her  fondness, 
and  leaves  them  to  provide  for  themselves; 
and  what  is  a  veiy  remarlcable  circum- 
stance in  this  part  <a  instinct,  we  find  that 
the  love  of  the  parent  may  be  lengthened 
out  beyond  its  usual  time,  if  the  preserva- 
tion of^  the  species  requires  it:  as  we  may 
see  in  birds  that  drive  away  their  young  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  get  their  livelihood, 
but  continue  to  feed  them  if  they  are  tied  to 
the  nest,  or  confined  within  a  cage,  or  by 
any  other  means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  con- 
dition of  supplying  their  own  necessities. 

This  natural  love  is  not  observed  in  ani- 
mals to  ascend  from  the  young  to  the  parent, 
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■which  i:i  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species:  nor  indeed  in  rea- 
sonable creatures  does  it  rise  in  any  propor- 
tion, as  it  spreads  itself  downward;  for  in  all 
family  affection,  we  find  protection  granted 
and  favours  bestowed,  are  g[reater  motives 
to  love  and  tenderness,  than  safety,  benefits, 
or  life  received. 

_  One  would  wonder  to  hear  sceptical  men 
^sputing  for  the  reason  of  animals,  and 
telfing  us  it  is  only  our  piide  and  prejudices 
that  will  not  allow  them  the  use  of  that 
faculty. 

^  Reason  shows  itself  in  all  occurrences  of 
life;  whereas  the  brute  makes  no  discovery 
of  such  a  talent,  but  in  what  immediately 
regards  his  own  preservation  or  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  secies.  Animals  in  their 
fenerations  are  wiser  than  the  sons  of  men; 
_ut  their  wisdom  is  confined  to  a  few  par- 
ticulars, and  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass. 
Take  a  brute  out  of  his  instinct,  ana.^ou 
find  him  wholly  deprived  (^understanding. 
To  use  an  instance  that  comes  often  under 
observation. 

With  what  caution  does  the  hen  provide 
herself  a  nest  in  places  unfrequented,  and 
free  froiji  noise  and  disturbance!  When 
■he  has  Imd  her  eggs  in  such  a  manner 
that  she  can  cover  them,  what  care  does 
she  take  in  turning  them  frequentiy  that 
all  parts  may  partake  of  the  vital  warmth! 
When  she  leaves  them,  to  provide  for  her 
necessary  sustenance,  how  punctually  does 
she  return  before  they  have  time  to  cool, 
and  become  incapable  of  producing^  an  ani- 
mal!  In  the  summer  you  see  her  giving  her- 
«clf  greater  freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care 
for  above  two  hours  together;  but  in  win- 
ter, when  the  rigour  (J  the  season  would 
chill  the  principles  of  life,  and  destroy  the 
young  one,  she  grows  more  assiduous  in  her 
attendance,  and  stays  away  but  half  the 
time.  ,  When  the  birth  approaches,  with 
how  much  nicety  and  attention  does  she 
help  the  chick  to  break  its  prison!  not  to 
take  notice  of  her  covering  it  from  the  in- 
juries of  the  weather,  providing  it  proper 
nourishment,  and  teaching  it  to  help  itself: 
nor  to  mention  her  forsaSung  the  nest,  if 
after  the  usual  time  of  reckomngthe  youiu; 
one  does  not  make  its  appearance.  A 
chymical  operation  could  not  be  followed 
with  greater  art  or  diligence  than  is  seen 
in  the  hatching  of  a  chick;  thou^  there  are 
many  other  birds  that  show  an  infinitely 
greater  sagacity  in  all  the  forementioned 
particulars. 

But  at  the  fame  time  the  hen,  that  has 
all  this  seeming  ingenuity  (which  is  indeed 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  propagation 
of  the  species,)  considered  in  other  re- 
spects, is  without  the  least  glimmering  of 
thought  or  common  sense.  She  mistalces 
a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits  upon 
it  in  the  same  manner,  she  is  insensible 
of  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber ot  those  she  lay&  She  does  not  distin- 
guish between  her  own  and  those  <tf  aoi' 


other  species;  and  when  the  birth  appear* 
of  never  so  diJBFerent  a  bird,  will  cherish  it 
for  her  own.  In  all  these  circumstances, 
which  do  not  carry  an  immediate  regard  to 
the  subastence  of  herself  or  her  species, 
she  is  a  very  idiot. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opimon,  any  thing 
more  mysterious  in  nature  than  this  in- 
stinct in  animals,  which  thus  rises  above 
reason  and  falls  infinitely  short  dF  it  It 
cannot  be  accounted  for  oy  any  properties 
in  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  works 
after  so  odd  a  manner,  that  one  cannot  think 
it  the  faculty  of  an  intellectual  being.  For 
my  own  part,  I  took  upon  it  as  upon  the 
principle  of  gravitation  in  bodies,,  which  is 
not  to  be  explained  by  any  known  qualities 
inherent  in  tne  bodies  themselves,  nor  from 
the  laws  of  mechanism,  hut,  according  to 
the  best  notions  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers, is  an  immediate  impresaon  from  t^e 
first  mover,  and  the  divine  energy  acting 
in  the  creatures.  L. 


Na  121.]     Thundatf,  July  19,  1711. 

JoTii  Offlolt  plesa.  Virf.  EeL  iii.  W. 

All  Uxingt  are  (Vtll  of  Jotb. 

As  I  was  walking  tlus  morning  in  the 
great  yard  that  belongs  to  my  friend's 
country-house,  I  was  wonderfully  pleased 
to  see  the  different  workings  of  instinct  in  a 
hen  followed  by  a  brood  of  ducks.  The 
young  apon  the  sight  of  a  pond,  immedi- 
ately ran  into  it;  while  the  step-mother, 
with  all  imaginable  anxiety,  hovered  about 
tiie  borders  of  it,  to. call  them  out  of  an 
element  that  appeared  to  her  so  dangerous 
and  destructive.  As  the  different  principle 
which  acted  in  these  different  animals  can- 
not be  termed  reason,  so,  when  we  call  it 
Instinct,  we  mean  something  we  have  no 
knowlalge  of.  To  mc,  as  I  hinted  in  my 
last  paper,  it  seems  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  Providence,  and  such  an  operation 
of  tiie  supreme  lieing,  as  that  which  deters 
mines  all  the  portions  of  matter  to  their 
proper  centres.  A  modem  .philosopher, 
quoted  by  Monsieur  Bayle  in  his  learned 
Dissertation  on  the  Souls  of  Brutes,  delivers 
the  same  opinion,  though  in  a  bolder  form 
of  words,  where  he  says,  Deut  ett  anima 
brutonum,— '  God  himself  is  the  soul  of 
brutes.'  Who  can  tell  what  to  call  that 
seeming  sagacity  in  animals,  which  directs 
them  to  suui  food  as  is  proper  for  them, 
and  makes  them  naturally  avoid  whatever 
is  noxious  or  unwholesome?  Tully  has  ob- 
served that  a  lamb  no  sooner  falls  from  its 
mother,  but  immediately  and  ot  its  own 
accord  it  applies  itself  to  the  teat,  Dan)- 
pier,  in  his  Travels,  tells  us,  that  when 
seamen  are  thrown  upon  any  of  the  un- 
known coasts  of  America,  they  never  ven- 
ture upon  the  fruit  of  any  tree,  how  tempt- 
ing soever  it  may  appear,  unless  they  ob- 
serve that  it  is  marxed  with  the  flecking 
of  birds;  but  fall  m  without  any  fear  er 
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apmefiention  where  Ae  birds  have  been 
beiore  them. 

Bat  notwithstanding  animals  have  no- 
tUng  like  the  use  of  reason,  we  find  in 
them  all  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  the 
pearions  and  senses,  in  their  greatest 
strength  and  perfection.  And  here  it  is 
worth  our  observation,  that  all  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey  are  wonderfully  subject  to 
aoKer,  malice,  revenge  and  all  the  other 
violent  passions  that  may  animate  them  in 
search  of  their  proper  food;  as  those  that 
are  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  or 
annoying  others,  or  whose  safety  lies  chiefly 
in  their  fli|;ht,  are  suspicious.'fearful,  and 
apprehensive' pf  every  thing  they  see  or 
hear:  whilst  others  that  are  of  assistance 
and  ose  to  man,  have  their  natures  softened 
with  something  mild  and  tractable,  and  by 
that  means  are  qualified  for  a  domestic  life. 
In  this  case  the  passons  generally  corres- 
pond with  the  make  of  the  body.  We  do 
not  find  the  fury  of  a  lion  in  so  weak  and 
defenceless  an  animal  as  a  lamb;  nor  the 
meekness  of  a  lamb  in  a  creature  so  armed 
for  battle  and  assault  as  the  lion.  In  the 
■ame  manner,  we  find  that  particular  ani- 
m^  have  a  more  or  less  exquisite  sharp- 
ness and  sagacity  m  those  particular  senses 
which  most  tarn  to  their  advantage,  and 
in  which  their  safety  and  welfare  is  the 
most  concerned. 

Nor  must  we  here  omit  that  great  variety 
of  arms  with  which  nature  has  differently- 
fortified  the  bodies  of  several  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, such  as  claws,  hoofs,  horns,  teeth, 
and  tusks,  a  tail,  a  sting,  a  trunk,  ora  pro- 
boscis. It  is  likewise  observed  by  natural- 
ists, that  it  must  be  some  hidden  principle, 
distinct  from  what  we  call  reason,  which 
instructs  animals  in  the  use  of  these  their 
arms,  and  teaches  them  to  manage  them  to 
de  best  advantage;  because  they  naturally 
defend  themselves  with  that  part  in  which 
their  strength  lies,  before  the  weapon  be 
formed  in  it;  as  is  remarkable  in  Iambs, 
which,  though  they  are  bred  within  doors, 
and  never  saw  the  actions  of  their  own 
qiedes,  push  at  those  who  approach  them 
with  their  foreheads,  before  the  first  bud- 
£ng  of  a  horn  appears. 

I  shall  add  to  these  general  observations 
an  instance,  which  Mr.  Locke  has  given  us, 
rf  Providence  even  in  the  imperfections  of 
a  creature  which  seems  the  meanest  and 
the  most  despicable  in  the  whole  animal 
world.  'We  may,'  says  he,  'from  the 
niake  of  an  oyster  or  cockle,  conclude  that 
it  has  not  so  many  nor  so  quick  senses  as  a 
man,  or  several  other  animals;  nor  if  it 
had,  would  it,  in  that  state  and  incapacity 
of  transferring  itself  &om  one  place  to  an- 
other, be  bettered  by  them.  What  good 
would  sight  and  hearing  do  to  a  creature, 
that  cannot  move  itself  to  or  from  the  ob- 
ject, wherein  at  a  distance  it  perceives 
good  or  evil?  And  would  not  quickness  cf 
sensation  be  an  inconvenience  to  an  animal 
fhat  must  be  still  where  chance  has  once 
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placed  it,  and  there  receive  the  afRux  ot 
colder  or  warmer,  clean  or  foul  water,  as 
it  happiens  to  come  to  it?' 

I  shall  add  to  this  instance  out  of  Mr. 
Locke  another  out  of  the  learned  Dr.  More, 
who  cites  it  from  Cardan,  in  relation  to  an- 
other animal  which  Providence  has  left  de- 
fective, but  at  the  same  time  has  shown  its 
wisdom  in  the  formation  of  that  organ  in 
which  it  seems  chiefly  to  have  riuled. 
'  What  is  more  obvious  and  ordinary  than 
a  mole?  and  yet  what  more  palpable  argu 
ment  of  Providence  than  she?  The  mem- 
bers of  her  body  are  so  exactiy  fitted  to  her 
nature  and  manner  of  life:  for  her  dwelling 
being  under  ground,  where  nothing  is  to  be 
seefn,  nature  has  so  obscurely  fitted  her 
with  eyes,  that  naturalists  can  scarce  agree 
whether  she  have  any  sight  at  all,  or  na 
But  for  amends,  what  she  is  capable  of  for 
her  defence  and  warning  of  danger,  she  has 
very  eminently  confiened  upon  her;  for  she 
is  exceeding  quick  of  hearing.  And  then 
her  short  tail  and  short  legs,  but  broad 
fore-feet  armed  with  sharp  clawsj  we  see 
by  the  event  to  what  purpose  they  are,  she 
so  swiftly  working  herself  under  ground, 
and  making  her  way  so  fast  in  the  earth,  as 
they  that  behold  it  cannot  but  admire  it 
Her  legs  therefore  are  short,  that  she  need 
dig  no  more  than  will  serve  the  mere  thick- 
ness of  her  body;  and  her  fore-feet  are 
broad,  that  she  may  scoop  away  much 
earth  at  a  time;  and  httie  or  no  tail  she  ha% 
because  she  courses  it  not  upon  thc'  ground 
like  the  rat  or  mouse,  of  whose  kindred  she 
is;  but  lives  uiider  the  earth,  and  is  fun  to 
dig  herself  a  dwelling  there.  And  she 
making  her  way  through  so  thick  an  ele- 
ment, which  will  not  yield  easily  as  the  air 
or  the  water,  it  had  been  dangerous  to  have 
drawn  so  long  a  trwn  behind  her;  for  her 
enemy  might  fall  upon  her  rear,  and  fetch 
her  out  before  she  had  completed  or  got 
full  possession  of  her  works?' 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  Mr.  Boyle's 
remark  upon  this  last  creature,  who  I  re- 
member somewhere  in  his  works  observes, 
that  though  the  mole  be  not  totally  blind 
(as  it  is  crmmonlv  thought)  she  has  not 
sight  enough  to  distinguish  particular  ob- 
jects. Her  eye  is  said  to  have  but  one  hu- 
mour in  it,  which  is  supposed  to  give  her  ^ 
the  idea  of  light,  but  of  nothing  else,  and 
is  so  formed  that  this  idea  is  probably  pain- 
fiil  to  the  animal.  Whenever  she  comes 
up  into  broad  day  she  might  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  taken,  unless  she  were  thus 
affected  by  a  light  striking  upon  her  eye, 
and  immediately  warning  her  to  bury  her- 
self in  her  proper  dement.  More  sight 
would  be  useless  to  her,  as  none  at  all 
might  be  fatal. 

I  have  only  instanced  such  animals  as 
seem  the  most  imperfect  works  of  nature; 
and  if  Providence  shows  itself  even  in  the 
blemishes  of  these  creatures,how  much  more 
dres  it  discover  itself  in  the  several  endow- 
ments which  it  has  variously  bestowed  upon 
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mch  creatures  as  are  more  or  less  finished 
and  completed  in  their  several  faculties, 
according  to  the  omditian  of  life  in  wliich 
they  are  posted. 

I  could  wish  our  Royal  Society  would 
compile  a  body  of  natural  history,  the  best 
that  could  be  gathered  together  from  books 
and  observations.  If  the  several  writers 
among  them  took  each  his  particnlar  spe- 
cies, and  gave  us  a  distinct  account  ot  its 
origin^  birth,  and  education,  its  policies, 
hostilities,  and  alliances,  with  the  frame 
and  texture  of  its  inward  and  outward  parts, 
and  particularly  those  that  distinguish  it 
from  all  other  animals,  with  thdr  pecuUar 
aptitudes  for  the  state  of  bdng  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  them,  it  would"  be 
oae  of  the  best  services  their  studies  could 
do  mankind,  and  not  a  littie  redound  to  the 
g^orjr  of  the  all-wise  Contriver. 

It  is  true,  such  a  natural  history,  after  all 
the  disquiations  of  the  learned,  would  be 
infinitely  short  and  defective.  Seas  and 
deserts  Ude  millions  of  animals  fix>m  our 
observation.  Innumerable  artifices  and 
stratagems  are  acted  in  the '  howling  wil- 
derness' and  in  the  '  great  deep,'  that  can 
never  come  to  our  Knowledge.  Besides 
that  there  are  infinitely  more  species  of 
creatures  which  are  not  to  be  seen  without 
nor  indeed  with  the  help  of  the  finest 
glasses,  than  oi  such  as  are  bulky  enough 
for  the  naked  eye  to  take  hold  oi.  How- 
ever, from  the  consideration  of  such  ani- 
mals as  lie  within  the  compass  of  our  know- 
ledge, we  might  easily  form  a  conclusion  of 
the  rest,  that  the  same  variety  of  wisdian 
apd  goodness  runs  through  the  whole  crea- 
tion and  puts  every  creature  in  a  condition 
to  provide  for  its  safety  and  subastence  in 
its  proper  station. 

T ully  has  given  us  an  admirable  sketch 
of  natural  history  in  his  second  book  con- 
cerning the  Nature  of  the  Gods;  and  that 
in  a  style  so  raised  by  metaphors  bnd  de- 
scriptions, that  it  lifts  the  subject  above 
raillery  and  ridicule,  which  frequently  fall 
on  such  nice  observations  when  ther  pass 
through  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  writer. 

Lf. 


Na  122.]    Friday,  July  20,  1711. 

CamM  Jacandu  ia  ria  pro  vebiealD  ttL—PuN.  a/r, 
ttag. 

An  afratable  companion  upon  the  road  la  as  food 
as  a  coach. 

A  man's  first  care  should  be  to  avoid  the 
reproaches  d  his  own  heart;  his  next,  to 
escape  the  censures  of  the  worid.  If  the 
last  mterferes  with  the  former,  it  ought  to 
be  entirely  neglected;  but  otherwise  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  satisfaction  to  an  honest 
mind,  than  to  see  those  approbations  which 
it  gives  itself  seconded  by  the  applauses  of 
the  public  A  man  is  more  sure  of  his  con- 
duct, when  the  verdict  which  he  passes 
upon  bis  own  behaviour  is  thus  warrant«i 


and  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  all  that 
know  him. 

My  worthy  friend.  Sir  Roger,  is  one  of 
those  who  is  not  only  at  peace  within  him- 
self, but  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  about 
him.  He  receives  a  suitable  tribute  for 
his  universal  benevolence  to  mankind,  in 
the  returns  of  affection  and  good- will,  which 
are  paid  him  by  every  one  that  lives  within 
his  neighbourhood.  I  lately  met  with  two 
or  three  odd  instances  of  that  general  re- 
spect which  is  shown  to  the  good  old  knight. 
He  woidd  needs  carry  Wul  Wimble  and 
myself  with  him  to  the  county  asazes.  As 
we  were  upon  the  road  Will  Wimble  jcnned 
a  couple  ca  plain  men  who  rid  before  us, 
and  conversed  with  them  for  some  time; 
during  which,  my  friend  &r  Roger .  ac- 
quainted me  with  their  characters. 

'The  first  of  them,'  says  he,  'that  has 
a  spaniel  by  his  side,  is  a  yeoman  of  about 
an  hundred  pounds  a  year,  an  honest  man. 
He  is  just  within  the  g^me-act,  and  qualified 
to  kill  a  hare  or  a  pheasant  He  knocks 
down  bis  dinner  with  his  gun  twice  or 
thrice  a  week;  and  by  that  means  lives 
much  cheaper  than  those  who  have  not  so 
good  an  estate  as  himself.  He  would  be  a 
good  neighbour  if  he  did  not  destroy  so 
many  partridges.  In  short,  he  is  a  very 
sensible  man;  shoots  flying;  and  has  been 
several  times  foreman  of  the  petty-jury. 

'The  other  that  rides  along  with  him  is 
Tom  Touchy,  a  fellow  fiunous  for  "taking 
the  law"  cf  every  body.  There  is  not  one 
in  the  town  where  he  lives  that  he  has  not 
sued  at  a  quarter  sessions.  The  ro^e  had 
once  the  impudence  to  go  to  law  with  the 
Widow.  His  tueaA  is  fiill  of  costs,  damages, 
and  ejectments.  He  plagued  a  couple  d 
honest  gendemen  so  long  for  a  trespass  in 
breaking  one  of  his  hedges,  till  he  was 
forced  to  sell  the  ground  it  enclosed  to  de- 
fray the  charges  of  the  prosecution;  his 
father  left  him  fourscore  pounds  a  year; 
but  he  has  cast  and  been  cast  so  often,  that 
he  is  not  now  worth  thirty.  I  suppose  ho 
is  going  upon  the  old  business  of  the  wil- 
low-tree.* 

As  Sir  Roger  was  idving  me  this  account 
of  Tom  Touchy,  Wm  Wimble  and  his  two 
companions  stopped  short  till  we  came 
up  to  them.  Alter  having  paid  their  re- 
spects to  Sir  Roger,  Will  told  him  that  Mr. 
Touchy  and  he  must  appeal  to  him  upon  a 
dispute  that  arose  between  them,  will,  it 
seems,  had  been  giving  his  fellow-traveller 
an  account  c^  his  anghng  one  day  in  such  a 
hdc:  when  Tom  Touchy,  instead  of  hear- 
ing out  his  story,  told  him  that  Mr.  Such- 
a-One,  if  he  pleased,  might '  take  the  law 
of  him'  for  fishing  in  that  part  of  the  river. 
My  friend  Sir  Roger  heard  them  both, 
upon  a  round  trot;  and  after  having  paused 
some  time,  told  them,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  would  not  give  his  judgment 
rashly,  that '  much  mi^ht  be  said  on  both 
sides.'  They  were  neither  of  them  dis- 
satisfied with  the  knight's  determioatiun. 
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because  neither  rf  them  found  himself  in 
the  wrong  by  it  Upon  which  we  made 
the  best  <x  our  way  to  the  asazes. 

The  court  was  sat  before  Sr  Roger  came; 
bat  notwithstanding  all  the  justices  had 
taken  their  places  upon  tlie  bench,  they 
made  room  for  the  old  knight  at  the  head 
of  them;  who  for  his  reputation  in  the  coun- 
try took  occasion  to  wWsper  in  the  judge's 
ear,  'that  he  was  glad  his  lordship  had 
met  with  so  much  gpod  weather  in  his  cii^ 
cnit.'  I  was  listening  to  the  proceeding  of 
fte  court  with  much  attention,  and  infinitely 
pleased  with  that  great  appearance  of  so- 
lemnity which  so  properly  accompanies 
snch  a  public  admijiistration  of  our  laws; 
when  after  about  an  hour's  dtting,  I  ob- 
•crred,  to  my  great  surprise,  in  the  midst 
of  a  trial,  that  my  fiiend  Sir  Roger  Was 
getting  up  to  speak.  I  was  in  some  pain 
for  him,  xmtil  I  found  he  had  acquitted 
Wmself  of  two  or  three  sentences,  with  a 
look  <rfmach  business  and  great  intrepidity. 

Upon  his  first  rising  the  court  was  hushed, 
and  a  general  whisper  ran  among  the  conn- 
try  people,  that  Sir  Roger  •  was  up. '  The 
speech  he  made  was  so  little  to  the  pui^ 
pose,  that  I  shall  not  trouble  my  readers 
with  an  account  of  it;  and  I  believe  was  not 
■o  much  deigned  by  the  knight  Wmself  to 
inform  the  court,  as  to  give  him  a  figure  in 
my  ey6,  and  keep  up  his  credit  m  the 
coontry. 

I  was  higlily  delighted  when  the  court 
rose  to  see  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
gathering  about  my  old  friend,  and  striving 
who  should  compliment  him  most;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  ordinary  people  gazed 
upon  him  at  a  distance,  not  a  little  admir- 
ing his  courage  that  was  not  afraid  to  speak 
to  the  judge. 

In  our  return  home  we  met  with  a  very 
odd  accident;  which  I  cannot  forbear  re- 
lating, because  it  shows  how  desirous  all 
who  know  Sir  Roger,  are  of  giving  him 
marks  of  their  esteem.  When  we  arrived 
upon  the  verge  of  his  estate,  we  stopped  at 
a  UtUe  inn  to  rest  ourselves  and  our  horses. 
The  man  of  the  house  had,  it  seems,  been 
formerly  a  servant  in  the  knight's  family; 
and  to  do  honour  to  his  old  master,  had, 
some  time  since^  unknown  to  Sir  Roger, 
put  him  up  in  a  agn-post  before  the  door; 
ao  that  the  knight's  head  had  hung  out 
upon  the  road  about  a  week  before  he  nim- 
aal  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  As  soon 
as  Sir  Ro^  was  acquainted  with  it,  find- 
iag  that  his  servant's  mdlscretion  proceeded 
whcdl^  from  affection  and  good-wUl,  he  only 
told  him  that  he  had  made  him  too  high  a 
compliment;  and  when  the  fellow  seemed 
to  thmk  that  could  hardly  be,  added  with  a 
more  deciave  look,  that  it  was  too  great  an 
honour  for  any  man  under  a  duke;  out  told 
him  at  the  same  time,  that  it  might  be  al- 
tered by  a  very  few  touches,  and  that  he 
himself  would  be  at  the  charge  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly they  got  a  painter  by  the  knight's 
directions  to  add  a  pair  of  wtuskcrs  to  the 


face,  and  by  a  little  aggravation  ot  the  fea- 
tures to  change  it  into  the  Saracen's  Head. 
I  should  not  have  known  this  story,  had  not  < 
the  innkeeper,  upm  Sir  Roger's  alighting, 
told  him  in  my  hearing,  that  his  honours 
head  was  brought  back  last  night  with  the 
alterations  that  he  had  ordered  to  be  made 
in  it.  Upon  this,  my  friend,  with  his  usual 
cheerfulness,  relatea  the  particulars  above- 
mentioned,  and  ordered  the  head  to  be 
brought  into  the  room.  I  could  not  forbear 
discovering  greater  expressions  of  mirth 
than  ordinary  upon  the  appearances^  this 
monstrous  face,  under  whicn,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  made  to  frown  and  stare  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner,  I  could  still 
discover  a  distant  resemblance  of  my  old 
friend-  Sir  Rogpr,  upon  seeing  me  laugh, 
desired  me  to  tell  him  truly  if  I  thoi^ht  it 
pos^ble  for  people  to  know  him  in  that  dis- 
guise. I  at  lirst  kept  my  usual  silence;  but 
upon  the  knight's  conjuring  me  to  tell  him 
whether  it  was  not  still  more  like  himself 
than  a  Saracen,  I  composed  my  counte- 
nance in  the  best  manner  I  coula,  and  re- 
plied, '  that  much  might  be  said  on  both 
sides.' 

These  several  adventures,  with  the 
kiughf  s  behaviour  in  them,  ^ve  me  as 
pleasant  a  day  as  ever  I  met  with  in  any  of 
my  travels.  L. 


Na  123.]    Saturday,  July  21, 1711. 

Doetrina  Md  vim  ptouimw  IniltMn, 
Keetique  eoltiu  pwtora  roborant ; 

Utcunque  defecere  more*, 
Dedecorant  bene  nata  culpii. 

Sr.Ub.i.0a.ir.3S. 
Tet  the  beat  Mood  by  learning  ii  lefln'd. 

And  Tirtne  amu  the  aolid  mind ; 

Wbilst  vice  will  atain  tlie  noblest  race, 

And  tlK  pateraal  stamp  etftce.— OUimwrtJL 

As  I  was  yesterday  taking  the  air  with 
my  friend.  Sir  Roger,  we  were  met  by  a 
fresh-coloured  ruddy  young  man  who  ria  by 
us  fill!  speed,  with  a  couple  of  servants  be- 
hind him.  Upcm  my  inquiry  Who  he  was. 
Sir  Roger  told  me  that  he  was  a  young 
gentieman  of  considerable  estate,  who  had 
been  educated  by  a  tender  mother  that 
lived  not  many  miles  from  the  place  where 
we  were.  She  is  a  very  good  lady,  says 
my  friend,  but  took  so  much  care  w  her 
son's  health  that  she  has  made  him  good  for 
nothing.  She  quicldy  found  that  reading 
was  bad  for  his  eyes,  and  that  writing  made 
his  head  ache.  He  was  let  loose  amcnig  the 
woods  as  soon  as  -he  was  able  to  ride  on 
horseback,  or  to  car^  a  gun  upon  hi* 
shoulder.  To  foe  brier,  I  found,  upon  my 
friend's  account  of  him,  that  he  had  got  a 
great  stock  of  health,  but  nothing  else;  but 
that  if  it  were  a  man's  business  only  to  live, 
there  would  not  be  a  more  accomplished 
yoimg  fellow  in  the  whole  country. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  since  my  residing  in 
these  parts  I  have  seen  and  heard  innume 
Table  instances  of  ycung  heirs  and  eldei 
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brothers,  who,  dther  from  thdr  own  re- 
flecting upon  the  estates  they  are  bom  to, 
and  therefore  thinking  all  other  accom- 
pUshments  unnecessary,  or  from  hearing 
these  notions  frejuently  inculcated  to  them 
by  the  flattery  ofthar  servants  and  domes- 
tics, or  from  the  same  foolish  thought  pre- 
vaiUn^  in  those  who  have  the  care  of  tneir 
education,  are  of  no  manner  of  use  but  to 
keep  up  their  families^  and  transmit  their 
lands  and  houses  in  a  line  to  posterity. 

This  makes  me  often  think  on  a  story  I 
have  heard  of  two  friends,  which  I  shall 
give  my  reader  at  large,  under  feigned 
names.  The  moral  of  it  may,  I  hope,  be 
useful,  though  there  are  some  circumstances 
which  make  it  rather  appear  like  a  novel, 
than  a  true  story. 

Eudoxus  and  Leontine  began  the  world 
with  small  estates.  They  were  both  of  them 
men  of  good  sense  and  great  virtue.  They 
prosecuted  their  studies  together  in  their 
earlier  years,  and  entered  into  such  a  friend- 
ship as  lasted  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
Eudoxus,  at  his  first  setting  out  in  the 
world,  threw  himself  into  a  court,  where 
bv  his  natural  endowments  and  his  acquired 
abilities  he  made  his  way  from  one  post  to 
another,  until  at  length  he  had  raised  a  very 
considerable  fortune.  Leontine  on  the  con- 
trary sought  all  opportunitite  of  improving 
his  mind,  by  study,  conversation,  and  travel. 
He  was  not  only  acquainted  with  all  the 
sciences,  but  with  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors of  them  throughout  Europe.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  the  interest  of  its 
princes,  with  the  customs  and  fashions  of 
their  courts,  and  could  scarce  meet  with 
•the  name  of  an  extraordinary  person  in  the 
■Gazette  whom  he  had  not  either  talked  to 
■or  seen.  In  short,  he  had  so  well  mixed  and 
■digested  his  knowledge  of  men  and  books, 
■that  he  made  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
-persons  of  his  age.  During  the  whole  course 
of  his  studies  and  travels  he  kept  up  a  punc- 
tual correspondence  with  Eudoxus,  who 
often  made  nimself  acceptable  to  the  prin- 
cipal men  about  court  by  the  intelligence 
which  he  received  from  Leontine.  When 
they  were  both  turned  of  forty,  (an  age  in 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Cowley,  '  there  is 
no  dallying  with  life,')  they  determined, 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  they  had  taken 
m  the  beginrang  of  their  lives,  to  retire, 
and  pass  the  remtunder  of  thar  days  in  the 
country.  Inordertothis,theybothofthem 
married  much  about  the  same  time.  Leon- 
tine, with  his  own  and  wife's  fortune,  bought 
a  farm  of  three  hundred  a  year,  which  lay 
■within  the  neighbourhood  m  his  friend  Eu- 
doxus, who  had  purchased  an  estate  of  as 
snany  thousands.  They  were  both  of  them 
fathers  about  the  same  time,  Eudoxus  hav- 
ing a  son  bom  to  him,  and  Leontine,  a 
daughter;  but  to  the  unsp>eakable  grief  of 
■the  latter,  his  young  wife  fin  whom  all  his 
happiness  was  wrapt  up,)  died  in  a  few 
^s  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter.  His 
AffiictioD  would  have  been  insuppoi-table. 


had  not  he  been  comforted  by  the  daily 
visits  and  conversation  of  his  mend.    At 
they  were  one  day  talking  together  with 
their  usual  intimacy,  Leontine,  considering 
how  incapable  he  was  of  giving  his  daugh- 
ter a  projier  education  in  his  own  house, 
and  Eudoxus  reflecting  on  the  ordinary 
behaviour  of  a  sen  who  knows  himself  to 
be  the  heir  of  a  great  estate,  they  both 
agreed   upon  an   exchange   of  children, 
namely,  that  the  boy  should  be  bred  up 
with  Leontine  as  his  son,  and  that  the  gin 
should  live  with  Eudoxus  as  his  daughter, 
until  they  were  each  of  them  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion.    The  wife  of  Eudoxus, 
knowing  that  her  son  could  not  be  so  ad- 
vantageously brought  up  as  under  the  care 
of  Leontine,  and  considering  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  be  perpetually  under 
her  o^wn  eye,  was  by  degrees  prevailed 
upon  to  fall  in  with  the  project   She  there- 
fore took  Leonilla,  for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  girl,  and  educated  her  as  her  own 
daughter.    The  two  friends  on  each  side 
had  wrought  themselves  to  such  an  habitual 
tenderness  for  the  childirien  who  were  un- 
der their  direction,  that  each  of  them  had 
the  real  passicm  of  n.  father,  where  the  title 
was  but  imaginary.    Florio,  the  name  of 
the  young  heir  that  lived  with  Leontine, 
though  he  had  all  the  duty  and  affection 
imagmable  for  his  supposed  parent,  was 
taught  to  reioice  at  the  sight  of  Eudoxus, 
who  ■visited  his  friend  very  frequently,  and 
was  dictated  by  his  natural  affection,  as 
well  as  by  the  rales  of  prudence,  to  make 
himself  esteemed  and  beloved  by  Florio. 
The  boy  was  now  old  enough  to  know  his 
supposed  father's  circumstances,  and  that 
therefoi-e  he  was  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world  by  his  o^wn  industry.  This  considera- 
tion g[rew  stronger  in  him  every  day,  and 
groduced  so  good  an  effect,  that  he  appljed 
imself  with- more  than  ordinary  attention 
to  the  pursuit  of  every  thing  which  Leon- 
tine recommended  to  him.    His  natural 
abiUties,  which  were  very  good,  assisted 
by  the  directions  <rf  so  excellent  a  coun- 
sellor, enabled  him  to  make  a  quicker  pro- 
gress than  ordinary  through  all  the  parts 
of,  his  education.     Before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  having  finished  his  studies 
and  exercises  with  great  applause,  he  was 
removed  from  the  university  to  the  inns  of 
court,  where  there  are  very  few  that  make 
themselves  considerable  proficients  in  the 
studies  of  the  place,  who  know  they  shaU 
arrive  at  great  estates  without  them.  This 
was  not  Florio's  case;  he  foimd  that  three 
hundred  a  year  was  but  a  poor  estate  for 
Leontine  and  himself  to  live  ujjon,  so  that 
he  studied  without  intermission  till  he  g^* 
ed  a  very  good  insight  into  the  constituticn 
and  laws  of  his  countr)-. 

I  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  whilst 
Florio  lived  at  the  house  of  his  foster-fether, 
he  was  always  an  acceptable  guest  in  the 
family  of  Eudoxus,  where  he  oecame  ac- 
quainted with  Lemilla  from  her  infancy. 
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I£s  acquaintance  with  her  by  degrees  ^w 
into  love,  which  in  a  mind  trained  up  in  all 
tiie  sentiments  of  honour  and  virtue  became 
a  very  uneasy  pa«iion.  He  despiaired  of 
gaining  an  heiress  of  so  great  a  fortune,  and 
would  rather  have  died  than  attempted  it 
by  any  indirect  methods.  Leonilla,  who 
was  a  woman  of  the  greatest  beauty  joined 
with  the  greatest  modesty,  entertained  at 
the  same  time  a  secret  passion  for  Florio, 
but  conducted  herself  with  ao  much  pru- 
denc:e,  that  she  never  gave  him  the  least 
imimation  of  it  Florio  was  now  engaged 
in  all  those  arts  and  improvements  that  are 
proper  to  raise  a  man's  private  fortune,  and 
give  him  a  figure  in  his  country,  but  se- 
cretly tormented  with  Uiat  passion  which 
boms  with  the  greatest  fiiry  in  a  virtuous 
and  noble  heart,  when  he  received  a  sudden 
summons  from  Leontine,  to  repair  to  him 
in  the  country  the  next  day:  lor  it -seems 
Endoxos  was  so  filled  with  the  report  of 
his  son's  reputation,  that  he  could  no  longer 
withhold  making  himself  known  to  him. 
The  morning  after  his  arrival  at  the  house 
of  his  supposed  father,  Leontine  told  him 
that  Endoxus  had  something  of  great  im- 
portance to  communicate  to  him;  upon 
which  the  ^odd  man  embraced  him  and 
wept.  Fleno  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  the 
great  house  that  stood  in  his  neighbourfiood, 
but  Eudoxus  took  him  by  the  hand,  after 
the  first  salutes  were  over,  and  conducted 
him  into  his  closet  He  there  opened  to 
him  the  whole  secret  of  his  parentage  and 
education,  conclnding  after  this  manner: '  I 
have  no  other  way_  of  acknowledging  my 
gratitude  to  Leontine,  than  by  marrying 
fou  to  his  daughter.  He  shall  not  lose  the 
pleasare  of  bemg  your  father  by  the  disco- 
very I  have  made  to  you.  Leomlla  too  shall 
be  still  my  daughter;  her  filial  piety,  though 
misplaced,  has  been  so  exemplaiy,  that  it 
deserves  the  greatest  reward  I  can  confer 
npon  it  You  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  k  great  estate  fall  to  you,  which  you 
wonla  have  lost  the  relish  of,  had  you 
known  yourself  bom  to  it  Continue  only 
to  deserve  it  in  the  same  maniter  you  did 
before  you  were  possessed  of  it  I  have  left 
your  mother  in  the  next  room.  Her  heart 
yearns  towards  you.  She  is  making  the 
same  discoveries  to  Leonilla  which  I  have 
made  to  yourself'  Florio  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  this  profusion  of  happiness, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  make  a  rrply,  but 
threw  himself  down  at  his  father's  feet,  and 
amidst  a  fiood  of  tears,  Idssed  and  embraced 
his  knees,  asking  his  biasing,  and  express- 
ing in  dumb  sliow  those -sentiments  of  love, 
dirty,  and  gratitude  that  were  too  b^  for 
ottermce.  To  conclude,  the  happy  pair 
were  married,  and  half  Eudoxus's  estate 
settled  upon  them.  Leontine  and  Eudoxus 
paMed  the  remainder  of  thdr  lives  together; 
and  received  in  the  dutiful  and  affectianate 
bdiariaar  of  Florio  and  Leonilla  the  Just 
fcooMpence,  as  wcU  as  the  natond  eSects 


of  that  care  which  they  had  bestowed  upon 
them  in  their  education.  L. 


No.  124.]    Monday,  July  23,  17ll. 

A  (icM  book  !■  a  gteM  niL 

A  MAN  who  publishes  his  works  in  a 
volume,  has  an  infinite  advantage  over  one 
who  communicates  his  writing  to  the  world 
in  loose  tracts  and  single  pieces.  We  do 
not  expect  to  meet  with  any  thing  in  a 
bulky  volume,  till  after  some  heavy  pre- 
amble, and  several  words  of  course,  to  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  what  follows.  Nay, 
authors  have  established  it  as  a  kind  of  rule, 
that  a  man  ought  to  be  dull  sometimes;  as 
the  most  severe  reader  makes  allowances 
for  many  rests  and  nodding-places  in  a  vo- 
luminous writer.  This  gave  occasion  to  the 
famous  Greek  proverb,  which  I  have  cho- 
sen for  my  motto,  tliat '  A  great  book  is  a 
great  evil.' 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  publish  their 
thoughts  in  distinct  sheets,  and  as  it  were 
by  piece-meal,  have  none  of  these  advan- 
tages. We  must  immediately  fall  into  our 
subject,  and  treat  eivery  partof  itinalively 
manner,  or  our  papers  are  thrown  by  as 
dull  and  inapid.  Our  matter  must  lie  close 
together,  ana  either  be  wholly  new  in  itself, 
or  in  the  turn  it  receives  from  our  expres- 
sions. Were  the  books  of  our  best  authors 
thus  to  be  retailed  to  the  public,  and  every 
page  submitted  to  the  taste  of  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  readers,  I  am  -afraid  we  should 
complain  of  many  flat  expressions,  trivial 
olM^rvatjons,  beaten  topics,  and  common 
thoughts,  which  go  oft  very  well  in  the 
lump.  At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding 
some  papers  may  be  made  up  of  broken 
hints  and  irregular  sketches,  it  is  often  ex- 
pected that  every  sheet  should  be  a  kind 
of  treatise,  and  make  out  hi  thought  what 
it  wants  in  bulk:  that  a  point  of  humour 
should  be  worked  up  in  all  its  parts;  and  a 
subject  touched  upon  in  its  most  essentia) 
articles,  without  the  repetitions,  tautolo- 
gies, and  enlargements,  that  are  indulged 
to  longer  labours.  The  ordinary  writers 
of  morality  prescribe  to  their  readers  after 
the  Galenic  way;  their  medicines  are  made 
up  in  large  quantities.  An  essay-writer 
must  practise  in  the  chymical  method,  and 
give  the  virtue  of  a  fiill  draught  in  a  few 
drops.  Were  all  books  reduced  thus  to 
their  quintessence,  many  a  bulky  author 
would  make  his  appearaAce  m  a  penny  pa- 
per. There  would  be  scarce  such  a  ttung 
in  nature  as  a  folio;  the  works  of  an  ^e 
would  be  contained  on  a  few  shelves;  not  to 
mention  millions  of  volames  that  would  be 
utterly  annihilated. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  ^fficulty  of  fur- 
nishing out  separate  papers  of  this  nature, 
has  hindered  authors  from  communicating 
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their  thoughts  to  the  world  after  such  a 
mariner:  though  I  must  confess  I  am  amazed 
that  the  press  should  be  only  made  use  of 
in  this  way  by  news- writers,  and  the  zealots 
of  parties;  as  if  it  were  not  more  advan- 
tageous to  mankind,  to  be  instructed  in  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  than  in  politics;  ai>d  to  be 
made  good  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons,  than 
counsellors  and  statesmen.  Had  the  philo- 
sophers and  great  men  of  antiquity,  who 
took  so  much  pains  in  order  to  instruct  man- 
kind, and  leave  the  world  wiser  and  better 
than  they  found  it;  had  they,  I  say,  been 
possessed  of  the  art  of  printing,  there  is  no 
question  but  they  would  have  made  such 
an  advantage,  of  it,  in  dealing  out  their  lec- 
tures to  the  public  Our  common  prints 
would  be  of  CTeat  use  were  they  thus  cal- 
culated to  dinuse  good  sense  through  the 
bulk  of  a  people,  to  clear  up  their  imder- 
standings,  animate  their  minds  with  virtue, 
dissipate  the  sorrows  of  a  heavy  heart,  or 
unbend  the  mind  from  its  more  severe 
emploympnts  with  innocent  amusements. 
When  knowledge,  instead  of  being  bound 
up  in  books  and  kept  in  libraries  and  re- 
tirements, is  thus  obtruded  upon  the  public; 
when  it  is  canvassed  in  cVery  assemnly  and 
exposed  upon  every  table,  Icannot  forbear 
reflecting  upon  that  passage  in  the  Pro- 
verbs: 'Wisdom  crieth  without,  she  ut- 
tereth  her  voice  in  the  streets:  she  crieth 
in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  in  the  open- 
ings of  the  gates.  In  the  city  she  uttereth 
her  words,  saying.  How  long,  ye  simple 
ones,  will  ^e  love  ^mplicity?  and  the 
scomers  dehght  in  their  scorning?  and  fools 
hate  knowledge?' 
The  many  letters  which  come  to  me  from 

Fersons  of  the  best  sense  in  both  sexes,  (for 
maypronouncetheircharacters from  their 
way  of  writing)  do  not  a  little  encourage  me 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  my  imdertaking; 
besides  that  my  bookseller  tells  me,  the  de- 
mand for  these  my  papers  increases  daily. 
It  is  at  his  instance  that  I  shall  continue  my 
rural  speculations  to  the  end  of  this. month; 
several  havine  made  up  separate  sets  of 
them,  as  they  nave  done  before  of  those  re- 
lating to  wit,  to  operas,  to  pdnts  of  mora- 
lity, or  subjects  ol  humour. 

I  am  not  at  all  mortified,  when  sometimes 
I  see  my  works  thrown  aside  by  men  of  no 
taste  nor  learning.  There  is  a  kind  of  hea- 
viness and  ignorance  that  han^  upon  the 
minds  of  ordinary  men,  which  is  too  thick 
for  knowledge  to  break  through.  Their 
souls  are  to  be  enlightened. 

^Noz  (tn  c«T*  circamTolat  nmbra. 

Fhg.  JX*.  U.  360. 

Black  Biclit  «iiimpi  tbem  io  Itsr  gloomy  ibada. 

To  these  I  must  apply  the  &ble  ot  the 
mole,  that  after  having  consulted  many 
oculists  for  the  bettering  of  his  nght,  was  at 
last  provided  with  a  good  pair  of  specta- 
cles; but  upon  his  endeavouring  to  make 
use  of  them,  his  mother  tcAA  him  very 
prudently,  'That  spectacles,  though  they 


might  help  the  eye  of  a  man,  could  be  of 
no  use  to  a  mole.'  It  is  not  therefore  for 
the  benefit.of  moles  that  I  publish  these  my 
daily  essays. 

But  besides  such  as  are  moles  through 
ignorance,  there  are  others  who  are  moles 
through  en\'y.  As  it  is  said  in  the  Latin 
proverb,  '  That  one  man  is  a  wolf  to  an- 
other,' so  generally  speaking,  one  author  is 
a  mole  to  another.  It  is  impossible  for  them 
to  discover  beauties  in  one  another's  works; 
they  have  eyes  only  for  spots  and  blemishes: 
they  can  indeed  see  the  light,  as  it  is  said 
of  Uie  animals  which  are  thdr  namesakes, 
but  the  idea  of  it  is  painful  to  them;  they 
immediately  shut  their  eyes  upon  it,  and 
withdraw  themselves  into  a'wilful  obscu- 
rity. I  have  already  caught  two  or  thi*e 
of  these  dark  undermining  vermin,  and  in- 
tend to  make  a  string  of  them,  in  qrder  to 
hang  them  up  in  one  of  my  papers,  as  an 
example  to  all  such  voluntary  moles.    C. 


Na  125.]     Tuetday,  Julyi.*,  1711. 

'    N«,  paerl.  ne  tanta  antmii  ana«Mite  bella, 
Neu  ft/aim  valiilas  in  viaoera  vcrtitt  vires. 

Pirg.  .£«.  vi.  831. 

"Hiiatlitnt  of  Undied  blood,  my  mna,  ilatnit. 
Nor  Mia  your  <kce  Bgainit  your  country'a  hnast. 

Drydau 

My  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  when  we 
are  talking  c*  the  malice  of  parties,  very 
frequently  tells  us  an  accident  that  ha|>- 
pened  to  him  when  he  was  a  school-boy, 
which  was  at  the  time  when  the  feuds 
rah  high  between  the  Round-heads  and 
Cavaliers.  This  worthy  knigjht,  being  then 
but  a  stripling,  had  occasion  to  inquire 
which  was  the  way  to  St  Anne's  I^me; 
upon  which  the  person  whom  he  spoke  to, 
instead  of  answering  his  question,  called 
him  a  young  popish  cur,  and  asked  hina 
who  had  made  Anne  a  saint?  The  boy, 
being  in  some  confusion,  inquired  of  the 
next  ne  met,  which  was  Uie  way  to'  Anne's 
Lane;  but  was  called  a  prick-eared  cur 
for  his  pains,  and  instead  of  being  shown 
the  way,  was  told  that  she  had  been  a 
saint  before  he  was  bom,  and  would  be 
one  after  he  was  hanged.  'Upon  this,' 
says  Sir  Roger,  '  1  did  not  think  fit  to  re- 
peat the  former  questions,  but  grang  into 
every  lane  of  the  neighlxKiriiood,  asked 
what  they  called  the  name  of  that  lane.^* 
By  which  ingenious  artifice  he  found  out 
the  place  he  mqmred  after  without  giving 
(^ence  to  any  party.  Sir  Roger  generally 
closes  this  narrative  with  reflections  oo  the 
mischief  that  parties  do  in  the  country, 
how  they  sp>oil  a  good  neighbourhood,  and 
make  honest  gentlemen  hate  <me  another; 
besides  that  they  manifestly  tend  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  game. 

There  cannot  a  greater  judgment  befal 
a  country  than  su^  a  dreadful  spirit  of 
(UviacD  as  rends  a  government  into  two 
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distinct  people,  and  makes  them  greater 
(trangers  and  more  averse  to  one  another, 
than  if  ther  -^ere  actually  two  different 
nations.  The  effects  of  such  a  division  are 
pemicioos  to  the  last  degree,  not  only  with 
regard  to  those  advantages  which  they 
give  the  common  enemy,  but  to  those  pri- 
vate evils  which  they  produce  in  the  heart 
of  almost  every  particular  person.  This 
influence  is  very  iatal  both  to  men's  n^orals 
and  their  understanding;  it  nnks  the  vir- 
tue of  a  nation,  and  not  only  so,  but  de- 
stroys eyen  common  sense. 

A  furious  party  spirit,  when  it  rages  in 
its  full  violence,  exerts  itself  in  civil  war 
and  bloodshed;  and  when  it  is  under  its 
greatest  restraints  naturally  breaks  out  in 
nlaehood,  detraction,  calumny,  and  a  par- 
tial administration  of  justice.  In  a  word, 
it  fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  rancour, 
and  extinguishes  all  tne  seeds  Of  g^ood- 
nature,  compasaon,  and  humanity. 

Plutarch  says,  very  finely,  'that  a  man 
ihoold  not  allow  himself  to  hate  even  his 
enemies,  because,'  says  he,  '  if  yaa  mdulge 
this  passion  in  some  occasions,  it  will  rise 
of  itself  in  others;  if  you  hate  your  ene- 
mies, you  will  contract  such  a  vicious  habit 
of  minid,  as  by  degrees  will  break  out  upon 
those  who  are  your  friends,  or  those  who 
are  indifferent  to  you.'  I  might  here 
observe  how  admirably  this  precept  of 
morality  (which  derives  the  maligmty  of 
hatred  from  the  passion  itself,  and  not  from 
its  object)  answers  to  that  great  rule  which 
was  dictated,  to  the  world  about  an  hun- 
dred years  before  this  philosopher  wrote;* 
but  instead  of  that,  I  shall  only  take  notice, 
with  a  real  grief  of  heart,  that  the  minds 
of  many^  good  men  among  us  appear 
soared  with  party-principles,  and  alienated 
fran  one  another  in  such  a  manner,  as 
seems  to  me  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  dictates  either  of  reason  or  religion. 
Zeal  for  a  public  cause  is  apt  to  breed  pas- 
sions in  the  hearts  of  virtuous  persons,  to 
which  the  r^ard  of  their  own  private  in- 
terest would  never  have  betrayed  them. 

ff  this  party  spirit  has  so  ill  an  effect  on 
oar  morals,  it  has  likewise  a  very  great  one 
upon  oar  judgments.  We  often  hear  a  poor 
iasifid  paper  or  pamphlet  cried  up,  and 
sometimes  a  noble  piece  depreciated,  by 
those  who  are  of  a  differoit  principle  from 
the  author.  One  who  is  actuatea  by  this 
spirit  is  almost  under  an  incapacity  «  dis- 
cerning either  real  blemishes  or  beauties. 
A  man  of  merit  in  a  different  principle,  is 
Kke  an  object  seen  in  two  different  me- 
dnims,  that  appears  crooked  or  broken, 
however  straight  and  entire  it  may  be  in 
itael£  For  this  reasoA  there  is  scarce  a 
person  of  any  figure  in  England,  who  does 
not  go  by  two  contrary  characters,  as  op- 
posite to  one  another  as  light  and  darkness. 
Knowledge  and  learning  suffer  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  from  this  strange  prejudice. 


*  Tis.kr  JensCtarM.   B(eLak(Ti.s4^-3a  kc. 


which  at  present  prevails  amongst  all 
ranks  and  degrees  in  the  British  nation. 
As  men  formerly  became  eminent  in  learn- 
ed societies  by  their  parts  and  acquisi- 
tions, they  now  distinguish  themselves  by 
the  warmth  and  violence  with  which  they 
espouse  their  respective  parties.  Books 
are  valued  upon  the  like  considerations. 
An  abusive,  scurrilous  style,  passes  for  sa- 
tire, and  a  dull  scheme  of  party  notions  is 
called  fine  writing. 

There  is  one  piece  of  sophistry  practised 
by  both  sides,  and  that  is  the  taking  any 
scandalous  story  tiiat  has  been  ever  whis- 
pered or  invented  of  a  private  man,  for  a 
known  undoubted  truth,  and  raising  suit- 
able speculations  upon  it.  Calunuiies  that 
have  oeen  never  proved,  or  have  been 
often  refuted,  are  the  ordinary  postulatums 
of  these  infamous  scribblers,  upon  which 
they  proceed  as  Upon  first  principles  grant- 
ed by  all  men,  though  in  their  hearts  they 
know  they  are  false,  or  at  best  very  doubt- 
fiil.  When  they  have  laid  these  founda- 
tions of  scurrility,  it  is  no  wondier  that  their 
superstructure  is  every  way  answeraUe  to 
them.  If  this  shamuess  practice  of  the 
present  age  endures  much  longer,  praise 
and  reproach  will  cease  to  be  motives  of 
action  m  good  men. 

There  are  certain  periods  of  time  in  aU 
governments  when  this  inhuman  spirit  pre- 
vails. Italy  was  long  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
Guelfes  and  Gibellines,  and  France  by  those 
who  were  for  and  against  the  league:  but  it 
is  Very  unhappy  for  a  man  to  be  bom  in  such 
a  stormy  and  tempestuous  season.  It  is  the 
restless  ambition  of  artfiil  men  that  thus 
breaks  a  people  into  factions,  and  draws 
several  well-meaning  persons  to  their  in- 
terest by  a  specious  concern  for  their  coun- 
tr}r.  How  many  honest  minds  are  filled 
with  uncharitable  and  barbarous  notions, 
out  of  their  zeal  for  the  public  good  f 
What  cruelties  and  outrages  would  they 
not  commit  against  men  of  an  adverse  par- 
ty, wh<an  they  would  honour  and  esteem, 
if,  instead  of  considering  them  as  they  are 
represented,  they  knew  them  as  they  are? 
Thus  are  persons  of  the  greatest  probity 
seduced  into  shameful  errors  and  preju- 
dices, are  made  bad  men  even  by  that 
noblest  of  principles,  the  love  of  their 
country.  I  cannot  here  forbear  mention- 
ing the  famous  Spanish  proverb,  '  If  there 
were  neither  fools  nor  knaves  in  the  world, 
allpeople  would  be  of  one  mind.  * 

For  my  own  part  I  could  heartily  wish 
that  all  honest  men  would  enter  into  an  as- 
sodation,  for  the  support  of  one  another 
against  the  endeavours  of  those  whom  they 
ought  to  look  upon  as  their  common  ene- 
mies, whatsoever  ade  they  may  belong  ta 
Were  there  such  an  honest  body  of  neutral 
forces,  we  should  never  see  the  worst  rf 
men  in  great  figures  of  Ufe,  because  they 
are  useful  to  a  party;  nor  the  best  unre- 
garded, because  they  are  above  practising 
those  methods  which  would  be  gratefid  to 
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their  faction.  We  shotild  then  angle  every 
criminal  out  of  the  herd,  and  hunt  him 
down  however  formidable  and  overgrown 
he  might  app>ear;  on  the  contrary,  we 
shoald  shelter  distressed  innocence,  and 
defend  virtue,  however  beset  with  con- 
tempt or  ridicule,  envy  or  defamation.  In 
short,  we  should  not  any  longer  re^rd  our 
fellow-subiects  as  Whigs  or  Tones,  but 
should  make  the  man  of  merit  our  friend, 
and  the  villain  our  enemy.  C 


No.  126.]     Wednesday,  July  25,  1711. 

Trof  Ratoliure  fiiat,  noUo  liaetiniuie  habebo. 

rirg.  JEk.  z.  108. 
Butuliam,  Trojam,  are  tht  same  to  mo.    Dtydn. 

Im  my  yesterday's  paper  I  proposed, 
that  the  honest  men  of  all  parties  shoald 
enter  into  a  kind  of  association  for  the  de- 
fence of  one  another,  and  the  confusion  of 
their  common  enemies.  As  it  is  designed 
this  neutral  body  should  act  with  regard  to 
nothing  but  truth  and  equity,  and  divest 
themsdves  of  the  little  heats  and  prepos- 
sessions that  cleave  to  parties  of  all  kinds, 
I  have  prepared  for  them  the  following' 
form  of  an  association,  which  may  express 
their  intentions  in  the  most  plain  and  sim- 
ple manner. 

'We  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, do  solemnly  declare,  that  we  do  in 
our  consciences  beheve  two  and  two  make 
four;  and  that  we  shall  adjudge  any  man 
whatsoever  to  be  our  enemy  who  endea- 
vours to  persuade  us  to  the  contrary.  We 
are  likewise  ready  to  maintain,  with  the 
hazard  of  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  us, 
tiiat  six  is  less  than  seven  in  all  times  and 
all  places:  and  that  ten  will  not  be  more 
three  years  hence  than  it  is  at  present 
We  do  also  firmly  declare,  that  it  is  our 
resoluticai  as  long  as  we  live  to  call  black 
black,  and  white  white.  And  we  shall 
upon  all  occasions  oppose  such  persons 
that  upon  any  dav  ot  the  year  shall  call 
black  white,  or  white  black,  with  the  ut- 
most peril  of  our  lives  and  fortunes.* 

Were  there  such  a  combination  of  honest 
men,  who  without  any  regard  to  place 
would  endeavour  to  extirpate  all  such  fu- 
rious zealots  as  would  sacrifice  one  half  of 
their  country  to  the  passion  .'uid  interest  of 
the  other;  as  also  such  infamous  hypo- 
crites, that  are  for  promoting  their  own 
advantage  under  colour  of  the  public  good; 
•with  all  the  profligate  immoral  retainers  to 
each  ade,  that  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  but  an  implicit  sidimission  to 
thdr  leaders,  we  should  soon  see  that  fu- 
rious party-spirit  extinguished,  which  may 
in  time  expose  us  to  the  derision  and  con- 
tempt of  all  the  nations  abcut  us. 

A  member  of  this  society  that  would  thus 
carefiilly  employ  himself  in  making  room 
for  merit,  by  throwing  down  the  worthless 
■nd  depraved  part  of  mankind  irota  those 
cootpicuauB  tt^icHU  of  lifc  to  which  they 


have  been  sometimes  advanced,  and  all  this 
without  any  regard  to  his  private  interest, 
would  be  no  small  benefactor  to  his  county. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  Diodorus  S- 
culus  an  account  of  a  very  active  little  ani- 
mal, which  I  think  he  calls  the  ichneumon, 
that  makes *t  the  whole  business  of  his  life 
to  break  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  which 
he  is  always  in  search  after.  This  instinct 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  ich- 
neumon never  feeds  upon  the  e^  he  has 
broken,  nor  any  other  way  finds  his -ac- 
count in  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  inces- 
sant labours  of  this  industrious  animal, 
^gypt,  says  the  historian,  would  be  over*' 
run  with  crocodiles;  for  the  ^g)rptiansai« 
so  far  from  destroying  those  pernicious 
creatures,  that  they  worship  them  as  ^ods. 

If  welook  into  the  behaviour  of  ordinary 
partizans,  we  shall  find  them  far  from  re- 
sembling this  disinterested  animal;  and 
rather  acting  after  the  example  of  the 
wild  Tartars,  who  are  ambitious  of  de- 
stroying a  man  of  the  most  extraor^narjr 
parts  and  accomplishments,  as  thinking; 
that  upon  his  decease  the  same  talents, 
whatever  post  they  qualified  him  for,  enter 
of  course  into  his  destroyer. 

As  in  the  whole  train  of  my  speculations, 
I  have  endeavoured  as  much  as  I  am  able 
to  extinguish  that  pernicious  spirit  of  pas- 
sion and  prejudice  which  rages  with  the 
same  violence  with  all  parties,  I  am  still . 
the  more  dearous  of  doing  seme  good  in 
this  particular,  because  I  observe  Uiat  the 
spirit  of  party  reigns  more  in  the  country 
than  in  the  town.  It  here  contracts  a  kind 
of  brutality  and  rustic  fierceness,  to  which 
men  of  a  politer  conversation  arc  whcSly 
strangers.  It  extends  itself  even  to  the 
return  of  the  bow  and  the  hat;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  the  heads  of  parties  pre- 
serve towards  one  another  an  outward  show 
of  good-breeding,  and  keep  up  a  perpe- 
tual intercourse  M  civilities,  their  tods  that 
are  dispersed  in  these  outiying  pajts  will 
not  so  much  as  mingle  ttwether  at  a  cocV- 
match.  This  humour  fills  the  country 
with  severalperiodical  meetings  of  Whig 
jockies^nd  Tory  fox-hunters;  not  to  men- 
tion the  innumerable  curses,  frowns,  and 
whispers  it  produces  at  a  quarter^essioos. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  ob^errcd 
in  any  of  my  former  papers,  that  my  friends 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  are  of  diflFerent  prindples,  the 
first  of  them  inclined  to  the"  landed  and  the 
other  to  the  monied  interest  Tlus  humoor 
is  so  moderate  in  each  of  them,  that  it 
proceeds  no  farther  than  to  an  agreeable 
raillery,  which  very  often  diverts  the  wist 
of  the  club.  I  find  however  that  the  knight 
is  a  much  stronger  Tory  in  the  country  than 
in  town,  which  as  he  has  told  me  in  my  ear, 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  keeping  vp 
his  interest  In  nil  our  journey  from  Loodcn 
to  this  house  we  did  not  so  much  as  bait  at 
a  Whig  inn;  or  if  by  chance  the  coacbman 
stopped  4t  a  wrong  place,  ODe  of  Sir  Rogei^ 
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servants  would  tide  ttt>  to  his  master  full 
speed,  and  whisper  to  him  that  the  master 
of  the  house  was  s^iunst  such  a  one  in  the 
last  dection.  This  often  betrayed  us  into 
hard  beds  and  bad  cheer;  for  we  were  not 
■o  inquisitive  about  the  inn  as  the  innkeeper; 
and  provided  our  landlord's  principles  were 
sound,  did  not  take  anynotice  of  the  stale- 
Mas  crif  his  provisions.  This  I  found  still  the 
more  inconvenient,  because  the  better  the 
host  was,  the  worst  generallv  were  his  ac- 
commodations; the  fellow  knowing  very 
wdl  that  those  who  were  his  friends  would 
take  up  with  coarse  diet  and  a  hard  lodging. 
For  these  reasons,  all  the  while  I  was  upoq 
liie  itMud  I  dreaded  entering  into  a  house  d 
any  one  that  Sir  Roger  had  applauded  for 
an  honest  man. 

Since  my  stay  at  %r  Roger's  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  1  daily  iind  more  instances  of  this  nar- 
row party  humour.  Being  upon  the  bowl- 
ing-green at  a  neighbouring  market^wn 
the  other  day,  (for  that  is  the  place  where 
the  gentlemen  of  one  side  meet  oncie  a  week) 
I  observed  a  stranger  among  them  of  a  bet- 
ter presence  and  genteeler  oehaviour  than 
ordmaly ;  but  was  much  surprised,  that  not- 
withstanding he  was  a  very  fair  bettor, 
nobody  would  take  him  up.  But  upon  in- 
quiry 1  found,  that  be  was  one  who  had 
tdven  a  disagreeable  vote  in  a  former  par- 
uament,  for  which  reason  there  was  not  a 
man  upon  that  bowling-green  who  would 
have  so  much  correspondence  with  him  as 
to  win  his  mone^  of  hun. 

Among  other  instances  of  this  nature,  I 
must  not  omit  one  wluch  concerns  myself. 
\\'ill  Wimble  was  the  other  day  relating 
several  strange  stories  that  he  had  picked 
op,  iK^body  knows  where,  of  a  certain  great 
man;  and  ujxm  my  staring  at  him,  ai  one 
that  was  surprised  to  hear  such  things  in 
the  country,  which  had  never  been  so  much 
as  whispered  in  the  town.  Will  stopped 
short  in  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and 
aAer  dinner  aske^  my  friend  Sir  Roger  in 
his  ear  if  he  was  sure  that  I  was  not  a 
fanatic 

It  Rves  me  a  serious  concern  to  see  such 
a  sunt  of  dissention  in  the  country;  not  only 
as  It  destroys  virtue  and  common  sense,  and 
renders  us  in  a  manner  barbarians  towards 
one  another,  but  as  it  perpetuates  our  ani- 
mosities, widens  our  breaches,  and  trans- 
mits oar  present  pasdons  and  prejudices  to 
our  posterity.  For  my  own  part,  1  am 
sometimes  afraid  that  I  ^scover  the  seeds 
rf  a  dvil  war  in  these  our  divisions;  and 
therefore  cannot  but  bewail,  as  in  their  first 
primdples,  the  miseries,  and  calamities  Of 
cur  children.  C. 


Nok  127.]     Thurtday,  July  26, 1711. 

QnantQm  «>t  in  febui  iiami—Ptn.  8*t.  I- 1. 

Bow  nmeh  of  tmpthian  w*  toA  iatUagsl 

It  is  our  custom  at  Sir  Roger's,  upon  the 
coming  in  of  the  post,  to  sit  about  a  pot  of 
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coffee,  and  hear  the  dd  knight  read  Dyer's 
letters;  wliich  he  does  with  his  spectacles 
upon  his  nose^  and  in  an  audible  voice, 
smiling  very  often  at  those  little  strokes  of 
satire,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  writings 
of  that  author.  I  afterwards  communicate 
to  the  knight  such  packets  as  I  receive  un* 
der  the  quality  of  Spectator.  The  following 
letter  chancing  to  please  him  more  than 
ordinary,  I  shall  publish  it  at  his  request. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— You  have  diverted 
the  town  almost  a  whole  month  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country,  it  is  now  high  time 
that  you  should  give  the  country  their  re- 
venge. Since  your  withdrawing  from  this 
place,  the  fair  sex  are  run  into  great  ex- 
travagancesL  Their  petticoats  which  began 
to  heave  tad  swell  hefore  you  left  us,  are 
now  blown  up  into  a  most  enormous  con- 
cave, and  rise  every  day  more  and  more. 
In  short,  sir,  since  our  women  know  them- 
selves  to  be  out  of  the  eye  of  the  Spectator 
they  will  be  kept  within  no  compass.  You 
praised  them  a  littie  too  soon,  for  the  mo- 
desty of  their  head-dresses;  for  as  the  hu- 
mour of  a  ack  person  is  often  driven  out  ot 
raie  limb  into  another,  their  superfluity  of 
ornaments,  instead  of  being  entirely  bamsh- 
ed,  seems  <aily  fallen  from  their  heads  upon 
their  lower  parts.  What  they  have  lost  in 
height  they  make  up  in  breadth,  and,  con- 
trary to  all  rules  of  architecture,  widen  the 
foundaticHis  at  the  same  time  that  they 
shorten  the  superstructure.  Were  they, 
like  Spanish  jennets,  to  impremate  by  the 
■wind,  they  could  not  have  thought  on  a 
more  proper  invention.  But  as  we  do  not 
yet  hear  any  particular  use  in  this  petticoat, 
or  that  it  contains  any  thing  more  than 
what  was  supposed  to  be  in  those  of  scantier 
make,  we  are  wonderfully  at  a  loss  about  it. 

'  The  women  give  out,  in  defence  of  these 
Wide  bottoms,  that  they  are  airy,  and  very 
proper  for  the  season;  out  this  1  look  upon 
to  be  only  a  pretence,  and  a  piece  of  art, 
for  it  u  well  known  we  have  not  had  a  more 
moderate  summer  these  many  yeai-s,  so 
that  it  is  certain  the  heat  they  complain  of 
cannot  be  in  the  weather.  Besides  1  would 
fain  ask  these  tender  constitutioned  ladies, 
why  they  should  require  more  cooling  than 
their  mothers  before  them. 

•  I  find  severd  speculative  persons  are  of 
opinion  that  our  sex  has  of  late  years  been 
very  saucy,  and  that  the  hoop-petticoat  is 
made  use  m  to  keep  us  at  a  distance.  It  is 
most  certun  that  a  woman's  honour  cannot 
be  better  intrenched  than  after  this  manner, 
in  circle  within  drcle,  amidst  such  a  variety 
ai  out-works  and  lines  of  circumvallation. 
A  female  who  is  thus  invested  in  whale- 
bone, is  sttfficientiy  secured  against  the  ap- 
proaches of  an  ill-bred  fellow,  who  might 
as  well  think  of  Sir  George  Etherege's  way 
of  making  "Love  in  a  Tub,"  as  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  hoops, 

•  AnKHig  these  various  conjectures,  there 
are  men  «  supetstitioas  tempersi  who  lonk 
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npon  the  hoop-petticoat  as  a  kind  of  prodigy. 
Some  will  have  it  that  it  portends  the  down- 
fall of  the  French  king,  and  observe  that 
the  farthingal  appeared  in  England  a  little 
before  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.* 
Others  arc  of  opinion  that  it  foretells  battle 
and  bloodshed,  and  believe  it  of  the  same 
prognostication  as  the  tjul  of  a  blazing  star. 
For  my  part,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  a  sign 
that  multitudes  are  coming  into  the  worid 
rather  than  going  out  of  it. 

'  The  first  time  I  saw  a  ladv  dressed  in 
one  of  these  petticoats,  I  could  not  forbear 
blaming  her  m  my  own  thoughts  for  walk- 
ing abroad  when  she  was  '  so  near  her  time,' 
but  soon  recovered  myself  out  of  my  error, 
when  I  found  all  the  modish  part  of  the  sex 
as  'far  gone  as  herself.'  It  is  generally 
thought  some  crafty  women  have  thus  be- 
trayed their  com]>anions  into  hoops,  that 
they  might  make  them  accessary  to  their 
own  concealments,  and  by  that  means  es- 
cape the  censure  of  the  world;  as  wary 
generals  have  sometimes  dressed  two  or 
three  dozen  of  their  friends  in  thdr  own 
habit,  that  they  might  not  draw  upon  them- 
selves any  particular  attacks  from  the 
enemy.  The  strutting  petticoat  smooths 
all  distinctions,  levels  the  mother  with  the 
daughter,  and  sets  maids  and  matron^ 
wives  and  widows,  upon  the  same  bottom. 
In  the  mean  while  I  cannot  but  be  troubled 
to  see  so  many  well-shaped  innocent  virgins 
bloated  up,  and  waddling  up  and  down  Uke 
big-bellied  women. 

'  Should  this  fashion  get  among  the  ordi- 
nary people,  our  pubUc  ways  would  be  so 
crowded,  that  we  should  want  street-room. 
Several  congregations  of  the  best  fkshion 
find  themselves  already  very  much  straiten- 
ed, and  if  the  mode  increase,  I  wish  it  may 
not  drive  many  ordinary  women  into  meet- 
ings and  conventicles.  Should  our  sex  at 
the  same  time  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
wear  trunk  breeches  (as  who  knows  what 
their  indignatiwi  at  tlus  female  treatment 
may  drive  them  to.>)  a  man  and  his  wife 
would  fill  a  whole  pew. 

•  You  know,  sir,  it  is  recorded  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  that  in  his  Indian  expedition 
he  buried  several  suits  of  armour,  which 
by  his  Erections  were  made  much  too  big 
for  any  of  lus  soldiers,  in  order  to  give  pos- 
terity an  extraordinary  idea  of  lum,  and 
make  them  believe  he  had  commanded  an 
army  of  giants.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  one 
of  the  present  petticoats  happens  to  be  hung 
up  in  any  reproitory  of  cunoaties,  it  wcxUd 
lead  into  the  same  error  the  generaticms 
that  lie  some  removes  from  us;  unless  we 
can  believe  our  posterity  will  think  so  dis- 
respectfiilly  of  their  great  grandmothers, 
that  they  made  themselves  mcostrous  to 
appear  amiable. 

•  When  I  survey  this  new-fashioned  ro- 
tunda in  all  its  parts,  I  cannot  but  think  of 
the  old  philosopher,  who  after  having  en- 


tered into  an  Egyptian  temple,  and  looked 
about  for  the  idol  of  the  pl.ice,  at  length 
discovered  a  littie  black  monkey  inshrined 
in  the  midst  of  it,  upon  which  he  could  not 
forbear  crying  out,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
the  worshipper^  "What  a  magnificent 
palace  is  here  for  such  a  ridiculous  in- 
habitant!" 

'  Though  you  have  taken  a  resolution,  in 
one  of  your  papers,  to  avoid  descending  to 
particularities  of  dress,  I  believe  you  will 
not  think  it  below  you,  on  so  extraordinary 
an  occasion,  to  unhoop  the  fair  sex,  and 
cure  this  fashionable  tympany  that  is  got 
among  them.  I  am  apt  to  think  the  petti- 
coat will  shrink  of  its  own  accord  at  your 
first  coming  to  town;  at  least  a  touch  of  your 
pen  will  make  it  contract  itself  like  the 
sensitive  plant,  and  by  that  means  oblige 
several  who  are  either  terrified  or  astoni^- 
ed  at  this  portentous  novelty,  and  among 
the  rest,  your  humble  servant,  &c'        C. 
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— Harmonioai  discord. 

Women  in  their  nature  are  much  more 
gay  and  joyous  than  men;  whether  it  be 
that  their  blood  is  more  refined,  their  fibres 
more  deUcate,  and  their  animal  spirits  more 
light  and  volatile;  or  whether,  as  some  have 
imagined,  there  may  not  be  a  kind  of  sex  in 
the  very  soul,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. As  vivacity  is  the  gift  of  women, 
gravity  is  that  of  men.  They  should  each 
of  them  therefore  keep  a  watch  upon  the 
particular  bias  which  nature  has  nxed  in 
their  minds,  that  it  may  not  draw  too  much, 
and  lead  them  out  of  the  paths  of  reason. 
This  will  certainly  happen,  if  the  one  in 
every  word  and  action  anects  the  character 
of  being  rigid  and  severe,  and  the  other  (A 
being  tmsk  and  airy.  Men  should  beware 
of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of  savage 
philosophv,  women  by  a  thoughtless  gal- 
lantry. Where  these  precautions  are  not 
observed,  the  man  often  degenerates  into  a 
cynic,  the  woman  into  a  coquette;  the  man 
grows  sullen  and  morose,  the  woman  im- 
pertinent and  fantasticaL 

By  what  I  have  sfud,  we  may  conclude 
men  and  women  were  made  as  counter- 
parts to  one  another,  that  the  puns  and 
anxieties  of  the  husband  might  be  relieved 
by  the  sprightliness  and  good-humour  of  the 
wife.  When  these  are  rightiy  tempered, 
care  and  cheerfulness  go  hand  in  hand; 
and  the  family,  like  a  ship  that  is  duly 
trimmed,  wants  neither  sail  nor  ballast. 

Natural  historians  observe  (for  whilst  I 
am  in  the  country  I  must  fetch  my  alluaons 
firom  thence)  that  caily  the  male  birds  have 
voices;  that  their  songs  begin  a  little  before 
breeding-time,  and  end  a  litde  after;  that 
whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the 
male  generally  takes,  his  stand   upon  a 
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Kiefabonring  bough  within  her  hearing; 
■M  by  that  means  amuses  and  diverts  her 
vith  his  songs  during  the  whole  time  of  her 
■ttin^. 

Tms  contract  among  birds  lasts  no  longer 
Vian  tm  a  brood  of  young  ones  arises  from 
k;  ao  that  in  the  feathered  kiqd,  the  cares 
and  &tignes  of  the  married  state,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  lie  principally  upon  the  female. 
On  the  contruy,  as  in  our  species  the  man 
and  the  woman  are  joined  together  fbr  life, 
and  the  main  burden  rests  upon  the  former, 
nature  has  given  all  the  little  arts  of  sooth- 
ing and  blandishment  to  the  female,  that 
she  may  cheer  and  aiumate  her  companion 
in  a  constant  and  asaduous  appUcation  to 
the  making  a  provision  for  his  ramily,  and 
the  education  of  their  common  children. 
This  however  is  not  to  be  taken  ao  strictly, 
as  if  the  same  duties  were  not  often  reci- 
procal, and  incumbent  on  both  parties;  but 
only  to  set  forth  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  intention  of  nature,  in  the  differ- 
ent inclinations  and  endowments  which  are 
bestowed  on  the  different  sexes. 

But  whatever  was  the  reason  that  man 
trad  woman  were  made  with  this  variety  of 
temper,  if  we  observe  the  conduct  of  the 
bir  sex,  we  find  that  they  choose  rather  to 
associate  themselves  with  a  person  who 
resembles  them  in  the  light  and  volatile 
homoor  which  is  natural  to  them>  than  to 
such  as  are  qualified  to  moderate  and  coun- 
terbalance It.  It  has  been  an  old  com- 
{daint,  that  the  coxcomb  carries  it  witii 
them  before  the  man  of  sense.  When  we 
see  a  fellow  loud  and  talkative,  full  of  in- 
aipid  life  and  laughter,  we  may  venture  to 
pronounce  him  a  femeje  favourite.  Noise 
and  flatter  are  such  accomplishments  as 
they  cannot  withstand.  To  be  short,  the 
passion  of  an  ordinary  wcnoan  for  a  man  is 
nothing  else  but  self-love  diverted  upon  an- 
other object.  She  would  have  the  lover  a 
woman  m  every  thing  but  the  sex.  I  do 
Bot  knoiw  a  finer  piece  of  satire  on  this 
partof  womankind,  than  those  lines  of  Mr. 
Dryden: 

Ov  tboogMka  mx  if  emght  by  ootwud  Ama, 
Aad  aanfty  noi«;  lad.lovM  ilMlf  is  maa. 

This  b  a  source  of  infinite  calamities  to 
the  sex,  as  it  frequently  j<ans  them  to  men, 
who  in  their  own  thoughts  are  as  fine  crea- 
tnres  as  themselves;  or  if  they  diance  to 
be  good-humoured,  serve  wily  to  disrapate 
their  fortones,  inflajne  their  follies,  and  ag- 
gravate thrar  indiscretions. 

The  same  female  levity  is  no  less  fotal  to 
fliem  after  marriage  than  before.  It  re- 
presents to  their  imaginations  the  faithfiil, 
pmdent  husband,  as  an  honest,  tractable, 
and  domestic  animal;  and  turns  their 
tfaoos^ts  up>on  the  fine  gay  gentleman,  that 
laughs,  ai^gs,  and  dresses  ao  much  more 
agi«eably. 

As  this  irregular  vivadty  of  temper  leads 
•stray  the  hearts  (tf  ordinary  wcnnen  in  the 


choice  of  their  lovers  and  the  treatment  of 
their  husbands,  it  operates  with  the  same 
pernicious  influence  towards  their  chil- 
aren,  who  arc  taught  to  accomplish  them- 
selves in  all  those  sublime  perfections  that 
appear  captivating  in  t)ie  eye  of  their  mo- 
ther. She  admires  in  her  son  what  she 
loved  in  her  gallant;  and  by  that  means  con- 
tributes all  she  can  to  perpetuate  herself  in 
a  worthless  progeny. . 

The  younger  Faustina  was  a  lively  in- 
stance of  this  sort  of  women.  Notwith- 
standing she  was  married  to  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  she  thought  a  com- 
mon gladiator  much  the  prettier  gentle- 
man; and  had  taken  such  care  to  accom- 
plish her  son  Commodus  according  to  her 
own  notions  of  a  fine  man,  that  wnen  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  father,  he  be- 
came the  most  foolish  and  abandoned  tyr.uit 
that  was  ever  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  empire,  signalizing  himself  in  no- 
thing but  the  fighting  of  pnzes,  and  knock- 
ing out  men's  brains.  As  he  had  no  taste 
oftrue  glory,  we  see  him  in  several  medals 
and  statues,  which  are  still  extant  of  him, 
equipped  like  a  Hercules^  with  a  club  and 
a  lion's  skin. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  speculation  by 
the  characters  I  have  heard  of  a  country 
gentleman  and  his  lady,  who  do  not  live 
many  miles  from  Sir  Roger.  The  wife  is 
an  old  coquette,  that  is  always  hankering 
after  the  diversions  of  the  town;  the  hus- 
band a  morose  rustic,  that  frowns  and  frets 
at  the  name  of  it  The  wife  is  over-run  with 
affectation,  the  husband  sunk  into  brutality. 
The  lady  cannot  bear  the  noise  of  the  larks 
and  nightingales,  hates  your  tedious  sum- 
meiMlays,  and  is  sick  at  the  sight  of  shady 
woods  and  purling  streams;  the  husband 
wonders  how  any  one  can  be  pleased  with 
the  fooleries  of  plays  and  operas,  and  rails 
from  morning  to  nieht  at  essenced  fops  and 
tawdry  courtiers.  The  children  are  edu- 
cated in  these  different  notions  of  their  pa- 
rents. The  sons  follow  the  father  about 
his  grounds,  while  the  daughters  read  vo- 
lumes of  love-letters  and  romances  to  their 
mother.  By  this  means  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  the  nrls  look  upon  their  father  as  a 
clown,  and  the  boys  think  their  mother  no 
better  than  she  should  be. 

How  different  are  the  lives  of  Aristus  and 
Aspana!  The  innocent  vivacity  of  the  one 
is  tempered  and  composed  by  the  cheerful 
gravity  of  the  other. .  The  wife  grows  wise 
by  the  discourses  of  the  husband,  and  the 
husband  good-humoured  by  the  conversa- 
tiois  of  the  wife.  Aristtis  would  not  be  so 
amiable  were  it  not  for  his  Aspasia,  nor 
Aspa«a  so  much  esteemed  wax  it  not  for 
her  Aristus.  Their  virtues  are  blended 
in  their  children,  ^id  difiiise  through  the 
whole  family  a  perpetual  spirit  of_  be- 
nevolence, complacency,  and  satis&ction. 
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Tartcntem  nae  friutra  •ecubere  caothum. 
Cum  rota  ptMterior  curru  et  in  aie  wcundo. 

Pen,  Sat.  T.  71. 
"nion,  like  the  hindmost  chariot  wbeela,  art  cnrat 
sun  to  In  near,  but  ne'er  to  be  tlK  BiM^—Drfdn. 

Great  masters  in  painting  never  care 
for  drawing  people  in  the  fashion,  as  very 
■well  knowing  that  the  head-dress,  or  pen- 
wig,  that  now  prevails,  and  gives  a  grace 
to  their  portraitures  at  present,  will  make 
a  very  odd  figure,  and  perhaps  look  mon- 
strous in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  For  this 
reason  they  often  represent  an  illustriotis 
person  in  a  Roman  habit,  or  in  some  other 
dress  that  ijever  varies.  I  could  wish  for 
the  sake  of  my  country  friends,  that  there 
was  such  a  kind  of  everiasting  drapery  to 
be  made  use  of  by  all  who  live  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  town,  and  that  they 
would  agree  upon  such  fashions  as  should 
never  be  liable  to  changes  and  innovations. 
For  want  of  this  standing  dress,  a  man  who 
takes  a  journey  into  the  country  is  as  much 
surprised  as  one  who  walks  in  a  gallery  of 
old  family  pictures,  and  finds  as  great  a 
variety  ot  garbs  and  habits  in  the  perswis 
he  converses  with.  Did  they  keep  to  one 
constant  dress  they  would  sometimes  be  in 
the  fashion,  which  they  never  are  as  mat- 
ters are  managed  at  present  If  instead  of 
running  after  the  mode,  they  would  con- 
tinue fixed  in  one  certain  habit,  the  mode 
would  some  time  or  other  overtake  them, 
as  a  clock  that  stands  still  is  sure  to  point 
right  once  in  twelve  hours.  In  this  case 
therefore  I  would  advise  them,  as  a  gentle- 
man did  his  friend  who  was  hunting  about 
the  whole  town  after  a  rambling  fellow — If 
you  foUow  him  you  will  never  find  him,  bu^ 
if  you  plant  yourself  at  the  comer  of  any 
one  street,  I  will  engage  it  will  not  be  long 
before  you  see  him. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  this  subject 
in  a  speculation  which  shows  how  cruelly 
the  country  are  led  astray  in  following  the 
town;  and  equipped  in  a  ridiculous  habit, 
when  they  fancy  themselves  in  the  height 
of  the  mode.  Smce  that  speculation  I  have 
received  a  letter  (which  I  there  hinted 
at)  from  a  gentleman  who  is  now  in  the 
■western  circuit 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^Being  a  lawyer  of 
the  Middle-Temple,  aComishman  by  birth, 
I  generally  ride  the  western  circuit*  for  my 
hralth,  and  as  I  am  not  interrupted  with 
clients,  have  leisure  to  make  many  obser- 
vations that  escape  the  notice  <rf  my  feUow- 
travellers. 

•  One  of  the  most  £ashioik{d)le  women  I 
net  with  in  all  the  circiA  was  my  landlady 
at  Stunes,  where  I  chanced  to  be  cm  a  holi- 
day. Her  commode  was  not  half  a  foot 
high,  and  her  petticoat  ■within  some  yards 
of  a  modish  arcumferencc.  In  the  same 
place  I  observed  a  young  fellow  with  a 


•  OoanKllon  (enerallr  go  on  tkt  eiienit  through  tlMir 
lUtiTt  coutttiea. 


tderable  periwig,  had  it  not  been  covered 
with  a  hat  that  was  shaped  in  the  Rarailie- 
cock.  As  I  proceeded  in  my  journey,  I 
observed  the  petticoat,  grew  scantier  and 
scantier,  and  about  threescore  miles  from 
London  was  so  very  unfashionable,  that 
a  woman  might  walk  in  it  without  any 
manner  of  incwivenience. 

•  Not  far  from  Salisbury  I  todt  notice  (^ 
a  justice  of  peace's  lady,  who  was  at  least 
ten  years  behind-hand  in  her  dress,  but  at 
the  same  time  as  fine  as  hands  could  make 
her.  She  was  flounced  and  furbdowed 
from  head  to  foot;  every  riblxni  was  ■wrin- 
kled, and  every  part  of  her  garments  in 
curl,  so  that  she  looked  like  one  of  those 
animals  which  in  the  country  we  call  a 
Friezeland  hen. 

'  Not  many  miles  beyond  this  place  I 
was  informed  tiiat  one  of  the  last  yeeo's 
little  muffs  had  by  some  means  or  odier 
straggled  into  those  parts,  and  that  all  the 
women  of  fashion  were  cutting  their  (dd 
mulls  in  two,  or  retrenching  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  little  model  which  was  got  among 
them.  I  cannot  believe  the  report  they 
have  there,  that  it  was  sent  do^wn  franked 
by  a  pariiament-man  in  a  little  packet;  but 
probably  by  next  winter  this  faakion  will  be 
at  the  hdgnt  in  the  country,  when  it  isqnite 
out  at  London. 

'  The  greatest  beau  at  our  next  county 
sesaons  was  dressed  in  a  most  manstroni 
flaxen  periwig,  that  was  made  in  King 
William's  reign.  The  wearer  of  it  ^oes, 
it  seems,  in  his  own  hair  when  he  is  at 
home,  and  lets  his  wie  lie  in  buckle  for  a 
whole  half  year,  that  he  may  put  it  on  upon 
oteaaon  to  meet  the  judges  m  it 

<I  must  not  here  omit  an  adventure^ 
which  happened  to  us  in  a  country  chuich' 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Com^walL  As  ■we 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  service,  a  lady 
who  is  the  chief  woman  of  the  place,  and 
had  passed  the  winter  at  London  with  her 
husband,  entered  the  congregation  in  a  little 
head-dress,  and  a  hooped  petticoat  The 
people,  who  were  wonderfully  startled  at 
such  a  sight,  all  of  them  rose  up.  Some 
Stared  at  the  prodigious  bottom,  and  some 
at  the  Uttie  top  of  tlus  strange  dress.  In 
the  mean  time  the  lady  of  the  manor  filled 
the  area  of  the  church,  and  walked  up  to 
her  pew  ■with  an  unspeakable  satisfaction, 
amidst  the  whispers,  conjectures,  and  aato 
nishment  of  the  whole  congregation. 

'  Upon  our  way  from  hence  we  saw  a 
young  fellow  riding  towards  us  full  gal- 
lop, ■with  a  bob  ■wig  and  black  silken  bag 
tied  to  it  He  stopt  short  at  the  coach, 
to  ask  us  how  far  the  judges  were  behind 
us.  His  stay  was  so  very  short,  that  wt 
had  only  time  to  observe  his  new  sUk  -wwst- 
coat,  which  was  unbuttoned  in  sevenJ 
places  to  let  us  see  that  he  had  aclean  shiit 
on,  which  was  ruffled  do^wn  to  his  nuddle. 

'From  this  place,  during  our  pwigrcss 
through  the  most  western  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  we  fancied   ourselves  in  King 
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Cbaiies  the  Second's  rdgn,  the  people 
having  made  very  little  variations  in  their 
dress  since  that  time.  The  smartest  of 
the  coontry  'squires  appear  still  in  the 
Manmoutb-cock,  and  wnen  they  go  a  woo- 
ing ^whether  they  have  any  pcwt  in  the 
muiba  or  not)  th^  eeneraUy  put  on  a  red 
coat.  We  were,  mdeed,  very  much  sur- 
prised, at  the  place  we  lay  at  last  night,  to 
meet  with  a  gentleman  that  had  accoutred 
himself  in  a  m{;ht-cap-wig,  a  coat  with  long 
pockets  and  sht  sleeves,  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
witfa^  Ugh  scollop  tops;  but  we  soon  found 
by  his  conversation  that  he  was  a  person 
who  laughed  at  the  ignorance  and  rusticity 
of  the  country  people,  and  was  resolved  to 
five  and  die  in  the  mode. 

'  Sir,  if  you  think  this  account  of  my  tra- 
vels may  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  pubhc, 
1  will  next  year  trouble  you  with  such  oc- 
cnrrences  asl  shall  meet  with  in  other  parts 
of  England.  For  I  am  informed  there  are 
0eatcr  curiosities  in  the  northern  circuit 
uian  in  the  western;  and  that  a  fashion 
makes  its  progress  much  slower  into  Cum- 
berland than  mto  ComwalL  I  have  heard 
in  particular,  that  the  Steenkirk*  arrived 
bat  two  months  ago  at  Newcastle,  and  that 
there  are  several  commodes  in  those  parts 
which  are  worth  taking  a  journey  thither 
to  see.'  C. 


Na  130.]    Monday,  July  30,  IMl. 

Semperqoo  recente*  - 

OmTecuie  jurat  pradu,  et  virere  npto. 

nrg.Je%.^fii.•m. 

A  i^nnderiiig  race,  lUIl  euer  to  invade, 
On  apoU  tbejrUTe,  and  make  oftbeft  a  trMe. 

As  I  was  yesterday  riding  out  in  the  fields 
with  my  friend  Sir  Rc^er,  we  saw  at  a  little 
distance  from  us  a  troop  of  gipsies.  Upon 
the  first  discovery  of  them,  my  friend 
was  in  some  doubt  whether  he  should  not 
exert  the  justice  of  the  peace  upon  such  a 
band  of  lawless  vagrants;  but  not  having  his 
clerk  with  him,  who  is  a  necessary  coun- 
sellor on  these  occasions,  and  fearing  that 
his  poultry  might  fare  the  worse  for  it,  he 
let  Uie  thought  drop;  but  at  the  same  time 
gave  me  a  particular  account  of  tiie  mis- 
chief they  do  in  the  country,  in  stealing 
people's  gtxxis  and  spoiling  tneir  servants. 
•  If  a  stray  piece  of  linen  hangs  upon  a 
hedge,'  says  Sir  Roger,  'they  are  sure  to 
have  it;  if  a  h<»  loses  his  way  in  the  fidds, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  becomes  their  prey: 
our  geese  cannot  live  in  peace  for  them;  if 
a  man  prosecutes  then!  with  severity,  his 
hen-roost  is  sure  to  pay  for  it  They 
generally  straggle  into  these  parts  about  this 

•Tbe  SteeaUrk  wai  a  military  erarat  of  Uaek  rilk. 
TUa,  aa  well  a*  many  otlier  ornamenta  of  drem,  received 
the  name  from  tbe  oveijoyed  Parisiani  after  the  battle 
ar  Steenkirk,  fogaht  Ang.  %.  1693;  aad  the  English,  with 
their  acenatomed  eomnlaeency  towards  every  thing 
Frencli,  adopted  It,  although  Its  very  name  was  in- 
tended to  pFrpetnata  the  remembrance  of  tiuir  own 
•af«ral(a'a  deftaL 


time  of  the  yearj  and  set  the  heads  of  our 
servant-maids  so  agog  for  husbands  that  we 
do  not  expect  to  have  any  business  done  as 
it  should  be,  whilst  they  are  in  the  country. 
I  have  an  honest  dmry-msud  who  crosses 
their  hands  with  a  piece  of  alver  every 
summer,  and  never  fails  being  promised  the 
handsomest  yotmg  fellow  in  the  parish  for 
her  pains.  Your  friend  the  butler  has  been 
fool  enough  to  be  seduced  by  them;  and 
though  he  is  sure  to  lose  a  knife,  a  fork,  or 
a  spoon  every  time  his  fortune  is  told  him, 
generally  shuts  himself  up  in  the  pantry 
with  an  old  gipsy  for  above  half  an  hour 
once  in  a  twelve-month.  Sweethearts  are 
the  things  they  live  up>an,  which  they  be- 
stow very  plentiAilly  upon  all  those  that 
apply  themselves  to  them.  You  see  now 
and  then  some  handsome  young  jades 
among  them:  the  sluts  have  very  often 
white  teeth  and  black -eyes.' 

Sir  Roger  observing  that  I  listened  with 
great  attention  to  his  account  of  a  people 
who  were  so  entirely  new  to  me,  told  me, 
that,  if  I  would,  they  should  tell  us  our  for- 
tunes. As  I  was  very  well  pleased  with 
the  knight's  proposal,  we  rid  up  and  com- 
municated our  hands  to  them.  A  Cas- 
sandra <k.  the  crew,  after  having  examined 
my  lines  very  diligently,  told  me,  that  I 
loved  a  pretty  maid  in  a  comer,  that  I  was 
a  good  woman's  man,  with  some  other  par- 
ticulars which  I  do  not  think  proper  to  re- 
late. My  friend  Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his 
horse,  and  exposing  his  palm  to  two  or  three 
that  stood  by  him,  they  crumpled  it  into  all 
shapes,  and  cUligently  scanned  every  wrinkle 
that  could  be  made  m  it;  when  one  of  tliem, 
who  was  older  and  more  sun-burnt  than 
the  rest,  told  him,  that  he  had  a  widow  m 
his  fine  of  life.  Upon  which  the  knight 
cried,  '  Go,  go,  you  are  an  idle  baggage;' 
and  at  the  same  time  smiled  upon  me.  The 
gipsy  finding  he  was  not  displeased  in  his 
heart,  told  him  after  a  farther  inquiry  into 
his  hand,  that  his  true.-love  was  constant, 
and  that  she  should  dream  of  him  to-night. 
My  old  friend  cried  Pish!  and  bid  her  go 
on.  The  'gipsy  told  him  that  he  was  a 
bachelor,  but  would  not  be  so  long;  and 
that  he  was  dearer  to  somebody  than  he 
thought  The  knight  still  repeated,  •  She 
was  an  idle  baggage,'  and  bid  her  go  on. 
•  Ah,  master,'  says  the  gipsy,  '  that  r(«;uish 
leer  of  yours  makes  a  pretty  woman's  heart 
ache;  you  have  not  that  simper  about  the 
mouth  for  nothing. ' — Theuii|Couth  gibberish 
with  which  all  this  was  uttered,  like  the 
darkness  of  an  oracle,  made  us  the  more 
attentive  to  it  To  be  short,  the  knight  left 
the  money  with  her  that  he  had  crossed  her 
hand  With,  and  got  up  again  on  his  horse. 

As  we  ■vsere  nding  away.  Sir  Roger  told 
me,  that  he  knew  several  sensible  people, 
who  believed  these  gipsies  now  and  ther 
foretold  very  strange  things;  and  for  half 
an  hMir  together  appeared  more  jocund 
than  ordinary.  In  the  height  of  his  good- 
i  humour,  meeting  a  common  beggar  upon 
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the  road,  who  was  no  conjurer,  as  he  went 
to  relieve  him  he  found  his  pocket  was 
picked;  that  being  a  kiad  of  palmistiy  at 
which  this  race  m  vermin  are  very  aex- 
trous. 

I  might  here  entertain  my  reader  with 
historical  remarks  on  this  idle  profligate 
people,  who  infest  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  hve  in  the  midst  of  govem- 
jnents  in  a  kind  of  commonwealth  by  them- 
eelvea.  But  instead  of  entering  into  observa- 
tions of  this  nature,  I  shall  fill  the  remwn- 
5ne  part  of  my  paper  with  a  story  which  is 
stul  fresh  in  Holland,  and  was  printed  in 
one  of  our  monthly  accounts  about  twenty 
years  aga  *As  the  trektchuyt,  or  hack- 
ney-boat, which  carries  passengpers  from 
Leyden  to  Amsterdam,  was  patting  off,  a 
boy  running  along  the  side  cf  the  csmal  de- 
eired  to  be  taken  in:  which  the  master  of 
the  boat  refused,  because  the  lad  had  not 
quite  money  enough  to  pay  the  usual  &re. 
An  eminent  merciiant  oeing  pleased  with 
the  looks  of  the  boy,  and  secretly  touched 
with  compassion  towards  him,  paid  the 
money  for  him,  and  ordered  him  to  oe  taken 
on  board.  Upon  talking  with  him  after- 
wards, he  found  that  he  could  speak  readily 
«n  three  or  four  lango^es,  and  learned  upton 
farther  examination  that  he  had  been  stolen 
away  when  he  was  a  child  by  a  gipsy,  and 
had  rambled  ever  ance  with  a  gang  of  those 
strollers  up  and  down  several  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. It  happened  that  the  merchant, 
whose  heart  seems  to  have  inclined  towards 
•the  boy  by  a  secret  kind  of  instinct,  had 
himself  lost  a  child  some  years  before. 
The  parents  after  a  long  search  for  him, 
gave  mm  up  for  drowned  in  one  of  the  ca- 
nals with  which  that  countrv  abounds; 
Bnd  the  mother  was  so  affiictea  at  the  loss 
«f  a  fine  boy,  who  was  her  Only  son,  that 
she  died  for  grief  of  it  Upon  laying  to- 
f^ether  all  particulars,  and  examining  the 
several  moles  and  marks  by  which  the  mo- 
ther used  to  describe  the  child  when  he 
was  first  missing,  the  boy  proved  to  be  the 
son  of  the  merchant,  whose  heart  had  so 
Bnaccountably  melted  at  the  sight  of  him. 
The  lad  was  very  well  pleased  to  find  a  fa- 
ther who  was  so  rich,  and  likdy  to  leave 
fiim  a  good  estate:  the  father  on  the  other 
fiand  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  see  a  son 
return  to  Wm,  whom  hehad  pven  up  forlost, 
with  such  a  strength  of  constitution,  ^arp- 
ness  of  understanding  and  dull  in  kneuages.' 
Here  the  printed  story  leaves  off;  out  if  I 
may  give  credit  to  reports,  our  linguist 
having  received  such  extraordinary  rudi- 
ments towards  a  good  education,  was  aftei> 
■wards  tramed  up  in  every  thing  that 
becomes  a  gentleman;  wearing  off  by  little 
«id  little  aU  the  vicious  habits  and  prac- 
tices that  he  had  been  used  to  in  the  course 
of  his  peregrinations.  Nay,  it  is  said,  that 
he  has  since  been  employed  in  foreign 
courts  upon  national  business,  with  great 
reputation  to  himself  and  honour  to  those 
who  sent  liim,  and  Uiat  he  has  visited  jsev&- 


ral  countries  as  a  public  minister,  in  whick 
he  formerly  wandered  as  a  gipsy.         C. 


Na  131.]     Tuetday.Jttly  31,  1711. 

^^liwB  rnnnin  eosoadito  aftfm. 

Firg.  Be.  z.  tS. 

Once  mon, ;«  woodi,  «diea. 

It  is  usual  for  a  man  who  loves  country 
sports  to  preserve  the  game  in  his  own 
grounds,  and  divert  himself  upon  those  that 
belong  to  his  neighbour.  My  friend  Sir 
Roger  generally  goes  two  or  three  miles 
from  his  house,  and  gets  into  the  frontiers 
of  his  estate,  brfore  he  beats  about  in  search 
of  a  hair  or  partridge,  on  purpose  to  spare 
his  own  fields,  where  he  is  always  sure  of 
finding  diversirai,  when  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst.  By  this  means  the  breed  about 
his  house  has  time  to  increase  and  multiply, 
besides  that  the  sport  b  the  more  agreea- 
ble where  the  game  is  the  harder  to  come 
at,  and  where  it  does  not  lie  so  thick  as  to 
produce  any  perplexity  6r  confusion  in  the 
pursuit  For  these  reascms  the  country 
gentieman,  like  the  fox,  seldom  preys  near 
hit  own  home. 

In  the  same  manner  I  have  made  a 
month's  excursion  out  of  the  town,  which 
is  the  great  field  of  game  for  sportsmen  of 
my  species,  to  try  my  fortune  m  the  coun- 
try, where  I  have  started  several  subjects, 
and  hunted  them  down,  with  some  plea- 
sure to  myself,  and  I  hope  to  others.  I  am 
here  forced  to  use  a  great  deal  of  diligence 
before  I  can  spring  any  thing  to  m)r  mind, 
whereas  in  town,  whilst  I  am  following  one 
character,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  am  crossed 
in  ray  way  by  another,  and  put  up  such  a 
variety  of  odd  creatures  in  both  sexes, 
that  they  foil  the  scent  of  one  another,  and 
puzzle  the  chase.  My  greatest  difficulty 
m  the  country  is  to  find  sport,  and  in  town 
to  choose  it    In  the  mean  time,  as  I  have 

E'ven  a  whole  month's  rest  to  the  cities  of 
ondon  and  Westminster,  promise  mysell 
abundance  of  new  game  upon  my  return 
thither. 

It  is  indeed  high  time  for  me  to  leave  the 
country,  since  I  find  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood bepn  to  grow  very  inquisitive  alter 
my  name  and  character:  my  love  of  soli- 
tude, tatitumity,  and  particular  way  of 
life,  having  raised  a  great  curiosity  in  all 
these  parts. 

The  notions  which  have  been  framed  of 
me  are  various:  some  look  upon  me  as  veiy 
proud,  some  as  very  modest,  and  some  as 
very  melancholy.  Will  Wimble,  as  my 
friend  the  buUcr  tells  me,  observing  me 
very  much  alone,  and  extremely  alent 
when  I  am  in  company,  is  afraid  I  have 
killed  a  man.  The  country  people  seem 
to  suspect  me  for  a  conjurer;  and  some  of 
them  hearing  of  the  visit  which  I  made  to 
Moll  Wliite,  will  needs  have  it  that  Sit 
Roger  has  brought  down  a  cunning  man 
with  him  to  cure  the  old  woman,  ana  &x* 
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the  country  from  her  channs.  So  that  the 
character  which  I  go  under  in  part  of  the 
aeighbonrhood,  is  what  they  here  call  a 
White  Witch. 

A  justice  of  peace,  who  lives  about  five 
mOes  off,  and  is  not  of  Sir  Roger's  party, 
has  it  seems  said  twice  or  thrice  at  his  ta- 
ble, that  he  wi^es  Sir  Roger  does  not  har- 
boor  a  Jesuit  in  his  house,  and  that  he 
thinks  the  eentlemen  of  the  country  would 
do  Tery  well  to  make  me  give  some  account 
of  myself. 

On  the  other  side,  some  of  Sr  Roger's 
friends  are  afrmd  the  old  knight  is  imposed 
upon  by  a  designing  fellow;  and  as  they 
have  heard  that  he  converses  very  promis- 
cuously when  he  is  in  town,  do  not  know 
but  he  has  brought  down  with  him  some 
discarded  Whig,  that  is  sullen,  and  says 
nothing  because  he  is  out  of  place. 

Such  is  the  variety  of  opinions  wluch  are 
here  entertained  ot  me,  so  that  I  pass 
among  some  for  a  disaffected  person,  and 
among  others  for  a  popish  pnest;  among 
some  for  a  wizard,  and  among  others  for  a 
murderer;  and  all  this  for  no  other  reason 
that  I  can  imagine,  but  because  I  do  not 
hoot,  and  halloo,  and  make  a  noise.  It  is 
true  my  friend  Sir  Roger  tells  them, — 
'  That  It  is  my  ■way,'  and  that  I  am  only  a 
philosopher;  but  this  will  not  satisfy  them. 
They  tnink  there  is  more  in  me  than  be 
discoven,  and  that  I  do  not  bold  my  tongue 
for  nothing. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  shall  set 
out  for  London  to-morrow,  having  found 
by  experience  that  .the  country  is  not  a 
place  for  a  person  of  my  temper,  who  does 
not  love  jollitv,  and  what  tney  call  good 
ndghboorhood.  A  man  that  is  out  of  hu- 
mour when  an  unexpected  guest  breaks  in 
upon  him,  and  does  not  care  for  sacrificing 
an  afternoon  to  every  chance-comer,  that 
will  be  the  master  of  his  own  time,  and  the 
pursuer  of  his  own  inclinations,  makes  but 
a  very  unsociable  figure  in  this  kind  of  life. 
I  shall  therefore  retire  into  the  town,  if  I 
may  make  use  of  that  phrase,  and  get  into 
the  crowd  ^ain  as  fast  as  I  can,  in  order  to 
be  alone.  Jean  there  raise  what  specula- 
tions I  please  upon  others  without  bdng 
observed  myself,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
air  the  advanta^  of  company,  with  all  the 
privfleges  of  soutude.  In  the  meanwhile, 
to  finish  the  month,  and  conclude  these  my 
rural  speculations,  I  shall  here  insert  a  let- 
ter from  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who 
has  not  lived  a  month  for  these  forty  years 
out  of  the  smoke  of  London,  and  rallies  me 
after  his  way  upon  my  country  life. 

'Dear  Spec, — ^I  suppose  this  letter  will 
find  thee  picking  of  daisies,  or  smelling  to 
a  lock  of  hay,  or  passing  away  thy  time  in 
some  innocent  country  diversion  of  the  like' 
nature.  I  have  however  orders  from  the  club 
to  summon  thee  up  to  town,  being  all  of  us 
cursedly  afraid  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  relish 
our  companyt  after  iby  conversations  with 


Moll  White,  and  Will  Wunble.  Prytheo 
do  not  send  us  any  more  stories  of  a  cock 
and  a  bull,  nor  frighten  the  town  with 
spirits  and  witches.  Thy  speculations  be- 
gm  to  smell  confoundedly  of  woods  and 
meadows.  If  thou  dost  not  come  up  quickly, 
we  shall  conclude  that  thou  art  in  love  with 
one  of  Sir  Roeer's  dairy-maids.  Service  to 
the  knight  wr  Andrew  is  grown  the  cock 
of  the  club  since  he  left  us,  and  if  he  does 
not  return  quickly  will  make  every  mother's 
son  of  us  commonwealth's  men.  Dear  Spec, 
tlune  eternally, 
C.  'WILL  HONfiYCOMB.' 


Na  132.]    Wednetday,  Augutt  1, 1711. 

Qui,  ant  tempuB  qaid  poatQiet  non  Tidet,  ant  plura 
loquitur,  Mit  M  oetentat,  aut  eonim  quibuacum  est  ra* 
UoDem  noo  liabet.  iaineptua  eaae  dicitur. — TulL 

Tlut  man  may  be  called  intpertinent,  wbo  ctmaidets 
noruie  dreumatances  of  time,  or  engrtiMes  the  converaa- 
tioB,  or  makes  liimielf  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  or 
pays  no,  regard  to  the  company  he  Is  in. 

Having  notified  to  my  good  friend  Sir 
Roger  that  I  should  set  out  for  London  the 
next  day,  his  horses  were  ready  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  in  the  evening;  and,  attended 
by  one  df  his  grooms,  I  arrived  at  the  coim- 
try-town  at  twilight,  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  the  stage-coacK  tiie  day  following.  As 
soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  inn,  the  servant, 
who  waited  upon  me,  inquired  of  the  cham- 
berlain in  my  nearing  what  company  he  had 
for  the  coach.'  The  fellow  answered,  'Mrs. 
Betty  Arable,. the  great  fortune,  and  the 
widow  her  mother;  a  recruiting  officer, 
(who  took  a  place  because  they  were  to 
go,)  young  'Squire  Quickset,  her  cousin 
(that  her  mother  wished  her  to  be  married 
to;)  Ephraim  the  Quaker,  her  guardian: 
and  a  gentieman  that  had  studied  himself 
dumb,  from  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's.'  I 
observed  by  what  he  said  of  myself,  that 
according  to  his  office  he  dealt  much  in  in- 
telligence; and  doubted  not  but  there  was 
some  foundation  for  his  reports  of  the  rest 
of  the  company,  as  well  as  for  the  whim- 
sical account  .he  gave  of  me.  The  next 
morning  at  day-break  we  were  all  called; 
and  I,  who  know  my  own  natural  shyness, 
and  endeavour  to  be  as  littie  liable  to  be 
disputed  with  as  possible,  dressed  imme- 
diately, that  I  might  make  no  one  wait. 
The  first  prejjaration  for  our  setting  out 
was,  that  the  captain's  half-pike  was  placed 
near  the  coachman,  and  a  drum  behind  the 
coach.  In  the  mean  time  the  drummer, 
the  captain's  equipage,  was  very  loud, 
'  that  none  of  the  captain's  things  should  \>e 
placed  so  as  to  be  spoiled;'  upon  which  his 
cloak-bag  was  fixed  in  the  seat  of  the  coach; 
and  the  captain  himself,  according  to  a  fre- 
quent, though  invidious  behaviour  of  mili- 
tary men,  ordered  his  man  to  look  sharp, 
that  none  but  one  of  the  ladies  should  have 
the  place  he  had  taken  fronting  the  coach- 
box. 
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We  Were  la  aome  little  time  fixed  in  our 
•eats,  aiw  sat  with  that  dislike  which  peo- 
ple not  too  good-natured  Usually  conceive 
of  each  other  at  first  sight  The  coach 
jumbled  us  insensibly,  into  some  sort  of  fa- 
miliarity: and  we  had  not  moved  above  two 
miles,  when  the  widow  asked  the  capbun 
what  success  he  had  in  his  recruiting.*  The 
officer,  with  a  frankness  he  b^ieved  very 
graceful,  told  her,  '  that  indeed  he  had  but 
very  little  luck,  and  had  suffered  much  by 
desertion,  therefore  should  be  glad  to  end 
his  warfare  in  the  service  of  her  or  her  fair 
daaehter.  In  a  word,'  continued  he,  '  I  am 
a  soldier,  and  to  be  plwn  is  my  character: 
you  see  me,  madam,  young,  sound,  and  im- 
pudent; take  me  yourself!  widow,  or  give 
roe  to  heri  I  will  be  wholly  at  your  disp^aL 
J  am  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ha!'-^Thts  was 
followed  by  a  vun  laugh  of  his  own,  and  a 
deep  silence  of  all  the  rest  of  the  company.  I 
had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  fall  fast  asleep, 
which  1  did  with  all  speed. — »Come,'  sajd 
he,  •  resolve  upon  it,  we  will  make  a  wed- 
ding at  the  next  town:  we  will  wake  this 
pleasant  companion  who  is  fallen  asleep,  to 
pe  the  brideman;  and,'  giving  the  quaker  a 
clap  on  the  knee,  he  concluded,  '  this  sly 
saint,  who,  I  will  warrant,  understands 
vhat  is  what  as  well  as  you  or  I,  widow, 
shall  give  the  bride  as  ftither. '  The  quaker, 
who  happened  to  be  a  man  of  smartness, 
answered,  *  Friend,  I  take  it  in  good  part 
that  thou  hast  given  me  the  authority  of  a 
fether  over  this  comely  and  virtuous  child; 
and  I  must  assure  thee,  that  if  I  have  the 
giving  her,  I  shall  not  bestow  her  on  thee. 
Thy  mirth,  friend,  savoureth  of  folly  i  thou 
art  a  person  <rf  a  light  mind,  thy  dram  is  a 
type  of  thee,  it  soundethbecausek  is  empty. 
Veriljr,  it  is  not  from  thy  fiilness,  but  thy 
emptiness,  that  thou  hast  spoken  this  day. 
Friend,  friend,  we  have  hired  this  coach  in 
partnership  with  thee,  to  carry  us  to  the 
great  city;  we  cannot  go  any  other  way. 
This  worthy  mother  must  hear  thee,  if  thou 
wilt  needs  utter  thy  follies;  we  cannot  help 
It,  friend,  I  say:  if  thou  wilt,  we  must  hear 
thee;  but  if  thou  wert  a  man  of  understand- 
ing, thou  wottldst  not  take  advantage  Ot  thy 
courageous  countenance  to  abash  us  chil- 
dren of  peace.  Thou  art,  thou  sayest,  a  sd- 
ilier;  give  quarter  to  us,  who  eannot  resist 
thee.  Why  didst  thou  fleer  at  our  fiiend, 
who  feigned  himself  adeep^  He  said  no- 
things but  how  dost  thou  know  what  he 
containeth?  If  thou  speakest  improper 
thinpiB  in  the  hearing  of  this  virtuous  young 
virgin,  consider  it  as  an  outrage  agianst  a 
distressed  person  that  cannot  get  from  thee^ 
to  speak  indiscreetly  what  we  are  obliged 
to  hear,  by  being  hasped  up  with  thee  in 
this  public  vehicle,  is  in  some  degree  as- 
saulting on  the  high  road.' 

flere  Ephraim  paused,  and  the  Captain, 
with  a  happy  and  uncommon  impudence, 
(which  can  be  convicted  and  suppxirt  itself 
at  the  same  time,)  cries,  '  Faith,  friend,  I 
thank  thee;  J  should  havp  been  a  little  im-, 


pertinent  if  thou  hadst  not  reprimanded  me. 
Come,  thou  art,  I  see,  a  smoky  old  fellow, 
and  I  will  be  very  orderly  the  ensuing  part 
of  my  journey,  1  was  going  to  give  myself 
airs,  but,  la^es,  I  beg  pardon.' 

The  captain  was  so  little  out  of  humour^ 
and  our  company  whs  so  for  from  being 
soured  by  this  little  rufRcb  that  Ephraim 
and  he  took  a  particular  delight  in  being 
agreeable  to  each  other  for  the  future;  ana 
assumed  their  different  provinces  in  the 
conduct  of  the  company.  Our  reckoiunes, 
apartments,  and  accommodation,  fell  under 
Ephraim;  and  the  Captain  looked  to  all 
disputes  upon  tlie  road,  as  the  good  beha. 
viour  of  our  coachman,  and  the  right  we 
had  of  taking  place,  as  going  to  London,  of 
all  veWcles  coming  from  thence.  The  oc- 
currences we  met  with  were  ordinary,  and 
very  little  happened  which  could  entert^ 
by  the  relation  of  them:  but  when  I  con- 
sidered the  company  we  were  in,  I  tocdt  it 
for  no  small  good-fortune,  that  the  whole 
journey  was  not  spent  in  impertinences, 
which  to  one  part  of  us  might  De  an  enter- 
tainment, to  the  other  a  suffering.  What, 
therefore,  Ephraim  said,  when  we  were 
almost  arrived  at  London,  had  to  me  an  air 
not  only  <tf  good  understanding,  but  good 
breeding.  Upon  the  young  lady's  express- 
ing her  satisfoction  in  the  Mumey,  and  de- 
claring^  how  delightful  it  had  been  to  her, 
Ephraim  declared  himself  as  follows  >— 
•  Thei-e  is  no  ordinary  part  of  human  life, 
which  expresseth  so  much  a  good  mind, 
and  a  right  mward  man,  as  his  behaviour 
upon  meeting  with  strangers,  especially 
such  as  may  seem  the  most  unsuitable  com- 
panicms  to  mm  i  such  a  man,  when  he  falleth 
m  the  way  with  persons  of  simjdicity  and 
innocence,  however  knowing  he  may  be  in 
the  ways  of  men,  will  not  vaunt  mroself 
thereof,  but  will  the  rather  hide  his  supe- 
riority to  them,  that  he  may  not  be  painfiil 
unto  them.  My  good  friend,'  ccmtinued  he, 
turning  to  the  officer,  '  thee  and  I  are  to 
part  by  and  by,  and  peradventure  we  may 
never  meet  again:  but  be  advised  by  a  plain 
man;  modes  and  apparel  are  but  trifles  to 
the  real  man,  therefm  do  not  think  such  a 
man  as  thyself  terrible  for  thy  Karfo,  nsr 
such  a  one  as  me  contemptible  for  mine. 
When  two  such  as  thee  and  I  meet,  with 
affections  as  we  ought  to  have  towards  each 
other,  thou  shouldst  rejoice  to  see  my 
peaceable  demeanor,  ana  I  should  be  g^ad 
to  see  thy  strength  and  ability  to  protect 
me  in  it'  T. 


No.  133.]     Thunday,  Augutt  %  \7\l. 

Qai*  dMtdsrio  ait  podor,  «nt  modof 
Tsm  cteri  capitis  1       Hor.  Lib.  1.  Od.  zziT.  L 

Bach  wu  hif  worth,  onr  Ion  ii  mck. 
We  caiuot  lovo  too  well  or  grieve  too  mneb. 

OUintrtk. 

Theke  is  a  sort  of  delight,  which  is  «1» 
tenately  i»ixe4  with  terror  sni  sorrow, '» 
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the  ccntemplatlon  of  death.  The  soul  has 
hs  curiosity  more  than  wdinarOy  awaken- 
ed, -when  it  turns  its  thouehts  upon  the  con- 
dnct  of  soch  who  have  benaved  themselves 
with  an  eooal,  a  resigned,  a  cheerftil,  a  ^ 
neroBs  or  hen^  temper  in  that  extremity. 
We  are  affected  with  these  respective  man- 
ners of  behaviour,  as  we  secretly  believe 
the  part  of  the  dying  person  imitable  by 
ourselves,  or  such  as  we  imagine  ourselves 
more  p^ticularly  capable  of.  Men  of  ex- 
alted minds  march  before  us  like  princ^, 
■nd  are,  to  the  ordinary  race  of  mankind, 
rather  subjects  for  their  admiration  than 
example.  However,  there  arc  no  ideas 
strike  more  forcibly  upon  our  im^;inations, 
tiian  those  which  are  raised  ih>m  'reflections 
open  the  exits  of  great  and  excellent  men. 
Innocent  men  who  have  suffered  as  crimi- 
nals, though  they  were  benefactors  to  hu- 
man society,  seem  to  be  persons  of  the 
highest  distinction,  among  the  vastly  greater 
number  of  hmnan  race,  the  dead.  vVhen 
the  iniquity  of  Uie  times  brought  Socrates 
to  his  execution,  how  great  and  wonderful 
b  it  to  l>ehoId  him,  unsupported  by  any 
tiling  but  the  testimony  <m  his  own  con- 
■dence,  and  conjectures  of  hereafter,  re- 
ceive the  poison  with  an  air  of  mirth  and 
good  humour,  and  as  if  going  on  an  agreea- 
ble joumer,  bespeak  some  didlty  to  make  it 
fbrtanate.' 

'^^'hen  Phocion's  good  actions  had  met 
with, the  like  reward  from  his  country,  and 
he  was  led  to  death  with  many  others  of 
hb  friends,  they  bewsuling  their  fate,  he 
walking  composedly  towaras  the  place  of 
executicn,  how  gracefully  does  he  support 
his  illtistrious  character  to  the  very  last  in- 
stant! One  of  .the  rabble  spitting  at  him  as 
he  passed,  with  his  usual  authority  he  called 
to  know  if  no  one  was  ready  to  teach  this 
CeDow  how  to  behave  himself.  When  a 
poor-spirited  creature  that  died  at  the  same 
time  for  his  crimes,  bemoaned  himself  un- 
manfully,  he  rebuked  him  with  this  ques- 
tion, *  Is  it  no  consolation  to  such  a  man  as 
thou  art  to  die  with  Phocion?'  At  the  in- 
stant when  be  was  to  die,  they  asked  what 
ccmmands  he  had  for  his  son?  he  answered, 
*To  forget  this  iniury  of  the  Athenians.' 
Kiocles,  his  friena,  under  the  same  sen- 
tence, desired  he  might  drink  the  potion 
before  him:  Phocion  said,  '  Because,  he 
never  had  denied  him  any  tiling,  he  would 
not  even  this,  the  most  difficult  request  he 
had  ever  made.* 

These  instances  were  very  noble  and 
great,  and  the  reflections  of  those  sublime 
spirits  had  made  death  to  them  what  it  is 
reaJly  intended  to  be  by  the  Author  of  «a- 
tnre,  a  relief  from  a  various  being,  ever 
•object  to  sorrows  and  difficulties. 

Cpaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  hav- 
ing received  in  light  a  mortal  stab  with  a 
sword,  which  was  left  in  his  body,  lay  in 
that  posture  till  he  had  intelligence  that  his 
troops  had  obtained  the  victory,  and  then 
poinittedlttobedrawn  out,  at  which  instant 


he  expressed  Itimsdf  in  this  manner.  'This 

is  not  the  end  of  my  life,  my  fellow-soldiers; 
it  is  now  your  EpamiixRiaas  is  bom,  who 
dies  in  so  much  glory.' 

It  were  an  endless  labour  to  collect  the 
accounts,  with  which  all  ages  have  filled 
the  worid,  of  noble  and  heroic  minds  that 
hove  resigned  this  being,  as  if  the  termina- 
tion of  life  were  but  an  ordinary  occurrence 
of  it 

This  common-place  way  of  thinking  I 
fell  into  from  an  awkward  endeavour  to 
throw  off  a  real  and  fresh  Miction,  by 
turning  over  books  in  a  melancholy  mood; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  griefs  which 
touch  the  heart,  by  applying  remedies 
which  only  entertani  the  imagination.  As 
therefore  this  paper  is  to  consist  of  any 
thing  which  concerns  human  life,  I  cannot 
help  letting  the  present  subject  regard 
what  has  been  the  last  object  of  my  eyes, 
though  an  entertainment  of  sorrow. 

I  went  this  evening  to  visit  a  friend,  with 
a  design  to  rally  him,  upon  a  story  I  had 
heard  of  his  intending  to  steal  a  marriage 
without  the  privity  of  us  his  intimate  friends 
and  acquaintance.  I  came  into  his  apart* 
ment  with  that  intimacy  which  I  have  dcme 
for  very  many  years,  and  walked  directiy 
into  his  bed-chamb^,  where  I  found  my 
friend  in  the  agonies  of  death. — What  could 
I  do?  The  innocent  mirth  in  my  thoughts 
struck  upon  me  like  the  most  flagitious 
wickedness:  I  in  vain  called  upon  huia;  he 
was  senseless,  and  too  far  spent  to  have  the 
least  knowledge  of  my  sorrow,  or  any  pain 
in  himself.  Give  me  leave  then  to  tran- 
scribe my  soliloquy,  as  I  stood  by  his 
mother,  dumb  witli  the  weight  of  grief  for 
a  son  who  was  her  honour  and  her  comfort, 
and  never  till  that  hour  since  his  birth  had 
been  an  occasion  of  a  moment's  sorrow  to 
her. 

'  How  surprising  is  this  change !  From 
the  possession  of  vigorous  life  and  strength, 
to  be  reduced  in  a  few  hours  to  this  fatal 
extremj^!  Those  lips  which  look  so  pale 
and  livid,  within  these  few  days  gave  de- 
light to  all  who  heard  their  utterance:  it 
was  the  buaness,  the  purpose  of  his  being, 
next  to  obeying  Him  to  whqm  he  is  gone, 
to  please  and  instruct,  and  that  for  no  other 
end  but  to  please  aj|d  instruct  Kindness 
was  the  motive  of  his  actions,  and  with  all 
the  capacity  requisite  for  making  a  iigure 
in  a  contentions  world,  moderation,  good- 
nature, aflbbility,  temperance,  and  chastity, 
were  the  arts  cs  his  excellent  life. — There, 
as  he  lies  in  helpless  agony,  no  wise  man 
who  knew  him  so  well  as  I,  but  would  re- 
sign all  the  world  can  bestow  to  be  so  near 
the.end  of  such  a  life.  Why  does  my  heart 
so  little  obey  my  reason  as  to  lament  thee, 
thou  excellent  man? — Heaven  receive  him 
or  restore  him ! — Thy  beloved  mother,  thy 
obliged  friends,  thy  helpless  servants,  stand 
around  thee  without  distinction.  How  much 
wouldst  thou,  hadst  thou  thy  senses,  say  to 
each  of  US: 
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'  But  now  that  good  heart  bursts,  and  he  1 1  never  fail  of  being  highly  diverted  or  im- 
u  at  rest — With  that  breath  exjrired  a  soul   proved.    The  variety  of  your  subjects  sur- 


\rho  never  indulged  a  passion  unfit  for  the 
place  he  is  ^one  ta  Where  are  now  thy 
plans  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  honour  ?  Of 
what  use  the  volumes  thou  hast  collated, 
the  arguments  thou  hast  invented,  the  ex- 
amples thou  hast  followed  ?  Poor  were  the 
expectations  of  the  studious,  the  modest, 
ana  the  good,  if  the  reward  of  their  labours 
were  onlv  to  be  expected  from  man.  No, 
my  friend,  thy  intended  pleadings,  thy  in- 
tended good  offices  to  thy  friends,  thy  m- 
tended  services  to  thy  country,  are  already 
performed  (as  to  thy  concern  in  them,) 
m  his  sight,  before  whom,  the  past,  pre- 
sent, and  fiiture  appear  at  one  view.  Wnile 
others  with  thy  talents  were  tormented 
with  ambition,  with  vwn-glory,  with  envy, 
with  emulation,  how  well  diast  thou  turn 
thy  mind  to  its  own  improvement  in  things 
out  of  the  power  of  fortune;  in  probity,  m 
integrity,  in  the  practice  and  study  of  jus- 
tice! How  alent  thy  passage,  how  private 
thy  journey,  how  glorious  thy  end !  '  Many 
have  I  known  more  famot^  some  more 
knowing,  not  one  so  innocent'  R. 
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Dieor^  Ovid,  MH.  Lib.  1.  SSL 

And  mm  the  ireat  phjnidan  Mll'd  below.— iTry^n. 
DnRiNG  my  absence  in  the  country, 
several  packets  have  been  left  for  me, 
which  were  not  forwarded  to  me,  because 
I  was  ejcpected  eveiy  day  in  town.  The 
author  of  the  following  letter,  dated  from 
Tower-hill,  having  sometimes  been  enter- 
tained with  some  learned  gentlemen  in 
plush  doublets,*  who  have  vended  their 
wares  from  a  stage  in  that  place,  has  plea- 
santly enough  addressed  to  me,  as  no  less  a 
sage  in  molality  than  those  are  in  physic 
To  comply  with  his  kind  inclination  to 
make  my  cures  famous,  I  shall  give  you 
his  testimonial  of  my  great  abilities  at  large 
in  his  own  words. 

♦Towep-hin,  July  5, 1711. 
•Sis, — Your  saying  the  other  day  there 
is  something  wonderrul  in  the  narrowness 
of  those  minds  which  ftan  be  pleased,  and 
be  barren  of  bounty  to  those  who  please 
them,  makes  me  in  pain  that  I  am  not  a 
man  in  power.  If  I  were,  you  should  soon 
see  how  much  I  approve  your  speculations. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  leave  to  supply 
that  inability  with  the  empty  tribute  oif  an 
honest  mind,  bv  telling  you  plainly  I  love 
and  thank  you  for  your  daily  refreshments. 
I  constantly  peruse  your  paper  as  I  smnke 
my  morning's  pipe,  (though  I  cannot  fop- 
bear  reading  the  motto  before  I  fill  and 
light,)  and  really  it  gives  a  grateful  relish 
to  every  whiff;  each  paragraph  is  fraught 
either  with  usefol  or  delightfol  notions,  and 

.,  'OoackDocton. 


prises  me  as  much  as  a  box  (tf  pictures  did 
formerly,  in  which  there  was  only  one  face, 
that  by  pulling  some  pieces  of  isinglass  over 
it,  was  chang^l  into  a  grave  senator  or  a 
Merry- Andrew,  a  patched  ladv  or  a  nun, 
a  beau  or  a  blackamoor,  a  pruae  or  a  co- 
quette, a  country  'squire  or  a  conjurer, 
with  many  other  different  representations 
very  entertaining,  (as  you  are,)  though  still 
the  same  at  the  bottom.  This  was  a  daildish. 
amusement,  when  I  was  carried  away  with 
outward  appearance,  but  you  make  a  deeper 
impression,  and  affect  the  secret  springs  c^ 
the  mind;  you  charm  the  fancy,  soothe  the 
passions,  and  insensibly  lead  the  reader  to 
that  sweetness  of  temper  that  you  so  well 
describe;  vou  rouse  generosity  with  that 
spirit,  ana  inculcate  humanity  with  that 
ease,  that  he  must  be  miserably  stupid  that 
is  not  affects  by  you.  I  cannot  say,  in- 
deed, that  you  have  put  impertinence  to 
silence,  or  vanity  out  of  countenance;  but, 
methinks  you  have  bid  as  fair  for  it  as  any 
man  that  ever  appeared  upon  a  public 
stage;  and  offer  an  infallible  cure  <»  vice 
and  folly,  for  the  price  of  one  penny.  And 
since  it  is  usual  for  those  who  receive  benefit 
by  such  famous  operators,  to  publish  an 
advertisement,  that  others  may  reap  the 
same  advantage,  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
declare  to  all  the  world,  that  having  for  a 
long  time  been  splenetic,  ill-natured,  fro- 
wanl,  suspicious,  and  unsociable,  by  the 
application  of  your  medicines,  taken  only 
with  half  an  ounce  of  right  Virginia  tobacco, 
for  six  successive  mornings,  1  am  become 
open,  obUging,  officious,  frank  and  hospita- 
ble. I  am,  your  humble  servant  and  great 
admirer,  GEORGE  TRUSTY.' 

The  careful  father  and  humble  petitioner 
hereafter-mentioned,  who  are  under  diffi- 
culties about  the  just  management  of  fans, 
will  soon  receive  proper  advertisements 
relating  to  the  professors  in  that  behalf, 
with  their  places  of  abode  and  methods  ot 
teaching. 

•July  5,  1711. 

•Sir,— In  your  Spectator  of^  June  27th, 
you  transcribe  a  letter  sent  to  you  from  a 
new  sort  of  muster-master,  who  teaches 
ladies  the  whole  exercise  of  the  fan;  I  have 
a  daughter  just  come  to  town,  who  though 
she  has  always  held  a  fan  in  her  hand  at 
proper  times,  yet  she  knows  no  more  how- 
to  use  it  according  to  true  discipline  than 
an  awkward  school-boy  does  to  make  use 
of  his  new  sword.  I  have  sent  for  her  on 
purpose  to  learn  the  exercise,  she  bdng 
alr^uly  very  weU  accomplished  in  all  other 
arts  which  are  necessary  for  a  young  ladv 
to  understand;  my  request  is,  that  you  will 
speak  to  your  correspondent  on  my  behalf, 
and  in  your  next  paper  le^  me  know  what 
he  expiects,  either  by  the  month  or  the 
quarter,  for  teaching;  and  where  he  keeps 
his  place  of  rendezvous.    I  have  a  son,  too. 
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whom  I  wonld  fain  haTeiauglit  to  gallant 
fans,  and  should  be  rlad  to  Knew  what  the 
RDtleman  wQl  have  tor  teaching  them  both, 
1  findingfens for  practice  at  my  own  ex- 
pence.  This  information  will  in  the  highest 
manner  oblige,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
T«nt,  ^VILLIAM  WISEACRE. 

'As  80CH1  as  my  son  is  perfect  in  this  art, 
(wluch  I  hope  will  be  in  a  year's  time,  for 
the  boy  is  pretty  apt^)  I'  design  he  shall 
learn  to  ride  the  great  horse,  (although  he 
is  not  yet  above  twenty  years  old,)  if  his 
mother,  whose  darling  ue  is,  will  venture 
him.' 

•  Tb  the  Spectator. 

•The  humble  Petition  of  BENJAMIN 
EASY,  Gent  showeth, 

'  That  it  was  your  petitioner's  misfortune 
to  walk  to  Hackney  church  last  Sunday, 
where,  to  his  great  amazement,  he  met 
inth  a  soldier  of  your  own  training ;  she 
fiiris  a  fan,  recovers  a  fan,  and  goes  through 
the  whole  exercise  of  it  to  admiration.  This 
weD-managed  officer  of  your's  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  the  ruin  of  above  five 
young  gentlemen  besides  myself,  and  stUl 
goes  on  laying  waste  wheresoever  she 
ccmes,  whereby  the  whcde  village  is  in 
great  danger.  Our  humble  request  is, 
•oereforc,  that  this  bold  Amazon  be  or- 
ierei  immediately  to  lay  down  her  arms, 
or  that  you  would  issue  forth  an  order,  that 
we  who  have  been  thus  injured  may  meet 
It  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and 
ttiere  be  taught  to  manage  our  snuff-boxes 
in  such  a  manner  as  we  may  be  an  equal 
match  for  her.  And  your  petitioner  shall 
eferpray,  8cc'  R. 


No.  135.]     Saturday,  Augtut  4, 1711. 

EK  bteritate  opoi,  nt  cnirat  MBtenti* 

Ar.  Ub.  1.  Sat  z.  9. 
Let  brerity  deqntch  tbe  rapid  Uiought. 

I  HAVE  somewhere  read  of  an  eminent 
person,  who  used  in  his  private  offices  of 
devotion  to  pve  thanks  to  heaven  that  he 
was  bom  a  Frenchman:  for  my  own  part, 
I  look  vfoa  it  as  a  peculiar  blessing  that  I 
was  boni  an  Enghshinan.  Among  many 
yther  reasons,  I  think  myself  very  happy 
in  my  country,  as  the  language  of  it  is  won- 
derfully adapted  to  a  man  who  is  sparing 
of  his  words,  and  an  enemy  to  loquacity. 

As  I  have  frequently  reflected 'on  my 
good  fortune  in  this  particular,  I  shall  com- 
mnaicate  to  the  public  my  speculations 
Woo  the  Engli^  Tongue,  not  doubting 
«Jt  they  will  be  acceptable  to  all  my  cu- 
»WM  readers. 

The  Endish  delight  in  alence  more  than 
"V  other  European  nation,  if  the  remarks 
*hich  are  made  on  us  by  foreigners  are 
•^"e-  Our  ^scourse  is  not  kept  up  in  con- 
versation, but  falls  into  more  pauses  and 
intervals  than  in  our  neighbouring  coun- 
'nes;  as  it  is  observed,  that  tbe  matter  of 


our  writings  is  thrown  much  doser  tocher, 
and  lies  in  a  narrower  compass  tihan  is  umial 
in  the  works  of  foreign  authors:  for,  to  fa- 
vour our  natural  taciturnity,  when  we  are 
obliged  to  utter  our  thoughts,  we  do  it  in 
the  shortest  way  we  are  able,  and  give  a* 
quick  a  birth  to  our  conceptions  as  possible. 
This  humour  shows  itself  in  several  re- 
marks that  we  may  make  upon  the  English 
language.  As  first  of  all  by  its  abounding 
in  monosyllables,  which  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity of  delivering  our  thoughts  in  few 
sounds.  This  indeea  takes  off  from  the 
elegance  rf  our  tongue,  but  at  the  same  time 
expresses  our  ideas  in  the  readiest  manner, 
and  consequently  answers  the  first  design  c^ 
speech  better  than  the  multitude  of  sylla- 
bles, which  make  the  words  of  other  lan- 
guages more  tunable  and  sonorous.  The 
sounds  cS  our  English  words  are  commonly 
like^thOse  of  string  music,  short  and  tran- 
sient, which  rise  and  perish  upon  a  ande 
touch;  those  of  other  languages  are  like  uie 
notes  of  wind  instruments,  sweet  and  swell- 
ing, and  lengthened  out  into  variety  of 
modtdation. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  observe,  diat 
where  the  words  are  not  monosyllables,  we 
often  make  them  so,  as  much  as  lies  in  our 
power,  by  our  rapidity^  of  pronunciation;  as 
It  generally  happens  in  most  of  our  long 
words  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin, 
where  we  contract  the  length  of  the  sylla- 
bles that  gives  them  a  grave  and  solemn 
wr  in  their  own  language,  to  make  them 
more  proper  for  despatch,  and  more  con- 
form able  to  the  genius  of  our  tongue.  This 
we  may  find  in  a  multitude  of  words,  as 
•liberty,  conspiracy,  theatre,  orator, '8cc. 

The  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity 
has  of  late  years  made  a  very  considerable 
alteration  in  our  language,  by  clonng  in  one 
syllable  the  termination  of  our  przterper- 
feet  tense,  as  in  these  words,  'drown'd, 
walk'd,  arriv'd,'  for  'drowned,  walked, 
arrived,'  wTiich  has  very  much  disfigured 
the  tongue,  and  turned  a  tenth  part  of  our 
smoothest  words  into  so  many  clusters  of 
consonants.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  want  of  vowels  in  our  language 
has  been  the  general  complaint  of  our 
p)olitest  authors,  who  nevertheless  are  the 
men  that  have  made  these  retrenchments, 
and  consequently  very  much  increased  our 
former  scarcity. 

This  reflection  on  the  words  that  end  in 
frf,  I  have  heard  iii  conversation,  from  one 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  this  age  has  pro- 
duced.* I  think  we  may  add  to  the  fore- 
foing  observation,  the  change  which  hag 
appened  in  our  laneiu^,  by  the  abbre- 
viation of  several  words  that  are  terminated 
in  eth,  by  substituting  an  «  in  the  roonv  of 
the  last  syllable,  as  m  '  drowns,  walks,  ar- 
rives,' and  innumerable  other  words,  which 


*  This  waf  probably  Dean  Swift,  who  baa  made  iha 
name  observation  in  hia  proposal  for  correcting,  improv. 
inK,  and  ascertaining  tbe  English  Tongue,  Ac— Ses 
Bwift't  Worka. 
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in  the  pranmciation  of  our  forefathers  were 
'drowneth,  walketh,  arriveth.'  This  has 
'Wonderfully  multiplied  a  letter  which  was 
before  too  freauent  in  the  English  tongue, 
and  added  to  tnat  hissing  in  our  language, 
which  is  taken  so  much  notice  of  by  foreign- 
ers;  but  at  the  same  time  humours  our 
taciturnity,  and  eases  us  of.  many  superflu- 
ous syllables. 

I  might  here  observe,  that  the  same  an- 
gle letter  on  many  occasions  does  the  office 
of  a  whole  word,  and  represents  the  '  his' 
and  '  her*  of  our  forefathers.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  ear  of  a  fo^tigner,  which  is 
the  best  judge  in  this  case,  would  verv 
much  disapprove  of  such  innovations,  whicn 
indeed  we  oo  ourselves  in  some  measure, 
by  retaining  the  old  termination  in  writing, 
•nd  in  all  the  solemn  offices  of  our  religion. 

As  in  the  instances  I  have  given  we  nave 
epitomized  many  of  our  particular  words  to 
the  detriment  of  our  tongue,  so  on  other  oc- 
casions we  have  drawn  two  words  into  one, 
which  has  likewise  very  much  untuned  our 
language,  and  clo^^ed  it  with  consonants,  as 
•  mayn't,  can't,  shan't,  won't,'  and  the  like, 
for  'may  not,  can  not,  shaB  not,  wiU  not,' 
&c 

It  IB  perhaps  tiiis  humour  c(  speaking  no 
more  toan  we  needs  must,  whMA  has  so 
soiaerably  curtailed  some  of  cur  words,  that 
in  familiar  writings  and  conversations  they 
often  lose  all  but  thar  first  syllables,  as  in 
'  mob.  rep.  pas.  incogs'  and  tlie  like;  and  as 
all  ridicmous  words  make  thor  first  entry 
Into  a  language  by  familiar  phrasM,  I  dare 
not  anrvtrer  for  these,  that  tney  will  not  in 
time  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  ot  our  tongue. 
We  see  some  of  our  poets  have  been  so  in- 
<di8creet  as  to  imitate  Hudibras's  doggrel 
«xpre8aons  in  their  serious  compositions, 
t>y  throwing  out  the  ngns  of  our  substan- 
lives,  which  are  essential  to  the  English 
language.  Vay,  this  humour  of  shortening 
our  language  had  once  run  so  far,  that  some 
of  our  celebrated  authors,  among  whom  we 
may  reckon  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  in  par- 
ticular, b^an  to  prune  their  words  ot  all 
flnperflnous  letters,  as  they  termed  them, 
in  order  to  adjust  the  spelling  to  the  pro- 
nunciation; which  would  have  coofoonded 
all  our  etymologies,  and  have  quite  de- 
strwed  our  tongue. 

We  may  here  likewise  observe  that  our 
proper  names  when  familiarized  in  English, 
f;eneraUy  dwindle  to  monosyllables,  whereas 
m  other  modem  languages  thev  receive  a 
softer  tofn  on  this  occasion,  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  syllable. — Nick  in  Italian  is  Nico- 
lina;  Jack  in  French  Janot;  and  so  of  the 
rest 

There  is  another  particular  in  our  lan- 
guage which  is  a  great  instance  cf  our  fru- 
gality of  woi'ds,  and  that  is,  the  suppres»ng 
of  several  particles  which  must  oe  pro- 
duced in  other  tongues  to  make  a  sentence 
intelligible.  This  often  perplexes  the  best 
writers,  when  they  find  the  relatives, 
'  whom,  which,'  or  <  thejr,'  at  their  mercy. 


whether  they  may  have  admission  or  not; 
and  will  never  be  decided  until  we  have 
something  like  as  academy,  that  by  the  best 
authorities  and  rules  drawn  frtnn  the  a^ogy 
of  languages  shall  settle  all  centroversies 
between  grammar  and  idiom. 

I  have  only  conndered  our  language  as  it 
shows  the  genius  and  naiural  temper  of  the 
English,  which  is  modest,  thougntfiil,  and 
sincere,  and  which,  perhajjs,  may  recom- 
mend the  people,  tiiwigh  it  has  spoiled  the 
tongue.  We  might,  perhaps,  carry  the 
same  thought  into  other  languages,  and  de- 
duce a  great  part  of  what  is  peculiar  to 
them  from  the  genius  of  the  people  who 
speak  them.  It  is  certain,  the  light  talka- 
tive humour  of  the  French  has  not  a  little 
infected  their  timgue,  which  might  be  shown 
by  many  instances;  as  the  genius  of  the 
Italians,  which  is  so  much  addicted  to  music 
and  ceremony,  has  moulded  all  their  words 
and  phrases  to  those  particular  uses.  The 
statdiness  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards 
shows  itself  to  perfection  in  the  solemnity 
of  their  language;  and  the  blunt  honest 
humour  of  the  Germans  sounds  better  in 
the  roughness  of  the  High-Dutch,  than  it 
would  in  a  politer  tongue.  C. 


No.  136.]    Monday,  jf^gtut  6,  ITlh 

PirtU*  mendaeior. 

»r.  Ub.  S.  1^  L  US. 
A  gicsur  Uar  futUa  aarer  knd. 

According  to  the  request  of  this  strange 
fellow,  I  shall  print  the  following  letter: 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  shall  without  any 
manner  of  preface  or  apology  acqu^nt  yoo, 
that  I  am,  and  ever  have  been  from  my 
youth  upward  one  of  the  greatest  liars  this 
island  has  produced.  I  have  read  all  the 
moralists  upon  the  subject,  but  could  never 
find  any  effect  their  discourses  had  upon 
me,  but  to  add  to  my  misfortune  by  new 
thoughts  and  ideas,  and  making  me  more 
ready  in  my  language,  and  capable  of  some- 
times mixing  sfeeming  truths  with  my  im- 
probabilities. With  this  strong  pasrion  to- 
wards falsehood  in  this  kind,  there  does  not 
live  an  honester  man,  or  a  sincerer  friend; 
but  my  im^jnation  runs  away  with  me, 
and  whatever  is  started,  I  have  such  a 
scene  of  adventures  appears  in  an  instant 
before  me,  that  I  cannot  help  uttering  them, 
though  to  my  immediate  confusion,  I  can- 
not but  know  I  am  liable  to  be  detected  by 
the  first  man  I  meet. 

'Upon  occasion  of  the  mention  of  the 
batfle  of  Pultowa,^  I  could  not  forbear 
giving  an  account  of  a  kinsman  of  mine,  a 
young  merchant  who  was  bred  at  Moscow, 
that  had  too  much  mettie  to  attend  books 
of  entries  and  accounts,  when  there  was  »o 


•  Fontht  Jnly  8, 1709,  between  Chartea  Xlt  of  Swe- 
den and  Peter  I.  emperor  of  Kuaeia :  wherein  Oharlna 
waa  entirety  de&atad.  and  oomfelM  to  aaek  nbtft  ia 
Turks/. 
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Ktive  a  scene  in  the  countiy  where  he  Te- 
nded, and  followed  the  Czar  as  a  volunteer. 
This  warm  youth  fborn  at  the  instant  the 
thing  was  spoke  of)  was  the  man  who  un- 
hwsed  the  Swedi^  general,  he  was  the 
occasion  that  the  Awscovites  kept  their  fire 
in  so  sol<Ser-Uke  a  manner,  and  brought  up 
ttose  troops  which  were  covered  ftxim  the 
eneniy  at  the  beginning  of  the  day;  besides 
this,  he  had  at  last  the  good  fortune  to  be 
the  man  who  took  Count  Piper.*   With  all 
this  fire  T  knew  my  cousin  to  be  the  civilest 
creature  in  the  world.    He  never  made  any 
ifflpertinent  show  of  his  valour,  and  then  he 
had  an  excellent  genius  for  the  world  in 
every  other  kind.    I  had  letters  from  him 
(here'I  felt  in  my  pockets)  that  exactly 
spoke  the  Czar's  character,  which  I  knew 
iwfectly  well;  and  I  could  not  forbear  con- 
cluding, that  I  lay  with  his  imDerial  majesty 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  all  me  while  he 
lodged  at  Deptford.  +    What  is  worse  than 
all  this,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  to  me,  but 
yai  give  me  some  occasion  of  coming  out 
with  one  lie  or  other,  that  has  neither  wit, 
hnmoar,  prospect  of  interest,  or  any  other 
motive  that  I  can  think  of  in  nature.     The 
other  day,  when  one  was  commending  an 
eminent  and  learned  divine,  what  occasion 
in  the  world  had  I  to  say, '  Methinks  he 
would  look  more  venerable  if  he  were  not 
so  fejr  a  man?"  I  remember  the  company 
smiled.    I  have  seen  the  gentleman  smce, 
and  he  is  coal-black.    I  have  intimations 
every  dsiy  in  my  life  that  nobody  believes 
me,  yet  I  am  never  the  better.    I  was  say- 
ing somethingthe  other  day  to  an  old  friend 
at  Will's  crffee-house,  and  he  made  no 
manner  of  answer;  but  told  me  that  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Tully  the  orator  having  two 
or  three  times  together  said  to  him',  with- 
nit  recdving  any  answer,  "that  upon  his 
honwir  he  was  but  that  very  month  forty 
years  of  age;"  TuUy  answered,  "Surely 
you  think  me  the  most  incredulous  man  in 
the  worid,  if  I  do  not  believe  what  you  have 
told  me  every  day  these  ten  years."    The 
mischief  of  it  is,  I  find  myself  wonderfully 
inclined  to  have  been  present  at  every  oc- 
currence that  is  spoken  of  before  me;  this 
has  led  me  into  many  inconveniences,  but 
indeed  they  have  been  the  fewer,  because 
I  am  no  ill-natured  man,  and  never  speak 
things  to  any  man's  disadvantage.    I  never 
^Srectly  defame,  but  I  do  what  is  as  bad  in 
the  consequence,  for  I  have  often  made  a 
man  say  such  and  such  a  lively  expresnon, 
who  was  bom  a  mere  elder  brother.  When 
one  has  said  in  my  hearing,  "  Such  a  one  is 
BO  wiser  than  he  should  be."  I  immediately 
hwe  replied,  "Now,  'fWith,  I  cannot  see 
that,  he  said  a  very  good  thing  to  my  lord 
Soch-a-One,  upon  such  an  occasion,  and 
^KUke."    Such  an  honest  dolt  as  this  has 
been  watched  in  every  expression  he  uttei^ 
ed,  upon  my  recommendation  of  him,  and 


*  Prime  MlaMarofClMrim  Xn. 
t  In  tte  ffriaf  <rf  U»  TMT  lass. 


consequently  been  subject  to  the  more  ridi- 
cule. I  once  endeavoured  to  cure  myself  of 
this  impertinent  quality,  and  resolved  to 
hold  my  tongue  for  seven  days  together;  I 
did  so,  out  then  I  had  so  many  wwks  and 
unnecessary  distortions  c£  my  face  upon 
what  any  body  else  said,  that  I  found  I  only 
forbore  the  expression,  and  that  I  still  lied 
in  my  heart  to  every  man  I  met  with.  You 
are  to  know  <Hie  thing,  (which  I  believe  you 
will  say  is  a  pity,  considering  the  use  I 
should  have  made  of  it,)  I  never  travelled 
in  my  Ufe;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
could  have  spoken  of  any  foreign  country 
with  more  familiarity  than  I  do  at  present^ 
in  company  who  are  strangers  to  me.  I 
have  cursra  the  hins  in  Germany;  com- 
mended the  brothels  at  Venice;  the  free- 
dom of  conversation  in  France;  and  though 
I  never  was  out  of  this  dear  town,  and  fifty 
miles  about  it,  have  been  three  nights  to- 
gether do^^  by  bravos,  for  an  mtrigue 
with  a  caramal's  mistress  at  Rome. 

^  It  were  endless  to  give  you  partacolars 
of  this  kind;  but  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, there  are  about  twenty  or  thirty  of 
us  in  this  town;  I  mean,  by  mis  town,  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster;  I  say 
there  are  in  town  a  sufficient  number  of  ns 
to  make  a  society  among  ourselves;  and 
since  we  cannot  tie  beliewd  any  longer,  I 
beg  of  you  to  print  this  my  letter,  that  we 
may  meet  together,  and  be  under  such 
regulation  as  mere  may  be  no  occasion  for 
beUef  or  confidence  amongns.  If  you  think 
fit,  we  might  be  called  "The  Historians," 
for  liar  is  become  a  very  harsh  word.  And 
that  a  member  of  the  society  may  not  here- 
after be  ai  received  by  the  rest  of  the  world, 
I  desire  you  would  explain  a  little  this  sort 
of  men,  and  not  let  us  historians  be  ranked, 
as  we  are  in  the  imagination  of  ordinary 
people,  among  common  liars,  make-bates, 
impostors,  and  incendiaries.  For  your  in- 
struction herefai,  you  are  to  know  that  an 
historian  in  conversation  is  oily  a  person  of 
so  pregnant  a  fancy,  that  he  cannot  be  con- 
tented witii  ordinary  occurrences.  I  know 
amanof  quality  of  our  order,  who  is  of  the 
wrong  side  of  rarty-^hree,  and  has  been  of 
that  age,  according  to  Tolly's  jest,  for  some 
years  nnce,  whose  vein  is  upon  the  roman- 
tic Give  him  the  least  occasion,  and  he 
will  tell  you  something  so  very  particular 
that  happened  in  such  a  year,  and  in  such 
company,  where  l^  the  by  was  present  such 
a  one,  who  was  afterwards  made  such  a 
thing.  Out  of  all  these  circumstances,  in 
the  best  language  of  the  world,  he  will  join 
together,  with  such  probable  incidents,  an 
account  that  shows  a  person  of  the  deepest 
penetratlwi,  the  hoiestest  mind,  and  withal 
something  so  humble  when  he  speaks  of 
himself,  that  you  would  admire.  Dear  sir, 
why  should  this  be  lying!  There  is  nothing 
so  instructive.'  He  has  withal  the  gravest 
aspect;  something  so  very  venerable  and 
great!  Another  erf  these  historians  is 
yoBBg  man  whom  we  would  take  in,  though 
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he  extremely  wants  parts;  as  people  send 
children  (before  they  can  learn  any  thing,) 
to  school,  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way. 
——He  tells  things  which  have  nothing  at 
all  in  them,  and  can  neither  please  nor  dis- 
please, but  merely  take  up  your  time  to  no 
manner  d  purpose,  no  manner  of  delight; 
but  he  is  good-natured,  and  does  it  because 
he  loves  to  be  saying  something  to  you,  and 
entertain  you. 

•I  could  name  ^ou  a  soldier  that  hath 
done  very  great  things  without  slaughter; 
he  is  prodigiously  dull  and  slow  of  head, 
but  what  he  can  say  is  for  ever  false,  so  that 
we  must  have  him. 

'Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  of  one  more, 
who  is  a  lover;  he  is  the  most  afflicted  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  lest  what  happened  be- 
tween him  and  a  great  beauty  should  ever 
be  known.  Yet  again  he  comforts  himself. 
— "  Hang  the  jade,  her  woman.  If  money 
can  keep  the  slut  trusty  I  will  do  it,  though 
I  mortgage  every  acre;  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra tor  that;  all  for  love  ana  the  world 
well  lost"* 

•  Then,  sir,  there  is  my  little  merchant, 
honest  Indigo,  of  the  'Change,  there  is  my 
man  for  loss  and  gain;  there  is  tare  and  tret, 
there  is  lying  all  round  the  globe;  he  has 
such  a  prodigious  intelligence,  he  knows  all 
the  Frtiich  are  doing,  or  what  we  intend 
or  out,!  it  to  intend,  and  has  it  from  such 
hands. — ^But,  alas,  whither  am  I  running! 
while  I  complain,  while  I  remonstrate  to 
you,  even  aU  this  is  a  lie,  and  there  is  not 
one  such  person  of  quality,  lover,  scddier, 
or  merchant,  as  I  have  now  described  in 
the  whole  world,  that  I  know  of.  But  I  will 
catch  myself  once  in  my  life,  and  in  ^ite 
of  nature  speak  one  truth,  to  wit,  that  I  am 
your  humble  servant,  &c'  T. 


Na  137.]     Tuesday,  Augutt  7, 1711. 

At  iMK  ttiun  lervii  Kmper  libera  niernnt,  timerent, 
gaadeient,  dolerent,  mo  potiiu  qaam  alteritu  irbitrio. 

TalLSfut. 

Em  iliTet  wen  alwijn  it  libmty  to  Aar,  rejoioe, 
and  (riere,  at  their  own  ratbw  than  aaotlKT'i  pleasure*. 

It  is  no  small  concern  to  me,  that  I  find 
so  many  complunts  from  that  part  of  man- 
kind whose  portion  it  is  to  live  m  servitude, 
that  those  whom  tiiey  depend  upon  will 
not  aUow  them  to  be  even  as  happy  as  their 
condition  will  admit  of.  There  are,  as  these 
unhappy  correspondents  inform  me,  mas- 
ters who  are  offended  at  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance, and  think  a  servant  has  broke  loose 
from  them,  if  he  does  not  preserve  the  ut- 
most awe  in  their  presence.  There  is  one 
who  says,  if  he  looKs  satisfied,  his  master 
asks  him, '  What  makes  him  so  pert  this 
morning?  if  a  little  sour,  •  Hark  ye,  sirrah, 
are  not  you  paid  your  wages.*'  The  poor 
creatures  live  in  the  most  extreme  misery 


*  TUa  if  u  allneion  to  Dralen'a  iilaf  of  AU  for  Love, 
ortbeWofldweULost.  It  la  geanallr  ooaaideMd  tiM 
tan  diuutic  iirodaelioB  of  that  great  man. 


together;  the  master  knows  not  how  to  pre- 
serve respect,  nor  the  servant  how  to  give 
it  It  seems  this  person  is  of  a  sullen  na- 
ture, that  he  knows  but  little  satisfaction 
in  the  midst  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  and 
secretly  frets  to  see  any  appearance  of  con- 
tent in  one  that  lives  upon  the  hundredth, 
part  of  his  income,  while  he  is  unhappy  in 
the  possession  of  the  whole.  Uneasy  per- 
sons, who  cannot  p>ossess  their  own  minds, 
vent  their  spleen  upon  all  who  depend  npoa 
them;  which,  I  think,  b  expressed  in  a 
lively  manner  in  the  following  letters. 

•August's,  171L 
<  SiK.^I  have  read  your  Spectator  of  the 
third  of  the  last  month,  and  wish  I  had  the 
happiness  of  being  preferred  to  serve  so 
good  a  master  as  Sir  Roger.  The  character 
of  my  master  is  the  very  reverse  of  that 
good  and  gentle  knight's.  All  his  direc- 
tions are  given,  and  his  mind  revealed,  bjr 
way  of  contraries:  as  when  any  thing  is  to 
be  remembered,  with  a  peculiar  cast  of  face 
he  cries,  "  Be  sure  to  foreet  now. "  If  I  ant 
to  m^e  haste  back,  "  Do  not  come  these 
two  hours;  be  sure  to  call  by  the  way  upon 
some  of  your  companions."  Then  another 
excellent  way  of  his  is,  if  he  sets  me  any 
thing  to  do,  which  he  knows  must  necessa- 
rily take  up  half  a  day,  he  calls  ten  times  ' 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  know  whether  I 
have  done  yet.  This  is  his  manner;  and 
the  same  perverseness  runs  through  all  his 
actions,  according  as  the  circumstances 
vary.  .  Besides  all  this,  he  is  so  suspicious, 
that  he  submits  himself  to  the  drudgery  of 
a  spy.  He  is  as  unhappy  himself  as  he 
makes  his  servants:  he  is  constantly  watch- 
ing us,  and  we  differ  no  more  in  pleasure 
and  liberty  than  as  a  jailer  and  a  prisoner. 
He  lays  traps  for  faults,  and  no  sooner  makes 
a  discovery,  but  falls  into  such  language, 
as  I  am  more  ashamed  <^for  coming  from 
him,  than  for  being  directed  to  me.  This, 
sir,  is  a  short  sketch  of  a  master  I  have 
served  upwards  of  nine  years;  and  though 
I  have  never  wronged  him,  I  confess  mv 
despair  of  pleasing  him  has  very  mucn 
abated  my  endeavour  to  do  it.  If  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  steal  a  sentence  out  oi  my 
master's  Clarendon,  I  shall  tell  you  my 
case  in  a  word—"  Being  used  worse  than  I 
deserved,  I  cared  less  to  deserve  well  than 
I  had  done."  I  am,  sir, your  humble  ser- 
vant, RALPH  VALET.* 

•Deah  Mr.  Spfcter, — ^I  am  the  next 
thing  to  a  lady's  woman,  and  am  under  both 
my  lady  and  her  woman.  I  am  so  used  by 
them  both,  that  I  should  be  very  riad  to 
see  them  both  in  the  Specter.  iSy  lady 
herself  is  of  no  mind  in  the  world,  and  for 
that  reason  her  woman  is  Of  twenty  minds 
in  a  moment  My  lady  is  one  that  never 
knows  what  to  do  with  herself ;  she  pulls  on 
and  puts  off  every  thing  she  wears  twenty 
times  beiiMe  she  resolves  upon  it  for  that 
day.  I  stand  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and 
reach  things  to  her  woman.    When  my 
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ladr  asks  for  a  thing,  I  hear,  and  have 
halt  brought  it,  when  the  woman  meets  me 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  to  recdve  it,  and 
at  that  instant  she  says,  "  No  she  will  not 
have  it."  Then  I  go  oack,  and  her  woman 
comes  up  to  her,  and  by  this  time  she  will 
'  have  th^  and  two  or  three  things  more,  in 
an  instant.  The  woman  and  I  run  to  each 
other;  I  am  loaded  and  delivering  the  things 
to  her,  when  my  lady  says  she  wants  none 
of  all  these  things,  and  we  are  the  dullest 
creatures  in  the  world,  and  she  the  unhap- 
riest  woman  living,  far  she  shall  not  be 
orest  in  any  time.  Thus  we  stand,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  when  our  good  lady, 
with  all  the  patience  in  the  world,  tells  us 
as  plun  as  she  can  speak,  that  she  will 
have  temper 'because  we  have  no  manner 
of  understanding:  and  begins  ag^n  to  dress, 
and  see  if  we  can  find  out  of  ourselves  what 
we  are  to  do.  When  she  is  dressed  she 
goes  to  dinner,  and  after  she  has  disliked 
every  thing  there,  she  calls  for  a  coach, 
then  commands  it  in  again,  and  then  she 
will  not  go  out  at  all,  and  then  will  go  too, 
and  orders  the  chariot  Now,  good  Mr. 
Specter,  I  demre  you  would,  in  the  behalf 
Of  all  who  serve  m>ward  ladies,  give  out  in 
your  paper,  that  nothing  can  be  done  with- 
out allowing  time  for  it,  and  that  one  can- 
not be  back  ^ain  with  what  one  was  sent 
for,  if  one  is  called  back  before  one  can  go 
a  step  for  that  they  want.  And  if  you 
please,  let  them  know  that  all  mistresses 
are  as  like  as  all  servants.  I  am  your  lov- 
ing friend,         PATIENCE  GIDDY.' 

.  These  are  great  calamities;  but  I  met 
fte  other  day  in  the  Five-fields,  towards 
Chelsea,  a  pleasanter  tyrant  than  either  of 
the  above  represented.  A  fat  fellow  was 
puffing  on  in  his  open  waistcoat;  a  boy  of 
fourteen  in  a  livery,  carrying  after  him  his 
cloak,  upper  coat,  hat,  wig,  and  sword. 
The  poor  lad  was  ready  to  sink  with  the 
weight,  and  could  not  keep  up  with  his 
ma^er,  who  turned  back  every  half  fiir- 
kng,  and  wondered  what  made  the  lazy 
Toong  doe  lag  behmd. 

There  is  something  very  unaccountable, 
that  people  cannot  put  themselves  in  the 
oooditiaD  of  the  persons  below  them,  when 
they  conader  the  commands  they  give. 
But  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to 
see  a  fellow  (who,  if  he  were  reduced  to  it, 
would  not  be  hired  by  any  man  living,) 
hment  that  he  is  troubled  with  the  most 
*wthless  dogs  in  nature. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  running  too  far  out 
rf  common  ufe  to  urge,  that  he  who  is  not 
master  of  himself  and  his  own  pasaons, 
««nnot_  be  a  proper  master  of  another. 
Eqnammity  in  a  man's  own  words  and  ac- 
ftas,  will  easily  difiiise  itself  through  his 
■•hole  &mily.  Pamphilio  has  the  happiest 
househtid  of  any  man  I  know,  antt  that 
iwoceeds  trom  the  humane  regard  he  has 
to  them  in  their  private  persons,  sis  well  as 
tt  respect  that  they  arc  his  servants.    If 


there  be  any  occaaon,  wherdn  they  may 
in  themselves  be  supposed  to  be  unfit  to 
attend  their  master's  concerns,  by  reason 
of  any  attention  to  their  own,  he  is  so  good 
as  to  place  himself  in  their  condition.  I 
thought  it  very  becommg  in  him,  when  at 
dinner  the  other  day,  he  made  an  apology 
for  want  of  more  attendants.  He  sidd, 
'  One  of  my  footmen  is  gone  to  the  wedding 
of  his  sister,  and  the  other  I  do  not  expect 
to  wait,  because  his  father  died  but  two 
daysaga'  T. 


Na  138.]     Wednetday,  Augtut  8,  IMl. 

Dtitor  in  re  nan  dnbi*  teitibiu  noB  aecetnriiK — TVO. 
He  SKI  anneceaury  prooft  in  an  iadiapotaUe  point. 

One  meets  now  and  then  with  persons 
who  are  extremely  learned  and  knotty  in 
expounding  clear  cases.  TuUy  tells  us  of 
an  author  that  spent  some  pages  to  prove 
that  generals  could  not  perform  the  great 
enterprises  which  have  made  them  so  illus- 
trious, it  they  had  not  had  men.  He  as- 
serted also,  It  seems,  that  a  minister  at 
home,  no  more  than  a  commander  abroad, 
could  do  any  thing  without  other  men  were 
his  instruments  and  assistants.  On  this 
occasion  he  produces  the  example  of  The- 
mistocles,  Pericles,  Cyrus,  and  Alexander 
himself,  whom  he  denies  to  have  beeti  ca- 
pable of  effecting  what  they  did,  except 
they  had  been  followed  by  others.  It  is 
pleasant  enough  to  see  such  persons  con 
tend  without  opponents,  and  triumph  with 
out  victory. 

The  author  above-mentioned  by  the  ora- 
tor is  placed  for  ever  in  a  very  ridiculous 
light,  and  we  meet  every  day  in  conversa- 
tion such  as  deserve  the  same  kind  of  re- 
nown, for  troubling  those  with  whom  they 
converse  with  the  like  certainties.  The 
persons  that  I  have  always  thought  to  de- 
serve the  highest  admiration  in  this  kind 
are  your  orainary  story-tellers,  who  are 
most  religiously  careful  of  keepmg  to  the 
truth  in  every  particular  circumstance  of 
a  narration,  whether  it  concerns  the  main 
end  or  not.  A  gentleman  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  in  company  with  the  other 
day,  upon  some  occaMon  that  he  was 
pleased  to  take,  said,  he  remembered  a 
very  pretty  repartee  made  by  a  very  witty 
man  in  King  Charles's  time  upon  tiie  like 
occasion,  ri  remember  (said  he,  upon  en- 
tering into  the  tale)  much  about  the  time 
of  Oates's  plot,  that  a  cousin-german  of 
mine  and  I  were  at  the  Bear  in  Holbom. 
No,  I  am  out,  it  was  at  the  Cross-keys, 
but  Jack  Thomson  was  there,  for  he  was 
very  great  with  the  gentleman  who  made 
the  answer.  But  I  am  sure  it  was  spoken 
somewhere  thereabouts,  for  we  drank  a 
bottle  in  that  neighbourhood  every  even 
ing;  but  no  matter  for  all  that,  the  thing  is 
the  same;  but — ' 

He  was  going  on  to  settle  the  geography 
of  the  jest  when  I  left  the  room,  wondering 
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at  this  odd  tnm  of  head  which  can  play 
away  its  words,  with  uttering  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  still  observing  its  own  im- 

r:rtinences,  and  yet  proceeding  in  them. 
do  not  question  but  he  informs  the  rest 
of  his  audience,  who  had  more  patience 
than  I,  of  the  birth  and  parentage,  as  well 
as  the  collateral  alliances  of  his  family  who 
made  the  repartee,  and  of  him  who  pro- 
voked him  to  it 

It  is  no  small  misfortune  to  any  who  have 
a  just  value  for  their  time.  When  this  qua- 
lity of  being  so  verv  circumstantial,  and 
car<^ful  to  be  exact,  happens  to  show  itself 
in  a  man  whose  quality  obliges  them  to  at- 
tend his  proofs,  tnat  it  is  now  day,  and  the 
like.  But  this  is  augrpaented  when  the  same 
geiuus  gets  into  authority,  as  it  often  does. 
Nay,  I  have  known  it  mote  than  once 
ascend  the  veiy  pulpit  One  of  this  sort 
taking  it  in  his  n^d  to  be  a  great  ad^iirer 
of  Dr.  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Beveridge,  never 
failed  of  proving  out  of  these  great  authors 
things  which  no  man  living  would  have  de- 
nied him  upon  his  own  single  authority. 
One  day  resolving  to  come  to  the  point  m 
hand,  he  said,  '  according  to  that  excellent 
divine,  1  will  enter  upon  the  matter,  or  in 
his  words,  in  his  fifteenth  sermon  of  the 
folio  edition,  page  160,— 

"  I  shall  briefly  explain  the  words,  and 
then  conader  the  matter  contained  in 
them." 

This  honest  gentleman  needed  not,  one 
would  think,  strain  his  modesty  so  far  as  to 
alter  his  design  of  •  entering  upon  the  mat- 
ter,' to  that  of  'briefly  explaining.'  But 
ao  it  was,  that  he  would  not  even  be  con- 
tented with  that  authority,  but  added  also 
the  other  divine  to  strengthen  his  method, 
and  told  us,  '  with  the  pious  and  learned 
Dr.  Beveridge,  page  4th  of  his  ninth  vo- 
lume, "I  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  as 
plsdn  as  I  can  from  the  words  which  I  have 
now  read,  wherein  for  that  purpose  we 

shall   omsider "    This  wiseacre  was 

reckoned  by  the  parish,  who  ^d  not  un- 
derstand him,  a  most  excellent  preacher; 
but  that  he  read  too  much,  and  was  so 
humble  that  he  did  not  trust  enough  to  his 
own  parts. 

Next  to  these  ingenious  gentlemen,  who 
argue  for  what  nobody  can  deny  them,  are 
to  De  ranked  a  sort  of  people  who  do  not  in- 
deed attempt  to  prove  insignificant  things, 
but  are  ever  labouring  to  r^se  arguments 
with  you  alxiut  matters  you  will  give  up 
to  them  without  the  least  controversy.  One 
of  these  people  told  a  gentleman  who  said 
he  saw  Mr.  Such-a-One  go  this  morning 
at  nine  of  the  dock  towards  the  Gravel- 
pits;  '  Sr,  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  that, 
for  though  I  am  very  loth  to  have  any  dis- 
pute with  you,  yet,  I  must  take  the  liberty 
to  tell  you,  it  was  nine  when  I  saw  him  at 
St  James's.'  When  men  of  this  genius  are 
pretty  feir  gone  in  learning  they  will  put 
you  to  prove  that  snow  is  white,  and  when 
you  are  upcnt  that  tojjuc  can  say  that  there 


is  really  no  such  thing  as  colour  in  nattire; 
in  a  word,  they  can  turn  what  little  know- 
ledge they  have  into  a  ready  capacity  of 
raising  doubts;  into  a  capacity  of  being  al- 
ways frivolous  and  always  unanswerajle. 
It  was  of  two  disputants  of  this  impertin«it 
and  laborious  kind  that  the  cynic  said, 
*  One  of  these  fellows  is  milking  a  ram,  and 
the  other  holds  the  paiL' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

'The  exercises  of  the  snuff-box,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  fashionable  airs  and  mo.^ 
tions,  in  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  the 
fan,  will  be  taught  with  the  best  pliun  or 
perfumed  snuff,  at  Charles  LiUie \  per- 
mmer,  at  the  comer  of  Beaufort-buildings, 
in  the  Strand,  and  attendance  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  merchants  about  the 
Exchange  for  two  hours  every  day  at  noon, 
except  Saturdays,  at  a  toy-shop,  near  Gar- 
raway"?  coffee-house.  There  will  be  like- 
wise taught  the  ceremony  of  the  snuff-box, 
or  rules  for  offering  snuff  to  a  stranger,  a 
friend,  or  a  mistress,  according  to  the  de- 
gree d  familiarity  or  distance;  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  careless,  the  scomftl,  the 
politic,  and  the  suriy  pinch,  and  the  ges- 
tures proper  to  each  of  them. 

•N.  B.  The  undertaker  does  not  ques- 
tion but  in  a  short  time  to  have  formed  a 
body  of  regular  snuff-boxes  ready  to  meet 
and  make  head  agtdnst  all  the  regiment  of 
fans  which  have  been  lately  disciplined 
and  are  now  in  motion.'  T. 


Na  139.]     Thunday,  ^uguat  9,  iril. 

Vera  gloria  ndi«et  a«it,  atqne  etiun  propaf atur  • 
Acta  omnia  cclcriicr,  tanquam  flwculi,  decidant,  nee 
•imulatum  pote<t  quidquam  em  diuturnum.      TWL 

True  glorv  taltcs  root,  and  evon  vpreada:  all  fhlatt 
pretencm.  like  flomra,  din  to  tiK  groiuid ;  nor  can  uty 
oounter&ii  laat  long. 

Of  all  the  affections  which  attend  hu- 
man life,  the  love  of  glory  is  the  most  ar- 
dent According  as  this  is  cultivated  in 
princes,  it  produces  the  greatest  good  or 
the  greatest  evil.  Where  sovereigns  hare 
it  by  impressions  received  from  Mucatiaa 
only,  it  creates  an  ambitious  rather  than  a 
noble  mind:  where  it  is  the  natural  bent  of 
the  prince's  inclination,  it  prompts  him  t» 
the  pursuit  of  things  truly  glorious.  The 
two  greatest  men  now  in  Europe  (acc< 
to  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
great)  are  Lewis  Kmg  of  France,  and 
Peter  Emperor  of  Rusda.  As  it  is  certan 
that  all  fame  does  not  arise  from  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  it  is,  methinks,  no  nnpleas- 
ing  amusement  to  examine  the  gjorv  of 
these  potentates,  and  distingiush  that  which, 
is  empty,  perishing,  and  frivolous,  fironca 
what  IS  solid,  lastine,  and  important 

Lewis  of  France  nad  lus  infancy  attend- 
ed by  crafty  and  worldly  men,  who  made 
extent  of  territory  the  most  glorious  hi— 
stance  of  power,  and  mistook  the  spreadiiqgf 
of  fune  for  the  acquisition  dt  h(maur.  Tiae 
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yoonf  monarch's  heart  was  by  such  con- 
vemtkm  easily  deluded  into  a  icndness  for 
vain-glory,  and  upon  these  unjust  princi- 
ples to  form  or  fjall  in  with  suitable  projects 
of  inraaon,  rapine,  murder,  and  all  the 
emits  that  attend  war  when  it  is  uniust 
At  the  same  time  this  tyranny  was  lud, 
Kienccs  and  arts  were  encouraged  in  the 
most  generous  manner,  as  if  men  of'  higher 
facnlues  were  to  be  bribed  to  permit  the 
massacre  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Every 
mperstructnre  which  the  court  of  Fmnce 
Wh  upon  their  first  designs,  which  were 
in  ttiemselves  vicious,  was  suitable  to  its 
&Ise  foundation.  The  ostentatioh  of  riches, 
the  vanity  of  equipage,  shame  of  poverty, 
sad  ignorance  of  modesty,  were  the  com- 
mon arts  of  life :  the  generous  love  of  one 
Wnnan  was  changed  mto  gallantry  for  all 
the  sex,  and  friendship  among  men  turned 
into  ccmraerce  of  interest,  or  mere  profes- 
sions. •  While  these  were  the  rales  of  life, 
peijuries  in  the  prince,  and  a  general  cor- 
roptjon  of  manners  in  ihe  subject,  were  the 
snares  in  which  France  has  entangled  all 
her  neighbours. '  With  such  felse  colours 
hare  the  eves  of  Lewis  been  enchanted, 
ftwn  the  debauchery  of  his  eariy  youth,  to 
the  superstition  of  his  present  old  age. 
Rence  it  is,  that  he  has  the  patience  to 
hsve  statues  erected  to  his  prowess,  his 
vaknr,  his  fortitude,  and  in  the  softness 
and  Inxurv  of  u  court  to  be  applauded  for 
B^nBmmity  and  enterprise  m  military 
achievements. 

Peter  Alexovitz  of  Russia,  when  he 
came  to  years  of  manhood,  though  he 
found  himself  emperor  of  a  vast  and  nu- 
merals people,  master  of  an  endless  terri- 
tory, sd>solute  commander  of  the  lives  and 
fcroines  of  his  subjects,  in  the  midst  of  this 
nnbounded  power  and  greatness,  turned  his 
thoaghts  upon  himself  and  people  with  sor- 
nw.  Sordid  ignorance  anda  brute  manner 
of  Bfe,  this  generous  prince  beheld  and  con- 
tanned,  from  the  light  of  his  own  genius. 
i£s  judgment  suggested  this  to  him,  and  his 
coorage  prompted  him  to  amend  it  In 
order  to  tnis,  he  did  not  send  to  the  nation 
from  whence  the  rest  of  the  world  has  bor- 
rowed its  politeness,  but  himself  left  his 
diadem  to  learn  the  true  way  to  glory  and 
honour,  and  application  to  useful  arts, 
'Vherein  to  employ  the  laborious,  the  sim- 
pie>  the  honest  part  of  his  people.  Me- 
chanic employments  and  operaticms  were 
verjr  justly  the  first  oMects  of^his  fevour 
•nd  observaticm.  With  this  glorious  in- 
tention he  travelled  into  foreign  nations  in 
to  obscure  manner,  above  receiving  little 
«wwrs  where  he  sojourned,  but  prying 
mto  wbf^  was  of  more  consequence,  weir 
Utaafpeaceandof  war.  By  this  means  has 
^KKMCt  prince  lud  the  foundation  of  a 
tMUHd  tasting  fonne,  by  jiersonal  labour, 
*  knowledge,  personal  valour.    It 
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grace?  Who  etet  thought  himself  mean 
in  absolute  power,  till  he  had  learned  to 
use  it? 

If  we  conader  this  wonderful  person,  it 
is  perplexity  to  know  where  to  begin  his 
encomium.  Others  may,  in  a  metaphori- 
cal or  philosophical  sense,  be  said  to  com- 
mand  themselves,  but  this  emperor  is  also 
literally  under  his  own  command.  How 
goierous  and  how  good  was  his  entering 
his  own  name  as  a  private  man  in  the  army 
he  raised,  that  n<me  in  it  might  expect  to 
outrun  the  steps  with  which  he  himself  ad- 
vance!  By  such  measures  this  godlike 
Erince  learned  to  conquer,  leamea  to  use 
is  conquests.  How  terrible  has  he  ap- 
peared m  battle,  how  gentle  in  victory! 
Shall  theti  the  base  arts  of  the  Frenchman 
be  held  polite,  and  the  honest  labours  of 
the  Russian  barbarous?  No:  barbarit;^  is 
the  ignorance  of  true  honour,  or  placing 
any  thing  instead  of  it  The  unjust  prince 
is  Ignoble  and  barbarous,  the  good  prince 
oiUv  renowned  and  glorious. 

Though  men  may  impose  upon  them- 
selves what  they  please  by  their  corrupt 
imaginations,  truth  will  ever  keep  its  sta- 
tion; and  as  glory  is  nothing  else  but  the 
shadow  of  virtue,  it  will  certainly  disap- 
piear  at  the  departure  of  virtue.  But  how 
carefully  ought  the  true  notions  of  it  to  be 
preserved,  and  how  industrious  should  we 
be  to  encourage  any  impulses  towards  it! 
The  Westminster  school-boy  that  said  the 
other  day  be  could  not  sleep  or  play  for 
the  colours  in  the  hall,*  ought  to  he  free 
from  receiving  a  blow  for  ever. 

But  let  us  consider  what  is  truly  glorious 
accordii^  to  the  author  I  have  to-day 
quoted  in  the  front  of  my  palter. 

The  perfection  of  glory,  says  Tully,  con- 
sists in  these  three  ^rticulars;  '  That  the 
rjple  love  us;  that  they  have  confidence 
us;  that  bemg  affected  with  a  certain 
admiration  towards  us,  they  think  we  de- 
serve honour.'  This  was  spoken  of  great- 
ness in  a  commonwealth.  But  if  one  were 
to  form  a  notion  of  consummate  glory 
under  our  constitutitm,  one  must  add  to  the 
above-mentioned  felicities  a  certain  neces- 
sary in  existence,  and  disrelish  of  all  the 
rest,  without  the  prince's  favour.  He 
shouM,  methinks,  have  riches,  power,  ho- 
nonr,  command,  and  glory;  but  riches, 
power,  honour,  command,  and  glory, 
shoold  have  no  charms,  but  as  accompa- 
nied with  the  affection  <n  his  prince.  He 
should,  methinks,  be  popular  because  a 
fevourite,  and  a  favourite  oecause  popular. 
Were  it  not  to  make  the  character  too 
imaginary,  I  would  give  him  sovereignty 
over  some  foreign  territory,  and  make  hint 
esteem  that  an  empty  addition  without  the 
kind  regards  of  his  own  prince.  One  may 
merely  have  an  idea  of  a  man  thus  com- 


•  The  ooloon  ukm  br  the  Duks  of  Marlboroofh  at 
Blenheim,  In  17N,  wore  fixed  op  in  WettmlnKeMuiU 
after  hatlag  bam  csrrM  in  prDMalon  Umsfb  UM 
•ttjr. 
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posed  and  circumstantiated,  and  if  he  vrere 
so  made  for  power  without  a  capacity  of 
giving  jealousy,  he  would  be  also  glorious 
■without  the  posability  of  receiving  dis- 
grace. This  humility  and  this  importance 
must  make  his  glory  immortal. 
These  thoughts  are  apt  to  draw  me  be- 

fond  the  usual  length  of  this  paper;  hut  if 
could  suppose  such  rhapsodies  could  out- 
live the  common  fate  of  orcfinary  things,  I 
would  gay  these  sketches  and  faint  images 
of  glory  were  drawn  in  August,  1711,  when 
Jomi  Duke  of  Marlborough  made  that  me- 
morable march  wherein  he  took  the  French 
lines  without  bloodshed.  T. 


Na  140.]    Friday,  jIuguM  10,  iril. 

Animun  ea'a  aunc  hue,  nuac  dividit  Ulnc 

nrg.  JE%.  i*.S81 

Tbil  way  and  that  the  anzioaa  mind  ia  ton. 

When  I  acquit  my  reader,  that  I  have 
many  other  letters  not  yet  acknowledged, 
I  beueve  he  will  own,  what  I  hate  a  mind 
he  should  believe,  that  I  have  no  small 
charge  upon  me,  but  am  a  person  of  some 
consequence  in  this  world.  I  shall  there- 
fore employ  the  present  hour  only  in  read- 
ing petitions  in  the  order  as  follows. 

*Mr.  Spectator,— I  have  lost  so  much 
time  already,  that  I  dedre,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt hereof,  you  will  sit  down  immediately 
and  g^ve  me  your  answer.  And  I  would 
know  of  you  whether  a  pretender  of  mine 
really  loves  me.  As  well  as  I  can  I  will 
describe  his  manners.  When  he  sees  me 
is  always  talking  of  constancy,  but  vouch- 
safes to  Ti^t  me  but  once  a  lortnight,  and 
then  he  is  always  in  haste  to  be  gone. 
When  I  am  sick,  I  hear  he  says  he  is  migh- 
tily concerned,  but  neither  comes  nor  sends, 
because,  as  he  tells  his  acquaintance  with  a 
sigh,  he  does  not  care  to  let  me  know  all 
the  power  I  have  oVer  him,  and  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  him  to  live  without  me. 
When  he  leaves  the  town  he  writes  once 
in  Ax.  weeks,  dedres  to  hear  from  me, 
compl^s  of  the  torment  of  absence,  speaks 
of  flunes,  tortures,  languishings,  andecsta- 
riea.  He  has  the  cant  of  an  impatient  lover, 
but  keeps  the  pace  of  a  lukewarm  ooe. 
You  know  I  must  not  go  fctster  than  he 
does,  and  to  move  at  this  rate  is  as  tedious 
as  counting  a  great  clock.  But  you  are  to 
know  he  m  rich,  and  my  mother  says,  as  he 
is  slow  he  is  sore;  he  will  love  me  long  if  he 
love  me  littie;  but  I  appeal  to  yon  whether 
he  loves  at  alL  Your  neglected  humble 
servant,  LYDIA  NOVELL.' 

*  All  these  fitUows  who  have  money  are 
extremely  saucy  and  cdd;  pray,  «r,  tell 
them  of  iu' 

•  M«.  Spectator, — ^I  have  been  delight- 
ed with  nothing  more  through  the  whole 
course  of  yaw  writings  than  the  substantial 
Kcoont  you  lately  gave  of  wit,  and  I  could 


wish  you  would  take  some  other  opportu- 
nity to  express  further  the  corrupt  taste 
the  age  has  run  into;  which  I  am  chiefly 
apt  to  attribute  to  the  prevalency  of  a  few 
popular  authors,  whose  merit  in  some  re- 
spects has  given  a  sanction  to  their  faults 
in  pthers.  Thus  the  imitators  of  Milton 
seem  to  place  all  the  excellency  of  that  sort 
of  writing  either  in  the  uncouth  or  antique 
words,  or  something  else  which  was  highly 
vicious,  though  pard«iable  in  that  great 
man.  The  admirers  of  what  we  call  pcnnt, 
or  turn,  look  upon  it  as  the  particular  hap- 
piness to  which  Cowley,  Ovid,  and  others, 
owe  their  reputation,  and  therefore  endea- 
vour to  imitate  them  only  in  such  instances. 
What  is  just,  proper,  and  natural,  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  question  with  them,  but  by 
what  means  a  quaint  antithesis  may  be 
brought  about,  how  one  word  may  be  made 
to  look  two  ways,  and  what  will  b>e  the  cco- 
sequence  of  a  forced  allusion.  Now  though, 
such  authors  appear  to  me  to  resemble 
those  who  make  themselves  fine,  instead 
of  bdng  well-dressed,  or  graceful;  yet  the 
mischief  is,  that  thes^  beauties  in  them, 
which  I  call  blemishes,  are  thought  to  pro- 
ceed from,  luxuriance  of  fancy,  and  over- 
flowing of  good  sense.  In  oDe  word,  they 
have  the  character  of  being  too  witty :  but 
if  you  would  acqiuunt  the  world  they  ai« 
not  witty  at  all,  you  would,  among  many 
others,  oblige,  sir,  your  most  benevolent 
reader,  R.  D.* 

'  Sir, — ^I  am  a  young  woman,  and  reckon- 
ed pretty;  therefore  you  wUl  pardon  me 
that  I  trouble  yisn  to  decide  a  wag^r  be- 
tween me  and  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  is  al- 
ways ccmtradicting  one  because  he  under- 
stands Latin:  pray,  sir,  is  Dimple  spelt 
with  a  single  or  a  double  rt  I  am,  sir, 
your  very  humble  servant, 

'BETTY  SAUNTER-* 

'Pray,  rir,  direct  thus,  "To  the  kind 
Querist,"  and  leave  it  at  Mr.  Lillie's,  for  I 
do  not  care  to  be  known  in  the  thing  at  all. 
I  am,  ar,  again,  your  humble  seryant.* 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  must  needs  trfl 
you  there  are  several  of  your  papers  I  do 
not  much  like.  You  are  onen  so  nice,  there 
isnoenduringyou;  and  so  learned,  there  isno 
understanding  you.  What  have  you  to  do 
with  our  petticoats?  Your  humble  servant- 
'PARTHENOPE.» 

•Mr.  Spectator,— Last  mght,  as  I 
was  walking  in  the  Park,  I  met  a  couple 
of  friends.  "  Pr'ythee,  Jack,"  says  one  of 
them,  "let  us  go  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  for 
I  am  fit  for  nothing  else."  This  ptft  me 
upon  reflecting  on  the  many  miscarriages 
which  happen  in  conversations  over  wine, 
when  men  go  to  the  bottie  to  remove  such 
humours  as  it  only  stirs  up  and  awakens. 
This  I  could  not  attribute  more  to  any 
thbig  than  to  the  humour  of  putting  cotn- 
pany  upon  others  which  men  do  pot  like 
themsuves.     Pray,  sir,  declare  in  yc 
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paiJers,  that  he  who  is  a  troublesome  com- 
panion to  himself,  will  not  be  an  agreeable 
one  to  others.  Let  people  reason  them- 
selves into  good  humour,  before  they  im- 
pose themselves  upon  their  fiienda.  Pray, 
ar,  be  as  doquent  as  you  can  upon  this 
nbject,  and  do  human  life  so  much  good, 
as  to  argue  powerfiilly,  that  it  is  not  every 
odK  that  can  swallow  who  is  fit  to  drink 
a  glass  of  wine.  Your  most  humble  ser- 
vant* 

'Sir,— I  this  monung  cast  my  eye  upon 
yonr  paper  concerning  the  expence  of  time. 
You  are  very  cAIiging  to  the  women,  espe- 
dally  those  who  are  not  young  and  past 
pallantry,  by  touching  so  gently  upon  gam- 
ing: therefore  I  hope  you  do  not  think  it 
wrong  to  employ  a  httle  leisure  time  in  that 
diversion;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  you 
mr  something  upon  the  be&vioor  of  some 
II  the  female  gamesters. 

'  I  have  observed  ladies,'  who  in  all  other 
respects  are  gentle,  good-humoured,  and 
the  very  pinks  of  good-breeding;  who  as 
noQ  as  the  ombre-table  is  called  for  and 
A  down  to  their  business,  are  immediately 
transmigrated  into  the  veriest  wasps  in 
Utare. 

'You  must  know  I  keep  my  temper, 
and  win  th«r  monejr;  but  am  out  of  coun- 
tenance to  take  it,  it  ^akes  them  so  very 
Mieasy.  Be  pleased,  dear  tar,  to  instruct 
them  to  lose  with  a  better  grace,  and  you 
■willobBge,  Yours, 

•RACHEL  BASTO.' 

'Ms.  Spectator, — Your  kindness  to 
Leonora,  in  one  of  your  papers,  has  given 
me  encouragement  to  do  myself  the  honour 
cf  writing  to  you.  The  great  regard  jrou 
have  so  often  expressed  for  the  instruction 
*Dd  improvement  of  our  sex  will  I  hope,  in 
yw  own  opinion,  sufficiently  excuse  me 
from  making  any  apolMry  for  the  imi)erti- 
Moce  of  this  letter.  The  great  desjre  I 
liave  to  emb^ish  my  mind  with  some  of 
those  graces  wliich  you  say  are  so  becom- 
ing, and  which  you  assert  reading  helps  us 
to,  has  made  me  uneasy  until  I  am  put  in  a 
capacity  of  attaining  them.  This,  sir,  I 
■^  never  think  myself  in,  until  you  shall 
be  pleased  to  recommend  some  author  ot 
*nuiors  to  my  perusal 

'I  thcngbt,  indeed,  when  I  first  cast  my 
efe  on  Leonora's  letter,  that  I  should  have 
Md  no  occasion  for  requesting  it  of  yon; 
wt,  to  my  very  great  concern,  I  found  on 
the  perusal  of  that  Spectator,  I  was  en- 
fitrilv  ^sappointed,  and  am  as  much  at  a 
«•»  now  to  make  use  of  my  time  for  that 
end  as  ever.  Pray,  sir,  oblige  me  at  least 
'Wi  one  scene,  as  you  were  pleased  to  en- 
'ertan  Leonora  with  your  prolo^e.  I 
Write  to  you  not  only  my  own  sentiments, 
but  also  those  of  several  others  of  my  ac- 
•tOMBtonce,  who  are  as  little  pleased  with 
the  orffinary  manner  of  spending  one's  time 
^^mysdf;  and  if  a  fervent  desire  after 
Mwwkdge,  and  a  great  soise  of  our  pre- 


sent ignorance,  may  be  thonght  a  good 
presage  and  earnest  of  improvement,  you 
may  look  upon  your  time  you  shall  bestow 
in  answering  this  request  not  thrown  away 
to  no  purpose.  And  I  cannot  but  add, 
that  unless  you  have  a  particular  and  more 
than  ordinary  regard  for  Leonora,  I  have 
a  better  titie  to  your  favour  than  she,:  since 
1  do  not  content  myself  with  tea-table  read- 
ing of  your  papers,  but  it  is  my  entertain- 
ment very  often  when  alone  in  my  closet. 
To  show  you  I  am  capable  of  improvement, 
and  hate  flattery^  I  acknowledge  I  do  not 
like  some  of  your  papers;  but  even  there  I 
am  readier  te  call  in  question  my  own  shal- 
low imderstanding  than  Mr.  Spectator's 
profound  judgment.  I  am  sir,  your  already 
fand  in  hopes  of  being  more  your)  obliged 
servant,  PARTHENI  A. ' 

This  last  letter  is  written  with  so  urgent 
and  seriou^  an  air,  tliat  I  cannot  but  think 
it  incumb^t  upon  me  to  comply  with  her 
commands,  which  I  shall  do  very  suddenly. 

T. 


Na  141.]    Saturday,  Attgust  11,  1711. 

MigniTit  ab  auro  voloptu 

Omnia Htr.  Lib.  1.  ^  U.  187. 

Tute,  that  etenml  wanderer,  tliat  fliea 
From  lieadi  to  ean,  and  now  tma  eaia  to  efek 

Pift. 

In  the  present  emptiness  of  the  town,  I 
have  several  applications  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  pliers,  to  admit  suflfering  to 
pass  for  acting.  They  in  very  oUiging 
terms  desire  me  to  let  a  fall  on  the  ground, 
a  stumble,  or  a  good  slap  on  the  back,  be 
reckoned  a  jest  These  gambols  I  shall 
tolerate  for  a  season,  because  I  hoi>e  the 
evil  cannot  continue  longer  than  until  the 
pe<^le  of  condition  and  taste  return  to 
town.  The  method  some  time  ago,  was  to 
entert^n  that  part  of  the  audience,  who 
have  no  faculty  above  eye-tight,  with  rope- 
dancers  and  tumblers;  which  was  a  way 
discreet  enough,  because  it  prevented  con- 
fusion, and  mstinguisbed  such  as  could 
"show  all  the  postures  which  the  body  is 
capable  of,  from  those  who  were  to  repre- 
sent all  the  passions  to  which  the  mind  ia 
subject  But  though  this  Was  prudently 
settled,  corporeal  and  intellectual  actors 
ought  to  be  Jtept  at  a  still  wider  distance 
than  to  appear  on  the  same  stage  at  all: 
for  which  reason  I  must  propose  some 
methods  for  the  improvement  of  the  bear- 
garden, by  dismissing  all  bodily  actors  to 
that  quarter. 

In  cases  of  greater  moment,  where  men 
appear  in  pubuc,  the  consequence  and  im- 
portance of  the  thing  can  bear  them  out. 
And  though  a  pleader  or  preacher  is  hoarse 
or  awkward,  the  weight  of  their  matter 
commands  respect  and  attention;  but  in 
theatrical  speaking,  if  the  performer  is  not 
exactiy  proper  and  gracefiil,  he  is  utterly 
ridiculous.    In  cases  where  there  is  httle 
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else  expected,  but  the  pleasure  of  the  ears 
and  ejres,  the  least  diminution  of  that  plea- 
sure IS  the  highest  offence.  In  acting, 
barely  to  perform  the  part  is  not  com- 
mendable, out  to  be  the  least  out  is  con- 
temptible. To  a^md  these  difficulties  and 
ddicades,  I  am  informed,  that  while  I  was 
out  of  town,  the  actors  have  flown  into  the 
air,  and  played  such  pranks,  and  ran  such 
hazard^,  that  none  but  the  servants  of  the 
fire-office,  tilers,  and  masons,  could  have 
been  able  to  perform  the  like.  •  The  author 
of  the  foUowmg  letter,  it  seems,  has  been  of 
the  an^ence  at  one  of  these  entertainments, 
and  has  accordingly  complained  to  me  upon 
itj  but  I  think  he  has  been  to  the  utmost 
degree  severe  agmnst  what  is  exceptiona- 
ble in  the  play  he  mentions,  withoat  dwell- 
ing so  mucn  as  he  might  have  done  on  the 
author's  most  excellent  taleint  of  humour. 
The  pleasant  pictures  he  has  drawn  of  life 
should  have  been  more  kindly  mentioned,' 
at  the  same  time  that  he  banishes  his 
witches,  who  are  too  dull  devils  to  be  at- 
tacked with  so  much  warmth. 

•Mh.  Spectator, — Upon  a  report  that 
MoU  White  had  followed  you  to  town,  and 
was  to  act  a  part  in  the  Lancashire  Witches, 
I  went  last  week  to  see  that  play.  It  was 
my  fortune  to  sit  next  to  a  country  justice 
of  the  peace,  a  neighbour  (as  he  said)  of 
Sir  Roger's,  who  pretended  to  show  her  to 
us  in  one  of  the  d^ces.  There  was  witch- 
craft enough  in  the  entertainment  almost  to 
incline  me  to  believe  him;  Ben  Johnson 
was  almost  lame;  young  Bullockf  narrowly 
saved  his  neck;  the  aumence  was  astonish- 
ed, and  an  old  acqu^ntance  of  mine,  a  per- 
son of  worth,  whom  I  would  have  bowed  to 
in  the  pit,  at  two  yards'  distance  did  not 
know  me. 

•  If  you  were  what  the  country-people 
reported  you,  a  white  witch,  I  could  have 
wished  you  had  been  there  to  have  exor- 
cised that  rabble  of  broomsticks,  with  which 
■we  were  haunted  for  above  three  hours.  I 
could  have  allowed  them  to  set  Clod  in  the 
tree,  to  have  scared  the  sportsmen,  plagued 
the  justice,  and  employed  honest  Teague 
with  his  holy  water.  This  was  the  proper 
use  of  them  in  comedy,  if  the  author  had 
stopped  here;  but  I  cannot  conceive  what 
relation  the  sacrifice  of  the  black  lamb, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship  to  the 
devil,^  have  to  the  business  of  mirth  and 
humour. 

'  The  gentieman  who  writ  this  play,  and 
has  drawn  some  characters  in  it  very  justly, 
appears  to  have  been  misled  in  his  witch- 
craft by  an  unwary  following  the  inimitable 
Shakspeare.  The  incantations  in  Macbeth 
have  a  solemnity  admirably  adapted  to  the 


•Alhidinc  to  BtadweH'i  comedy  of  the  Lancuhire 
WilebM,  whidi  being  eoluideKd  a  party  play,  bad  a 
food  ruD  at  lUa  time.    It  waa  advenlKd  ibr  tlw  ftrr 


MM  l>  wideh  tUa  Nomtor  ii  d*t«L 
f  Tlw  aanas  of  two  acton  tbm  upoa  tin  fft. 
iDUKrant  ioddenU  in  tin  pity  oTUh  LaneUUn 
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occasion  of  that  tragedy,  and  fill  the  mind 
with  a  suitable  horror;  beades  that  the 
witches  are  a  part  of  the  story  itself,  as  we 
find  it  very  particularly  related  in  Hector 
Boetius,  from  whom  he  seems  to  have  taken 
it.  This  therefore  is  a  proper  machine, 
where  the  business  b  dark,  horrid,  and 
bloody;  but  is  extremely  foreign  from  the 
afiair  of  comedy.  Subjects  of  this  kind, 
wliich  are  in  themselves  disag^eable,  can 
at  no  time  become  entertaining,  but  by- 
passing through  an  imagination  like  Shak- 
speare s  to  form  them;  for  which  reason 
Mr.  Dryden  would  not  allow  even  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  capable  of  imitating 
him. 

"  Bat  Shaktpeare'a  magic  conid  not  copied  be: 
Within  that  circle  none  dont  walk  bnt  iM." 

<I  should  not,  however,  have  troubled 
you  with  these  remarks,  if  there  were  not 
something  else  in  this  comedy,  which  wants 
to  be  exorcised  more  than  the  witches:  I 
mean  the  freedom  of  some  passages,  which 
I  should  have  overlooked,  if  I, had  not  ob- 
served that  those  jests  can  raise  the  loudest 
mirth,  though  they  are  panful  to  right 
sense,  and  an  outrage  upon  modesty. 

•  We  must  attribute  such  liberties  to  the 
taste  of  that  age:  but  indeed  by  such  re- 
presentations a  poet  sacrifices  the  best  part 
of  his  audience  to  the  worst;  and,  as  one 
would  think,  neglects  the  boxes,  to  write 
to  the  oraige-wenches. 

'I  must  not  conclude  till  I  have  takea 
notice  of  the  moral  with  which  this  comedy- 
ends.  The  two  young  ladies  having  given 
a  notable  example  of  ont--vHtting  those  who 
had  a  right  in  the  disposal  of  them,  and 
marryinji  without  consent  of  parents,  one 
of  the  injured  parties,  who  is  easily  recon- 
ciled, winds  up  all  with  this  remanc, 

"  .  Deeipi  whate'er  we  will, 

not  ia  a  hta  which  orer-rale*  ui  ■tiU.'^ 

•We  are  to  suppose  that  the  gallants  are 
men  of  merit,  but  if  they  had  been  rakes, 
the  excuse  might  have  ser\'ed  as  welL 
Hans  Carvel's  wife  was  of  the  same  princi- 
ple, but  has  expressed  it  with  a  delicacy 
which  shows  She  is  not  serious  in  her  ex- 
cuse, but  in  a  sort  of  humorous  prtiilosoj^y 
turns  off  the  thought  of  her  guilt,  and  says, 

"  That  if  weak  women  go  aatray, 
Their  atara  are  more  In  holt  than  they." 

'  This  no  doubt  is  a  full  reparation,  and 
dismisses  the  audience  with  very  edging 
impressions. 

'  These  things  fall  under  a  province  Ton 
have  pardy  pursued  already,  and  therefore 
demands  your  animadversion,  for  the  r^;a- 
lating  so  noble  an  entertainment  as  that  of 
the  sta^  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  all 
who  write  for  it  hereafter  would  raise  their 
genius  by  the  ambition  of  pleasing  people 
of  the  best  understanding;  and  leave  others, 
who  show  nothing  of  the  human  species  but 


{Ttai  wiiifiMiBg  diitkb  of  SbadwaU'i  jUj 
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lisibOitf,  to  seek  their  divernon  at  the 
bear-garden,  or  scnne  other  privileged 
idace,  where  reason  and  good  manners 
Bave  no  right  to  disturb  them. 

'  August  8, 1711.  I  am,  &&' 

T. 


Na  143.]    Monday,  Jlugxut  13,  1711. 

braiiu  tenet  coixi]»—    Btr.  Ub.  I.  (M.  ziU.  3$. 
Whom  lon'e  anbroken  bond  unite*. 

The  following  letters  being  genuine,  and 
the  images  of  a  worthy  passion,  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  the  old  lady's  admonition  to  my- 
adf,  and  the  representation  of  her  own  hap- 
piness, a  place  in  my  writings, 

•August  9,  1711. 
•Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  now  in  the 

nxty-sevendi  y^r  of  my  age,  and  read  yoa 
-with  approbation;  but  methinks  you  do  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  greatest  evU  in  life, 
•which  is  the  false  notion  of  gallantry  in  love. 
It  is,  and  has  long  been,  upon  a  very  ill 
foot;  but  I  who  have  been  a  wife  forty 
years,  and  was  bred  up  in  a  way  that  has 
made  me  ever  since  very  happy,  see 
through  the  folly  of  it  In  a  worn,  ar, 
•when  I  was  a  young  woman,  all  who 
avdded  the  vices  of  the  age  were  very 
carefully  educated,  and  all  rantastical  oh- 
jects  were  turned  out  of  our  sight  The 
tapestry-han^ngs,  with  the  great  and  ve- 
tia^le  simplicity  of  the  scripture  Stories, 
had  better  effects  than  now  the  loves  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  or  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
in  your  fine  present  prints.  The  gentle- 
man I  am  married  to,  made  love  to  me  in 
rapture,  but  it  was  the  rapture  of  a  Chris- 
tian  and  a  man  of  honour,  not  a  romantic 
liero  or  a  whining  coxcomb.  This  put  our 
life  upon  a  right  basis.  To  give  yon  an 
idea  of  our  regard  one  to  another,  I  enclose 
to  yon  several  of  his  letters  writ  forty  years 
ago,  when  my  lover;  and  one  writ  the  other 
day,  after  so  many  years  cohabitation. 
'Your  servant,      ANDROMACHE.' 

"August  7,  1671. 
"Madam, — ^If  my  vigplance,  and  ten 
thousand  wishes  for  your  welfere  and  re- 
pose, could  have  any  force,  you  last  night 
dept  in  security,  ana  had  every  good  angel 
m  your  attendance.  To  have  my  thoughts 
e:ver  fixed  on  tou,  to  live  in  constant  fear 
of  every  accident  to  which  human  life  is 
Hable,  and  to  send  up  ray  hourly  prayers 
to  avert  them  from  you:  I  say,  madam, 
thus  to  think,  and  thus  to  suffer,  is  what  1 
do  for  her  who  is  in  piun  at  my  approach, 
and  calls  all  my  tender  sorrow  imperti- 
Bcnce.  You  are  now  before  my  eyes,  my 
eyes  that  are  ready  to  flow  with  tenderness, 
but  cannot  give  relief  to  my  gushing;  heart, 
diat  £ctates  what  I  am  now  saying,  and 
yearns  to  tdl  you  all  its  achings.  How  art 
tboo,  oh  my  soul,  stolen  from  thyself!  how 


is  all  my  attention  broken!  my  books  are 
blank  paper,  and  my  friends  intruders.  I 
have  no  hope  of  ouiet  but  from  your  pity. 
To  grant  it  would  make  more  for  your 
triumph.  To  g>ve  pain  is  the  tyranny,  to 
make  nappy  the  true  empire  of  beauty.  If 
you  wonra  consider  aright,  you  would  find 
an  agreeable  change  in  dismissing  the  at- 
tendance of  a  slave,  to  receive  the  com- 
plaisance of  a  companion.  I  bear  the  former 
in  hopes  of  the  latter  condition.  As  I  live 
in  chains  without  murmuring  at  the  power 
which  inflicts  them,  so  I  could  enjoy  free- 
dom without  forgetting  the  mercy  that  gave 
it  I  am.  Madam,  your  most  devoted,  most 
obedient  servant"*  '* 

'  Though  I  made  him  no  declarations  in 
his  favour,  you  see  he  had  hopes  of  me 
when  he  writ  this  in  the  month  following. 

"  September  3, 1671. 
"MADAH.—Beforethe  light  this  morning 
dawned  upon  the  earth,  I  awaked,  and  lay 
In  exp>ectadon  of  its  return,  not  that  it  could 

five  any  new  sense  of  joy  to  me,  but  as  I 
oped  it  would  bless  you  with  its  cheerful 
face,  after  a  quiet  which  I  wished  you  last 
night  If  my  prayers  are  heard,  the  day 
appeared  with  all  the  influence  of  a  mercifiu 
Creator  upon  your  person  and  actions.  Let 
others,  my  lovely  charmer,  talk  of  a  blind 
being  that  disposes  their  hearts,  I  contemn 
their  low  images  of  love.  I  have  not  a 
thought  which  relates  to  you,  that  I  can- 
not with  confidence  beseech  the  All-seeing 
Power  to  bless  me  in.  May  he  direct  you 
in  all  your  steps^  and  reward  your  inno- 
cence, your  sanctity  of  manners,  your  pru- 
dent youth,  and  becoming  piety,  with  the 
continuance  of  his  grace  and  protection. 
This  is  an  unusual  language  to  ladies;  but 
you  have  a  mind  elevated  above  the  giddy 
notions  of  a  sex  insnared  by  flattery  and 
misled  by  a  false  and  short  adoration  into  a 
solid  and  long  contempt  Beauty,  my  fairest 
creature,  palls  in  the  possession,  but  I  love 
also  your  mind:  your  soul  is  as  dear  to  me 
as  my  own;  and  if  the  advantages  of  a  li- 
beral education,  some  knowleage,  and  as 
much  contempt  of  the  world,  joined  with 
the  endeavours  towards  a  life  df  strict  vir- 
tue and  religion,  can  qualify  me  to  raise 
new  ideas  in  a  breast  so  well  disposed  as 
your's  is,  our  days  will  pass  away  with  ioy; 
and  old  age,  instead  of  introducmg  melan- 
choly prospects  of  decay,  rive  us  hope  of 
eternal  youth  in  a  better  lire.  I  have  but 
few  minutes  from  the  duty  of  my  employ- 
ment to  write  in,  and  without  time  to  read 
over  what  I  have  writ,  therefore  beseech 
you  to  pardon  the  first  hints  of  my  mind, 
which  I  have  expressed  in  so  little  order. 
I  am,  dearest  creature,  your  roost  obedient 
most  devoted  servant" 


*  Thii  and  tba  tbilowing  letten  in  tbii  NUnber  an 
in  lenalne.  havinfi  been  written  b;  Sir  Rlchanl  Steele, 
to  MiM  Seurloek,  aflerwanto  Ladj  Bteete.— See  Bleelo^ 
lietten.  Vol.  U.     , 
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'  The  two  next  were  written  after  the 
da^  of  our  marri^;e  was  fixed. 

"September  25, 1671. 
"Madam,— It  is  the  hardest  thing  in 
the  world  to  be  in  love,  and  yet  attend  bu- 
«ne8s.  As  for  me,  aU  that  speak  to  me 
find  me  out,  and  I  must  lock  myself  up,  or 
other  people  will  do  it  for  me.  A  goitle- 
man  asked  me  this  morning,  '  What  news 
from  Holland,'  and  I  answered,  'She  is 
exquisitely  handsome.'  Another  desired 
to  know  when  I  had  been  last  at  Windsor. 
I  replied,  'She  designs  to  go  with  me.' 
Pr'ythee,  allow  me  at  least  to  kiss  your 
hand  before  the  appranted  day,  that  my 
mind  may  be  in  some  composure.  Me- 
thinks  I  could  write  a  volume  to  you,  but 
all  the  language  on  earth  would  foil  in  say- 
ing how  much,  smd  with  what  dirinterested 
pasaon,  I  am  ever  your's." 

"  Sept  30,  1671,  7  in  the  moniing. 
"Dear  CiiEATURE,^Next  to  the  in- 
fluence of  heaven,  I  am  to  tiiank  you  that 
I  see  the  returning  day  with  pleasure.  To 
I>ass  my  evenings  in  so  sweet  a  conversa- 
tion, and  have  the  esteem  of  a  woman  of 
your  merit,  has  in  it  a  peculiarity  of  happi- 
ness no  more  to  be  expressed  than  returned. 
But  I  am,  my  lovely  creature  cwitented 
to  be  on  the  obliged  side,  and  to  employ 
all  my  days  in  new  endeavours  to  convmce 
you  and  all  the  world  of  the  sense  I  have 
of  ycur  condescenaonin  choonng.  Madam, 
your  most  faithful,  most  obedient  humble 
servant. " 

'  He  was,  when  he  writ  the  following 
letter,  as  agreeable  and  pleasant  a  man  as 
Any  in  England. 

"October  20,  1671. 
"  Madam, — ^I  beg  pardon  that  my  paper 
is  not  finer,  but  I  am  forced  to  write  from 
a  coffee-house  where  I  am  attendrog  about 
bunness.  There  is  a  dirty  crowd  of  busy 
faces  all  around  me  talking  of  money,  while 
all  my  ambition,  all  my  wealth,  is  love; 
love,  which  animates  my  heart,  sweetens 
my  humour,  enlarges  my  soul,  and  affects 
every  action  of  my  life.  It  is  to  my  lovely 
charmer,  I  owe  that  many  noble  ideas  are 
continually  affixed  to  my  words  and  actions: 
it  is  the  natural  effect  of  that  generous  pas- 
taou  to  create  in  the  admirers  some  umili- 
tude  of  the  object  admired;  thus  my  dear 
am  I  every  d^  to  improve  from  so  sweet  a 
companion.  Look  up,  my  fair  one,  to  that 
heaven  which  made  thee  such,  and  join 
with  roe  to  implore  its  influence  on  our  ten- 
der innocent  hours,  and  beseech  the  author 
of  love  to  Mess  the  rites  he  has  orduned, 
and  mingle  with  our  happiness  a  just  sense 
of  our  transient  condition,  and  a  resignation 
to  his  will,  which  only  can  regulate  our 
minds  to  a  steady  endeavour  to  please  him 
and  each  other.  I  am,  for  erer.  your 
fi^thful  servant" 

'  I  will  not  trouble  yoi)  «^  more  letters 


at  this  time,  but  if  you'saw  the  poor  with- 
ered hand  wtuch  soids  you  these  minutes, 
I  am  sure  you  will  smile  to  think  that  there 
is  one  who  is  So  gallant  as  to  speak  cf  it 
still  as  so  welcome  a  present,  after  forty 
years'  possession  of  the  woman  whcan  he 
writes  to. 

"June  23, 1711. 
"  Madam, — ^I  heartily  beg  your  pardcm 
for  my  omission  to  write  yesteraay.  It  was 
no  f^lure  of  my  tender  regard  for  you;  but 
having  been  very  much  perplexed  in  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  my  last,  made 
me  determine  to  suspend  speaking  cS  it 
imtil  I  came  myself.  But  my  lovely  crea^' 
ture,  know  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  age,  or 
misfortune,  or  any  other  accident  which 
hangs  over  human  life,  to  take  from  me  the 
pleasing  esteem  I  have  for  you,  or  the  me- 
mory of  the  bright  figure  you  appeared  in, 
when  your  gave  your  hand  and  heart  to. 
Madam,  your  most  gratefiil  husband,  and 
obedient  servant"  T. 


No.  143.]     Tuetday,  jtugutt  14,  1711. 

Non  ett  Tiven,  aad  valere,  vita. 

MarHal,  Epig.  bcx.  S. 

For  lift  !■  only  lift,  when  bleit  with  health. 

It  is  an  unreasonable  thing  some  men 
expect  of  their  acquaintance.  They  are 
ever  complaining  that  they  are  out  of  order, 
or  displeased,  or  they  know  not  how,  and 
are  so  far  from  letting  that  be  a  reason  for 
retiring  to  their  own  homes,  that  they 
make  it  their  argument  for  coming  into 
company.  What  nas  any  body  to  do  with 
accoimts  of  a  man's  being  inoisposed  but 
his  physician?  If  a  man  laments  in  com- 
pany, where  the  rest  are  in  humour  enough 
to  enjoy  themselves,  he  should  not  take  it 
ill  if  a  servant  is  ordered  to  present  him 
with  a  porringer  of  caudle  or  posset-drink, 
by  wav  of  admonition  that  he  go  home  to 
bed.  That  part  of  life  which  we  ordmarily 
understand  oy  the  word  conversation,  is  an 
indulgence  to  the  sodable  part  of  our 
make;  and  should  incline  ns  to  bring  oar 
proportion  of  good-will  or  good-humour 
among  the  fri^ds  we  meet  with,  and  not 
to  trouble  them  with  relations  which  must 
of  necesnty  oblige  them  to  a  real  or  feigned 
affliction.  Cares,  ^stresses,  diseases,  unea- 
sinesses, and  dislikes  of  our  own,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  obtruded  upon  our  friends.  If 
we  would  conader  how  little  of  Uus  vicis- 
situde of  motion  and  rest,  which  we  call  life, 
is  spent  with  satisfaction,  we  should  be 
more  tender  of  our  friends,  than  to  bring 
them  little  sorrows  which  do  not  belong  to 
them.  There  is  no  real  life  but  cheerful 
life;  therefore  valetudinarians  should  be 
sworn,  before  they  enter  into  company,  not 
to  say  a  word  of  tnemselves  until  the  meet- 
ing breaks  up.  It  is  not  here  pretended, 
that  we  should  be  alvrays  ritting  with 
chaplets  of  flowers  round  (ur  heads,  or  be 
crowned  with  roses  in  order  to  make  cair 
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entertsunment  agreeable  to  us;  but  if  (as  it 
is  usually  observed)  they  who  resolve  to  be 
merry,  seldom  are  so,  it  will  be  mach  more 
unlikely  for  us  to  be  well-pleased,  if  they 
are  admitted  who  are  always  comfilaiiune 
they  are  sad.  Whatever  we  do,  we  should 
keep  up  the  cheerfulness  of  our  spirits,  and 
never  let  them  sink  below  an  indination  at 
least  to  be  well-pleased.  The  way  of  this, 
is  to  keepour  bodies  in  exercise,  our  minds 
at  eas&  That  insipid  state  wherein  ndther 
are  in  vigour,  is  not  to  be  accounted  any  part 
of  our  portion  of  being.  When  we  are  in  the 
satisfaction  of  some  imiocent  pleasure,  or 
pursuit  of  some  laudable  design,  we  are  in 
the  possession  of  life,  of  human  life.  For- 
tune will  give  us  disappointments  enough, 
and  nature  is  attended  with  infirmities 
enough,  without  our  adding  to  the  un^ppy 
ade  of  our  account  by  our  spleen  or  ill- 
Inimoar.  Poor  Cottilus,  among  so  many  re^ 
e:vils,  a  chronical  distemper  and  a  narrow 
fbitune,  is  never  heard  to  complain.  That 
equal  spirit  of  his,  which  any  man  may 
have,  that  like  him  will  conouer  pride, 
vanity,  and  affectation,  and  follow  nature, 
is  not  to  be  broken,  because  it  has  no  fxiints 
to  contend  for.  To  be  anxious  for  nothing 
bat  what  nature  demands  as  necessary,  if 
it  is  not  the  way  to  an  estate,  is  the  way  to 
what  men  aim  at  by  getting  an  estate. 
This  temper  will  preserve  health  in  the 
body,  as  well  as  tranouillity  in  the  mind. 
Cottilns  sees  the  world  in  a  hurry,  with  the 
same  scorn  that  a  sober  person  sees  a  man 
dmnk.  Had  he  been  contented  with  what 
he  ought  to  have  been,  how  could,  says  he, 
such  a  me  have  met '  with  such  a  dis- 
appointment? If  another  had  valued  his 
mistress  for  what  he  ought  to  have  loved 
her,  he  had  not  been  in  her  power.  If  her 
virtue  had  had  a  part  of  his  passion,  her 
levity  had  been  his  cure;  she  could  not 
then  have  been  false  and  amiable  at  the 
same  time. 

Knee  we  cannot  promise  ourselves  con- 
stant health,  let  us  endeavour  at  such  a 
temper  as  mav  be  our  best  suj^xnl  in  the 
decay  of  it.  iJranius  has  arrived  at  that 
composure  of  soul,  and  wrought  himself  up 
to  such  a  ngjlect  of  every  thing  with  which 
the  generality  of  maakind  is  enchanted, 
that  nothing  but  acute  pains  can  give  him 
AstiutencCj  and  against  those  too  he  will 
tell  his  intimate  mends  he  has  a  secret 
which  gives  him  present  ease.  Uranius  is 
so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  another  life,  and 
endeavours  so  sincerely  to  secure  an  in- 
terest in  it,  that  he  looks  upon  p>iun  but  as 
a  qnickemng  of  his  pace  to  a  home  where 
he  shall  be  better  provided  for  than  in  his 
present  apartment  Instiead  of  the  me- 
hoicholy  views  which  others  are  apt  to 
pve  themselves,  he  will  tell  you  that  he 
has  forgot  he  is  mortal,  nor  will  he  think  of 
himself  as  such.  He  thinks  at  the  time  of 
his  birth  he  entered  into  an  eternal  being; 
and  the  short  article  of  deatii  he  will  not 
allow  an  interruption  of  life;  »nce  that 


moment  is  not  of  half  the  duration  as  is 
his  ordinary  sleep.  Thus  is  his  being  one 
uniform  end  ccmsistent  series  of  cheerfiil 
diversions  and  moderate  cares,  without  fear 
or  hope  of  futurity.  Health  to  him  is  more 
than  pleasure  to  another  man,  and  ackness 
less  affecting  to  him  than  indisposition  is 
toothers. 

I  must  confess,  if  cme  does  not  regard 
life  after  this  manner,  none  but  idiots  can. 
rass  it  away  with  anr  tolerable  patience. 
Take  a  fine  lady  wno  is  of  a  delicate 
frame,  and  you  may  observe,  from  the  hour 
she  rises,  a  certtun  weariness  of  all  that 
passes  about  her.  I  know  more  than  one 
who  is  much  too  nice  to  be  quite  alive. 
They  are  sick  oi  audi  stni^  frightfid 
people  tiiat  they  meet;  one  is  so  awkward, 
and  another  so  disagreeable,  that  it  looks 
like  a  penance  to  breathe  the  same  air  with 
them.  You  see  this  is  so  very  true,  that 
a  great  piart  of  ceremony  and  good-breed- 
ing among  the  ladies  turns  upon  their  nn- 
eanness;  and  I  will  undertake,  if  the  how- 
d'ye-servants  of  our  women  were  to  make 
a  weekly  bill  of  sickness,  as  the  parish 
clerks  do  of  mortality,  you  would  not  find, 
in  an  account  of  seven  days,  one  in  thirty 
that  was  not  downright  nek  or  indisposed, 
or  but  a  very  littie  Detter  than  she  was, 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  certain  that  to  enjoy  life  and  health 
as  a  constant  feast,  we  should  not  think 
pleasure  necessary,  but  if  possible,  to  ar- 
rive at  an  equality  of  mind.  It  is  as  mean 
to  be  overjoyed  upon  occasions  of  good  for- 
tune, as  to  be  dejected  in  circumstances  of 
distress.  Laughter  in  one  condition  is  as 
unmanly  as  weeping  in  the  other.  We 
should  not  form  our  minds  to  expect  trans- 
port on  every  occasion,  but  know  how 
to  make  it  enjoyment  to  be  out  of  pain. 
Ambition,  envy,  vagrant  desire,  or  imper- 
tinent mirth,  will  take  up  our  minds,  with- 
out we  can  possess  ourselves  in  that  sobriety 
of  heart  which  is  above  all  pleasures,  and 
can  be  felt  much  better  than  described. 
But  the  ready  way,  I  believe,  to  the  right 
enjoyment  of  life,  is,  by  a  prospect  towards 
another,  to  have  but  a  very  mean  opinion 
of  it  A  great  author  of  our  time*  has  set 
this  in  an  excellent  light,  when,  with  a  phi- 
losophic pity  of  human  life,  he  spoke  of  it 
in  hw  Theory  of  the  Earth  in  the  following 
manner: 

•  For  what  is  this  life  but  a  drculation  of 
little  mean  actions?  We  lie  down  and  rise 
agiun,  dress  and  imdress,  feed  and  wax 
hungry,  work  or  play,  and  are  weary,  and 
then  we  lie  down  again,  and  the  circle  re- 
turns. We  sjjend  the  day  in  trifles,  and 
when  the  night  comes  we  throw  ourselves 
into  the  bed  of  folly,  amongst  dreams,  and 
broken  thoughts,  and  wild  imaginations. 
Our  reason  lies  asleep  by  us,  and  we  are 
for  the  time  as  arrant  brutes  as  those  that 


*  Dr.  Thoniiu  Bornet,  Marter  of  Um  Cbattet- 
autkor  of  "  ToUorii  nucxt  TbaorU." 
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•leep  fai  the  staUs,  or  in  the  fidd.  Are 
not  the  capacities  of  man  higher  than 
these?  And  ou^t  not  his  ambition  and  ex- 
pectations to  be  greater?  Let  us  be  adven- 
turers for  another  world.  It  is  at  least  a 
{air  and  noble  chance;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  this  worth  our  thoughts  or  our  passions. 
If  we  should  be  disappcxnted,  we  are  still 
no  worse  than  the  rest  of  oar  fellow  moi^ 
tals;  and  if  we  succeed  in  our  expecta- 
tions, we  are  eternally  happy.'  T. 
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•-^Norii  vitm  elecwu  fbrmvam  Spectator  siem. 
Ttr.  Em.  AtX.  iU.a».i. 
Too  ikaU  nc  how  nice  ■  Judfa  of  beautj  I  am. 

Beauty  has  been  the  delight  and  tor- 
Dient  of  the  world  ever  since  it  oegan.  The 
fihilosophers  have  felt  its  influence  so  sen- 
sibly, that  almost  every  one  of  them  has 
left  us  some  saying  or  other,-  which  inti- 
mated that  he  too  well  knew  the  power  <rf 
it  One*  has  told  us,  that  a  gracenil  person 
is  a  more  powerful  recommendation  than 
the  best  letter  that  can  be  written  in  our 
^vour.  Anotherf-  desires  the  possessor  of  it 
to  conader  it  as  a  mere  gift  of  nature,  and 
not  any  perfection  of  his  own,  A  third^ 
calls  it  a  short-lived  tyranny;  a  fourth  S  a 
'  silent  fraud,'  because  it  imposes  upon  us 
without  the  help  of  lapgaage;  but  I  think 
Cameades  spoke  as  much  like  a  philoso- 
pher as  any  of  them,  though  more  like 
B  lover,  when  he  calls  it  '  royalty  without 
force.*  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  denied,  but 
there  is  something  irre«stible in ab^tute- 
ous  form;  the  most  severe  Wl  not  pretend, 
that  they  do  not  feel  an  immediate  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  the  handsome.  Wo  one 
denies  them  the  privilege  of  being  first 
heard,  and  being  regarded  before  others  in 
matters  of  ordinary  consideration.  At  the 
«ame  time  the  handsome  should  conwder 
that  it  is  a  possession,  as  it  were,  foreign  to 
them.  No  one  can  give  it  himself  or  pre- 
serve it  when  they  have  it.  Yet  so  jtis, 
(that  people  can  bear  any  quality  in  the 
worid  better  than  beauty.  It  is  the  conso- 
lation of  all  who  are  naturally  too  much 
affected  with  the  force  of  it,  that  a  IKtle 
Attention,  if  a  roan  can  attend  with  judg- 
ment, will  cure  them.  Handsome  people 
usually  are  so  fantastically  pleased  with 
themselves,  that  if  they  do  not  kill  at  first 
sight,  as  the  phrase  is,  a  second  interview 
disarms  them  of  all  their  power.  But  I 
shall  make  this  paper  rather  a  warning- 
piece  to  give  notice  where  the  danger  is, 
than  to  propose  instructions  how  to  avcnd 
it  when  you  l^ave  fallen  in  the  Way  of 
it.  Handsome  men  shall  be  the  snbject  of 
another  chapter,  the  women  Aall  take  np 
the  present  discourse. 

Amaryllis  who  has  been  in  toiwn  bnt  one 
winter,  is  extremely  improved  with  the  arts 
of  good-breeding,  without  leaving  nature. 
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She  has  not  lost  die  nadre  simplicity  of  her 
aspect,  to  substitute  that  p>atience  of  being 
stared  at,  which  Ls  the  usual  triumph  and 
distinctitm  of  a  town  lady.  In  public  assem- 
blies  you  meet  her  careless  eye  diverting 
itself  with  the  objects  around  her,  insensi'* 
ble  that  she  herself  is  one  of  the  brightest 
in  the  place. 

Dulcissa  is  of  quite  another  make,  she  it 
almost  a  beauty  by  nature,  but  more  than 
one  by  art.  If  it  were  possible  for  her  to 
let  her  fan  or  any  limb  about  her  rest,  she 
would  do  some  part  of  the  execution  she 
meditates;  but  though  she  designs  herself 
a  prey,  she  will  not  stay  to  be  taken.  No 
painter  can  give  you  words  for  the  differ- 
ent aspects  of  Diulcissa  in  half  a  moment, 
wherever  she  appears:  so  Utde  does  she 
accomplish  what  she  takes  so  much  pains 
for,  to  be  gay  and  careless. 

Merab  is  attended  with  all  the  charms  of 
woman  and  accomplishments  of  man.  It 
Is  not  to  be  doubted  but  she  has  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  if  she  were  not  such  a  beauty; 
and  she  would  have  more  beauty  had  she 
not  so  much  wit.  Affectation  prevents  her 
excellences  from  walking  tt^ther.  If  she 
has  a  mind  to  speak  such  a  thing,  it  roust 
be  done  with  such  an  sur  of  her  body;  and 
if  ^he  has  an  inclination  to  look  very  care» 
less,  there  is  such  a  smart  thing  to  be  said 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  design  of  being 
admired  destroys  itself.  Thus  the  unhappry 
Merab,  though  a  wit  and  a  beauty,  is  al" 
lowed  to  be  neither,  because  she  will  always 
be  both. 

Albacinda  has  the  skill  as  well  as  power 
of  pleasing.  Her  form  is  majestic,  but  her 
aspect  himible.  All  good  men  should  be- 
ware of  the  destroyer.  She  will  speak  to 
you  like  your  sister,  until  she  has  you  sure; 
but  is  the  most  vexatious  of  tyrants  when 
you  are  sa  Her  fomiliarity  of  behaviour, 
her  indifferent  questions,  and  general  con» 
versation,  make  the  silly  part  of  her  vota- 
ries fall  of  hopes,  while  the  wise  fly^  from 
her  power.  She  well  knows  she  is  too 
beautiful  and  too  wit^  to  be  indifferent  to 
any  who  converse  with  her,  and  therefore 
knows  she  does  not  lessen  herself  by  fa* 
miliarity,  but  gains  occasions  of  adminitioa 
by  seeming  ignorance  of  her  perfections. 

Eudosia  adds  to  the  hdght  of  her  stature 
a  nobility  of  spirit  which  still  distinguishes 
her  above  the  rest  of  her  sex.  Beauty  in 
others  is  lovely,  in  others  a^jeeable,  in 
others  attractive,  but  in  Eudosia  it  is  com- 
manding. Love  towards  Eudosia  is  a  sen- 
timent nke  the  love  of  gloty.  The  lovers 
of  other  wcsnen  are  scrftened  into  fondness^ 
the  admirers  of  Eudosia  exalted  into  am- 
bition. 

Eucratia  presents  herself  to  the  imagina- 
tion with  a  more  kindly  pleasure,  and  as 
she  is  woman,  her  praise  is  wholly  femi- 
nine. If  we  were  to  form  an  image  of  dig- 
nity in  a  man,  we  should  give  him  wisdoot 
and  valour,  as  being  essential  to  the  cha- 
racter xif  nunhood.   In  }ik£  maimer.  If  yon 
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describe  a  right  woman  in  a  laudable  sense, 
£be  should  nave  gentle  s^biess,  tender 
fear,  and  all  those  parts  of  life  which  di»- 
tjngnish  her  from  the  other  sex;  with  some 
nbordination  to  it,  but  such  an  inferiority 
flkat  makes  her  still  more  lovely.  Eucratia 
is  that  creature,  she  is  all  over  woman, 
Undness  is  all  her  art,  and  beauty  all  her 
arms.  Her  look,  her  voice,  her'^sture, 
and  whole  behaviour  is  truly  feminine.  A 
goodness  mixed  with  fear  gives  a  tincture 
to  all  her  behaviour.  It  would  be  sava^ 
to  oSend  her,  and  cruelty  to  use  art  to  gam 
her.  Others  are  beautiftU,  but,  Eucratia, 
thou  art  beauty! 

Omniaraante  is  made  for  deceit,  she  has 
an  aspect  as  innocent  as  the  &med  Lucfece, 
bot  a  mind  as  wild  as  the  more  famed  Qeo- 
patra.  Her  face  speaks  a  vestal,  but  her 
neart  a  Messalina.  wTio  that  beheld  Om- 
njamante's  negligent  unc^serving  air,  would 
beHeve  that  she  hid  under  that  regardless 
manner  the  witty  prostitute,  the  rapacious 
wench,  the  prodigal  courtesan  i  She  can, 
when  she  pleases,  adorn  those  eyes  with 
tears  like  an  in&nt  that  is  chid;  she  can 
cast  down  that  pretty  face  in  concision, 
while  you  rage  with  jealousy,  and  storm  at 
ker  perfidiousness;  she  can  wipe  her  ej^es, 
tremble  and  look  frighted,  until  you  think 
yourself  a  brute  for  your  rage,  own  yourself 
an  offender,  beg  pardon,  and  make  her  new 
presents. 

But  I  go  too  far  in  reporting  only  the 
dangers  in  beholding  the  beauteous,  which 
1  deagn  for  the  instruction  of  the  fair  as 
well  as  their  beholders;  and  shall  end  this 
rhapsody  with  mentioning  what  I  thought 
was  well  enough  said  of  an  ancient  sage*  to 
a  beautifiil  youth,  whom  he  saw  admiring 
his  own  figure  in  brass.  •  What,'  said  the 
philosopher,  'could  that  image  of  yours  say 
fcr  itself  if  it  could  speak?'  '  It  might  say, 
(answered  the  youth,)  that  it  is  very  beau- 
tifuL' — 'And  are  not  yon  ashamed,'  re- 
ified the  cyiuCj  'to  value  yourself  upon 
that  only  of  which  a  piece  of  brass  is  ca- 
pable?' T. 
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Uir.  Ub.  1.  Ep.  ZTiil.  S9. 
neii  ft(l7  pteada  the  priTUefe  of  wealth. 

Ir  the  following  enormities  are  not 
•mended  upon  the  first  mentioning,  I  de- 
«re  fiuther  notice  from  my  correspon- 
dents. 

*Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  obliged  to^ou 
Sot  your  discourse  the  otlier  day  upon  fnvo- 
kMis  dispmtants,  who,  with  great  warmth  and 
ennmeratiai  of  many  circumstances  and  au- 
thorities, undertake  to  prove  matters  which 
nobody  living  denies.    You  caanot  employ 
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yourself  more  usefully  than  in  adjusting  th» 
laws  of  disputation  in  coffee-houses  and  acci- 
dental companies,  as  well  as  in  more  formal 
debates.  Among  many  other  things  which 
your  own  experience  must  suggest  to  you, 
it  will  be  very  obliging  if  you  please  to  take 
notice  of  wagerers.  I  will  not  here  repeat 
what  Hudibras  says  of  such  disputants, 
which  is  so  true,  that  it  is  almost  prover- 
bial; but  shaU  only  acquaint  you  with  a  set 
of  young  fellows  of  the  inns  of  court,  whose 
fathers  nave  provided  for  them  so  plenti- 
fully, that  they  need  not  be  very  anxious  to 
get  law  into  their  heads  for  the  service  of 
their  coimtry  at  the  bar;  but  are  of  those 
who  are  sent  (as  the  phrase  of  parents  is,) 
to  the  Temple  to  know  how  '  to  keep  their 
own.'  One  of  these  gentlemen  is  very  loud 
and  captious  at  a  coffee-house  which  I  fre- 
quent, and  being  in  his  nature  troubled  wiUi 
a  hilmour  of  contradiction,  though  withal 
excessively  i^orant,  he  has  found  a  way 
to  indulge  this  temper,  go  on  in  idleness 
and  ignorance,  and  yet  still  give  himself 
the  air  of  a  very  learned  and  knowing  man, 
by  the  strengta  of  his  pocket.  The  mis- 
fortune of  the  thing  is,  I  have,  as  it  hap- 
pens sometimes,  a  greater  stock  of  learning 
than  of  money.  The  gentleman  I  am  speak- 
ing of  takes  advantage  of  the  narrowness  of 
my  circumstances  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  has  read  all  that  I  can  pretend  to,  and 
runs  me  down  with  such  a  positive  air,  and 
with  such  powerful  arguments,  that  from 
a  very  learned  person  I  am  thought  a  mere 
pretender.  Not  long  ago  I  was  relating 
that  I  had  read  such  a  passage  in  Tacitus, 
up  starts  my  young  gentleman  in  a  fiill  com- 
pany, and  pulling  out  his  purse  oflfered  to 
lay  me  ten  guineas,  to  be  staked  imme- 
diately in  that  gentleman's  hands,  (p<unting 
to  one  smoking  at  another  table,)  that  I  w<as 
utterly  mistaken.  I  was  dumb  for  want  of 
ten  guineas;  he  went  on  unmercifully  to 
triumph  over  my  ignorance  how  to  take  him 
up,  and  told  the  whole  room  he  had  read 
Tacitus  twenty  times  over,  and  such  a  re- 
markable incident  as  that  could  not  escape 
him.  He  has  at  this  time  three  considerable 
wagers  depending  between  him  and  some 
of  hi^  companions,  who  are  rich  enough 
to  hold  an  argument  with  him.  He  has  five 
guineas  upon  questions  in  geography,  two 
that  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  a  peninsula,  and 
three  guineas  tn  one  that  the  world  is 
round.  We  have  a  gentleman  comes  to  our 
coffee-house,  who  deals  mightily  in  an- 
tique scandal;  my  disputant  nas  laid  him 
twenty  pieces  upon  a  point  of  history,  to 
wit,  that  Cxsar  never  lay  with  Cato's  sister, 
as  is  scandalously  reported  by  some  people, 
'  *  There  are  several  of  this  sort  of  fellows 
in  town,  who  wager  themselves  into  states- 
men, historians,  geographers,  mathemati- 
cians, and  every  other  art,  when  the  per- 
sons with  whom  they  talk  have  not  wealth 
equal  to  their  learning.  I  beg  of  you  to 
prevent,  in  these  youngsters,  tfis  compen- 
dious way  to  wisdom,  which  costs  other 
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people  so  much  time  and  pains  i  and  you  -will 
oblige  your  humble  servant.* 

■Coflto-boiue  near  the  Temple,  Aug.  12,  ITll. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — Here  is  a  young 
gentleman  that  sings  opera-tunes  or  whis- 
ues  in  a  full  house.  Pray  let  him  know 
thai  he  has  no  right  to  act  here  as  if  he 
■were  in  an  empty  room.  Be  pleased  to 
divide  the  spaces  of  a  public  room,  and  ccr» 
tify  whistlers,  ^gers,  and  common  orators, 
that  are  heard  farther  than  their  portion  of 
the  room  comes  to,  that  the  law  is  open, 
and  that  there  is  an  equity  which  will  re- 
lieve us  from  such  as  interrupt  us  in  our 
law^l  discourse,  as  much  as  gainst  such 
who  stop  us  on  the  road.  I  take  these  per- 
Bcnis,  Mr.  Spectator,  to  be  such  trespaMers 
as  the  officer  in  your  stage-coach,  and  am 
of  the  same  sentiment  with  counsellor 
Ephrum.  It  is  true  the  young  man  is  rich, 
and,  as  the  vulgar  say,  needs  not  care  for 
any  body;  but  sure  that  is  no  authority  for 
him  to  go  whistle  where  he  pleases,  lam, 
Mr,  your  most  humble  servant 

'  P.  S.  I  have  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
and  here  are  students  that  learn  upon  the 
hautboy:  pray  desire  the  benchers  that  all 
lawyers  who  are  OToficients  in  wind-(nusic 
may  lodge  to  the  Thames.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^We  are  a  company 
of  young  women  who  pass  our  time  very- 
much  together,  and  obliged  by  the  merce- 
nary humour  c*  the  men  to  be  as  merce- 
narily inclined  as  thev  are.  There  visits 
among  us  an  old  bachelor  whom  each  of 
us  has  a  mind  ta  The  fellow  is  rich,  and 
knows  he  may  have  any  of  us,  therefore 
is  particular  to  none,  but  excessively  ill- 
bred.  His  pleasantry  consists  in  romping, 
he  snatches  kisses  oy  surprise,  puts  his 
hands  in  our  necks,  tears  our  fans,  robs  us 
of  ribands,  forces  letters  out  of  our  hands, 
looks  into  any  of  our  papers,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  rudenesses.  Now  what  I  will 
desire  of  you  is,  to  acquaint  him,  by  print- 
ing this,  tnat  if  he  does  not  marry  one  of 
us  very  suddenly,  we  have  all  agreed,  the 
next  time  he  pretends  to  be  merry,  to 
affront  him,  ana  use  him  like  a  clown  as 
he  is.  In  the  name  of  the  nsterhood  I  take 
my  leave  of  you,  and  am,  as  they  all  are, 
your  constant  reader  and  well-wisher.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  and  several  others 
of  your  female  readers  have  conformed  our- 
selves to  your  rules,  even  to  our  very  dress. 
There  is  not  one  of  us  but  has  reduced  our 
outward  petticoat  to  its  ancient  sizeable  cir- 
cumference, though  indeed  we  retain  still  a 
quilted  one  underneath;  which  makes  us 
not  altogether  unconformable  to  the  fashion ; 
but  it  is  on  condition  Mr.  Spectator  extends 
not  his  censure  too  far.  But  we  find  you 
men  secretly  approve  our  practice,  by  imi- 
tating our  pyramidical  form.  The  skirt  of 
your  fashionable  coats  forms  as  large  a  cir- 
cumference as  our  petticoats;  as  these  are 
•et  out  with  whalebone^  so  are  those  with 


wire,  to  increase  and  sustain  the  bunch  of 
fold  that  hangs  down  on  each  side;  and  the 
hat,  I  perceive  is  decreased  in  just  propor- 
tion to  our  head-dresses.  We  make  a  regu- 
lar figure,  but  I  defy  your  mathematics  to 
pve  name  to  the  form  you  appear  in.  Your 
architecture  is  mere  gothic,  and  betrays  a 
worse  genius  than  ours;  therefore  if  you  are 
partial  to  your  own  sex,  I  shall  be  less  than 
1  am  now,  your  humble  servant'  T. 


Na  146.]    Friday,  Augtut  17, 1711. 

^emo  Tir  magnoi  Am  tliqoo  afflatu  divino  uoqaun  ftalt. 

TtilL 
No  man  wti  ever  great  witbout  some  degrae  of  inqii- 
ratios.  '  '  ^ 

We  know  the  highest  pleasure  our  minds 
are  capable  of  emoying  with  composure, 
when  we  read  subnme  thoughts  communi* 
cated  to  us  by  men  of  great  genitts  jmd  elo- 
quence. Such  is  the  entertainment  we  meet 
with  in  the  philosophic  parts  of  Cicero's 
writings.  Truth  and  good  sense  have  there 
so  charming  a  dress,  that  they  could  hardly 
be  more  agreeably  represented  with  the 
addition  of  poetical  fiction,  and  the  power 
of  numbers.     This  ancient  author,  and  a , 
modem  one,  have  fallen  into  my  hands 
within  these  few  days;  and  the  impressions 
they  have  left  upon  me  have  at  the  present 
quite  spoiled  me  for  a  merry  fellow.     The 
modem  is  that  admirable  writer  the  author 
of  the  Theory  of  the  Earth.    The  subjects 
with  which  I  have  lately  been  entertained 
in  them  both  bear  a  near  affinity;  they 
are  upon  inquiries  into  hereafter,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  latter  seem  to  me  to  be 
rdsed  above  those  of  the  former,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  advantages.  Scripture  and  revela- 
tion.    If  I  had  a  mind  to  it,  I  could  not  at 
present  talk  of  any  thing  else;  therefore  I 
shall  translate  a  passage  in  the  one,  and 
transcribe  a  par^raph  out  of  the  other,  ftn 
the  speculation  ofthis  day.  Cicero  tells  us,* 
that  Plato  reports  Socrates,  upon  receiving 
his  sentence,  to  have  spoken  to  his  judges 
in  the  following  manner; 

'  I  have  great  hop>es,  O  my  judges,  that 
it  is  infinitely  to  my  advantage  that  I  am 
sent  to  death:  for  it  must  of  necessity  be, 
that  one  of  these  two  things  must  be  the 
consequence.  Death  must  take  away  all 
these  senses,  or  convey  me  to  another  life. 
If  all  sense  is  to  be  taken  away,  and  death 
is  no  more  than  that  profoimd  sleep  without 
dreams  in  which  we  are  sometimes  buried, 
oh,  heavens!  how  desirable  it  is  to  die! 
How  many  days  do  we  know  in  life  pre- 
ferable to  such  a  state?  But  if  it  be  true 
that  death  is  but  a  passage  to  places  which 
they  who  lived  before  us  do  now  inhabit, 
how  much  still  happier  is  it  to  go  from 
those  who  call  themselves  judges  to  appear 
before  those  who  are  really  such;'  before 
Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  ^acos,  and  Trip- 


*  TuKulan.  dusatioa.  lib.  I. 
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toiemns,  and  to  meet  men  who  have  lived 
rth  justice  and  truth?  Is  this,  do  you 
tlunk,  no  happy  Journey?  Do  you  think  it 
DOtlung  to  speak  with  Orpheus,  Muszus, 
Homer,  and  Heriod?  I  would,  indeed,  suf- 
fermany  deaths  to  eniov  these  things.  With 
^4at  particular  deheht  should  I  talk  to 
Palamedes,  Ajax,  and  others  who  like  me' 
hsve  snKred  by  the  iniquity  of  their  judges. 
I  AssM  examine  the  wisdom  of  that  great 
jaince,  who  carried  such  mighty  forces 
vainst  Troy;  and  argue  with  Ulysses  and 
wyphns  upon  difficult  pcnnts,  as  I  have  in 
ooDTeraation  here,  without  being  in  danger 
tf  being  condemned.  But  let  not  those 
among  you  who  have  pronounced  me  an 
imiocent  man  be  afraid  of  death.  No  harm 
an  arrive  at  a  good  man,  whether  dead  or 
Eving;  his  al^urs  are  always  under  the 
dite^on  of  the  gods;  nor  will  I  beUeve  the 
&te  which  b  allotted  to  me  myself  this  day 
to  have  arrived  bv  chance;  nor  nave  I  augM 
to  say  either  agamst  my  judges  or  accusers, 
Imt  that  they  thought  they  did  me  an  in- 

jtny. ^But  I  detain  you  too  long,  it  is 

time  that  I  retire  to  death,  and  you  to  your 
Ubirs  of  life;  which  of  us  has  the  better  is 
koovm  to  the  gods,  but  to  no  mortal  man.' 

The  di^dne  Socrates  is  here  represented 
in  a  figure  worthy  his  great  wisdom  and 
philoaophy,  worthy  the  greatest  mere  man 
that  ever  breathed.  But  the  modem  dis- 
coane  is  written  upon  a  subject  no  less  than 
the  dissolution  of  jiature  itsel£  Oh  how 
glorious  is  the  old  age  of  that  great  man, 
who  has  spent  his  time  in  such  contempla- 
tkns  as  has  made  tliis  being,  what  only  it 
ihoald  be,  an  edncation  for  heaven!  He 
has,  accor^ng  to  die  lights  of  reason  and 
revelation,  which  seem«l  to  him  clearest, 
traced  the  steps  of  Omnipotence.  He  has 
vith  a  celestial  ambition,  as  far  as  it  is 
cooastent  with  humility  aad  devotion,  ex* 
Moined  the  ways  of  Providence,  from  the 
ovation  to  the  dissolution  of  the  visible 
vortd.  How  pleasing  must  have  been  the 
qiecolation,  to  observe  Nature  and  Provi- 
KDce  move  together,  the  physical  and 
moral  worid  march  the  same  pace:  to  ob- 
terre  paradise  and  eternal  spring  the  seat 
<{  innocence,  troubled  seasons  and  angry 
^es  the  portion  of  wickedness  and  vice. 
When  this  admirable  author  has  reviewed 
«n  that  has  past,  or  is  to  come,  which  re- 
htesto  the  habitable  worid,  and  run  through 
the  whole  face  of  it,, how  could  a  guardian 
■ngd,  that  had  attended  it  through  all  its 
eoirses  or  changes,  speak  more  emphati- 
t«Ily  at  the  end  m  his  charge,  than  does  our 
■thw  when  he  makes,  as  it  were,  a  funeral 
wation  over  this  globe,  locAung  to  the  point 
"liere  it  once  stood  ? 

'Let  us  only,  if  you  please,  to  take  leave 
<*  this  subject,  reflect  upon  this  occasion  on 
fte  vanity  and  transient  glory  of  this  habita- 
we  worid.  How  by  the  force  of  one  ele- 
nient  breaking  loose  upon  the  rest,  all  the 
'Mieties  of  nature,  all  the  works  of  art,  all 
toe  labours  of  men  an  reduced  to  nothing. 


All  that  we  admired  and  adored  before  as 
great  and  magnificent,  is  obliterated  or  van- 
ished; and  another  form  and  face  of  things, 
plain,  simple,  and  every  where  the  same, 
overspreads  the  whole  earth.  Where  arc 
now  uie  great  empires  of  the  worid,  and 
their  great  imperial  cities?  thdr  pillars, 
trophies,  and  monuments  of  glory?  show 
me  where  they  stood,  read  the  inscription, 
tell  me  the  victor's  name.  What  remains, 
what  impressicsis,  what  difference  or  dis- 
tinction ao  you  see  in  this  mass  of  fire? 
Rome  itself,  eternal  Rome,  the  great  dty, 
the  empress  of  the  worid,  whose  domina- 
tion and  superstition,  ancient  and  modem, 
make  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  the^ 
earth,  what  is  become  of  her  now?  She  laid 
her  foundations  deep,  and  her  palaces  were 
strong  and  sumptuous.  "  She  glorified  her- 
self, and  lived  deliciously,  and  said  in  her 
heart,  I  dt  a  queen,  and  shall  see  no  sor- 
row:" But  her  hour  is  come,  she  is  wiped 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  boned 
in  everlasting  obUvion.  But  it  is  not  cities 
only,  and  works  of  men's  hands,  but  the 
everlasting  hills,  the  mountsuns  and  rocks 
of  the  earth  are  melted  as  wax  before  the 
sun,  -and  "  their  place  is  no  where  found." 
Here  stood  the  Alps,  the  load  of  the  earth, 
that  covered  many  countries,  and  reached 
thdr  arms  from  the  ocean  to  the  Black  Sea; 
this  huge  mass  of  stone  is  softened  and  dis- 
solved as  a  tender  cloud  into  rain.  Here 
stood  the  African  mountains,  and  Atlas  with 
his  top  above  the  clouds;  there  was  frozen 
Caucasus,  and  Taurus,  smd  Imaus,  and  the 
mountains  of  Ada;  and  yonder  towards  the 
north,  stood  the  Riphaan  hUls  clothed  in 
ice  and  snow.  All  these  are  vanished, 
dropt  away  as  the  snow  upm  their  heads. 
"  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  just 
and  trae  are  thy  ways,  thou  Kmg  cf  saints! 
Hallelujah."'*  T. 


Na  147.]    Saturday,  Augtut  18, 1711. 

Pnnnnelitio  ««t  Todi,  et  Tnltiui  et  feAni  nradenitlo 
com  veniutate.  TnU, 

Good  dellveiy  )•  m  graceAil  mutiement  of  the  rolee, 
ooiuiteDanoe,  and  gMture. 

'Mr.  Spectator,— The  well  reading  of 
the  Common  Prayer  is  of  so  great  impor- 
tance, and  so  much  neglected,  that  I  take 
the  liberty  to  offer  to  your  consideration 
some  particulars  on  that  subject  And  what 
more  worthy  your  observation  than  this? 
A  thing  so  public,  and  of  so  high  conse- 

?|uence.  It  is  indeed  wonderfiil,  that  the 
requent  exercise  of  it  should  not  make  the 
performers  of  that  duty  more  expert  in  it. 
This  inability,  as  I  conceive,  proceeds  from 
the  littie  c^re  that  is  taken  of  their  readmg, 
while  boys  and  at  school,  where,  when  they 
are  got  into  Latin,  they  are  looked  upon  as 
above  English,  the  reading  of  which  is 

*  Biiniet't  Tlieorr  of  tb*  Eattb,  1«84.  M.  Book  nt 
dup.  13.  p.  110,  111 
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•wholly  neglected,  or  at  least  read  to  very 
little  purpose,  without  any  due  observations 
made  to  them  of  the  proper  accent  aiul 
manner  of  reading;  by  this  means  they  have 
acquired  such  ill  habits  as  will  not  easily  be 
removed.     The  only  way  that  I  know  of  to 
remedy  this,  is  to  propose  some  person  of 
great  wility  that  way  as  a  pattern  for  them ; 
example  being  most  efifectual  to  convince 
the  learned,  as  well  as  instruct  the  ignorant 
'  You  must  know,  sir,  I  have  been  a  con- 
stant frequenter  of  the  service  of  the  church 
of  England  for  above  these  four  years  last 
past,   and  until  Sunday  was  seven-night 
never  discovered  to  so  great  a  degree,  the 
excellency  of  the  Common  Prayer.  -WTien, 
being  at  St.  James's  Garlick-Hill  church,* 
I  heard  the  service  read  so  distinctly,  so 
emphatically,  and  so  fervently,  that  it  was 
next  to  aii  impossibilitv  to  be  unattentive. 
My  eyes  and  my  thoughts  could  not  wander 
as  usual,  but  were  confined  to  my  prayers. 
I  then  considered  I  addressed  myself  to  the 
Almighty,  and  not  to  a  beautiiU  face.  And 
•when  I  reflected  on  my  former  perform- 
ances of  that  duty,  I  found  I  had  run  it  over 
as  a  matter  of  form,  in  comparison  to  the 
manner  in  which  I  then  discharged  it  My 
mind  was  really  afRescted,  and  fervent  wishes 
accompanied  my  words.     The  Confession 
•was  read  with  such  a  resigned  humility, 
the  Absolution  with  such  a  comfortable  au- 
thority, the  Thanksgivings  with  such  a  re- 
ligious joy,  as  made  me  ted  those  affections 
of  the  mind  in  a  manner  I  never  did  before. 
To  remedy  therefore  the  grievance  above 
complained  of,  I  huinbly  propose,  that  this 
excellent  reader,  upon  the  next,  and  every 
annual  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Srai-col- 
lege,  and  all  other  conventions,  should  read 
prayers  before  them.     For  then  those  that 
arc  afraid  of  stretching  their  mouths,  and 
8i)oiling  their  soft  voices,  will  learn  to  read 
•with   clearness,    loudness,   and   strength. 
Others^  that  affect  a  rakish,  negligent  air, 
by  folding  their  arms  and  lolling  on  thdr 
books,  wnl  be  taught  a  decent  behaviour, 
and  comely  erection  of  body.    Those  that 
read  so  hst,  as  if  impatient  of  their  work, 
may  learn  to  speak  deliberately.    There  is 
another  sort  of  persons,  whom  I  call  Pin- 
daric readers,  as  being  confined  to  no  set 
measure;  these  pronounce  five  or  six  words 
■with  great  deliberation,  and  the  five  or  six 
subsequent  ones  with  ad  great  celerity:  the 
first  part  of  a  sentence  with  a  very  exalted 
vcace,  and  the  latter  part  with  a  submissive 
one:  sometimes  again  with  one  sort  of  a 
tone,  and  immediately  after  with  a  very 
different  one.    These  gentlemen  will  leam 
of  my  admired  reader  an  evenness  d  voice 
and  delivery,  and  all  who  are  innocent  of 
these  affectations,  but  read  with  such  an 
indi/Ferency  as  if  they  did  not  understand 
the  language,  may  then  be  informed  of  the 
art  of  reading  movingly  taiA  fervently,  how 


•  The  rNtnr  or  tlii*  pvltb  at  that  tinM  wu  Mr.  FUIip 
Ctablx,  aftenrud*  atchdueon  of  St.  Alban'i. 


to  place  the  emphasis,  and  give  the  proper 
accent  to  each  word,  and  how  to  vary  the 
voice  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sen- 
tence.   There  is  certainly  a  very  great  dif- 
ference between  the  reading  a  prayer  and 
a  Gazette,  which  I  beg  of  you  to  inform  a 
set  of  readers,  who  aSect,  forsooth,  a  cer- 
tain gentleman-like  familiarity  of  tone,  and 
mend  the  language  as  they  go  on,  crying, 
instead  of  '  pardoneth  and  absolveth,'  par- 
dons and  absolves.    These  are  often  pretty 
classical  scholars,  ana  would  think  it  an  un- 
pardonable sin-  to  read  Virgil  or  Martial 
with  so  little  taste  as  they  do  divine  service. 
'  ThisindiflFerency  seemstometorisefrom 
the  endeavour  of  avoiding  the  imputation 
of  cant,  and  the  false  notion  of  it  It  wUl  be 
proper  therefore  to  trace  the  original  and 
signification  of  this  word.    "  Cant"  is,  by 
some  jjeople,  derived  from  one  Andrew 
Cant,  who,  they  say,  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  some  illiterate  part  of  Scotland, 
who  by  exercise  and  use  had  obtained  the 
faculty,  alias  gift,  of  talking  in  the  puljMt  in 
such  a  dialect,  that  it  is  said  he  was  under- 
stood by  none  but  his  own  congregation,  and 
not  by  all  of  them.    Since  master  Cant's 
time,  it  has  been  understood  in  a  larger 
sense,  and  signifies  all  sudden  exclamations, 
whinings,  unusualtones,  and  in  fine  all  pray- 
ing and  preaching,  like  the  unlearned  of  the 
Presbyterians.    But  I  hope  a  proper  eleva- 
tion of  voice,  a  due  emphaas  and  accent, 
are  not  to  come  within  this  description.  So 
that  our  readers  may  still  be  as  unlike  the 
Presbyterians  as  they  please.     The  dis- 
senters (I  mean  such  as  I  have  heard,)  do 
indeed  elevate  their  voices,  but  it  is  with 
suddeii  jumps  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
part  of  them;  and  that  with  so  little  sense 
or  skill,  that  their  elevation  and  cadence  is 
bawling  and  muttering.     They  make  use 
of  an  emphasis,  but  so  improperly,  that  it 
is  often  placed  on  some  very  insignificant 
particle,  as  upon  'if'  or  'and.'    iJow  if 
these  improprieties  have  so  great  an  effect 
on  the  people,  as  we  see  they  have,  how 
great  an  innuence  would  the  service  of  our 
church,  containing  the  best  prajrers  that 
ever  were  composed,  and  that  in  terms 
most  affecting,  most  humble,  and  most  ex- 
pressive of  our  wants,  aiid  dependence  on 
the  object  of  our  worship,  disposed  in  most 
proper  order,  and  voia  of  all  confusion; 
what  influence,  I  sav,  would  these  prayers 
have,  were  they  delivered  with  a  due  em- 
phasis, and  apposite  rising  and  variation  of 
voice,  the  sentence  concluded  with  a  genUe 
cadence,  and  in  a  word,  with  such  an  accent 
and  turn  of  speech  as  is  peculiar  to  prayer. 
•As  the  matter  of  worship  is  now  ma- 
naged, m  dissenting  congregations,^  you  find 
insignificant  words  and  phrases  raised  by  a 
lively  vehemence;  in  our  own  churches, 
the  most  exalted  sense  depreciated,  by  a 
dispasaonate  indolence.     I  remember  V> 
have  heard  Doctor  S ef  say  in  bis 
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palpit,  of  the  Common  Prayer,  that,  at 
kast,  it  was  as  perfect  as  any  thing  of  hu- 
man institation.  If  the  gentlemen  who  err 
in  this  kind  would  please  to  recollect  the 
many  pleasantries  they  have  read  upon 
those  who  recite  good  tWngs  with  an  ill 
grace,  they  would  g|0  on  to  think  that  what 
m  that  case  is  only  ridiculous,  in  themselves 
is  impious.  But  leaving  this  to  their  own 
reflections,  I  shall  conclude  this  trouble 
with  what  Cxsar  said  upon  the  irregularity 
of  tone  in  one  who  read  Defore  hini.  "  Do 
you  read  or  sng?  If  you  sing,  you  sing 
very  iU.  "•    Your  most  humble  servant ' 
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Exempta  Jorat  naiiiU  e  plaribaa  una. 

On:  Ub.  S.  Ep.  U.  91% 

Batter  one  tboni  pluek'd  out,  than  all  remain. 

Mt  correspondents  assure  me  that  the 
enormities  which  they  lately  complained  of, 
and  I  published  an  account  of,  are  so  far 
from  being  amended,  that  new  evils  arise 
every  day  to  interrupt  their  conversation, 
in  contempt  of  my  reproofs.  My  friend  who 
irrites  from  the  coffee-house  near  the  Tem- 
ple, informs  me  that  the  gentleman  who 
constantly  sings  a  voluntary  in  spite  tof  the 
whole  cornpany,  was  more  musical  than 
ordinary  after  reading  my  paper;  and  has 
not  been  contented  with  that,  but  has  danced 
up  to  the  glass  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  practised  minuet-steps  to  his  own  hum- 
ming. The  incorrigible  creature  has  gone 
still  farther,  and  in  the  open  coffee-house, 
•with  one  hand  extended  as  leading  a  lady 
in  it,  he  has  danced  both  French  and  coun- 
try-dances, and  admonished  his  supposed 
partner  by  smiles  and  nods  to  hold  up  her 
head,  and  fall  back,  according  to  the  re- 
spective fadngs  and  evolutions  of  the  dance. 
Before  this  gentleman  began  this  his  exer- 
cise, he  was  pleased  to  clear  his  throat  by 
coughing  and  spitting  a  full  half  hour;  arid 
as  soon  as  he  struck  up,  he  appealed  to  an 
attorney's  clerk  in  the  room,  whether  he 
Mt  as  ne  ought,'  •  Since  you  from  death 
have  saved  me?'  and  then  asked  the  young 
fellow  (ndnting  to  a  chancery-biU  under 
his  arm,;  whether  that  was  an  opera-score 
he  carried  or  not?  'Without  staying  for  an 
answer,  he  fell  into  the  exercise  above- 
mentioned,  and  practised  his  &irs  to  the  full 
house  who  were  turned  upon  him,  without 
tiie  least  shame  or  repentance  for  his  for- 
mer ttan^;ressions. 

I  am  to  the  last  degree  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  with  this  young  feVtow,  except  I  declare 
llim  an  ontlaw,  and  pronoonce  it  penal  for 
any  one  to  speak  to  him  in  the  said  house 
wnicfa  he  frequents,  and  direct  that  he  be 
obliged  to  drink  his  tea  and  coffee  without 
sugar,  and  not  receive  from  any  person 

*  Si  Isgii,  eantaf :  li  eantai,  male  castai. 


whatsoever  any  thing  above  mere  neces- 
saries. 

As  we  in  England  are  a  sober  people, 
and  generally  inclined  rather  to  a  certun 
bashtulness  of  behaviour  in  public,  it  is 
amazing  whence  some  fellows  come  whom 
one  meets  with  in  this  town;  they  do  not  at 
all  seem  to  be  the  growth  of  our  island;  the 
pert,  the  talkative,  all  such  as  have  no 
sense,  of  the  observation  of  others,  are  cer- 
tainly of  foreign  extraction.  As  for  my 
part,  I  am  as  much  surprised  when  I  see  a 
talkative  Englishman,  as  I  should  be  to  see 
the  Indian  pine  growing  cm  one  of  our  quick- 
set hedges.  'Where  these  creatures  get  sun 
enough,  to  make  them  such  Uvdy  animals 
and  duU  men,  is  above  my  philosophy. 

There  are  another  kind  c^  impertinents 
which  a  man  is  perplexed  with  in  mixed 
company,  and  thoae  are  your  loud  speakers. 
These  treat  mankind  as  if  we  were  all  deaf; 
they  do  not  express  but  declare  themselves. 
Many  of  these  are  guilty  of  this  outrage  out 
of  vamty,  because  they  think  all  they  say  is 
well;  or  that  they  have  their  own  jjersons 
in  such  veneration,  that  they  believe  no- 
thing which  concerns  them  can  be  insigni- 
ficant to  any  body  else.  For  these  people's 
sake,  I  have  often  lamented  that  we  cannot 
close  our  ears  with  as  much  ease  as  we  can 
Our  eyes.  It  is  very  uneasy  that  we  must 
necessarily  be  under  persecution.  Next  to 
these  bawlers,  is  a  troublesome  creature 
who  comes  with  the  air  of  your  friend  and 
vour  intimate,  and  that  is  your  whimerer. 
There  is  one  of  them  at  a  coffee^iouse 
which  I  myself  frequent,  who  observing  me 
to  be  a  vDfia  pretty  wdl  made  for  secrets, 
gets  by  me,  and  with  a  whisper  tells  me 
things  which  all  the  town  knows.  It  is  no 
very  hard  matter  to  guess  at  the  source  of 
this  impertinence,  which  is  nothmg  else  but 
a  method  or  mechanic  art  of  being  wise. 
You  never  see  any  frequent  in  it,  whom  you 
can  suppose  to  have  any  thing  in  the  world 
to  da  These  persons  are  worse  than  baw- 
lers, as  much  as  a  secret  enemy  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  declared  one.  I  wish  this  my 
coffee-house  friend  would  take  this  for  an 
intimation,  that  I  have  not  heard  one  word 
he  has  told  me  for  these  several  years; 
whereas  he  now  thinks  me  the  most  trusty 
repository  of  his  secrets.  The  whisperers 
have  a  pleasant  way  of  ending  the  close 
conversation,  with  saying  aloud,  'Do  not 
you  think  so?'  Then  whisper  agun,  and 
then  aloud,  'But  you  know  that  person;' 
then  whisper  again.  The  thing  would  be 
well  enough,  if  they  whispered  to  keep  the 
folly  of  what  they  say  among  friends;  but, 
alas,  they  do  it  to  preserve  the  importance 
of  their  thoughts.  I  am  sure  I  could  nrane 
you  more  than  one  person  whom  no  man 
Irving  ever  heard  talk  upon  any  subject  in 
nature,  or  ever  saw  in  liis  whole  life  T^th  a 
book  in  his  hand,  that,  I  know  not  ho^ 
can  whisper  something  like  luiowledge  rf 
what  has  and  does  pass  in  the  world:  wluch- 
you  would  think  he  learned  from  some  n- 
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miliar  spirit  that  did  not  think  him  worthy 
to  receive  the  whole  stoiy.  But  in  truth 
whisperen  deal  only  in  naif  accounts  of 
what  they  entert^  you  with.  A  great  help 
to  their  discourse  is,  'That  the  town  says, 
and  people  begin  to  talk  very  freely,  and 
they  nad  it  from  persons  too  considerable 
to  be  named,  what  they  will  tell  you  when 
things  are  riper.'  My  friend  has  winked 
upon  me  any  day  since  I  came  to  town  last, 
and  has  communicated  to  me  as  a  secret, 
that  he  designed  in  a  very  short  time  to  tell 
me  a  secret;  but  I  shall  know  what  he 
means,  he  now  assures  me,  in  less  than'  a 
fortnight's  time. 

But  I  must  not-  omit  the  dearer  part  of 
mankind,  I  mean  the  ladies,  to  take  up  a 
■whole  papter  upon  grievances  which  con- 
cern the  men  only;  but  shall  humbly  pro- 
pose, that  we  chan^  fools  for  an  experi- 
ment only.  A  certam  set  of  ladies  corapMn 
they  are  frequently  perplexed  with  a  visit- 
ant, who  affects  to  be  wiser  than  they  are; 
which  character  he  hopes  to  preserve 
by  an  obstinate  gravity,  and  great  guard 
agunst  discovering  his  opinion  upon  any 
occasion  whatsoever.  A  painful  silence 
has  hitherto  gained  him  no  farther  advan- 
tage, than  that  as  he  might,  if  he  had  be- 
haved himself  with  freedom,  been  excepted 
agunat,  but  as  to  this  and  tiiat  particular, 
he  now  offends  in  the  whole.  To  relieve 
these  ladies,  my  good  friends  and  corre- 
spondents, I  shair  exchange  my  dancing 
outlaw  for  their  dumb  vintant,  and  assign 
the  alent  gentleman  all  the  haunts  of  the 
dancer;  in  order  to  which,  I  have  sent 
them  by  the  pennv-post  the  following  let- 
ters for  their  conduct  in  thdr  new  conver- 
sations. 

•  Sir,— I  have,  you  may  be  sure,  heard 
of  your  irregularities  without  regard  to  my 
observations  upon  you;  1>ut  shall  not  treat 
you  trith  so  much  ngour  as  you  deserve.  If 
you  will  g^ve  yoursdOF  the  trouble  to  repair 
to  the  place  mentioned  in  the  postscript  to 
this  letter,  at  seven  this  evening,  you  will 
be  conducted  into  a  spacious  room,  well- 
lighted,  where  there  are  ladies  and  music 
rou  will  see  a  young  lady  laughing  next 
the  window  to  the  street;  you  may  take 
her  out,  for  she  loves  you  as  well  as  she 
does  any  man,  though  she  never  saw  you 
before.  She  never  thought  in  her  Kfe,  any 
more  than  yourself  She  will  not  be  sur- 
prised when  you  accost  her,  nor  concerned 
when  you  leave  her.  Hasten  from  a  place 
where  you  are  laughed  at,  to  one  where 
you  will  be  admired.  You  are  of  no  con- 
aequence,  therefore  go  where  you  will  be 
welcome  for  being  so.  Your  humble  ser- 
Tant' 

'  SiH, — The  ladies  whom  ^ou  visit,  think 
a  wise  man  the  most  impertinent  creature 
living,  therefore  yon  cannot  be  offended 
ibat  tkef  are  displeased  with  you.  Why 
will  you  take  pams  to  appear  wise,  where 
ycu  would  not  be  the  more  esteemed  for 


being  really  so?  Come  to  us;  forget  the 
gigglers;  let  your  inclination  go  along  with 
you,  whether  you  speak  or  are  silent;  and 
let  all  such  women  as  are  in  a  clan  or  ss- 
terhood  go  their  own  way;  there  is  no  Toam 
for  you  m  that  company  who  are  of  the 
common  taste  of  the  sex. 

*  For  women  born  to  be  eontroll'd 
Roop to Um forward  uid  tbebold; 
Aflbct  tbe  bauf ht]r  and  the  srond,   , 
Tbe  t*f,  tbe  frolic,  and  tbe  loud.** 
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Cui  at  mann  eit  qnem  eaae  demeatem  vellt, 
Ouem  aapere,  quern  nnan.qaem  in  morbam  injiei, 
Qnem  contra  amari,  qoem  aooeniri,  quern  expeti. 
OKUapudTuU. 

Who  hai  it  In  taerpow*r  to  make  men  mad. 
Or  wife,  or  aide,  or  well :  and  who  can  chooM 
The  olject  of  her  appetite  at  pleamire. 

The  following  letter,  and  my  answer, 
shall  take  up  the  present  speculation. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  the  young 
widow  of  a  country  gentleman,  who  has 
left  me  entire  mistress  of  a  large  fortune, 
which  he  agreed  to  as  an  eqidvalent  for  the 
^fference  in  our  years.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  extraordinary  to  have  a 
crowd  of  admirers;  which  I  have  abridged 
in  my  own  thoughts,  and  reduced  to  a  cou- 
ple of  candidates  only,  both  yoimg,  and 
neither  of  them  disagrlEcable  in  their  per- 
sons: according  to  the  common  way  of 
computing,  in  one  the  estate  more  than  de- 
serves my  fortime,  in  the  other  my  fortune 
more  than  deserves  the  estate.  When  I 
consider  the  first,  I  own  I  am  so  far  a 
woman  I  cannot  avoid  being  delighted  with 
the  thoughts  of  living  g;reat;  but  then  he 
seems  to  receive  such  a  degree  of  courage 
from  the  knowledge  of  what  he  has,  he 
looks  as  if  he  was  going  to  confer  an  obliga- 
tion on  me;  and  ue  readiness  he  accosts 
me  with,  makes  me  jealous  I  am  only  hear- 
ing a  repetition  of  the  same  things  ne  has 
said  to  a  hundred  women  before.  Wlien  I 
consider  the  other,  I  see  myself  approach- 
ed with  so  much  modesty  vaA  respect,  and 
such  a  doubt  of  himself  as  betrays,  me- 
thinks,  an  affection  within,  and  a  belief  at 
Oie  same  time  that  he  himself  would  be 
the  only  gainer  by  my  ccHisent  What  an 
unexceptionable  husband  could  I  make  out 
of  both!  but  since  that  is  impossible,  I  beg 
to  be  concluded  by  your  opimon.  It  is  ab- 
solutely in  your  power  to  dispose  «f^  your 
most  obedient  servant,  SYLVIA.* 

'Madam, — ^You  do  me  great  honour  in 
your  application  to  me  on  this  importac* 
occa«on;  I  diall  therefore  talk  to  you  wiA 
the  tenderness  of  a  father,  in  gratitiide  for 
your  giving  me  the  authority  «  one.  Yoa 
do  not  seem  to  make  any  great  ^stinction 
between  these  gentlemen  as  to  their  per- 
sons; the  whole  ouestion  lies  upon  meir 
circumstances  and  behaviour.    If  tlie  < 
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is  less  respectful  because  he  is  rich,  and 
the  other  more  obsequious  because  he  is 
not  so,  they  are  in  that  point  moved  br  the 
same  principle,  the  consideration  of  for- 
tuoe,  and  you  must  place  them  in  each 
other's  circumstances  before  you  can  judge 
of  their  inclination.  To  avoid  confusicoi  m 
diacusdng  this  point,  I  will  call  the  richer 
man  Strephon,  and  the  other  Fiona  If 
you  believe  Florio  with  Strephon's  estate 
would  behave  himself  as  he  does  now, 
Florio  h  certainly  your  man;  but  if  you 
tiuBk.  Strephon  were  he  in  Florio's  condi- 
tioo,  woola  be  as  obsequious  as  Florio  is 
now,  you  cueht  for  your  own  sake  to  choose 
Strephon;  for  where  the  men  are  equal, 
there  is  no  doubt  riches  ought  to  be  a  rea- 
son for  prefierence.  After  this  manner,  my 
dear  child,  I  would  have  you  abstract  Uiem 
from  their  circumstances;  for  you  are  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  he  who  is  very 
hnmble  only  because  he  is  poor,  is  the 
very  same  man  in  nature,  with  him  who  is 
bau^ty  because  he  is  rich. 

•When  you  have  gone  thus  fer,  as  to 
coDrider  the  figure  they  make  towards 
jxm;  you  win  please,  my  dear,  next  to  con- 
sider the  appearance  you  make  towards 
them.  If  they  are  men  of  discerning,  they 
can  observe  the  motives  of  your  heart:  and 
Florio  can  see  when  he  is  disregarded  only 
upon  account  of  fortune,  which  makes  you 
to  him  a  mercenary  creature;  and  you  are 
still  the  same  thin^  to  Strephon,  in  taking 
him  for  his  wealth  only;  you  are  therefore 
to  consider  whether  you  had  rather  oblige, 
than  receive  an  oblijjation. 

'  The  marri^e-lUe  is  always  an  insipid, 
a  vexatious,  or  a  nappy  condition.  The  first 
is,  when  two  people  of  no  genius  or  taste 
fijr  themselves  meet  together  upon  such  a 
settlement  as  has  been  thought  reasonable 
by  parents  and  conveyancers,  from  an  ex- 
act valuation  of  the  land  and  cash  of  both 
parties.  In  this  case  the  young  lady's  per- 
80Q  is  no  more  regarded,  than  the  house 
and  improvements  m  purchase  of  an  estate: 
but  she  goes  with  her  fortune,  rather  than 
her  fortune  with  her.  These  make  up  the 
crowd  or  vulgar  of  the  rich,  and  fill  up  the 
lumber  of  human  race,  without  beneficence 
towards  those  below  them,  or  respect  to- 
wards those  above  them;  and  lead  a  despi- 
cable, independent,  and  useless  life,  without 
senae  of  the  laws  of  kindness,  good-nature, 
mutual  offices,  and  the  elegant  satisfactions 
which  flow  from  reason  and  virtue. 

•The  vexatious  life  arises  from  a  con- 
junction of  two  people  of  a<uck  taste  and 
resentment,  put  together  tor  reasons  well 
known  to  thdr  friends,  in  which  special 
care  is  taken  to  avcnd  (what  they  think  the 
chief  of  evils)  poverty,  and  ensure  to  them 
riches,  with  every  evil  besides.  These 
good  people  live  m  a  constant  constraint 
before  company,  and  too  great  familiarity 
alone.  When  they  are  within  observation 
they  fret  at  each  other's  carriage  and 
behaviour;  when  alcoe  fhey  revile  each 


other's  person  and  conduct  In  company 
they  are  in  a  purgatory,  when  only  together 
in  a  hell. 

'  The  happv  mairii^  is  where  two  per- 
sons meet  and  voluntarily  make  choice  of 
each  other,  without  principally  regarding 
or  neglecting  the  drenmstances  of  fortune 
or  b«kuty\  These  may  still  love  in  spite 
of  adversity  or  sickness:  the  former  we 
may  in  some  measure  defend  ourselves 
from,  the  other  is  the  portion  of  <)ur  very 
make.  When  yaa  have  a  true  notion  rf 
this  sort  of  passion,  your  humour  of  living 
great  will  vanish  out  of  your  imagination, 
and  you  will  find  love  has  nothing  to  do 
with  state.  Solitude,  with  the  person  be- 
loved, has  a  pleasure,  even  in  a  woman's 
mind,  beyond  show  or  pomp.  You  are 
therefore  to  ccmsider  which  oi  your  lovers 
will  like  you  best  imdressed,  which  will 
bear  with  you  most  when  out  of  humour; 
and  your  way  to  this  is  to  ask  of  yourself, 
whicn  of  them  you  value  most  for  his  own 
sake?  and  by  tnat  judge  which  gives  the 
greater  instances  <n  his  valuing  you  for 
yourself  only. 

'  After  you  have  expressed  some  sense 
of  the  humble  approach  of  Florio,  and  a 
littie  disdain  at  Strephon's  assurance  in  his 
address,  you  ay  out,  '  What  an  unexcep- 
tionable husband  could  I  make  out  of  both ! ' 
It  would  therefore,  methinks,  be  a  good 
way  to  determine  yourself  Take  him  in 
whom  what  you  like  is  not  transferable  to 
another;  for  if  you  choose  otherwise,  there  is 
no  hope  Vour  husband  will  ever  have  what 
you  uked  in  his  rival;  but  intrinsic  quali- 
ties in  one  man  may  very  probably  pur- 
chase eye^  thing  tnat  is  adventitious  in 
another.  Li  plainer  terms:  he  whom  you 
take  for  his  personal  perfections  will  sooner 
arrive  at  the  gifts  of  fortune,  than  he  whom 
you  take  for  the  sake  of  lus  fortune,  at- 
tain to  personal  perfections.  If  Strephon 
is  not  as  accomplished  and  agreeable  as 
Florio,  marriage  to  you  will  never  make 
him  so:  but  marriag^  to  you  may  make 
Florio  as  rich  as  Strephm.  Therefore  to 
make  a  sure  purchase,  employ  fortune 
upon  certainties,  but  do  not  sacrifice  cer- 
tainties to  fortune.  I  am,  your  most  obe- 
dient, humble  servant.'  T. 


No.  150.]     Wednetday,  August  18,  1711. 

Nil  fambet  Inftliz  paapertu  duiina  in  n, 

Qaam  qaod  ridicnlo*  hominea  fkdt 

Jnv.  BtX.  m.  UK 
Want  if  the  woni  otvnsj  WMltln'  ibol, 
And  wit  in  nft  i*  tnra'd  M  ridicnie.— J'i'ffiii. 

As  I  was  walking  in  my  chamber  the 
morning  before  I  went  last  into  the  coun- 
try, I  heard  the  hawkers  with  great  vehe- 
mence cryingabout  a  paper,  entitied.  The 
Ninety-nme  Plagues  of  an  Empty  Purse, 
I  had  indeed  sometime  before  observed, 
that  the  orators  of  Grub-street  had  dealt 
very  much  in  plagues.  They  have^  al- 
ready published  in  the  same  month.  The 
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Plagues  of  Matrimony,  The  Plagues  of  a 
Single  Life,  The  Nineteen  Plagues  of  a 
Chambermaid,  The  Plagues  of  a  Coach- 
man, The  Plagues  of  a  Footman,  and  The 
Plague  of  Plagues.  The  success  these 
several  plagues  met  with,  probably  gave 
occasion  to  the  above-mentioned  poem  on  an 
empty  purse.  However  that  be,  the  same 
noise  so  frequently  repeated  under  my  win- 
dow, drew  me  insensibly  to  think  on  some 
of  those  inconveniences  and  mortifications 
which  usually  attend  on  poverty,  and,  in 
short,  gave  birth  to  the  present  specula- 
tion: for  after  my  fancy  had  run  over  the 
inost  obvious  and  common  calamities  which 
men  of  mean  fortunes  are  liable  to,  it  de- 
scended to  those  little  insults  and  con- 
tempts, which  though  they  may  seem  to 
dwindle  into  nothing  when  a  man  offers  to 
describe  them,  are  perhaps  in  themselves 
more  cutting  and  insupportable  than  the 
former.  Juvenal  with  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
mour and  reason  tells  us,  9iat  nothing  bore 
harder  upon  a  poor  man  in  his  time  than 
the  continual  ridicule  which  his  habit  and 
dress  afforded  to  the  beaux  of  Rome: 

QnU  quod  DUteHui  pictet  caaniqne  joeomin 
OmniDUS  hie  idem;  siiteda  et  scissa  lacema, 
8i  toga  tordidula  an,  et  rupta  calceua  alter 
Felle  patet,  vel  ti  coiuoto  volnere  craamun 
Atqoe  noena  linttm  oalendit  non  una  cicatrix. 

^as.Sat.  iii.  147. 

Add  tliat  Ite  ricb  bnt  atill  a  gibe  in  store. 
And  will  be  monatrous  witty  on  tbe  poor; 
For  the  torn  surtout  and  the  tatter'd  vest,    • 
The  wretch  and  all  hi*  wardrobe  ate  a  )est ; 
The  greaay  gown  aully'd  with  often  turning, 
GivM  a  good  hint  to  tay  tbe  man's  in  mourning; 
Or  if  tbe  shoo  be  ript.  or  patch  is  put. 
He's  wounded,  see  the  plaster  on  bis  Ibot.— i>nFd««- 

It  is  on  this  occasion  that  he  afterwards 
adds  the  reflection  which  I  have  chosen  for 
my  motto. 

Want  is  the  seora  ottViy  wealthy  (bol. 

And  wit  in  rap  is  tnm'd  to  ridicule.— i>r|rdta.   * 

It  must  be  confessed  that  few  things 
make  a  man  appear  more  despicable,  or 
more  prejudice  his  hearers  against  what 
lie  is  going  to  offer,  than  an  awkward  or 
mtiful  dress:  insomuch  that  I  fancy,  had 
Ttilly  himself  pronounced  one  of  his  ora- 
ticHis  with  a  blanket  about  his  shoulders, 
more  people  would  have  laughed  at  his 
dress  than  have  admired  his  eloquence. 
This  last  reflection  made  me  wonder  at  a 
set  of  men,  who  without  being  subjected  to 
it  by  the  unkindness  of  their  fortunes,  are 
contented  to  draw  upon  themselves  the 
ridicule  of  the  world  m  this  particular.  I 
mean  such  as  take  it  into  their  heads,  that 
the  first  regular  step  to  be  a  wit  is  to  com- 
mence a  sloven.  It  is  certain  nothing  has 
so  much  debased  that,  which  must  nave 
been  otherwise  so  great  a  character;  and  I 
Imow  not  how  to  account  for  it,  unless  it 
may  possibly  be  complaisance  to  those  nar- 
row minds  who  can  nave  no  notion  of  the 
same  persons  possessing  different  accom- 
plidtments;  or  that  it  is  a  sort  of  sacrifice 
which  some  men  are  contented  to  make  to 
calumny,  by  allowing  it  to  faxXea  on  one 


part  of  their  character,  while  they  are 
endeavouring  to  establish  another. 

Yet  however  unaccountable  this  foolisll 
custom  is,  I  am  afraid  it  cotild  plead  a  lone 
prescription;  and  probably  gave  too  much 
occasion  for  the  vulgar  definition  still  re- 
maining among  us  of  a  heathen  philoso- 
pher. 

I  have  seen  the  speech  of  a  Tirrse-Jlliui, 
spraken  in  Khig  Charles  the  Secand|s 
reign;  in  which  he  describes  two  very  emi- 
nent men,  who  were  perhaps  the  greatest 
scholars  of  their  age;  and  after  having 
mentioned  the  entire  friendship  between 
them,  concludes,  that  '  they  had  but  one 
mind,  one  purse,  one  chamber,  and  one 
hat'  The  men  of  business  were  also  in- 
fected with  a  sort  of  singularity  littie  better 
than  this.  I  have  heard  my  father  say, 
that  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  short  h^r,  and 
unfolded  handkerchief,  were  in  his  time 
absolutely  necessary  to  denote  a  •  notable 
man;'  and  that  he  had  known  two  or  thfce, 
who  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  'yery 
notable,'  wear  shoe-strings  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

To  the  honour  of  our  present  age  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  some  of  our  greatest  ge- 
niuses for  wit  and  business  have  almost  en^ 
tirelv  broke  the  neck  of  these  absurdities. 

Victor,  after  havingdespatched  the  most 
important  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  ha« 
appeared  at  an  assembly,  where  all  the  la- 
dies have  declared  him  the  genteelest  man 
in  the  company;  and  in  Atticus,  though 
every  way  one  w  the  greatest  geniuses  the 
age  has  produced,  one  sees  nothing  particu- 
lar in  his  dress  or  carriage  to"  denote  his 
pretensions  to  wit  and  learning:  so  that  at 
present  a  man  may  venture  to  cock  up  hil 
hat,  and  wear  a  fashionable  wig,  withoat 
being  taken  for  a  rake  or  a  fool. 

The  medium  between  a  fop  and  a  doven 
is  what  a  man  of  sense  would  endeavour  to 
keep;  yet  I  remember  Mr.  Osbom  advises 
his  son  to  appear  in  his  habit  rather  above 
than  below  his  fortune;  and  tells  him  that 
he  will  find  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes  al- 
ways procures  some  additional  respect* 
I  have  indeed  myself  observed,  that  ray 
banker  ever  bows  lowest  to  me  when  I  wear 
my  full-bottomed  wig;  and  writes  me  *  Mr.* 
or  '  Esq.'  according  as  he  sees  me  dressed. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  ad- 
venture which  I  was  myself  an  eye-wiiness 
of  very  lately. 

I  happened  the  other  day  to  call  in  at  a 
celebrated  coffee-house  near  the  Xennrte. 
I  had  not  been  there  long  when  there  came 
in  an  elderiy  man  very  meanly  dressed,  and 
sat  down  by  me;  he  had  a  thread-bare 
loose  coat  on,  which  it  was  plain  he  -wrope 
to  keep  himself  warm,  and  not  to  favonr 
his  under  suit,  wUch  seoned  to  have  been 
at  least  its  contemporary:  Ws  short  wig  and 
hat  were  both  answerable  to  the  test  cf  tus 
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appareL  He  vas  no  sooner  seated  than  he 
called  for  a  dish  of  tea;  but  as  several  gen- 
tlemen in  the  room  wanted  other  things, 
the  boys  of  the  house  did  not  think  them- 
selves at  Idsure  to  mind  him.  I  could  ob- 
serve the  old  fellow  was  vety  uneasy  at  the 
affront,  and  at  his  being  obliged  to  repeat 
his  commands  several  tintes  to  no  purptise; 
until  at  last  one  of  the  lads  presented  him 
with  some  stale  tea  in  a  broken  dish,  ac- 
companied with  a  plate  of  brown  sugar; 
which  so  raised  his  indignation,  tltat  after 
several  oblinng  appellations  of  dog  and 
rascal,  he  asKedhiro  aloud  before  the  whole 
company,  '  Why  he  must  be  used  with  less 
respect  than  that  fop  there?'  pointing  to  a 
■weOrdressed  young  gentleman  who  was 
drinking  tea  at  the  opposite  table.  The 
boy  of  the  house  repUed  with  a  good  deal 
of  pertness,  '  that  his  master  had  two  sorts 
ef  customers,  and  that  the  gentleman  at  the 
other  table  had  given  him  many  a  sixpence 
fcr  wiping  his  shoes.'  By  this  time  the 
young  Templar,  who  found  his  honour  con- 
cerned in  the  dispute,  and  that  the  eyes  of 
the  whde  coffee-house  were  upon  him,  had 
thrown  aside  a  paper  he  had  in  his  hand, 
and  was  coming  towards  us,  while  we  at 
the  table  made  what  haste  we  could  to  get 
away  from  the  impending  quarrel,  but  were 
all  of  us  surprised  to  see  him  as  he  ap- 
proached nearer  to  put  on  an  air  of  defei^ 
ence  and  respect  To  whom  the  old  man 
said,  '  Hark  vou,  sirrah,  I  will  pay  off'  your 
extravagant  'bills  once  more,  but  will  take 
effectualcare  for  the  future,  that  your  pro- 
diolity^  shall  not  spirit  up  a  parcel  of  ras- 
cals to  insult  your  father. 

Though  I  oy  no  means  approve  either 
the  impudence  of  the  servants  or  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  son,  I  cannot  but  think  the 
dd  gentleman  was  in  some  tneasure  justly 
served  for  walking  in  masquerade,  I  mean 
^>pearing  in  a  dress  so  much  beneath  his 
quality  and  estate.  .        X. 


Na  151.]     Thunday,  August  23,  iril. 

Mtzhnas  lirtnte*  Jaeen  onmet  ■ecawc  eit  votaauta 
*wrin«nle.  TulL  ii  jW 

Wbrre  pieanue  pnraito,  mil  tlK  gmtett  TiitoM  will 
Ion  Iheir  power. 

I  KNOW  no  one  character  that  gives  rea- 
son a  greater  shock,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  pr^ents  a  good  ridiculous  image  to  the 
imagination,  than  that  of  a  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure  about  the  town.  This  description 
cS  a  man  of  fashion,  spoken  by  some  with  a 
mixture  of  scorn  and  ridicule,  by  others 
with  great  gravity  as  a  laudable  distinction, 
Is  in  every  Dodys  mouth  that  spends  any 
time  in  eonversation.  My  friend  WiU 
Honeycomb  has  this  expresaon  very  fre- 

aueAtly;  and  I  never  could  understand  by 
le  story  which  follows,  up<m  his  mention 
of  such  a  one,  but  that  his  man  of  wit  uul 
pleasure  was  ather  a  dnmkard,  too  c^d  for 
wenching,  or  a  yoonglewd  fellow  with  some 


liveliness,  who  woold  cwiverse  with. you, 
receive  kind  offices  of  you,  and  at  the  s«me 
time  debauch  your  aster,  or  lie  with  ytur 
wife.  According  to  his  description,  a  man 
of  wit,  when  he  could  have  wenches  for 
crowns  a-piece  wUch  he  liked  quite  as 
well,  would  be  so  extravagant  as  to  bribe 
servants,  make  false  friendships,  fight  rela- 
tions: I  say,  according  to  him,  plain  and 
simple  ■wee  was  too  little  for  a  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure;  but  he  would  leave  an  easy 
and  accessible  wickedness,  to  come  at  the 
same  thing  with  only  the  addition  of  certtun 
falsehood  and  possible  murder.  Will  thinks 
the  town  grown  very  dull,  in  that  we  do  not 
hear  so  much  as  we  used  to  do  of  those  cox- 
combs, whom,  (without  observing  it,)  he 
describes  as  the  most  infamous  rogues  hi 
nature,  with  relation  to  friend^p,  love,  or 
conversation. 

When  pleasure  is  made  the  chief  pursuit 
of  life,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  such 
moiisters  as  these  will  arise  from  a  con- 
stant application  to  such  blandishments  as 
naturally  root  out  the  force  of  reason  and 
reflection,  and  substitute  in  their  place  a 
general  impatience  of  thought,  and  a  con- 
stant pruriencv  of  inordinate  desire. 

Pleasure,  when  it  is  a  man's  chief  pur- 
pose^ disappoints  itself;  and  the  constant 
application  to  it  palls  the  faculty  of  enjoy- 
ing it,  though  it  leaves  the  sense  of  our  ma- 
bility  for  that  we  wish,  with  a  disrelish  of 
eveiy  thing  else.  Thus  the  intermediate 
seasons  of  the  man  of  pleasure  are  more 
heavy  than  one  would  impose  upon  the 
vilest  criminaL  Take  him  when  he  is 
awaked  too  soon  after  a  debauch,  or  disap- 
pointed in  following  a  worthless  woman 
without  tmthj  and  there  is  no  man  living 
whose  being  is  such  a  weight  or  vexation 
as  his  is.  He  is  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
pleasing  reflections  In  the  evening  of  a  well- 
spent  day,  or  the  gladness  of  heart  or  quick- 
ness of  spirit  in  the  morning  after  profound 
^eep  or  mdolent  slumbers.  He  is  not  to  be 
at  ease  any  longer  than  he  can  keep  reason 
and  good  sense  without  his  curtains;  other- 
wise  ne  will  be  haunted  with  the  reflection, 
that  he  could  not  believe  such  a  one  the 
woman  that  upon  trial  he  found  her.  What 
has  he  got  by  his  conquest,  but  to  think 
meanly  of  her  for  whom  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore he  had  the  highest  honour?  And  of 
himself  for  jjerhaps  wronging  the  man 
whom  of  aU  men  hving  he  himself  would 
least  willingly  have  injured? 

Pleasure  seizes  the  whole  man  who  ad- 
dicts himself  to  it,  and  will  not  give  him 
leisure  for  any  good  office  in  life  which  con- 
tradicts the  gaiety  of  the  present  hour. 
You  may  indeed  observe  in  jjeople  of  plea- 
sure a  certain  complacency  and!^  absence  of 
all  severity,  which  the  habit  of  a  loose  unt 
concerned  life  gives  them;  but  tell  the  man 
of  pleasure  your  secret  wants,  cares,  or 
sorrows,  and  yon  will  find  that  he  has  given 
up  the  delicacy  of  his  passions  to  the  crav- 
ings of  hia  appetite.    He  little  knows  the 
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perfect  joy  he  loses,  for  the  disappointing 
gratifications  which  he  pursues.  He  looks 
at  Pleasure  as  she  approaches,  and  comes 
to  him  with  the  recommendation  of  warm 
wishes,  gay  looks,  and  gracefiil  motion; 
but  he  does  not  observe  how  she  leaves  his 
presence  with  disorder,  impotence,  down- 
cast shame,  and  conscious  iroperfection. 
She  makes  our  youth  inglorious,  our  age 
shameful. 

Will  Honeycomb  gives  us  twenty  intima- 
tions in  an  evening  of  several  hags  whose 
bloom  was  given  up  to  his  arms;  and  would 
r^se  a  value  to  himself  for  having  had,  as 
the  phrase  is,  '  very  good  women.  Will's 
good  women  are  the  comfort  of  his  heart, 
and  support  him,  I  warrant,  by  the  memory 
of  past  interviews  with  persons  of  their  con- 
dition. No,  there  is  not  in  the  world  an 
occaaon  wherein  vice  makes  so  fantastical 
a  figure,  as  at  the  meeting  of  two  old  people 
who  have  been  partners  in  unwarrantable 
pleasure.  To  tell  a  toothless  old  lady 
that  she  once  had  a  good  set,  or  a  defunct 
wencber  that  he  once  was  the  admired 
thing  of  the  town,  are  satire  instead  of  ap- 
plauses; but  on  the  other  side,  consider  the 
old  age  of  those  who  have  passed  their  days 
in  labour,  industiy,  and  virtue,  their  decays 
make  them  but  appear  the  more  venerable, 
and  the  imperfections  of  their  bodies  are 
beheld  as  a  misfortune  to  human  society 
that  their  make  is  so  little  durable. 

But  to  return  more  directly  to  mv  man 
ot  wit  and  pleasure.  In  all  omers  of  men, 
wherever  this  is  the  chief  character,  the 
person  who  wears  it  is  a  negligent  friend, 
father,  and  husband,  and  entails  poverty 
on  his  unhappy  descendants.  Mortgages, 
diseases,  and  settlements,  are  the  let^cies 
a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  leaves  to  his  fa- 
mily. All  the  poor  rogues  that  make  such 
lamentable  speeches  after  every  sessions  at 
Tyburn,  were,  in  their  way,  men  of  wit 
and  pleasure  before  they  fell  into  the  ad- 
ventures which  brought  them  thither. 

Irresolution  and  procrastination  in  all  a 
man's  affairs,  are  the  natural  effects  of 
bdng  addicted  to  pleasure.  Dishonour  to 
the  gentleman  and  bankruptcy  to  the  trader, 
are  the  portion  of  either  whose  chief  pur- 
pose of  life  is  delight.  The  chief  cause  that 
this  pursuit  has  been  in  all  ages  received 
with  so  much  quarter  from  the  soberer  part 
of  mankind,  has  been  that  some  men  of 
great  talents  have  sacrificed  themselves  to 
It.  The  shining  qualities  of  such  people 
have  given  a  beauty  to  whatever  they  were 
engaged  in,  and  a  mixture  of  wit  has  re- 
commended madness.  For  let  anv  man 
who  knows  what  it  is  to  have  passed  much 
time  in  a  series  of  jollity,  mirth,  ii^t,  or 
humorous  entertainments,  look  back  at 
what  he  was  all  that  while  a  doing,  and  he 
will  find  that  he  has  been  at  one  instant 
sharp  to  some  man  he  is  sorry  to  have  of- 
fauled,  impertinent  to  some  one  it  was  cru- 
el^ to  treat  with  such  freedom,  ungracefiilly 
noisy  at  sudi  a  time,  unskilfiiUy  open  at 


such  a  time,  unmercifully  calumnious  at 
such  a  time;  and  from  the  whole  course  of 
his  applauded  satisfactions,  unable  in  the 
end  to  recollect  any  circumstance  which 
can  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  mind 
alone,  or  which  he  would  put  his^character 
upon,  with  other  men.  Thuslt  is  with 
those  who  are  best  made  for  becoming 
pleasures;  but  how  monstrous  is  it  in  the 
generality  of  mankind  who  pretend  this 
way,  without  genius  or  inclination  towards 
it!  The  scene  then  is  wild  to  an  extrava- 
gance: this  is,  as  if  fools  should  mimic  mad- 
men. Pleasure  of  this  kind  is  the  intem- 
perate meals  and  loud  jollities  of  the  com- 
mon rate  of  country  gentiemen,  whose 
practice  and  way  of  enjoyment  is  to  put  an 
end  as  fast  as  they  can  to  that  little  particle 
of  reason  they  have  when  they  are  sober. 
These  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  despatch 
their  senses  as  fast  as  possible  by  drinking 
until  they  cannot  taste,  smoking  until  they 
cannot  see,  and  roaring  until  they  cannot 
hear.  T. 


Na  152.  J    Friday,  jiugut  34»  1711. 

0l>  «•«  ««X]L«»  VtM«,  Tttnit  SMI  av^MV, 

Like  leaves  on  treee  the  race  or  man  ii  fomHl. 

Ptft. 

There  is  no  sort  of  people  whose  con- 
versation is  so  pleasant  as  tnat  of  military 
men,  who  derive  their  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity from  thought  and  reflection.  The 
many  adventures  which  attend  their  way 
of  life,  makes  their  conversation  so  Aill  at 
incidents,  and  gives  them  so  frank  an  air  in 
speaking  of  what  they  have  been  witnesses 
of,  that  no  company  can  be  more  amiable 
than  that  of  men  of^  sense  who  are  soldiers. 
There  is  a  certain  irregular  way  in  thdr 
narrations  or  discourse,  which  has  some- 
thing more  warm  and  pleasing  than  we 
meet  among  men  who  are  used  to  adjust 
and  methodise  their  thoughts. 

I  was  this  evening  walking  in  the  fields 
with  my  friend  Captain  Sentry,  and  1  coiild 
not,  from  the  many  relations  which  I  drew 
him  into,  of  what  passed  when  he  was  in 
the  service,  forbear  expresring  my  wonder, 
that  the  '  fear  of  death,'  which  we,  the  rest 
of  mankind,  arm  ourselves  ^;ainst  with  so 
much  contemplation,  reason,  and  philoso- 
phy, should  appear  so  littie  in  camps,  that 
common  men  march  into  open  breaches, 
meet  opposite  battalions,  not  only  without 
reluctance  but  with  alacrity.  My  friend 
answered  what  I  sud  in  the  following  man- 
ner: '  What  you  wonder  at  may  very  na- 
turally be  the  subject  of  admiration  to  all 
who  are  not  conversant  in  camps;  but  when 
a  man  has  spent  some  time  in  that  way  of 
life,  he  observes  a  certain  mechanic  cour-  j 
age '^hich  the  ordinary  race  of  men  became  ' 
masters  of  from  acting  always  in  a  cro\rd. 
They  see,  indeed,  many  drop,  but  then 
they  see  many  more  alive;  tAev  observe 
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themsdves  escape  very  narrowly,  and  they  I 
do  not  know  wny  they  should  not  again. 
Bendes  whieh  general  way  of  loose  think- 
ing, they  usuallr  spend  the  other  part  of 
their  time  in  pleasures  upon  which  their 
minds  are  so  entirely  bent,  that  short  la- 
boars  or  dangers  are  out  a  cheap  purchase 
of  jollity,  triumph,  victory,  fresii  quarters, 
new  scenes,  and  uncommon  adventures. 
Such  are  the  thoughts  of  the  executive  part 
of  an  army,  and  indeed  of  the  gross  of  man- 
kind in  general;  but  none  of  these  men  o( 
mechanical  courage  have  ever  made  any 
great  figure  in  the  profession  of  arms. 
Those  who  are  formed  for.  command,  are 
sach  as  have  reasoned  themselves  out  of  a 
ccnaderation  of  greater  good  than  length 
of  days,  into  such  a  negligence  of  their  be- 
ing, as  to  make  it  their  first  position,  that 
H  IS  one  day  to  be  resigned;  and  since  it  is, 
h  the  prosecution  of^ worthy  actions  and 
service  of  mankind,  they  can  put  it  to  ha- 
bitDal  hazard.  The  event  of  our  designs, 
say  they,  as  it  relates  to  others,  is  unccr- 
tam;  bat  as  it  relates  to  ourselves  it  must 
be  prosperous,  while  we  are  in  the  pursuit 
of  cur  duty,  and  within  the  terms  upon 
which  Providence  has  insured  our  happi- 
ness, whether  we  die  or  live.  All  that  na- 
ture has  prescribed  must  be  good;  and  as 
death  is  natural  to  us,  it  is  absurdity  to  fear 
it  Fear  loses  its  purpose  when  we  are 
wre  it  cannot  preserve  us,  and  we  should 
draw  resolution  to  meet  it  from  the  impoa- 
ability  to  escape  it  Without  a  resignation 
to  the  necessity  of  dying,  there  can  be  no 
capacity  in  man  to  attempt  any  thing  that 
is  glorious:  but  when  they  have  once  at- 
tained to  that  perfection,  the  pleasures  of  a 
life  spent  in  martial  adventures  are  as  great 
as  any  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable. 
The  force  of  reason  gives  a  certain  beauty, 
mixed  with  the  conscience  of  well-doing 
and  thirst  of  glory,  to  all  which  before  was 
terrible  and  ghastly  to  the  imagination.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  fellowship  m  danger,  the 
common  good  of  mankind,  the  gaienQ  cause, 
and  the  manifest  virtue  you  may  observe  in 
«o  many  men,  who  made  no  figure  until 
that  day,  are  so  many  incentives  to  destroy 
thelittie  condderation  of  their  own  persons. 
Such  ate  the  heroic  part  of  soldiers  who  are 
qualified  for  leaders.  As  to  the  rest,  whom 
1  before  spoke  of,  I-know  not  how  it  is,  but 
they  arrive  at  a  certain  habit  of  bang  void 
of  thought,  inscoDuch  that  on  occasion  of 
fte  most  imminent  danger  they  are  still  in 
the  same  indifiFerence.  Nay,  I  remember 
an  instance  of  a  gay  Frenchman,*  who  was 
led  on  in  battie  by  a  superior  officer,  (whose 
conduct  it  was  his  custom  to  speak  <rf' always 
■with  contempt  and  raillery,)  and  in  the  be- 
IJiuiing  ei  the  action  received  a  wound  he 
was  senable  was  mortal;  his  reflection  on 
tWs  occaaon  was,  "I  wish  I  could  live 
another  hour,  to  see  how  this  blundering 
coxcomb  win  get  clear  of  this  business" 


•  The  ClKTalier  de  Plourillo,  a  lieutenant  general  on- 
*"  UK  Itiaet  of  CoBde,  at  tbt  battle  of  Senelf,  in  1874 


'  I  remember  two  young  fellows  who  rid 
in  the  same  squadron  of  a  troop  of  horse, 
who  were  ever  together;  they  ate,  the_y 
drank,  they  intrigued;  in  a  word,  all  their 
passions  and  affections  seemed  to  tend  the 
same  way,  and  they  appeared  serviceable  to 
Cfich  other  in  them.  We  were  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  to  march  over  a  river,  and  the 
troop  these  gentiemen  belonged  to  were  to 
be  transported  in  a  ferry  boat,  as  fast  as 
they  could.  One  of  the  friends  was  now  in 
the  boat,  while  the  other  was  drawn  up 
with  others  by  the  water-side,  waiting  the 
return  d  the  boat  A  disorder  happen^ 
in  the  passage  by  an  unruly  horse;  and  a 
gentleman  who  had  the  rem  of  his  horse 
negligentiy  under  his  arm,  was  forced  into 
the  water 'by  his  horse  jumping  oter.  The 
friend  on  the  shore  cried  out,  "Who  is 
that  is  drowned,  trow  ?"  He  was  imme- 
diately answered,  "Your  friend,  Harry 
Thompson."  He  very  gravely  replietl, 
"Ay,  ne  had  a  mad  horse."  This  short 
epitaph  from  such  a  familiar,  without  more 
words,  gave  me,  at  that  time  under  twenty, 
a  very  moderate  opinion  of  the  friendship 
of  companions.  Thus  is  affection  and  every 
other  motive  of  life  in  the  generality  rooted 
out  by  the  present  busy  scene  about  them: 
they  lament  no  man  whose  capacity  can  be 
supplied  by  another;  and  where  men  con- 
verse without  delicacy,  the  next  man  you 
meet  will  serve  as  well  as  he  whom  you 
have  lived  with  half  your  life.  To  such  the 
devastation  of  countries,  the  misery  of  in-  • 
habitants,  the  cries  of  the  pillaged,  and  the 
silent  sorrow  of  the  great  unfortunate,  are 
ordinary  objects;  their  minds  are  bent  upon 
the  little  gratifications  of  their  own  senses 
and  appetites,  forgetful  of  compassion,  insen- 
sible of  glory;  avoiding  only  shame;  their 
whole  hearts  taken  up  with  the  trivial  hope 
of  meeting  and  being  merry.  These  are  tne 
people  who  make  up  the  gross  of  the  sol- 
aiery.  But  the  fine  gentieman  in  that  band 
of  men  is  such  a  one  as  I  have  now  in  my 
eye,  who  is  foremost  in  all  danger  to  which 
he  is  ordered.  His  officers  are  his  friends 
and  companions,  as  they  are  men  of  honour 
and  gentlemen;  the  private  men  his  breth- 
ren, as  they  are  of  his  species.  He  is  be- 
loved of  all  that  behold  him.  They  wish 
him  in  danger  as  he  views  their  ranks,  that 
they  may  have  occaaon  to  save  him  at  their 
own  hazard.  Mutual  love  is  the  order  of 
the  files  where  he  commands;  every  man 
afiraid  tor  himself  and  his  neighbour,  not 
lest  their  commander  should  punish  them, 
but  lest  he  should  be  offended.  Such  is  his 
regiment  who  knows  mankind,  and  feels 
their  distresses  so  far  as  to  prevent  them. 
Just  in  distributing  what  is  their  due,  he 
would  think  himself  below  their  tailor  to 
wear  a  snip  of  their  clothes  in  lace  upon 
his  own;  and  below  the  most  rapacious 
agent,  should  he  enjoy  a  birthing  above  his 
own  pay.  Go  on,  brave  man,  immortal 
glory  18  thy  fortune,  and  immortal  happi 
ness  thv  reward.'  T. 
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Habet  nttun  ut  aliarum  omnium  icnim  gic  Vivendi 
bodam;  nnectus  autem  peractio  etatia  eat  tanquam 
lUols.  Cnjua  deftitifaUoiiem  flifere  debemu,  pneser- 
tim  aiUnncta  uUetaU.  T*U.  de  Struct. 

Lift,  a>  well  aa  all  other  thing*,  batb  ita  boundi  m- 
r,  and 

age; I      .     „ 
ahun,"  especially  when  our  appetitea  are  ftjlly  aatislled. 


inn.  batb  i 
■ianed  by  nature ;  and  its  eoncTuaian,  like  the  last  act 
of  a  play,  ia  old  age ;  the  fktigue  of  which  we  ought  to 


Of  all  the  impertinent  wishes  which  we 
hear  expressed  in  conversation,  there  is  not 
one  more  unworthy  a  gentleman  or  a  man 
dl  liberal  educaticm,  than  that  of  wishing 
one's  self  younger.  I  have  observed  this 
wish  is  usually  made  upon  sight  of  some 
object  which  gives  the  idea  of  a  past  action, 
that  it  is  no  dishonour  to  us  that  we  cannot 
now  repeat:  or  else  on  what  was  in  itself 
■hamenil  when  we  performed  it.  It  is  a 
certain  rign  ci  a  foolish  or  a  dissolute  miiid 
tf  we  want  our  youth  again  only  for  the 
strength  of  bones  and  sinews  which  we  once 
were  masters  o£  It  is  (as  ray  author  has 
it)  as  absurd  in  an  old  man  to  wish  for  the 
strength  of  a  youth,  as  it  would  be  in  a 
young  man  to  wish  for  the  strength  of  a  bull 
or  a  horse.  These  wishes  are  both  equally 
out  of  nature,  which  should  direct  m  all 
things  that  are  not  contradictory  to  justice, 
law,  and  reason.  But  though  every  old 
man  has  been  voung,  and  every  young  one 
hopes  to  be  old,  there  seems  to  be  a  most 
unnatural  misunderstanding  between  those 
two  stages  of  life.  This  unhappy  want  of 
commerce  arises  frcm  the  insolent  arro- 
gance or  exultation  in  youth,  and  the  irra- 
tional despondence  or  self-fnty  in  a^  A 
yoting  man  whose  passion  and  ambition  is 
to  be  good  and  wise,  and  an  old  one  who  has 
no  incUnation  to  be  lewd  or  debauched,  are 

Suite  unconcerned  in  this  speculation;  but 
lie  coclung  young  feUow  who  treads  upon 
the  toes  of  his  elders,  and  the  old  fool  who 
envies  the  saucy  pride  he  sees  him  in,  are 
the  objects  of  our  present  contempt  and  de- 
rision. Contempt  and  derision  are  harsh 
words;  but  in  what  manner  can  one  give 
advice  to  a  youth  in  the  pursuit  and  pos- 
sesaon  of  sensual  pleasures,  or  afibrd  pity 
to  an  old  man  in  toe  impotence  and  desire 
of  enjoying  them?  When  young  men  in 
public  places  betray  in  their  deportment  an 
abandoned  resienaaon  to  their  appetites, 
they  give  to  sober  minds  a  prospect  of  a 
desfricable  age,  which,  if  not  interrupted  by 
death  In  the  midst  of  tiieir  fcdlies,  most  cer- 
tainlv  come.  When  an  old  man  bewails 
the  lots  (A  such  gratifications  which  are 
passed,  he  discovers  a  monstrous  inclina- 
tion to  that  which  it  is  not  in  the  course  of 
Providence  to  recaU.  The  state  of  an  old 
man,  who  is  dissatisfied  merely  for  his  be- 
ing such,  is  the  most  cut  (tf  all  measures  of 
reason  and  good  aenseitf  any  being  we  have 
any  account  of,  from  the  highest  angel  to 
the  lowest  worm.  How  miserable  is  the 
contemplation  to  consider  a  libidinous  old 
man  (wmle  aO  created  beings,  b^des  him- 
self and  devils,  are  fcdlowing  the  order  of 


Providence)  fretting  at  the  course  of  things, 
and  being  almost  the  sole  malcontent  in  the 
creation.  But  let  us  a  little  reflect  upon 
what  he  has  lost  by  the  number  of  years. 
The  passions  which  he  had  in  youth  are  not 
to  be  obeyed  as  they  were  then,  but  reason 
is  more  powerftd  now,  without  the  disturb- 
ance of  them.  An  old  gentleman,  the  other 
day,  in  discourse  with  a  friend  of  his  (re- 
flecting upon  some  adventures  they  had  in 
youth  together)  cried  out,  '  Oh,  Jack,  those 
were  happy  days !' — *  That  is  true,'  replied 
his  friend,  'but  methinks  we  go  about  our 
biuiness  more  quietly  than  we  did  then.' 
One  would  think  it  should  be  no  small  satis- 
faction to  have  gone  so  far  in  our  journey 
that  the  heat  c*  the  day  is  over  with  us. 
When  life  itself  is  a  fever,  as  it  is  in  licen- 
tious youth,  the  pleasures  of  it  are  no  other 
than  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  that  distem- 
per; and  it  is  as  absurd  to  wish  the  return 
of  that  season  of  life,  as  for  a  man  in  health 
to  be  sorry  for  the  loss  of  gilded  palaces, 
fairy  walks,  «id  flowery  pastures,  with 
which  he  remembers  he  was  entertained  in 
the  troubled  slumbers  of  a  fit  of  Mckness. 

As  to  all  the  rational  and  worthy  plea- 
sures of  our  being,  the  conscience  of|a  good 
fame,  the  contemplation  of  another  life,  the 
respect  and  commerce  of  honest  men,  our 
capacities  for  such  enjoyments  are  enlarged 
by  years.  While  health  endures,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  life,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  is  cer- 
t^niy  the  more  eligible.  The  memory  of 
a  well-spent  youth  gives  a  p>eaceable,  un- 
mixed, and  elegant  pleasure  to  the  mind; 
and  to  such  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
be  able  to  look  back  on  youth  with  satisfac- 
tion, they  may  give  themselves  no  little  con- 
soIatiMi  that  they  are  under  no  temptation 
to  repeat  their  follies,  and  that  they  at  pre- 
sent desi^se  them.  It  was  prettily  said, 
<  He  that  would  be  loi^  an  old  man,  must 
bepn  early  to  be  one.'  It  is  too  late  to  re- 
sign a  thing  after  a  man  is  robbed  of  it; 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  before  the  ar- 
rival of  age  we  bid  adieu  to  the  pursuits  vX 
youth,  otherwise  sensual  habits  will  live  in 
our  imaginations,  when  our  limbs  cannot  be 
subservient  to  them.  The  poor  fellow  who 
lost  his  arm  last  siege,  will  tell  you  he  feels 
the  fingers  that  are  Duriedin  Flanders  ache 
every  cold  morning  at  Chelsea. 

The  fimd  humour  of  appearing  in  the 
gay  and  fashionable  world,  and  being  ap- 
plauded for  trivial  excellences,  is  what 
makes  youth  have  age  in  contempt,  and 
makes  age  resign  with  so  ill  a  grace  the 
qualifications  oi^  youth,  but  this  in  both 
sexes  is  inverting  all  things,  and  turning 
the  natural  course  of  our  minds,  which 
should  biuld  their  approbations  and  dislike 
upon  what  nature  wid  reas<Mi  dicute,  into 
chimera  and  confiision. 

Ace  in  a  virtuous  person,  of  either  sex, 
carries  in  it  an  authority  which  makes  it 
preferable  to  all  the  pleasures  rf  youth.  If 
to  be  saluted,  attended,  and  consulted  with 
deference,  are  instances  of  pleasure,  they 
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are  sacfa  as  never  £ail  a  virtaoos  old  age. 
In  the  enumeratirai  of  the  imperfections  and 
advantages  of  the  younger  and  later  years 
of  man,  they  are  so  near  in  their  condition, 
that,  methinks,  it  should  be  incre^ble  we 
see  so  little  commerce  of  kindness  between 
them.  If  we  conader  youth  and  age  with 
Tolly,  regarding  the  amuty  to  death,  youth 
has  many  more  chances  to  be  near  it  than 
age;  what  youth  can  say  more  than  an  (Hd 
man,  'He  shall  live  until  lught?'  Youth 
catches  distempers  more  easily,  its  uckness 
is  more  victait,  and  its  recovery  more  doubt- 
foL  The  youth  indeed  hopes  for  many 
more  days,  so  cannot  the  old  man.  The 
youth's  hopes  are  ill  grounded;  for  what  is 
more  foolish  than  to  ^ce  any  confidence 
upon  an  uncertiunty?  But  the  old  man  has 
not  room  so  much  as  to  hope;  he  is  still 
happier  than  the  youth,  he  has  alread}^  en- 
joyed what  the  other  does  but  hope  for. 
One  wishes  to  live  long,  the  other  has  lived 
kog.  But  alas,  is  there  any  thing  in  human 
life,  the  duration  of  which  can  be  called 
kng?  There  is  nothing  which  must  end,  to 
be  valued  for  its  continuance.  If  hours, 
days,  months  and  years  pass  away,  it  is  no 
matter  what  hour,  what  day,  what  month, 
or  what  year  we  die.  The  applause  of  a 
good  actor  is  due  to  him  at  whatever  scene 
« the  play  he  makes  his  exit.  It  is  thus  in 
the  life  of  a  man  of  sense,  a  short  life  is  suf- 
ficient to  manifest  himself  a  man  of  honour 
and  virtue;  when  he  ceases  to  be  such  he 
has  lived  too  long^  and  while  he  is  such,  it 
is  of  no  consequence  to  him  how  long  he 
shall  be  so,  provided  he  is  so  to  his  life's 
end.  T. 


No.  154.]     Monday,  Augmt  ST,  ITll. 

Noao  repeau  fliit  tnrpiirimiM Jtm.  Sat  a  13l 

Ro  ma  e'sr  reaeh'd  tha  beighti  of  rice  tt  flnt 

Tbte. 

'Mr.  Spectator,— You  are  frequent  in 
tiie  mention  of  matters  which  concern  the 
feminine  world,  and  take  upon  you  to  be 
very  severe  against  men  upon  all  those  oc- 
casions: but  all  this  while  I  am  afraid  you 
have  been  very  little  conversant  with  wo- 
men, or  you  would  know  the  generality  of 
them  are  not  so  angry  as  you  imagine  at  the 
general  vices  among  us.  I  am  apt  to  believe 
(begging  your  pardon)  that  you  are  still 
what  I  myself  was  once,  a  queer  modest 
fellow;  and  therefore,  for  your  information, 
•hall  give  you  a  short  account  of  myself, 
and  the  reasons  why  I  was  forced  to  wench, 
drink,  play,  and  do  every  thing  which  are 
necewary  to  the  character  of  a  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure,  to  be  well  with  the  ladies. 

'  Yon  are  to  know  then  that  I  was.bred  a 
gentleman,  and  had  the  finishing  part  of  my 
education  under  a  man  of  great  probity, 
*it,  and  learmng,  in  one  of  our  universities. 
I  will  not  deny  but  this  made  my  behaviour 
wd  mien  bear  in  it  a  figure  of  thought  ra- 
uier  than  action;  and  a  man  of  a  quite  con- 


trary character,  who  never  thought  in  his 
life,  rallied  me  one  day  upon  it,  and  said 
'  he  believed  I  was  still  a  virgin.'  There 
was  a  young  lady  of  virtue  present,  and  I 
was  not  displeased  to  favour  the  insinuation; 
but  it  had  a  quite  amtrary  effect  from  what 
I  expected.  I  was  ever  after  treated  with 
great  coldness  both  by  that  lady  and  all  tiie 
rest  of  my  acquaintance.  In  a  very  little 
time  I  never  came  into  a  room  but  I  could 
hear  a  whisper, '  Here  comes  the  maid.'  A 
girl  of  humour  would  on  some  occaMon  say, 
'  Why,  how  do  you  know  mote  than  any  w 
us?'  An  expression  of  that  kind  was  g^e- 
rally  followed  by  a  loud  laugh.  In  a  word, 
for  no  other  fault  in  the  world  than  that 
they  really  thought  me  as  innocent  as  them- 
sdves,  I  became  of  no  consequence  among 
them,  and  was  received  always  upon  the 
foot  oif  a  jest.  This  made  so  strong  an  im- 
pression upon  me,  that  I  resolved  to  be  as 
agreeableas  the  best  of  the  men  who  laughed 
at  me:  but  I  observed  it  was  nonsense  for 
me  to  be  impudent  at  first  among  those  who 
knew  me.  My  character  for  modesty  waa 
so  notorious  wherever  I  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared, that  I  resolved  to  show  mv  new 
face  in  new  quarters  of  the  world.  My  first 
step  I  chose  with  judgment;  for  I  went  to 
Astrop,*  and  came  down  among  a  crowd 
of  academics,  at  one  dash,  the  impudentest 
fellow  they  had  ever  seen  in  their  lives. 
Flushed  with  this  success,  I  made  love  and 
was  happy.  Upon  this  conquest  I  thought 
it  would  DC  unlike  a  gentleman  to  stay  long 
with  my  mistress,  and  crossed  the  country 
to  Bury.f  I  coidd  give  you  a  very  good 
account  of  myself  at  that  place  alsa  At 
these  two  ended  my  first  summer  of  gal- 
lantly. The  winter  following,  you  would 
wonder  at  it,  but  I  relapsed  mto  modesty 
upon  coming  among  people  of  figure  in 
London,  yet  not  so  much  hut  that  the  ladies 
who  haa  formerly  laughed  at  me,  said, 
'  Bless  us!  how  wonderfully  that  gentleman 
is  improved!'  Some  famiharities  about  the 
playhouses  towards  the  end  of  the  ensuing 
winter,  made  me  conceive  new  hopes  of 
adventures.  And  instead  of  returrang  the 
next  summer  to  Astrop  or  Bury,  I  thought 
myself  qualified  to  go  to  Epsom,  and  fol- 
lowed a  young  woman,  whose  relations  were 
iealous  of  my  place  in  her  favour,  to  Scar- 
Dorough.  I  carried  my  point,  and  in  my 
third  year  aspired  to  go  to  Tunbridge,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  made  my. 
appearance  at  Bath.  1  was  now  got  into 
the  way  of  talk  proper  for  ladies,  and  was 
run  into  a  vast  acquaintance  among  them, 
which  I  always  improved  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. In  all  this  course  of  time,  and  some 
years  following,  I  found  a  sober  modest  man 
was  always  looked  upon  by  both  sexes  as  a 
precise  unfashioned  fellow  of  no  life  or 
spirit.  It  was  ordinary  for  a  man  who  had 
been  drunk  in  good  company,  or  passed  a 


*  Attrop  Weill  in  Oxfbid>hiK. 
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night  with  a  wench,  to  speak  of  it  next  day 
before  women  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest 
respect.  He  was  reproved,  perhaps  with 
a  wow  of  the  fan,  or  with  an  'oh  fy !'  but 
the  angry  lad^  still  preserved  an  apparent 
approbation  m  her  countenance.  He  was 
called  a  strange  wicked  fellow,  a  sad  wretch; 
he  shruES  his  shoulders,  swears,  receives 
another  blow,  swears  again  he  did  not  know 
he  swore,  and  all  was  well.  You  might 
often  see  men  game  in  the  presence  of  wo- 
men, and  throw  at  once  for  more  than  they 
were  worth,  to  recommend  themselves  as 
men  of  spirit  I  found  by  long  experience 
that  the  loosest  principles  and  most  aban- 
doned behaviour,  carried  all  before  them  in 
pretensions  to  women  of  fortune.  The  en- 
'»uragement  given  to  people  of  this  stamp, 
made  me  soon  throw  off  the  remaining  im- 
presaons  of  a  sober  education.  In  the  above- 
mentioned  places,  as  well  as  in  town,  I 
always  kept  company  with  those  who  lived 
•nost  at  large;  and  in  the  process  of  time  I 
,vas  a  pretty  rake  among  the  men,  and  a 
'ery  pretty  fellow  among  the  women.  I 
nust  confess  I  had  some  melancholy  hours 
ipon  the  account  of  the  narrowness  <rf  my 
brtune,  but  my  conscience  at  the  same 
ame  gave  me  the  comfort  that  I  had  quali- 
fied myself  for  marrying  a  fortune. 

•When  I  had  lived  m  this  manner  for 
some  tinke,  and  became  thus  accomplished, 
I  was  now  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  d 
my  age,  and  about  the  forty-seventh  of  my 
constitution,  my  health  and  estate  wasting 
very  fast;  when  I  happened  to  fall  into  the 
company  of  a  very  pretty  young  lady,  in  her 
own  disposal.  I  entertained  the  company, 
as  we  men  of  gallantry  generally  do,  with 
the  many  haps  and  disasters^  watchings 
under  windows,  escapes  from  jealous  hus- 
bands, and  several  other  perils.  The  young 
thing  was  wonderfully  charmed  witti  one 
that  knew  the  world  so  well,  and  talked  so 
fifie;  with  Desdemona,  all  her  lover  said 
afifccted  her;  « It  was  strange,  it  was  won- 
drous strange.'  In  a  word,  I  saw  the  im- 
pression I  had  made  upon  her,  and  wiA  a 
very  litfje  application  the  pretty  thing  has 
married  me.  There  is  so  much  charm  in 
her  innocence  and  beauty,  that  I  do  now  as 
much  detest  the  course  I  have  been  in  for 
many  year%  '«s  I  ever  did  before  I  entered 
into  it 

•  What  I  intend,  Mr.  Spectator,  by  writ- 
ing all  this  to  you,  is  that  you  would,  before 
you  go  any  further  with  your  panegyrics  on 
the  lair  sex,  give  them  some  lectures  upion 
their  silly  approbations.  It  is  that  I  am 
weary  ofyice,  and  that  it  was  not  my  natu- 
ral way,  that  I  am  now  so  far  recovered  as 
not  to  bring  this  believing  dear  creature  to 
contempt  and  poverty  for  her  generosity  to 
me.  At  the  same  time  tell  the  youth  of 
good  education  of  our  sex,  that  they  take 
too  little  care  of  improving  themselves  in 
little  things.  A  good  air  at  entering  into  a 
room,  a  proper  audacity  in  ^xpresang  him- 
Klf  witn  gaiety  and  gracefiilness,  would 


make  a  young  gentleman  of  virtue  and 
sense  capable  of  discountenancing  the  shal- 
low impudent  rogues,  that  shine  among  the 
women. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,  I  do  not  doubt  but  yoa 
are  a  veiy  saga(^ous  person,  but  you  are  so 
great  with  Tully  of  late,  that  I  fear  you  will 
contemn  these  things  as  matters  of  no  con 
sequence:  but  believe  me,  sir,  they  are  of 
the  highest  importance  to  human  life;  and 
if  you  can  do  any  thing  towards  opening  fair 
eyes,  you  will  'lay  an  obligation  upcm  all 
your  contemporaries,  who  are  fathers,  hiu> 
oandsi  or  brothers  to  females.  Your  most 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

T.  'SIMON  HONEYCOMB.* 
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He  nnfa  wria  dacont 

In  mala Bor.  Jirt  PtM.  T,  4SL 

Theae  things,  vhicb  now  tmn  frivolooa  and  (litbt, 
WiU  proTe  of  aerioua  conaequence.— JZiMwwii. 

I  HAVE  more  than  once  taken  notice  rf  an 
indecent  license  taken  in  discourse,  whereni 
the  conversation  on  one  part  is  involuntary, 
and  the  eifect  of  some  necessary  circnm- 
stances.  This  happens  in  travelling  to- 
gether in  the  same  hired  coach,  sitting  near 
each  other  in  any  public  assembly,  or  the 
like.  I  have,  upon  making  observations  of 
this  sort,  received  innumerable  messages 
from  that  part  of  the  fair  sex  whose  lot  in 
life  it  is  to  oe  of  any  trade  or  public  way  of 
life.  They  are  all,  to  a  woman,  urgent  with 
me  to  lay  before  the  world  the  unhappy- 
circumstances  they  are  imder,  from  the  un- 
reasonable liberty  which  is  taken  in  their 
presence,  to  talk  on  what  subject  it  is 
thought  fit  by  every  coxcomb  who  wants 
understanding  or  breeding.  One  or  two  of 
these  complamts  I  shall  set  down. 

'Mh.  Spectator, — ^I  keep  a  coffee- 
house, and  am  one  of  those  whom  you  have 
thought  fit  to  mention  as  an  idol  some  time 
ago.  I  suffered  a  good  deal  of  raillery  upon 
that  occasion;  but  shall  heartily  forpive  you, 
who  are  the  cause  of  it,  if  yon  will  do  m© 
^stice  in  another  point  What  I  ask  of  you 
is  to  acquaint  my  customers  (who  are  other* 
wise  veiy  good  ones)  that  I  am  unavoidably 
hasped  in  my  bar,  and  cannot  help  hearing- 
the  improper  discourses  they  are  pleased  to 
eiitertaSn  me  -with.  They  strive  who  shall 
say  the  most  immodest  tilings  in  my  hear- 
ins;.  At  the  same  time  half  a  dozen  of  tbenn 
loil  at  the  bar,  staring  just  in  my  face,  ready- 
to  interpret  my  looks  and  gestures,  accord- 
ing to  their  o-wn  imaginations.  In  this  pas- 
sive condition  I  know  not  where  to  cast  my 
eyes,  place  my  hands,  or  what  to  employ 
myself  in.  But  this  confusion  is  but  a  jes^ 
and  I  hear  them  say  in  the  end,  -with  an 
insipid  air  of  mirth  and  subtly,  'Let  her 
alone,  she  knows  as  well  as  we,  for  all  she 
looks  to.'  Good  Mr.  Spectator,  persuade 
gentlemen  that  it  is  out  of  all  decency.  Say 
It  is  posable  a  woman  may  be  modest  and 
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yet  keep  a  public-houje.  Be  pleased  to 
argue,  that  in  truth  the  affront  is  the  more 
anpanlonable  because  I  am  obliged  to  suffer 
it,  and  cannot  fly  from  it  I  do  assure  you, 
BT,  the  cheerfulness  of  life  which  would 
•rise  fiponi  the  honest  gain  I  have,  is  utterly 
lost  to  roe,  fimn  the  endless,  flat,  imper- 
tinent pleasantries  which  I  hear  from  morn- 
ing to  night  In  a  word,  it  is  too  much  for 
me  to  b^r;  and  I  desire  you  to  acquaint 
them,  that  I  will  keep  pen  and  ink  at  the 
bar,  and  write  down  all  they  say  to  me,  and 
send  it  to  you  for  the  press.  It  is  possible 
when  they  see  how  empty  what  they  speak, 
without  the  advantage  of  an  impudent  coun- 
tenance and  gesture,  will  appear,  they  may 
come  to  some  sense  of  themselves,  and  the 
insults  they  are  guilty  of  towards  me.  I 
•m,  ar,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•THE  IDOL.' 

This  representation  is  so  just,  that  it  is 
hard  to  speak  of  it  without  an  indignation 
which  perhaps  would  appear  too  elevated 
to  such  as  can  be  guilty  of  this  inhuman 
treatment,  where  they  see  they  affront 
a  modest,  plain,  and  ingenuous  behaviour. 
This  correspondent  is  not  the  only  sufferer 
in  this  kina,  for  I  have  Irrng  letters  both 
from  the  Royal  and  New-Exchange  on  the 
same  subject.  They  tell  me  that  a  young 
fop  cannot  buy  a  pair  of  gloves,  but  he  is 
at  the  same  time  straining  for  some  inge- 
nious ribaMry  to  say  to  the  young  woman 
who  helps  them  on.  It  is  no  small  addition 
to  the  calamity,  that  the  rogues  buy  as 
hard  as  the  plamcst  and  modestest  custom- 
ers they  have;  besides  which  they  loll  upon 
the  counters  half  an  hour  longer  than  they 
need,  to  drive  away  other  customers,  who 
are  to  share  their  impertinences  with  the 
milliner,  or  go  to  another's  shop.  Letters 
from  'Change-alley  are  full  of  the  same  evil ; 
and  the  gins  tell  me,  except  I  can  chase 
•ome  eminent  merchants  from  their  shops, 
they  shall  in  a  short  time  fail.  It  is  very 
unaccountable,  that  men  can  have  so  little 
deference  to  all  mankind  who  pass  by 
them,  as  to  bear  being  seen  toying  by  twos 
and  threes  at  a  time,  with  no  other  purpose 
but  to  appear  gay  enough  to  keep  up  a 
light  conversation  of  common-place  jests, 
to  the  injury  of  her  whose  credit  is  certmnly 
hart  by  it,  though  their  own  may  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  it  When  we  come  to  have 
exact  accounts  of  these  conversations,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  that  their  discourses 
win  raise  the  usual  style- of  buying  and  sel- 
ling. Instead  of  the  plain  downright  lying, 
and  asking  and  bidding  so  unequally  to 
what  they  will  really  give  and  take,  we 
may  hope  to  have  from  these  fine  folks  an 
exchange  of  compliments.  There  must 
certairily  be  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  differ- 
ence between  the  commerce  of  lovers;  and 
that  of  all  other  dealers,  who  are,  in  a  kind, 
adversaries.  A  sealed  bond  or  a  bank-note, 
wmld  be  a  pretty  gallantry  to  convey  unseen 
mto  the  hands  m  one  yraom  a  director  is 


charmed  with;  otherwise  the  city-ldterers 
are  still  more  nnreasooable  than  those  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town.  At  the  New- 
Exchange  they  are  eloquent  for  want  of 
cash,  but  in  the  city  they  ought  with  cash 
to  supply  their  want  of  eloquence. 

If  one  mi^bt  be  serious  on  this  prevailing 
folly,  one  might  observe,  that  it  is  a  melan- 
.choly  thing,  when  the  world  is  mercenary 
even  to  the  buying  and  selling  our  very 
persons;  that  yotlng  women,  though  they 
have  never  so  great  attractions  from  nature, 
are  never  the  nearer  being  happily  disposed 
of  in  marriage;  I  say  it  is  very  hard  under 
this  necesdty,  it  shall  not  be  possible  for 
them  to  go  mto  a  way  of  trade  for  their 
maintenance,  but  their  very  excellences 
and  personal  perfections  shall  be  a  disad- 
vantage to  them,  and  subject  them  to  be 
treated  as  if  they  stood  there  to  sell  their 
persons  to  prostitution.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  melancholy  circumstance  to  one 
who  has  made  any  observation  in  the  world, 
than  one  of  those  erring  creatures  exposed 
to  bankruptcy.  When  that  happens,  none 
of  those  toying  fools  wiH  do  any  more  than 
any  other  man  they  meet  to  preserve  her 
from  infamy,  insult  and  distemper.  A 
woman  is  naturally  more  helpless  than  the 
other  sex;  and  a  man  of  honour  and  sense 
should  have  this  in  his  view  in  all  manner 
of  commerce  with  her.  Were  this  well 
weighed,  in  conaderation,  ribaldry  and 
nonsense  would  not  be  more  natural  to 
entertain  women  with  than  men;  and  it 
would  be  as  much  impertinence  to  go  into 
a  shop  of  one  of  these  young  women  without 
buying,  as  into  that  of  any  other  trader.  I 
shaU  end  this  speculation  with  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  a  pretty  milliner  in  the  city. 

'  Mr.  Spectatoh,^I  have  read  your 
account  of  beauties,  and  was  not  a  litde 
surprised  to  find  no  character  cf  myself  in 
it  I  do  assure  you  I  have  littie  else  to  do 
bnt  to  give  audience,  as  I  am  such.  Here 
are  merchants  of  no  small  craiaideration, 
who  call  in  as  certainly  as  they  go  to 
'Change,  to  say  something  of  my  roguish 
eye.  And  here  is  one  who  makes  me  once 
or  twice  a  week  tumble  over  all  my  goods, 
and  then  owns  it  was  only  a  gallantry  to  see 
me  act  with  these  pretty  hands;  then  lays 
out  three-pence  in  a  littie  riband  for  his 
wristbands,  and  thinks  he  is  a  man  of  great 
vivacity.  There  is  an  ugly  thing  not  far  off 
me,  whose  shop  is  frequented  only  by  peO' 
pie  of  business,  that  is  all  day  Itxig  as  busy 
as  posrible.  Must  I  that  am  a  beauty  be 
treated  with  for  nothing  but  my  beauty? 
Be  pleased  to  asrign  rates  to  my  kind 
glances,  or  make  all  pay  who  come  to  see 
me,  or  I  shall  be  undone  by  my  admirers 
for  want  of  customers.  Albacinda,  Eudo- 
sia,  and  all  the  rest,  would  be  uSed  just  as 
we  are,  if  they  were  in  our  condition; 
therefore  pray  consider  the  distress  of  us, 
the  lower  order  of  beauties,  and  I  shall  be 
your  obliged  humble  servant'  T. 
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-Sed  tu  simul  obligasti 


Ferftdum  voti9  caput,  eni  tescis 

Pulcbrior  multo Htr.  Lib.  S,  Od.  viU.  & 


-Bat  thon. 


When  once  thou  hast  broke  some  tender  tow. 
All  perjui'd,  dost  mote  dwrming  growl 

I  DO  not  think  any  thing  could  make  a 
pleasanter  entertainment,  than  the  history 
of  the  reigning  favonrites  among  the  wo- 
men from  time  to  time  about  this  town.  In 
such  an  account  we  ought  to  have  a  faith- 
ful confession  of  each  lady  for  what  she 
liked  such  end  such  a  man,  and  he  ought 
to  tell  us  b^  what  particular  action  or 
dress  he  behcved  he  shoidd  be  most  suc- 
cessful. As  for  my  part,  I  have  always 
made  as  easy  a  judgment  when  a  man 
dresses  for  the  ladies,  as  when  he  is  eqwp- 
ped  for  hunting  or  coursing.  The  woman's 
man  is  a  person  in  his  air  and  behaviour 
quite  different  from  the  rest  of  our  species. 
His  garb  is  more  loose  and  negligent,  his 
manner  more  soft  and  indolent;  that  is  to 
say,  in  both  these  cases  there  is  an  apparent 
endeavour  to  appear  unconcerned  and  care- 
less. In  catching  birds  the  fowlers  have  a 
method  of  imitatmg  thdr  vdces,  to  bring 
them  to  the  snare;  and  your  women's  men 
have  always  a  similitude  of  the  creature 
they  hope  to  betray  in  their  own  conversa- 
tion. A  woman's  man  is  very  knowing  in 
all  that  pa^s  from  one  family  to  another, 
has  pretty  little  oiiiciousness,  is  not  at  a 
loss  what  IS  good  for  a  cold,  and  it  is  not 
amiss  if  he  has  a  bottle  of  spirits  in  his 
pocket  in  case  of  any  suddtn  indisposition. 

Curiosity  having  been  my  prevailing 
passion,  and  indeed  the  sole  entertainment 
of  my  life,  I  have  sometimes  made  it  my 
business  to  examine  the  course  of  intrigues 
as  well  as  the  manners  and  acxompush- 
ments  of  such  as  have  been  most  successful 
that  way.  In  all  my  observation,  I  never 
knew  a  man  of  g^ood  understanding  a  gene- 
ral favourite;  some  singularity  in  mswha- 
viour,  some  whim  in  bis  way  of  life,  and 
what  would  have  made  him  ridiculous 
among  the  men,  has  recommended  him  to 
the  other  sex.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
offend  a  people  so  fortunate  as  these  of 
whom  I  am  speaking;  but  let  any  one  look 
over  the  61d  beaux,  and  he  will  find  the 
man  of  success  was  remaricable  for  quarrel- 
ling imjjertinently  for  their  sakes,  for 
dressing  unlike  the  rest  of  the  worid,  or 
passing  his  days  in  an  insipid  assiduity 
about  the  fair  sex  to  gain  the  figure  he 
made  amongst  them.  Add  to  this,  that  he 
must  have  the  reputation  of  being  well  with 
other  women,  to  please  any  one  woman  at 
gallantry;  for  you  are  to  know,  that  there  is 
a  mighty  amhition  among  the  light  part  of 
the  sex  to  gain  slaves  from  the  dominion  of 
others.  My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  says 
it  was  a  common  bite  with  him,  to  lav- 
suspicions  that  he  was  favoured  by  a  lady's 
enemy,  that  is,  aomc  rival  beauty,  to  be 


well  with  herself.  A  little  spite  is  natural 
to  a  great  beauty:  and  it  is  ordinary  to  snap 
up  a  disagreeable  fellow  lest  another  should 
have  him.  That  impudent  toad  Bareface 
fares  well  among  all  the  ladies  he  converses 
with,  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  but 
that  he  has  the  skill  to  keep  them  fipom 
explanation  vrtth  one  another.  Did  they 
know  there  is  not  one  who  likes  him  in  her 
heart,  each  would  declare  her  scorn  of  him 
the  next  moment;  but  he  is  well  received, 
by  them  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  op- 
position to  each  other  brings  them  insensi- 
bly into  an  imitation  of  each  other.  What 
adds  to  him  the  greatest  grace  is,  that  the 
pleasant  thief,  as  the^  call  him,  is  the  most 
mconstant  creature  hving,  has  a  wonderful 
deal  of  -mt  and  humour,  and  never  wants 
something  to  say;  besides  all  which,  he  has 
a  most  spiteful  dangerous  tongue  if  you 
should  provoke  him. 

To  make  a  woman's  man,  he  must  not  be 
a  man  of  sense,  or  a  fool;  the  business  is 
to  entertain,  and  it  is  much  better  to  have 
a  faculty  of  arguing,  than  a  capadty  ot 
judging  right  But  the  pleasantest  of  all 
the  women's  equipage  are  your  regular 
visitants;  these  are  volimteers  in  their  ser- 
vice without  hopes  of  pay  or  preferment. 
It  is  enough  that  they  can  lead  out  from  a 
public  place,  that  they  are  admitted  on  a 
public  day,  and  can  be  allowed  to  pass 
away  part  of  that  heavy_  load,  thdr  time, 
in  the  company  of  the  fair.  But  commend 
me  above  all  others  to  those  who  are 
known  for  your  miners  of  ladies;  these  are 
the  choicest  spirits  which  our  age  pr(>» 
duces.  We  have  several  of  these  irresisti- 
ble gentlemen  among  us  when  the  company- 
is  in  town.  These  fellows  are  accomghshed 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  occur 
rences  about  court  and  town,  have  that  sort 
of  good-breeding  which  is  exclusive  of  all 
morality,  and  consists  only  in  bong  publicly 
decent,  privately  dissolute. 

It  is  wonderful  how  far  a  fond  opinion  of 
herself  can  carry  a  woman,  to  make  her 
have  the  least  regard  to  a  professed  known 
woman's  man;  but  as  scarce  one  of  all  wo- 
mea  who  are  in  the  tour  of  gallantries  ever 
hears  any  thing  of  what  is  the  common  sense 
of  sober  minds,  but  are  entertained  with 
a  continual  round  of  flatteries,  they  cannot 
be  mistresses  of  themselves  enough  to 
make  anfuments  for  their  own  conduct 
itocD.  the  behaviour  of  these  men  to  others. 
It  is  80  far  otherwise,  that  a  general  fame 
for  falsehood  in  this  kind,  is  a  recommen- 
dation; and  the  coxcomb,  loaded  with  fa- 
vours of  many  others,  is  received  like  a 
victor  that  disdains  his  trophies,  to  be  a 
victim  to  the  present  charmer. 

If  yom  see  a  man  more  full  of  gesture  than 
ordinary  in  a  public  assembly,  if  loud  upor 
no  occaaon,  if  negligent  of  the  company 
around  him,  and  yet  laying  wait  for  destroy 
ing  by  that  negUgence,  you  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  has  ruined  many  a  ftur 
ene.    The  w«imii's  man  expresses  lumadf 
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wboUy  in  that  motion  which  ve  call  strut- 
ting. An  elevated  chest,  a  pinched  hat,  a 
measurable  step,  and  a  sly  surreying  eye, 
are  the  marks  of  him.  Now  and  then  you  see 
agentleman  irith  all  these  accomplishments ; 
but,  alas,  any  one  of  them  is  enough  to  undo 
thousands;  when  a  gentleman  with  such 
perfecdons  adds  to  it  suitable  learning, 
there  should  be  public  warning  of  his  resi- 
dence in  town,  that  we  may  remove  our 
wives  and  daughters.  It  hapipens  some- 
times that  such  a  fine  man  has  read  all  the 
miscellanv'  poems,  a  few  of  our  comedies, 
and  has  the  trandation  cS  Ovid's  Epistles 
by  heart.  '  Oh  if  it  were  possible  that  such 
a  (ne  could  be  as  true  as  he  is  charming  I 
But  that  is  too  much,  the  women  will  share 
such  a  dear  folse  man;  a  little  gallantry  to 
hear  him  talk  one  would  indulge  one's  self 
in,  let  him  reckon  the  sticks  of  cme's  fan, 
sav  something  of  the  Cupids  in  it;  and  then 
call  one  so  many  soft  names  which  a  man 
of  his  learning  has  at  his  iing[ers'-ends. 
There  sure  is  some  excuse  for  frailty,  when 
attacked  by  such  a  force  ag^nst  a  weak 
woman.'  Such  is  the  soUloquy  of  many  a 
lady  one  might  name,  at  the  sight  of  one 
of  those  who  make  it  no  iniquitjr  to  go  on 
iirom  day  to  day  in  the  sio  ot  woman- 
slaughter. 

It  is  certain,  that  people  are  got  into  a 
wav  of  affectation,  with  a  manner  of  over- 
looKing  the  most  solid  virtues,  and  admiring 
the  most  trivial  excellences.  The  woman 
is  so  far  from  exp>ectin_g  to  be  contemned 
ior  being  a  very  injudicious  silly  animal, 
tiiat  whOe  she  can  preserve  her  features 
and  her  mien,  she  Knows  she  is  still  the 
object  of  desire;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  secret 
ambition,  from  reading  frivolous  books,  and 
keeping  as  frivolous  company,  each  side  to 
be  amiable  in  perfection,  and  arrive  at  the 
characters  of  the  Dear  Deceiver  and  the 
PMJured  Fair,  C. 
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■ G«nli»,  n*ta]<  eomes  mi  temparat  aitniai, 

Naliim  Deiu  tranuna,  mortaUs  in  nnnm.— 
Oaodqne  caput. Bor.  Lib.  S.  Epv  11.  IS7. 

IMITATED. 

That  directiof  bow*, 

WhR  Ibrau  the  (miM  in  (lie  natu  iKmr : 
Ikn  God  of  natnie,  wlm,  within  lu  11111, 
hfliaw  oar  aetiaB,  aot  eoaotnia*  oar  wiU.      Ap<. 

I  AX  very  much  at  a  lost  to  express  by 
any  word  that  occurs  to  me  in  our  language 
that  which  is  understood  by  indoles  in  Latm- 
The  natural  disposition  to  any  particular 
art,  science,  prnession,  or  trade,  is  very 
nmch  to  be  consulted  m  the  care  of  youth, 
wd  studied  by  men  for  their  own  conduct 
when  they  form  to  themselves  any  scheme 
of  life.  It  is  wonderfully  hard  indeed  for  a 
man  to  judge  of  his  own  capacity  impar- 
tkJty.  That  may  locdc  great  to  me  which 
may  appear  little  to  anbther,  and  I  roav  be 
canieo  Vy  fondness  towards  myself  so' for, 
••to  attcaapt  things  too  high  for  my  talents 
30 


and  accomplishments.  Bat  it  is  not,  me- 
thinks,  so  very  difficult  a  matter  to  make 
a  judgment  of^the  abilities  of  others,  espe- 
cially of  those  who  are  in  their  infancy. 
My  common-place  book  directs  me  on  tms 
occasion  to  mention  the  dawning  of  great- 
ness in  Alexander,  who  being  a!sked  m  his 
youth  to  contend  for  a  priie  in  the  Olympic 
games,  answered  he  would,  if  he  had  kings 
to  run  agiunst  him.  Caasius,  who  was  one 
oS  the  conspirators  i^funst  Caesar,  gave  as 
great  a  proof  d  his  temper,  when  in  his 
childhood  he  struck  a  play-fellow,  the  son 
of  Sylla,  for  saying  his  lather  was  master  of 
the  Roman  people.  Scipio  is  reported  to 
have  answered,  (when  some  flatterers  at 
supper  were  asking  him  what  the  Romans 
would  do  for  a  general  after  his  death,) 
' Take  Marios.'  Marius  was  then  a  veiy 
boy,  and  had  given  no  inst|Aices  of  his 
valour;  but  it  was  visible  to  Scipio  from  the 
manners  of  the  youth,  that  he  had  a  soul 
formed  for  the  attempt  and  execution  of 
great  undertakings.  I  must  confess  I  have 
very  often  with  much  sorrow  bewailed  the 
mirforttme  of  the  children  of  Great  Britain, 
when  I  consider  the  ignorance  and  imdis- 
ceming  of  the  generality  of  schoolmasters. 
The  boasted  liberty  we  talk  of  is  but  a  mean 
reward  for  the  long  servitude,  the  many 
heart-aches  and  terrors,  to  which  our  child- 
hood is  exposed  in  gtring  through  a  gK^m- 
mar-school.  Many  of  these  stupid  tyrants 
exercise  their  cruelty  without  any  manner 
of  distinction  of  the  capadties  of  children, 
or  the  intention  of  parents  in  their  behalf. 
There  are  many  excellent  tempers  which 
are  worthy  to  be  nourished  and  cultivated 
with  all  possible  diligence  and  care,  that 
were  never  designed  to  be  acquainted  with 
Aristotie,  Tully,  or  Virgil;  ana  there  are  as 
many  who  have  capadties  for  rtmderstand- 
ing  every  word  those  great  persons  have 
writ,  ana  yet  were  not  bom  to  have  any 
rdidi  of  thdr, writings.  For  want  of  this 
common  and  obvious  discerning  in  those  who 
have  the  care  of  youth,  we  have  so  many 
hundred  unaccountable  creatures  every 
age  whipped  up  into  great  scholars,  that  are 
for  ever  near  a  right  vmderstanding,  and 
will  never  arrive  at  it  These  are  the  scan- 
dal of  letters,  and  these  are  generally  the 
men  who  are  to  teach  others.  The  sense 
of  shame  and  honour  is  enough  to  keep 
the  world  itself  in  order  without  corporal 
puiushment,Tauch  more  to  train  the  minds 
of  uncorrupyted  and  innocent  children.  It 
happens,  I  doubt  not,  more  than  once  in  a 
year,  that  a  lad  is  chastised  for  a  block- 
head, when  it  is  a  good  apprehennon  that 
makes  him  incapable  of  knowing  what  his 
teacher  means.  A  brisk  imagination  very 
often  may  suggest  an  error,  which  a  lad 
could  not  have  &llen  into,  if  he  had  been 
as  heavy  in  conjecturing  as  his  master  in 
explaining.  But  there  is  no  mercar  even  to- 
■wvt^  a  wrong  interpretation  of  his  mean- 
ing, the  sttfierrngs  of  the  scholar's  body  are 
to  rectify  the  nutakes  of  his  mfauL 
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I  am  confident  that  no  boy,  who  will  not 
oe  allured  to  letters  without  blows,  will 
ever  be  broug;ht  tr>  any  thing  with  them. 
A  great  or  p;ood  mind  must  necessarily  be 
the  wnrse  for  such  indignities;  and  it  is  a 
sad  change,  to  lose  of  its  virtue  for  the  im- 
provement of  its  knowledge.  No  one  who 
nas  gone  through  what  they  call  a  great 
school,  but  must  remember  to  have  seen 
children  of  excellent  and  ingenuous  natures, 
(as  has  afterwai-ds  appeared  in  their  man- 
hood;) I  say  no  man  has  passed  through 
this  way  of  education,  but  must  have  seen 
an  ingenuous  creature  expiring  with  shame, 
with  pale  looks,  beseeching  sorrow,  and 
trilent  tears,  throw  up  its  honest  eyes,  and 
kneel  on  its  tender  knees  to  an  inexorable 
blockhead,  to  be  forgiven  the  false  quantity 
of  a  word  in  making  a  Latin  verse.  The 
child  is  punished,  and  the  next  day  he 
commits  a  like  crime,  and  so  a  third  with 
the  same  consequence.  I  would  f^n  ask 
any  reasonable  man,  whether  this  lad,  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  native  innocence,  full 
of  shame,  and  capable  of  any  impression 
from  that  grace  of  soul,  was  not  ntter  for 
any  purpose  in  this  life,  than  after  that 
spark  of  virtue  is  extinguished  in  him, 
though  he  is  able  to  write  twenty  verses  in 
an  evening? 

Seneca  says,  after  his  exalted  way  of 
talking, « As  the  immortal  gods  never  learnt 
any  virtue,  though  they  are  endued  with 
all  that  is  good;  so  there  are  some  men 
who  have  so  natural  a  propensity  to  what 
they  should  follow,  that  they  learn  it  al- 
most as  soon  as  they  hear  it. '  Plants  and 
vegetables  are  cultivated  into  the  production 
of  finer  fruits  than  they  would  yield  with- 
out that  care;  and  yet  we  cannot  entertain 
hopes  of  producing  a  tender  conscious  spirit 
into  acts  of  virtue,  without  tlie  same  methods 
as  are  used  to  cut  timber,  or  give  new  shape 
to  a  piece  of  stone. 

It  IS  wholly  to  this  dreadful  practice  that 
we  may  attribute  a  certain  hardiness  and 
ferocity  which  some  men,  though  liberally 
educated,  carry  about  them  m  all  their 
behaviour.  To  be  bred  like  a  gentieman, 
and  punished  like  a  malefactor,  must,  as 
we  see  it  does,  produce  that  illiberal  sauci- 
ness  which  we  see  sometimes  in  men  of 
letters. 

The  Spartan  boy  who  suflered  the  fox 
(which  he  had  stolen  and  hid  under  his 
coat,)  to  eat  into  his  bowek,  I  dare  sav  had 
not  half  the  v^t  or  petulance  which  we 
leam  at  great  schools  among  us:  but  the 
glorious  sense  of  honour,  or  rather  fear  of 
shame,  which  he  demonstrated  in  that  ac- 
tion, was  worth  all  the  learning  in  the  world 
without  it. 

_  It  is,  methinks,  a  very  melancholy  con- 
rideration,  that  a  littie  negligence  can  spoil 
us,  but  great  industry  is  necessary  to  im- 
prove us;  the  most  excellent  natures  are 
soon  depreciated,  but  evil  tempers  are  long 
before  they  are  exalted  into  good  habits. 
To  help  this  by  punishments,  is  the  same 


thing  as  killing  a  man  to  cure  him  of  a  dis- 
temper; when  he  comes  to  suffer  punish- 
ment in  that  one  circumstance,  he  is  brought 
below  the  existence  of  a  rational  creature, 
and  is  in  the  state  of  a  brute  that  moves 
only  by  the  admonition  of  stripes.  But  since 
this  custom  of  educating  youth  by  the  lash 
is  suffered  by  tiie  gentry  of  Great  Britain, 
I  would  prevail  only  that  honest  heavy  lads 
may  be  dismissed  from  slavery  sooner  than 
they  are  at  present,  and  not  whipped  on  to 
their  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  vear,  whether 
they  expect  any  progress  from  them  or 
not  Let  the  child  s  capacity  be  forthwith 
examined,  and  he  sent  to  some  mechanic 
way  of  life,  without  respect  to  his  birth,  if 
nature  designed  him  for  nothing  higher:  iet 
him  p)  before  he  has  innocently  suffered, 
and  is  debased  into  a  dereliction  of  mind 
for  being  what  it  is  no  guilt  to  be,  a  plun 
man.  I  would  not  here  be  supposed  to 
have  said,  that  our  learned  men  of  either 
robe,  who  have  been  whipped  at  school, 
are  not  still  men  of  noble  and  liberal  minds; 
but  I  am  sure  they  had  been  much  more 
so  than  they  are,  had  they  never  suffered 
that  infamy. 

But  though  there  is  so  little  care,  as  I 
have  observed,  taken,  or  observation  made- 
of  the  natural  stnun  of  men,  it  is  no  small 
comfort  to  me,  as  a  Spectator,  that  there  is 
any  right  value  set  upon  the  bona  indole*- 
of  other  animals:  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  handed  about  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  and  subscribed  by  Enos  Thomas, 
a  person  whom  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
know,  but  suppose  to  be  profoundly  learned 
in  horseflesh: 

'A  chesnut  horse  called  Cxsar,  bred  by- 
James  Darcy,  esquire,  at  Sedbnry,  near 
Richmond,  in  the  county  of  York;  his  g^rand- 
dam  was  his  old  royal  mare,  -and  got  by- 
Blunderbuss,  which  was  got  by  Hemsly- 
Turk,  and  he  got  by  Mr.  Coarant's  Arabian, 
which  got  Mr.  Minshul's  Jew's-Trump. 
Mr.  Czsar  sold  him  to  a  nobleman  (coming- 
five  years  old,  when  he  had  but  one  sweat,> 
for  three  hundred  guineas.  A  guinea  a  leap 
and  trial,  and  a  shilling  the  man. 

T.  'ENOS  THOMAS.* 
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—No*  hae  aorlmiu  mm  nihil.— JHhrtM;  xiii.  % 
We  know  then  Muap  to  be  men  ttiilee. 

Out  of  a  firm  regard  to  impartiality,  1 
print  these  letters,  let  them  make  for  me 
or  not 

•Mr.  Spectator,— I  have  observed 
through  the  whole  course  of  your  rhap- 
sodies (as  you  once  very  well  called  tiiena,) 
you  are  very  industrious  to  overthrow  ajl 
that  many  of  your  superiors,  who  have 
gone  before  you,  have  made  their  rule  cf 
writing.  I  am  now  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
and  had  the  hoiyxir  to  be  well  -with  the  first 
men  of  taste  aad  gallantry  in  the  joyom 
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rdgn  of  Charles  the  Second.  We  then  had, 
I  humbly  presume,  as  good  understandings 
among  us  as  any  now  can  pretend  to.  As 
for  yourself,  Mr.  Spectator,  ycu  seem  with 
the  utmost  arrogance  to  undermine  the 
rery  fiindamentals  upon  which  we  con- 
ducted ourselves.  It  is  monstrous  to  set  up 
for  a  man  of  wit,  and  yet  deny  that  honour 
in  a  woman  is  any  thing  else  but  pcevish- 
ne^  that  inclination  is  '  not'*  the  best  rule 
of  life,  or  virtue  and  vice  any  thing  else  but 
health  and  disease.  We  had  no  more  to  do 
bat  to  put  a  lady  in  a  good  humour,  and  all 
we  could  wish  followed  of  course.  Then, 
again,  your  TuUy,  and  your  discourses  of 
soother  life,  are  the  very  bane  of  mirth  and 
good-humour.  Pr'ythee  do  not  value  thy- 
self on  thy  reason  at  that  exorbitant  rate, 
and  the  dignity  of  human  nature;  take  my 
word  for  it,  a  settine-dog  has  as  good  rea- 
son as  any  man  in  England.  Had  you  (as 
by  your  diumals  one  would  think  you  do,) 
set  up  for  being  in  vogue  in  town,  you  should 
kavc  &llen  in  with  the  bent  of  passion  and 
appetite;  your  songs  bad  then  been  in  every 
prettT  mouth  in  England,  and  your  little 
'disticns  had  been  the  maxims  of  the  fair 
and  tlie  witty  to  walk  by:  but,  alas,  sir, 
what  can  you  hope  for,  m>m  entertaining 
people  with  what  must  needs  make  them 
Eke  themselves  worse  than  they  did  before 
they  read  you?  Had  you  made  it  your 
busmess  to  describe  Corinna  charming, 
though  inconstant,  to  find  something  in  hu- 
man nature  itself  to  make  Zoilus  excuse 
himself  for  bdng  fond  of  her;  and  to  make 
every  man  in  good  commerce  with  his  own 
reflections,  you  had  done  something  worthy 
our  applause;  hut  indeed,  sir,  we  shall  not 
commend  you  for  disapproving  us.  I  have 
a  great  deal  more  to  say  to  you,  but  I  shall 
sum  it  all  up  in  this  one  remark.  In  short, 
sr,  you  do  not  write  like  a  gentleman.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant.' 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — The  other  day  we 
were  several  of  us  at  a  teartable,  and  ac- 
cording to  custom  and  your  own  advice  had 
the  Spectator  read  among  us.  It  was  that 
paper  wherein  you  are  pleased  to  treat  with 
great  freedom  that  character  which  you 
call  a  woman's  man.  We  gave  up  all  the 
kuids  you  have  meaiioaea,  except  those 
who,  you  say,  are  oar  constant  vintants.  I 
was  upon  the  occaaon  commissioned  by  the 
company  to  write  to  you  and  tell  you,  "  that 
we  snail  not  part  with  the  men  we  have  at 
present,  until  the  men  of  sense  think  fit  to 
relieve  them,  and  give  us  their  company  in 
their  stead. "  You  cannot  imag^e  but  that 
we  love  to  hear  reason  and  good  sense  bet- 
ter than  the  ribaldry  we  are  at  present  en- 
tertained with;  but  we  must  have  company, 
and  among  us  very  inconsiderable  is  better 
than  none  at  alL  We  are  made  for  the 
cements  of  society,  and  came  into  the  world 
li>  create  relations  amongst  mankind;  and 


.  ia  tbUoL   la  Uia  8to.  •diiion  of  X7U, '  not' 
■Mlaftom. 


solitude  is  an  unnatural  being  to  ns.  If  the 
men  of  go«l  understanding  would  forget  a 
little  of  their  severity,  they  would  find  their 
account  in  it:  and  titeir  wisdom  would  have 
a  pleasure  in  it,  to  which  they  are  now 
strangers.  It  is  natural  among  us  when 
men  have  a  true  relish  of  our  company  and 
our  value,  to  say  every  thing  with  a  better 
grace:  and  there  is,  without  designing  it, 
something  ornamental  in  what  men  utter 
before  women,  which  is  lost  or  neglected  in 
conversations  of  men  only.  Give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  sir,  it  would  do  you  no  gi-eat 
harm  if  you  yourself  came  a  little  more  into 
our  company:  it  would  certainly  cure  you 
of  a  certain  positive  and  determining  man- 
ner in  which  you  talk  sometimes.  In  hopes 
of  your  amendment,  I  am,  sir,  your  gentle 
reaider.' 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — Your  professed  re- 
gard to  the  fair  sex,  may  perhaps  make 
them  value  your  admonitions  when  they 
will  not  those  of  other  men.  I  desire  you, 
sir,  to  repeat  some  lectures  upon  subjects 
you  have  now  and  then  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner Mily  just  touched.  I  would  have  a 
Sjjectator  wholly  write  upon  good-breeding: 
and  after  you  have  asserted  that  time  and 
place  are  to  be  very  much  considered  in  all 
our  actions,  it  will  Se  proper  to  dwell  upon 
behaviour  at  church.  On  Sundav  last  a 
grave  and  reverend  man  preachett  at  our 
church.  There  was  something  particular 
in  his  accent;  but  \vltliiiut  any  mai)iu-i"  of 
affectation.  This  p:u-ticularity  a  set  of  gig- 
glers  thought  the  most  necessary  thing  to 
be  taken  notice  of  in  his  whole  discourse, 
and  made  it  an  occasion  of  mirth  during 
the  whole  time  of  sermon.  You  should  see 
one  of  them  ready  to  burst  behind  a  fan, 
another  pointing  to  a  companion  in  another 
seat,  and  s^  third  with  an  arch  composure, 
as  if  she  would  if  possible  stifle  her  laugh- 
ter. There  were  many  gentlemen  who 
looked  at  them  steadfastly,  but  this  they 
took  for  ogling  and  admiring  them.  There 
was  one  of  the  merry  ones  in  p>articular, 
that  found  out  but  just  then  that  she  had 
but  five  fingers,  for  she  fell  a  reckoning  the 
pretty  pieces  of  ivory  over  and  over  again, 
to  find  herself  employment  and  not  laugh 
out  Would  it  not  be  exjjedient,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, that  the  church-warden  ^ould  hold 
up  his  wand  on  these  occasions,  and  keep 
the  decency  of  the  place,  as  a  magistrate 
does  the  peace  in  a  tumult  elsewhere?' 

'Mr.  Spectator,-"— I  am  a  woman's 
man,  and  read  with  a  very  fine  lady  your 
paper,  wherein  you  fall  upon  us  whom  you 
envy:  what  do  you  think  1  did?  You  must 
know  she  was  dressing,  and  I  read  the 
Spectator  to  her,  and  she  laughed  at  the 
places  where  she  thought  I  was  touched;  I 
threw  away  your  moral,  and  taking  up  her 
girdle,  cried  out, 

'  Oive  me  bnt  what  thii  riband  bound. 
Take  all  tbe  mt  the  tan  goei  roand.'* 


*  WaUsi'i  vunsoa  alady'sgiidl*. 
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'She  smiled,  sir,  and  said  you  were  a 
pedant;  so  say  of  me  what  you  please,  read 
Seneca,  and  quote  him  against  me  iJF  you 
think  fit.  I  am,  mt,  your  humble  ser- 
vant.' T. 


No.  159.]  Saturday,  September  I,  1711. 


-Omnem,  qnn  nunc  obdncta  tuenti 


Mortllea  taebeut  Tisus  tibi.  et  humid*  circnm 

Caligat,  nubem  eripiam. Virf.  JBn.  ii.  804. 

Hw  cloud*  wliicb,  intercepcinf  the  clear  light, 
Hanct  o'er  thf  eye*,  and  blunts  thy  mortal  light, 
I  will  remoTO. 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  picked 
up  several  oriental  manuscripts  which  I 
have  still  by  me.  Among  others,  I  met  with 
one  entitled,  The  Visions  of  Mirza,  which 
I  have  read  over  with  great  pleasure.  I 
intend  to  give  it  to  ths  public  when  I  have 
no  other  entertainment  for  them;  and  shall 
begin  with  the  first  vision,  which  I  have 
translated  word  for  word  as  follows: 

'On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  my  forefathers, 
I  always  keep  holy,  after  having  washed 
myself^  and  offered  up  my  mommg  devo- 
tions, I  ascended  the  nigh  hills  of  Bagdat, 
in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  medi- 
tation and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing 
myself  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  I  feU 
into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity 
of  human  life;  and  passmg  from  one  thought 
to  another,  "  Surely,"  said  I,  "  roan  is  but 
a  shadow,  and  life  a  dream."  Whilst  I 
was  thus  musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards 
the  summit  of  a  rock  that  was  not  far  from 
me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the  habit  of 
a  shepherd,  with  a  little  musical  instrument 
In  his  hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him  he  ajj- 
plied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  play  upon 
It.  The  sound  of  it  was  exceedmg  sweet, 
and 'wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes  tiiat 
were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  alto- 
gether different  from  any  thing  I  had  ever 
heard.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  those 
heavenly  ^rs  that  are  played  to  the  de- 
parted souls  of  good  men  upon  their  first 
Arrival  in  Paradise,  to  wear  out  the  im- 
presaons  of  the  last  agonies,  and  qualify 
them  for  the  pleasures  ot  that  happy  place. 
My  heart  melted  away  in  secret  raptures. 

'  I  had  often  been  told  that  the  rtxk  be- 
fore me  was  the  haunt  of  a  Genius;  and  that 
several  had  been  entertained  with  music 
who  had  passed  by  it,  but  never  heard  that 
the  musician  had  before  made  himself  visi- 
ble. When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts  by 
those  transporting  airs  which  he  played,  to 
taste  the  pleasures  of  his  conversation,  as  I 
looked  upon  him  like  one  astonished,  he 
beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving  of  his 
hand  directed  me  to  approach  the  place 
where  he  sat.  I  drew  near  with  that  reve- 
rence which  is  due  to  a  superior  nature; 
and  as  my  heart  was  entirely  subdued  by 
the  captivating  stnuns  I  haci  heard,  I  fell 
down  at  his  teet  and  wept  The  genius 
nniled  upon  me  with  a  look  of  compasaon 


and  affability  that  familiarixed  him  to  my 
imagination,  and  at  once  dispelled  all  the 
fears  and  apprehensions  with  which  I  ap- 
proached hira.  He  lifted  me  from  the 
ground,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
"  Mirza,"  smd  he,  "I  have  heard  thee  in 
thy  soliloquies;  follow  me." 

'  He  then  led  me  to  the  higheist  pinnacle 
of  the  rock,  and  pladng  me  on  the  top  of  it, 
"Cast  thy  eyes  eastward,"  ssud  he,  "and 
tell  me  what  thou  seest " — "  I  see,"  said  I, 
"a  huge  valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of 
water  rolling  throug;h  it" — "The  valler 
that  thou  seest,"  said  he,  "is  the  Vale  M 
Misery,  and  the  tide  of  water  that  thoa 
seest,  IS  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity." 
"What  is  the  reason,"  sfud  I,  "that  the 
tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one 
end,  and  again  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at 
the  other.>''— "  What  thou  seest,"  said  he» 
•_'  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is  called 
time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reach- 
ing from  the  b^inning  of  the  world  to  ita 
consummation.'— "Examine  now,"  said 
he,  "  this  sea  that  is  bounded  with  darkness 
at  both  ends,  and  tell  me  what  thou  disco- 
verest  in  it"— "I  see  a  bridge."  sud  I, 
"  standing  m  the  midst  of  the  tide.  **—"  The 
bridge  thou  seest,"  said  he,   "is  human 
life,  conwder  it  attentively."  Upon  a  more 
leisurely  survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  aoo.- 
sisted  c»  three-score  and  ten  entire  arches, 
with  several  broken  arches,  which  added 
to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the 
number  about  an  hundred.  As  I  was  count- 
ing the  arches,  the  genius  told  me  that  this 
bndge  consist«l  at  first  of  a  thousand  arches  : 
but  tnat  a  great  flood  swept  away  the  rest, 
and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition 
I  now  beheld  it     "But  tell  me  farther,'* 
said  he,  "what  thou  discoverest  cm  it  "— 
"I  see  multitudes  of  people  pasan^  over 
it,"  said  I,  "  and  a  black  cloud  hanging  on 
each  end  of  it "    As  I  looked  more  atten- 
tively, I  saw  several  cS  the  passengers 
droppnng  through  the  bridge  into  the  great 
tide  that  flowed  underneath  it;  and  npon 
farther  examination,  percdved  there  were 
innumerable  trap-doors  that  lay  concealed 
in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no 
sooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through 
them  into  the  tide,  and  immediately  disap- 
peared.   These  hidden  pit-fells  were  set 
very  thick  at  the  entrance  rf  the  bridge,  so 
that  tiirongs  of  people  no  sooner  broke 
through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell 
into  them.    They  KKv  thmner  towards 
the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay  doaer 
together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that 
were  entire. 

'There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but 
their  number  was  very  small,  that  continued 
a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the  broken 
arches,  but  fell  through  one  after  another, 
being  quite  tired  and  spent  with  ao  long  a 
wallt 

'  I  passed  some  time  in  the  coateroplatiaa 
of  this  wonderfiil  structure,  and  the  great 
variety  of  objects  which  it  presented.    My 
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beart  was  fiUed  wi&  a  deep  mdancholy  to 
•ee  aereral  dropping  unexpectedljr  in  the 
midst  of  mirth  and  joUitr,  and  catching  at 
every  thing;  that  stood  oy  them  to  save 
themsdvea.  Some  were  looking  up  towards 
the  heavens  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  speculation  stumbled  and  fell 
oat  of  s^t.  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in 
tiie  porsoit  of  bubbles  that  glittered  in  their 
eyes  and  danced  before  them;  but  ofteiy 
when  they  thought  themselves  within  the 
reach  cf  them,  thor  footing  failed  and  down 
they  mak.  In  this  ccnfuswn  of  objects,  I 
observed  some  with  sdmitars  in  their  hands, 
»k1  otl^rs  with  urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro 
npoo  tihe  bridge,  thrusting  several  persons 
«n  trap-doors  which  did  not  seem  to  lie 
in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  have 
escaped  haa  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon 
them. 

<  The  g;enius  seeing  me  indulge  mjrself  on 
this  melancholy  prospect,  told  me  I  had 
dwelt  long  enough  upon  it  "Take  thine 
jyes  offtSe  bridge,'  said  he,  "  and  tell  me 
if  tbou  yet  seest  any  thin^  thou  dost  not 
eompaehend. "  Upon  looking  up,  "  What 
mean,"  said  I,  "  those  great  nights  of  birds 
that  are  perpetually  hovering  about  the 
bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  nrom  time  to 
time?  I  see  vultures,  narpies,  ravens,  cor- 
morants, and  amon^  manjr  other  feathered 
creatures  several  bttle  winged  boys,  that 
perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the  middle 
arches." — "  These,"  said  the  genius,  "  are 
Envy,  Avarice,  Superstition,Desp{ur,Love, 
with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that  infest 
hnmanlife." 

« I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  "Alas," 
said  I,  "man  was  made  m  vain!  how  is  he 
g^en  away  to  misery  and  mortality!  tor- 
tnred  in  life,  and  sw^owed  up  in  dieath!" 
The  gemus  being  moved  with  compassion 
towaras  me,  bid  me  quit  so  uncomfortable 
a  prospect  "Look  no  more,"  said  he, 
"en  man  in  the  first  stage  of  his  existence, 
in  his  setting  out  for  eternity;  but  cast  thine 
eye  cn  that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide 
bears  the  several  generations  of  mortals 
that  taU  into  it "  Idirected  my  sight  as  I 
was  ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  the  good 
genius  strengthened  it  with  any  supema- 
tm^  force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist 
that  was  before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to 
penetrate,)  I  saw  the  valley  opening  at  the 
tuther  end,  and  spreading  forth  mto  an 
immense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of 
adamant  running  through  the  midst  of  it, 
and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
clouds  still  rested  cn  one  half  of  it,  insomuch 
that  I  could  discover  nothing  in  it:  but  the 
oOier  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean  planted 
with  innumerable  idands,  that  were  covered 
with  fndts  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with 
athousand  little  shining  seas  that  ran  among 
them.  I  could  see  persons  dressed  in  glo- 
lioas  haUts  with  gariands  upon  their  heads, 
paanng  amon^  tte  trees,  lymg  down  by  the 
ades  at  fountains,  or  restiiK  on  beds  of  Bow- 
ers; and  could  hear  a  confused  harmnnv  of 


_  birds,  falling  waters,  human  voices, 
and  musical  instruments.  Gladness  grew 
in  me  upon  the  discovery  of  so  delightful  a 
scene.  I  wished  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle, 
that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy  seats; 
but  the  genius  told  me  there  was  no  passage 
to  them  except  through  the  gates  of  death 
that  I  saw  opening  everv  moment  upon  the 
bridge.  "  The  islands,"  said  he,  "  that  lie 
so  fresh  and  green  before  thee,  and  with 
which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears 
spotted  as  for  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more 
in  number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore; 
there  are  mvriads  of  islands  behind  those 
which  thou  nere  discoverest,  reaching  far- 
ther thsm  thine  eye,  or  even  thine  ima- 
gination can  extend  itself.  These  are  the 
mansions  of  good  men  after  death,  who  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in 
which  they  excelled,  are  distributed  among 
these  several  islands,  which  abound  with 
pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  degrees^ 
suitable  to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of 
those  who  are  settled  in  them;  every  island 
is  a  Paradise  accommodated  to  its  respec- 
tive inhabitants.  Are  not  these,  O  Mirza, 
habitations  worth  contending  for.*  Does  life 
appear  miserable,  that  gives  thee  opportu- 
nities of  earning  such  a  reward.*  Is  death 
to  be  feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to  so 
happy  an  existence.'  Think  not  man  was 
made  in  vain  who  has  such  an  eternity  re- 
served for  him. "  I  gazed  with  inexpressi- 
ble pleasure  on  these  happy  islands.  At 
length,  said  I,  "  Show  me  now,  I  beseech 
thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under  those 
dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rock  of  adamant"  The 
genius  making  me  no  answer,  I  turned  me 
about  to  address  myself  to  him  a  second 
time,  but  found  that  he  had  left  me;  I  then 
turned  again  to  the  vision  which  I  had  been 
so  long  contemplating:  but,  instead  of  the 
rolling  tide,  the  arched  bridge,  and  the 
happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing  but  the  long, 
hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with  oxen,  sheep, 
and  camels,  grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it 
2T»«  end  of  the  First  Vision  of  Mirza. 


Na  160.]    Monday,  Septembers,  1711. 


i  umim  dMnior,  ttqne  M 

Maffns  toofttiiram,  de*  nominis  ho^s  bonorem. 
Ibr.  Lib.  1.  Bat.  W.  43. 

On  him  eoaAr  the  Poet'a  Kcred  name, 
Wboae  lofty  voice  declarea  tbe  bear'nly  flame. 

There  is  no  character  more  frequently 
given  to  a  writer,  than  that  of  being  a  ge- 
nius. I  have  heard  many  a  little  sonneteer 
called  a. iine  genius.  There  is  not  an  hercnc 
scribbler  in  the  nation,  that  has  not  his  ad- 
mirers who  think  him  a  great  genius;  and 
as  for  your  smatterers  in  tragedy,  there  is 
scarce  a  man  among  them  who  is  not  cried 
up  by  one  or  other  for  a  prodigious  geiuua. 

My  design  in  this  paper  is  to  connder 
what  i^  property  a  great  geidus,  and  to 
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throw  some  thoughts  together  on  so  un- 
conimvm  a  subject 

Among  great  geniuses  those  few  draw 
the  admiration  of  all  the  world  ujjon  them, 
and  stand  up  as  the  prodigies  of  mankind, 
who  by  the  mere  strength  of  natural  parts, 
and  without  any  assistance  of  art  or  leam- 
ine,  have  produced  works  that  were  the 
delight  of  their  own  times,  and  the  wonder 
of  posterity.  There  appears  something 
nobly  wild  and  extravag^t  in  these  great 
natural  geniuses  that  is  infinitely  more 
beautiful  than  all  the  torn  and  poUdting 
of  what  the  French  call  a  bel  eifirit,  by 
which  they  would  express  a  genius  refined 
by  conversation,  reflection,  and  the  reading 
of  the  most  polite  authors.  The  greatest 
genius  which  runs  through  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, takes  a  kind  of  tincture  from  them, 
and  falls  unavoidably  into  imitaticm. 

Many  of  these  great  natural  geniuses  that 
were  never  disciplined  and  broken  by  rules 
of  art,  are  to  be  found  among  the  ancients, 
and  in  particular  among  those  of  the  more 
eastern  piarts  of  the  world.  Homer  has  in- 
numerable flights  that  Virgil  was  not  able 
to  reach,  and  m  the  Old  Testament  we  find 
several  passages  more  elevated  and  sublime 
than  any  in  Homer.  At  the  same  time  that 
we  allow  a  greater  and  more  daring  genius 
to  the  ancients,  we  must  own  that  the 
^atest  of  them  very  much  failed  in,  or, 
if  you  will,  that  they  were  much  above  the 
nicety  and  correctness  of  the  modems.  In 
their  similitudes  and  allusions,  provided 
there  was  a  likeness,  they  did  not  much 
trouble  themselves  about  the  decency  of 
the  comparison:  thus  Solomon  resembles 
the  nose  of  his  beloved  to  the  tower  of  Le- 
banon which  looketh  towards  Damascus; 
as  the  coming  of  a  thief  in  the  night,  is  a 
similitude  of  the  same  kind  in  the  New 
Testament  It  would  be  endless  to  make 
collections  ef  this  nature;  Homer  illustrates 
one  of  his  heroes  encompassed  with  the 
enemy,  by  an  ass  in  a  field  of  com  that  has 
his  sides  belaboured  by  all  the  boys  of  tiie 
village  without  stirring  a  foot  for  it;  and 
another  of  them  tossing  to  and  fro  in  his 
bed  and  burning  With  resentment,  to  a  piece 
of  flesh  broiled  on  the  coals.  This  particu- 
lar failure  in  the  ancients,  opens  a  large 
field  of  raillery  to  the  little  wits,  who  can 
laugh  at  an  indecency,  but  not  relish  the 
sublime  in  these  sorts  of  writings.  The 
present  emperor  of  Persia,  conformable  to 
this  eastern  way  of  thinking,  amidst  a  great 
many  pompous  titles,  denominates  himself 
•the  sun  of  glory,'  and  'the  nutmeg  of  de- 
light' In  short,  to  cut  off  all  cavilling 
against  the  ancients,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  warmer  climates,  who  had  most  heat 
and  life  in  their  imagination,  we  are  to  con- 
rider  that  the  rule  of  observing  what  the 
French  call  the  binueance  in  an  allusion, 
has  beoi  found  out  of  later  years,  and  in 
the  colder  regions  of  the  wond;  where  we 
would  make  some  amends  for  oar  want  of 
force  and  spirit,  by  a  scrupulous  nicety  and 


exactness  in  our  coinpttations.  Our  coun- 
tryman Shakspeare  was  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  first  kind  of  great  geniuses. 

I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  observing 
that  Pindar  was  a  great  geiutis  of  the  first 
class,  who  was  hurried  on  by  a  natural  fire 
and  impetuosity  to  v&st  conceptions  of 
things  and  noble  sallies  of  imagination.  At 
the  same  time,  can  any  thingbe more  ridi- 
culous than  for  men  of  a  sober  and  mode- 
rate fancy  to  imitate  this  poet's  way  of 
writing  in  those  monstrous  compositions 
which  go  among  us  under  the  name  of  Pin 
darics.^  When  I  see  people  copying  works, 
which,  as  Horace  has  represented  them, 
are  singular  in  their  kind,  and  inimitable: 
when  I  see  men  following  irregulMities  by 
rule,  and  by  the  litUe  tricks  of  art  straining 
after  the  most  unbounded  flights  of  nature, 
I  cannot  but  apply  to  them  that  passage  in 
Terence: 

Incerta  bsc  li  to  postntaf 

Rationo  mru  facere,  nihilo  plus  acM. 

Auun  ai  dea  operam,  ut  cam  ratione  inganiaa. 

£1111.  Act  1.  Be.  I. 
Ton  may  aa  well  pnolend  to  be  mad  and  in  iroor 
senaea  al  the  aame  time,  as  to  tlunk  of  reduciiig  theaa 
uncertain  tfainga  to  any  certainty  by  reaaon. 

In  short,  a  modem  Pindaric  writer  com- 
pared with  Pindar,  is  like  a  sister  among 
the  Camisars*  compared  with  Vita's 
Sibyl:  there  is  the  distortion,  grimace,  and 
outward  fi^ire,  but  nothing  of  that  divine 
impulse  which  raises  the  mind  above  itself, 
and  makes  the  sounds  more  than  human. 

There  is  another  kind  of  great  geniuses 
which  I  shall  place  in  a  second  class,  not  as 
I  think  them  inferior  to  the  first,  but  only- 
for  distinction's  sake,  as  they  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  This  second  class  of  great 
geniuses  are  those  that  have  formed  them- 
selves by  rules,  and  submitted  the  greatness 
of  their  natural  talents  to  the  corrections 
and  restraints  of  art  Such  among  the 
Greeks  were  Plato  and  Aristotie;  among 
the  Romans  Virgil  and  TuUy;  among  the 
English  Milton  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 


•  A  particular  account  of  tbeae  people  and  the  atranM 
fbrtune  of  their  leader,  it  to  be  found  in  Voltaire'a  "  8ra> 
cle  de  Louia  XIV."  A  few  of  them  made  their  appear- 
ance in  this  country,  in  the  year  1707,  of  whom  EmoUet 
gives  the  ftjilowing  account : — 

"  Tliree  Camisars,  or  protestants,  ftwn  the  CeremioiB, 
iiavina  made  their  L-scape,  and  repaired  to  Loadon,  ao- 
quircd  about  this  time  the  appellalion  of  French  pro- 
pbela,  flrom  their  eathnstaatic  geaticolatioas.  eflliswiMi, 
and  convulsions ;  and  even  formed  a  sect  of  their  eou- 
trymen.  The  Flench  lefligeea,  scandalised  at  their  b»- 
haviour,  and  authorized  by  the  biahop  of  Londoo.  as 
•nnerior  of  the  French  toiigiegations.  resolved  to  ia- 
quire  into  the  mission  of  these  pretended  prophetsL 
whose  names  were  Eliaa  Marion,  Mat  Cavalier,  and 
Durand  Ea^e.  They  were  declared  impostors  and  cosa* 
terfeits.  Notwithstanding  this  decision,  whicli  waa 
cnnflmwd  by  the  bishops,  they  conlinn<4  their  asseaa- 
blies  in  Soho,  under  the  countenance  of  Sir  Siehaid 
Bulkeley  and  John  Lacy.  They  reviled  the  raiaistesa 
of  (he  estaUialied  ehurch :  they  denounced  Jndcmenta 
against  the  city  of  London,  and  the  whole  iBitista  na- 
tion; and  publisfaed  their  predictions  composed  oToaia. 
telligiMe  Jargon.  Then  they  were  prosecntad  at  tha 
exnenss  M  the  French  cfaurehcs,  aa  distnrbai*  ot  tha 
puMic  peace  and  <Uaa  propheia.  lliey  were  seataaeal 
to  pay  a  Ana  of  twenty  narks  each,  and  aund  twice  oa 
a  Bcailbid,  with  papeia  on  their  breasts,  denoting  their 
oObaee :  a  aeatanca  which  was  executed  acBOsdiagly  a. 
Cbarisf  K^naa  and  tha  Royal-Ezebaate." 
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The  genins  in  both  these  classes  of  authors 
nw^  be  equally  great,  but  shows  Hself  after 
a  different  manner.  In  the  first  it  is  like  a 
rich  anl  in  a  happy  climate,  that  produces 
a  whole  wilderness  of  noble  plants  rising  in 
a  thousand  beantifdl  landscapes,  without 
any  certain  order  or  regularity.  In  ^e 
other  it  is  the  same  rich  scnl  under  the 
same  happy  climate,  that  has  been  laid  out 
in  walks  aai  parterres,  and  cut  into  shape 
and  beanty  by  the  skill  of  the  gardener. 

The  great  danger  in  these  latter  kind  of 
Rinses,  is  lest  they  cramp  their  own  abili- 
ties too  much  by  imitadon,  and  form  them- 
sdves  altogether  upon  models,  without  giv- 
ing the  full  pUy  to  their  own  natural  psuta. 
An  imitaticn  of  the  best  authors  is  not  to 
compare  with  a  good  original;  and  I  believe 
we  may  observe  that  very  few  writers  make 
an  extraordinary  figure  in  the  world,  who 
have  not  something  in  their  way  of  think- 
ing or  expressing  themselves,  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  them,  and  entirely  their  own. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  what  great  geniuses 
are  sometimes  thrown  away  upon  trifles. 

'  I  once  saw  a  shepherd,'  says  a  famous 
Italian  author,  'who  used  to  divert  Um- 
self  in  his  solitudes  with  tossing  up  eggs 
and  catching  them  again  without  breakwg 
thein:  in  which  he  had  arrived  to  so  great 
a  d^ree  of  perfection,  that  he  would  keep 
np  loar  at  a  time  for  several  minutes  to- 
gether playing  in  the  air,  and  falUng  into 
his  hands  by  turns.  I  think,'  says  the  au- 
thor, '  I  never  saw  a  greater  severity  than 
in  this  man's  face;  for  by  his  wonderful 
perseverance  and  application,  he  had  con- 
tracted the  seriousness  and  gravity  of  a 
privy-counsellor;  and  I  could  not  but  re- 
Bect  with  myself,  that  the  same  assiduity 
and  attention,  had  they  been  rightly  applied, 
might  have  made  him  a  grei£»-  mathema- 
tician than  Archimedes.'  C. 


Na  161.]     Tueiday,  Sefilember  4,  iriL 

Iim  did  afitat  feitm:  Fuimaqiu)  par  berbam, 
Inia  abi  in  nieiHa  et  10011  ctatera  eoronaat, 
f»  UbwM,  Leaaa,  *ocat :  pecoriaqna  iDa(iatri« 
Telacia  Jaculi  certanina  poait  in  almo, 
OsnioraqiM  agioti  nndat  predura  palmtra. 
Banc  ollm  T«ter<«  vitaoi  ooluere  Sabini, 
BaaaKemoselfrater.    8ie  forti*  IStroria  ererit, 
Seitton  «t  nmm  Aeu  «M  pukbcrrima  Roma. 

Firf.  Qetrg.  iL  JB7. 
WmmM,  in  nutie  pomp,  on  hol^Kla^, 
TO  niral  powon  a  just  oblation  paja ; 
Aa4  oa  tte  gnen  his  eareleaa  limba  diaplays. 
Tlw  iKarth  n  in  tba  miilat :  U»  Inrdamen  round 
TtedMcrfhl  Are  provoke  Ilia  tealUi  in  cobletacrown'd. 
He  calls  on  Bacelraa,  and  propounds  the  prize; 
Tbe  noom  liis  Criloir-groom  at  buts  defles, 
Andbeada  bis  bow,  and  lerela  witb  Ma  OTca : 
Or  alript  for  wiestliog,  amears  his  limba  withdl. 
And  watdiea  with  a  trip  his  fya  to  Ibil. 
fljch  waa  the  Ufe  tba  frvgal  Sabinea  led ; 
as  Kaaraa  and  hia  brotlur  Una  ware  brad: 
rrom  wbom  lb'  anatere  Btmrian  virtoe  rnn; 
And  ttaia  mde  Ufe  our  hoawlr  Ibtbers  eboae; 
OM  Roae  from  sodi  a  race  derlT'd  her  birtb, 
Tte  aeu  of  eaifin,  and  tha  conanw'd  earth. 

I  AM  glad  that  my  late  going  into  the 


I  AN  giaa  mat  my  late  gomg  mto 
country  has  increased  die  number  of 


my 


correspondents,  one  of  whom  sends  me  the 
following  letter: 

♦Sir, — ^Though  you  are  pleased  tore- 
tire  from  us  so  soon  into  the  city,  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  the  affairs  of  Uie  coun- 
Xxy  altogether  unworthy  of  your  inspec- 
tion for  the  future.  I  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  your  short  face  at  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verrey's,  and  have  ever  since  thought  your 

gerson  and  writings  both  extraordinary, 
[ad  you  staid  there  a  few  days  longer,  yoti 
would  have  seen  a  country  wake,  whSch 
you  know  in  most  parts  of  England  is  the 
eve-feast  of  the  dedication  of  our  churches. 
I  was  last  week  at  one  of  these  assemblies, 
which  was  held  in  a  neighbouring  parish; 
where  I  found  their  green  covered  with  a 
promiscuous  multitude  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  who  esteem  one  another  more  or 
less  the  following  part  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing as  they  distinguish  themselves  at  this 
time.  The  whole  company  were  in  their 
holiday  clothes,  and  divided  into  several 
parties,  all  of  them  endeavouring  to  show 
themselves  in  those  exercises  wherein  they 
excelled,  and  to  gsun  the  approbation  of 
the  lookers-on. 

'  I  found  a  ring  of  cudgel-players,  who 
were  breaking  one  anothers  heads  in  order 
to  make  some  impression  on  their  mis- 
tresses' hearts.  I  observed  a  lusty  young 
fellow,  who  had  the  misfortune  of  a  broken 
piate;  but  what  considerably  added  to  the 
anguish  of  the  wound,  was  his  overhearing 
an  old  man,  who  shook  his  head  and  said, 
•That  he  questioned  now  if  Black  Kate 
would  marry  him  these  three  years.'  I 
was  diverted  from  •fl  farther  observation  of 
these  combatants  by  a  foot-ball  match, 
which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  green; 
where  Tom  Short  behaved  himself  so 
well,  that  most  people  seemed  to  agree, '  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  remain  a 
bachelor  until  the  next  wake.'  Having 
played  many  a  match  myself,  I  could  have 
looked  longer  on  this  sport,  had  I  not  ob- 
served a  country  girl  who  was  posted  on 
an  eminence  at  some  distance  from  me, 
and  was  making  so  many  odd  grimaces, 
and  writhing  ana  distorting  her  whole  body 
in  so  strange  a  manner,  as  made  me  very 
desirous  to  know  the  meaning  of  it.  Upon 
my  coming  up  to  her,  I  found  that  she  was 
overlooking  a  ring  oif  wrestiers,  and  that 
her  sweetheart,  a  person  of  small  stature, 
was  contending;  witn  a  huge  brawny  fellow, 
who  twirled  him  about,  and  shook  the  littie 
man  so  violently,  that  by  a  secret  sympa- 
thy of  hearts  it  produce  all  those  i^ta- 
tions  in  the  person  of  his  mistress,  who  I 
dare  say,  like  Czlia  in  Shakspeare  on  the 
same  occasion,  could  have  wished  herself 
'  invisible  to  catch  the  strong  fellow  by  the 
leg.  '•  The  'squire  of  the  parish  treats  the 
whole  company  every  year  with  a  hogs- 
head of  ale;  and  proposes  a  beaver  hat 
as  a  recompence  to  him  who  gives  most 


•AaYonlikalt.    Aetl.Se.6. 
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fallSi  This  has  raised  such  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation in  the  youth  of  the  place,  that  some 
of  them  liave  rendered  themselves  very 
expert  at  this  exercise;  and  I  was  often 
surprised  to  see  a  fellow's  heels  fly  up,  by 
a  tnp  which  was  given  him  so  smartly  that 
I  could  scarce  discern  it.  I  found  that  the 
old  wrestlers  seldom  entered  the  ring  until 
some  one  was  grown  formidable  by  having 
thrown  two  or  three  of  his  opponents:  but 
kept  themselves  as  it  were  m  a  reserved 
body  to  defend  the  hat,  which  is  always 
hung  up  by  the  person  who  gets  it  in  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  house, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  whole  family  as 
something  redounding  much  more  to  their 
honour  than  a  coat  of  arms.  There  was  a 
fellow  who  was  so  busy  in  regulating  all 
the  ceremonies,  and  seemed  to  carry  such 
an  air  of  importance  in  his  look,  that  I 
could  not  help  inquiring  who  he  was,  and 
was  immediately  answered,  "  That  he  did 
not  value  himself  up<ai  nothing,  for  that 
he  and  his  ancestors  had  won  so  'many 
hats,  that  his  parlour  looked  like  a  haber- 
dasher's shop."  However,  this  thirst  of 
glory  in  them  all  was  the  reascm  that  no 
man  stood  "  lord  of  the  ring,"  for  above 
three  falls  while  I  was  among  them.  , 

'  The  young  maids  who  were  not  lookers- 
on  at  these  exercises,  were  themselves  en- 
gaged in  some  diversions;  and  uj>on  mv 
asung  a  fanner's  son  of  my  own  parisn 
what  he  was  gazing  at  with  so  much  at- 
tention, he  told  me,  "  That  he  was  seeing 
Betty  Welch,"  whom  I  knew  to  be  his 
sweetheart,  "  pitch  a  bar." 

'  In  short,  I  found  the  men  endeavoured 
to  show  the  women  they  were  no  cowards, 
and  that  the  wh<de  company  strived  to  re- 
commend themselves  to  each  other  by 
making  it  appear  that  they  were  all  in  a 
perfect  state  <n  health,  and  fit  to  undergo 
any  fatigues  of  bodily  labour. 

'  Your  judgment  upon  tins  method  of 
love  and  gallantry,  as  it  is  at  present  prac- 
tised among  us  m  the  country,  wiU  very 
much  oblige,  sir,  yours.  Sec' 

If  I  would  here  put  on  the  scholar  and 
politician,  I  might  mform  my  readers  how 
these  bodily  exercises  or  games  were  for- 
merly encour!^;ed  in  all  the  coQtmon- 
wealths  of  Greece:  from  whence  the 
Romans  afterwards  borrowed  their  fim- 
tathlum,  which  was  composed  of  runnings 
wrestling,  leaping,  throwing,  and  boxing, 
though  the  prizes  were  generally  nothing 
but  a  crown  of  cypress  or  parsley,  hats  not 
being  in  fashion  m  those  days:  that  there  is 
an  old  statute^  which  obliges  every  man  in 
England,  having  such  an  estate,  to  keep  and 
exercise  the  long-bow:  by  which  means 
our  ancestors  excelled  all  other  nations  in 
the  use  of  that  weapon,  and  we  had  all  the 
real  advantages,  without  the  inconvenience 
of  a  standing  army:  and  that  I  once  met 
■with  a  book  of  projects,  in  which  the  au- 
thor, ccDshlering  to  what  noUe  ends  that 


sprit  of  eraulatian,  wMdi  so  remarkably 
shows  itself  among  our  common  people  in 
these  wakes,  might  be  directed,  propose* 
that  for  the  improvement  of  all  our  handi- 
craft trades  there  should  be  annual  prizes 
set  up  for  such  persons  as  were  most  ex- 
cellent in  their  several  arts.  But  laying 
aside  tdl  these  political  considerations, 
which  m^fat  tempt  me  to  pass  the  limits 
of  my  paper,  I  confess  the  greatest  benefit 
and  convenience  that  I  can  observe  in  these 
country  festivals,  is  the  bringing  young 
people  together,  and  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  themselves  in  the 
most  advantageous  li^ht  A  country  fel- 
low that  throws  bis  nval  upon  Ws  back, 
has  generally  as  good  success  with  their 
common  mistress;  as  nothing  is  more  usual 
than  for  a  nimble-footed  wench  to  get  a 
husband  at  the  same  time  that  she  wins 
a  smock.  Love  and  marriages  are  the 
natural  effects  of  these  anmversary  a»> 
semblies.  I  must  therefore  very  much 
approve  the  method  by  which  my  corre- 
spondent tells  me  each  sex  endeavours  to 
recommend  itself  to  the  other,  since  no- 
thhig  seems  more  likely  to  promise  a 
healthy  offspring,  or  a  happy  cohabita- 
tion. And  I  believe  I  may  assure  my 
country  friend,  that  there  has  been  many 
a  court  lady  who  would  be  contented  to  ex- 
change her  crazy  young  husband  for  Tom 
Short,  and  several  men  of  quality  who 
would  have  parted  with  a  tender  yoke- 
fellow for  Black  Kate. 

I  am  the  more  pleased  with  having  love 
made  the  principal  end  and  design  of  these 
meetings,  as  it  seems  to  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  intent  far  which  they  were  at  first  in- 
stituted, as  we  are  informed  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Kennet,*  with  whose  words  I  shall  con- 
clude my  present  paper. 

•  These  wakes  (says  he,)  were  in  inoita- 
tion  rf  the  ancient  «..ir>i,  or.  love-feasts; 
and  were  first  established  in  England  by 
Pope  Gr^ry  the  Great,  who  in  an  Epis- 
tle to  Mefitusthe  abbot,  gave  order  that 
they  should  be  kept  in  sheds  or  arbories 
made  up  with  the  branches  and  boughs  trf 
trees  round  the  church.' 

He  adds,  '  That  this  laudable  custom  of 
wakes  prevailed  for  many  ages,  until  the 
nice  puritans  began  to  exclaim  agsunst  it 
as  a  remnant  of  popery;  and  by  d^reea 
the  precise  humour  grew  so  popular,  that 
at  an  Exeter  asnzes  the  Lord  Chief  Barm 
Walter  made  an  order  for  the  suppresaon 
of  all  wakes;  but  on  Bishop  Laud*8  cmb- 
plaining  of  tlus  innovating  humour,  the  king 
commanded  the  order  to  oe  reversed. '    X. 


Na  162.]    Wednesday,  Sefitember  5,  ITIX. 

aamtnr  Ml  imam, 

Oualia  tb  ineepto  prooeaMiit,  el  A\a  oonitet. 

Keep  OMeomiMent  pl*a  A«n  ad  to  Md. 

Nothing,  that  is  not  a  real  crime  makes 


*  FanxbUI  ADtttnitiai,  «a.  IlBt,  f.  610^  6M 
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a  man  appear  k  contentptible  and  little  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  as  mconstancf,  espe- 
callr  when  it  regards  religion  or  party. 
In  either  of  these  cases,  though  a  man  per- 
baps  does  but  his  duty  in  changing  his 
sde,  he  not  only  makes  himself  hated  by 
tboae  he  left,  but  is  seldom  heartily  esteem- 
«d  by  those  he  comes  over  ta 

In  these  great  articles  of  life,  therefore> 
a  man's  convictian  onght  to  be  very  strong, 
and  if  possible  so  weH-timed,  that  worldly 
advanta^s  may  seem  to  have  no  share  in  it, 
or  mankind  will  be  iU-natnT«i  enou^  to 
think  he  does  not  change  ades  out  of  prin- 
dple,  bat  either  out  of  levity  of  temper,  or 
prospects  of  interest.  Converts  ana  rene- 
gadces  of  all  kinds  should  take  particular 
care  to  let  the  world  see  they  act  upon  ho- 
nanrable  motiTes;  or  whatever  approba- 
tioDS  they  may  rec«ve  from  themselves, 
and  applauses  from  those  they  converse 
with,  they  may  be  very  weU  assured  that 
they  are  the  scorn  of  all  good  men,  and  the 
paUic  marks  of  infamy  and  derision. 

Irresctotion  on  the  schemes  of  life  which 
offer  themselves  to  our  chdce,  and  incon- 
itancy  in  pursuing  them,  are  the  greatest 
and  most  tmrversal  causes  of  all  our  disquiet 
and  onhapjnness.  When  ambiticoi  puUs 
cue  way,  mterest  another,  inclination  a 
third,  and  perhaps  reason  contrary  to  all, 
a  man  is  likely  to  pass  his  time  but  ill  who 
has  so  many  different  parties  to  please. 
When' the  nund  hovers  among  such  a  va^ 
riety  of  aOnrements,  one  had  better  settle 
m  a  way  of  life  that  is  not  the  very  best 
We  might  have  chosen,  than  grow^dd  wjth- 
nit  detenninii^  our  choice,  and  go  out  of 
the  world,  as  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
*>,  before  we  had  resjdved  how  to  live  in 
it  There  is  bat  one  method  of  setting  our- 
sdves  at  rest  in  this  particular,  and  that 
b  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  one  great  end 
as  the  chief  and  ultimate  aim  <»  all  our 
porsoits.  If  we  are  firmly  reaolved  to  live 
op  to  the  <fictates  of  reason,  without  any 
i^ard  to  wealth,  reputation,  or  the  like 
consderatians,  any  more  than  as  they  fall 
in  with  our  principal  design,  we  may  go 
thrmgfa  life  with  steadiness  and  pleasure; 
but  if  we  act  by  several  broken  views,  and 
wiU  not  rally  be  virtuous,  but  wealthy, 
popnlar,  and  every  thing  that  lias  a  value 
Kt  upon  it  by  the  world,  we  shall  live  and 
die  in  misery  and  repentance. 

One  would  take  more  than  ordinary  care 
to  guard  one's  self  agamst  this  particnlar 
imperfectioh,  because  it  is  that  which  our 
nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to;  for  if 
we  examine  oursetves  thoroughly,  we  shall 
find  that  we  are  the  most  changeable  be- 
ings in  the  universe.  In  respect  to  our  un- 
dentanding,  we  often  embrtice  and  reject 
Hie  very  same  opiuons;  whereas  bemgs 
fibare  and  beneath  us  have  probably  no 
oinnions  at  all,  or  at  least  no  wavering  and 
•ncertainties  in  those  they  have.  Our  su- 
periors are  gnided  b?  ifitiution,  and  our  in- 
KtiorsbyiMiiact.  m  lumeu  of  our  wills, 
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we  fall  into  crimes  and  recover  out  of  them, 
are  amiable  or  odious  in  the  eyes  of  our 
great  Judge,  and  pass  our  whole  life  in  of> 
tending  and  asking  pardon.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  beinp  underneath  us  are  not 
capable  of  sinning,  nor  those  above  us  of 
repenting.  The  one  is  out  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  duty,  and  the  other  fixed  in  an  eter- 
nal course  of  sin,  or  an  eternal  course  of 
virtue 

There  is  scarce  a  state  of  life,  or  stage  in 
it,  which  does  not  produce  changes  and 
revdutions  in  the  mind  of  man.  Our ' 
schemes  of  thought  in  infancy  are  lost  in 
those  of  youth;  these  too  take  a  different 
turn  in  manhood,  until  old  age  often  leads 
us  back  into  our  former  infancy.  A  new 
title  or  an  unexpected  success  throws 
us  out  of  ourselves,  and  in  a  niaoher  de- 
stroys our  identity.  A  cloudy  day,  or  a  1ft- 
tie  sunshine,  has  as  great  an  influence  on 
many  constitutions,  as  the  most  real  bless- 
ing or  misfortune.  A  dream  varies  our 
being,  and  changes  our  condition  while  it 
lasts;  ajid  eveiy  pasaon,  not  to  mention 
health  and  Sickness,  and  the  greater  altera- 
tions in  body  and  mind,  makes  us  appear 
almost  different  creatures.  If  a  man  is  so 
4istin^i$hed  among  other  bangs  by  this 
infirmity,  what  can  we  think  of  such  as 
make  themselves  remarkable  for  it  even 
among  thdr '  own  species?  It  is  a  very 
trifling  character  to  be  one  of  the  roost  va- 
riable beings  of  the  most  variable '  kind, 
especially  if  we  consider  that  he  who  is  the 
great  standard  of  perfection  has  in  him  no 
uiadow  of  change,  but '  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever.* 

As  this  mutability  of  temper  and  incon^ 
sistency  with  ourselves  is  the  greatest 
weakness  of  human  nature,  so  it  makes  th* 
person  who  is  remarkable  for  it  in  a  very 
particular  manner  more  ridiculous  than 
any  other  infirmity  whatsoever,  as  it  sets 
him  in  a  greater  variety  of  foolish  IightS| 
and  distinguishes  him  from  himself  by  an 
oppoation  of  party-coloured  characters. 
The  most  humorous  character  in  Horace 
is  founded  upon  this  unevenness  of  temper 
and  irreguhuity  of  conduct: 


-Suthu  babebat 


nie  Tigdliai  boc:Onar,  qui  co(ei« poawt, 
S  peteret  per  amicltiun  patrit,  stque  «uun,  non 
Q^dquam  proflceret ;  si  eoUibniaeet,  ab  OTo 
Uaqoe  ad  mala  dtant,  lo  Baoctae,  roodo  nunma 
Tove,  modo  bac  nmsat  onai  oboidia  quatyor  ima. 
Nil  cqnale  bomini  flilt  iltt :  ispe  velut  qui 
Currebat  fligieng  lioatein ;  pencpe  velut  qui 
Jnnonii  sacra  tUnt ;  babebat  sepe  dncentiw, 
Bute  decern  serros:  Mqdo  rages  atqae  tetrarcbas. 
Omnia  magna  loqueni;  modo.  sit  mihi  menaa 

tripes,  et 
Ooneba  saliipatl,  et  toga,  qua  defbndeie  ftigos, 
atilunTis  erassa,  queat,    Decies  centena  dediiset 
Huie  pareo  paacis  contento,  quinque  diebus 
mi  erat  in  focalis.    Nodes  vigilabat  ad  ipenm 
Man* :  diem  towm  MutAat.    Nil  fiiit  onqaam 
aefanpuribi Bin-.  Lib-LSatiii. 

Instead  of  translating  this  passage  in 
Horace,  I  shaB  entertain  my  English  reader 
with  the  description  of  a  parallel  charac- 
ter, that  b  wonderfullywell  finished  by  Mr, 
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Diyden,  and  raised  upon  the  same  founda- 
tion: 

In  the  Snt  rank  of  then  did  Zimri  ttand : 
A  man  so  Tarious,  tint  he  awni'd  M  be 
Not  ons,  but  nil  mankind's  epitomr. 
Bliiria  oirinion,  always  in  tlie  wront ; 
Was  amy  tbing  bjr  start*,  and  nothing  long ; 
Bat,  in  tlie  eoane  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chemist,  tiddler,  statesman,  and  boflbon ! 
Tlien  all  for  women,  painting,  rhrming ,  drinking. 
Besides  ten  tlioasaad  freaks  that  djr'd  in  thinking. 
Blest  madman,  who  could  eveqr  hour  employ. 
With  somMhiiig  new  to  wiali,  or  to  mioj  I* 

c. 


Na  163.]     Thuttday,  Sefitember  6,  1711. 

Bi  quid  ego  ad|iien>,  eoramva  1«t*sio 
<tam  nunc  te  co<)ttii,  et  veisat  sub  paetore  fiza, 
Sequid  erit  pretii  1  Exn.  fwi  TVtthm. 

Say.  wlU  you  thank  ma  if  I  bring  yoo  rest. 
And  ease  tiie  lortnre  of  your  troubled  breast  T 

Inquiries  after  hapjriness,  and  rules  for 
attaining  it,  are  not  so  necessary  and  useful 
to  mankind  as  the  arts  of  consolation,  and 
supporting  one's  sdf  under  affliction.  The 
utmost  we  can  hope  for  in  this  world  is 
contentment;  if  we  aim  at  any  tlung  higher, 
we  shall  meet  with  nothing  but  grief  and 
disappointment.  A  man  should  direct  all 
his  studies  and  endeavours  at  making  him- 
self easy  now  and  happy  hereafter. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  if  all  the  happiness  that 
is  dispersed  through  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  in  this  world  were  drawn  toge- 
ther, &A  put  into  the  possession  of  any  sm- 
ele  roan,  it  would  not  make  a  very  happy 
being.  Though  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
miseries  of  the  whole  species  were  fixed 
in  a  single  person,  they  would  make  a 
very  miserable  one. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the  fd- 
lowing  letter,  which,  though  subscribed  by 
a  fictitious  name,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
is  not  imaginary. 

•Ma.  Spectator, — I  am  one  of  your 
disciples,  and  endeavour  to  live  up  to  your 
rules,  which  I  hope  will  incline  you  to  pity 
my  condition.  I  shall  open  it  to  you  m  a 
very  few  words.  '  About  three  years  since, 
a  gentleman,  whom,  I  am  sure,  you  your- 
self would  have  approved,  made  his  ad- 
dresses to  me.  He  nad  every  thing  to  re- 
commend him  but  an  estate,  so  that  my 
friends,  who  all  of  them  applauded  his 
person,  wculd  not  for  the  sake  of  both  of  us 
favour  his  pasdon.  For  my  own  part,  I 
resigned  myself  up  entirely  to  the  direction 
of  those  who  knew  the  world  much  better 
than  myself,  but  still  lived  in  hopes  that 
some  juncture  or  other  would  make  me 
happy  in  the  man,  whom,  in  my  heart,  I 
prefered  to  all  the  world ;  being  determined 
if  I  could  not  have  him,  to  have  nobody 
else.  About  three  months  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  him,  acquainting  me,  that  by 
the  death  of  an  uncle  he  had  a  considerable 


*  "  Absalom  and  Alrithopbel."  It  is  perhans  n» 

auy  to  observe,  that  the  character  of  Zimri  istlutof 
Ceotie  VUUars,  dak*  of  "■""-g'"-.  wuha  of  the 


estate  left  him,  which  he  said  was  welcome 
to  him  upon  no  other  account,  but  as  he 
hoped  it  would  remove  all  difficulties  that 
lay  in  the  way  to  our  mutual  happiness. 
You  may  well  suppose,  sir,  with  how  much 
joy  I  received  this  letter,  which  was  follow- 
ed by  several  others  filled  with  those  ex- 
pressions of  love  and  joy,  which  I  verily 
believe  nobody  fdt  more  sincerely,  nor 
knew  better  how  to  describe,  than  the  gen- 
tleman I  am  speaking  of.  But,  sir,  now 
shall  I  be  able  to  tell  it  you!  By  the  last 
week's  post  I  received  a  letter  from  an  in- 
timate friend  of  this  unhappy  gentleman, 
acquainting  me,  that  as  he  had  just  settled  his 
affurs,  and  was  preparing  for  his  journey, 
he  fell  rick  of  a  fever  and  died.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  to  you  the  distress  I  am 
m  upon  this  occasion.  I  can  only  have 
recourse  to  my  devotions;  and  to  the 
reading  of  good  books  for  my  consolation; 
and  as  I  always  take  a  particular  delight 
in  those  frequent  advices  and  admonitions 
which  you>  ^ve  the  public,  it  would  be  a 
very  great  piece  of  charity  in  you  to  lotd 
me  your  assistance  in  this  conjuncture.  If 
after  the  reading  of  this  letter  you  find 
yourself  in  a  humour,  rather  to  rally  and 
ridicule,  than  to  comfort  me,  I  desire  you 
would  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  think  no 
more  of  it;  but  if  you  are  touched  with  my 
misfortune,  which  is  greater  than  I  know 
how  to  bear,  your  counsels  may  veiy  much 
supimrt,  and  will  infinitely  oblige,  the  af- 
flicted LEONORA.' 

A  disawwintment  in  love  is  more  hard  to 
get  over  than  any  other:  the  passim  itself 
so  softens  and  subdues  the  heart,  that  it 
disables  it  from  strugitUng  or  bearing  op 
against  the  woes  and  distresses  whichbe&U 
it.  The  mind  meets  with  other  misfor- 
tunes in  her  whole  strength;  she  stands 
collected  within  herself  and  sustains  the 
shock  with  all  the  force  which  is  natural  to 
her;  but  a  heart  in  love  has  its  foundatioa 
sapped,  and  immediately  sinks  under  the 
weight  of  accidents  that  are  disagreeable 
to  its  favourite  passion. 

In  afflictions  men  generally  draw  their 
consolations  out  of  boocs  of  morality,  which 
indeed  are  of  great  use  to  fortify  and 
strengthen  the  mind  aj^nst  the  impres- 
sions of  sorrow.  Mmsieur  St.  Evremont, 
who  does  not  approve  of  this  method,  re- 
commends authors  who  are  apt  to  stir  up 
mirth  in  the  mind  of  readers,  and  fancies 
Don  Quixote  can  give  more  rdief  to  a. 
heavy  heart  than  Plutarch  or  Seneca,  as  it 
is  much  eaaer  to  divert  grief  than  to  con- 
quer it.  This  doubtless  may  have  its  effects 
on  some  tempers.  I  should  rather  have 
recourse  to  authors  of  a  quite  contrary  kind, 
that  give  us  instances  of  calamities  and 
misfoirtunes,  and  show  human  nature  in  its 
greatest  distresses. 

If  the  afflicticms  we  groan  under  be  very- 
heavy,  we  shall  find  some  coosolatian  in  tlie 
society  of  as  great  suflTereni  as  «araelves» 
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especially  when  we  find  oar  comtianims 
men  of  nrtue  and  merit  If  our  amictions 
tre  light,  we  shall  be  comforted  by  the 
comparison  we  make  between  ourselves 
and  oar  fellow-sufTererg.  A  loss  at  sea,  a 
fit  of  gckness,  or  the  death  d  a  friend,  are 
such  trifles,  when  we  consider  whole  king- 
doms laid  in  ashes,  families  put  to  the 
sword,  wretches  shut  up  in  dungeons  and 
tfie  like  calamities  of  mankind,  that  we  are 
out  of  conntenance  for  onr  own  weakness,  if 
we  sink  under  such  little  strokes  of  fortune. 

Let  the  disconsolate  Leonora  conader, 
that  at  the  vay  time  in  which  she  lan- 
guishes for  the  loss  of  her  deceased  lover, 
there  are  persons  in  several  parts  of  the 
world  just  perishing  in  a  shipwreck;  others 
trying  out  for  mercy  in  the  terrors  of  a 
death-bed  repentance:  others  lying  under 
the  tortures  of  an  infamous  execution,  or 
the  like  dreadful  calamities;  and  she  will 
find  her  sorrows  vanish  at  the  appearance 
rf  those  which  are  so  much  greater  and 
more  astonishing. 

I  would  further  propose  to  the  conridera- 
tion  of  my  afBicted  disciple,  that  possibly 
what  she  now  looks  upon  as  the  greatest 
misfortune,  is  not  really  such  in  itself.  For 
my  own  part,  I  question  not  but  our  souls 
in  a  separate  state  will  look  back  on  their 
lives  in  quite  another  view  than  what  they 
had  of  them  in  the  body;  and  that  what 
they  now  consider  as  misfortunes  and  dis- 
appointments, will  very  often  appear  to 
have  been  escapes  and  blessings. 

The  mind  that  hath  anjr  cast  towards 
devotion,  naturally  flies  to  it  in  its  afflic- 
tions. 

When  I  was  in  France  I  heard  a  very 
Rmafkable  story  of  two  lovers,  which  I 
shall  relate  at  length  in  my  to-morrow's 
paper,  not  only  because  the  circumstances 
of  It  are  extraordinary,  but  because  it  may 
serve  as  an  illustration  to  all  that  can  be  stud 
on  this  last  head,  and  show  the  power  of 
RUgion  in  abating  that  particular  anguish 
Ji^h  seems  to  lie  so  heavy  wi  Xiconora. 
The  story  was  told  me  by  a  piiest,  as  I  tra- 
velled with  him  in  a  stage-coach.  I  shall 
^e  it  my  reader,  as  well  as  I  can  remember, 
m  bis  own  words,  after  having  premised, 
that  if  consolations  may  be  drawn  from  a 
Tong  religion  and  a  misguided  devotion, 
they  cannot  but  flow  much  more  naturally 
from  those  which  are  founded  upon  reason 
and  established  in  good  sense.  L^ 


Na  164.]    FHday,  Sefitember  7,  1711. 

Ua^Onbct  nw,liiqntt,m>aemB,ettei>erdidlt,Orpbeit} 
^qaa  Tmie :  ftror  iazenti  cimundita  noete, 
•■nlMMiiiw  tiM  tea  jeu,  Iwa  I  oon  tua,  yalnuu. 

Firf.  aiorg,  iv.  4M. 

Wen  ttau  tb6  bride :  Wli»l  fUry  »ei»'d  on  tbee,   . 

unlaid  man  I  to  loae  thyself  and  me  } 

And  now  fhreweH  I  tnvtflv'd  in  almdea  ofniftat, 

nr  enr  I  am  raviab'd  <h>m  tltf  liclit : 

lanittlnaetamy  ilMlile  handi  to  Join 

lancet  embrace!,  ab  I  no  longer  thine.     Drydm. 

CoKSTAjrriA  was  a  woman  of  extraordi- 


nary wit  and  beauty,  but  very  unhappy  in 
a  father,  who  havii^  arrived  at  jjreat  nches 
by  his  own  industry,  took  delight  in  no- 
thing but  his  money.  Theodosius*  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  decayed  family,  of  great 
parts  and  learning,  improved  by  a  genteel 
and  virtuous  education.  When  he  was  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  became 
ecquunted  with  Constantia,  who  had  not 
then  passed  her  fifteenth.  As  he  lived  but 
a  few  miles  distant  fiwm  her  father's  house, 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her, 
and  by  the  advantages  of  a  good  person  and 
a  pleasing  conversation,  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  her  heart  as  it  was  impossible 
for  time  to  efiace.  He  was  himself  no  less 
smitten  with  Constantia.  A  long  acquaint- 
ance made  them  still  discover  new  beauties 
in  each  other,  and  by  degrees  raised  in 
them  that  mutual  pasaon  which  had  an 
influence  on  their  following  lives.  It  un- 
fortunately happened,  that  in  the  midst  of 
this  intercourse  of  love  and  friendship  be- 
tween Theodoshis  and  Constantia,  there 
broke  out  an  irreparable  quarrel  between 
thdr  parents,  the  one  valuing  himself  too 
much  upon  his  birth,  and  the  other  upon 
his  possessions.  The  father  of  Constantia 
was  so  incensed  at  the  father  of  Theodo- 
Mus,  that  he  contracted  an  unreasonable 
aversion  towards  his  son,  insomuch  that  he 
forbade  him  his  house,  and  charged  his 
daughter,  upon  her  duty,  never  to  see  him 
more.  In  the  mean  time,  to  break  off  all 
communication  between  the  two  lovers, 
who  he  knew  entertained  secret  hopes  of 
some  favourable  opportunity  that  should 
bring  them  together,  he  found  out  a  young 
genueman  erf  a  good  fortune  and  an  agree- 
able person,  whom  he  pitched  upon  as  a  hus^ 
band  for  his  daughter.  He  soon  concerted 
this  affair  so  well,  that  he  told  Constantia 
it  was  his  design  to  marry  her  to  such  a 
gentleman,  sai.  that  her  wedding  should 
be  celebrated  on  such  a  day.  Constantia, 
who  was  overawed  with  the  authoritvof 
her  father,  and  unable  to  object  any  thing 
against  so  advantageous  a  match,  recdved 
the  proposal  with  a  profound  mlence,  which 
her  fatner  commended  in  her,  as  the  most 
decent  manner  of  a  virgin's  givingher  con- 
sent to  an  overture  of  that  kmd.  The  noise 
of,  this  intended  marriage  soon  reached 
Theodosius,  who,  after  a  long  tumult  of 
passions,  which  naturally  rise  in  a  lover's 
heart  on  such  an  occasion,  writ  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Cimstantia. 

'  The  thought  of  my  Ccnstantia,  which 
for  some  years  has  been  my  only  happiness, 
is  now  become  a  greater  torment  to  me  than 
I  am  able  to  bear.  Must  I  then  live  to  see 
you  another's?  The  streams,  the  fields  and 
meadows,  where  we  have  so  often  talked 
together,  grow  painful  to  me;  life  itsdf  is 
become  a  burden.    May  you  long  be  happy 


•  Dr.  Langhomel  Thsodoiiai  and  ConatanUa  H 
Ibunded  opon  tUi  paper. 
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in  the  worid,  but  forget  that  there  was  ever 
such  a  man  in  it  as      THEODOSIUS. ' 

This  letter  was  conveyed  to  Constantia 
tliat  very  evening,  wlio  fainted  at  the  read- 
ing of  it;  and  the  next  mormng  she  was 
much  more  alkrmed  by  two  or  three  mes- 
sengers, tliat  came  to  her  father's  house, 
one  after  another,  to  inquire  if  they  had 
heard  any  thing  of  Theodosius,  who,  it 
seems,  had  left  his  chamber  about  mid- 
night, and  could  no  where  be  found.  The 
deep  melancholy  which  had  hung  upon  his 
mind  some  time  before,  made  them  appre- 
hend the  worst  that  coidd  befal  him.  Con- 
stantia, who  knew  that  nothing  but  the 
report  of  her  marria^  could  have  driven 
him  to  such  extremities,  was  not  to  be 
comforted.  She  now  accused  herself  of 
having  so  tamely  given  an  ear  to  the  pro- 
posal of  a  husband,  and  looked  upon  the 
new  lover  as  the  murderer  of  Theododus. 
In  short,  she  resolved  to  suffer  the  utmost 
effects  of  her  father's  displeasure,  rather 
than  comply  with  a  marriage  which  ap- 
peared to  her  so  fiill  of  guilt  and  horror. 
The  father  seeing  himself  entirely  rid  of 
Theodonu^  and  likelv  to  keep  a  conmdera- 
ble  portion  in  his  family,  was  not  veiy  much 
cancemed  at  the  obstinate  refusal  of  his 
daughter;  and  did  not  find  it  very  difficult 
to  excuse  himself  upon  that  account  to  his 
intended  son-in-law,  who  had  all  along  re- 
garded this  alliance  rather  as  a  mamage 
of  convenience  than  of  love.  Constantia 
had  now  no  relief  but  in  her  devotions  and 
exercises  of  religion,  to  which  her  afflic- 
tions had  so  entirely  subjected  her  mind, 
that  after  some  years  had  abated  the  vio- 
lence of  her  sorrows,  and  settl^  her 
thoughts  in  a  kind  of  tranquillity,  she  re- 
solved to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  in 
a  convent.  Her  father  was  not  displeased 
with  a  resolution  which  would  save  money 
in  his  fttnily,  and  readily  complied  with 
lus  daughter's  intentions.  Accordingly  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  ^e,  while  her 
beauty  was  yet  in  all  its  height  and  bloom, 
he  carried  her  to  a  neighbouring  city,  in 
order  to  look  out  a  »sterhood  of  nuns  among 
whom  to  place  his  daughter,  There  was 
in  this  place  a  fatiber  of  a  convent  who  was 
very  much  renowned  for  his  piety  and  ex- 
emplary life;  and  as  it  is  usual  in  the  Ro- 
mish church  for  those  who  are  under  any 
great  affliction,  or  trouble  of  mind,  to  apply 
Uiemselves  to  the  most  eminent  coofessors 
for  pardon  and  consolation,  our  beautifiil 
votary  took  the  opportunity  of  coofesring 
herself  to  this  celebrated  father. 

We  must  now  return  to  Theodosius,  who, 
the  very  mormng  that  the  above-mentioned 
inquiries  had  bc«n  made  after  him,  arrived 
at  a  religious  house  in  the  cit)r  where  now 
Constantia  rerided;  and  desiring  that  se- 
crecy and  concealment  of  the  fitters  of  the 
convent,  which  is  very  usual  upon  any  ex- 
traordinarT  occanoo,  ne  mode  himsm  coe 
of  the  order,  with  a  private  vow  never  to 


inquire  after  Constantia:  whom  he  kxdced 
upon  as  given  away  to  his  rival  upon  the 
<day^  <ni  which,  according  to  common  fame, 
their  marriage  was  to  have  been  solemn 
ized.  Having  in  his  youth  made  a  good 
progress  in  learning,  that  he  might  dedi- 
cate himself  more  entirely  to  reUgion,  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  in  afew  vears 
became  renowned  for  his  sanctitv  of  life, 
and  those  juous  sentiments  which  he  in- 
spired into  all  who  convei'sed  with  him.  It 
was  this  holy  man  to  whom  Constantia  had 
determined  to  apply  herself  in  confession, 
though  neither  she  nor  anv  other,  besides 
the  prior  of  the  convent,  knew  any  thing 
of  his  name  or  family.  The  gay,  the  amia- 
ble Theodoans,  haa  now  taken  upon  him 
tile  name  of  Fatiier  Francis,  and  was  so  far 
concealed  in  a  long  beard,  a  shaven  head, 
and  a  religious  habit,  that  it  was  impos^ble 
to  discover  the  man  of  the  world  in  the 
venerable  conventual. 

As  he  was  one.  morning  ehnt  up  in  his 
confessional,  Constantia  kneeling  by  him 
opened  the  state  of  her  soul  to  nim;  and 
after  having  given  him  the  history  of  a  life 
fhll  of  innocencej  she  burst  out  into  tears, 
and  entered  upon  that  part  of  her  story  in 
which  he  himself  had  so  great  a  share. 
'  My  behaviour,'  says  she,  'has  I  fear  been 
the  death  of  a  man  who  bad  no  other  &Qlt 
but  that  of  loving  me  too  much.  Heaven 
only  kfiows  how  dear  he  was  to  me  whilst 
he  lived,  and  how  bitter  the  remembrance 
of  him  has  been  to  me  ^ce  his  death.' 
She  here  paused,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes  that 
streamed  with  tears,  towards  the  father; 
who  was  so  moved  with  the  sense  of  her 
sorrows,  that  he  could  only  command  lus 
v(rice,  which  was  broke  with  sighs  and 
sobbings,  so  far  as  to  bid  her  proceed.  She 
followed  his  directions,  and  in  a  flood  ot 
tears  pmured  out  her  heart  before  him. 
The  father  could  not  forbear  weeping  alou4 
insomuch  that  in  the  agonies  of  his  ^ef  the 
seat  shook'  under  him.  Constantia,  who 
thought  the  good  man  was  thus  moved  by 
his  compassion  towards  her,  and  by  the 
horror  m  her  guilt,  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  contrition  to  acquaint  him  with  that 
vow  of  virginiw  in  which  she  waa  going  to 
engage  herself,  as  the  prop«r  atonement 
for  her  sins,  and  the  only  sacrifice  she  could 
make  to  the  memory  of  Theodosius.  The 
&ther,  who  by  this  time  had  pretty  well 
composed'  himself^-  burst  out  again  in  tears 
upon  hearing  that  name  to  which  he  had 
been  so  long  cusused,  and  upon  receiving  this 
instance  of  unparalleled  fidelity  troax  one 
whom  he  thought  had  several  years  since 
given  herself  up  to  the  possesion  of  an- 
other. Anddst  the  interruptions  of  his  sor- 
row, seeing  his  penitent  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  he  was  only  able  to  bid  her  from  time 
to  time  be  comforted— to  tell  her  that  her 
sins  were  forgiven  her — that  her  guilt  was 
not  so  great  as  she  apprehended — that  die 
should  not  suffer  herself  to  be  afflicted 
above  measure.   After  which  he  recovered 
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Inmsdf  enoogfa  to  give  her  the  abudution 
infonn;  directing  her  at  the  same  time  to 
repair  to  him  agam  the  next  day,  that  he 
ought  enconrage  hep  in  the  pious  resolu- 
tioos  »he  liad  taken,  and  ^ve  her  suitable 
exhortations  for  her  behaviour  in  it  Con- 
auntia  retired,  and  the  next  morning  re- 
newed her  applicatiom.  Theodorius  having 
manned  his  soul  with  proper  thoughts  and 
reflections,  exerted  himself  tm  this  occasion 
is  the  best  manner  he  could  to  animate  his 
peoitent  in  the  course  of  life  she  was  enter- 
ing upon,  and  wear  out  of  her  mind  those 
rroondless  fears  and  apprehensions  which 
Sad  taken  possession  of  it;  concluding  with 
a  promise  to  her,  that  he  would  from  time 
to  time  cmtinue  his  admonitions  when  she 
ihould  have  taken  upon  her  the  holy  veil. 
'The  rules  of  our  respective  orders,'  says 
he,  'will  not  i>enmt  that  I  should  see  you, 
tat  you  may  a^re  yourself  not  only  of 
baving  a  place  in  my  prayers,  but  of  re- 
ceiving such  frequent  instructions  as  I  can 
convey  to  you  by  letters.  Go  on  cheerfully 
b  the  glonous  course  you  have  undertaken, 
and  vou  will  quickly  find  such  a  peace  and 
ntiaactim  in  your  mind,  which  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  world  to  pve.  * 

Constantia's  heart  was  so  elevated  with 
fte  discourse  of  Father  Francis,  that  the 
very  next  day  she  entered  upon  her  vow. 
As  soon  as  the  solemnities  of  ner  reception 
were  over;  she  retired,  as  it  is  usual,  with 
the  abbess  into  her  own  apartment 

The  abbess  had  been  informed  the  night 
hefwe  of  all  that  had  passed  between  her 
BOTJdate  and  Father  Francis;  from  whotn 
tte  now  delivered  to  her  tiie  following 
letter: 

'  As  the  first  fruits  of  those  jojrs  and  con- 
jolations  which  you  may  expect  ftom  the 
life  you  are  now  engaged  in,  I  must  ac- 
•joaint  vou  that  Theodosius,  whose  death 
sts  so  heavy  upon  your  thoughts,  is  still 
aBve;  and  that  the  father  to  whom  yon 
have  confessed  yourself,  was  Mice  that 
Theodosius  whom  you  so  mucn  lament. 
The  love  which  we  have  had  for  one  an- 
other will  make  us  more  happy  in  its  dis- 
appomtment  than  it  could  have  done  in  its 
•occess.  Providence  has  disposed  of  us  for 
cor  advantage,  though  not  according  to  our 
wishes.  Consider  your  Theodosius  still  as 
oead,  but  assure  yourself  of  one  who  will 
not  cease  to  pray  for  you,  in  Father 

'FRANCI&' 

Constantia  saw  that  the  hand-writing 
agreed  with  the  contents  of  the  letter;  and 
ipwi  reflecting  on  the  vtrice  of  the  person, 
we  behaviour,  and  above  all  the  extreme 
wiw  of  the  father  during  hex  confession, 
we  discovered  Theodosius  in  every  pat^ 
ticular.  After  having  wept  vi-rth  tears  of 
J<y.  'Itis  enough,' says  she,  'Theodosius 
»  jtill  m  being:  I  shall  live  with  comfort 
and  die  in  peace.' 

The  letters  which  the  fiither  sent  her 
"wrwardi  are  yet  extant  in  the  napoery- 
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where  she  resided;  and  are  often  read  to 
the  young  religious,  in  order  to  insi^re 
them  with  good  resolutions  and  sentiments 
of  virtue.  It  so  happened,  that  after  Con- 
stantia had  lived  about  ten  years  in  the 
cldst^r,  a  vi<dent  fever  broke  out  in  the 
idace,  which  swept  away  great  multitudes, 
and  amoiig  others  Theodosius.  Upon  his 
death-bed  ne  sent  his  benediction  in  a  very 
moving  manner  to  Constantia,  who  at  that 
time  was  so  fiir  gone  in  the  same  fatal  dis- 
temper, that  she  lay  delirious.  Upon  the 
interval  which  jieneraQy  precedes  math  in 
sicknesses  of  this  nature,  tne  abbess,  finding 
that  the  physicians  had  given  her  over,  told 
her  that  Theodoshis  was  just  gcme  before 
her,  and  that  he  had  sent  ner  his  benedic- 
tion in  his  last  moments.  Constantia  re- 
ceived it  with  pleasure.  'And  now,'  says 
she, '  if  I  do  not  ask  any  thing  improper, 
let  me  be  buried  by  Theodoaus.  My  vdw 
reaches  no  farther  than  the  grave;  what  I 
ask  is,  I  hope,  no  violation  of  it*  She 
died  soon  after,  and  was  interred  according 
to  her  request 

Their  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  a 
short  Latin  inscription  over  them  to  the 
ftdlowing-purpose: 

'Here  lie  the  bodies  of  Father  Frauds 
and  Sister  Cwistance.  They  were  lovdy 
in  their  lives,  and  m  their  deaths  they  were 
not  divided.'  C. 


Na  165.]    Saturdatf,  Sefaentber  8, 1711. 


— flj  ANTIA  11BC6M0  Wt, 


Fingere  cinct^tii  noo  exaudita  CeUwfii, 
Continnt:  dabitiirain  licentta  lumpta  padenter. 

Hrr.  Jin  PMi.  T.  A 
— ^If  jroo  wooM  aabsard  of  thiiifa  trpnm, 
Inmnt  new  wonia ;  we  can  iudalge  a  mioe, 
tTntil  the  lieeoae  riae  to  an  abaae.  OudL 

I  HAVE  often  wished  that  as  in  our  con- 
stitution there  are'  several  persons  whose 
business  it  is  to  watch  over  our  laws,  our 
liberties,  and  commerce,  certwn  men  might 
be  set  apart  as  superintendents  of  our  lan- 
guage, to  hmder  any  words  dF  a  foreign 
coin  from  passing  among  us;  and  in  par- 
ticular to  prohibit  any  French  phrases  from 
becoming  current  in  this  kingdom  when 
those  <rf  our  own  stamp  are  altogether  as 
valuable.  The  present  war  has  so  adulte- 
rated our  tongue  with  strange  words,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  one  of  our  great- 
grandfethers  to  know  what  his  posterity 
have  been  doing,  were  he  to  read  their  ex- 
ploits in  a  modem  newspaper.  Our  war-, 
riors  are  very  industrious  m  propagating 
the  French  language,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  so  gloriously  successful  in  beating; 
down  their  jxjwer.  Our  soldiers  are  men 
of  strong  heads  for  action,  and  perform 
such  feats  as  they  are  not  able  to  express. 
They  want  words  in  their  own  tongue  to 
tell  us  what  it  is  they  achieve,  and  there- 
fore send  us  over  accounts  of  their  per- 
formances in  a  jargon  of  phrases,  wfuch 
they  learn  amai%  their  cooqaeredenenues. 
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They  ought  however  to  be  provided  with 
secretaries,  and  as»sted  by  our  foreign  mi- 
nisters, to  tdl  their  story  for  them  in  plain 
English,  and  to  let  us  knoiiv  in  our  mother- 
tongue  what  it  is  our  brave  coimtrymen  are 
about.  The  French  would  indeed  be  in  the 
right  to  publish  the  news  of  the  present  war 
in  Enghsh  phrases,  and  make  their  cam- 
paigns unintelligible.  Their  people  might 
natter  themselves  that  things  are  not  so  bad 
as  they  really  are,  were  they  thus  palliated 
with  foreign  terms,  and  thrown  into  shades 
and  obscurity;  but  the  English  cannot  be 
too  clear  in  their  narrative  of  those  actions, 
which  have  raised  their  country  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  glory  than  it  ever  yet  arriveo  at, 
and  which  wiH  be  still  the  more  admired 
the  better  they  are  explained. 

For  my  part,  by  that  time  a  siege  is  car- 
ried on  two  or  three  days,  I  am  altogether 
lost  and  bewildered  in  it,  and  meet  with  so 
many  inexplicable  difficulties,  that  I  scarce 
know  which  side  has  the  better  of  it,  until 
I  am  informed  bv  the  Tower-gyn*  that  the 
place  is  surrenaered.  I  do  mdeed  make 
some  allowances  for  this  part  of  the  war; 
fortifications  have  been  foreign  inventions, 
and  upon  that  account  abounding  in  fordgn 
terms.  But  when  we  have  won  battles 
which  may  be  described  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, why  are  our  papers  filled  with  so 
many  unintelligible  exploits,  and  the  French 
obliged  to  lend  us  a  part  of  their  tongue  be- 
fore we  can  know  how  they  are  conquered? 
They  must  be  made  accessary  to  their  own 
disgrace,  as  the  Britons  were  formerly  so 
artificially  wrought  in  the  curtain  of  the 
Roman  theatre,  that  they  seemed  to  draw 
it  up,  in  order  to  give  the  spectators  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  their  own  defeat  cele- 
brated upon  the  stage;  for  so  Mr.  Dryden 
has  translated  that  verse  in  Virgil: 

Furpun*  iwtextt  toUont  aolea  Britanni. 

Onrg.  Ui.  91 

Whicb  Interwoven  Britoni  nem  to  nUe, 

And  allow  ttae  triumph  tbai  their  iluune  diaftayi. 

The  histraies  of  all  our  former  wars  are 
transmitted  to  us  in  our  vernacular  idiom, 
to  use  the  phrase  of  a  great  modem  critic  • 
I  do  not  find  in  any  of  our  chronicles,  that 
Edward  the  Thiiti  ever  reconnoitred  the 
enemy,  though  he  often  discovered  the  pos- 
ture of  the  French,  and  as  often  vanquished 
them  in  battle.  The  Black  Prince  passed 
many  a  river  without  the  help  of  pontoons, 
and  filled  a  ditch  with  faggots  as  success- 
fully as  the  generals  of  our  times  do  it  with 
fiascine&  Our  commanders  lose  half  their 
praise,  and  our  people  half  their  joy,  by 
means  of  those  hara  words  and  dark  ex- 
pressions in  which  our  newspapers  do  so 
much  abound.  I  have  seen  many  a  prudent 
citizen,  after  having  read  every  article,  in- 
quire of  his  next  neighbour  what  news  the 
mail  had  brought 

I  remember,  in  that  remarkable  year 


>  Itr.  Bichud  Bntlar. 


when  our  coontnr  was  delivered  fWxn  the 
greatest  fears  and  apprehensions,  and  raised 
to  the  greatest  height  of  gladness  it  had 
ever  fdt  since  it  was  a  nation,  I  mean  the 
year  of  Blenheim,  I  had  the  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  me  out  of  the  country,  which  was  writ-  . 
ten  from  a  young  gentieman  in  the  army  to 
his  father,  a  man  of  good  estate  and  plain 
sense.  As  the  letter  was  very  modishly 
chequered  with  this  modem  military  elo- 
quence, I  shall  present  my  reader  with  a 
copy  of  it. . 

•  Sir,— Upon  the  junction  of  the  French 
and  Bavarian  armies  they  took  post  belund 
a  great  morass  which  they  thought  im- 
practicable. Our  general  the  next  day  sent 
a  party  of  horse  to  "reconnoitre"  them 
from  a  little  "  hauteur,"  at  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  distance  from  the  army,  who 
returned  ag^  to  the  camp  unobserved 
through  several  "  defiles,  "<n  one  of  which 
they  met  with  a  party  of  French  that  had 
been  "marauding,"  and  made  them  all 
prisoners  at  discretion.  The  day  after  a 
drum  arrived  at  our  camp,  with  a  message 
which  he  would  communicate  to  none  but 
the  general;  he  was  followed  by  a  trumpet, 
who  they  say  behaved  himself  very  saucily, 
with  a  message  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
The  next  moriune  our  army  bemg  divided 
into  two  "  corps,  made  a  movement  to- 
wards the  enemy."  You  will  hear  in  the 
public  prints  how  we  treated  them,  with 
the  other  circumstances  of  that  glorious 
day.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  that 
regiment  that  ptished  the  "  gens  d'arraes." 
Several  French  battalions,  which  some  say 
were  a  "  corps  de  reserve,"  made  a  show  ■ 
of  i-esistance;  but  it  only  proved  a  "  gas- 
conade," for  upon  our  preparing  to  fill  up 
a  little  "fosse"  in  order  to  attack  them, 
they  beat  the  "chamade,"  and  sent  us  a 
"carte  blanche."  Their  " commandant," 
with  a  great  many  other  general  officers, 
and  troops  without  number,  are  made  pri- 
soners ofjjar,  and  will,  I  believe,  give  you 
a  vimt  in  Bngland,  the  "  cartel"  not  being 
yet  settled.  Not  questioning  but  these  pwu^ 
ticulars  will  be  very  welcome  to  you,  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  them,  and  am  your  most 
dutiful  scm,'  &c 

The  father  of  the  youne  gentleman  upon 
the  perusal  of  the  letter  found  it  coitamed 
great  news,  but  could  not  guess  what  it  was. 
He  immediately  communicated  it  to  the 
curate  of  the  parish,  who  upon  the  reading 
of  it,  being  vexed  to  see  any  thing  he  could 
not  understand,  fell  mto  a  kind  of  a  pasdoo, 
and  told  him,  that  his  son  had  sent  him  a 
letter  that  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good 
red-herring.  . '  I  wish,'  says  he,  '  the  cap- 
t^  may  be  "  compos  mentis,"  he  talks  of 
a  saucy  trumpet,  and  a  drum  that  carries 
messages;  then  who  is  this ' '  carte  blanche  ?" 
He  must  either  banter  us,  or  he  is  out  of  his 
senses.'  The  father,  who  always  looked 
upon  Uie  curate  as  a  learned  man,  began  to 
fret  inwardly  at  his  son's  usage,  and:  prcK 
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dndng  a  letter  which  he  had  writtoi  to  Um 
about  three  posts  before,  'You  see  here,' 
»ys  he,  'when  he  writes  for  money  he 
iiMwshow  to  speak  intelligibly  enough; 
there  is  no  man  in  England  can  express 
himself  clearer,  when  he  wants  a  new  {iir- 
ifitnre  for  his  horse. '  In  short  the  old  man 
was  90  puzzled  upon  the  point,  that  it  might 
have  isaei  ill  with  his  son,  haid  he  not  seen 
all  the  prints  about  three  days  after  filled 
with  the  same  terms  of  art,  and  that  Charles 
only  writ  like  other  men.  L. 


Na  166.]  Monday,  SefUember  10,  iril. 


I  nee  Jorii  in,  nee  ignie, 
Dec  potent  GBmun,  nee  edox  abolere  vetnitaa. 

Oeii.  Ma.  XT.  871. 

■  Which  nor  dread*  the  ran 
Of  tOBpeete,  Ibe,  or  war,  or  waatiog  aje. 

Waitd. 

AsiSTOTLE  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a 
copy  or  transcript  of  those  ideas  which  are, 
11  tne  mind  of  the  first  Bein^,  and  that 
those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mmd  of  man, 
are  a  transcript  of  the  world.  To  this  we 
nay  add,  that  words  are  the  transcript  of 
those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  man, 
and  that  writing  or  printing  are  the  tran- 
Kript  of  words. 

As  the  Supreme  Bein^  has  expressed, 
and  as  it  were  printed  his  ideas  in  the  crea- 
tion, men  express  their  ideas  in  books, 
which  by  this  great  invention  of  these  latter 
ages  ma^  last  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  pensh  only  in  the  general  wreck  of 
nature.  Thus  Cowley  in  his  poem  on  the 
Resurrection,  mentioning  the  destruction  of 
the  oniverse,  has  those  admirable  lines: 

Now  all  the  wide  extended  il^. 

And  all  tb°  barmoniouf  world*  on  higli, 

And  Virtil'*  ucied  work  ahall  die. 

There  is  no  other  method  of  fixing  those 
thoughts  which  arise  and  disappear  in  the 
mmdof  man,  and  transmitting  tnem  to  the 
^  periods  of  time;  no  other  method  of 
giring  a  permanency  to  our  ideas,  and  pre- 
serving the  knowledge  of  any  particular 
person,  when  his  body  is  mixed  with  the 
wmmon  mass  of  matter,  and  his  scml  re- 
tired into  the  world  of  spirits.  Books  are 
the  legacies  that  a  great  genius  leaves  to 
mankind,  which  arc  delivered  down  from 
Sneratiai  to  generation,  as  presents  to  the 
posterity  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn. 

All  oUier  arts  of  jierpetuating  our  ideas 
watinue  but  a  short  time.  Statues  can  last 
TO  a  few  thousands  of  years,  edifices  fewer, 
»d  colours  still  fewer  than  edifices.  Mi- 
Mad  Angelo,  Fontana,  and  Raphael,  will 
hereafter  De  what  Phidias,  Vitruvius,  and 
Apelles  are  at  present,  the  names  of  great 
"atuaries,  architects,  and  painters,  whose 
▼orks  are  lost  The  several  arts  are  ex- 
Pi^aed  in  mouldering  materials.  Nature 
wks  under  them  and  is  not  able  to  support 
werfeas  which  are  imprest  upon  it 

The  drcunstaiice  which  gives  authors 


an  advantage  above  all  the  great  masters, 
is  this,  that  they  can  multiply  their  origi- 
nals: or  rather  can  make  copies  of  their 
works,  to  what  number  they  please,  which 
shall  be  as  valuable  as  the  originals  them- 
selves. This  gives  a  great  author  sometiiing 
like  a  prospect  of  eternity,  but  at  the  same 
time  deprives  him  of  those  other  advantages 
which  artists  meet  with.  The  artist  finds 
greater  returns  in  profit,  as  the  author  in 
tame.  What  an  inestimable  price  wwild  a 
Virgil  or  a  Homer,  » Cicero  or  an  Aristotle 
bear,  were  their  works  like  a  statue,  a 
building,  or  a  picture,  to  be  confined  only 
in  one  place,  and  made  the  property  of  a 
single  person! 

If  writings  are  thus  durable,  and  may 
pass  from  age  to  age  throughout  the  wh(de 
course  of  time,  how  careful  should  an  au- 
thor be  of  committing  any  thing  to  print 
that  may  corrupt  posterity,  and  poison  the 
minds  of  men  with  vice  and  error !  Writer* 
of  great  talents,  who  employ  thrar  parts 
in  propagating  immorality,  and  seasoning 
vicious  sentiments  with  wit  and  humour,  are 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  pests  of  society, 
and  the  enemies  of  mankmd.  They  leave 
books  behind  them  (as  it  is  said  of  those 
who  die  in  distempers  which  breed  an  ill- 
will  towards  their  own  species)  to  scatter 
infection  and  destroy  their  posterity.  They 
act  the  counterparts  dl  a  Confucius  or  a 
Socrates;  and  seem  to  have  been  sent  into 
the  world  to  deprave  human  nature,  and 
sink  it  into  the  condition  of  brutality. 

I  have  seen  some  Roman  Catholic  authors 
who  tell  us,  that  vicious  writers  continue  in 
pur^tory  so  long  as  the  influence  of  their 
writmgs  continues  upon  posterity:  '  for  pur- 
gatory,* say  they,  'is  nothing  else  but  a 
cleansing  us  of  our  sins,  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  done  away,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  operate,  and  corrupt  mankind. 
The  vicious  author,'  say  they,  '  sins  after 
death,  and  so  long  as  he  continues  to  sin, 
so  long  must  he  expect  to  be  punished." 
Thou^  the  Roman  Catholic  notion  of  pur- 
gatory be  indeed  very  ridicidous,  one  can- 
not but  think  that  if  the  soul  after  death 
has  any  knowledge  of  what  passes  in  this 
world,  that  of  an  immoral  writer  would 
receive  much  more  regret  from  the  sense 
of  corrupting,  than  satisfection  from  the 
thought  of  pleasing  his  surviving  admirers. 

To  take  oflF  from  the  aevent);  of  this 
speculation,  I  shall  conclude  this  paper 
with  a  story  of  an  atheistical  author,  who 
at  a  time  when  he  lay  dangerously  »cfc,  and 
had  denred  the  asastance  of  a  neighbouring 
curate,  confessed  to  him  with  great  con- 
trition, that  nothing  sat  more  heavy  at  his 
heart  than  the  sense  of  his  having  seduced 
the  age  by  his  writingp,  and  that  their  evil 
influence  was  likely  to  continue  even  after 
his  death.  The  curate  upon  farther  ex- 
amination finding  the  penitent  in  the  utmost 
agonies  of  despair,  ana  being  himself  a  man 
of  learning,  told  him  that  he  hoped  his  case 
was  not  so  desperate  as  he  apprehended. 
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since  he  fonad  that  he  was  so  very  sensible 
of  his  fault  and  so  sincerely  repented  of  it. 
The  penitent  still  urged  the  evil  tendency 
of  his  boolc  to  subvert  all  reUgion,  and  the 
little  ground  of  hope  there  could  be  for  one 
whose  writing  wcnild  continue  to  do  niis- 
chief  when  hu  body  was  laid  in  ashes.  The 
curate,  finding  no  other  way  of  comforting 
him,  txM  him  that  he  did  well  in  being 
afBicted  for  the  evil  deragn  with  which  he 
published  his  book;  but  that  he  ought  to  be 
very  thankful  that  there  was  no  iSmger  of 
its  doiDg  any  hurt:  that  his  cause,  was  so 
very  bad,  aod  his  arguments  so  weak,  that 
he  did  not  u>pr^iena  any  iU  effects  of  it:  in 
short,  that  he  might  rest  satisfied  his  book 
could  do  no  more  mischief  after  kis  death, 
than  it  had  dene  whilst  he  was  living.  To 
which  he  added,  for  his  futher  sati^u^tkw, 
that  he  djd  not  believe  any  besides  his  par- 
ticular &iends  and  acquaintance  had  ever 
been  at  the  pains  of  riding  it,  or  that  aay 
body  after  his  death  would  ever  inquire 
after  it  The  dying  man  Jiad  still  so  much 
the  frailty  of  an  author  in  him,  as  to  be  cut 
to  the  heart  with  these  ccxiscAatioDs;  and, 
without  answering  the  good  man,  asked  his 
friends  about  him  (with  a  peevishness  that 
is  natural  to  a  ack  person)  where  they  had 
picked  up  such  a  blockhead?  And  whether 
they  thought  him  a  proper  person  to  attend 
«ne  in  his  condition?  The  curate  findi:^ 
that  the  author  did  not  expect  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  real  and  nncere  penitent,  but  as 
a  penitent  of  importance,  after  a  short  ad- 
monition withdrew;  not  questioning  but  be 
should  be  amin  sent  for  if  theackness  grew 
desperates  The  author  however  recovered, 
and  has  since  wiitten  two  or  three  other 
tracts  with  the  same  spirit,  and*  very  luckily 
for  bis  pots-  soul,  with  the  same  success.* 

C. 


So.  16r.]    Tuetday,  Sefitember  11,  Ifll. 

Fuit  kiad  ignobUii  Aifii, 

ttui  w  credcbat  aura*  audire  tnfodoa. 
In  vacuo  iBtiu  anaw  plauaorque  ttaralro; 
Cetera  qui  vita  aeirarel  muua  neto 
More ;  baniu  aaae  vicinoa,  ajnabilia  Ixmimi: 
Comia  in  uiorem ;  ponet  qui  ignoacere  aervi;^ 
Et  aiguo  Imo  aon  inaanire  taceoc ; 
Poaart  qui  rapemet  potauia  ntin  pataatea. 
Hie  ubi  cofnatonun  opibua  curiaqa*  raftcuu, 
Expolit  etuboro  morbum  Ulemqaa  meraco, 
Bl  redtt  ad  aeae:  Pol  me  ocddiatia,  amiei, 
Kon  ■erraitia.  ait;  eui  aie  extoru  yolapU*, 
£t  denptna  per  vim  nwtlli  giuiaaimuB  emr. 

Ar.Ub-S.  Ep.il. UB. 

DOTATED. 

Tken  lived  In  Primo  Oeorni  (ibay  resort) 
A  worthy  member,  no  mid  fooL  a  lord: 
Wbo,  tiiough  the  bouse  waa  up,  deliihted  tttt. 
Heard,  noted,  aniwer'd,  a*  in  rail  debate ; 
In  all  bat  thia.  a  man  of  aober  life. 
Fond  of  hie  ftiend,  and  civil  to  hi*  wiA; 
Not  quite  a  madman,  thouch  a  paatjr  ftU, 
And  much  too  wiee  to  walk  into  a  well. 


*  Thia  waa  probaMv  Mr.  Jobs  Toland,  aathor  of  the 
Hk  of  .Milton,  wboee  oeiaUcal  writing*  had  expoeed  Um 
to  the  repeated  attack!  of  th*  Taller.  Thiraappwnto 
b«  WHXfaer  blow  ainHd  at  him  U  Bo.  S3i 


(NaUr. 


Him  the  danu'd  doctor  and  hie  friend*  immur'd ; 
They  Mod,  tboy  cupp'd,  tbey  porg'd,  in  iburt,  the)r 

caiM; 
Whereat  tlK  gentleman  began  to  atare 
*  My  friends  I'  be  cr>-'d, '  pox  take  ye  for  your  care  1 
Tbat  n-om  a  patriot  of  diatinguistaed  note. 
Have  bled  ana  porg'd  ma  to  a  aimple  vole.'— P^*. 

The  unhappy  force  of  an  imannation  tis- 
guided  by  the  check  of  reason  and  judgment; 
was  the  subject  of  a  former  speculation.  My 
reader  may  remember  that  he  has  seen  in 
one  of  my  papers  a  complaint  of  an  unfor- 
tunate gentleman,  who  was  unable  to  con- 
tain himself  (when  any  ordinary  matter  was 
laid  before  him, )  from  adding  a  few  circum- 
stances to  enliven  pl^  narrative.  That 
correspondent  was  a  person  of  too  warm 
a  complexion  to  be  satisfied  with  things 
merely  as  they  stood  in  nature,  and  there- 
fore formed  incidents  which  should  liAve 
happened  to  have  pleased  him  in  the  story. 
The  same  ungovemed  fancy  which  pushed 
that  correspondent  on,  in  spite  of  himself 
to  relate  public  and  notorious  falsehoods, 
makes  the  author  of  the  following  letter  do 
the  same  in  private;  one  b  a  prating,  the 
other  a  silent,  liar. 

There  is  littie  pursued  in  the  errors  of 
either  of  these  worthies,  but  mere  present 
amusement:  but  the  fbUy  of  him  wno  lets 
his  foncy  place  him  in  distant  scenes  un- 
troubled and  uninterrupted,  is  very  much 
preferable  to  that  of  him  who  is  ever  fordng 
a  belief,  and  defEnding  his  untruths  with 
new  inventions.  But  I  shall  hasten  to  let 
this  liar  in  soliloquy,  who  calls  himself  a 
castie-builder,  describe  himself  with  the 
same  tmreservedness  as  formeri^  ai^>eared 
in  my  correspondent  above-mentioned.  If  a 
man  were  to  be  serious  on  this  subject,  he 
might  give  very  grave  admonitions  to  those 
who  are  following  anv  thing  in  this  life,  oa 
which  thev  think  to  place  their  hearts,  and 
tell  them  tnat  they  are  really  casde-buUders. 
Fame,  glorv,  wealth,  honotir,  have  in  the 
prospect  plea^ng  illusions;  but  they  who 
come  to  possess  any  of  them  wUl  find  they 
are  iiigredlents  towards  happiness,  to  be 
regarded  cotly  in  the  second  p&ce:  and  that 
wben  they  are  valued  in  the  first  decree, 
they  are  as  disappointing  as  any  of  the 
phantoms  in  the  following  letter. 

'Sept  6, 1711. 
'  Mr.  Spectatok^ — ^I  am  a  fellow  of  a 
■very  odd  frame  of  mind,  as  you  will  find  by 
the  sequel;  and  think  myself  fool  enough, 
to  deserve  a  place  in  your  p^>er,  I  am  im- 
b^pily  far  gone  in  building,  and  am  one  of 
that  species  of  men  who  are  properly  de- 
nominated castle-builders,  who  scorn  to  be 
beholden  to  the  earth  for  a  foundation,  or 
dig  in  the  bowels  of  it  for  materials,  but 
erect  their  structures  in  the  most  imstable 
of  elements,  the  air;  fancy  alone  laying  the 
line,  marking  tiie  extent,  and  shaping  the 
modeL  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate 
what  august  palaces  and  stately  porticos 
have  grown  under  my  forming  imagina- 
tiwa  <v  what  verdant  meadows  and  shady 
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groves  have  started  into  bdng  by  the  pow- 1 
erfal  feat  of  a  warm  fancy.  A  castle- 
boDder  is  even  just  what  he  pleases,  and  as 
mch  I  have  grasped  imaeinaTy  sceptres, 
and  deHvered  TmcantroUable  edicts,  from  a 
throne  to  whjkli  conquered  nations  yielded 
obeisance.  I  hare  made  I  know  not  how 
many  inroads  into  France,  and  ravaged  the 
Toy  heart  of  that  kinedom;  I  hare  dined 
intheLouvre,  and  dranl  champaign  at  Ver- 
saaies;  and  I  would  have  you  take  notice,  I 
am  not  only  able  to  vanquish  a  people  al- 
ready 'cowed'  and  accustomed  to  flight, 
bnt  I  could,- AlmanEor-Kke,*  drive  the  Bri- 
tish general  from  the  field,  were  I  less  a 
nntestant,  or  had  ever  been  aflfronted  by 
the  confederates.  There  is  no  art  or  pro- 
fession, whose  most  celebrated  masters  I 
have  not  eclipsed.  Wherever  I  have  af- 
forded mv  salutary  presence,  fevers  have 
ceased  to  bum,  and  agues  to  shake  the  hu- 
man fabric  'When  an  eloquent  fit  has  been 
tipon  me,  an  apt  gesture  and  proper  ca- 
dence has  animated  each  sentence,  and  raz- 
ing crowds  have  found  their  passions  worked 
np  into  rage,  or  soothed  into  a  calm.  I  am 
ttort,  and  not  very  well  made;  yet  upon 
sight  of  a  fine  woman,  I  have  stretched  mto 
a  jmjper  stature,  and  killed  with  a  good  air 
and  mien.  These  are  the  gay  phantoms 
that  dance  before  my  waking  eyes,  and 
tompose  my  day-dreams.  I  should  be  the 
most  contented  happy  man  alive,  were  the 
Numerical  happiness  which  springs  from 
the  paintings  ot  nincy  less  fleeting  and  tran- 
sitoiy.  But,  alas!  it  is  with  grief  of  mind  I 
ten  yon,  the  least  breath  of  wind  has  often 
demcdished  my  magnificent  edifices,  swept 
away  my  groves,  and  left  no  more  trace  of 
them  than  if  they  had  never  been.  My  ex- 
chequer has  sunk  and  vanished  by  a  rap  on 
my  door,  the  salutation  of  a  friend  has  cost 
Be  a  whole  continent,  and  in  the  same  mo- 
ment I  have  been  pulled  by  the  sleeve,  my 
crown  has  fallen  from  my  head.  The  ill 
consequence  of  these  reveries  is  inconceiv- 
ably great,  seeing  the  loss  of  imaginary  pos- 
sesarajs  makes  impresmons  of  real  woe. 
Beades,  bad  economy  is  visible  and  appa- 
rent in  builders  of  invisible  mansions.  My 
tenants'  advertisements  of  ruins  and  dilapi- 
daticns  often  cast  a  damp  on  my  spirits, 
Wen  in  the  instant  when  the  sun,  in  all  its 
»plendour,  gilds  my  eastern  palaces.  Add 
to  this  the  penave  drudgeiy  in  building, 
and  constant  grasinng  aerial  trowels,  dis- 
buds and  shatters  the  mind,  and  the  fbnd 
bnilder  of  Babels  is  often  cursed  with  an  in- 
coherent diverdty  and  confusion  of  thoughts. 
I  do  not  know  to  whom  I  can  more  pro- 
P«rly  apply  myself  for  relief  (torn  this  fan- 
tastical evil,  than  to  yourself;  whom  I  earn- 
estly implore  to  accommodate  me  with  ^ 
™^od  how  to  settle  my  head  and  cool  my 
■•sin-pan.  A  dissertation  on  castle-buUd- 
lag  may  not  only  be  serviceable  to  myself. 


*  Atmamor  h  s  ftuiou  clonctsr  in  Dnrien'i  CoD' 
Wworonuuds. 
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but  all  architects  who  display  thdr  skill  in 
the  thin  element  Such  a  favour  would 
oblige  me  to  make  my  next  soliloquy  not 
contain  the  praises  of  my  dear  self,  but  of 
the  Spectator,  who  shall,  by  complying 
with  this,  make  me  his  obliged  humble 
servant,  VITRUVIUS.' 

T. 


Na  168.]    fVednetdatf,  Se/U.  13,  1711. 

— FeeUu  icseeptii  fimut  amicit. 

Oir.  Lib.  3.  E^  t.  IS6. 
Forau  tbe  Mft  NMom  with  Um  geatlest  *n.—Ptft. 

It  would  be  arrogance  to  neglect  the  ap- 
plicatioo  of  my  correspondents  so  far,  as  not 
sometimes  to  insert  their  animadversiona 
upon  my  paper;  that  of  this  day  shall  be 
therefore  wholly  composed  of  the  hmts 
which  they  have  sevt  me, 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  send  you  tWs  to 
congratulate  your  late  choice  of  a  subject, 
for  treating  on  which  yon  deserve  public 
thanks,  I  mean  that  on  those  licensed  ty- 
rants the  school-masters.  If  you  can  dis- 
arm them  of  their  rods,  you  will  certainly^ 
have  your  old  age  reverenced  by  all  the' 
young  gendemen  of  Great  Britain  who  are 
now  between  seven  and  seventeen  years. 
You  may  boast  that  the  incomparably  wise 
Quintilien  smd  you  are  of  one  mind  m  this 
particular.  "  &  cui  ett  (says  he,)  nena  tarn 
iUiberali$  ut  objurgatione  non  corrigatur, 
ia  etiam  adfilagas,  ut  fxemima  qxtxque  man- 
ci/tia,  durabituri"  i.  e.  "  If  any  child  be  of 
so  disingenuous  a  nature,  as  not  to  stand  cor- 
rected by  reproof,  he,  like  the  very  worst  of 
slaves,  will  be  hardened  even  agamst  blows, 
themselves."  And  afterwards,  "Pudetdi- 
cere  in  gum  firobra  nefandi  hommet^  iato 
aedendijure  abutanturi"  i.  e.  "  I  blush  to 
say  how  shamdiilly  those  wicked  men  abuse 
the  power  of  correction. " 

•  I  was  bred  myself,  sir,  in  a  very  great 
school,*  of  which  the  master  was  a  Welch- 
man,  but  certainly  descended  from  a  Span- 
ish  family,  as  plainly  appeared  from  his 
temper  as  well  as  his  name.t  I  leave  you. 
to  judge  what  sort  of  a  scnool-master  a 
Welchman  ingrafted  on  a  Spaniard  w<»ild 
make.  So  very  dreadful  had  be  made  him- 
self to  me,  that  although  it  is  above  twenty 
years  ^nce  I  felt  his  heavy  hand,  yet  stiU 
once  a  month  at  least  I  dream  of  him,  so 
strong  an  impression  did  he  make  on  my 
mind.  It  is  a  sign  he  has  fully  terrified  me 
waking,  who  still  continues  to  haunt  me 
sleemiig. 

'  And  yet  I  may  say  without  vaimty,  that 
the  baaness  of  the  school  was  what  I  did 
without  great  difficulty;  and  I  was  not  re- 
markably unlucky;  and  yet  such  was  the 
master's  severity,  that  once  a  month,  or 
oftener,  I  sufiTered  as  much  as  would  have 


t  Dr.  cm«H(»  Roderick,  moter  of  Bton-jdmol,  and 
afterwarda  frovoM  0rXlBC'»«ill«l>.  OMaMdf*. 
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satisfied  the  law  of  the  land  for  a  pettjr 
larceny. 

'  Many  a  white  and  tender  hand,  which 
the  fcmd  mother  had  passionately  kissed  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times,  have  I  seen 
whipped  until  it  was  covered  with  blood; 
perhaps  for  smiling,  or  for  going  a  yard 
and  a  half  out  of  a  gate,  or  for  writing  an  o 
for  an  a,  or  an  a  for  an  o.  These  were  our 
great  faults!  Many  a  brave  and  ncble  spirit 
has  been  there  broken;  others  have  run 
from  thence  and  were  never  heard  of  after- 
wards. It  is  a  worthy  attempt  to  undertake 
the  cause  of  distressed  youth;  and  it  is  a 
noble  piece  of  knight-errantry  to  enter  the 
list  against  so  many  armed  peaagogues.  It 
IS  pity  but  we  4iad  a  set  of  men,  polite  in 
their  behaviour  and  method  of  teaching, 
who  should  be  put  into  a  condition  of  being 
above  flattering  or  fearing  the  parents  m 
those  they  instruct  We  might  then  pos- 
sibly see  learning  become  a  pleasure,  and 
children  delighting  themselves  in  that  which 
they  now  abhor  for  coming  upon  such  hard  ! 
terms  to  them.  What  would  be  still  a  greater 
happiness  ariang  from  the  care  of  such  in- 
structors, would  be,  that  we  should  have 
no  more  pedants,  nor  any  bred  to  learning 
who  had  not  ^nius  for  it  I  am,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant* 

♦Richmond,  Sept.  5,  1711. 
'  Mh.  Spectator, — I  am  a  boy  of  four- 
teen vears  of  age,  and  have  for  this  last 
year  been  under  the  tuition  of  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  who  has  taken  the  school  of  this 
place  under  his  care.  •  From  the  gentle- 
man's great  tenderness  to  me  and  triend- 
ship  to  my  father,  I  am  very  happy  in 
learning  my  book  with  pleasure.  We  never 
leave-OTOur  diversions  any  farther  than  to 
salute  him  at  hours  of  play  when  he  pleases 
to  look  on.  It  is  impKssible  for  any  of  us 
to  love  our  own  parents  better  than  we  do 
him.  He  never  gives  any  of  us  a  harsh 
word,  and  we  think  it  the  greatest  pur.ish- 
ment  in  the  world  when  he  will  not  speak 
to  any  of  us.  My  brother  and  I  are  Doth 
together  inditing  this  letter.  He  is  a  year 
older  than  I  am,  but  is  now  ready  to  break 
his  heart  that  the  doctor  has  not  taken  any 
notice  of  him  these  three  days.    If  you 

S lease  to  print  this  he  will  see  it,  and  we 
ojie,  taking  it  for  my  brother's  earnest 
desire  to  be  restored  to  his  favour,  he  will 
again  smile  upon  him.  Your  most  obedient 
servant,  T.  S.' 


'Mr.  Spectator,— You  have  represent- 
ed several  sorts  of  impertinents  smg^y,  I 
wish  you  would  now  proceed  and  describe 
some  of  them  in  sets.  It  often  hwpens  in 
public  assemblies,  that  a  party,  who  came 
thither  together,  or  whose  impertinences 
are  of  an  equal  pitch,  act  in  concert,  and 

•  ThitwM  Dr.  Nieholu  Brmdy,  who  antited  Tate  in 
thB  n«w  T«nioD  of  the  Pealgu ;  be  died  raotoc  of  Ucta- 
Dond  and  Cteylwi,  in  aan«]r,lnimk 


are  so  fall  of  themselves,  as  to  give  disturb- 
ance to  all  that  are  about  them.    Some- 
times you  have  a  set  of  whisperers  who  lay 
their  heads  together  in  order  to  sacrifice 
every  body  within  their  observation;  some- 
:  times  a  set  of  laughers  that  keep  up  an  in- 
j  sipid  mirth  in  their  own  comer,  and  by 
j  their  noise  and  gestures  show  they  have  no 
I  respect  for  the  rest  of  the  company.    You 
j  frequently  meet  with  these   sets  at  the 
I  op>era,  the  play,  the  water- works,tand  other 
I  pubUc  meetings,  where  the  whole  business 
;  IS  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  sp«:tators 
:  fix)m  the  entertainment,  and  to  fix  it  upon 
I  themselves;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  impertinence  is  ever  loudest  when  the 
set  happens  to  be  made  up  of  three  or  four 
females  who  have  got  wliat   you  call  a 
woman's  man  among  them. 

'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  from  whom  peo- 
ple of  fortune  should  learn  this  behaviour, 
unless  it  be  finm  the  footmen  who  keep 
their  places  at  a  new  play,  and  are  often 
seen  passing  away  their  time  in  sets  at  all- 
fours  in  the  face  of  a  fiill  house,  and  with  a 
I>erfect  disregard  to  the  people  of  quality 
sitting  on  each  side  of  them. 

'For  preserving  therefore  the  decency 
of  public  assemblies,  methinks  it  would 
be  but  reasonable  that  those  who  disturb 
others  should  pay  at  least  a  double  price 
for  their  places;  or  rather  women  of  oirth 
and  distinction  should  be  informed,  that  a 
levity  of  behaviour  in  the  eyes  of  people  of 
understanding  degrades  them  below  their 
meanest  attendants;  and  gentiemen  should 
know  that  a  fine  coat  is  a  livery,  when  the 
person  who  wears  it  discovers  no  higher 
sense  than  that  of  a  footman.  I  am,  nr, 
your  most  Ijumble  servant' 

'Bedfordshire,  Sept  1,  iril. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  one  of  thoae 
whom  every  body  calls  a  poacher,  and 
sometimes  go  out  to  course  with  a  brace  of 
greyhounds,  a  mastiff,  and  a  spaniel  or  two; 
and  when  I  am  weary  with  coursing,  and 
have  killed  hares  enough,  go  to  an  ale- 
house to  refresh  mysel£  I  beg  the  favour 
of  you  (as  you  set  up  for  a  reformer)  to 
send  us  word  how  many  dogs  you  will  al- 
low us  to  go  with,  how  many  rail  pots  of 
ale  todrinj^  and  how  many  hares  to  kill  in 
a  day,,  and  you  wiU  do  a  great  piece  of  ser- 
vice to  all  tne  sportsmen.  Be  qtuck,  then, 
for  the  time  of  coursing  is  come  on.  Yours, 
in  haste,       ISAAC  HEDGEDITCH.' 


No.  169.]    Thurtday,  Sefitembcr  13,  1711. 

Si«  Tiu  ent :  Ikdia  onuwi  perflme  te  nti : 
Cam  quibua  eiat  eonque  ana,  bit  aeee  oadere, 
Eonun  oteM|ui  atndiia ;  adirenua  nemlni ; 


t  TlM  Water-tbeatre,  a  Iknarila  amnmBeat  oTtbow 
timet,  waa  invented  hj  one  Mr.  Winetaaley,  aad  •!• 
Iiil>lted  at  the  lower  end  of  Piccadill)' ;  it  conaiated  «f 
•ea-Koda,  goddeaaea.  Im.  playtnfandapoatiBcoat  water 
and  Are  min(led  with  water;  ft^faaoai  every  «iilBg 
batwaan  fin  aad  aix. 
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Xuqum  pfavoBcai  ■etUia;  Ita  (hellin* 

SieiiiTidi*  iiiTeniu  Undem 

nr.Jlnir.  Act i. Bet 

Hi>  mtaner  of  life  w»  ttit ;  to  bear  with  evtrf 
htft  kamoan ;  to  eomply  with  the  inclinationa  and 
pnnili  of  ikoM  be  eoBTcmd  with ;  to  eontradietiio- 
mr ;  oeTer  to  aanme  a  Mveriarity  onr  otiwre.  Tbis 
ii  m  ready  way  to  gain  ai^iue,  witbout  exciting 
«»ty. 

Man  is  subject  to  innninerable  pains  and 
nrrows  by  the  very  condition  of  liumanity^, 
and  yet,  as  if  nature  had  not  sown  evils 
ewxwh  in  life,  we  are  continually  adding 
griet  to  grief,  and  aggravating  the  com- 
mon calamity  by  our  cruel  treatment  of 
one  another.  Every  man's  natural  weight 
of  afflictions  is  still  made  more  heavy  by 
the  en^•y,  malice,  treachery,  or  injustice  of 
his  Deighbour.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
stonn  beats  upon  the  whole  species,  we  are 
Mine  foul  uptxi  one  another. 

Half  the  misery  of  human  life  ndght 
be  extinguished,  would  men  alleviate  the 
general  curse  they  lie  under,  by  mutual 
affices  of  compasdon,  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity. There  is  nothing  therefore  which 
■we  ought  more  to  encourage  in  ourselves 
and  oUiers,  than  that  disposition  of  mind 
which  in  our  language  goes  tuider  the  title 
of  gtxxl-nature,  and  which  I  shall  choose 
for  the  subject  of  this  day's  speculation. 

Good-nature  is  more  ag^eable  in  con- 
versation than  wit,  and  gives  a  certain  air 
to  the  countenance  which  is  more  amiable 
than  beauty.  It  shows  virtue  in  the  fairest 
light,  takes  off  in  some  measure  from  the 
dobrmity  of  vice,  and  makeseven  folly  and 
iaipertinence  supportable. 

There  is  no  society  or  conversation  to  be 
kept  up  in  the  worm  without  good-nature, 
or  something  which  must  bear  its  appear- 
ance, and  supply  its  place.  For  this  reason 
mankind  have  been  forced  to  invent  a  kind 
rf  artificial  humanity,  which  is  what  we 
express  by  the  word  good-breeding.  For 
if  we  examine  thoroughly  the  idea  of  what 
we  call  so,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  nothing 
else  but  an  imitation  and  mimickry  of  good- 
nature, or  in  other  terms,  aflfobility,  com- 
plaisance, and  easiness  of  temper  reduced 
mtoanart 

These  exterior  shows  and  appearances 
of  humanity  render  a  man  wonderfully  po- 
palar  and  beloved,  when  they  are  founded 
npon  a  real  good-nature:  but  without  it 
are  like  hvpocrisy  in  religion,  or  a  bare 
form  of  holiness,  which  when  it  is  discovei^ 
ed,  makes  a  man  more  detestable  than  pro- 
fessed impiety. 

Good-nature  is  generally  bom  with  us; 
health,  prosperity,  and  kind  treatment  from 
the  world  are  great  cherishers  of  it  where 
they  find  it;  but  nothing  is  capable  of  forcing 
it  up,  where  it  does  not  grow  of  itsel£  It  is 
one  of  the  blessings  of  a  happy  constitution, 
which  education  may  imin<ove  but  not  pro- 
duce. 

Xenophon  in  the  life  ai  his  imaginary 
Prtnce,  whom  he  describes  as  a  pattern  for 
»»1  ones,  is  always  celebrating  the  phi- 


lanthropy or  good-nature  of  his  hero, 
which  he  tells  us  he  brought  into  the  world 
with  him,  and  gives  many  remarkable  in- 
stances of  it  in  his  childhood,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  several  parts  of  his  life.*  Nay,  on 
his  death-bed,  ne  describes  him  as  being 
pleased,  that  while  his  soul  returned  to 
him  that  made  it,  his  body  should  incorpo- 
rate with  the  great  mother  of  all  things, 
and  by  that  means  become  beneficial  to 
mankind.  For  which  reason,  he  ^ves  his 
sons  a  positive  order  not  to  enshrine  it  in 
gold  or  silver,  but  to  lay  it  in  the  earth  as 
soon  as  the  life  was  gone  out  of  it 

An  instance  of  such  an  overflowing  of 
humanity,  such  an  exuberant  love  to  man- 
kind, could  not  have  entered  into  the  im^- 
nation  of  a  writer,  who  had  not  a  soul  filled 
with  great  ideas,  and  a  general  benevolence 
tomtmkind. 

In  that  celebrated  passi^  of  Sallust, 
where  Czsar  and  Cato  are  placed  in  such 
beautifiil  but  opposite  lights,  t  Cisar's  cha- 
racter is  chiefly  made  up  of  good-nature, 
as  it  showed  itself  in  all  its  forms  towards  ■ 
his  friends  or  his  enemies,  his  servants  or 
dependants,  the  guilty  or  the  distressed. 
As  for  Cato's  character,  it  is  rather  awfiil 
than  amiable.  Justice  seems  most  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  God,  and  mercy  to  that 
of  man.  A  being  who  has  nothing  to  par- 
don in  himself,  may  reward  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works;  but  he  whose  very 
best  actions  must  be  seen  with  grains  of 
allowance,  cannot  be  too  mild,  moderate, 
and  forgiving.  For  this  reason,  among  all 
the  monstrous  characters  in  human  nature, 
there  is  none  so  odious,  nor  indeed  so  ex- 
quisitely ridiculous,  as  that  of  a  rigid  severe 
temper  in  a  worthless  man. 

This  part  of  good-nature,  however,  which 
consists  in  the  pardoning  and  overlooking 
of  faults,  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  doin^g 
ourselves  justice,  and  that  too  in  the  ordi- 
nary commerce  and  occurrences  of  life;  for 
in  the  public  administration  of  justice, 
mercy  to  one  may  be  cruelty  to  others. 

It  IS  grown  almost  into  a  maxim,  that 

r-natured  men  are  not  always  men  of 
most  wit.  This  observation  in  my 
opinion,  has  no  fourtdation  in  nature.  The 
greatest  wits  I  havo  conversed  with  are 
men  eminent  for  their  humanihr.  I  take 
therefore  this  remark  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  two  reasons.  First,  because  ill- 
nature  among  ordinary  observers  passes  for 
wiL  A  spiteM  saying  gratifies  so  many 
little  passions  in  those  who  hear  it,  that  it 
generally  meets  with  a  good  reception. 
The  laugh  rises  upon  it,  and  the  man  who 
utters  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  shrewd  sa- 
tirist This  may  be  one  reason,  why  a 
great  many  pleasant  companions  appear  so 
surpriangly  dull,  when  they  have  endea- 
voured to  ne  merry  in  print;  the  public 

*  Xeaoph.  De  Cyri  lattit.  lib.  viii.  caji.  Til.  teet-S 
•dit.  J.  A.  Era.  8vo.  torn.  i.  p.  «0. 
t  8*>liut.B«U.Cs(U.cUT. 
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btiag  more  just  than  private  clubs  or  assem- 
blies, in  distinguishing  between  what  is  wit, 
and  what  is  ill-nature. 

Another  reason  why  the  good-notUTed 
man  may  sometimes  bring  his  wit  in  ques- 
tion, is,  perhaps,  because  he  is  apt  to  be 
moved  with  compassion  for  those  misfor- 
tunes or  infirmities,  which  another  woold 
turn  into  ridicule,  and  by  that  means 
gMn  the  reputation  of  a  wit.  The  iU- 
natured  man,  though  but  of  equal  puts, 
llives  himself  a  larger  field  to  expatiate 
in;  he  exposes  those  failings  of  human  na- 
ture which  the  other  would  cast  a  veil 
over,  laughs  at  vices  which  the  other  either 
excuses  or  conceals,  gives  utterance  to  re- 
flections which  the  otner  stifles,  faUn  indif- 
ferently upon  friends  or  enemies,  exposes 
the  person  who  has  oUSged  him,  and,  in 
short,  sticks  at  nothing  that  may  establi^ 
his  character  of  a  wit.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  he  succeeds  in  it  better  than 
the  man  of  humanity,  as  a  person  who 
makes  use  of  indirect  methods  is  more 
likely  to  grow  rich  than  the  Wr  trader. 

L. 


No.  iro.]    Friday,  Sefitember  14»  1711. 

In  amore  Iubc  omnia  tnasnt  vitia:  i^Jaria. 

Saspiciones,  inimlcitie,  indnciB. 

BeUoin  pax  nuium Tir.  Jbm.  Act  t  Be.  I. 

In  love  are  all  Unas  Ilia :  ampiciona,  qnamela, 
Wronga,  raconeilanwnta,  wai,  and  peaee  again. 


Upon  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  fe- 
male correspondents,  I  find  several  from 
women  complaining  of  jealous  husbands, 
and  at  the  same  time  protesting  their  own 
innocence;  and  desiring  my  advice  on  this 
occaaon.  I  shall  therefore  take  this  sub- 
ject into  my  consideration;  and  the  more 
willingly,  because  I  find  that  the  Marquis  of 
Halifex,  who,  in  his  Advice  to  a  Daughter, 
has  instructed  a  wife  how  to  behave  herself 
towards  a  false,  an  intemperate,  a  choleric, 
a  sullen,  a  covetous,  or  a  silly  husband,  has 
not  spoken  one  word  of  a  jealous  husbiuid. 

'  Jealousy  is  that  pain  which  a  man  feels 
from  the  apprehension  that  he  is  not  equally 
beloved  by  the  person  whom  he  entirely 
loves.*  Now  because  our  inward  passions 
and  inclinations«an  never  make  themselves 
virible,  it  is  imposrible  for  a  jealous  man  to 
be  thoroughly  cured  df  his  suspicions.  His 
thoughts  hang  at  best  in  a  state  of  doubtfii]- 
ness  and  uncertainty:  and  are  never  capa- 
ble of  receiving  any  satisfaction  on  the  ad- 
vantageous side;  so  that  his  inquiries  are 
most  successful  when  they  discover  nothing. 
His  pleasure  arises  fri)m  his  disappoint- 
ments, and  his  life  is  spent  in  pursuit  of  a 
secret  that  destroys  his  happiness  if  he 
chance  to  find  it 

An  ardent  love  is  always  a  strong  ingre- 
dient in  this  passion;  for  the  same  affection 
which  stirs  up  the  jealous  man's  desires, 
and  gives  the  party  beloved  so  beautifiil  a 
figure  in  his  imagination,  make*  him  believe 


she  kindles  the  same  passion  in  others,  and 
appears  as  amiable  to  all  beholders.  And 
as  jealousy  thus  arises  from  an  extraordi- 
nary love,  it  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that 
it  scorns  to  take  up  with  any  thing  less  than 
an  equail  return  of  love.  Not  the  warmest 
expressions  of  affection,  the  softest  and  most 
tender  hypocrisy,  are  able  to  give  any  sa- 
tisfaction, where  we  are  not  persuadea  that 
the  affection  is  real,  and  the  satisfaction 
mutual.  For  the  je^ous  man  wishes  him- 
self a  kind  of  deity  to  the  person  he  loves. 
He  would  be  the  raily  pleasure  of  her  senses, 
the  employment  or  her  thott|^ts;  and  is 
angry  at  every  thing  she  admires  or  takes 
ddignt  in  besides  himself. 

Pnxdra's  request  to  his  mistress,  upon 
his  leaving  her  tor  three  days,  is  inimitably 
beautiful  and  natural: 

Onln  millM  Isto  (nsaena,  abaeoa  nt  aiea: 
Dies  nocteaqoe  me  amea :  me  deaiderea; 
Msaomniea:  meexpeetea:  de  me  cogitea : 

Heiperea:  m«  teoblectaa:  meenmtotaala:       

Meua  ftc  aia  poatteaao  anUma,  quando  ego  nun  tarn. 
7Vr.  jEnrn.  Xct  i.  Be.  2. 

Be  with  jron  aoldier  preaent,  aa  if  abaent : 
All  night  and  day  love  me:  atill  long  for  me: 
Dream, ponder  atill 'on' me:  wish,  hope ftoraie: 
Delight  In  me ;  be  all  in  all  with  me ; 
Give  your  whole  heart,  ftr  mine'a  all  youi'a.  to  ne. 

CUmmm. 

The  jealous  man's  disease  is  of  so  malig- 
nant a  nature,  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  mto 
its  own  nourishment  A  cool  behaviour  sets 
him  on  the  rack,  and  is  interpreted  as  an 
instance  of  averaon  or  indifference;  a  fond 
one  raises  his  suspicions,  and  looks  too 
much  like  dissimulation  and  artifice.  If  the 
person  he  loves  be  cheerful,  her  thoughts 
must  be  employed  on  another;  and  if  ^, 
she  is  certainly  thinking  on  himself.  In 
short,  there  is  no  word  or  g^ture  so  in- 
significant, but  it  gives  him  new  hints, 
feeds  his  suspicions,  and  furnishes  him  with 
fresh  matters  of  discovery:  so  that  if  we 
consider  the  effects  of  his  passion,  one  would 
rather  think  it  proceeded  from  an  invete- 
rate hatred,  than  an  excessive  love;  for  cer- 
tainly none  can  meet  with  more  disquietude 
and  tmeasiness  than  a  suspected  wile,  if  we 
except  the  jealous  husband. 

But  the  great  unhappiness  of  this  passion 
is,  that  it  naturally  tends  to  alienate  the  af- 
fection which  it  is  so  solicitous  to  engross; 
and  that  for  these  two  reasons,  because  it 
lays  too  great  a  constraint  on  the  words  and 
actions  (n  the>suspected  person,  and  at  the 
same  time  shows  you  have  no  honourable 
opinion  of  her;  both  of  which  are  strong 
motives  to  aversion. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  effect  of  jealousy; 
for  it  often  draws  after  it  a  more  fatal  train 
of  consequences,  and  makes  the  i>erson  you 
suspect  guilty  of  the  very  crimes  yon  are  so 
much  afraid  o£  It  is  very  natural  for  such 
who  are  treated  ill,  and  upbraided  falsely, 
to  find  out  an  intimate  friend  that  will  hear 
their  complaints^  condole  thdr  suflerings, 
and  endeavour  to  soothe  and  assux^e  their 
secret  resentments.  Beudes,  jealousy  puts 
a  woman  often  in  mind  of  an  ill  thing  that 
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Ae  wonld  not  otherwisCi  pertiaps,  have 
thoDght  o^  and  fills  her  imagination  -with 
nch  an  unlncky  idea,  a»  in  time  grows 
famiHar,  excites  desire,  and  loses  all  the 
ritsme  and  horMr  which  mieht  at  first  at- 
tnd  it  Nor  is  it  a  woodn*  u  she,  who  suf- 
fenvrraigfully  in  a  man's  opinion  of  her, 
u^  has  therefore  ncthii^  to  forfeit  in  his 
tatem,  resolves  to  g^e  hun  reason  for  his 
■spkiois,  aad  to  enjoy  the  pUaaare  of  the 
cmike,  since  she  ouut  undergo  the  igno- 
ninjr.  Su^,  probably,  were  the  coosi- 
dennons  that  directed  the  vise  man  in  his 
adrice  to  husbands:  'Be  not  jealous  over 
the  wife  «f  diy  bosom,  and  teaux  ker  not  an 
eril  lessoB  ^lainst  tfayseUl'* 

And  here,  amoi^  the  other  torments 
which  this  passion  produces,  we  may  usn- 
1%  observe  that  none  are  gr^^xr  moumers 
ftin  ieakvs  men,  when  the  person  who 
proTcLed  their  jealousy  is  taken  firom  them. 
Tkeo  it  is  that  their  love  breaks  out  fii- 
lioBsljr,  and.throws  off  all  the  mixtures  o£ 
nspicioo  which  chdced  and  smothered  it 
■Mferek  The  beautiful  parts  of  the  cha- 
ncterrise  uppermost  in  the  jealous  hus- 
band's memory,  and  upbraid  hun  with  the 
Bl  usage  of  so  divine  a  creature  as  was  once 
in  his  possession;  whilst  all  the  little  im- 
Perfectisns,  that  were  before  so  uneasy  to 
aim,  wear  off  from  his  remembrance,  and 
ibow  themselves  no  more. 

We  may  see  by  what  has  been  said,  that 
jealousy  takes  the  deepest  root  in  men  of 
aaorouB  dispoutions;  and  of  these  we  find 
three  kinds  who  are  most  ovemin  with  it. 

The  first  are  those  who  are  consdous  to 
themselves  of  any  infinnitv,  whether  it  be 
weakness,  old  age,  de&mu^,  is;norance,  or 
the  like.  These  men  are  so  weU  acquainted 
vith  the  unamiable  part  of  themselves, 
that  they  have  not  the  confidence  to  think 
^ey  are  really  bdcved;  and  are  so  distrust- 
tnl  of  thdr  own  meriu,  that  all  fimdness 
towards  them  puts  them  out  of  countenance, 
md  looks  like  a  jest  upon  their  persons. 
They  grow  suspicious  on  their  first  looking 
in  a  jpaai,  and  are  stung  with  jealousy  at 
^aght  of  "a  wrinkle.  A  handsome  fel- 
low immediately  alarms  tbeJon,  and  every 
thhg  that  looks  young,  or  gay,  turns  their 
thmghts  upon  their  wives. 

A  second  sort  (rf  men  who  are  most  liable 
tethis  pasaon,  are  those  of  cumung,  wary, 
nd  dittnistful  tempers.  It  is  a  fault  verv 
jnatly  found  in  histories  composed  by  pdi- 
tKWDs,  that  they  leave  nothmg  to  chance 
orhomottr,  but  are  still  for  deriving  every 
action  from  some  plot  or  conttivance,  fiw 
diawing  up  a  perjietoal  scheme  of  causes 
and  events,  and  preserving  a  ctmatant  cor- 
'capondence  between  the  camp  and  the 
rancd-table.  And  thus  it  happens  is  the 
■wirs  of  love  with  men  of  too  refined  a 
w^i^  Theypatacoastmctioacaalock, 
*ad  find  cot  a  design  in  a  snoUe;  thev  give 
■>ew  senses  and  sipiificatians  to  words  and 

<z.l. 


actions)  and  are  ever  tormenting  them- 
selves with  fancies  of  their  own  raising. 
They  generally  act  in  a  disguise  themselves, 
and  tnerefin^  mistake  all  outward  shows 
and  appearances  for  hypocrisy  in  others; 
so  that  I  believe  no  men  see  less  of  the 
truth  and  reality  of  things,  than  these  great 
refiners  upon  mcMents,  who  are  so  woa- 
derfiilly  subtile  and  over-wise  in  their  con- 
ceptions. 

Now,  what  these  men  fimcy  they  kno^  of 
women  by  reflection,  your  lewd  and  vicious 
men  believe  they  have  learned  by  expe- 
rience. They  have  seen  the  poor  nusband 
so  misled  by  tricks  and  artifices,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  inquiries  so  lost  and  bewildered 
in  a  crooked  mtri||ae,  that  they  still  sus- 
pect an  under-plot  m  every  female  action; 
and  especially  where  they  see  any  resem- 
blance m  the  behaviour  of  two  persons,  are 
apt  to  fancy  it  proceeds  from  the  same  de- 
sign in  both.  These  men  therefore  bear 
h^<d  upon  the  suspected  party,  pursue  her 
dose  tnrough  all  her  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, and  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
chase  to  be  flung  off  by  any  false  steps  or 
doubles.  Besides,  their  acauaintance  and 
conversation  has  lain  wholly  among  the 
vicious  part  of  woman-kind,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  they  censure  all  alike,  and 
look  upon  the  whole  sex  as  a  species  of  im- 
postors. But  if,  notwithstanding  their  pri- 
vate experience,  they  can  get  over  these 
prejudices,  and  entertain  a  favourable  opi- 
nion (rf  some  women,  yet  their  own  loose 
desires  will  stir  up  new  suspicions  from  an- 
other side,  and  mikke  them  believe  all  men 
subject  to  the  same  inclinadcms  with  them- 
selves. 

Whether  these  or  other  motives  are  most 
predominant,  we  learn  from  the  modem 
histories  of  America,  as  well  as  from  our 
own  experience  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
that  jealousy  is  no  northern  pas^on,  but 
rages  most  in  those  nations  that  lie  nearest 
the  influence  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  misfortune 
for  a  woman  to  be  bom  between  the  tropics; 
for  there  lie  the  hottest  regions  of  jealousy, 
which  as  you  come  northward  cools  all 
along  with  the  climate,  till  you  scarce  meet 
with  any  thing  like  it  in  the  polar  drcle. 
Our  own  nation  is  very  temperately  situated 
in  Uiis  respect;  and  if  we  meet  with  some 
few,  disordered  with  the  violence  of  this  pas- 
sion, they  are  not  the  proper  growth  of 
<Hir  country,  but  are  many  degrees  nearer 
the  sun  in  their  constitutions  than  in  their 
dimate. 

After  this-frightfiil  accoont  of  jealousy, 
and  the  persons  who  are  most  subject  to  it, 
it  will  be  but  fair  to  show  by  what  means 
the  paanon  may  be  best  allayed,  and  those 
who  are  possessed  with  it  set  at  ease. 
Other  faults,  indeed,  are  not  under  the  wife's 
iurisdictioii,  and  should,  if  p>ossible,  escape 
iter  observation;  but  jealou^  calls  upon  her 
particalariy  for  its  cure,  and  deserves  all 
ner  art  tund  apjdicatian  in  the  attempt. 
Beades,  she  baa  this  for  her  encoutage- 
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ment,  that  her  endeavours  will  be  always 
pleamng,  and  that  she  will  still  find  the  af- 
fection of  her  husband  ri^g  towards  her  in 
proportion  as  his  doubts  and  suspiciois  va- 
nish; for,  as  we  have  seen  all  alrair,  there 
is  so  great  a  mixture  of  love  and  jeajtousr  as 
is  well  worth  the  separating.  But  this  snail 
be  the  subject  of  another  paper.  L. 


No.  171.]  Satterday,  SefitemberlS,  Ifll. 

Credala  re*  amor  eit. Ovid,  Ml.  viL  898. 

Love  ii  a  crcduloui  paiiioii. 

Having  in  toy  yesterday's  paper  disco- 
vered the  nature  of  jealousy,  and  pointed 
out  the  persons  who  are  most  subject  to  it, 
I  must  here  apply  myself  to  my  fair  corre- 
spondents, who  de^re  to  live  well  with  a 
jealous  husband,  and  to  ease  his  mind  of  its 
unjust  suspicions. 

The  first  rule  I  diall  propose  to  be  ob- 
served is,  that  you  never  seem  to  dislike  in 
another  what  the  jealous  man  is  himself 
guilty  of,  or  to  admire  any  thing  in  which 
he  himself  does  not  exceL  A  jealous  man 
is  very  quiet  in  his  applications;  he  knows 
how  to  find  a  double  edge  in  an  invective, 
and  to  draw  a  satire  on  himself  out  of  a 
panegyric  on  another.  He  does  not  trouble 
nimsm'  to  connder  the  person,  but  to  di- 
rect ih.t  character;  and  is  secretly  pleased 
or  ccmfounded,  as  he  finds  more  or  less  of 
himscdf  in  it.  The  commendation  of  an^ 
thing  in  another  stirs  up  his  jealousv,  as  it 
shows  von  have  a  value  for  others  beudes 
himself;  but  the  commendation  of  that, 
which  he  himself  wants,  inflames  him  more, 
as  it  shows  tiiat,  in  some  respects,  you  pre- 
fer others  before  turn. '  Jealousy  is  admira- 
bly described  in  this  view  by  lurace  in  his 
ode  to  Lydia: 

Quum  ta,  Lfdla,  Tel'phi 

Oervioein  rawam,  M  osna  lUepU 
Laudaa  brachia,  m  mram 

Ferreu  diAcili  bile  luoMt  Jeenr ; 
Tunc  nee  men*  mihi,  nee  color 

Certa  aede  manet ;  bumor  et  in  ganaa 
Fnrlim  labitur,  arguens 

Ouam  lenti*  penitua  maeerer  icnibua. 

Lib.  LOtLxULL 

Wben  Telepboihla  yoatbftil  charma. 
Hie  roay  neck  and  winding  arau, 
Witb  endlea*  rapture  jrou  recila. 
And  in  tin  |ileaain<  name  delicbt ; 
Mv  lieart,  inflamed  by  J«aloua  heats, 
With  numberiea  reaentmeni*  beata; 
Prom  my  pale  ebeek  the  coloar  lliea. 
And  all  the  man  within  me  die* ; 
By  tiim*  my  hidden  griaf  appear* 
la  riling  aigb*  and  lalllng  tear*. 
That  *how  too  well  the  warm  deaina, 
The  *ilent,  daw,  caanming  OiM, 
WUch  on  my  innuM  vital*  ptey. 
And  melt  my  very  *oiil  away. 

The  jealous  man  is  not  indeed  angry  if 
TOO  dislike  another;  but  if  you  find  those 
raults,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  own 
character,  you  discover  sot  only  your  dis- 
like of  another,  but  of  himself,  ta  short,  h« 
is  so  desirous  of  ingrossing  all  your  love, 
that  he  is  grieved  at  the  want  of  anychaim 
whidi  he  believet  has  power  to  ndse  it:  and 


if  he  finds  t^  your  censures  on  others,  that 
he  is  not  so  agreeable  in  your  opinion  as  he 
might  be,  he  naturally  concludes  you  could 
love  him  better  if  he  had  other  qualifies^ 
tions,  and  that  by  consequence  ywir  affec- 
tion does  not  rise  so  high  as  he  thinks  it 
ousht.  If  therefore  his  temper  be  grave  or 
suflen,  you  must  not  be  too  much  pteqfed 
with  a  jest,  or  transported  with  any  thing 
that  is  gay  or  divertmg.  tf  his  beauty  be 
none  of  the  best,  you  must  be  a  profewed 
admirer  of  prudence,  or  any  other  quality 
he  is  master  of,  or  at  least  vain  enough  to 
think  he  is. 

In  the  next  place,  yau  mnst  be  sure  to  be 
free  and  open  in  jonr  conversation  with 
him,  and  to  let  in  hght  upon  yoor  actions, 
to  imravel  all  your  denjtns,  and  discover 
every  secret,  however  trimng  or  indifferent 
A  jealous  husband  has  a  i»rticularaver- 
dcm  to  winks  and  whispers,  and  if  he  does 
not  see  to  the  bottom  of  every  thing,  will 
be  sure  to  go  beyond  it  in  his  fears  and 
suspicions.  He  will  always  expect  to  be 
your  chief  confident,  and  where  he  finds 
himself  kept  out  of  a  secret,  will  believe 
there  is  more  in  it  than  there-  should  be. 
And  here  it  is  of  great  concern,  that  you 
preserve  the  character  of  your'  uncerity 
tmiforta  and  of  a  piece;  for  if  he  once  finds 
a  false  gloss  put  upon  any  single  action,  he 
quickly  suspects  all  the  rest:  his  worUng 
imagination  immediately  take  a  false  hint, 
and  runs  off  with  it  into  several  remote 
consequences,  till  he  has  proved  very  in- 
genious in  working  out  his  own  misery. 

If  both  these  methods  fail,  the  best  way 
will  be  to  let  him  see  you  are  much  cast 
down  and  afflicted  for  the  ill  ojnnion  he  i 
entertains  of  you,  and  the  disquietudes  he 
himself  suffers  for  your  sake.  There  are 
man^  who  take  a  kind  of  barbarous  plea- 
sure in  the  jealousy  of  those  who  love  them, 
that  insult  ovec  an  aching  heart,  and  tri- 
umph in  their  charms  which  are  able  to 
fflccite  ap  muchuneaaness: 

Ardeat  ipaa  licet,  tormentia  gaudet  amantia. 

Jm.  Sat.  vi  «». 

Thoogh  equal  pain*  her  peace  of  mi^  de«tray, 
A  lover**  torment*  give  Her  tpiteflil  Joy. 

But  these  often  cany  the  humour  so  for, 
till  their  affected  coldness  and  indifference 
quite  kills  all  the  fondness  of  a  lover,  aad 
are  then  sure  to  meet  in  their  turn  with  all 
the  contempt  and  acorn  that  is  due  to  so 
inscdent  a  behavicnir.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  probable  a  melanchQiy,  dejected  car- 
riage, the  usual  effects  of  injured  innooeace, 
may  soften  the  jealous  husband  into  pity, 
make  him  senable  of  die  wrong  he  does 
you,  and  wc»'k  out  of  his  mind  all  those 
fears  and  suspicions  that  make  you  both 
unhappy.  At  least  it  will  have  this  good 
effect,  that  he  will  keep  his  jealousy  to  him- 
self, and  repine  in  private,  dther'  because 
he  is  aennble  it  is  a  weakness,  and  will 
therefore  hide  it  from  your  knowledge,  or 
because  he  wiB  be  apt  to  fear  some  ill  edcct 
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ft  may  prodtKC  in  cooBng  yoor  love  towards 
him,  or  Averting;  it  to  another. 

Thoe  is  stHl  another  secret  that  can 
never  fail,  if  you  can  once  get  it  b^eved, 
ind  which  is  often  practised  by  women  of 
greater  cunning  than  virtue^  This  is  to 
change  ^des  for  a  while  with  the  jealous 
man,  and  to  turn  his  own  passion  upon  faim- 
lelf  ;  to  take  some  occaaon  of  growing  jeal- 
ous of  him,  and  to  foUow  the  example  he 
himself  hath  set  you.  Tlus  counterfeit  jeal- 
nasf  will  bring  him  a  great  dad  Of  plea- 
nre,  if  he  tMnks  it  real;  for  he  knows 
cxpetimentally  how  much  lore  goes  alone 
vith  this  pasaaa,  and  will  brides  feel 
aometiiing  Gke  the  satisfaction  of  revenge, 
in  seeing  ^ou  undergo  all  his  own  tortures. 
hit  this,  indeed,  is  an  artifice  so  difficult, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  disingenuous,  that 
it  ought  never  to  be  put  in  practice  but  by 
nch  as  have  skill  enough  to  cover  the  de- 
cdt,  and  innocence  to  render  it  excusable. 

I  dtall  conclude  this  essay  with  the  story 
«f  Herod  and  Mariamne,  as  I  have  ccdlected 
it  out  (tf  Joaephus;*  which  may  serve  almost 
Si  an  example  to  whatever  can  be  said  on 
this  subject 

Mariamne  bad  all  the  charms  that  beauty, 
Unh,  wit,  and  youth  could  ^ve  a  woman, 
and  Herod  all  the  love  that  such  charms 
are  able  to  raise  in  a  warm  and  amorous 
disposition.  In  the  midst  of  this  his  fond- 
ness for  Mariamne,  he  put  her  brother  to 
death,  as  he  did  her  father  not  many  years 
after.  The  barbarity  of  the  action  was 
represented  to  Mark  Antony,  who  imme- 
diately summmed  Herod  into  Egypt,  to 
saswer  for  the  crime  that  was  there  feid  to 
his  citarge.  Herod  attributed  the  summons 
to  Antonv's  desire  of  Mariamne,  whom 
fterefbreoefore  his  departure,  he  gave  into 
the  custody  of  Ws  uncle  Joseph,  with  pri- 
vate orders  to  put  her  to  death,  iif  any  such 
violence  was  oSFered  to  himself.  This  Jo- 
seph was  much  delighted  with  Mariamne's 
ccDversation,  and  endeavoured  with  all  his 
«t  and  rhetoric,  to  set  out  the  excess  of 
Herod's  passion  for  her;  but  when  he  still 
Jwnd  her  cold  and  incredulous,  he  incon- 
jMeratelv  told  her,  as  a  certain  instance  of 
her  lord's  affection,  the  private  orders  he 
had  left  behind  him,  which  plainly  showed, 
jcconhng  to  Joseph's  interpretation,  that 
he  could  neither  five  nor  die  without  her. 
This  barbarous  instance  of  a  wild  unrea- 
sonable pasaon  quite  mit  out,  for  a  time, 
^otc  little  remains  «rf  affection  she  still  had 
for  her  lord.  Her  thou^ts  were  so  wholly 
^en  up  with  the  cruelty  of  his  orders, 
•oat  she  could  not  consider  the  kindness 
"lat  produced  them,  and  therefore  repre- 
^wtedhim  in  her  imagination,  rather  under 
Jne  frightful  idea  of  a  murderer  than  a 
lover. 

Herod  was  at  length  acqwtted  and  ^s- 
iMsed  by  Mark  Antony,  when  his  soul  was 
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all  in  flames  for  his  Mariamne;  but  before 
their  meeting,  he  was  not  a  little  alarmed 
at  the  report  he  had  heard  of  his  uncle's 
ccmversation  and  familiarity  with  her  in  his 
absence.  This  therefore  was  the  first  dis- 
course he  entertained  her  with,  in  which 
she  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  quiet  his 
suspicions.  But  at  last  he  appearea  so  well 
satisfied  of  her  innocence,  that  from  re- 
proaches and  wranglings  he  fell  to  tears 
and  embraces.  Both  of  them  wept  very 
tenderly  at  their  reconciliation,  and  Herod 
poured  out  his  whole  soul  to  her  in  the 
warmest  protestations  of  love  and  constancy ; 
when  amidst  all  his  sighs  and  languishings 
she  asked  him.  Whether  the  private  orders 
he  left  with  his  uncle  Josepn  were  an  in- 
stance of  such  an  inflamed  afiection?  I'he 
jealous  king  was  immediately  roused  at  so 
unexpected  a  question,  and  concluded  his 
imcle  must  have  been  too  familiar  with  her, 
before  he  could  have  discovered  such  a 
secret  In  short,  he  put  his  uncle  to  death, 
and  very  difficultly  prevailed  upon  himseir 
to  spare  Mariamne. 

After  this  he  was  forced  on  a  second 
journCT  into  Egypt,  when  he  committed 
nh  lady  to  the  care  of  Sohemus,  with  the 
same  private  orders  he  had  before  given 
his  uncle,  if  any  mischief  befel  himself.  In 
the  meanwhile  Mariamne  so  won  upon  So- 
hemus by  her  presents  and  obliging  con- 
versation, that  she  drew  all  the  secret  from 
him,  with  which  Herod  had  intrusted  him; 
so  that  after  his  return,  when  he  flew  to 
her  with  all  the  transports  of  joy  and  love, 
she  received  him  coldly  with  sighs  and 
tears,  and  all  the  marks  of  indifference  and 
aversion.  This  reception  so  stirred  up  his 
indignation,  that  he  had  certainly  slain  her 
with  his  own  hands,  had  not  he  feared  he 
himself  should  have  become  the  greatest 
sufferer  by  it  It  was  not  long  after  this, 
when  he  had  another  violent  return  of  love 
upon  him:  Mariamne  was  therefore  sent 
for  to  him,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  soften 
and  reconcile  with  all  possible  conjugal 
Caresses  and  endearments;  but  she  declined 
his  embraces,  and  answered  all  his  fond- 
ness with  bitter  invectives  for  the  death  of 
her  father,  and  her  brother.  This  beha- 
viour 80  faicensed  Herod,  that  he  very 
hardly  refrained  from  striking  her;  when 
in  the  heat  of  their  quarrel  there  came  in  a 
witness  suborned  by  some  of' Mariamne's 
enemies,  who  accused  her  to  the  king  of  a 
design  to  poison  him.  Herod  was  now  pre- 
pared to  hear  any  thine  in  her  prejudice, 
and  immediately  ordered  her  servant  to  be 
stretched  upion  the  rack;  who  in  the  extre- 
mity of  his  torture  confessed,  that  his  mis- 
tress's aversion  to  the  king  arose  from  some- 
thing Sohemus  had  told  her;  but  as  for  any 
design  of  poisoning,  he  utterly  disowned 
the  least  knowledge  of  it  This  confession 
quickly  proved  fatal  to  Sohemus,  who  now 
lay  under  the  same  suspicions  and  sentence 
that  Joseph  had  before  him,  on  the  like 
occasion.    Nor  would  Herod  rest  here;  but 
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accused  her  yrith  great  Tehemence  of  a  de- 
ngn  upon  his  Me,  and,  bx  his  authority  with 
the  judges,  had  her  pubUcly  condemned 
and  executed.  Herod  soon  after  her  death 
erew  melancholy  and  dejected,  i«tiring 
from  the  public  administration  of  affairs 
into  a  solitary  forest,  and  there  abandoning 
himself  to  all  the  black  consderatims, 
which  naturally  arise  from  a  pasnon  made 
up  of  love,  remorse,  pity,  and  despair.  He 
used  to  rave  for  his  Mariamne,  imd  to  call 
upon  her  in  his  (Bstracted  fita;  and  in  all 

grobabili^  would  soon  have  followed  her, 
ad  not  his  thoughts  been  seasonably  called 
off  from  so  sad  an  object  by  pirt>lic  storms, 
which  at  that  time  very  nearly  threatened 
him.  L. 


Kal73.]  Atimtbty,  September  17,1711. 

Won  folimi  •dentia,  qna  eit  nmota  a  Jiutitli,  oUl- 
4iU«  potiuf  (|uini  npientii  Mt  iipiieflanda;  Tcram 
•tlim  (iilmiu  pantu  ad  perfcalHm,  n  iua.cupMkata, 
■on  ntilitato  eoauanni,  iapelUtw,  aodacie  patiw  no- 

men  babaat,  qiiam  fortitndijiii 

Plait  tpoA  TVS. 

Aa  knowledge,  without  Jaatloe,  onfbt  to  tie  caKed  can- 
■lag,  rather  than  wisdom ;  so  a  mind  prepared  to  meet 
danjier,  if  excited  kjr  It*  own  eafemaM,  aad  not  the 

SbUc  good,  duaerrea  the  name  of  andaeitj,  rather  than 
U  offtirtHude. 

There  can  be  no  greater  injury  to  human 
sodety  than  that  good  talents  among  men 
should  be  held  honourable  to  those  who  are 
endowed  with  them,  without  any  regard 
how  they  are  applied.  The  gifts  of  nature 
and  accomplishments  of  art  are  valuable 
but  as  they  are  exerted  in  the  interests  of 
virtue,  or  governed  by  the  rules  of  honour. 
We  ought  to  abstract  our  minds  from  the 
observaticm  of  any  excellence  in  Aose  we 
wnverse  with,  till  we  have  taken  some 
notice  or  received  some  good  information 
of  the  lUspontion  of  their  minds;  otherwise 
the  beauty  of  their  persons,  or  the  charms 
of  thdr  wit,  may  make  us  fond  of  those 
whom  our  reason  and  judgment  will  tell  us 
We  ought  to  abhor. 

When  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  thus  car- 
ried away  by  mere  beauty,  or  mere  wit, 
Omniamante,  with  all  her  vice,  will  b^u* 
away  as  much  of  our  good-will  as  the  most 
innocent  virgin,  or  discreet  matron;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  more  abjecjt  slavery  in 
this  worid,  than  to  dote  upon  what  we 
think  we  oneht  to  condemn.  Yet  this  must 
be  our  conoKiQn  in  all  the  parts  of  life,  if 
we  snfiSsr  ourselves  to  aiq>rove  any  thin_g 
but  what  tends  to  the  promotion  of  what  is 
good  and  honourable.  If  we  would  take 
true  pains  with  ourselves  to  consider  all 
things  by  the  light  of  reason  and  justice, 
though  a  man  were  m  die  height  of  youth 
and  amorous  inclinations,  he  would  look 
upon  a  coquette  with  the  same  contempt,  or 
mdiffierence,  as  he  would  upon  a  coxcomb. 
The  wanton  carriage  in  a  woman  would 
disappwit  her  of  the  admiration  which  she 
jums  at;  and  the  vain  dress  or  discourse  of 
a  man  would  destroy  the  comeUnesi  of  his 


■hape,orgaodBQB8ofhisimderstandiiig.  I 
say  the  goodnew  of  his  understanding,  for 
it  M  no  less  common  to  see  men  of  sense 
commence  coxcombs,  than  beautiful  women 
become  immodest  A^en  this  happens  in 
other,  the  favour  we  are  naturally  mclteed 
to  give  to  the  good  «pialities  fbty  have  from 
nature  should  abate  in  proportion.  Bat 
however  just  it  is  to  measure  the  value  of 
men  by  the  application  of  thor  talents,  and 
not  by  the  emmence  of  thoae  qualities,  ab- 
stracted from  their  use;  I  say,  however  just 
such  a  way  of  judging  is,  in  all  ages  as  wdl 
as  this,  the  contralnr  has  prevailed  upon  the 
generality  of  mankind.  How  many  lewd 
devices  have  been  preserved  from  one  age 
to  another,  whidi  had  perished  as  soon  as 
they  were  made,  if  painters  and  sculptors 
had  been  esteemed  as  much  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  the  execution  of  thdr  de^ns? 
Mo^kst  and  well-govenied  imaginations 
have  by  this  means  lost  the  repreacntatifln 
(tf  ten  thousand  charming  portraitures,  filled 
with  images  of  innate  truth,  generous  zeal, 
coun^eous  faith,  and  tender  humanity;  in- 
stead of  which,  satyrs,  furies,  and  monsten^ 
are  recommended  by  those  arts  to  a  duune- 
fol  eternity. 

The  Hnjust  appUcation  of  landaUe  talents 
is  tolerated  in  the  general  oprinion  of  men, 
not  only  in  such  cases  as  art!  here  menticn- 
d,  but  also  in  matters  which  concern  ordi- 
nary life.  If  a  lawyer  were  to  be  esteemed 
only  as  he  uses  his  parts  in  contending  for 
jusnce,  and  were  immediately  despictdde 
when  he  appeared  in  a  cause  which  he  cculd 
not  but  know  was  an  unjust  one,  how  hononr- 
able  would  his  character  be?  And  how  ho- 
nourable is  it  in  such  among  ua,  who  follow 
the  precession  no  otherwise,  than  as  labour- 
ing to  protect  the  injured,  to  subdue  the 
oppressor,  to  innprison  the  careless  d^tor, 
and  do  right  to  tne  painful  artificer?  ftit 
many  of  this  excellent  character  are  over- 
looked by  tiie  greater  number;  who  afieot 
covering  a  weak  place  in  a  client's  title,  in- 
verting the  course  of  an  inquiry,  or  fincyng 
a  skilfal  refege  to  palliate  a  falsehood;  yet 
it  is  still  called  eloquence  in  the  latter, 
though  thus  unjustly  employed:,  but  resolu- 
tion m  an  assassin  is  according  to  reason 
quite  as  laudable  as  knowledge  and  wis- 
aom  exerdaed  hi  the  defence  of  an  ill 
cause. 

Were  the  intoition  steadfastiy  conrider- 
ed,  as  the  measure  of  approbation,  all  false- 
hood would  soon  be  out  of  countenance;  and 
an  addressinimposmgupon  mankind,  would 
be  as  contemptiole  in  on«  state  of  life  as  an- 
other. A  couple  of  courtiers  making  pro- 
fession* of  esteem,  would  make  the  same 
figure  after  breach  of  promis^  as  two 
knights  of  the  post  convicted  of  perjwT 
ftit  conversation  is  fallen^  few  in  point  cf 
morality,  that,  as  they  say  in  a  buain, 
'  let  the  buyer  look  to  it;'  so  in  friendship 
he  is  tiie  man  in  danger  who  is  most  apt  to 
believe.  He  is  the  more  likely  to  sulfar 
in  the  connnerce,  who  b^jios  with  the 
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cbEgation  of  bdng  the  mare  ready  to  enter 
into  it 

But  those  men  only  are  truly  great,  who 
^ace  thdr  ambition  rather  in  acqniring  to 
9>enuelves  the  conacience  d  worthy  entei^ 
prises,  than  in  the  prospect  of  glory  which 
tttoids  them.  These  exahed  spirits  would 
tather  be  secretly  the  authors  of  events 
which  are  serviceable  to  mankind,  than, 
vithoot  being  such,  to  have  the  public  fame 
of  it  Where,  therefore,  an  eminent  merit 
is  nbbed  by  artifice  or  detraction,  it  does 
bat  increase  by  such  endeavours  of  its  ene- 
■lies.  The  impotent  pains  which  are  taken 
to  sully  H,  or  ^ffiise  it  amon^  a  crowd  to 
the  injury  of  a  nngle  person,  will  naturallv 
produce  the  contrary  effect;  the  fire  will 
blaze  out,  and  bum  up  all  that  attempt  to 
modier  what  they  cannot  extinguish. 

There  is  but  one  thing  necessary  to  keep 
the  poBsesson  of  true  glory,  which  is,  to 
hear  the  opposers  of  it  with  patience,  and 
preaerve  the  virtue  by  which  it  was  ac- 
quired. When  a  man  is  thoroughly  i)er- 
mtAei  that  he  ought  n»ther  to  admire, 
vish  for,  or  pursue  any  thing  but  what  is 
exactiy  his  duty,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
Msont,  peracms,  or  accidents,  to  diminish 
Uivalue.  He  only  is  a  great  man  who  can 
Defect  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  and 
enoy  himsetT  independent  of  its  favour. 
Ims  is  indeed  an  arduous  task :  but  it  should 
cmfort  a  glorious  spirit  that  it  is  the  highest 
step  to  which  human  nature  can  arrive. 
Tnoinph,  applcoise,  acclamation,  are  dear 
lothe  mind  or  man;  bat  it  is  still  a  more 
exqniaite  delight  to  sav  to  roarself,  rou 
have  done  wdl,  than  to  near  the  whole  nu- 
>un  race  pronounce  you  glorious,  except 
yooyonrseff  can  join  with  them  in  your  own 
wfleetions.  A  mind  thus  equal  and  uni- 
nna,  may  be  deserted  by  little  fashionable 
*dianers  and  followers,  but  will  ever  be 
Jsd  in  reverence  by  souls  like  itself.  The 
l>nnches  of  the  oak.  endure  all  the  seasons 
«if  the  year,  though  its  leaves  fcdl  off  in 
ntonn;  and  these  too  will  be  restored  with 
thetettmung  spring.  T. 


Na  171]    Tuetday,  September  18, 1711, 

-— InKnrc  Ibra  monitn,  toaqits 

BuMm  ToRiu,  qaacmHiiM  ea,  toBe  Hedme. 

<M4  JM.  V.  S16. 
B^  with  Umk  mmntroiu  featnraa,  and,  01  qiara 
n>t  Oojoa'a  look,  and  petrifyiai  tX*n.—P. 

I»  a  late  paper  1  mentioned  the  project 
*  M  ingemous  author  for  the  erecnng  of 
jwei^  handicraft  prizes  to  be  contended 
*r  by  «mr  British  artisans,  and  the  influ- 
*■«  they  might  have  towards  the  im- 
pweinent  of  our  several  manufactures.  I 
to*  lincc  that  been  very  much  surprised 
5\«e  following  advertisement,  which  I 
"no  in  the  Post-boy  of  the  1 1th  instant,  and 
"pjn  repeated  in  Uie  Post-boy  of  the  15th. 

'On  the  9th  of  October  next  will  be  run 
x*  upon  Coleahill-heath  in  Warwickshire. 
33 


a  plate  of  six  guineas'  value,  three  heats, 
by  any  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  that  hath 
not  won  above  the  value  of  5/.  the  winning 
horse  to  be  sold  for  10/.  to  carry  10  stone 
weight,  if  14  hands  high;  if  above  or  under 
to  carry  or  be  allowed  weight  for  inches, 
and  to  be  entered  Friday  the  15th,  at  the 
Swan  in  Coleshill,  before  six  in  the  even- 
ing. Also  a  plate  of  less  value  to  be  run  for 
by  asses.  The  same  day  a  gold  ring  to  be 
giinned  for  by  men. ' 

The  first  of  these  diversions  that  is  to  be 
exhibited  by  the  10/.  race-horses  may  pro- 
bably have  its  use;  but  the  two  last,  in 
which  the  asses  and  men  are  concerned, 
seem  to  me  altogether  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable.  Why  they  should  keep 
runtung  asses  at  OdeshiU,  or  how  making 
mouths  turn  to  account  in  Warwickshire, 
more  than  in  any  other  parts  of  England,  I 
cannot  comprehend.  1  have  looked  over 
all  the  Olympic  games,  and  do  not  find  any 
thing  in  them  like  an  ass-race,  or  a  matcn 
at  ginning.  However  it  be,  I  am  informed 
that  several  asses  are  now  kept  in  body- 
clothes,  and  sweated  every  morning  upon 
the  heath;  and  that  all  the  country-fellows 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Swan,  grin  an  hour 
at  two  in  their  classes  every  morning,  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  9th  of 
October.  The  prize  which  is  proposed  to 
be  grinned  for,  has  raised  such  an  ambition 
among  the  common  people  of  out-grinning 
one  another,  that  many  very  discerning 
persons  are  afraid  it  should  spoil  most  at 
the  faces  in  the  county;  and  that  a  War- 
wickshire man  will  be  known  by  his  grin, 
as  Roman  Catholics  imagine  a  Kentish  man 
is  by  his  tail.  The  gjold  ring  which  is  made 
the  prize  of  deformity,  is  just  the  reverse 
of  the  ^Iden  apple  that  was  formerly  made 
the  pnze  oS  beauty,  and  should  carry  for 
its  poesy  the  old  motto  inverted: 
■Detor  tetriori.' 

Or,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  capacity  of 
the  combatants, 

tbe  ffi^tfhll'at  (riniiar 
Be  tlw  winner. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  would  advise  a  Dutch 
painter  to  be  present  at  this  great  contro- 
versy of  faces,  in  order  to  make  a  collection 
of  the  most  remarkable  grins  that  shall  be 
there  exhibited. 

I  must  not  here  omit  an  account  which  I 
lately  received  of  one  of  these  giinning- 
matches  from  a  gentleman,  who,  upon 
reading  the  above-mentioned  advertise- 
ment, entert^ed  a  coffee-house  with  the 
following  narrative:  Upon  the  taking  of 
Namure,  amidst  other  pubUc  rejoicings 
made  on  that  occasion,  tnere  was  a  gwd 
ring  given  by  a  wbU;  jiKtice  of  peace  to  be 
grinned  for.  The  first  competitor  that  en- 
tered the  lists,  was  a  black  swarthy  French- 
man, who  accidentally  passed  that  way, 
and  being  a  man  natiumly  of  a  witheraa 
look,  and  hard  features,  promised  himself 
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good  success.  He  was  placed  upon  a  table 
ui  the  great  pdnt  of  view,  and  looking  upon 
the  company,  like  Milton's  Death, 

'  Oifnn'd  horribly  a  (hast);  mile—' 

His  muscles  were  so  drawn  together  on 
each  side  of  his  face,  that  he  showed  twenty 
teeth  at  a  grin,  and  put  the  country  in  some 
pain,  lest  a  foreigner  should  carry  away  the 
nmour  bf  the  day;  but  upon  a  ftulher  trial 
Uiey  found  he  was  master  only  of  the  merry 
grin. 

The  next  that  mounted  the  table  was  a 
malecontent  in  those  days,  and  a  great  mas- 
ter in  the  whole  art  of  grinning,  out  parti- 
cularly excelled  in  the  angry  grin.  He  did 
his  part  so  well,  that  be  is  said  to  have 
made  half  a  dozen  womea  miscarry;  but 
the  justice  being  apprized  by  one  who  stood 
near  him,  that  the  fellow  who  grinned  in 
his  face  was  a  Jacobite,  and  being  unwilling 
that  a  disaffected  person  should  win  the 
gold  ring,  and  be  looked  u]>on  as  the  best 
grinner  in  the  country,  he  ordered  the  oaths 
to  be  tendered  unto  him  upon  his  (^sitting 
the  table,  which  the  grinner  refiising  he 
was  set  adde  as  an  unqualified  person. 
There  were  several  other  grotesoue  figures 
that  presented  themselves,  which  it  would 
be  too  tedious  to  describe.  I  must  not  how- 
ever omit  a  ploughman  who  lived  in  the 
farther  part  of  the  country,  and  being  very 
lucky  in  a  pair  of  long  lantern-jaws,  wrung 
his  face  into  such  a  hideous  grimace,  that 
every  feature  of  it  appeared  under  a  differ- 
ent <ustortion.  The  whole  company  stood 
astonished  at  such  a  complicated  gnn,  and 
were  ready  to  asagn  the  prize  to  him,  had 
it  not  been  proved  by  one  of  his  antagonists, 
that  he  had  practised  with  verjuice  for  some 
days  before,  and  had  a  crab  found  upon  him 
at  the  very  time  of  grinning;  upon  which 
the  best  judges  of  grinning  declared  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  he  was  not  to  be  looked 
bpai  as  a  fair  grinner,  and  therefore  or- 
dered him  to  be  set  aside  as  a  cheat 

The  prize  it  seems  at  length  fell  upon  a 
cobbler,  Giles  Gorgon  by  name,  who  pro- 
duced several  new  grins  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, having  been  used  to  cut  faces  for  many 
years  togetJier  over  his  last  At  the  very 
first  grin  he  cast  every  human  feature  out 
of  his  countenance,  at  the  second  he  be- 
came the  face  of  a  spout,  at  the  third  a 
baboon,  at  the  fourth  a  head  of  a  bass-viol, 
and  at  the  fifth  a  pair  of  nut-crackers.  The 
whole  assembly  wondered  at  his  accom- 
plishments, and  bestowed  the  ring  on  him 
unanimously;  but,  what  he  esteemed  more 
than  all  the  rest,  a  country  wench,  whom 
he  had  wooed  in  vain  for  above  five  years 
before,  was  so  charmed  with  his  grins,  and 
the  applauses  which  he  recervM  on  all 
■ides,  that  she  married  him  the  week  fol- 
lo-ning,  and  to  this  day  wears  the  prize  upon 
her  finger,  the  cobbler  having  made  use  of 
it  as  his  wedding  ring. 

This  paper  might  pertiaps  seem  very  im- 
pertinent, if  it  (^w  seriou*  in  the  cMidtt- 


rion.  I  would  nevertheless  leave  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  are  the  patrons 
of  this  monstrous  trial  of  skill,  whether  or 
no  they  are  not  guilty,  in  some  measure,  of 
an  affront  to  their  species,  in  treating  after 
this  manner  the  '  human  face  divine,'  and 
turning  that  part  of  us,  which  has  so  great 
an  image  impressed  upon  it,  into  the  image 
of  a  monkey;  whether  the  raiang  such 
silly  comptetiticns  among  the  ignorant,  pro- 
posing prizes  for  such  useless  accompUsh- 
ments,  nlUng  the  common  people's  heads 
wi^  such  senseless  ambitions,  and  inspiring 
them  with  such  absurd  ideas  of  superiority 
and  pre-eminence,  has  not  in  it  something 
immoral  as  well  as  ridiculous.  L. 


Na  174.]  Wednesday,  Sefitember  19,1711. 

Hae  munini  et  Tietnin  fruitra  eontendere  Tbrraa. 
Firg.  Eel.  vU.  68. 

TlM  wbole'debate  in  rnem'nr  I  leuia, 

Wbta  Tliyraii  argued  warmly,  but  in  vain— P. 

There  is  scarce  anything  more  com- 
mon than  animosities  between  parties  that 
cannot  subsist  but  by  their  agreement:  this 
was  well  represented  in  the  sedition  of  the 
members  of  the  human  body  in  the  old 
Roman  fable.*  It  is  often  the  case  of  lesser 
confederate  states  agEunst  a  superior  power, 
which  are  hardly  ndd  together,  though 
their  unanimity  is  necessary  for  theb  com- 
mon safety;  and  this  is  always  the  case  of 
the  landed  and  trading  interests  of  Great 
Britain;  the  trader  is  fal  by  the  product  of 
the  land,  and  the  landed  man  cannot  be 
clothed  but  by  the  skill  of  the  trader:  and 
yet  those  interests  are  ever  jjarring. 

We  had  last  winter  an  instance  of  this 
at  our  club,  in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  between  whom  there 
is  generally  a  constant,  though  friaidly  op- 
position of  opinions.  It  happened  that  one 
of  the  company,  in  an  historical  discourse, 
was  c^servmg,  that  Carthagiman  faith  was 
a  proverbial  phraae  to  intimate  breach  of 
leagues.  Sir  Roger  said  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise:  that  the  Carth^nians  were  the 
greatest  traders  in  the  world;  and  as  gain 
IS  the  chief  end  of  such  a  people,  they  never 
pursue  any  other:  the  means  to  it  are  never 
regarded;  they  will,  if  it  comes  easily,  get 
money  honestly;  but  if  not,  they  will  not 
scruple  to  attain  it  by  fraud,  or  cozenage: 
and  mdeed,  what  is  the  whole  business  of 
the  trader's  account,  but  to  overreach  him 
who  trusts  to  his  memory?  But  were  not 
that  80,  what  can  there  great  and  noble  be 
expected  from  him  whose  attention  is  evw 
fixed  upon  balancing  his  books,  and  watch- 
ing over  his  expences?  And  at  best  let 
frugality  and  paramony  be  the  virtues  of 
the  merchant,  how  miKh  is  his  punctual 
dealing  below  a  eentleman's  charity  to  the 
poor,  or  hospitality  among  his  neighbour*.' 

Csiptun  Sentry  cfbserved  Sir  Andrew  very 
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diligent  in  hearing  ffir  Roger,  and  had  a 
mind  to  turn  the  discourse,  by  taking  notice 
in  general,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
parts  of  human  society,  there  was  a  secret, 
though  unjust,  way  among  men,  of  indulging 
the  seeds  of  ill-nature  and  envy,  by  com- 
paring their  own  state  of  life  to  that  of  an- 
other, and  grudging  the  approach  of  their 
ndghbour  to  their  own  happiness;  and  on 
the  other  side,  he,  who  is  the  less  at  his  ease, 
repines  at  the  other,  who  he  thinks  has  un- 
justly the  advantage  over  him.  Thus  the 
dvil  and  military  lists  look  upon  each  other 
with  much  ill-nature;  the  soldier  repines 
at  the  courtier's  power,  and  the  courtier 
rallies  the  soldier's  honour;  or,  to  come  to 
lower  instances,  the  private  men  in  the 
how  and  foot  of  an  army,  the  carmen  and 
coachmen  in  the  city  streets,  mutually  look 
npon  each  other  with  ill-will,  when  they 
are  in  competition  for  quarters,  or  the  way 
in  their  respective  motions. 

'It  is  very  well,  good  captain,'  inter- 
rnpted  Sir  Andrew:  '  you  may  attemp>t  to 
turn  the  discourse  if  you  think  fit;  but  I 
must  however  have  a  word  or  two  with  Sir 
Roger,  who,  I  see,  thinks  he  has  paid  me 
off,  md  been  very  severe  upon  tne  mer- 
dunt  I  shall  not,'  continual  he,  'at  this 
time  remind  Sr  R(Ker  of  the  great  and 
noble  monuments  of  charity  and  public 

n which  have  been  erected  by  mer- 
ance  the  reformation,  but  at  present 
content  myself  with  what  he  allows  us,  par- 
timony  am  fragali^.  If  it  were  consistent 
with  the  qnality  at  so  ancient  a  baronet  as 
Sr  Roger,  to  keep  an  account,  or  measure 
things  oy  the  most  infallible  way,  that  of 
nombers,  he  would  prefer  our  parnmony 
to  his  hospitality.  If  to  drink  so  many 
hogsheads  is  to  be  hospitable,  we  do  not 
contend  for  the  fame  of  that  virtue;  but  it 
■would  be  worth  while  to  consider,  whether 
(0  many  artificers  at  work  ten  days  together 
by  my  appointment,  or  so  many  peasants 
made  merry  on  Sir  'Bjx^t's  charee,  are  the 
men  more  obliged?  I  believe  tne  families 
rf  the  artificers  will  thank  me  more  than 
ttie  household  of  the  peasants  shall  Sir 
Roger.  Sr  Roger  gives  to  his  men,  but  I 
itoce  mine  above  the  necesnty  or  obliga- 
tion of  my  bounty.  I  am  in  very  little  pain 
for  the  Roman  proverb  upon  the  Cavth^- 
uian  traders;  the  Romans  were  their  pn>- 
feised  enemies:  I  am  only  sorry  no  Cartha- 
ginian histories  have  come  to  our  hands: 
fit  might  have  been  tau|;ht  perlups  by 
thetn  some  proverbs  against  the  Roman 
pnerosity,  in  fighting  tor,  and  bestowing 
<*her  people's  goods.  But  since  Sir  Roger 
has  taken  occarion,  from  an  old  prcwerb, 
to  be  out  of  humour  with  merchants,  it 
diould  be  no  offence  to  offer  one  not  quite 
ao  old,  in  their  defence.  When  a  man  hap- 
pens to  break  in  HoUuid,  they  «ay  of  him 
that  "he  has  not  kept  trueaccounts."  This 
phrase,  peihaps,  among  us,  .would  appear 
>  aoft  or  humoorous  way  of  speaking,  but 
vith  that  exact  natioo  it  bears  the  highest 


reproach.  For  a  man  to  oe  mistaken  in 
the  calculation  of  his  expense,  in  his  ability 
to  answer  future  demands,  or  to  be  imper- 
tinently sanguine  in  putting  his  credit  to 
too  great  adventure,  arc  alfinstances  of  as 
much  infamy,  as  with  gayer  nations  to  be 
failing  in  courage,  or  common  honesty. 

'  Numbers  are  so  much  the  measure  of 
every  thing  that  is  valuable,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  success  of  any 
action,  or  the  prudence  of  any  undertak- 
ing, without  them.  I  say  this  in  answer 
to  what  Sir  Roger  is  pleased  to  say,  "  that 
little  that  is  truly  noole  can  be  expected 
from  one  who  is  ever  poring  on  his  cash- 
book,  or  balancing  his  accounts. "  When  1 
have  my  returns  from  abroad,  I  can  tell  to 
a  shilling,  by  the  help  of  numbers,  the  profit 
or  loss  By  my  adventure;  but  I  ought  ako 
to  be  able  to  show  that  I  had  reason  for 
making  it,  either  from  my  own  experience 
or  that  of  other  people,  or  from  a  reason- 
able presumption  that  my  returns  will  be 
sufficient  to  answer  my  expense  and  hazard; 
and  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
skill  of  numbers.  For  instance,  if  I  am  to 
trade  to  Turkey,  I  ought  beforehand  to 
know  the  demand  of  our  manufactures 
there,  as  well  as  of  their  silks  in  England, 
and  the  customary  prices  that  are  given 
for  both  in  each  country.  I  ought  to  nave 
a  clear  knowledge  of  these  matters  before- 
hand, that  I  may  presume  upon  sufficient 
retuns  to  answer  the  charge  of  the  cargo 
I  have  fitted  out,  the  freight  and  assurance 
oat  and  home,  the  customs  to  the  queen, 
and  the  interest  of  my  own  money,  and  be- 
sides all  these  expenses  a  reasonable  profit 
to  myself.  Now  what  is  there  of  scandal  in 
this  skill?  What  has  the  merchant  done, 
that  he  should  be  so  little  in  the  good  graces 
of  Sir  Roger?  He  throws  down  no  man's 
inclosures,  and  tramples  upon  no  man's 
com;  he  takes  nothing  from  the  industrious 
labourer;  he  pays  the  poor  man  for  his 
work;  he  communicates  his  profit  with 
mankind;  by  the  preparation  ot  his  cargo, 
and  the  manufiacture  of  his  returns,  ne 
furnishes  employment  and  subsistence  to 
greater  numbers  than  the  richest  noble- 
man; and  even  the  nobleman  is  obliged  to 
him  for  finding  out  foreign  markets  tor  the 
produce  of  his  estate,  and  for  making  a 
great  addition  to  his  rents:  and  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  none  of  all  these  things  could  be 
done  by  him  without  the  exercise  of  his 
skill  in  numbers. 

'  This  is  the  economy  of  the  merchant, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  gentleman  must  be 
the  same,  unless  by  scorning  to  be  the 
steward,  he  resolves  the  steward  shall  be 
the  gentleman.  The  gentieman,  no  more 
than  the  merchant,  is  able,  without  the 
help  of  numbers,  to  account  for  the  success 
of  any  action,  or  the  prudence  of  any  ad- 
venture. If,  for  instance,  the  chase  is  his 
whole  adventure,  his  only  returns  must  be 
the  stag's  horns  in  the  great  hall,  and  the 
fox's  nose  upon  the  stable  door.   Without 
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doubt  fflr  Jloger  knows  the  full  value  of 
these  returns:  and  if  beforehand  he  had 
computed  the  charges  of  the  chase,  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  discretion  would  certainly 
have  hanged  up  all  his  dogs:  he  would 
never  have  brtxight  back  so  many  fine 
horses  to  the  kennel;  he  would  never  have 
gone  so  often,  like  a  blast,  over  fields  of 
com.  If  such  too  had  been  the  conduct 
of  all  his  ancestors,  he  might  truly  have 
boasted  at  this  day,  that  the  antiquity  of 
his  family  had  never  been  sullied  by  a  trade; 
a  merchant  had  never  been  permitted  with 
his  whole  estate  to  purchase  a  room  for  his 
picture  in  the  gallery  of  the  Coverleys,  or  to 
claim  his  descent  from  the  maid  of  honour. 
But  it  is  ver3r  happy  for  Sir  Roger  that  the 
merchant  P^d  so  dear  for  his  ambition.  It 
is  the  misfortune  of  many  other  gendemen 
to  turn  out  of  the  seats  of  their  ancestors, 
to  make  way  for  such  new  masters  as  have 
been  more  exact  in  their  accounts  than 
themselves;  and  certainly  he  deserves  the 
«state  a  great  deal  better  who  has  got  it 
by  his  industry,  than  he  who  has  lost  it  by 
his  negligence.*  T. 


Na  175.]    Thunday,  Sefttember  20, 1711, 

Prozlmui  ■  tectia  Ignis  de&nditur  mgre. 

OvUL  Kem.  ./tM.  v.  tBS. 
To  mre  your  houn  ftom  noigbb'ring  fin  ia  bard. 

nu. 
I  SHALL  this  day  entert^  my  readers 
■with  two  or  three  letters  I  have  recdved 
from  my  correspondents:  the  first  discovers 
to  me  a  species  of  females  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  my  notice,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  a  competent  fortune,  and  a  suffi- 
cient taste  of  learning,  to  spend  five  or  tax 
hours  every  day  very  agreeably  among  my 
books.  That  I  might  have  nothing  to  divert 
me  from  my  studies,  and  to  avoid  the  noise 
of  coaches  and  ch^rmen,  I  have  taken 
lodgi^|s  in  a  very  narrow  street,  not  far 
from  Whitehall;  but  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
be  so  posted,  that  my  lodgings  are  directly 
opposite  to  those  of  a  Jezebel.  You  are  to 
know,  Mr,  that  a  Jezebel  (so  called  by  the 
neighbouiiiood  from  displaying  her  pemi- 
■  dous  charms  at  her  window,)  appears  con- 
stantly dressed  at  her  sash,  and  has  a  thou- 
sand little  tricks  and  fooleries  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  all  the  idle  young  fellows  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  have  seen  more  than  six 
persons  at  once  from  their  several  windows 
cJjserving  the  Jezebel  I  am  now  complun- 
ingot  lat  first  looked  on  her  myself  with 
the  highest  amtempt,  could  divert  myself 
with  her  airs  for  half  an  hour,  and  rfter- 
wardstake  up  mv  Plutarch  with  great 
tranquillity  of  mina;  but  was  a  little  vexed 
to  find  that  in  less  than  a  month  she  had 
considerably  stolen  upon  my  time,  so  that 
1  resolved  to  look  at  her  no  more.  But  the 
Jezebel,  who,  as  I  suppose,  might  think  it 
a  diminutioo  to  her  uinour,  to  have  the 


[Na  its. 

number  of  her  gazers  lessened,  resolved 
not  to  part  with  me  so,  and  began  to  plav 
so  many  new  tricks  at  her  window,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  fbrboar  observing 
her.  I  verily  believe  she  put  herself  to  the 
exjjense  of  a  neW  wax  baby  on  purpose  to 
plague  me;  she  used  to  dandle  and  play 
with  this  figure  as  impertinently  as  if  it  nad 
been  a  real  child:  sometimes  she  would  let 
fall  a  glove  or  a  pin-cushion  in  the  street, 
and  shut  or  open  her  casement  three  or 
four  times  in  a  minute.  When  I  had  al- 
most weaned  myself  from  this,  she  came 
in  shift-sleeves,  and  dressed  at  the  win- 
dow. I  had  no  way  left  but  to  let  down  my 
curtuns,  which  I  submitted  to,  thoi^  it 
considerably  darkened  my  room,  and  was 
pleased  to  think  that  I  had  at  last  got  the 
better  of  her;  but  was  surprised  the  next 
morning  to  hear  her  talking  out  of  her 
window  quite  across  the  street,  with  an- 
other woman  that  lodges  over  me.  I  am 
since  informed  that  she  made  her  a  visit, 
and  got  acquainted  with  her  within  three 
hours  after  the  fall  of  my  window-curtains. 
'  Sir,  I  am  piqued  every  moment  in  the 
day,  one  way  or  other,  in  my  own  chambers; 
and  the  Jezebel  has  the  satisfaction  to  know, 
that  though  I  am  not  looking  at  her,  I  am 
listening  to  her  impertinent  dialogue^  that 
pass  over  my  head,  I  would  immedutelr 
change  my  lodgings,  but  that  I  think  it 
might  look  like  a  plain  confession  that  I 
am  cmquered;  and  besides  this,  I  am  told 
that  most  quarters  of  the  town  are  infested 
with  these  creatures.  If  they  are  so,  I  am 
sure  it  is  such  an  abuse  as  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing and  ^ence  ought  to  take  notice  of. 

'  I  am,  mr,  yours,  8cc.* 

I  am  afraid,  by  some  lines  in  this  letter, 
that  my  youn^  student  is  touched  with  a 
distemper  which  he  hardly  seems  to  dream 
of,  and  is  too  far  gone  in  it  to  receive  ad- 
vice. However,  I  shall  animadvert  in  due 
time  Ml  the  abuse  which  he  mentions,  hav- 
ing myself  observed  a  nest  of  Jezebels  near 
the  Temple,  who  make  it  their  diversioa 
to  draw  up  the  eyes  of  young  Templars; 
that  at  the  same  time  they  may  see  them 
stumble  in  an  unlucky  gutter  which  runs 
under  the  window. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  have  lately  read 
the  ccaiclusicm  of  y6ur  forty-seventh  speca- 
lation  upon  butts  with  great  pleasure,  and 
have  ever  since  been  thoroughly  peraiaded 
that  one  of  those  gentiemen  is  extremely 
necessary  to  enliven  conversation.  I  had 
an  entertainment  last  week  upon  the  water, 
for  a  lady  to  whom  I  make  my  addresses, 
with  several  of  our  friends  of  both  sexes. 
To  divert  the  oimpany  in  general,  knd  to 
show  my  mistress  ra  {KirtiOTlar  my  genias 
fior  raillery,  I  took  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated butts  in  town  along  with  me.  It  is 
with  the  utmost  shame  and  confusion  that 
I  must  acquaint  yon  with  the  sequel  of  my 
adventure.  As  soon  as  we  were  got  into 
the  boat,  I  played  a  sestence  or  two  at  m 
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butt  whkh  I  UtoiKfat  very  amart,  when  my 
iD  genius,  who  I  verily  believe  inspired 
him  purelv  for  my  destruction,  suggested 
to  him  suca  a  repdy,  as  got  all  the  laughter 
on  his  aide.  I  was  dashed  at  so  unexpected 
atarn;  which  the  butt  perceiving,  resolved 
not  to  let  me  recover  myself,  and  pursiung 
his  victory,  rallied  and  tossed  me  in  a  most 
uunerciful  and  barbarous  manner  until  we 
came  to  Chelsea.  I  had  some  small  success 
while  we  were  eating  cheese-cakes;  but 
coming  home,  he  renewed  his  attacks  with 
Im  former  good  fixtune,  and  equal  divei^ 
lion  to  the  whole  oanpany.  In  short,  sir, 
I  most  ingenuously  own  that  I  never  was 
so  handled  in  all  my  life:  and  to  complete 
my  misfortune,  I  am  nnce  told  that  the 
IMX,  flushed  with  his  late  victory,  has 
made  a  visit  or  two  to  the  dear  object  of 
m  wishes,  so  that  I  am  at  once  in  danger 
«  losing  all  my  pretensicms  to  wit,  and 
my  mistress  into  the  bargain.  This,  nr, 
is  a  true  account  of  my  present  troubles, 
which  yon  are  the  more  obliged  to  assist 
me  in,  as  you  were  vourself  in  a  great 
measore  the  cause  of  them,  by  recom- 
mending to  us  an  instrument,  and  not  in- 
Mmcting  us  at  the  same  time  how  to  play 
nponit 

'I  have  been  thinking  whether  it  might 
M  be  highly  convenient,  that  all  butts 
•hoold  wear  an  inscription  affixed  to  some 
put  of  thdr  bodies,  snowine  on  which  side 
they  are  to  be  come  at,  ana  that  if  any  of 
ti>em  are  persons  of  unequal  temper^,  there 
•hcoldbe  some  method  taken  to  uform  the 
world  at  what  time  it  is  safe  to  attack  them, 
*nd  when  you  had  best  let  them  alone. 
&t,  submitting  these  matters  to  your  more 
Mrioos  conaderation,  I  am,  or,  yours,  &c.' 

I  have  indeed,  seen  and  heard  of  several 
yoong  gentlemen  under  the  same  misfor- 
tane  with  my  present  correspondent.  The 
best  rule  I  can  la^  down  for  them  to  avoid 
the  like  calamities  for  the  future,  is  tho- 
•"oghly  to  consider,  not  only  "Whether 
their  companions  are  weak,"  but  "Whe- 
ther themselves  are  wits." 

The  following  letter  comes  to  me  from 
&eter,  and  bemg  credibly  informed  that 
^htt  it  contains  is  matter  of  fact,  I  shall 
live  it  my  reader  as  it  was  sent  to  me. 

•Exeter,  Sept  7. 

'Mt.  Spectatoh,— You  were  pleased  in 
a  late  speculation  to  take  notice  of  the  in- 
toownience  we  lie  under  in  the  country,  in 
J<*  being  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
»shion.  But  there  is  another  misfbr- 
|wie  which  we  are  subject  to,  and  is  no 
p«  grievous  than  the  rormerj  which  has 
™herto  escaped  your  observation.  I  mean 
Je  having  things  palmed  upon  us  for  Lon- 
™>  fashions,  which  were  never  once  heard 
rfthei*. 

'  A  lady  of  tMs  place  had  some  time  Mnce 
»  box  of  the  newest  ribands  sent  down  by 
^jecoach.  Whether  it  was  her  own  ma- 
hcioas  invention,  or  the  wantonness  of  a 


London  milliner,  I  am  not  able  to  inform 
you;  but  among  the  rest,  there  was  one 
cherry-coloured  riband,  omsisting  of  about 
half  a  dozen  yards,  made  up  in  the  fieure 
of  a  small  head-dress.  The  aforesaid  lady 
had  the  assurance  to  affirm  amidst  a  drcle 
of  female  inquisitors,  who  were  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  box,  that  this  was  the 
newest  rasluon  worn  at  court.  Accordingly 
the  next  Sunday,  we  had  several  females, 
who  came  to  church  with  their  heads 
dressed  wholly  in  ribands,  and  looked  like 
so  many  victuns  ready  to  be  sacrificed. 
This  is  still  a  rragning  mode  among  us. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  a  set  of  gentie- 
men  who  tdke  the  liberty  to  appear  in  all 
public  places  without  aiqr  buttons  to  their 
coats,  which  they  supply  with  several  littie 
silver  hasps,  though  our  fireshest  advices 
from  Londcn  make  no  mention  of  any  such 
fashicm;  and  we  are  something  shy  of  af- 
fording matter  to  the  button-makers  for  a 
second  petition. 

<  What  I  would  humbly  propose  to  the 
public  is,  that  there  may  be  a  society 
erected  ]n  London,  to  conust  of  the  most 
skilful  persons  of  both  sexes,  for  the  in- 
specticm  of  modes  and  fashions;  and  that 
heretufter  no  person  or  persons  shall  pre- 
sume to  appear  singulany  habited  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  without  a  testimcmial 
from  the  aforesaid  society,  that  their  dress 
is  answerable  to  the  mode  at  London.  By 
this  means,  nr,  we  shall  know  a  littie 
whereabout  we  are. 

'  If  you  could  bring  this  matter  to  bear, 
you  would  very  much  oblige  great  numbers 
of  your  country  friends,  and  among  the  rest, 
your  very  humble  servant 

X  'JACK  MODISH.' 
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ParfiUa,  punllio,  xt"**  '"•s  tola  menun  lal. 
Luer.  iv.  1151. 

A  Ultle,  pnuy,  witty,  ehanaing  •!» ! 

There  are  in  the  following  letter,  mat- 
ters, wWch  I,  a  bachelor,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  acouainted  with:  therefore 
shall  not  pretend  to  explain  upon  it  until 
farther  consideration,  but  leave  the  author 
of  the  epistie  to  expi-ess  his  condition  his 
own  way. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  do  not  deny  but 
you  appear  in  many  of  your  papers  to  un- 
derstand human  life  pretty  well;  but  there 
are  very  many  things  which  you  cannot 
possibly  have  a  true  notion  of,  in  a  single 
fife;  these  are  such  as  respect  the  mamed 
state;  otherwise  I  cannot  account  for  your 
having  overlooked  a  very  good  sort  of  peo- 
ple, which  are  commonly  called  in  scorn 
• '  the  Hen-peckt "  You  are  to  understand 
that  I  am  one  of  those  innocent  mortals 
who  suffer  derision  under  that  word,  for 
being  governed  by  the  best  of  wives.  It 
would  be  worth  your  conaderation  to  enter 
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Into  the  nature  of  afiFection  itself,  and  tell 
us  according  to  your  philosophy,  why  it  is 
that  our  dears  should  do  ■what  they  will 
with  us,  shall  be  froward,  ill-natured,  as- 
suming, sometimes  whine,  at  others,  rail, 
then  swoon  aytw,  then  come  to  life,  have 
the  use  of  sjieecn  to  the  greatest  fluency 
imaginable,  and  then  nnk  away  again,  and 
all  because  they  fear  we  do  not  love  them 
enough;  that  is,  the  poor  things  love  us  so 
heartily,  that  they  cannot  think  it  possible 
we  should  be  able  to  love  them  in  so  great 
a  degree,  which  makes  them  take  on  so, 
I  say,  sir,  a  true  good-natured  man,  whom 
Takes  and  libertines  call  hen-peckt,  shall 
fall  into  all  these  different  moods  with  his 
dear  life,  and  at  the  same  time  see  they  are 
wholly  put  on;  and  yet  not  be  hard-hearted 
enough  to  tell  the  dear  good  creature  that 
«he  is  an  hypocrite. 

'This  sort  of  good  men  is  very  firequent 
in  the  populous  and  wealthy  city  of  London, 
and  is  the  true  hen-peckt  man.  The  kind 
creature  cannot  break  through  his  kind- 
nesses so  far  as  to  come  to  an  explanation 
with  the  tender  soul,  and  therefore  goes  on 
to  comfort  her  when  nothing  suk  her,  to 
appease  her  when  she  is  not  angry,  and  to 
give  her  his  cash  when  he  knows  she  does 
jiot  want  it;  rather  than  be  uneasy  for  a 
whole  month,  which  is  comp)uted  by  hard- 
hearted men  the  spaee  of  time  which  a 
froward  woman  takes  to  come  to  herself,  if 
you  have  cour^  to  stand  out 

'  There  are  mdeed  several  other  species 
of  the  hen-peckt,  and  in  my  opinion  they 
are  certainly  the  best  subjects  the  queen 
tias;  and  for  that  reason  I  take  it  to  be  your 
duty  to  keep  us  above  contempt 

•I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  myself . 
understood  in  the  representation  rf  a  hen- 
peckt  life,  but  I  shall  take  leave  to  give  you 
an  account  of  nysel^  and  roy  own  spouse. 
You  are  to  know  that  I  am  reckoned  no 
fool,  have  on  several  occasions  been  tried 
whether  J  will  take  ill-usage,  and  the 
event  has  been  to  my  advantaSge;  and  yet 
there  is  not  Buch  a  slave  in  Turkey  as  I  am 
to  my  dear.  She  has  a  good  share  of  wit, 
and  18  what  you  call  a  very  prettv  agree- 
able woman.  I  perfectly  doat  on  ner,  and 
my  affection  to  her  gives  me  all  the  anxie- 
ties iraa^able  but  that  of  jealousy.  My 
being  thus  confident  of  her,  I  take,  as  much 
fia  I  can  judge  of  my  heart,  to  be  the  rea- 
son, that  whatever  she  does,  though  it  be 
never  so  much  against  my  inclination,  there 
is  still  left  something  in  her  manner  diat  is 
amiable.  She  will  sometimes  lode  at  me 
with  an  assumed  grandeur,  and  pretend  to 
resent  that  I  have  not  had  respect  enough 
for  her  opinion  in  such  an  instance  in  com- 
pany. I  cannot  but  smile  at  the  pretty 
anger  she  is  in,  and  then  she  pretends  she ; 
Js  used  like  a  child-  In  a  word,  our  great 
debate  is,  which  has  the  superiority  in  point 
of  understanding.  She  is  eternally  form- 
ing an  argument  of  debate;  to  which  I 
very  indolently  answer,  "  Tbo»  art  n)igbt/ , 


prettv."  To  this  she  answers,  "  All  the 
world  but  you  think  I  have  as  much  sense 
as  yourselfc  I  repeat  to  her,  "Indeed  you 
are  prettv."  Upon  tlus  tliere  is  no  pa- 
tience; sne  will  throw  down  any  thing  .• 
about  her,  stamp,  and  pull  off  her  head- 
clothes.  •*  Fy,  my  dear,"  say  I,  ••  how 
can  a  woman  of  your  sense  fall  into  such  an 
intemperate  rage?"  This  is  an  argument 
that  never  fails.  "  Indeed,  my  dear,"  says 
she,  "you  make  me  mad  sometimes,  so 
you  Ao,  with  the  silly  way  you  have  of 
treating  me  like  a  pretty  idiot"  Well, 
what  have  I  got  by  patting  her  into  ^ood 
Rumour?  Nothmg,  but  that  I  must  convince 
her  of  mv  good  opinion  by  my  practice; 
and  then  1  am  to  give  her  possession  of  my 
little  ready-money,  and,  for  a  day  and  a 
half  following,  dislike  aU  she  dislikes,  and 
eyXxA  every  thing  she  approves.  I  am  lo 
exquisitely  fond  of  this  darling,  that  I  sel- 
dom see  any  of  my  friends,  am  uneasy  in  all 
companies  until  I  see  her  w^;  and  when 
I  come  home  she  is  in  the  dumps,  because 
she  says  she  is  sure  I  came  so  soon  only  be- 
cause I  think  her  handsome.  I  dare  not 
upon'  tJus  occanon  laugh:  but  though  I 
am  one  of  the  warmest  churchmen  in  the 
kingdom,  I  am  forced  to  rail  at  the  times^ 
because  she  is  a  violent  Whig.  Upon  this 
we  talk  politics  so  long,  that  she  is  coo- 
vineed  I  kiss  her  for  her  wisdom.  It  is  a ' 
common  practice  with  me  to'  ask  her  some 
question  concerning  the  constitution,  which 
she  answers  me  in  general  out  of  Hamng- 
ton'sOceana.  Then  I  commend  her  strange 
memory,  and  her  arm  isimmediately  lock- 
ed in  mine.  While  I  keep  her  in  this  tem- 
per she  plays  before  me,  sometimes  dancing 
in  the  midst  of  the  room,  sometimes  striking 
an  air  at  her  spinet,  varying  her  posture 
and  her  charms  in  such  a  manner  that  lam 
in  continual  pleasure.  She  will  play  the  fool 
if  I  allow  her  to  be  wise!  but  if  she  suspects 
I  like  her  for  her  trifling,  she  immediately 
grows  grave. 

'  Thpse  are  the  toils  in  which  I  am  taken, 
and  I  carry  off  my  servitude  as  well  as  moat 
men ;  but  my  application  to  you  is  in  behalf 
of  the  hen-peckt  in  general,  and  I  desire  a 
dissertation  from  you  in  defence  of  us.  You 
have,  as  I  am  informed,  very  good  authori- 
ties in  our  favour,  and  hope  you  will  not 
(anitthe  mention  of  the  renowned  Socrates, 
and  his  philosophic  resignation  to  his  wife 
Xantip>pe.  This  would  be  a  Vjpry  good  of- 
fice to  the  world  in  genetal,  for  the  hen- 
peckt  are  powerful  m  their  quality  and 
numbers,  not  only  in  cities,  but  in  courts; 
in  the  latter  they  are  ever  the  most  obse- 
quious, in  the  former  the  most  wealthy  of 
sul  men.  When  you  have  considered  wed- 
lock thoroughly,  you  ought  to  enter  into 
the  suburto  of  matrimony,  and  rave  us  an 
account  of  the  thraldom  of  kind  keepers 
and  irresolute  lovers;  the  keepers  who  can- 
not quit  their  fair  ones,  though  they  see 
their  approaching  ruin;  liie  lovers  who  dace 
«(«  ffiany,  though  thej  know  they  never 
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shall  be  happy  without  the  mistresses  whom 
they  cannot  purchase  on  other  terms. 

'What  will  be  a  greater  embellishment 
to  your  discoarse  will  be,  that  you  may  find 
inslances  of  the  haughty,  the  proud,  the 
frolic,  the  stubborn,  who  are  each  of  them 
m  secret  downright  slaves  to  their  wives, 
or  mistresses.  I  must  beg  of  you  in  the  last 
]dace  to  dwell  upon  this,  that  the  wise  and 
tbe  valiant  in  all  ^es  have  been  hen-peckt; 
and  that  the  sturdy  tempers  who  are  not 
daves  to  atfection,  owe  that  exemption  to 
thdr  being  enthralled  by  ambition,  avarice, 
orsranemeanerpassion.  I  have  ten  thousand 
thousand  things  more  to  say,  but  my  wife 
sees  me  writing,  and  will,  according  to  cus- 
tom, be  ccmsulted,  if  I  do  not  seal  this  im- 
mediately. Your^s, 
T.      'NATHANIEL  HENROOST.' 


Na  177.]  Friday,  Sefitember  22, 1711. 

ttniitnim  bonug,  ant  flu»  digsna 
Arcana,  qaalem  Certrii  vult  ease  aaeanlaa, 

mia  aliena  aibi  credat  mala  7 .An.  Sat.  xv.  140. 

Wlw  can  an  aenae  at  oUiera'  illi  eacape, 

Ii  bat  a  brute,  at  ben,  in  human  ahape.    Tttt. 

Ik  one  of  my  last  week's  papers  I  treated 
rf  gcod-nature,  as  it  is  the  CTect  of  constitu- 
tion; I  shall  now  speak  of  it  as  a  moral  vir- 
tue. The  first  may  make  a  man  easy  in 
himself  and  apceable  to  others,  but  implies 
no  merit  in  hmi  that  is  possessed  of  it.  A 
man  is  no  more  to  be  praised  upon  this  ac- 
ctnnt,  than  because  he  has  a  r^ular  pulse, 
or  a  good  digestion.  This  good-nature, 
however,  in  tne  constitution,  which  Mr. 
Dtyden  somewhere  calls  a  'milkiness  of 
blood,'  is  an  admirable  groundwork  for  the 
other.  In  order,  therefore,  to  try  our  good- 
Mtnre,  whether  it  arises  from  the  body  or 
the  mind,  whether  it  be  founded  in  the  ani- 
mal or  rational  part  of  our  nature;  in  a 
word,  whether  it  be  such  as  is  entiUed  to 
any  other  reward,  besides  that  secret  satis- 
faction and  contentment  of  mind  which  is 
essential  to  it,  and  the  kind  reception  it  pro- 
cores  us  in  the  world,  we  must  examine  it 
by  the  following  rules: 

First,  whether  it  acts  with  steadiness  and 
uniformity,  in  ackness  and  in  health,  in 
prosperity  and  in  adversity;  if  otherwise. 
It  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  else  but 
an  irradiation  of  the  mind  from  some  new 
wpply  of  siMrits,  or  a  more  kindly  circula- 
™n  of  the  blood.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  men- 
tions a  cunnine  solicitor,  who  would  never 
ssk  a  favour  of  a  great  man  before  dinner; 
but  took  care  to  prefer  his  petition  at  a  time 
*hen  the  party  petitioned  had  his  mind 
free  from  care,  and  his  apptetites  in  good 
hmnoar.  Such  a  transient  temporary  good- 
nature as  this,  is  not  that  philanthropy, 
that  love  of  mankind,  which  deserves  the 
title  of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  next  way  of  a  man's  bringing  his 
pod-nature  to  the  test  is,  to  consider 
whether  it  operates  according  to  the  rules 
rf  reason  and  duty;  for  if  notwithstand- 
ing its  general  benevolence  to  mankind,  it 


makes  no  distinction  between  its  objects,  if 
it  exerts  itself  promiscuously  towards  the 
deserving  and  undeserving,  if  it  relieves 
alike  the  idle  and  the  indigent,  if  it  gives  it- 
self up  to  the  first  petitioner,  and  lights  upon 
any  one  rather  by  accident  than  choice,  it 
may  pass  for  aa  amiable  instinct,  but  must 
not  assume  the  name  of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  third  trial  of  good-nature  will  be  the 
examining  ourselves,  whether  or  no  we  are 
able  to  exert  it  to  our  own  disadvantage, 
and  employ  it  upon  proper  objects,  notwith- 
standing any  little  pain,  want  or  inconve- 
nience, which  may  arise  to  ourselves  from 
it.  In  a  word,  whether  we  are  willing  to 
risk  any  part  of  our  fortune,  or  reputation, 
or  health,  or  ease,  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Among  aU  these  expressions  of  good- 
nature, I  shall  single  out  that  which  goes 
under  the  general  name  of  charity,  as  it 
c<»sists  in  relieving  the  indigent;  that  be- 
ing a  trial  of  this  kmd  which  offers  itself  to 
us  almost  at  all  times,  and  in  every  place. 

I  should  propose  it  as  a  rule,  to  every  (me 
who  is  provided  with  any  competency  rf 
fortune  more  than  sufficient  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  to  lay  aside  a  certain  portion 
of  his  income  for  tne  use  of  the  poor.  This 
I  would  look  upon  as  an  offering  to  Him 
who  has  a  right  to  the  whole,  for  the  use 
of  those  whom  in  the  passage  hereafter 
mentioned,  he  has  described  as  his  own  re- 
presentatives upon  earth.  At  the  same 
time  we  should  manage  our  charity  with 
such  prudence  and  caution,  that  we  may 
not  hurt  our  own  friends  or  relations,  whilst 
we  are  doing  good  to  those  who  are  strangers 
tous. 

This  may  possibly  be  explained  better  by 
an  example  than  by  a  rule. 

Eug^ius  is  a  man  of  an  universal  good- 
nature, and  generous  beyond  the  extent  of 
his  fortune;  but  withal  so  prudent,  in  the 
economy  cS  his  affairs,  that  what  goes  out 
in  charity  is  made  up  by  good  management. 
Eugenius  has  what  the  world  calls  two 
hundred  potmds  a  year;  but  never  values 
himself  above  nine-score,  as  not  thinking  he 
has  a  right  to  the  tenth  part,  which  he 
always  appropriates  to  charitable  uses.  To 
this  sum  he  frequentiy  makes  other  volun- 
tary additions,  insomuch  that  in  a  good  year, 
for  such  he  accoimts  those  in  which  he  has 
been  able  to  make  greater  bounties  than 
ordinary,  he  has  given  above  twice  that  sum 
to  the  sickly  and  indigent  Eugenius  pre- 
scribes to  himself  many  particular  days 
of  fasting  and  abstinence,  in  order  to  in- 
crease his  private  bank  of  charity,  and  sets 
aside  what  would  be  thejcurrent  expenses 
of  those  times  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  He 
often  goes  afoot  where  his  business  calls 
him,  and  at  the  end  of  his  walk  has  given 
a  shilling,  which  in  his  ordinary  meuiods 
of  expense  would  have  gone  for  coach-hire, 
to  the  first  necesatons  person  that  has  fallen 
in  his  way.  I  have  known  him,  when  he 
has  been  going  to  a  play  or  an  opera,  divert 
the  money  which  was  designed  for  that 
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purpose,  upon  an  object  of  charity  whom  he 
has  met  with  in  the  street;  and  afterwards 
pass  his  evening  in  a  coffee-house,  or  at  a 
friend's  fire-side,  with  much  greater  satis- 
faction to  himself,  than  he  could  have  re- 
ceived from  the  most  exquisite  entertsun- 
inents  of  the  theatre.  By  these  means  he 
U  generous  without  impoverishing  himsdf, 
and  enjoys  his  estate  by  making  it  the  pro- 
perty of  others. 

There  are  few  men  so  cramped  in  their 
private  affairs,  who  may  not  be  charitable 
after  this  manner,  ydthout  any  disadvanti^ 
to  themselves,  or  prejudice  to  their  families. 
It  is  but  sometimes  sacrificing  a  diversion 
or  convenience  to  the  poor,  and  turning  the 
usual  course  of  our  expenses  into  a  better 
channel.  This  is,  I  think,  not  wily  the 
most  prudent  and  convenient,  but  the  most 
meritorious  piece  of  charity,  which  we  can 
put  in  practice.  By  this  method,  we  in 
fiome  measure  share  the  necessities  ,of  the 
poor  at  the  same  time  that  we  relieve' them, 
and  make  ourselves  not  only  their  patrons, 
but  their  fellow-sufferers. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  last  part  of 
liis  Rdigio  Medici,  in  which  he  describes 
tiis  chanty  in  several  heroic  instances,  and 
with  a  noble  heat  of  sentiment,  mentions 
that  verse  In  the  Proverbi  of  Solomon,  '  He 
that  giveth '  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the 
Lord:'*  **  There  is  more  rhetoric  in  that 
one  sentence,"  says  he,  "than  in  a  library 
of  sermons;  and  Indeed,  if  those  sentences 
were  understood  by  the  reader,  with  the 
«ame  emphasis  as  they  are  delivered  by  the 
Author,  we  needed  not  those  volumes  of  in- 
structions, but  might  be  honest  by  an  epi- 
tome, "t 

This  i>assage  In  scripture  is  indeed  won- 
derfully persuasive;  but  I  think  the  same 
thought  IS  carried  much  farther  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  our  Saviour  tells  us  in  a 
most  pathetic  manner,  that  he  shall  here- 
after regard  the  clothing  of  the  naked,  the 
feeding  of  the  hungtj,  and  the  visiting  of 
the  imprisoned,  as  offices  done  to  himself, 
and  reward  them  accordingly.^  Pursuant 
to  those  passages  in  holy  scripture,  I  have 
«oraewhere  met  with  the  epitaph  of  a  cha- 
tit^le  man,  which  has  veiy  much  pleased 
me.  I  cannot  recollect  the  words,  but  the 
«en8e  of  it  is  to  this  purpose:  What  I  spent 
I  lost;  what  I  possessed  is  left  to  others; 
what  I  ^ve  away  remains  with  me.* 

Since  I  am  thus  insenably  eae^ed  in  sa- 
cred writ,  I  cannot  forbear  making  an  ex- 
tract of  several  passages  which  I  have 
always  read  with  great  delight  in  the  book 


*  Pror.  lix.  IT. 

iBrawD-i  RH.  MedM,  Part  U-  Beet.  13.  f.  laSB.  p.  % 
Mat.  ziT.  31.  «  tm. 
The  epitxph  alluded  to  !•  (or  wu)  la  Be  Oeoi^'a 
feared,  at  Uoseaatar  ia  Yoruhin,  aad  roai  ia  old 
Baclifh  Ihua: 
How  BOW.  who  is  taeart }    That  I  s^eiH,  that  I  had: 
I  SoUn  of  Doacaiiteare      That  I  mm,  that  t  hav* ; 
Aad  Margaret  my  ftare      That  I  left,  tkat  I  loat. 
A.  D  15711. 
A<iolh  Rnhprtiit  Byrku,  who  in  this  world  did  reifa 
tlireoacutiijreufMdieyep,  MidyatlindjMtaaa. 


of  Job.  It  is  the  account  which  that  holy 
man  gives  of  lus  behaviour  in  the  days  of 
his  prosperity,  and  if  considered  only  as  a 
human  compiosition,  is  a  finer  picture  ct  a 
charitable  and  good-natured  man  than  is  to 
be  met  with  in  any  other  author. 

<  O  that  I  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in 
the  days  when  God  ]>reserved  me;  When 
his  candle  shined  upon  my  head,  and  when 
bv  his  light  I  walked  through  darkness: 
When  the  Almighty  was  yet  with  me; 
when  my  children  were' about  me:  When 
I  washed  my  steps  with  butter,  and  the 
rock  poured  out  nvers  of  oil. 

« When  the  car  heard  me,  then  it  blessed 
me;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  wit- 
ness to  me.  Because  I  delivered  the  poor 
that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that 
had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him 
that  was  ready- to  perish  came  upon  me, 
and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for 
joy.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was 
1  to  the  lame:  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor, 
and  the  cause  which  I  knew  not  I  searched 
out  Did  not  I  weep  for  him  that  was  in 
trouble?  was  not  my  soul  (jrieved  for  the 
poor?  Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  bal- 
ance, that  God  may  know  mine  integrity. 
If  I  did  despise  the  cause  of  my  man- 
servant or  or  my  mwd-servant  when  they 
contended  with  me,  what  then  shall  I  do 
when  God  riseth  up.>  and  when  he  visiteth, 
what  shall  I  answer  him?  Did  not  he  that 
made  me  in  the  womb,  make  him?  and 
did  not  one  fashion  us  in  the  womb?  If  I 
have  withheld  the  poor  from  their  de8^^^ 
or  have  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to 
feil:  Or  have  eaten  my  morsel  myself  alone, 
and  the  fetheriess  hath  not  eaten  thereof: 
If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of  cloth- 
ing, or  any  poor  without  coverinet  If  hi* 
loins  have  not  blessed  me,  and  if  ne. were 
not  warmed  with  the  fleece  of  my  sheep: 
If  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  against  the 
fatheriess,  when  I  saw  my  help  in  the  gate; 
then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my  diowldei^ 
blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the 
bone.  If  I  have  rejoiced  at  the  destruction 
of  him  that  hated  me,  or  lifted  up  myself 
when  evil  found  him;  (Neither  have  I  suf- 
fered my  mouth  to  sin,  by  wishing  a  cum 
to  his  souL  )  The  stranger  did  not  lodge  in 
the  street;  but  I  opened  my  doors  to  the 
traveller.  If  my  land  cry  against  me,  or 
that  the  furrows  likewise  therefore  com- 
plafai:  If  I  have  eaten  the  fruits  thereof 
without  money,  or  have  caused  the  owners 
thereof  to  lose  their  life;  let  thistles  grow 
instead  rf  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of 
]i>ariey.1l  L. 


Na  178.]    Monday,  Sefitember  24,  iriL 

Comia  ia  nzoieB Htr.  Lib.  >.  E|ik  H.  OS. 

Olvfl  toidswift.  Pf. 

I CAKNOT  defer  takingnotice  of  this  letter. 
'  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  but  too  good  « 


J  Job  uic.  jk  *e.  <u.  8^  ta.  uxi.'^ 
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jod^  of  your  paper  of  the  15th  instan^ 
which  is  a  master-piece;  I  mean  that  of 
jealoosy :  bat  I  think  it  unworthy  of  you  to 
%ptak  «  that  torture  in  the  breast  of  a  man, 
lod  not  to  mention  also  the  pangs  of  it  in 
the  heart  of  a  woman.  You  have  very  ju- 
diciously, and  with  the  gjreatest  penetration 
imai^nable,  conadered  it  as  woman  is  the 
creature  of  whom  the  diffidence  is  rused: 
bat  not  a  word  of  a  man,  who  is  so  immer- 
dfiil  as  to  move  jealousy  in  his  wife,  and 
Dotcare  whether  she  is  so  or  not  It  is  pos- 
■ble  you  may  not  bdieve  there  are  such 
tjmnts  in  the  world;  but,  alas,  I  can  tell 
joa  of  a  man  who  is  ever  out  of  humour  in 
nts  wife's  company,  and  the  pleasantest  man 
in  the  worid  every  where  else;  the  greatest 
doven  at  home  when  he  appears  to  none 
>  but  his  &mily,  and  most  exactly  well- 
dicssed  in  all  other  places.  Alas,  ^r,  is  it 
<if  coarse,  that  to  deliver  one's  self  wholly 
Into  a  man's  power  wiUiout  possibiUty  of 
qypeal  to  any  other  jurisdiction  but  his  own 
teflectioas,  is  so  little  an  obUgation  to  a  gen- 
tleman, that  he  can  be  oflfended  and  fall 
into  a  rage,  because  my  heart  swells  tears 
into  my  eyes  when  I  see  him  in  a  clcudy 
mood?  I  pretend  to  no  succour,  and  hope 
for  no  relidf  but  from  himself;  and  yet  ne 
that  has  sense  and  justice  in  every  thing 
else,  never  reflects,  that  to  come  home  only 
to  sleep  off  an  intemperance,  and  spend  aU 
the  time  he  is  there  as  if  it  were  a  punish- 
ment, cannot  but  gjve  the  anguish  of  a  jeal- 
ous mind.  He  always  leaves  his  home  as 
if  he  were  gcnng  to  court,  and  returns  as  if 
he  were  entering  a  jaiL  I  could  add  to  this, 
that  from  his  company  and  his  usual  dis- 
coorse,  he  does  not  scruple  bong  thought 
an  abandoned  man,  as  to  nis  morals.  Your 
own  imagination  will  say  enough  to  you 
concerning  the  condition  of  me  his  wife; 
and  I  wish  you  wcold  be  so  good  as  to  re- 
present to  mm,  for  he  is  not  ill-natured, 
and  reads  you  much,  that  the  moment  I 
hear  the  door  shut  after  him,  1  throw  my- 
self upon  my  bed,  and  drown  the  child  he 
is  so  fold  of  with  my  tears,  and  often  frighten 
it  with  my  cries;  that  I  curse  ,my  being;  that 
I  ran  to  my  glass  all  over  bathed  in  sorrows, 
and  help  the  utterance  of  my  Inward  an- 
poA  by  beholding  the  gnsh  of  my  own  ca- 
umities  as  my  tears  fell  from  my  eyes. 
This  looks  like  an  imagined  picture  to  tell 
go,  but  indeed  this  is  one.  of  my  pastimes. 
Hitherto  I  have  only  told  you  the  general 
temper  cS  my  mind,  but  how  shall  I  give 
yvo  an  account  of  the  distraction  of  it? 
Could  you  but  conceive  how  cruel  I  am  one 
moment  in  my  resentment,  and  at  the  en- 
ning  minute,  when  I  place  him  in  the  con- 
dition m^  anger  would  bring  him  to,  how 
Mmpassiooate;  it  would  give  you  some  no- 
tion how  miserable  I  am,  and  how  little  I 
deserve  it  When  I  remonstrate  with  the 
freatest  gentleness  that  is  posable  against 
onhandsome  appearances,  and  that  married 
penwns  are  under  particular  rules;  when 
seisin  the  best  humour  to  recdve  this,  I 
34 


am  answered  only:  That  I  expo^  my  own 
reputation  and  sense  if  I  appear  jealous.  I 
wish,  good  sir,  you  would  take  this  into 
serious  consideration,  and  admonish  hus- 
bands and  wives,  what  terms  they  ought  to 
keep  towards  each  other.  Your  thoughts 
on  this  important  subject  will  have  the 
greatest  reward,  that  which  descends  on 
such  as  feel  the  scnrows  of  the  afflicted. 
Give  me  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  your 
mdbrtunate  humble  servant, 

•CELINDA.' 

I  had  it  hi  my  thoughts,  before  I  received 
the  letter  of  this  lady,  to  connder  this  dread- 
ful passion  in  die  mmd  of  a  woman :  and  the 
smart  she  seems  to  feel  does  not  abate  the 
inclination  I  had  to  recommend  to  hiubands 
a  more  regular  behaviour,  than  to  give  the 
most  exquisite  of  torments  to  those  who 
love  them,  nay  Whose  torments  would  be 
abated  if  they  ^d  not  love  them. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  little  is 
made  of  this  inexpressible  injury,  and  how 
easily  men  get  into  a  habit  of  being  least 
agreeable,  where  they  are  most  obliged  to 
be  sa  But  this  subject  deserves  a  distinct 
speculation,  and  I  shall  observe  for  a  day 
or  two  the  behaviour  of  two  or  three  happy 
pairs  I  am  acquainted  with,  before  I  pre- 
tend to  make  a  system  of  conjugal  morality, 
I  design  in  the  first  place  to  go  a  few  miles 
out  of  town,  and  there  I  know  where  to 
meet  one  who  practises  all  the  parts  of  a 
fine  gentleman  in  the  duty  of  an  husband. 
When  he  was  a  bachelor  much  business 
made  him  particularly  negligent  in  his  ha- 
bit; but  now  there  is  no  young  lover  living 
so  exact  in  the  care  of  his  person.  One  who 
asked.  Why  he  was  so  long  washing  his 
mouth,  and  so  delicate  in  the  choice  and 
wearing  of  his  linen?  was  answered,  "  Be» 
cause  t£ere  is  a  woman  of  merit  obUged  to 
receive  me  kindly,  and  I  think  it  incum- 
bent upion  me  to  make  her  inclination  go 
along  with  her  duty." 

If  a  man  would  rive  himself  leave  to 
think,  he  would  not  oe  so  unreasonable  as 
to  expect  debauchery  and  innocence  could 
live  in  commerce  together;  or  hope  that 
flesh  and  blood  is  capable  of  so  strict  an  al- 
legiance as  that  a  fine  woman  must  go  on  to 
improve  herself  till  she  is  as  good  aqd  im- 
passive as  an  angel,  only  to  preserve  fide- 
lity to  a  brute  and  a  satyr.  The  lady  who 
desires  me  for  her  sake  to  end  one  of  my 
papers  with  the  following  letter,  I  am  per- 
suaded, thinks  such  a  perseverance  very 
impracticable. 

'Husband, — Stay  more  at  home.  I  know 
where  you  visited  at  seven  of  the  clock  on 
Thursday  evening.  The  colonel,  whom  you 
chareed  me  to  see  no  more,  is  in  town. 

T.        '  MARTHA  HOUSEWIFE.' 


Na  179.1     Tuetday,  Sefiteinber^,  1711. 

Onturhe  aentorum  »|rit»iit  erpertl*  ftnglf: 
Ctfsi  pratenunt  wiaura  poemiU  BbiiMM* 
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Omm  tDlit  paBctum  qni  miKnit  atilt  dvld, 
Jjectorem  delectando,  pahlerque  monendo. 

Btr.  An  Poet,  v,  341. 

Old  tgt  it  only  fond  of  moral  truth, 
LecluTM  too  mre  disfust  atpirtnc  youth; 
But  be  who  blends  instruction  witn  delicht. 
Wins  every  reader,  nor  in  vain  shall  wnta.— i>. 

1  MAT  cast  my  readers  under  two  general 
divirions,  the  mercurial  and  the  saturnine. 
The  first  are  the  f^yr  part  of  my  disciples; 
•who  require  speculations  of  wit  and  humour, 
the  others  are  those  of.  a  more  solemn  and 
sober  tarn,  who  find  no  pleasure  but  inpa- 
pers  of  morality  and  sound  sense.  The 
former  call  eveiy  thing  that  is  serious,  stu- 
pid; the  latter  look  upon  evenr  thing  as  im- 
pertinent that  is  ludicrous.  Were  I  always 
grave,  one  half  of  mv  readers  would  fall  oflF 
from  me:  were  I  always  merry,  I  should 
lose  the  other.  I  make  it  therefore  my  en- 
deavour to  find  out  entertainments  of  both 
kinds,  and  by  that  means,  perhaps,  consult 
the  good  of  both,  more  than  I  should  do,  did 
I  always  write  to  the  particular  taste  of 
either.  As  they  neither  of  them  know  what 
I  proceed  upcm,  the  sprightly  reader,  who 
takes  up  my  paper  in  order  to  be  diverted, 
very  often  finds  himself  eng^ed  tinawares 
in  a  serious  and  profitable  course  of  tlunk- 
ing;  as,  on  the  contraiy,  the  thoughtful 
roan,  who  perhaps  may  hope  to  find  some- 
,thing  solid,  and  full  of  deep  reflection,  is 
very  often  insenably  betrayed  into  a  fit  of 
mirth.  In  a  word,  the  reader  sits  down  to 
rny  entert^nment  without  knowing  his  bill 
of  fare,  and  has  therefore  at  least  the  plea- 
sure of  hoping  there  may  be  a  dish  to  his 
palate. 

I  must  confess,  were  I  left  to  myself,  1 
should  rather  aim  at  instructing  than  Avert- 
ing; but  if  we  will  be  useful  to  flie  world,  we 
must  take  it  as  we  find  it  Authors  of  pro- 
fessed severity  discourage  the  looser  part  of 
mankind  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
thdr  writings.  A  man  must  have  virtue  in 
him,  before  ne  will  enter  upon  the  reading 
of  a  Seneca  or  an  Epictetus.  The  very  title 
of  a  moral  treatise  nas  something  in  it  aus- 
tere and  shocking  to  the  careless  and  incon- 
aderate. 

For  this  reason  several  unthinking  per- 
sons fall  in  my  way,  who  would  give  no 
attention  to  lectures  delivered  with  a  reli- 
eious  seriousness  or  a  philosophic  gravity, 
They  are  ensnared  into  sentiments  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue  when  they  do  not  think  of 
it;  and  if  by  that  means  ikej  arrive  only  at 
such  a  degree  of  consideration  as  may  dis- 
pose them  to  Tisten  to  more  studied  and 
elaborate  discourses,  I  shall  not  think  my 
speculations  useless.  1  might  likewise  ol>- 
serve,  that  the  gloominess  in  which  some- 
times the  minds  of  the  best  men  are  in- 
volved, very  often  stands  in  need  of  such 
little  incitements  to  mirth  and  laughter,  as 
are  apt  to  disperse  melancholy,  and  put  our 
facidties  in  good  humour.  To  which  some 
will  add,  that  the  British  climate,  more  than 
any  other  makes  entertainments  of  this  na- 
ture in  a  maiiaec  necessary. 


If  what  I  have  Iiere  said  does  not  rccom  - 
mend,  it  will  at  least  extnise,  the  variety  of 
my  speculations.     I  would  not  willin^y 
laugh  but  in  order  to  instruct,  or  if  1  some 
times  fail  in  this  point,  when  my  mirth 
ceases  to  be  instructive,  it  shall  never  cease 
to  be  innocent.    A  scrupulous  conduct  in 
this  particular,  has,  perhaps,  more  merit 
in  it  than  the  generality  of  readers  imag^e; 
did  they  know  how  manv  thoughts  occur  in 
a  point  of  humour,  whicn  a  discreet  author 
in  modesty  suppresses;  how  man^  strokes 
of  raillery  present  themselves,  which  could 
not  fail  to  please  the  ordinary  taste  of  man- 
kind, but  are  stifled  in  their  birth  by  reason 
of  some  remote  tendency  which  they  carry 
in  them  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  those  who 
read   them;   did  they   know  how  many 
glances  of  ill-nature  are  industriously  avoid-  » 
ed  for  fear  of  dcHng  injury  to  the  reputation 
of  another,  they  would  be  apt  to  think  kindly 
of  those  writers  who  endeavour  to  make 
themselves  diverting  without  being  imroo- 
raL    One  may  apply  to  these  authors  that 
passage  in  Waller: 

Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  mnld  hare  got. 
Were  it  bat  Icnown  what  they  discreetly  blot. 

As  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  be  a  wit, 
with  all  the  above-mentioned  liberties,  it 
requires  some  genius  and  inventioi)  to  ap- 
pear such  without  them. 

What  I  have  here  said  is  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  public,  but  with  an  eye  to  my 
particular  correspondent,  who  has  sent  me 
the  following  letter,  which  I  have  castrated 
in  some  places  upon  these  considerations: 

•  Sir, — Having  lately  seen  your  discourse 
upon  a  match  of  grinmng,  I  cannot  forbear 
giving  you  an  accoimt  of  a  whistling  matdi, 
which  with  many  others,  I  was  entertained 
with  about  three  years  since  at  the  Bath. 
The  prize  was  a  guinea,  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  ablest  whistier,  that  is,  on  him 
who  could  whisde  clearest,  and  go  through 
his  time  without  laughing,  to  which  at  the 
same  time  he  was  provoked  by  the  antick 
postures  of  a  merry-andrew,  who  was  to 
stand  upon  the  stage  and  play  his  tricks  in 
theeyeofthepwrformer.  There  were  three 
competitors  for  the  guinea.  The  first  was 
a  ploughman  of  a  very  promising  aspect; 
his  features  were  steaittv,  and  his  mtudes 
composed  in  so  inflexible  a  stupidity,  that 
upon  his  first  appearance  evenr  one  gave 
the  guinea  for  lost  The  pickled  herring 
however  fotmd  the  way  to  shake  him;  for 
upon  his  whistling  a  country  jig,  this  ua- 
lucky  wag  danced  to  it  with  such  variety 
of  distortions,  and  grimaces,  that  the  coun- 
tryman could  not  forbear  smiling  upon  him, 
and  by  that  means  spoiled  his  whistle  and 
lost  the  prize. 

•  The  next  that  mounted  the  stage  was  an 
under-citizen  of  the  Bath,  a  pierson  remark- 
able among  the  inferior  people  of  that  place 
for  his  great  wisdom,  and  his  broad,  band. 
He  contracted  his  mouth  with  much  gra- 
vity, and  that  he  might  dispose  his  mind  U. 
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be  more  serious  than  ordinary,  began  the 
tune  of  The  Children  in  the  WoSl  He 
went  through  part  of  it  with  good  success, 
■when  on  a  sudden  the  wit  at  his  elbow,  who 
had  appeared  wonderfbUy  prove  and  atten- 
tive for  some  time,  gave  lum  a  touch  upon 
the  left  shoulder,  and  stared  him  in  the  face 
with  so  bewitching  a  grin,  that  the  whistler 
relaxed  his  fibres  into  a  kind  of  simper,  and 
at  length  burst  out  into  an  open  laugh.  The 
third  _wKo  entered  the  Usts  was  a  footman, 
who  in  defiance  of  the  meny-andrew  and 
all  his  arts,  whistled  a  Scotch  tune,  and  an 
Italian  scmata,  with  so  settled  a  countenance 
that  he  bore  away  the  prize,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  some  hundreds  of  persons, 
who,  as  well  as  myself,  were  pn-esent  at  this 
trial  of  skilL  Now,  sir,  I  humbly  conceive, 
whatever  yoji  have  determined  of  the  grin- 
ners,  the  whistlers  ought  to  be  encour^ed, 
not  only  as  their  art  is  practised  without 
^itortian,  but  as  it  improves  country  mu- 
se, promotes  gravity,  and  teaches  ordinary 
people  to  keep  their  countenances,  if  they 
see  any  thing  ridiculous  in  their  betters:  be- 
sides that  it  seems  an  entert^nment  veir 
particulariy  adapted  to  the  Elath,  as  it  is 
uoal  for  a  rider  to  whistle  to  his  horse 
when  he  would  make  his  water  pass,  I 
am,  sir,  &c 

'  POSTSCRIPT. 

'  After  having  despatched  these  two  im- 
portant pcnnts  of  grinning  and  whistling,  I 
hope  you  will  obhge  the  world  with  some 
reflections  upon  yawning,  as  I  have  seen  it 
practised  on  a  twelfth-night,  among  other 
Christmas  gambols,  at  the  house  of  a  very 
worthy  gentleman,  who  always  entertains 
his  tenants  at  that  time  of  the  year.  They 
yawn  for  a  Cheshire  cheese,  and  begin 
about  midnight,  when  the  whole  company 
is  disposed  to  be  drowsy.  He  that  yawns 
widest,  and  at  the  same  time  so  naturally 
•s  to  produce  the  most  yawns  among  the 
qiectators,  carries  home  the  cheese.  If  jrou 
handle  this  subject  as  ^ou  ought,  I  question 
not  but  your  papwr  will  set  half  the  king- 
dom a-yawning,  though  I  dare  promise  you 
it  will  never  make  any  body  faU  asleep. 


Na  180.]  Wednesday,  Sefitember  26,  1711. 

— — Delinat  tegca,  pleetuiitiu  AcUvi. 

Ar.  Uk.  1.  Ep.  U.  U. 

7te  moDUch*!  (bnj  m*kM  Um  peoiOe  rue.— ^. 

The  fbllovnng  letter  has  so  much  weight 
and  good  sense,  that  I  cannot  forbear  insert- 
mg  it,  though  it  relates  to  a  hardened  sin- 
yrwhom  I  have  veiy  little  hopes  of  re- 
fenning,  viz.  Lewis  XIV.  of  France. 

•Ma.  Spectatok, — Amidst  the  variety 
of  subjects  of  which  you  have  treated,  1 
could  wish  it  had  fallen  in  your  way,  to  ex- 
pose the  vanitr  of  conquests.  This  thought 
would  naturally  lead  one  to  the  French 
kii^  who  has  been  seneiaUy  esteemed  the 


greatest  conqueror  of  our  age,  till  Iter  ma- 
jesty's armies  had  torn  from  him  so  many 
of  lus  countries,  and  deprived  him  of  the 
fruit  of  all  his  former  victories.  For  my 
own  part,  if  I  were  to  draw  his  picture,  I 
should  be  for  taking  him  no  lower  than  to 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  just  at  the  end  of  hit 
triumphs,  and  before  his  reverse  of  fortune: 
and  even  then  I  should  not  forbear  thinking 
his  ambition  had  been  vwn,  and  unprofit- 
able to  himself  and  his  people. 

'  As  for  himself,  it  is  certain  he  can  have 
gained  nothing  by  his  conquests,  if  they 
have  not  rendered  him  master  of  more  sub- 
jects, more  riches,  or  greater  power.  What 
I  shall  be  able  to  offer  upon  these  heads,  I 
resolve  to  submit  to  your  consideration.  ' 

'To  begin  then  with  his  increase  of  sub- 
iects.  From  the  time  he  came  of  age,  and 
has  been  a  manner  for  himself,  all  the 
people  he  had  acquired  were  such  only  as 
tie  had  reduced  by  his  wars,  and  were  left 
in  his  possession  by  the  peace;  he  had  cxm- 
ouerea  not  ^>ove  one-tnird  part  of  Flan- 
aers,  and  asisequently  no  more  than  one- 
third  part  of  the  inhiabitants  of  that  pro- 
vince. 

•  About  one  hundred  years  ago  the  houses 
in  that  country  were  all  numbered,  and  by 
a  just  computation  the  inhabitants  of  all 
sorts  could  not  then  exceed  750,000  souls. 
And  if  any  man  will  consider  the  desolation 
by  almost  perpetual  wars,  the  numerous 
armies  that  nave  lived  almost  ever  since  at 
discretion  upon  the  people,  and  how  much 
of  their  commerce  has  been  removed  for 
more  security  to  other  places,  lie  will  have 
litde  reason  to  imagine  that  their  numbers 
have  since  increased;  and  therefore  with 
one-third  part  of  that  province  that  prince 
can  have  gEuned  no  more  than  one-third 
part  of  the  mhabitants,  or  250,000  new  sub- 
jects, even  though  it  should  be  supposed 
they  were  all  contented  to  live  still  in  their 
native  country,  and  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  a  new  roaster. 

•  The  fertility  of  this  province,  its  con- 
venient situation  for  trade  and  commerce, 
its  capacity  for  furnishing  employment  and 
subsistence  to  great  numbers,  and  the  vast 
armies  that  have  been  maintained  here, 
make  it  credible  that  the  remaning  two- 
thirds  of  Flanders  are  equal  to  all  his  other 
conquests;  and  consequentiy  by  all,  he  can- 
not nave  gMied  more  than  750,000  new 
mibjects,  men,  women,  and  children,  espe- 
cially if  a  deduction  shall  be  made  of  such 
as  have  retired  from  the  conqueror,  to  live 
under  their  old  masters. 

•  It  is  time  now  to  set  his  loss  against  his 

CBt,  and  to  show  for  the  new  subjects  he 
acquired,  how  many  old  one-s  he  had 
lost  in  tne  acquisition.  I  think  that  in  his 
wars  he  has  seldom  brought  less  into  the 
field  in  all  places  than  200,000  fighting 
men,  besides  what  have  been  left  in  garri- 
sons: and  I  think  the  common  computation 
is,  that  of  an  army,  at  the  end  of  a  cam- 
paign, without  sieges  or  batties,  scarce  four- 
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fifths  can  be  mustered  of  those  that  came 
into  the  field  at  the  bepnning  of  the  year. 
His  wars  at  several  times,  until  the  last 
peace,  have  held  about  twenty  years;  and 
if  40,000  yearly  lost,  or  a  fifth  part  of  his 
armies,  are  to  be  midtiplied  by  twenty,  he 
cannot  have  lost  less  than  800,000  <n  lus 
old  subjects,  and  all  able-bodied  men;  a 

greater  number  than  the  new  subjects  he 
ad  acquired. 

'But  this  loss  is  not  alL  Providence  seems 
to  have  equally  divided  the- whole  mass  of 
mankind  mto  different  sexes,  that  every 
woman  may  have  her  husband,  and  that 
both  may  eaually  contribute  to  the  ccm- 
tinuance  of  the  species.  It  follows  then, 
that  for  all  the  men  that  have  been  lost,  as 
many  women  must  have  lived  angle,  and  it 
were  but  charity  to  believe,  they  have  not 
done  all  the  service  they  wers  capable  of 
doing  in  their  generation.  In  so  long  a 
course  of  years  great  part  of  them  must 
have  died,  and  all  the  rest  must  go  off  at 
last,  without  leaving  any  representatives 
behind.  By  this  account  he  must  have  lost 
not  only  800,000  subjects,  but  double  that 
number,  and  all  the  mcrease  that  was  rea- 
sonably to  be  expected  from  it 

'  It  IS  said  in  the  last  war  there  was  a 
fcmine  in  his  kingdont,  which  swept  away 
two  millions  of  his  people.  This  is  hardly 
credible.  If  the  loss  was  only  of  one-fiftn 
part  of  that  sum,  it  was  very  great  But  it 
IS  no  wonder  there  should  be  fomine,  where 
so  much  of  the  people's  substance  is  taken 
away  for  the  king's  use,  that  they  have  not 
sufficient  left  to  provide  against  accidents; 
where  so  many  of  the  men  are  taken  from 
the  plough  to  serve  the  king  in  his  wars, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  tillage  is  left  to  the 
weaker  hands  of  so  many  women  and  chil- 
dren. Whatever  was  the  loss,  it  must  un- 
doubtedly be  placed  to  the  account  of  his 
ambititm. 

'  And  so  must  also  the  destruction  or  ban- 
ishment of  3  or  400,000  of  liis  reformed 
subjects;  he  could  have  no  other  reasons 
for  valuing  those  lives  so  very  cheap  but 
only  to  recommend  himself  to  the  bigotry 
of  the  Spanish  nation. 

•  How  should  there  be  industry  in  a  coun- 
try where  all  property  is  precarious.'  What 
w>ject  will  sow  his  land,  that  his  prince 
'may  reap  the  whole  harvest?  Parsimony 
ana  frugalhy  must  be  strangers  to  such  a 
people;Tor  will  any  man  save  to-day,  what 
ne  has  reason  to  'fear  will  be  taken  from 
him  to-morrow*  And  where  is  the  en- 
CMiragement  for  marrying?  Will  any  man 
think  of  raisinc;  children,  without  any  as- 
surance of  clothing  for  their  backs,  or  so 
much  as  food  for  their  bellies?  And  thus  by 
his  fatal  ambition,  he  must  have  lessened 
the  number  of  his  subjects,  not  only  by 
slaughter  and  destruction;  but  by  prevent- 
ing their  very  births,  he  has  done  as  much 
as  was  possible  towards  destroying  posterity 
itself. 

*Is  this  then  the  great,  the  invincible 


Lewis?  This  the  immortal  man,  the  lout 
fiuimant,  or  the  almighty,  as  his  flatterers 
have  called  him?  Is  this  the  man  that  is  so 
celebrated  for  his  conquests?  For  every 
subject  he  has  acquired,  has  he  not  lost 
three  that  were  his  inheritance?  Are  not 
his  troops  fewer,  and  those  neither  so  well 
fed,  clothed,  or  paid,  as  they  were  farmeriy, 
though  he  has  now  so  much  greater  cause 
to  exert  himself?  and  what  can  be  the  rea- 
son at  all  this,  but  that  his  revenue  is  a  great 
deal  leas,  his  subjects  are  either  poorer,  or 
not  so  many  to  be  plundered  by  ccDstant 
taxes  for  his  use? 

'  It  is  well  for  him  he  had  found  out  a  way 
to  steal  a  kingdom;*  if  he  had  gone  <hi  con- 
quering as  he  did  before,  his  ruin  had  been 
long  since  finished.  This  brings  to  my  mind 
a  saying  of  King  Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  a 
second  time  beat  the  Romans  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  was  complimented  by  his  gene^ 
rals:  "  Yes,"  says  he,  "  such  another  vic- 
tory and  I  am  quite  undone."  And  since  I 
have  mentioned  Pyrrhus  I  will  end  with  a 
very  good,  though  known,  story  of  this  am- 
bitious madman.  When  he  haJd  shown  the 
utmost  fondness  for  his  expedition  against 
the  Romans,  Cyneas,  his  chief  minister, 
asked  him  what  he  proposed  to  himself  by 
this  war?  "  Why,"  says  Pyrrhus,  "  to  con- 
quer the  Romans,  and  reduce  all  Italy  to 
my  obedience."  "What  then?"  says  Cy- 
neas. "To  pass  oyer  into  Sicily,  says 
Pyrrhus,  "  and  then  all  the  Sicilians  must 
be  our  subjects."  "And  what  does  your 
majesty  inteiid  next?"  "Why  truly,"  says 
the  king,  "  to  conquer  Carthage,  and  make 
myself  master  of  all  Africa. "  ' '  And  what, 
sir, "  says  the  minister,  "  is  to  be  the  end  of 
all  your  expeditions?"  "Why  then,"  says 
the  king,  "for  the  rest  of  our  lives  we  will 
sit  down  to  good  wine."  "  How,  sir,"  re- 
plied Cyneas,  "  to  better  than  we  have  now 
before  us?  Have  we  not  already  as  much  as 
we  can  drink?" 

'Riot  and  excess  are  not  the  becoming 
characters  of  princes;  but  if  Pyrrhus  and 
Lewis  had  debauched  like  Vitellius,  they 
had  been  less  hurtfiil  to  their  people.  Your 
humble  servant, 

T,  'PHILARrrHMUa* 


Na  181.]    Thursday,  Se/itember^,  1711. 

HI*  Isctrml*  vttm  dunos,  et  miwmeiinas  ultra 
>l>y.JBB.U.  14S. 

HoVd  by  the«e  lean,  we  pity  and  prolect. 

I  AM  more  pleased  with  a  letter  that  is 
filled  with  touches  of  nature  than  of  wit 
The  following  one  is  of  this  kind; 

'Sir, — ^Among  all  the  distresses  wWch 
happen  in  families,  I  do  not  remember  that 
you  have  touched  upon  the  marriage  o£ 
children  without  the  consent  of  theii'  pa- 
rents.   I  am  one  of  these  unfortunate  psr- 


•  The  kinfdom  orSptin,  niMd  by  Lotus  XrV.  ia  im. 
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I  was  aboDt  fifteen  when  I  took  the 
liberty  to  choose  for  myself;  and  have  ever 
mux  languished  under  the  displeasure  of 
an  inexorable  father,  who,  though  he  sees 
me  happv  in  the  best  of  husbands,  and 
blessed  with  very  fine  children,  can  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  me.  He  was 
so  Kind  to  roe  before  this  unhappy  accident 
that  indeed  it  makes  my  breach  of  duty,  in 
some  measure,  inexcusable ;  and  at  the  saiQe 
time  creates  in  me  such  a  tenderness  to- 
wards him,  that  I  love  him  above  all  thiiigs, 
and  would  die  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  I 
have  thrown  myself  at  his  feet,  and  be- 
sought him  with  tears  to  pardon  me;  but 
he  always  pushes  me  away,  and  spurns  me 
fiwm  him.  I  have  written  several  letters  to 
him,  but  he  will  neither  open  nor  receive 
them.  About  two  years  ago  I  sent  my  little 
boy  to  him,  dressed  in  a  new  apparel;  but 
the  child  returned  to  me  crying,  because  he 
said  his  grandfether  would  not  see  him,  and 
had  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of  his  house. 
My  mother  is  w<»i  over  to  my  aide,  but 
dares  not  mention  me  to  my  father,  for  fear 
of  provoking  him.  About  a  monUi  ago  he 
1^  sick  upon  his  bed,  and  in  great  danger 
of  his  Hfe:  1  was  pierced  to  the  heart  at  tlie 
Dews,  and  could  not  forbear  going  to  inquire 
after  his  health.  My  mother  tc«k  this  op- 
portunity of  sp>eaking  in  my  behalf:  she  told 
him,  with  abundance  of  tears,  that  I  was 
come  to  see  him,  that  I  could  not  speak  to 
her  for  weeping,  and  that  I  should  certainly 
break  ray  heart  if  he  refused  at  that  time 
to  give  me  his  blessing,  and  be  reconciled 
to  me.  He  was  so  far  from  relenting  to- 
wards me,  that  he  bid  her  speak  no  more 
of  me,  unless  she  had  a  mind  to  disturb  him 
in  his  last  moments;  for,  sir,  you  must  know 
that  he  has  the  reputation  of  an  honest  and 
ttligioas  man,  which  makes  my  misfortune 
so  much  the  greater.  God  be  thanked  he  is 
Mce  recovered:  but  his  severe  usage  has 
given  me  such  a  blow,  that  I  shall  soon  sink 
under  it,  vmless  I  may  be  relieved  by  any 
impresnoDS  which  the  reading  of  this  in 
7<3ur  paper  may  make  upon  him.  I  am, 
tir,&c.' 

Of  all  hardnesses  of  heart  there  is  none  so 
inexcttsable  as  that  of  parents  towards  their 
ehildren.  An  obstinate,  inflexible,  unfor- 
^ring  temper  is  odious  upon  all  occasions; 
bat  here  it  is  unnaturaL  The  love,  tender- 
ness, and  compassion,  which  are  apt  to 
arise  in  us  towards  those  who  depend  upon 
p»,  is  that  by  which  the  whole  world  of  life 
IS  nphdd.  The  Supreme  Being,  by  the 
^anscendent  excellency  and  goodness  of 
DM  nature,  extends  his  mercy  towards  all 
hi*  works;  and  because  his  creatures  have 
IX*  such  a  spontaneous  benevolence,  and 
Mmpassion  towards  those  who  are  under 
thdr  care  and  protection,  he  has  implanted 
in  them  an  instinct,  that  supplies  the  place 
«  this  inherent  goodness.  I  have  illus- 
trated this  kind  of  instinct  in  fimner  papers, 
*Bd  have  shown  how  it  runs  through  all  the  | 


species  of  brute  creatures,  as  indeed  the 
whole  animal  creation  subsists  by  it. 

This  instinct  in  man  is  more  general  and 
nnoircumscribed  than  in  brutes,  as  being 
enlaived  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  duty. 
For  if  we  consider  ourselves  attentively, 
we  shall  find  that  we  are  not  only  inclined 
to  love  those  who  descend  from  us,  but  that 
we  bear  a  kind  olf  "'rri,  or  natural  affec- 
tion, to  every  thing  which  relies  upon  us 
for  its  good  and  preservation.  Dependence 
is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity,  and  a 
greater  mcitement  to  tenderness  and  pity, 
than  any  other  motive  whatsoever. 

The  man,  therefore,  who,  notwithstand* 
ing  any  passion  or  resentment,  can  over* 
come  uiis  powerful  instinct,  and  extinguish 
natural  affection,  debases  his  mind  even 
below  brutality;  frustrates,  as  much  as  in 
him  lies,  the  great  design  of  Providence, 
and  strikes  out  of  his  nature  one  of  the  most 
divine  principles  that  is  planted  in  it. 

Among  innumerable  arguments  which 
might  be  brought  against  such  an  unrea- 
sonable proceeding,  I  shall  only  insist  on 
one.  We  make  it  the  condition  of  our  for- 
pveness  that  we  forgive  others.  In  our 
very  prayers  we  desire  no  more  than  to  be 
treated  by  this  kind  of  retaliation.  The  case 
therefore  before  us  seems  to  be  what  they 
call  a  'case  in  point;*  the  relation  between 
the  child  and  father,  being  what  comes 
nearest  to  that  between  a  creature  and  its 
Creator.  If  the  father  is  inexorable  to  the 
child  who  has  offieaided,  let  the  offence  be 
of  never  so  high  a  nature,  how  will  he  ad- 
dress himself  to  theSupreme  Being,  under 
the  tender  appellation  of  a  Father,  and  de- 
sire of  him  such  a  forgiveness  as  he  himself 
refuses  to  grant? 

To  this  Imight  add  many  other  religious, 
as  well  as  many  prudential  ccmaderations; 
but  if  the  last-mentioned  motive  does  not 
prevail,  I  despair  of  succeeding  by  any 
other,  and  shall  therefore  conclude  my 
paper  with  a  very  remarkable  story,  whicn 
IS  recorded  in  an  old  chronicle  published 
by  Freher,  among  the  writers  of  the  Gej^ 
man  history. 

Eginhart,  who  was  secretary  to  Charles 
the  tJreat,  becam^  exceeding  popular  bjr 
his  behaviour  in  that  post.  lus  great  abib- 
ties  gained  him  the  favour  of  ms  master, 
and  ue  esteem  of  the  whole  court  Imma, 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  was  so  pleased 
with  his  person  and  conversation,  that  she 
fell  in  love  with  him.  As  she  was  one  of 
the  greatest  beauties  of  the  age,  "Eginhart 
answered  her  with  a  more  than  equal  re- 
turn of  passion.  They  stifled  their  flames 
for  some  time,  under  apprehension  of  the 
fatal  consequences  that  might  ensue.  Eg- 
inhart at  length,  resolved  to  hazard  all, 
rather  than  uve  deprived  of  one  whom 
his  heart  was  so  much  set  upon,  conveyed 
himself  one  night  into  the  princess's  apart 
ment,  and  knocking  gentiy  at  the  door,  was 
admitted  as  a  person  who  had  somethinKto 
comnnuucate  to  her  from  the  emperor.  Ue 
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■was  with  her  in  private  most  part  of  the 
night;  but  upon  ms  preparing  to  go  away 
about  break  of  day,  he  observed  that  there 
had  fallen  a  great  snow  during  his  stay  with 
the  princess.    This  very  much  perplexed 
him,  lest  the  prints  of  his  feet  in  the  snow 
might  make  oiscoveries  to  the  king,  who 
often  used  to  visit  his  daughter  in  the  morn- 
ing.    He  acqu^ted  the  princess  Imma 
with  lus  fears;  who,  after  some  consulta- 
tions upon  the  matter,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  let  her  carry  him  through  the  snow  upon 
her  own  shoulders.     It  happened,  that  the 
emperor,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  was  at 
that  time  up  and  walking  in  his  chamber, 
when  upon  looking  through  the  window  he 
perceived  his  daughter  tottering  under  her 
burden,  and  carrying  his  fiivt  minister 
across  the  snow;  which  she  had  no  sooner 
done,  but  she  returned  again  with  the  ut- 
most speed  to  her  own  apartment.     The 
emperor  was  extremely  troubled  and  asto- 
nished at  this  accident:  but  resolved  to 
speak  nothing  of  it  until  a  proper  opportu- 
mty.    In  the  mean  time,  Eginhart  knowing 
that  what  he  had  done  could  not  be  long  a 
secret,  determined  to  retire  from  court; 
and  in  order  to  it,  begged  the  emperor  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  dismiss  him,  pre- 
tending a  kind  of  discontent  at  his  not  hav- 
ing been  rewarded  for  his  long  services. 
The  emperor  would  not  give  a  direct  an- 
swer to  his  petition,  but  told  him  he  would 
think  of  it,  and  appointed  a  cert^  day 
when  he  would  let  mm  know  his  pleasure. 
He  then  called  together  the  most  faithful 
of  his  counsellors,  and  acquain^e  them 
with  his  secretary's  crime,  asked  them 
their  advice  in  so  delicate  an  affitir.    The 
most  of  them  gave  their  opinion,  that  the 
person  could  not  be  too  severely  punished, 
who  had  thus  dishonoured  his  master.  Upon 
the  whole  debate,  the  emperor  declared  it 
was  his  opinion,  that  Eginhart's  pmish- 
ment  would  rather  increase  than  diminish 
uie  shame  of  his  family,  and  that  therefore 
he  thought  it  the  most  adnsable  to  wear 
out  the  memory  of  the  fact,  by  matrying 
him  to  his  daughter.    Accordingly,  Egin- 
hart was  called  in,  and  acquiunted  by  the 
emperor,  that  he  should  no  longer  have 
any  pretence  of  complaining  his  services 
were  not  rewarded,  tor  that  the  princess 
Imma  should  be  given  him  in  marri^e, 
with  a  dower  suitsfole  to  her  quality;  which 
was  soon  after  performed  accordingly.    L. 


respondents,  two  of  which  you  shall  have 
as  follows: 


Na  182.]    Friday,  SefUember  tX,  1711, 

Pbu  akwa  mam  mMt  bkbet— — 

Jni.Stt.Ti.  ISO. 
nn  Utter  onrbaluun  Uh  swMt.  ' 

As  all  parts  of  human  life  come  under 
my  observaticm,  my  reader  must  not  make 
uncharitable  inferences  from  my  speaking 
knowingly  of  that  sort  of  crime  which  is  at 
present  treated  of.  He  will,  I  hope,  sup- 
pose I  know  it  oily  from  the  letters  of  cor- 


'Mr.  Spectatoh, — It  is  wonderful  to 
me  th^t  among  the  many  enormities  which 
you  have  treated  of,  you  have  not  men- 
tioned that  of  wenching,  and  particularly 
the  ensnaring  part  I  mean  that  it  is  a 
thing  very  fit  for  your  pen,  to  expose  the 
vijlany  oi  the  practice  of  deluding  women. 
You  are  to  know,  sir,  that  I  myself  am  a 
woman  who  have  been  one  of  the  unhappy 
that  have  fallen  into  this  misfortune,  and 
that  by  the  insinuation  of  a  very  worthless 
fellow  who  served  others  in  the  same  man- 
ner, both  before  my  ruin,  and  since  that 
time.  I  had;  as  soon  as  the  rascal  left  me, 
so  much  iniUgnation  and  resolation,  as  not 
to  go  upon  the  town,  as  the  phrase  -  is,  but 
took  to  work  for  my  living  in  an  obscure 
place,  out  of  the  knowledge  of  all  with 
whom  I  was  before  acquainted. 

'  It  is  the  ordinaiy  practice  and  business 
of  life,  with  a  set  of  idle  fellows  about  this 
town,  to  write  letters,  send  messages,  and 
form  appointments  with  littie  raw  untlunk- 
ing  g^rls,  and  leave  them  after  possession 
of  them,  without  any  mercy,  to  shame,  in- 
famv,  poverty,  and  disease.  Were  you  to 
read  the  nauseous  impertinences  which  are 
written  on  these  occadons,  and  to  see  the 
silly  creatures  sighing  over  them,  it  could 
not  but  be  matter  of  mirth  as  well  as  pity. 
A  littie  'prentice  girl  of  mine  has  been  for 
some  time  applied  to  by  an  Irish  fellow, 
who  dresses  very  fine,  and  struts  in  a  laced 
coat,  and  is  the  admiration  of  seamstresses 
who  are  imder  age  in  town.  Ever  since  I 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  matter,  I 
have  debarred  my  'prentice  from  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.  But  the  other  day  he  bespoke 
some  cravats  of  me:  I  went  out  of  the  snop, 
and  left  his  mistress  to  put  them  up  in  a 
band-box,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  him  when 
his  man  called.  When  I  came  into  the 
shop  ^ain,  I  took  occasion  to  send  her 
away,  and  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  box . 
written  these  words,  "  Why  would  you  ruin 
charmless  creature  that  loves  you?  Then 
in  the  lid,  "There  is  no  redsting  Stre- 
phon. "  I  searched  a  littie  further,  and  found 
in  the  rim  of  the  box,  "At  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  come  in  a  hackney-coach  at  the 
end  of  our  street"  This  was  enough  to 
alarm  me;  I  sent  away  the  things,  aitdUxdc. 
my  measures  accordingly.  An  hour  or  two 
before  the  appointed  time  I  examined  my 
young  lady,  and  found  her  trunk  stuffed 
with  impertinent  letters  and  an  old  scroll 
of  parchment  in  Latin,  which  her  lover  had 
sent  her  as  a  settiement  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year.  Among  other  tlungs,, there  -was  also 
the  best  lace  I  had  in  my  shop  to  make 
him  a  present  for  cravats.  I  was  very  gjad 
of  this  last  circumstance,  because  I  could 
veiv  conscientiously  swear  i^ainst  him  that 
he  had  enticed  my  servant  away,  and  was 
her  accomplice  in  robbing  me:  I  procured 
a  warrant  against  him  accordingly.    £very 
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thing  was  now  prepared,  and  the  tender 
hour  of  love  approaching,  I  who  had  acted 
for  myself  in  my  youth  the  same  senseless 
part,  knew  how  to  manage  accordingly; 
therefore,  after  having  locked  up  my  maid, 
and  not  being  so  much  unlike  her  in  height 
and  shape,  as  in  a  huddled  way  not  to  pass 
for  her,  1  delivered  the  bundle  demgnra  to 
be  carried  off,  to  her  lover's  man,  who  came 
with  the  signal  to  receive  them.  Thus  I 
followed  after  to  the  coach,  inhere,  when  I 
■aw  his  master  take  them  in,  I  cried  out, 
Thieves!  Thieves!  and  the  constable  with 
his  attendants  seized  my  expecting  lover. 
I  kept  myself  unobserved  untii  I  saw  the 
crowd  somciently  increased,  and  then  ap- 
peared to  declare  the  goods  to  be  mine; 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  my  man  of 
mode  put  into  the  round-house,  with  the 
stolen  wares  by  him,  to  be  produced  in 
eridence  against  him  the  next  morning. 
This  matter  is  notoriously  known  to  be 
&ct;  and  I  have  been  contented  to  save  my 
Intiitice,  and  to  take  a  year's  rent  of  this 
mortified  lover,  not  to  appear  farther  in 
the  matter.  This  was  some  penance;  but, 
nr,  is  this  enough  for  villany  of  much  more 
peraidous  consequence  than  the  trifles  for 
which  he  was  to  have  been  indicted  ?  Should 
not  yon,  and  all  men  of  any  parts  or  honour, 
pot  things  upon  so  right  a  foot,  as  that  such 
a  rascal  should  not  laugh  at  the  imputation 
of  what  he  was  really  guilty,  and  dread 
being  accused  of  that  for  which  he  was  ai> 
rested.' 

'  In  a  word,  ar,  it  is  in  the  power  of  you, 
ind  such  as  I  hope  you  are,  to  make  it  as 
in&mous  to  rob  a  poor  creature  of  her 
honwr  as  her  clothes.  I  leave  this  to  your 
consideTation,  only  take  leave  (which  I 
cannot  do  without  sighing,)  to  remark  to 
von,  that  if  this  had  been  the  sense  of  man- 
kind thirty  years  ago,  I  should  have  av(rided 
a  life  spent  in  poverty  and  shame.  I  am, 
«r,  your  humble  servant, 

'ALICE  THREADNEEDLE.' 

'Round-house,  Sept  9. 
•  Ms.  Spectatoh, — I  am  a  man  of  plea- 
sure about  town,  but  by  the  stupidity  <rf  a 
dull  rogue  of  a  justice  of  peace,  and  an  in- 
dolent constable,  upjon  the  oath  of  an  old 
harridan,  am  imprisoned  here  for  theft, 
when  I  designed  only  fornication.  The 
midnight  magistrate  as  he  conveyed  me 
•long,  had  you  in  his  mouth,  and  said,  this 
yould  make  a  pure  story  for  the  Spectator. 
I  hope,  sir,  you  won't  pretend  to  wit,  and 
^e  the  TOut  of  dull  roeues  of  busmess. 
The  worid  is  so  altered  of  late  years,  that 
uiere  was  not  a  man  who  would  knock 
down  a  watchman  in  my  behalf,  but  I  was 
WTied  off  with  as  much  triumph  as  if  I 
Md  been  a  pick-pocket  At  this  rate, 
*here  is  an  end  of  all  the  wit  and  humour 
u>  the  world.  The  time  was  when  all  the 
J*Mt  whoremongers  in  the  neig^bour^ 
hood  would  have  rose  against  the  cuckolds 
>■>  my  rcKue.    If  f«anitcatl(«  is  to  be  sc^- 


dalous,  half  the  fine  things  that  have  been 
writ  by  most  of  the  wits  of  the  last  age 
may  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 
Harkee,  Mr.  Spec,  do  not  be  queer;  after 
having  done  some  things  pretty  well,  don't 
begin  to  write  at  that  rate  that  no  gentle- 
man can  read  thee.  Be  true  to  love,  and 
bum  your  Seneca.  You  do  not  expect  me 
to  write  my  name  from  hence,  but  I  am 
your  unknown  humble,  8cc'  T. 


No.  183.]  Saturday,  September  29,  iril, 

liftiv  ^vttm  vexxa  Ktytiv  arv^oiriv  e^oiv. 

Sometimes  ftir  tmtli  in  fiction  we  diifiiifle ; 
Bometlmee  prewnt  ber  nalied  to  men'i  ejret. 

Fables  were  the  first  pieces  of  wit  that 
made  their  app«irance  in  the  world,  and 
have  been  still  highly  valued,  not  only  in 
times  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  but  among 
the  most  polite  ages  of  mankind.  Jotham^ 
fable  <^  the  trees*  is  the  oldest  that  is  ex- 
tant, and  as  beautiful  as  any  which  have 
been  made  since  that  time.  Nathan's  fable 
of  the  poor  man  and  his  lambf  is  likewise 
more  ancient  than  any  that  is  extant,  be- 
sides the  above-mentioned,  and  had  so  good 
an  effect,  as  to  convey  instruction  to  the  ear 
of  a  king  without  offending  it,  and  to  bring 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart  to  a  right 
sense  of  his  guilt  and  his  duty.  We  find 
jEsop  in  the  most  distant  ages  of  Greece: 
and  if  we  look  into  the  very  beginning  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Rome,:^  we  see  a 
mutiny  among  the  common  i>eople  appeas- 
ed by  a  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  limbs, 
which  was  indeed  very  proper  to  gain  the 
attention  of  an  incensed  rabble,  at  a  time 
when  perhaps  they  would  have  torn  to 
pieces  any  man  who  had  preached  the 
same  doctrine  to  them  in  an  open  and  direct 
manner.  As  fables  took  their  birth  in  the 
very  infancy  of  learning,  they  never  flour- 
ished more  than  when  learning  was  at  its 
greatest  height  To  jiistify  this  assertion, 
I  shall  put  my  reader  in  mind  of  Horace, 
the  greatest  wit  and  critic  in  the  Augustan 
age;  and  of  Boileau,  the  most  correct  poet 
among  the  modems;  not  to  mention  La 
Fontame,  who  by  this  way  of  writing  is 
come  more  into  vogue  than  any  other  au- 
thor of  our  times. 

The  fables  I  have  here  mentioned  are 
raised  altogether  upon  brutes  and  vegeta- 
bles, with  some  of  our  own  species  mixed 
among  them,  when  the  moral  hath  so  re- 
quired. But  besides  this  kind  of  fable,  there 
IS  another  in  which  the  actors  are  passions, 
virtues,  vices,  and  other  imaginary  persons 
of  the  like  nature.  Some  of  the  ancient 
critics  will  have  it,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey of  Homer  are  fables  of  this  natare;  and 
that  the  several  names  of  gods  and  heroes 
are  nothing  else  but  the  Mcctions  of  the 
mind  in  a  visible   shape  and  character. 


•  Jtidgea  ix.  8-15.  t «  8««.  xll.  1—4 
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Thus  they  tell  us,  that  AchUles,  in  the  first 
Iliad,  represents  anger,  or  the  irascible 
part  of  human  nature;  that  upon  drawing 
his  swoi-d  ag^nst  his  superior  in  a  full  as- 
sembly, Pdlas  is  only  another  name  for 
reason,  which  checks  and  advises  him  Jipon 
that  occasion;  and  at  her  first  appearance 
touches  him  upon  the  head,  that  i>art  of 
the  man  being  looked  upon  as  the  seat  of 
reason.  And  thus  of  the  rest  of  the  poem^ 
As  for  the  Odyssev,  I  think  it  is  plain  that 
Horace  ccxisiderea  it  as  one  of  tnese  alle- 
gorical fables,  by  the  moral  which  he  has 
given  us  of  several  parts  of  it  The  great- 
est Italian  wits  have  applied  themselves  to 
the  writing  of  this  latt^  kind  of  fables. 
Spenser's  Fairy-Queen  is  <Hie  continued 
series  of  them  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  that  admirable  work.  If  we  look 
into  the  finest  prose  autiiors  of  antiquity, 
such  as  Cicero,  Flato,  Xenophon,  and  many 
others^  we  shall  find  that  this  was  likewise 
their  favourite  kind  of  fable.  I  shall  only 
fitrther  observe  upon  it,  that  the  first  of 
this  sort  that  made  any  considerable  figure 
in  the  world,  was  that  of  Hercules  meeting 
with  Pleasure  and  Virtue  ;  which  was  in- 
vented by  Prodicus,  who  lived  before  So- 
crates, and  in  the  first  davmings  of  philo- 
'sophy.  He  used  to  travel  through  Gfreece 
by  virtue  of  this  fable,  which  procured  him 
a  kind  reception  in  all  the  market  towns, 
where  he  never  failed  telling  it  as  soon  as 
he  had  gathered  an  audience  about  him. 

After  this  short  preface,  which  I  have 
made  up  of  such  materials  as  my  memory 
does  at  present  surest  to  me,  before  I  pre- 
sent my  reader  with  a  fable  of  this  kind, 
which  I  de^gn  as  the  entertainment  of  the 
present  Pjaper,  I  must  in  a  few  words  open 
the  occasion  of  it. 

In  the  account  which  Plato  gives  us  of 
the  ccmversation  and  behaviour  of  Socrates, 
the  morni]^  he  was  to  die,  he  tells  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance: 

When  Socrates  his  fetters  were  knocked 
off  (as  was  usual  to  be  done  on  the  day  that 
the  condemned  person  was  to  be  executed) 
being  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples, 
and  laying  one  of  his  legs  over  the  other, 
in  a  very  unconcerned  posture,  he  began 
to  rub  it  where  it  had  been  galled  by  the 
iron;  and  whether  it  was  to  show  the  in- 
difi«Tcnce  with  which  he  entertained  the 
thoughts  of  Us  approaching  death,  or  (after 
his  usual  manneiO  to  take  eveir  occasion, 
of  philosophizing  upon  some  useful  subject, 
he  observed  the.  pleasure  of  that  sensation 
which  now  arose  in  those  very  parts  of  his 
1^,  that  just  before  had  been  so  much 
pained  by  the  fetter.  Upon  this  he  reflect- 
ed on  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in 
genera],  and  how  constantly  they  succeed 
one  another.  To  this  he  added,  that  if  a 
man  of  good  genius  for  a  fable  were  to  re- 
present the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in 
that  way  cf  writing,  he  would  probably 
Mn  them  together  after  such  a  manner. 
Out  it  would  DC  impowble  far  the  ao«  to 


come  into  any  place  without  being  followed 
by  the  other. 

It  is  possible,  that  if  Plato  had  thoi^ht  it 
proper  at  such  a  time  to  describe  Socrates 
launching  out  into  a  discourse  which  was 
not  of  a  piece  with  the  business  of  the  day, 
he  would  have  enlarged  upon  this  hint^ 
and  have  drawn  it  out  into  some  t}eauti6d 
allegory  or  fable.  But  since  he  has  not 
done  it,  I  shall  attempt  to  write  cne  myself 
in  the  spirit  of  that  divine  author. 

'There  were  two  families  which  from 
the  beginning  of  the  worid  were  as  opposite 
to  each  other  as  li^t  and  darkness.  The 
one  of  them  lived  m  heaven,  and  the  other 
in  hell.  The  youngest  descendant  of  the 
first  family  was  Pleasure,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Happiness,  who  was  the  child 
of  Virtue,  who  was  the  offspring  of  the 
gods.  These,  as  I  said  before,  had  their 
habitation  in  heaven.  The  youngest  of  the 
opposite  family  was  P^n,  who  was  the  son 
ot  Misery,  who  was  the  child  of  Vice,  who 
was  the  ofispring  of  the  Furies.  The  habi- 
tation of  this  race  of  beings  was  in  hell. 

'  The  middle  station  of  nature  between  . 
these  two  oppodte  extremes  was  the  earth, 
which  was  mhabited  by  creatures  of  a  mid- 
dle kind,  ndther  so  virtuous  as  the  one, 
nor  so  vicious  as  the  other,  but  partaking 
of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  these  two 
opposite  families.    Jujnter  considering  that ' 
the  species,  commonly  called  man,  was  too 
virtuous  to  be  miserable,  and  too  vicious  to 
be  happy;  that  he  might  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  good  and  the  bad,  ordered 
the  two  youngest  of  the  above-mentioned 
families,  Pleasure,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Happiness,  aiui  Pain  who  was  the  son  of 
Misery,  to  meet  one  another  upon  this  part 
of  nature  which  lay  in  the  half  way  be- 
tween them,  having  promised  to  settle  it 
upon  them  both,  provided  they  could  agree 
upon  the  divinon  of  it,  so  as  to  share  man- 
kind between  them. 

<  Pleasure  and  Pain  were  no  sooner  met 
in  their  new  habitation,  but  they  imme- 
diately agreed  upon  tlus  point,  that  Plea- 
sure snould  take  possesion  of  the  virtaoos, 
and  Pain  of  the  vicious  part  of  that  spetiea 
which  was  given  up  to  them.  But  upon 
examining  to  which  of  them  any  indiviwial 
they  met  with  belonged,  they  found  each 
of  them  had  a  right  to  him;  for  that,  con- 
trary to  what  they  had  seen  in  thdr  old 
places  of  residence,  there  was  no  persoD  so 
vicious  who  had  not  some  good  in  him,  nor 
any  person  so  virtuous  who  had  not  in  luna 
some  eviL  The  truth  of  it  is,  they  generally 
found  upon  search,  that  in  the  most  vicious 
man  Pleasure  miriit  lay  claim  to  an  huh- 
dredth  part,  and  Uiat  in  the  most  virtuous 
man  Pain  might  come  in  for  at  least  two- 
thirds.  This  they  saw  would  occa»an  end- 
less disputes  between  them,  unless  th^ 
could  come  to  some  accommodation.  To 
this  end  there  was  a  marriage  proposed 
between  them,  and  at  length  cocMOluded. 
By  this  means  it  is  tliat  we  find  Pleaaare 
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and  Pain  are  sach  constant  yoke-fellows, 
and  that  they  either  make  their  visits  to- 
gether, or  are  never  far  asunder.  If  Pain 
comes  into  a  heart  he  b  quickly  followed 
bf  Pleasure;  and  if  Pleasure  enter,  you 
mar  be  sore  Pun  is  not  far  off. 

'"Bat  notvdthstuiding  this  marriage  was 
Ter^  convenient  for  the  two  parties,  it  did 
not  seem  to  answer  the  intention  of  Jupiter 
h  sending  them  among  mankind.  To  re- 
medy therefore  this  inconvenience,  it  was 
stipolated  between  them  by  article,  and 
ccnfirmed  by  the  consent  of  each  family, 
that  notwithstanding  they  here  possessed 
the  species  indifferently;  upon  the  death 
of  every  angle  person,  if  he  was  found  to 
have  in  him  a -certain  proportion  of  evil, 
he  should  be  despatched  into  the  infernal 
regions  by  a  passixirt  from  Pun,  there  to 
dwell  with  Misery,  Vice,  and  the  Furies. 
Or  on  the  contrary,  if  he  had  in  him  a  cet^ 
tm  proportion  of  good,  he  should  be  de- 
spatcned  into  heaven  by  a  passport  from 
PleasuTC,  there  to  dwell  wi&  Happiness, 
Vhtue,  and  the  gods.'  L. 


Na  184.]     Monday,  October  1,  ini. 


in  loBfo  flu  Ml  ol 


^brepcio 


•oniniiiiL 
Jt$  Pat.  T.  960. 


— Who  labonn  long,  may  be  aDowed  to  deep. 

When  a  man  has  discovered  a  new  vein 
of  humour,  it  often  carries  him  much  &r- 
ther  than  he  expected  from  it  My  corre- 
spondents take  the  hint  I  give  them,  and 
pursue  it  into  speculations  which  I  never 
thought  of  at  my  first  starting  it  This  has 
been  the  fate  of  my  paper  on  the  match  of 
giiniung,  which  has  already  produced  a 
second  paper  nn  parallel  suDJects,  and 
breoght  me  the  following  letter  by  the  last 
Mat  I  shall  not  premise  any  thing  to  it 
nither  than  that  it  is  built  on  matter  of 
fact,  and  is  as  foUows: 

'Sir, — You  have  already  obliged. the 
world  with  a  discourse  upon  pinning,  and 
have  since  proceeded  to  whistling,  from 
whence  you  at  length  came  to  yawning; 
from  this,  I  think,  you  may  make  a  very 
natural  transition  to  sleeping.  I  there- 
fore recommend  to  you  for  the  subject  of  a 
paper  the  following  advertisement,  which 
about  two  months  ago  was  given  into  every 
body's  hands,  and  may  be  seen  with  some 
additions  in  tiie  Daily  Coorant  of  August 
the  ninth. 

"  Nicholas  Hart,  who  slept  last  year  in 
Saint  Bartholomew's  hospital,  intends  to 
deep  this  year  at  the  Cock  and  Bottle  in 
Utde-Britain." 

'Having  ance  inquired  into  the  matter 
«f  feet,  I  find  that  the  above-mentioned 
iMdiolas  Hart  is  every  year  seized  with  a 
perio^cal  fit  of  sleeping,  which  begins  upon 
the  fifth  of  August,  and  ends  on  the  ele- 
venth cfthe  same  month : 
35 


On  the  first  of  that  month  he  gtew  dull; 

On  the  second,  appeared  drowsy; 

On  the  third,  fell  a  yawning; 

On  the  fourth,  began  to  nod; 

On  the  fifth,  dropped  asleep; 

On  the  nxth,  was  heard  to  snore; 

On  the  seventh,  turned  himself  in  his  bedj 

On  the  aghth,  recovered  his  former  po»« 
tnte; 

On  the  ninth,  fell  a  stretcWng; 

On  the  tenth,  about  midnight,  awaked; 

On  the  eleventh,  in  the  morning,  called 
for  a  little  small  beer. 

'  TWs  account  I  'have  extracted  out  of 
the  ioumal  of  this  sleeping  worthy,  as  it 
has  Seen  faithfiilly  Kept  by  a  gentleman  of 
Lincoln's-inn  who  has  unaertaken  to  be  his 
historiographer.  I  have  sent  it  to  you,  not 
only  as  it  represents  the  actions  of  Nicholas 
Hart,  but  as  it  seems  a  very  natural  picture 
of  the  life  of  many  an  honest  English  gen- 
tieman,  whose  wnole  history,  very  often, 
consists  of  yawning,  nodding,  stretching, 
timing,  sleeping,  drinking  and  the  like  ex- 
traordinary particulars.  I  do  not  question, 
sir,  that,  if  you  pleased,  you  could  put  out 
an  advertisement  not  unlike  the  above- 
mentioned,  of  several  men  of  figure;  that 
Mr.  John  Such-a-one,  gentleman,  or  Tho- 
mas Such-a-one,  eSquire,  who  slept  in  the 
country  last  summer,  intends  to  sleep  in 
town  this  winter.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
the  drowsy  part  of  our  species  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  very  honest  gentlemen,  who 
live  quietly  among  their  neighbours,  with- 
out ever  disturbing  the  public  peace.  They 
are  drones  without  strni^s.  I  could  heartiljr 
wish,  that  several  turbulent,  restless,  ambi- 
tious spirits,  would  for  a  while  change 
places  with  these  good  men,  and  enter 
themselves  into  Nicholas  Hart's  fraternity. 
Could  one  but  lay  asleep  a  few  busy  heads 
which  I  could  name,  from  the  first  of  No- 
vember next  to  the  first  of  May  ensuing,* 
I  question  not  but  it  would  very  much  re- 
dound to  the  quiet  of  particular  persons,  as 
well  as  to  the  oenefit  of  the  public 

'  But  to  return  to  Nicholas  Hart:  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  you  will  think  it  a  very  extraor- 
dinaiy  circumstance  for  a  man  to  gain  his 
livelihood  by  sleeping,  and  that  rest  should 
procure  a  man  sustenance  as  well  as  indus- 
try; yet  so  it  is,  that  Nicholas  got  last  year 
enough  to  support  himself  for  a  twelve- 
month. I  am  likewise  informed  that  he 
has  this  year  had  a  very  comfortable  nap. 
The  poets  value  themselves  very  much  for 
sleeping  on  Parnassus,  but  I  never  heard 
they  got  a  groat  by  it  On  the  contrary, 
our  fhend  Nicholas  gets  more  by  sleeping 
than  he  could  by  working,  and  may  be  more 
properly  said,  than  ever  Homer  was,  to 
have  haid  golden  dreams.  Juvenal  indeed 
mentions  a  drowsy  husband  who  raised  an 
estate  by  snoring,  out  then  he  is  represented 


*  At  tbat  time  tin  leaiion  of  puUuaent  amdlr  eon- 
tinuad  ftom  Nowmber  till  U  a/. 
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to  have  dept  what  the  common  people 
call  a  dog's  sleep;  or  if  his  sleep  was  real, 
his  wife  was  awake,  and  about  her  busi- 
ness. Your  pen,  which  loves  to  moralize 
upon  all  subjects,  may  raise  something,  me- 
thinks,  on  this  circiunstance  also,  and  point 
out  to  us  those  sets  of  men,  who,  instead  of 
growing  rich  by  an  honest  industry  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  favour  of  tne  great, 
by  making  themselves  agreeable  compa- 
nions in  the  participations  of  luxury  and 
pleasure. 

'  I  most  further  acquaint  you,  wr,  that 
one  of  the  most  eminent  pens  in  Grub- 
street  is  now  employed  in  writing  the  dream 
of  this  miraculous  sleeper,  which  I  hear 
will  be  of  more  than  ordinary  length,  as  it 
must  contain  all  the  particulars  that  are 
supposed  to  have  passed  in  his  ims^ination 
dunng  so  long  a  sleep.  He  is  said  to  have 
gone  already  through  three  days  and  three 
nights  of  it,  and  to  have  comprised  in  them 
the  most  remarkable  passages  of  the  four 
first  empires  of  the  world.  If  he  can  keep 
free  from  party  strokes,  his  work  may  be 
of  use;  but  this  I  much  doubt,  having  been 
informed  by  one  of  his  friends  and  confi- 
dents, that  he  has  spoken  some  things  of 
Nimrod  with  too  great  freedom.  I  am  ever, 
ar,  8cc'  L. 


Na  185.]     Tuaday,  October  2,  1711. 

^Tutane  aniniii  calenibtulns  ? 

Firf.  JCn.  i.  15. 
And  dwell!  nich  flirjr  io  celestial  breuU  7 

There  is  nothing  in  which  men  more 
deceive  themselves  than  in  what  the  world 
calls  zeal.  There  are  so  many  pasdons 
which  hide  themselves  under  it,  and  so 
many  mischiefs  arising  from  it,  that  some 
have  gone  so  for  as  to  say  it  would  have 
been  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  if  it  had 
never  been-  reckoned  in  the  'Catalogue  of 
virtues.  It  is  certain,  where  it  is  once 
laudable  and  prudential,  it  is  an  hundred 
times  criminal  and  erroneous;  nor  can  it  be 
otherwise,  if  we  consider  that  it  operates 
with  equal  violence  in  all  religions,  how- 
ever oppodte  they  may  be  to  one  another, 
and  in  all  the  subdiviuois  of  each  religion 
in  particular. 

We  arc  told  by  some  of  the  Jewish  rab- 
Uins,  that  the  first  murder  was  occasioned 
by  a  religious  controversy;  and  if  we  had 
the  whole  history  of  zeal  from  the  days  of 
Ciun  to  our  own  times,  we  should  see  it 
filled  with  so  many  scenes  of  slaughter 
and  bloodshed,  as  would  make  a  wise  man 
very  careM  bow  he  suffers  himself  to 
be  actuated  by  such  a  prindple,  when  it 
only  regards  matters  of  opinion  uid  specu- 
lation. 

1  would  have  every  zealous  man  examine 
his  heart  thoroughly,  and,  I  believe,  he  will 
often  find,  that  what  he  calls  a  zeal  for  his 
religion,  is  either  pride,  interest,  or  ill- 
nature.  A  man,  who  differs  from  another  in 


opinion,  sets  himself  above  him  in  his  own 
judgment,  and  in  several  particulars  pre 
tends  to  be  the  wiser  person.  This  i»  a 
great  provocation  to  the  proud  man,  and 
gives  a  very  keen  edge  to  what  he  calls  his 
zeal.  And  that  this  is  the  case  very  often, 
we  may  observe  from  the  behaviour  of 
some  of  the  most  zealous  for  orthodoxy, 
who  have  often  great  friendships  and  inti- 
macies with  vicious  immoral  men,  provided 
they  do  but  a^ree  with  them  in  Uie  same 
scheme  of  behef.  The  reason  is,  because 
the  vicious  believer  gives  the  precedency 
to  the  virtuous  man,  and  allows  the  good 
Christian  to  be  the  worthier  person,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  cannot  come  up  to  his 
perfections.  This  we  find  exemplified  in 
that  trite  passage  which  we  see  quoted  in 
almost  every  system  of  ethics,  though  upon 
another  occasion: 


video  meliora  proboqne, 

Deterioni  leqaor 


ObU.  MH.  tU.  so. 


I  tee  the  right,  end  I  approve  it  too ; 
Condemn  Ue  wrong,  and  yt  the  wrong  pime. 


On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  if  oar  zeal 
were  true  and  genuine,  we  should  be  much 
more  angry  with  a  sinner  than  a  heretic; 
snce  there  are  several  cases  which  may 
excuse  the  latter  befbi:e  his  great  Judge, 
but  none  which  can  excuse  the  former. 

Interest  is  likewise  a  great  inflamer,  and 
sets  a  man  on  persecution  onder  the  colour 
of  zeaL  For  this  reason  we  find  none  are 
so  forward  to  promote  the  true  worship  by 
fire  and  sword,  as  those  who  find  thar  pre- 
sent account  in  it  But  I  shall  extend  the 
word  interest  to  a  lar^r  meaning  than 
what  is  generally  given  it,  as  it  relates  to 
our  spiritual  safety  and  welfare,  as  well  as 
to  our  temporal.  A  man  is  glad  to  gain 
numbers  on  his  side^  as  they  serve  to 
strengthen  him  in  his  private  oi^ions. 
Every  proselyte  is  like  a  new  argument  for 
the  establishment  of  his  feith.  It  makes  him 
believe  that  his  principles  carry  conviction 
with  them,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  be 
true  when  he  finds  they  are  comformable  to 
the  reason  of  others,  as  well  as  to  his  own. 
And  that  this  temper  of  mind  deludes  a 
man  very  often  into  an  opinion  of  his  zeal, 
may  appear  from  the  common  behaviour 
of  the  atheist,  who  maintains  and  spreads 
his  opinions  with  as  much  heat  as  those 
who  believe  they  do  it  only  out  of  a  passion 
for  God's  glory. 

ni-nature  is  another  dreadful  imitator  of 
zeaL  Many  a  good  man  may  have  a  natu- 
ral rancour  and  malice  in  his  heart,  which 
has  beoi  in  some  measure  quelled  uid  sub- 
dued oy  religion;  but  if  it  finds  any  pre- 
tence of  br«iking  out,  which  does  not  seem 
to  him  inoondstent  with  the  daties  of  a 
Christian,  it  throws  off  all  restraint,  and 
rages  in  its  Ml  fury.  Zeal  is,  therefore,  a 
great  ease  to  a  malicious  man.,  by  making 
him  believe  he  does  God  service,  whilst  he  is 
gratifying  the  bent  of  a  perverse  revengefiil 
temper.    For  this  reason  we  find  that  mott 
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of  the  massacres  and  devastations  which 
have  been  irt  the  world,  have  taken  their 
rise  from  a  fiirious  pretended  zeaL 

I  love  to  see  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  mat- 
ter, and  especially  when  his  zeal  shows 
itsdf  for  advancing  morality,  and  promot- 
iiK  the  happiness  of  maiikind.  But  when 
I  find  the  instruments  he  works  with  are 
racks  and  gibbets,  gallevs  and  dungeons: 
when  he  imprisons  men  s  persons,  confis- 
cates their  estates,  ruins  their  families, 
and  bums  the  body  to  save  the  soul,  I  can- 
not stick  to  pronounce  of  such  a  one,  that 
(whatever  he  may  think  d  his  falUi  and 
religion)  his  faith  is  vain,  and  his  religion 
unprofitable. 

After  having  treated  of  these  false  zea- 
lots in  religion,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning 
a  monstrous  species  of  men,  who  one  would 
not  think  had  any  existence  in  nature,  were 
they  not  to  be  met  with  in  ordinaiy  Conver- 
sation, I  mean  the  zealots  in  atheismi  One 
would  fancy  that  these  men,  though  they 
fall  short,  in  every  other  respect,  of  those 
who  make  a  profession  of  religion,  would 
at  least  outshine  them  in  this  particular, 
and  be  exempt  from  that  angle  fault  which 
seems  to  grow  ait  of  the  imprudent  fer- 
Yours  of  religion.  Biit  so  it  is,  that  infidelity 
b  propagated  with  as  much  fierceness  and 
contention,  wrath  and  indignation,  as  if  the 
safety  of  mankind  depended  upon  it;  There 
is  something  so  ridiculous  and  perverse  in 
this  kind  ofzealots,  that  one  does  not  know 
how  to  set  them  out  in  their  proper  colours. 
They  are  a  sort  of  gamesters  wno  are  eter- 
naBy  upon  the  fret,  though  thev  play  for 
nothing.  They  are  perpetually  teazing 
their  mends  to  come  over  to  them,  though 
at  the  same  time  they  allow  that  neither 
of  them  shall  get  any  thing  by  the  bargain. 
In  short,  the  zeal  of^  spreading  atheism  is, 
if  pos^le,  more  absurd  than  atheism  itself. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  unaccount- 
able zeal  which  appears  in  atheists,  and 
infidels,  I  must  ferther  observe,  that  they 
are  likewise  in  a  most  particular  manner 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  bigotry.  They 
are  wedded  lo  bpimons  full  of  contraffic- 
tims  and  impossibility,  and  at  the  same 
time  look  upon  the  sm^lest  difficulty  in  an 
article  of  fmth  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
jecting it  Notions  that  fall  in  with  the 
common  reason  of  mankind,  that  are  con'- 
fbrmable  to  the  sense  of  all  ^es,  and  all 
nations,  not  to  mention  their  tendency  for 
promoting  the  happiness  of  sodeties,  or  of 
particular  persons,  are  exploded  as  errors 
and  pfejuaices;  uid  schemes  erected  in 
thdr  st^d  that  are  altogether  monstrous 
md  irrational,  and  reqwre  the  most  ex- 
travagant credulity  to  embrace  them.  I 
would  fain  ask  one  of  these  bigoted  infidels, 
supponng  all  the  great  pdnts  of  atheism, 
as  Uie  casual  or  eternal  formation  of  the 
wwid,  the  materiality  of  a  thinking  sub- 
stance, the  mortality  of  the  soul,  the  fortui- 
tons  organizatim  of^tiie  body,  the  motions 
and  gravitatioit  of  matter,  with  the  like 


particulars,  were  l^d  together  and  formed 
into  a  kind  of  creed,  according  to  the  opi  - 
nions  of  the  most  celebrated  atheists;  I  say, 
supposing  such  a  creed  as  this  were  form- 
ed and  imposed  upon  any  one  people  in  the 
world,  wfiether  it  would  not  require  an 
infinitely  greater  measure  of  faith,  than 
uiy  set  of  articles  which  they  so  vi^entiy 
oppose.  Let  me  therefore  advise  this  gene- 
ration of  wranglers,  for  their  own  and  for 
the  public  good,  to  act  at  least  so  consist- 
ently with  themselves,  as  not  to  bum  with 
zeal  for  irreligion^  and  with  bigotry  for 
nonsense.  C. 


Na  186.]    Wedneaday,  October  3, 1711. 

CoBlum  ipaam  petimos  italtitia 

Bin:  Lib.  3.  Od.  i.  SB. 
High  Heaven  itself  oar  impioiu  rage  assails.— P. 

Upok  my  return  to  my  lodgings  last  night, 
I  found  a  letter  from  my  worthy  friend  the 
clergyman,  whom  I  have  given  some  ac- 
count of  in  my  former  papers.  He  tells  me 
in  it  that  he  was  particularly  pleased  with 
the  latter  part  of  my  yesterday's  specula- 
tion; and  at  the  same  6me  inclosed  the  fol- 
lowing essay,  which  he  desires  me  to  pub- 
lish as  the  sequel  of  that  discourse.  It  con- 
sists partly  of  uncommon  reflections,  and 
partly  of  sudi  as  have  been  ^ready  used, 
but  now  set  in  a  stronger  light. 

•  A  believer  may  be  excused  by  the  most 
hardened  atheist  for  endeavouring  to  make 
hini  a  convert,  because  he  does  it  with  an 
eye  to  both  their  interests.  The  atheist  is 
inexcusable  who  tries  to  gain  over  a  be- 
liever, because  he  does  not  propose  the 
doing  hiinself  or  the  believer  any  good  by 
such  a  conversion. 

'  The  prospect  of  a  future  state  is  the  se- 
cret comfort  and  refreshment  of  my  soul;  it 
is  that  which  makes  nature  look  gay  about 
me;  it  doubles  aU  my  pleasures,  and  sup- 
p>orts  me  under  all  my  afflictions;  I  can  look 
at  disappcnntments  and  misfortunes,  pain 
and  ackness,  death  itself,  and  what  is  worse 
than  death,  the  loss  of  those  who  are  dear- 
est to  me,  with  indifierence,  so  long  as  I 
keep  in  view  the  pleasures  of  eternity,  and 
the  state  (rf  being  m  which  there  will  be  no 
fears  nor  apprehensions,  pains  nor  sorrows, 
sickness  nor  separation.  Why  will  any 
man  be  so  impertinentiy  officious  as  to  tell 
me  all  this  is  only  fancy  and  delusion.'  Is 
there  any  merit  in  being  the  messenger  of 
ill  news?  If  it  is  a  dream,  let  me  enjoy  it, 
since  it  makes  me  botii  the  happier  and 
better  man. 

'I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  how  to 
trust  a  man  who  believes  neither  heaven 
nor  hen,  or  in  other  words,  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  Not  only  na- 
tural self-love,  but  reason  directs  us  to  pro- 
mote our  own  interests  above  all  things.  It 
can  never  be  for  the  interest  of  a  believer 
to  do  me  a  mischief,  because  he  is  sure  upon 
the  balance  of  accounts  to  find  himself  a 
loser  by  it.    On  the  contrary,  if  he  con- 
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riders  his  own  welfare  in  his  behaviour  to- 
wards me,  it  will  lead  him  to  do  me  all  the 
good  he  can,  and  at  the  same  time  restrain 
nim  from  doing  me  any  injury.  An  unbe- 
liever  does  not  act  like  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture, if  he  favours  me  contrary  to  his  pre- 
sent interest,  or  does  not  distress  me  when 
h  tarns  to  Ms  present  advantage.  Honour 
and  good-nature  may  indeed  tie  up  his 
hands;  but  as  these  would  be  very  much 
strengthened  by  reason  and  principle,  so 
without  them  they  are  only  instincts,  or 
wavering,  unsettled  noticms,  which  rest  on 
no  foundation. 

<  Infidelity  has  been  attacked  with  so  g;ood 
■access  of  late  years,  that  it  is  driven  out  of 
all  its  out-works.  The  atheist  has  not  found 
his  post  tenable,  and  is  ther^re  retired 
into  deism,  and  a  disbelief  of  revealed  reli- 
gion only. 

'  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  this  set  of  men  are  those  who,  for 
want  of  a  virtuous  education  or  examining 
the  grounds  of  religion,  know  so  very  little 
of  the  matter  in  question,  that  their  mfide- 
lity  is  but  another  term  for  their  ignorance. 

'As  folly  and  inconaderateness  are  the 
foundations  of  infidelity,  the  great  pillars 
and  supports  of  it  are  either  a  vani^  of  ap- 
pearing wiser  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  or 
an  ostentation  of  courage  in  despising  the 
terrors  of  another  world,  which  have  so 
great  an  influence  on  what  they  call  weaker 
minds;  or  an  aversion  to  a  belief  that  must 
cut  them  off  from  many  of  those  pleasures 
they  propose  to  themselves,  and  fill  them 
witn  remorse  for  many  of  tiiose  they  have 
already  tasted. 

'  The  ^reat  received  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  have  been  so  cleaily  proved, 
from  the  authority  of  that  divine  revela- 
tion in  which  they  are  delivered,  that  it  is 
imposdble  for  those  who  have  ears  to  hear, 
and  eyes  to  see,  not  to  be  convinced  of  them. 
But  were  it  posrible  for  any  thing  in  the 
Christian  faith  to  be  erroneous,  I  can  find 
no  ill  consequences  in  adhering  to  it  The 
pjeat  points  of  the  incarnation  and  suffer- 
mg  of  our  Saviour,  produce  naturally  such 
habits  <tf  virtue  in  the  mind  of  man,  that,  I 
say,  supposiius  it  were  possible  for  us  to  be 
mistaken  in  them,  the  infidel  himself  must 
at  least  allow  that  no  other-syrtein  of  reli- 
gion could  so  effectually  contribute  to  the 
heightening  of  morality.  They  give  us  great 
ideas  of  the  dignity  d  human  nature,  and 
of  the  love  whi^  the  Supreme  Bong  bears 
to  his  creatures,  said  consequentiy  engage 
OS  in  the  highest  acts  of  du^  towards  our 
Creator,  our  ndgfabout,  and  ourselves.  How 
many  noble  arguments  has  St  Paul  nused 
from  the  chidt  articles  of  our  religion,  for 
the  advancing  of  morality  in  its  three  great 
branches! — ^To  give  a  single  example  in 
each  kind.  What  can  be  a  stronger  motive 
to  a  firm  trust  and  reliance  on  the  mercies 
of  our  Maker,  than  the  giving  his  Son  to 
suffer  for  us?  What  can  make  us  love  and 
esteem  even  the  most  inconsidenMe  of 


mankind  more  than  the  thought  that  Christ 
died  for  him?  Or  what  dispose  us  to  set  a 
stricter  guard  upon  the  purity  of  our  own 
hearts,  than  our  being  members  of  Christ, 
and  a  part  of  the  society  of  which  that  im- 
maculate person  is  the  head?  But  these 
are  only  a  specimen  of  those  admirable  in- 
forcements  of  morality,  which  the  apostle 
has  drawn  from  the  lustory  of  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

'  If  our  modem  infidels  consider^  these 
matters  with  that  candour  and  seriousness 
which  they  deserve,  we  should  not  see  thea 
act  with  such  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  arro- 
gtuice,  and  malice.  They  would  not  be 
raising  such  insignificant  cavils,  doubts,  and 
scruples,  as  may  be  started  against  every 
thing  that  is  not  capable  of  mathematical 
demonstration;  in  order  to  unsettie  the  mind 
of  the  ignorant,  disturb  the  public  peace, 
subvert  morality,  and  throw  all  things  into 
confusion  and  disorder.  If  none  of  these 
reflections  can  have  any  influence  on  them, 
there  is  one  that  perhaps  may,  because  it 
is  adapted  to  their  vanity,  by  which  they 
seem  to  be  guided  much  more  than  their 
reason.  I  would  therefore  have  them  con- 
^der  that  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  in  all 
ages  (rf  the  world,  have  been  those  who 
lived  up  to  the  religion  of  their  country, 
when  they  saw  nothing  in  it  opposite  to  mo 
rality,  and  to  the  best  lights  they  had  of  the 
divine  nature.  Pythagoras's  first  rule  di- 
rects us  to  worship  the  gods  "  as  it  is  or- 
dained by  law,"  for  that  is  the  most  natural 
interpretation,  of  the  precept  Socrates, 
who  was  the  most  renowned  ^mong  the 
heathens  both  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  in  his 
last  moments  de»res  his  friends  to  offer  a 
cock  to  Esculapius:  doubtiess  out  of  a  sub- 
missive deference  to  the  established  worship 
of  his  country.  Xenophon  tells  us,  that  hi* 
prince  (whom  he  sets  forth  as  a  pattern  of 
perfection)  when  he  found  his  death  ap- 
proaching, offered  sacrifices  on  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Persian  Jupiten  and  the  Sun, 
"  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians;* 
for  those  are  the  words  of  the  historian.* 
Nay,  the  Epicureans  and  atomical  philoso- 
phers showed  a  very  remarkable  modesty 
m  this  particular;  for  though  the  being  of 
a  God  was  entirely  repugnant  to  tndr 
schemes  of  natoral  philosophy,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  aenial  of  a  pro- 
vidence, asserting  at  the  same  time  the 
existence  of  gods  in  general;  because  they 
would  not  shock  the  common  belief  of  man- 
kind, and  the  religion  of  their  countiy. '— L. 
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to  ovntd  the  pencna>he  speaks  v£,  that  I 
ahall  insert  his  letter  at  length. 

'  Mr.  Spy ctatoh, — ^I  do  not  know  that 
you  have  ever  touched  upon  a  certain  spe- 
des  of  women,  -whom  we  ordinarily  call 
jilts.  You  cannot  possibly  go  upon  a  more 
useful  work,  than  the  conaderation  of  these 
dai^erous  animals.  The  coquette  is  indeed 
one  degree  towards  the  jilt;  but  the  heart 
of  the  former  is  beit  upon  admiring  herself, 
and  giving  false  hopes  to  her  lovers;  but 
the  latter  is  not  contented  to  be  extremely 
amiable,  but  she  must  add  to  that  advantage 
a  certain  deHght  in  being  a  torment  to 
others.  Thus  when  her  lover  is  in  the  fidl 
expectation  of  success,  the  jilt  shall  meet 
him  with  a  sudden  indiiference,  and  admi- 
ration in  her  face  at  his  being  surprised  that 
he  is  recaved  like  a  stranger,  and  a  cast  of 
her  head  another  way  with  a  pleasant  scorn 
of  the  fellow's  insolence.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble the  lover  goes  home  utterly  astonished 
and  dejected,  sits  down  to  his  'scrutoire, 
sends  her  word  in  the  most  abject  terms 
that  he  knows  not  what  he  has  done,  that 
an  which  was  desirable  in  this  life  is  so  sud- 
denly vanished  from  him,  that  the  charmer 
of  his  soul  should  withdraw  the  vital  heat 
from  the  heart  which  pants  for  her.  He 
Gontinues  a  moumfvil  absence  for  some  time, 
jnning  in  secret,  and  out  of  humour  with  all 
things  which  he  meets  with.  At  length  he 
takes  a  resolution  to  tir  his  fate,  and  ex- 
pl^n  with  her  resolutely  upon  her  unac- 
countable carriage.  He  walks  up  to  her 
apartment,  with  a  thousand  inquietudes, 
and  doubts  in  what  manner  he  shall  meet 
the  first  cast  of  her  eye;  when,  upon  his 
first  appearance,  she  flies  towards  him, 
wrmders  where  he  has  been,  accuses  him 
of  his  absence,  and  treats  him  with  a  fami- 
liarity as  surprising  as  her  former  coldness. 
This  good  corresp<mdence  continues  until 
the  lady  observes  the  lover  grows  happy  in 
h,  and  then  die  interrupts  it  with  some  new 
inconastencv  of  behaviour.  For  (as  I  just 
now  said)  the  happiness  of  a  jilt  consists 
only  in  the  power  «  making  others  imeasy. 
But  such  is  the  folly  of  this  sect  of  women, 
that  they  carry  on  this  pretty,  skittish  be- 
haviour, until  they  have  no  charms  left  to 
render  it  supportable.  Corinna,  that  used 
to  torment  all  who  conversed  with  her  with 
false  glances,  and  littie  heedless  unguarded 
motions,  that  were  to  betray  some  inclina- 
tion towards  the  man  she  would  insnare, 
finds  at  present  all  she  attempts  that  way 
unregarded;  and  is  obliged  to  indnl^  the 
jilt  in  her  constitution,  by  laying  art^cial 
plots,  writing  perplexing  letters  from  im- 
known  hands,  and  making  all  the  young 
fellows  in  love  with  her  until  they  find  out 
who  she  is.  Thus,  as  before  she  gave  tor- 
ment by  disguising  her  inclination,  she  now 
is  obliged  to  do  it  by  hiding  her  person. 

'  As  for  my  oWn  part,  Mr.  Spectator,  it 
has  been  my  unhappy  fate  to  be  jilted  from 
my  youth  upward;  and  as  my  taste  has 


been  very  much  towardsintrigue  and  hav- 
ing intdligence  with  women  of  wit,  my 
whde  life  has  passed  awav  in  a  series  d 
impositions.  I  shall,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
present  race  of  young  men  give  some  ac- 
count of  my  loves.  I  know  not  whether 
you  have  ever  heard  of  the  famous  girl 
about  town,  called  Kitty.  This  creature 
(for  I  must  take  shame  upon  myself )  was 
my  mistress  in  the  days  when  keeping  was 
in  fashion.  Kitty,  under  the  appearance 
of  being  wild,  thoughtiess,  and  irregular  in 
all  her  words  and  actions,  concealed  the 
most  accomplished  jilt  of  her  time.  Her 
negligence  had  to  me  a  charm  in  it  like  that 
of  chastity,  and  want  of  desires  seemed  as 
great  a  merit  as  the  conquest  of  them.  The 
air  she  gave  herself  was  that  of  a  romping 
girl,  and  whenever  I  talked  to  her  with  any 
turn  of  fondness,  she  would  immediately 
snatch  off  my  periwig,  try  it  up<Hi  herself  in 
the  glass,  clap  her  arms  a-kimbow,  draw 
my  sword,  and  make  passes  on  the  wall,  take 
on  my  cravat,  and  seize  it  to  make  some 
otiier  use  of  the  lace,  or  run  into  some  other 
unaccountable  romjrishness,  until  the  time 
I  had  apptnnted  to  pass  away  with  her  was 
over.  I  went  from  her  fiill  of  pleasure  at 
the  reflection  that  I  had  the  keeping  ef  so 
much  beauty  in  a  woman,  who,  as  she  was 
too  heedless  to  please  me,  was  also  too  im- 
attentive  to  form  a  design  to  wrong  me. 
Long  did  I  divert  every  hour  that  hung 
heavy  upon  me  in  the  company  of  this  crea- 
ture, whom  I  looked  upon  as  neither  guilty 
nor  innocent,  but  could  laugh  at  myself  for 
my  unaccountable  pleasure  in  an  expense 
upon  her,  until  in  the  end  it  appeared  my 
pretty  insensible  was  with  child  by  my  foot- 
man. 

'  This  accident  roused  me  into  a  disdtdn 
agunst  all  libertine  women,  under  what  ap- 
pearance soever  they  hid  their  inancerity, 
and  I  resolved  after  that  time  to  converse 
with  none  but  those  who  lived  within  the 
rules  of  decendv  and  honour.  To  this  end 
I  formed  myself  into  a  more  regular  turn 
of  behaviour,  and  began  to  make  vints,  fre- 
Quent  assemblies,  and  lead  out  ladies  from 
the  theatres,  with  all  the  other  inngnificant 
duties  which  the  professed  servants  of  the 
fair  place  themselves  in  constant  readiness 
to  perform.  In  a  very  littie  time,  (having 
a  plentiful  fortune,)  fathers  and  mothers 
began  to  regard  me  as  a  good  match,  and  I 
found  easy  admittance  into  the  best  fami- 
lies in  town  to  observe  their  daughters;  but 
I,  who  was  bom  io  follow  the  fair  to  no 
purpose,  have  by  the  force  of  my  ill  stars 
maae  my  application  to  three  jilts  succes- 
Mvely. 

•  Hyaena  is  one  of  those  who  form  them- 
sielves  into  a  melancholy  and  indolent  air, 
and  endeavour  to  gain  admirers  from  their 
inattention  to  all  around  them.  Hyaena  can 
loll  in  her  coach,  with  something  so  fixed 
in  her  countenance,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  her  meditation  is  employed  only 
on  her  dress  and  her  charms  in  that  pos- 
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ture.  If  it  were  not  too  coafte  a  smile,  I 
should  say,  Hyzna,  in  the  figure  she  affects 
to  appear  in,  is  a  spider  in  the  midst  of  a 
cobweb,  that  is  sure  to  destroy  every  fly 
thatapproaches  it  The  net  Hyxna  throws 
is  so  fine,  that  you  are  taken  m  it  before 
you  can  observe  any  part  of  her  work,  I 
attempted  her  for  a  vmg  and  weaiy  season, 
but  I  found  her  passion  went  no  farther  than 
to  be  admired;  and  she  is  of  that  unreason- 
able temper,  as  not  to  value  the  incdnstancy 
of  her  lovers,  provided  she  can  boast  she 
once  had  their  addresses. 

'Biblis  was  the  second  I  aimed  at,  and 
her  vanity  lay  In  purchasing  the  adorers  of 
others,  and  not  rejoicing  in  their  love  itself. 
Biblis  is  no  man's  mistress,  but  every  wo- 
man's rival.  As  soon  as  I  found  this,  I  fell 
in  love  with  Chloe,  who  is  my  present  plea- 
sure and  torment  I  have  writ  to  her, 
danced  with  her,  and  fought  for  her,  and 
have  been  her  man  in  the  sight  and  expecta- 
tion of  the  whole  town  these  three  years, 
and  thought  myself  near  the  end  of  my 
■wishes;  when  the  other  day  she  call»l  me 
Into  her  closet,  and  told  me,  with  a  very 
grave  face,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  ho- 
nour, and  scorned  to  deceive  a  man  who 
loved  her  with  so  much  ancerity  as  she  saw 
I  did,  and  therefore  she  must  inform  me 
that  She  was  by  nature  the  most  inconstant 
creature  breathing,  and  begged  of  me  not  to 
many  her:  If  I  insisted  upon  it,  I  should; 
but  that  she  was  lately  fallen  in  love  with 
another.  What  to  do  or  say  I  know  not. 
Out  denre  you  to  inform  me,  and  you  will 
Jifiuitely  oblige,  sir,  vour  humble  servant, 
'CHARLES  YELLOW.' 

ADyESnaEMENT. 

Mr.  Sly,  haberdasher  of  hats,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Devereux-court,  in  the  Strand,  gives 
notice,  that  he  has  prepared  very  neat  hats, 
rubbers,  and  brushes  for  the  use  of  young 
tradesmem  in  the  last  year  of  their  appren- 
ticeship, at  reasonable  rates.  T. 
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It  giTM  me  pisasun  to  be  praiaed  bjr  70a  whom  iH 
BMo  praiae. 

He  is  a  very  unhappy  man  who  sets  his 
heart  upon  being  admired  by  the  multitude, 
or  affects  a  general  and  undistinguishing  ap- 
plause among  men.  What  pious  men  call 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  should 
be  the  measure  of  our  ambition  in  this  kind; 
that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  spirit  should  con- 
temn the  praise  of  the  ignorant,  and  like 
being  applauded  for  nothing  but  what  he 
knows  in  his  own  heart  he  deserve*  Be- 
sides which,  the  character  of  the. person 
who  commends  vou  is  to  be  considered,  be- 
fore you  set  a  value  upwi  his  esitecm.  The 
praise  of  an  ignorant  man  is  onlv  good-will, 
and  you  should  receive  bis  kindness  as  be 


is  a  good  neighbour  in  society,  and  not  as  a 
good  judge  ra  your  acticas  in  pdnt  of  famt 
and  reputation.  The  satirist  said  very  wd 
of  popular  praise  and  acclamations,  "  Give 
the  tinkers  and  cobblers  their  presents 
again,  and  learn  to  live  cA  yourself."*  It 
is  an  argument  of  a  loose  and  ungovemed 
mind  to  be  affected  with  the  promiscuous 
approbation  of  the  generality  of  mankind; 
and  a  man  of  virtue  should  be  too  delicate 
for  so  coarse  an  appetite  of  fame.  Men  of 
honour  should  endeavour  only  to  please  the 
worthy,  asd  the  man  of  merit  should  deare 
to  be  tried,  only  by  his  peers.  I  thought  it 
a  noble  sentiment  which  I  heard  yesterday 
uttered  in  conversation:  'I  know,'  ssud  a 
gendeman,  '  a  way  to  be  greater  than  any 
man.  If  he  has  worth  in  him,  I  can  re- 
joice in  his  sufienority  to  me;  and  that 
satisfaction  is  a  greater  act  of  the  soul  in 
me,  than  any  in  him  which  can  posably 
appear  to  me.'  This  thought  ccxild  not 
proceed  but  from  a  candid  and  generous 
spiint;  and  the  approbation  of  such  minds 
is  what  may  be  esteemed  true  praise:  for 
with  the  common  race  of  men  there  is  no> 
thing  commendable  but  what  they  them- 
selves may  hope  to  be  partakers  of,  and 
arrive  at;  but  the  motive  truly  glorious  is, 
when  the  mind  is  set  rather  to  do  things 
laudable,  than  to  purchase  reputation.— 
Where  there  is  that  nncerity  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  good  name,  the  kmd  opinion  of 
virtuous  men  will  be  an  unsought,  out  a  ne- 
cessary ccmse^venc^  TheX<acedxmoaian8, 
though  a  plam  people,  and  no  pretenders 
to  politeness,  had  a  certain  delicacy  in  their 
sense  of  glory,  and  sacrificed  to  the  Muses 
when  they  entered  upon  any  g;reat  enter- 
prise. They  would  have  the  commemois- 
tion  of  their  actions  be  transmitted  by  the 
purest  and  most  unfaunted  memorialists. 
The  din  which  attends  victories  and  public 
triumphs,  is  by  fer  less  eligible  than  the 
recital  of  the  actions  of  great  men  by  honest 
and  wise  historians.  It  is  a  frivolous  plea- 
sure to  be  the  admiration  of  gaping  crowds; 
but  to  hav^  the  approbation  of  a  good  man 
in  the  cool  reflections  of  his  closet,  is  a  gra- 
tification worthy  an  hercic  spirit  The  ap- 
plause of  the  crowd  makes  the  head  giddy, 
but  the  attestation  of  a  reasonable  man 
makes  the  heart  glad. 

What  makes  the  love  of  popular  or  gene- 
ral praise  still  more  ridiculous,  is,  that  it  is 
usually  given  for  circumstances  wluch  are 
foreign  to  the  persons  admired.  Thus  they 
are  tne  ordinary  attendants  on  power  and 
riches,  which  may  be  taken  out  ot  one  man|s 
hands,  and  put  into  mother's.  The  appli- 
cation only,  and  not  the  possession,  makes 
those  outward  things  hcmourable.  The 
vulgar  and  men  of  sense  agree  in  admiring 
men,  for  having  what  they  themsdves 
would  rather  be  possessed  of;  the  wise  man 
applauds  him  whom  he  thinks  most  virta- 
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ens,  the  rest  of  the  •nvTld  him  who  is.inost 
wealthy. 

'When  a  man  is  in  this  way  of  thinking,  I 
do  not  know  what  can  occur  to  one  more 
mtmstrous,  than  to  see  persons  of  ingenuity 
address  their  services  and  performances  to 
men  no  way  addicted  to  liberal  arts.  In 
ftuae  cases,  the  prmse  on  one  hand,  and 
the  patronage  on  the  other,  are  equally  the 
<4>jects  of  ridicule.  Dedications  to  ignorant 
men  are  as  absurd  as  any  of  the  speeches 
of  Balfinch  in  the  Droll.  Such  an  address 
one  is  apt  to  translate  into  other  words;  and 
when  the  different  parties  are  thoroughly 
cooadered,  the  panegyric  generally  implies 
no  more  than  if  the  author  should  say  to  the 
patron; '  My  very  good  lord,  you  and  I  can 
never  understand  one  another;  therefore  I 
hnmbly  desire  we  may  be  intimate  friends 
for  the  foture.' 

The  rich  may  as  well  ask  to  borrow  of 
the  poor,  as  the  man  of  virtue  or  merit  to 
nope  for  addition  to  his  character  from  any 
out  such  as  himself.  He  that  commends 
another  engages  so  much  of  his  own  repu- 
tation as  he  gives  to  that  person  commended; 
and  he  that  has  nothing  laudable  in  himself 
is  not  of  ability  to  be  such  a  surety.  The 
wise  Phocion  was  so  senable  how  dangerous 
it  was  to  be  touched  with  what  the  multi- 
tude approved,  that  upcm  a  general  accla- 
mation made  when  he  was  making  an  ora- 
tion, he  turned  to  an  intelligent  fnend  who 
stood  near  him,  and  asked  in  a  surprised 
manner,  'What  slip  have  I  made?' 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  billet 
which  has  fallen  into  my  nands,  and  was 
written  to  a  lady  from  a  gentieman  whom 
she  had  highly  commended.  The  author 
of  it  had  formerly  been  her  lover.  When 
an  posability  of  commerce  between  thein 
on  the  subject  of  love  was  cut  off,  she  spoke 
so  handsomely  of  him,  as  to  g^ve  occa^on 
for  this  letter. 

'Madam, — ^I  should  be  insensible  to  a 
stupidity,  if  I  could  forbear  making  you  my 
acknowledgments  for  your  late  mention  of 
me  with  so  much  applause.  It  is,  I  think, 
your  fate  to  g^ve  me  new  sentiments:  as  you 
formerly  inspired  me  with  the  true  sense 
of  love,  so  do  you  now  with  the  true  sense 
of  glory.  As  desire  had  the  least  part  in 
the  passion  I  heretofore  professed  towards 
you,  so  has  vanity  no  share  in  the  gkny  to 
which  you  have  now  raised  me.  Innocence, 
knowledge,  beauty,  virtue,  sincerity,  and 
discretion,  are  the  constant  ornaments  of 
her  who  has  said  this  of  me.  Fame  is  a 
babbler,  but  I  have  arrived  at  the  highest 
glory  in  this  world,  the  commendation  of 
the  most  deserving  person  in  it'  T. 


Na  189.]     Saturday,  October  6,  1711. 

Fitilc  pfetatla  imago.        nrg.  JBn.  x.  884. 

Aa  image  of  paternal  tenderneai. 

The  following  letter  being  written  to  my 
bookseller,  upon  a  subject  of  which  I  treated 


some  time  ranee,  I  shall  publish  it  in  this 
paper,  to^^ether  with  the  letter  that  was  in- 
closed in  it 

•Mr.  BncKLET, — ^Mr.  Spectator  having 
of  late  descanted  upon  the  cruelty  of  parents 
to  their  childroi,  I  have  been  tnduced  (at 
the  request  of  several  of  Mr.  Spectator's 
admirers,)  to  inclose  this  letter,  which  I 
assure  you  is  the  original  from  a  father  to 
his  own  son,  notwithManding  the  latter  gave 
but  little  or  no  provocation.  It  would  be 
wonderftilly  obhging  to  the  world,  if  Mr. 
^>ectator  would  give  his  opinion  of  it  in 
some  of  his  speculations,  and  particularly 
to  (Mr.  Buckley,)  your  humble  servant' 

'Sirrah, — ^You  are  a  saucy  audacious 
rascal,  and  both  fool  and  mad,  and  I  care 
not  a  farthing  whether  you  comply  or  no: 
that  does  not  raze  out  my  impressions  of 
your  insolence,  going  about  railing  at  me, 
and  the  next  day  to  soUcit  my  favour.  These 
are  inconsistences,  such  as  oiscover  thy  rea- 
son depraved.  To  be  brief,  I  never  desire 
to  see  your  face;  and,  rirrah,  if  you  go  to 
the  workhouse,  it  is  no  di^^ace  to  me  for 
you  to  be  supported  there;  and  if  you  starve 
m  tiie  streets.  111  never  give  any 'thing  un- 
derhand in  your  behalf.  If  I  have  any  more 
of  your  scribbling  nonsense,  111  break  your 
head  the  first  time  I  set  sight  on  you.  You 
are  a  stubborn  beast;  is  this  your  gratitude 
for  my  giving  you  money?  You  rogue.  111 
better  your  judgment,  and  give  you  a  greater 
sense  of  your  duty  to  (I  regret  to  say)  your 
father,  &c. 

'P.  S.  It's  prudence  m  you  to  keep  oiit 
of  my  sight;  for  to  reproach  mej  that  Might 
overcomes  Right,  on  the  outside  of  your 
letter,  I  shall  give  you  a  great  knock  on 
the  skull  for  it' 

Was  there  ever  such  an  im^e  of  pater- 
nal tenderness!  It  was  usual  among  some 
of  the  Greeks  to  make  their  slaves  drink  to 
excess,  and  then  expose  them  to  their  chil- 
dren, who  by  that  means  conceived  an  early 
aversion  to  a  vice  which  makes  men  appear 
so  monstrous  and  irrational.  I  have  ex 
pmsed  this  picture  of  an  unnatural  father 
with  tl^e  same  intention,  that  its  deformity 
may  deter  others  from  its  resemblance.  If 
the  reader  has  a  mind  to  see  a  father  of  the 
same  stamp  represented  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite strokes  of  humour,  he  may  meet 
with  it  in  one  of  the  finest  comedies  that 
ever  api)eared  upon  the  English  stage:  I 
mean  the  part  of  ^  Sampson  in  Love  for 
Love. 

I  must  not,  however,  engage  mysdf 
blindly  on  the  ade  of  the  son,  to  whom  the 
fond  letter  abdve  written  was  directed.  His 
father  crfls  him  a  'saucy  and  audacious 
rascal,'  in  the  first  linq,  and  I  am  afraid, 
upon  examination,  he  will  prove  but  an 
imgracious  youth,  '  To  go  about  railing'  at 
his  father,  and  to  find  no  other  place  but 
'the  outade  of  his  letter'  to  tell  him  'that 
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might  overcomes  tight* — 5f  it  does  not  dis- 
cover 'his  reason  to  be  depraved,*  and 
'that  he  is  either  fool  or  mad,'  as  the 
choleric  old  gentleman  tells  him,  we  may 
at  least  allow  that  the  father  will  do  very 
well  in  endeavouring  to  '  better  his  judg- 
ment, and  give  him  a  greater  sense  «  his 
duty.'  But  whether  this  may  be  brbught 
about  by  breaking  his  head,  or  '  giving  hiin 
a  great  knock  on  the  skull,'  ought,  I  think, 
to  be  well  considered.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
wish  the  father  has  not  met  with  his  match, 
and  that  he  may  not  be  as  equally  paired 
with  a  son,  as  the  mother  in  virgil': 


-CrudelU  tn  qaoqae  mater: 


CradelU  miter  magii,  aa  puer  Ifflprobo*  iUa  t 
Improbof  ille  pner,  cndulu  tu  quoque  mal«r. 

Bcl.vm.ia. 
O  barliarous  mother,  thinting  to  deatroyl 
More  cruel  was  Ibe  mother  or  tbe  boff 
Both,  both  alike  delighted  to  deatroy, 
H'  unnatural  mother,  and  (be  rathleai  baf 

Wtrtm. 

Or  like  the  crow  and  her  eg;g  m  the  Greek 
proverb: 

Bad  the  crow,  bid  the  agf  . 

I  must  here  take  notice  of  a  letter  wMch 
I  have  received  from  an  unknown  corre- 
spondent upon  the  subject  of  my  paper, 
upon  which  the  foregtang  letter  is  Ukewise 
founded.  The  writer  of  it  seems  very  much 
concerned  lest  that  paper  should  seem  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  disobedience  of 
children  towards  their  parents;  but  if  the 
writer  of  it  will  take  the  pains  to  read  it 
over  again  attentively,  I  dare  say  his  ap- 
prdiensions  will  vanish.  Pardon  and  re- 
conciliation are  all  the  penitent  daughter 
request^,  and  all  that  I  contend  for  in  her 
behalf;  and  in  this  case  I  may  use  the  say- 
ing of  an  eminent  wit,  who,  upon  sotne  great 
men's  pressing  him  to  forgive  his  daughter 
who  had  married  against  his  consent,  told 
them  he  could  refuse  nothing  to  their  in- 
stances,' but  that  he  would  have  them 
remember  there  was  difference  between 
gixing  and  foreiving. 

I  must  confess,  m  all  controversies  be- 
tween parents  and  their  children,  I  am 
naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  former. 
The  obhgations  on  that  side  can  never  be 
acquitted,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  reflections  upon  human  nature, 
uiat  paternal  iostinet  should  be  a  stronger 
motive  to  love  than  filial  gratitude;  that 
the  receiving  of  favour  should  be  a  less 
inducement  to  good-will,  tenderness,  and 
commiseration,  than  the  conferring  of  tiiem; 
and  that  the  taking  care  of  any  person, 
should  endear  the  child  or  dependant  more 
to  the  parent  or  benefactor,  than  the  parent 
or  benefactor  to  the  child  or  dependant; 
yet  so  it  happens,  that  for  one  cruel  parent 
we  meet  with  a  thousand  undatiful  chil- 
dren. This  is,  indeed,  wonderfully  con- 
trived (as  1  have  formeriy  observed,)  for 
the  support  of  every  living  species;  but  at 
the  same  time  that  it  shows  the  wisdom  of 


the  Creator,  it  discovers  the  imperfectiQii 
and  degeneracy  of  the  creature. 

The  obedience  of  children  to  thdr  pa- 
rents is  the  baris  of  all  goyemment,  and 
set  forth  as  the  measure  of  that  obedience 
which  we  owe  to  those  vhom  Providence 
has  placed  over  us. 

It  IS  father  Le  Compte,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, who  tells  us  how  want  of  duty  in  this 
particular  is  punished'  among  the  CWnese, 
insomuch,  that  if  a  son  should  be  known  to 
kill,  or  so  much  as  to  strike  his  father,  not 
only  the  criminal,  but  his  whole  family 
would  be  rooted  out,  nay,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  where  he  lived  would  be  put 
to  the  sword,  nay,  the  place  itself  would 
be  razed  to  the  groimd,  and  its  foundations 
sown  with  salt  For,  say  they,  there  must 
have  been  an  utter  deprivation  of  manners 
in  that  clan  or  society  of  people  who  could 
have  bred  up  among  them  so  horrid  an  of- 
fender. To  this  I  shall  add  a  mssage  out 
of  the  first  book  of  Herodotus.  That  nisto- 
rian,  in  his  account  of  the  Persian  customs 
and  religion,  tells  us,  it  is  their  opinion  that 
no  man  ever  killed  his  father,  or  that  it  is 
possible  such  a  crime  should  b^  in  nature; 
but  that  if  any  thing  like  it  should  ever 
happen,  they  conclude  that  the  repiittd 
son  must  have  been  illegitimate,  suppo^- 
tious,  or  begotten  in  adultery.  Their  opinion 
in  this  particular  shows  sufficiently  what  a 
notion  they  must  have  had  of  undutifulness 
in  general  L. 


Na  190.]    Monday,  October  8, 1711. 

Berritaa  aeadt  nova 

JS»r.Lil>.9.0d.vul.  I& 
A  alavwy  to  fbnnar  tima  unknown. 

Since  I  made  some  reflections  upon  the 
general  negligence  used  in  the  case  of  re- 
gard towards  women,  or  in  other  wordi 
since  I  talked  of  wenching,  I  have  had 
epistles  upon  this  subject,  which  I  shall, 
for  the  present  entertainment,  insert  as  they 
lie  before  me. 

'Mr.  Spectatok,— As  your  specula- 
tions are  not  confined  to  any  part  of  numan 
life,  but  concern  the  wicked  as  well  as  the 
good,  I  must  desire  your  favourable  accept- 
ance of  what  I,  a  poor  strolling  girl  about 
town,  have  to  say  to  you.  I  was  told  by  a 
Roman-Catholic  gentleman  who  picked  me 
up  last  week,  and  who,  I  hope,  is  absolved 
for  what  passed  between  us;  I  say,  I  was 
told  by  such  a  person,  who  endeavoured  to 
convert  me  to  his  own  religion,  that  in 
countries  where  popery  prevails,  besides 
the  advantage  of  licensed  stews,  there  are 
large  endowments  given  for  the  Incurabiti, 
I  think  he  called  them,  such  as  are  past  all 
remedy,  and  are  allowed  such  maintenance 
and  support  as  to  keep  them  without-farther 
care  until  they  expire.  This  manner  d 
treating  poor  sinners  has,  methinks,  great 
humanity  in  it;  and  u  yov  are  a  penm 
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who  pretend  to  cany  your  reflections  upon 
all  subjects  whatever  that  occur  to  you, 
with  canc'our,  and  act  above  the  sense  of 
what  misinterpretation  you  may  meet  with, 
I  beg  the  &vour  of  you  to  lay  before  all  the 
worid  the  unhappy  condition  of  us  poor 
^'ag;Tant8,  who  are"  really  in  the  way  of 
labour  instead  of  idlen(;ss.  There  are 
crowds  oi  us  whose  manner  of  livelihoc>d 
has  long  ceased  to  be  pleasing  to  us;  and 
who  would  willingly  lead  a  new  life,  if  the 
rigour  of  the  virtuous  did  not  for  ever  expel 
US  from  coming  into  the  world  a^in.  As 
it  now  happens,  to  the  eternal  mfamy  of 
(he  male  sex,  f^dsehood  among  you  is  not 
reproachfiil,  but  credulity  in  woman  is  ui- 
fanaous. 

•  Give  me  leave,  ar,  to  give  you  my  his- 
tory. You  are  to  know  that  I  am  a  daughter 
of  a  man  of  good  reputation,  tenant  to  a  man 
of  quality.  The  heir  of  this  great  house 
tooK  it  in  his  head  to  cast  a  favourable  eye 
tipon  me,  and  succeeded.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  he  promised  me  marriage:  I  was 
not  a  creature  silly  enough  to  be  taken  by 
90  fodish  a  story;  bat  he  ran  away  with  me 
np  to  this  tovni,  and  introduced  me  to  a 
grave  matron,  with  whom  I  boarded  for  a 
day  or  two  with  great  gravity,  and  was  not 
a  little  pleased  with  the  change  of  my  con- 
dition, from  that  of  a  countiy  life  to  the 
finest  company,  as  I  believed,  m  the  whole 
world.  My  humble  servant  made  me  un- 
derstand that  I  should  always  be  kept  in 
the  plentiful  condition  I  then  enjoyed;  when 
after' a  very  great  fondness  towards  me,  he 
one  day  took  his  leave  of  me  for  four  or 
five  days.  In  the  evenmg  dT  the  same  day, 
my  good  landlady  came  to  me,  and  observ- 
ing pie  very  pensive,  began  to  comfort  me, 
and  with  a  smile  told  me  1  must  see  the 
world.  When  I  was  deaf  to  all  she  could 
•ay  to  divert  me,  she  began  to  tell  me  with 
a  very  frank  air  that  I  must  be  treated  as  I 
ought,  and  not  to  take  these  squeamish 
humours  upon  me,  for  my  friend  had  left 
me  to  the  town;  and,  as  their  phrase  is,  she 
expected  I  would  see  company,  or  I  must 
be  treated  like  what  I  had  Drought  myself 
tot  This  put  me  into  a  fit  of  ciying:  and  I 
immediatdy,  in  a  true  sense  of  my  condi- 
tion, threw  myself  on  the  floor,  deploring 
my  fete,  calling  upon  all  that  was  gtJod  and 
«acred  to  succour  me.  While  I  was  in  this 
agony,  I  observed  a  decrepid  old  fellow 
come  into  the  room,  and  looking  with  a 
«ense  of  pleasure  in  his  face  at  all  my  ve- 
hemence and  transport.  In  a  pause  of  my 
^stresses  I  heard  him  say  to  the  shameless 
M  woman  who  stood  by  me,  "She  is  cer- 
tunly  a  new  face,  or  else  she  acts  it  rarely. '' 
With  that  the  gentlewoman,  who  was  mak- 
ii^  her  market  of  me,  in  all  the  turns  of 
my  person,  the  heaves  of  my  passion,  and 
the  suitable  change  of  my  posture,  took 
occaiaon  to  commend  my  necK,  my  shape, 
my  eyes,  my  limbs.  All  this  was  accom- 
panied with  such  speeches  as  you  may  have 
Desrd  horse-coursers  make  m  the  sale  of 
S6 


nags,  when  they  are  warranted  for  their 
soundness.  You  understand  by  this  time 
that  I  was  left  in  a  brothel,  and  expiosed  to 
the  next  bidder,  who  could  purchase  me 
of  my  patroness.  This  is  so  much  the  work 
of  hell ;  the  pleasure  in  the  possesion  of  us 
wenches  abates  in  proportion  to  the  degrees 
we  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  innocence;  and 
no  man  is  gratiJkd,  if  there  is  notliing  left 
for  him  t»  debauch.  Well,  sir,  my  first 
man,  when  I  came  upon  the  town,  was  Sir 
Jcofifty  F<»ble,  who  was  extremely  lavish 
to  me  of  his  money,  and  took  such  a  fancjr 
to  me  that  he  would  have  carried  me  off, 
if  my  patroness  would  have  taken  any  rea- 
sonaole  terms  for  me;  but  as  he  was  old, 
his  covetousness  was  his  strongest  pasdon, 
and  poor  I  was  soon  left  exposed  to  be  the 
common  refuse  of  all  the  rakes  and  de- 
bauchees in  town.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
you  will  do  me  justice  or  no,  till  I  see 
whether  you  print  this  or  not;  otherwise, 
as  I  now  live  with  Sal,*  I  could  give  you  a 
very  just  account  of  who  and  who  is  to- 
gether in  this  town.  You  perhaps  won't 
believe  it;  but  I  know  of  <Mie  who  pretends 
to  be  a  very  good  Protestant,  who  lies  with 
a  Roman-Catholic:  but  more  of  this  here- 
after, as  you  please  me.  There  do  come 
to  our  house  the  greatest  politicians  of  the 
age ;  and  Sal  is  more  shrewd  than  any  body 
thhiks.  No  body  can  believe  that  such  wise 
men  could  go  to  bawdy-houses  out  of  idle 
purpose.  I  have  heard  them  oftentalkof 
Augustus  Cxsar,  who  had  intrigues  with 
the  wives  of  senators,  not  out  of  wantonness 
but  stratagem. 

<  It  is  a  thousead  pities  you  should  be  so 
severely  virtuous  as  I  fear  you  are;  other- 
wise, after  one  visit  or  two.you  would  soon 
understand  that  we  women  of  the  town  are 
not  such  useless  correspondents  as  you  may 
imagine:  you  have  undoubtedly  heard  that 
it  was  a  courtesan  who  discovered  Cati- 
line's conspiracy.  If  you  print  this  111  tell 
you  more;  and  am,  in  the  meantime,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

•REBECCA  NETTLETOP.' 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  an  idle  joung 
woman  that  would  work  for  my  livelihood, 
but  that  I  am  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  I 
cannot  stir  out  My  tyrant  is  an  old  jealous 
fellow,  who  allows  me  nothing  to  appear  in. 
I  have  but  one  shoe  and  one  slipper;  no 
head-dress,  and  no  upper-petticoat  As  you 
set  up  for  a  reformer,  I  desire  you  would 
take  me  cut  of  this  wicked  way  and  keep 
me  yourself.  EVE  AFTERDAY.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  to  complain 
to  you  of  a  set  of  impertinent  coxcombs 
who  visit  the  apartments  of  us  women  of 
the  town,  only,  as  they  call  it,  to  see  the 
world.  I  must  confess  to  you,  this  to  men 
of  delicacy  might  liave  an  effect  to  cure 
thena;  but  as  they  are  stupid,  noisy,  and 

»  A  celebrated  courtesan  and  proamm  «t  tlat  Uni» 
opon  Um  towa. 
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drunken  fellows,  it  tends  cmly  to  make  vice 
in  themselves,  as  they  think,  pleasant  and 
humorous,  and  at  the  same  time  nauseous 
in  us.  I  shall,  sir,  hereafter,  from  time  to 
time  give  you  the  names  of  Uiese  wretches 
who  pretend  to  enter  our  houses  merdy  as 
Spectators.  Those  men  think  it  wit  to  use 
us  ill:  pray  tell  them,  however  worthy  we 
are  of  sucn  treatment,  it  is  unworthy  them 
to  be  guilty  rf  it  towards  us.  Pray,  sir, 
take  notice  of  this,  and  pity  the  oppressed: 
I  wish  we  could  add  to  tt,  the  innocent' 

T. 


Na  191.]     Twday,  October  9,  1711. 

axw  onif».  Ab.  il.  U.  C. 

Deluding  Tiiion  of  the  ni(bL  Ptfi. 

Soke  ludicrous  schoolmen  have  put  the 
case,  that  if  an  ass  were  placed  between  two 
bundles  of  hay,  which  affected  his  senses 
equally  ob  each  nde,  and  tempted,  him  in 
the  very  same  degree,  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  eat  of  either.  They 
generally  determine  this  questicm  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  as&  who  they  say  would 
starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  as  not  luf^g 
a  single  grain  of  free-will,  to  determine  him 
more  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  The 
bimdle  of  hay  on  either  ride  striking  his 
sight  and  smell  in  the  same  proporticHi, 
would  keep  him  in  perpetual  suspense,  like 
the  two  magnets,  which  travellers  have 
told  us,  are  placed  one  of  them  m  the  roof, 
and  the  other  in  the  floor  of  Mahomet's 
burying-place  at  Mecca,  and  by  that  means 
say  they,  puU  the  impostor's  iron  co8Bn  with 
such  an  equal  attraction,  that  it  hangs  in 
the  air  between  both  of  them.  As  for  the 
ass's  behaviour  in  such  nice  circumstances, 
whether  he  would  starve  sooner  than  violate 
his  neutrality  to  the  two  bundles  of  hay,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  determine;  but  only 
take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  our  own  species 
in  the  same  perplexity.  When  a  man  has 
a  mind  to  venture  his  money  in  a  lottery, 
every  figure  of  it  apjiears  equally  alluring, 
and  as  likely  to  succeed  as  any  of  its  fel- 
lows. They  all  of  them  have  the  same 
pretenaons  to  good-luck,  stand  upon  the 
same  foot  of  competition,  and  no  manner  of 
reason  can  be  pven  why  a  man  should  pre- 
fer one  to  the  other  before  the  lottery  is 
drawn.  In  this  case  therefore  caprice  very 
often  acts  in  the  place  of  reason,  and  forms 
to  itself  some  groundless  imaginary  motive, 
where  real  and  substantial  ones  are  want- 
ing. I  know  a  wellnneaning  man  that  is 
very  well  pleased  to  risk  his  good-fortune 
upon  the  number  1711,  because  it  is  the 
year  of  our  Lord.  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
tacker*  that  would  give  a  good  deal  fbr 

*  In  17M  a  bill  wu  bronglit  Into  tbe  Room  ot  Com. 
mou  afftinit  occulonal  eonfbnaity ;  and  in  order  to 
mike  it  pan  the  lordi.  from  whom  much  oppoaition  wu 
•ipeeleri.  it  waa  pn>paaed<ta  tack  it  to  a  money-bilL 
Thii  wu  Tiolentljr  oppoaed;  and  alter  a  warm  ditcni- 
aioa,  il  wa*  pot  to  tba  vole,  wlMB  13i  wan  ibr  ueUof : 


the  number  134  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
been  told  of  ascertain  zealous  oissenter 
who  being  a  gjreat  enemy  to  popery,  and 
bdieving  that  bad  men  are  the  most  for- 
tunate in  this  yrorld,  will  lay  two  to  one  on 
the  number  666  against  any  other  number, 
because,  says  he,  it  is  the  number  of  the 
beast  f  Several  would  prefer  the  number 
12,000  before  any  other,  as  it  is  the  number 
of  the  pounds  in  the  gfreat  prize.  In  short, 
some  are  pleased  to  find  their  own  age  in 
their  number;  some  that  have  got  a  number 
which  makes  a  pretty  appearance  in  the 
cyphers;  and  others,  because  it  is  the  same 
number  that  succeeded  in  the  last  lottenr. 
E^h  of  these  upon  no  other  grounds,  thinks 
he  stands  furest  for  the  great  lot,  and  that 
he  is  possessed  of  what  may  not  be  impro- 
periy  called  'the  golden  number.* 

Tnese  principles  of  election  are  the  pas- 
times and  extravagwces  of  human  reason, 
which  is  of  so  busy  a  nature,  that  it  will  be 
exerting  itself  in  the  meanest  trifles,  and 
working  even  when  it  wants  materials. 
The  wisest  of  men  are  sometimes  acted^: 
by  such  imaccountable  motives,  as  the -life 
01  the  fool  and  the  supierstitious  is  guided 
by  nothing  else. 

I  am  surprised  that  ncme  of  the  fortune- 
tellers, or,  as  tiie  French  call  them,  tbe 
Diaeura  de  bonne  Avanture,  who  publish 
their  bills  in  every  quarter  of  the  town, 
have  tamed  our  lotteries  to  their  ad  vant^e. 
Did  any  erf  them  set  up  for  a  caster  of  for- 
tunate figures,  what  might  he  not  ^t  by  his 
pretended  discoveries  and  predictions? 

I  remember  among  the  advertisements  in 
the  Post-Boy  of  September  the  27th,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  following  one: 

'  This  is  to^ve  notice,  that  ten  shillings 
over  and  above  the  market-price,  will  be 
given  for  the  ticket  in  the  1,500,000/.  lot- 
tery, Na  132,  by  Nath.  CUff,  at  the  Bible 
and  Three  Crowns  in  Cheapside. ' 

This  advertisement  has  given  great  mat- 
ter of  speculation  to  coffee-house  theorists. 
Mr.  CUn 's  principles  and  conversation  have 
been  canvassed  upon  this  occasion,  and  vari- 
ous conjectures  made  why  he  should  thus 
set  his  "heart  upon  No.  132.  I  have  ex- 
amined all  the  powers  in  those  numbers, 
broken  them  into  fractions,  extracted  tbe 
souare  and  cube  root,  divided  and  multi- 
plied them  all  ways,  but  could  not  arrive  at 
the  secret  until  about  three  days  ago,  when 
I  receivea  the  following  letter  from  an  un- 
known hand;  by  which  I  find  that  Mr. 
Nath.  Cliff  is  pnly  the  agent,  and  not  the 
principal  in  this  advertisement 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  the  perscsi  that 
lately  advertised  I  would  give  ten  shillings 
more  than  the  current  price  for  the  ticket 
Na  132  in  the  lottery  now  drawing;  which 


bnt  SSO  being  againit  it,  tbe  motion  wt(  OTe(TUlad,aa4 
tbe  bill  committed  unclogwd. 
1 8w  Rereteiioaa,  cb.  iiii.  1&  t  i 
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ii  a  secret  which  I  ha^e  communicated  to 
tome  friends,  who  rally  me  incessantly  upon 
that  account.  You  most  know  I  have  but 
«oe  ticket,  for  which  reason,  and  a  certain 
dream  I  have  lately  had  more  than  once,  I 
vu  resolved  it  should  be  the  number  I  most 
approved.  I  am  so  positive  I  have  pitched 
tmn  the  great  lot,  that  I  could  almost  lay 
iD  I  am  worth  of  it.    My  visicais  are  so  fre- 

Seat  and  strong  upon  this  occasion,  that  I 
ve  not  oidy  possessed  the  lot,  but  disposed 
of  the  money  which  in  all  probability  it  will 
sdl  for.  This  morning  in  particular,  I  set 
ap  an  equipage,  which  I  look  upon  to  be 
the  gayest  in  tne  town :  the  liveries  are  very 
rich,  bat  not  gaudy.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  a  speculation  or  two  upon  loUery 
nbjects,  in  which  you  would  oblige  all  peo- 
rie  conciemed,  and  in  particular,  your  most 
bumble  servant, 

GEORGE  GOSLING. 

•P.  S.  Dear  Spec,  if  I  get  the  12,000 
pound.  111  nxake  thee  a  han&ome  present,' 

After  having  wished  my  correspondetit 
nod  hick,  and  thanked  him  for  his  intended 
kindness,  I  shall  for  this  time  dismiss  the 
mbject  <^  the  lottery,  and  only  observe,  that 
i^  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  in  some 
degree  guilty  of  my  6iend  Gosling's  ex- 
travagance. We  are  apt  to  rdy  upon  future 
prospects,  and  become  realljr  expensive 
while  we  are  only  rich  in  possibility.  We 
live  up  to  our  expectations,  not  to  our  poe- 
Besaions,  and  make  a  figure  proportionable 
to  what  we  may  be,  not  what  we  are.  We 
ootmn  our  present  income,  as  not  doubting 
to  didwrse*  ourselves  out  of  the  profits  « 
tome  fiitnre  ])lace,  project,  or  reversioi  that 
we  have  in  view.  It  is  through  this  temper 
of  mind,  which  is  so  common  among  us, 
tiiat  we  see  tradesmen  break,  who  have 
met  with  no  misfortunes  in  their  business; 
•nd  men  of  estates  reduced  to  poverty,  who 
have  never  suffered  from  losses  or  repurs, 
tenants,  taxes,  or  law-suits.  In  short,  it  is 
this  foolish,  sanguine  temi>er,  this  depend- 
iag  upon  contingent  futurities,  that  occ|i- 
•kns  romantic  generomty,  chimerical  gran- 
deur, soiseless  ostentatum,  and  generally 
cods  in  beggary  and  ruin.  '  The  man  who 
viU  live  above  his  present  circumstances, 
is  in  great  danger  of  living  in  a  littie  time 
much  Deneath  them  ;*  or,  as  the  Italian  pro- 
▼ert)  nms,  '  The  mah  who  lives  by  hope, 
*ill  die  by  hunger. ' 

It  should  be  an  indispensable  rule  in  life, 
to  contract  our  desires  to  our  present  con- 
<Bfion,  and,  whatever  may  be  our  expecta- 
tioos,  to  live  within  the  coippass  of  what 
we  actually  possess.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  enjoy  an  estate  when  it  comes  into  our 
hands;  but  if  we  anticipate  bur  good  fortune 
*e  shall  lose  the  pleasure  of  it  when  it  ar- 
•wts,  and  may  posnbly  never  possess  what 
•e  have  so  foolishly  counted  upon.        L. 


Na  192.]    Wednadat),  October  10,  ini. 

Udo  ore  oBum  omnia 

Bona  dioere,  et  laudaie  fortunis  meal. 
Qui  gnatum  liabereni  tali  incenio  praditnni. 

Ttr.  JbUr.  Aa  i.  K.  L 


-Antbe  wortd 


With  one  aceonJ  aaid  all  good  tbingi,  and  jni*'i 

My  bappy  fortunas.  who  poasesa  a  aon 

Bo  good,  ao  liberally  diipoaed. Cbhum. 

I  STOOD  the  other  dav,  and  beheld  a  fa- 
ther atting  in  the  middle  of  a  room  with  a 
large  family  of  children  about  him ;  and  me- 
thought  I  cooldfobserve  in  his  countenance 
different  motions  of  delight,  as  he  tuned 
his  eye  towartls  the  one  and  the  other  of 
them.  The  man  is  a  person  moderate  in 
his  designs  for  their  i>referment  and  wel 
fare:  and  as  he  has  an  easy  fortune,  he  is 
not  solicitous  to  make  a  great  one.  His 
eldest  son  is  a  child  of  a  very  towardly  dis- 
position, and  as  much  as  the  father  loves 
turn,  I  dare  say  he  will  never.be  a  knave  to 
improve  his  fortune.  I  do  not  know  any 
man  who  has  a  juster  relish  of  life  than  the 
person  I  am  speaking  of,  or  keeps  a  better 
guard  against  the  terrors  of  want,  or  the 
hopes  ofgain.  It  is  usual  in  a  crowd  of  cUl- 
dren,  for  the  parent  to  name  out  of  his  own 
flock  all  the  great  t^cers  of  the  kingdom. 
There  is  something  so  very  surprismg  in 
tiie  parts  of  a  child  of  a  man's  own,  that 
there  is  nothing  too  great  to  be  expected 
from  his  endowments.  I  know  a  good  wo- 
man who  has  but  three  sons,  and  there  'la, 
she  says,  nothing  she  expects  with  more 
certiuntVj  than  that  she  shall  see  one  of 
them  a  bishop,  the  other  aiudge,  and  the 
third  a  court-physician.  Tne  humour  is, 
that  any  thing  which  can  happen  to  any 
man's  cnild,  is  expected  by  every  man  for 
his  own.  But  my  niend,  whom  I  was  gcnng 
to  speak  of,  does  not  flatter  himself  with 
such  vajn  expectations,  but  has  his  eye 
more  upon  the  virtue  and  dispoation  of  his 
children,  than  their  advancement  or  wealth. 
Good  habits  are  what  will  certidnly  im- 
prove a  man's  fortune  and  reputation;  but, 
on  the  other  ade,  affluence  of  fortune  will 
not  as  probably  produce  good  affections  of 
the  mind. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  of  a  kind  dis- 
position, to  amuse  himself  with  the  pro- 
mises his  ima^ation  makes  to  him  of^the 
future  condition  of  his  children,  and  to  re- 
present to  himself  the  figure  they  shall  bear 
m  the  world  after  he  has  left  it.  When  his 
prospects  of  this  kind  are  agreeable,  his 
fondness  gives  as  it  were  a  longer  date  to 
his  own  lue;  and  the  survivorship  of  a  wor- 
thjr  man  in  his  son,  is  a  pleasure  scarce  in- 
ferior to  the  hopes  of  the  continuance  of  his 
own  life.  That  man  is  happy  who  can  be- 
lieve of  his  own  son,  that  he  will  escape  the 
follies  and  indiscretions  of  which  he  himself 
was  guilty,  and  pursue  and  improve  every 
thing  that  was  valuable  in  him.  The  con- 
tinuance of  his  virtue  is  much  more  to  be 
regarded  than  that  of  his  life;  but  it  is  the 
most  lamentable  of  all  reflections,  to  think 
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that  the  heir  ot  ft  mqn's  fortune  is  such  a 
one  as  will  be  a  stranger  to  his  friends, 
alienated  from  the  same  interests,  and  a 
promoter  of  every  thing  which  he  himself 
disapproved.  An  estate  in  possession  of 
such  a  successor  to  a  good  man,  is  worse 
than  laid  waste;  and  the  femUy  of  which  he 
is  the  head,  is  in  a  more  deplorable  condi- 
tion than  that  of  being  extinct. 

When  I  visit  the  agreeable  seat  of  my 
honoured  triend  Ruricola,  and  walk  from 
room  to  room  revolving  many  pleasing  oc- 
currences, and  the  expressions  of  many  just 
sentiments  I  have  heard  him  utter,  and  see 
the  booby  his  heir  in  pain  while  he  is  doing 
the  honours  of  his  house  to  the  friend  cS  his 
&ther,  the  heaviness  it  gives  one  is  not  to 
be  expressed.  Want  of  genius  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  any  man,  but  want  of  humanity 
is  a  man's  own  fault  The  son  of  Ruricola 
(whose  life  was  cne  continued  series  of  wor- 
thy actions,  and  gentleman-like  inclinations) 
is  the  companion  of  drunken  clowns,  and 
knows  no  sense  cS  praise  but  in  the  flattery 
he  receives  from  his  own  servants;  his 
pleasures  are  mean  and  inordinate,  his  lan- 
guage base  and  filthy,  his  behaviour  rough 
and  absurd.  Is  this  creature  to  be  account- 
ed the  successor  of  a  man  of  virtue,  wit, 
and  breeding.'  At  the  same  time  that  I 
have  this  melancholy  prospect  at  the  house 
•where  I  miss  my  ola  mend,  I  can  go  to  a 
gentieman's  not  far  off  it,  where  he  has  a 
daughter  who  is  the  picture  both  of  his 
body  and  mind,  but  botn  improved  with  the 
beauty  and  modesty  peculiar  to  her  sex. 
It  is  sue  who  supplies  the  loss  of  her  father 
to  the  world;  she,  without  his  name  or  for- 
tune, is  a  truer  memorial  of  him,  than  her 
brother  who  succeeds  him  in  both.  Such  an 
offspring  as  the  eldest  son  of  my  friend,  per- 
petuates his  father  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Appearance  of  his  ghost  would:  it  is  indeed 
liuricola,  but  it  is  Ruricola  growii  frightful. 

I  know  not  to  what  to  attribute  the  orutal 
^um  which  this  young  man  has  taken,  ex- 
cept it  may  be  to  a  certain  severity  and  dis- 
■tance  which  his  father  used  towards  him,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  occauoned  a  dislike  to 
those  modes  of  life,  which  were  not  made 
-amiable  to  him  by  freedom  and  affability. 

We  may  promise  ourselves  that  no  such 
excrescence  will  appear  in  the  family  of  the 
Comelii,  where  tne  father  lives  with  his 
sons  like  their  eldest  brother,  and  the  sons 
converse  with  him  as  if  they  did  it  for  no 
other  reason  but  that  he  is  the  wisest  man 
of  their  acquaintance.  As  the  Comelii* 
are  eminent  traders,  their  good  correspond- 
ence with  each  other  is  useful  to  all  that 
know  them  as  well  as  to  themselves:  and 
their  friendship,  good-will,  and  kind  offices 
are  disposed  ot  jomtly  as  well  as  their  for- 


*  The  allation  In  luppoced  to  be  to  tb«  fkmiJy  of  the 
B]rl«»*s,  who  were  merchants  of  diitioctioo.  Francii 
ISyln,  the  father,  created  baronet  by  George  I.  was  a 
director  of  the  EaMlndia  Company,  and  an  alderman 
•nt  London.  His  eldest  ion,  rtir  John  Eyka,  ban.  waa 
lord  mayor  in  1717;  and  another  of  Ma  aona,  Sir  Joaepb 
ISjrlM,  luii(lil,  abeiilTar  Londoa  in  1739, 


tune,  so  that  no  one  ever  obliged  me  of 
them,  who  had  not  the  obligati(Hi  multiplied 
in  returns  from  them  all. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful  object  the  eyes  of 
man  can  behold,  to  see  a  man  of  worui  and 
his  son  live  in  an  entire  unreserved  corre- 
spoi^ence.  The  mutual  kindness  and  af- 
fection between  them,  give  an  inexpressible 
satisfaction  to  all  who  know  them.  It  is  a 
sublime  pleasure  which  bcreases  by  the 
participation.  It  is  as  sacred  as  frienaship, 
as  pleasurable  as  love,  and  as  joyful  as  re- 
ligion. This  state  of  mind  does  not  only 
dissipate  sorrow,  which  would  be  extreme 
without  it,  but  enlarges  pleasures  which 
would  otherwise  be  contemptible.  The 
most  indifferent  thing  has  its  force  and 
beauty  when  it  is  spoke  by  a  kind  father, 
and  an  in^gnificant  trifle  has  its  weight 
when  offered  by  a  dutiful  child.  I  know 
not  how  to  express  it,  but  I  think  I  may 
call  it  a  'transplanted  self-love.'  All  the 
enjoyments  and  sufferings  which  a  man 
meets  with  are  regarded  only  as  they  con- 
cern him  in  the  relation  he  has  to  another. 
A  man's  very  honour  receives  a  new  value 
to  him,  when  he  thinks  that  when  he  is  b 
his  grave,  it  will  be  had  in  remembrance 
that  such  an  action  was  done  by  such  an 
one's  father.  Such  cOTsideraticms  sweeten 
the  old  man's  evening,  and  his  soliloquy  de- 
lights him  when  he  can  say  to  himself.  No 
man  can  tell  my  child,  his  father  was  dther 
unmerciful,  or  unjust  My  son  shall  meet 
many  a  man  who  shall  say  to  him,  '  I  was 
obliged  to  thy  father;  and  be  my  child  a 
friend  to  his  child  for  ever. ' 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  men  to  leave 
illustrious  names  or  great  fortunes  to  their 
posterity,  but  they  can  very  much  conduce 
to  tiieir  having  industry,  probity,  valowr, 
and  justice.  It  is  in  every  man's  powerto 
leave  his  son  the  honour  of  descendmg  from 
a  virtuous  man,  and  add  the  blessings  of 
heaven  to  whatever  he  leaves  him.  I  shall 
end  this  rhapsody  Mrith  a  letter  to  an  excel- 
lent young  man  of  my  acouaintance,  whr 
has  lately  lost  a  worthy  &ther. 

•  Dear  Sir, — ^I  know  no  part  of  life  more 
impertinent  than  the  office  of  administerioK 
consolation:  I  will  not  enter  into  it  for  i 
cannot  but  applaud  your  grief.  The  vir- 
tuous principles  you  had  from  that  excel- 
lent man,  whom  you  have  lost,  have  wrought 
in  you  as  they  ought,  to  make  a  youth  of 
three  and  twenty  incapable  of  comfort  upon 
coming  into  po^ession  of  a  great  fortune.  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  honour  his  memory 
by  a  modest  enjoyment  of  his  estate;  and 
scorn  to  triumph  over  his  grave,  by  em- 
ploying in  riot,  excess,  and  debauchery, 
what  he  pmrchased  with  so  much  industry, 
prudence,  and  wisdom.  This  is  the  true 
way  to  show  the  sense  you  have  of  yowr 
loss,  and  to  take  awav  the  distress  of  others 
upon  the  occanon.  Vou  cannot  recall  yo«r 
father  by  your  grief,  but  you  may  vwfc 
him  to  his  f riencb  by  your  conduct '    T. 
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— Iifentem  fbribos  domiu  alia  luperbU 
Mane  salutanttun  totis  vomit  Kdibus  undam. 

Fire.  Ckorf.  il.  4tl. 

Hii  lordship's  palace  Tiew^  whose  portals  proud. 
Each  moming  Tomit  forth  a  cringing  crowd. 

Whkm  we  lode  round  us  and  behold  the 
strange  variety  of  faces  and  persons  which 
fill  the  streets  with  business  and  hurry,  it  is 
no  unpleasant  amusement  to  make  guesses 
at  their  different  pursuits,  and  judge  by  their 
coontenances  what  it  is  that  so  anxiously 
engages  their  present  attention.  Of  all  this 
busy  crowd,  there  are  none  who  would  give 
a  man  inclined  to  such  inquiries  better  di- 
Tersion  for  his  thoughts,  than  those  whom 
we  call  good  courtiers,  and  such  as  are  as- 
siduous at  the  levees  of  great  men.  These 
worthies  are  got  into  a  habit  of  being  servile 
with  an  air,  and  enjoy  a  certain  vanity  in 
being  known  for  understanding  how  the 
wotld  passes.  In  the  pleasure  of  this  they 
can  rise  early,  go  abroad  sleek  and  well- 
dressed,  with  no  other  hope  or  purpose, 
but  to  make  a  bow  to  a  man  in  court  favour, 
and  be  thought,  by  some  insignificant  smile 
of  his,  not  a  little  engaged  in  his  interests 
and  fortunes.  It  is  wcmdrous,  that  a  man 
can  get  over  the  natural  existence  and  pos- 
sessioD  of  his  own  mind  so  far  as  to  take 
delight  either  in  paying  or  receiving  such 
c«M  and  Repeated  civilities.  But  what  main- 
tains the  humour  is,  that  outward  show  is 
what  most  men  pursue,  rather  than  real 
happiness.  Thus  both  the  idol,  and  idola- 
ter, equally  impose  upon  themselves  in 
pleasing  their  imaginations  this  way.  But 
aj  there  are  very  many  of  her  majesty's 
good  subjects  who  are  extremely  uneasy  at 
thdr  own  seats  in  the  country,  where  all 
from  the  skies  to  the  centre  oi  the  earth  is 
their  own,  and  have  a  mighty  longing  to 
•hiae  in  courts,  or  to  be  partners  in  the 
power  of  the  world;  I  say,  for  the  benefit 
of  these,  and  others  who  hanker  after  being 
in  the  whisper  with  great  men,  and  vexing 
their  neighbours  with  the  changes  they 
would  be  capable  of  making  in  the  appear- 
ance at  a  country  g^nons,  it  woiua  not 
methinks  be  amiss  to  pve  an  account  of 
that  market  for  preferment,  a  great  man's 
levee. 

For  aug^t  I  know,  this  commerce  be- 
tween the  Hiighbr  and  their  slaves,  very 
jwtly  representea,  might  do  so  much  §ooa, 
a»to  incline  the  great  to  regard  busmess 
wther  than  ostentation;  and  make  the  little 
know  the  use  of  their  time,  too  well  to 
spend  it  in  vain  applicatknsand  addresses. 
The  famous  doctor  m  Moorfields,  who  gain- 
ed 90  much  reputation  for  his  horary  pre- 
^ctions,  is  said  to  have  had  in  his  parloirr 
different  ropes  to  little  bells  which  hung  in 
the  room  above  stturs,  where  the  doctor 
thought  fit  to  be  oraculous.  If  a  girt  had 
been  deceived  by  her  lover,  one  bell  was 
IwHed:  and  if  a  peasant  had  lost  a  cow,  the 
tcvaat  rung  another.    This  method  was 


kept  in.  respect  to  all  other  passions  and 
concerns,  and  the  skilful  waiter  below  sifted 
the  inquirer,  and  gave  the  doctor  notice  ac- 
cordingly. The  levee  of  a  great  man  is  laid 
after  the  same  manner,  and  twenty  whis- 
pers, false  alarms,  and  private  intimations, 
pass  backward  and  forward  from  the  por- 
ter, the  valet,  and  the  patron  himself,  he- 
fore  the  gaping  crew,  who  are  to  pay  their 
court,  are  gathered  together.  When  the 
scene  is  ready,  the  doors  fly  open  and  dis- 
cover his  lordship. 

There  art  several  ways  of  making  this 
first  appearance.  You  tnay  be  either  half- 
dressrai,  and  washing  yourself,  which  is 
indeed  the  most  stately;  but  this  way  of 
opening  is  peculiar  to  military  men,  in 
whom  there  is  sometUng  graceful  in  ex- 
posing themselves  naked;  out  the  politi- 
cians, or  civil  officers,  have  usually  affected 
to  be  more  reserved,  and  preserve  a  certain 
chastity  of  deportment.  Whether  it  be 
hieroglyphical  or  not,  this  difTerence  in  the 
military  and  civil  list,  I  will  not  say;  but 
have  ever  understood  the  fact  to  be,  that 
the  close  minister  is  buttoned  up,  and  the 
brave  officer  open-breasted  on  these  occa- 
sions. 

However  that  Is,  I  humbly  conceive  the 
business  of  a  levee  is  to  receive  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  a  multitude,  that  a  man  i» 
wise,  bounteous,  valiant  and  powerfuL 
When  the  first  shot  of  eyes  is  made,  it  ia 
wonderfiil  to  observe  how  much  submission 
the  patron's  modesty  can  bear,  and  how 
much  servitude  the  client's  spirit  can  de- 
scend to.  In  the  vast  multiplicity  of  bua- 
ness,  and  the  crowd  about  him,  my  lord's 
parts  are  usually  so  great,  that  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  whole  assembly,  he  ha» 
something  to  say  to  every  man  there,  and 
that  so  suitable  to  his  capacity,  as  any  mait 
may  judge  thatit  is  ncit  without  talents  that 
men  can  arrive  at  great  employments.  I 
have  known  a  great  man  ask  a  flag-officer 
which  way  was  the  wind;  a  commander  of 
horse  the  present  price  of  oats,  and  a  stock- 
jobber, at  what  discount  such  a  fund  was, 
with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been  bred 
to  each  <rf  those  several  ways  of.life.  Now 
this  is  extremely  obliging,  for  at  the  same 
time  that  the  patron  informs  himself  of 
matters,  he  pves  the  person  of  whom  he 
inquires  an  opportunity  to  exert  himself 
What  adds  to  the  pomp  of  those  interviews 
is,  that  it  is  performed  with  the  greatest 
silence  and  oraer  imaginable.  The  patron 
is  usually  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  and 
some  humble  person  gives  him  a  whisper, 
which  his  lordship  answers  aloud,  •  It  is 
well:  Yes,  I  am  of  your  opinion.  Pray  in- 
form yourself  further,  you  may  be  sure  of 
my  part  in  it,'  This  happy  man  is  dismiss- 
ed, and  my  lord  can  turn  himself  to  a  busi- 
ness of  a  quite  different  nature,  and  off'-hand 
gives  as  good  an  answer  as  any  great  man 
IS  obliged  to.  For  the  chief  pomt  is  to  keep 
in  generals,  and  if  there  be  any  thing  offer- 
ed that  is  particular,  to  be  in  haste. 
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But  we  are  now  in  the  height  of  the  affair, 
and  my  lord's  creatures  have  all  had  their 
whispers  round  to  keep  up  the  farce  of  the 
thing,  and  the  dumb-show  is  become  more 
general.  He  casts  his  eye  to  that  comer, 
and  there  to  Mr.  Such-a-one;  to  the  other, 
•And  when  did  you  come  to  town.*'  And 
perhaps  just  before  he  nods  to  another;  and 
enters  with  him,  'But,  ar,  I  am  glad  to  see 
Tou,  now  I  think  of  it'  Each  of  those  are 
happr  for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours; 
ana  those  who  bow  in  ranks  undistinguish- 
ed, and  by  dozens  at  a  time,  think  they  have 
verjr  good  prospects  if  they  may  hope  to 
amve  at  such  notices  half  a  year  hence. 

The  saUrist  says,  tiiere  is  seldom  com- 
mon sense  ui  high  fortune;*  and  one  would 
think,  to  behold  a  levee,  that  the  great  were 
not  only  infotuated  with  their  station,  but 
also  that  they  believed  all  below  were 
seized  too;  else  how  is  it  possible  they  could 
think  of  imposing  upon  themselves  and 
others  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  set  up  a  levee 
for  any  thing  but  a  direct  farce?  But  such 
is  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  that  when 
men  are  a  little  exalted  in  their  condition, 
they  immediately  conceive  thev  have  addi- 
tional senses,  and  their  capacities  enlareed 
not  only  above  other  men,  but  above  hu- 
man comprehension  itseUl  Thus  it  is  ordi- 
nary to  see  a  great  man  attend  one  listening, 
bow  to  one  at  a  distance,  and  to  call  to  a 
third  at  the  same  instant.  A  girl  in  new 
ribands  is  not  more  taken  with  herself,  nor 
does  she  betray  more  apparent  coquetries, 
than  even  a  wise  man  m  such  a  drcum- 
stance  of  courtship.  I  do  not  know  any  thing 
that  1  ever  thought  so  very  distastefbl  as  the 
affectation  which  is  recorded  of  Czsar;  to 
wit,  that  he  would  dictate  to  three  several 
writers  at  the  same  time.  This  was  an 
ambition  below  the  greatness  and  candour 
of  his  mind.  He  indeed  (if  any  man  had 
pretensions  to  greater  faculties  than  any 
other  mortal)  was  the  person;  but  such  a 
way  of  acting  is  childish,  and  inconastent 
with  the  manner  vi  our  being.  It  appears 
from  the  very  nature  trf  things,  that  there 
cannot  be  any  thing  effectuaUydespatched 
in  the  distraction  Ma  public  levee;  out  the 
wh(de  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  a  set  of 
servile  slaves,  to  give  up  their  own  liberty 
to  take  away  their  patron's  understanding. 

T. 


ing  an  agreeable  friend  is  punished  in  the 
very  transgression;  for  a  good  companion 
is  not  found  in  ever^  room  we  ^  int&  But 
the  case  of  love  is  oi  a  more  delicate  nature, 
and  the  anxiety  is  inexpressible,  if  evenr 
little  instance  of  kindness  is  not  reciprocaL 
There  are  things  in  this  sort  of  commerce 
which  there  are  not  words  to  express,  and 
a  man  may  not  posubly  know  how  to  re- 
present what  yet  may  tear  his  heart  into 
ten  thousand  tortures.  To  be  grave  to  a 
man's  mirth,  unattentive  to  his  discourse, 
or  to  interrupt  either  with  something  that 
argues  a  disinclination  to  be  entertained  by 
him,  has  in  it  something  so  disagreeable, 
that  the  utmost  steps  which  maybe  made 
in  farther  enmity  cannot  give  greater  tor- 
ment The  gay  Corinna,  who  sets  up  for 
an  indifference  and  becoming  heedlessness, 
gives  her  husband  all  the  torment  imag^ 
able  out  of  mere  insolence,  with  this  pe- 
culiar vanity,  that  she  is  to  look  as  gay  as 
a  m^d  in  the  character  of  a  wife.  It  is  no 
matter  what  is  the  reason  c£  a  man's  grief, 
if  it  be  heavy  as  it  is.  Her  unhappy  man 
is  convinced  that  she  means  him  no  disho- 
nour, but  pines  to  death  because  she  will 
not  have  so  much  deference  to  him  as  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  it  The  author 
of  the  followmg  letter  is  perplex^  with  an 
injury  that  is  in  a  degree  yet  less  criminajt 
and  yet  the  source  of  the  utmost  mihapi»- 
ness. 


Na'l94.]    fi-lday,  October  12,  iriL 


DilBciU  Ule  tnaet  Jccnr. 

Ar.  Lib.  L  Od.  zUL  4: 

Witb  Jaalooi  pup  my  boaom  twalli. 

The  present  paper  shall  consist  of  two 
letters  which  observe  upon  faults  that  are 
eanlv  cured  both  in  love  and  friendship. 
In  the  latter,  as  &r  as  it  merely  regards 
converaatian,  the  person  who  neglects  visit- 


•_RanualiD  tememuai  ccmnuiBii  is  Ua 

Jm.wiU.T3. 


'Mr.  Spectator,— 1  have  read  your  pa- 
pers which  relate  to  jealouw,  ana  desire 
your  advice  in  my  case,  wluch  yon  will  say 
IS  not  common.  I  have  a  wife,  of  whose 
virtue  I  am  not  in  the  least  doubtful;  yet  I 
cannot  be  satisfied  she  loves  me,  which 
raves  me  as  great  uneadness  as  being  faulty 
the  other  way  would  da  I  know  not 
whether  I  am  not  yet  more  miserable  tlutn 
in  that  case,  for  she  keeps  possesion  of  my 
heart,  without  the  return  of  Iter's.  I  would 
deare  your  observations  upon  that  temper 
in  scnne  women,  who  will  not  condescend 
to  convince  their  husbands  of  their  umo- 
cence  or  their  love,  but  are  wholly  ne^igent 
of  what  reflections  the  poor  men  make 
uiwn  thrir  conduct  (so  they  cannot  call  it 
criminal,)  when  at  the  same  time  a  little 
tenderness  of  behaviour,  or  regard  to  show 
an  inclination  to  please  them,  would  make 
them  entirely  at  ease.  Do  not  such  women 
deserve  all  the  misinterpretation  which 
they  neglect  to  avoid?  Or  are  they  not  in 
the  actual  practice  of  g^t,  who  care  not 
whether  they  are  thought  guilty  or  not?  If 
my  wife  does  the  most  ordinary  thing,  as 
visiting  her  aster,  or  taking  die  air  with 
her  mother,  it  is  always  carried  with  the 
air  of  a  secret  Then  she  will  sometimes 
tell  a  thing  of  no  consequence,  as  if  it  was 
only  want  of  memory  made  her  conceal  it 
before;  and  this  <my  to  dally  'mth  mj 
anxie^.  I  have  complained  to  her  ct  this 
behaviour  m  the  gentlest  terras  imaipnaUe^ 
and  beseeched  her  not  to  use  him,  who  de- 
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ared  only  to  live  with  her  like  an  indulgent 
friend,  as  the  most  morose  and  unsociable 
hoaband  in  the  world.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  describe  our  circumstance,  but  jt  is 
miserable  with  this  aggravation,  that  it 
might  be  easily  mended,  and  yet  no  remedy 
endeavottred.  She  reads  you,  and  there  is 
a  phrase  or  two  in  this  letter  which  she  will 
know  came  from  me.  If  we  enter  into  an 
explanation  which  may  tend  to  our  fiiture 
quiet  by  your  means,  you  shall  have  our 
;<»nt  thanks;  in  the  mean  time  \  am  ([as 
much  as  I  can  in  this  ambiguous  condition 
be  any  thing,)  sir,  your  humble  servant* 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Give  me  leave  to 
make  you  a  present  of  a  character  not  yet 
described  in  your  papers,  which  is  that  of  a 
man  who  treats  lus  friend  with  the  same 
odd  variety  which  a  fantastical  fenttle 
tyrant  practises  towards  her  lover.  I  have 
for  some  time  had  a  friendship  with  one  of 
those  mercurial  persons.  The  rogue  I  know 
lores  me,  yet  takes  advantage  of  my  fond- 
ness for  him  to  use  me  as  he  pleases.  We 
are  by  turns  the  best  friends  and  the  great- 
est strangers  imaginable.  Sometimes  you 
would  thmk  us  inseparable;  at  otiter  times 
he  avoids  me  for  a  long  time,  yet  neither 
he  nor  I  know  why.  When  we  meet  next 
by  chance,  he  is  amazed  he  has  not  seen 
me,  is  impatient  for  an  appointment  the 
same  evenmg;  and  when  I  expect  he  would 
have  keftt  it,  I  have  known  him  slip  away 
to  another  place;  where  he  has  sat  reading 
the  news,  when  there  is  no  post;  smoking 
his  pipe  which  he  seldom  cares  for;  and 
stanng  about  him  in  company  with  whom 
he  has  had  nothing  to  do,  as  if  he  wondered 
how  he  came  there. 

•  That  I  may  state  my  case  to  you  the 
more  fully,  I-  shall  trtmscribe  some  short 
minutes  I  have  taken  of  him  in  my  alma- 
nack mice  last  spring;  for  you  must  know 
there  are  certain  seasons  ol  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  which,  I  will  not  say  our  friend- 
ship, but  the  enjoyment  of  it  rises  or  falls. 
In  March  and  April  he  was  as  various  as 
the  weather;  in  Mav  and  part  of  Jjone  I 
found  him  the  sprigntUest  best-humoured 
fellow  in  the  world;  in  the  d<^-days  he  was 
much  upon  the  mdolent;  in  September 
Very  agreeable  but  very  busy;  and  ance 
the  g^ass  fell  last  to  changeable,  he  has 
made  three  appdntments  with  me,  and 
broke  them  every  one.    However,  I  have 

rod  hopes  of  him  this  winter,  especially 
yon  will  lend  me  your  assistance  to  re- 
fonn  him,  which  will  be  a  great  ease  and 
pleasure  to  sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 
'October  9,  iril.'  .    T. 

Na  195.]  Saturday,  October  13,  iril. 

0»l*  •««*  ir  fkmKmx^  n  it  arco^fXa*  /tiy*  tvtimf, 

B—.  Opur.  &  Dier.  L  i.  40. 
Foob.  not  to  know  tlut  balfeiceedi  tbe  whole. 
Bow  VkM  tbe  •paring  meal  and  tomperate  bowl. 

Thkbe  is  a  story  in  tbe  Arabian  Nights 


Tales  of  a  king  who  had  long  languished 
under  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and  had  taken 
abundance  of  remedies  to  no  purpose.  At 
length,  says  the  fable,  a  physician  cured 
him  by  the  following  method:  he  took 'an 
hollow  ball  of  wood,  and  filled  it  with  seve- 
ral drugs;  after  which  he  closed  it  up  so 
artificially  that  nothing  appeared.  He 
likewise  took  a  mall,  and  after  having  hol- 
lowed the  handle  and  that  part  which 
strikes  the  ball,  he  inclosed  in  them  several 
drugs  after  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ball 
itself.  He  then  ordered  the  sultan,  who 
was  his  patient,  to  exercise  himself  early 
in  the  morning  with  these  rightiy  prepared 
instruments,  till  such  time  as  he  should 
sweat;  when,  as  the  story  goes,  the  virtue 
of  the  medicaments  perspinng  through  the 
wood,  had  so  good  an  influence  on  the  sul- 
tan's constitution,  that  they  cured  him  of  an 
indisposition  which  all  the  cbmpositions  he 
had  taken  inwardly  had  not  been  able  to 
remove.  This  eastern  allegory  is  finely 
contrived  to  show  us  how  beneficial  bodily 
labour  is  to  health,  and  that  exercise  is 
the  most  effectual  physic  I  have  described 
in  my  hundred  and  fifteenth  paper,  from 
the  general  structure  and  mechanism  of  an 
human  body,  how  absolutely  necessary  ex- 
ercise is  for  its  preservation:  I  shall  in  this 
place  recommend  another  great  preserva- 
tive of  health,  which  in  many  cases  pro- 
duces the  same  effects  as  exercise,  and  may 
in  some  measure  supply  its  place,  where 
opportimities  of  exercise  are  wanting.  The 
preservative  I  am  speaking  of  is  tempe- 
rance, which  has  those  particular  advan- 
tages above  all  other  means  of  health,  that 
it  may  be  practised  by  all  ranks  and  con- 
ations, at  any  season,  or  in  any  place.  It 
18  a  kind  of  regimen  into  which  every  man 
may  put  himself,  without  LntemiptiMi  to 
busmess,  expense  of  money,  or  loss  of  time. 
If  exercise  throws  off  all  superfluities,  tem- 
perance prevents  them;  if  exercise  clears 
the  vessels,  temperance  nehber  satiates 
nor  overstrains  tnem;  if  exercise  raises 
proper  ferments  in  the  humours,  and  pro- 
motes the  circulation  of  the  blood,  tem- 
perance gives  nature  her  full  play,  and 
enables  her  to  exert  herself  in  all  her 
force  and  vigour;  if  exercise  dissipates  a 
growing  distemper,  temperance  starves  it. 
Physic,  for  the  most  part,  is  nothing  else 
but  the  substitute  of  exercise  and  tempe- 
rance. Medicines  are  indeed  absolutely 
necessary  in  acute  distempers,  that  cannot 
wait  the  slow  opCTations  ot  those  two  great 
instruments  of  health;  but  did  men  live  in 
an  habitual  course  of  exercise  and  tempe- 
rance, there  would  be  but  little  occasion  for 
them.  Accordingly  we  find  that  those 
parts  of  the  world  are  the  most  healthy, 
where  they  subsist  by  the  chace;  and  that 
men  lived  longest  when  their  fives  were 
employed  in  hunting,  and  when  they  had 
little  food  besides  what  they  caught  Blis 
tering,  cupping,  bleeding,  are  seldom  rf 
use  but  to  the  idle  and  intemperate;  as  au 
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those  toward  applications  which  are  so 
much  in  practice  among  us,  are  for  the 
most  part  nothing  else  but  expedients  to 
make  luxury  consistent  with  health.  The 
apK)thecary  is  perpetually  emplojred  in 
countermining  the  cook  and  the  vintner. 
It  is  said  of  Diogenes,  that  meeting  a  yoimg 
man  who  was  going  to  a  feast,  he  took  hipn 
up  in  the  street  and  carried  him  home  to 
his  friends,  as  one  who  was  running  into 
imminent  danger,  had  not  he  prevented 
him.*  What  would  that  philosppher  have 
ssud,  had  he  been  present  at  the  gluttony 
of  a  modem  meal?  Would  not  he  have 
thought  the  master  of  a  family  mad,  and 
have  begged  his  servants  to  tie  down  his 
hands,  had  he  seen  him  devour  foul,  fish, 
and  flesh;  swallow  oil  and  vinegar,  wines 
and  spices;  throw  down  sallads  of  twenty 
different  herbs,  sauces  of  an  himdred  in- 
gredients, confections  and  fruits  of  number- 
less sweets  and  flavours?  What  unnatural 
motions  and  counter-ferments  must  such  a 
medley  of  intemperance  produce  in  the 
body?  For  my  part,  when  I  behold  a 
fashionable  table  set  outln  all  its  magnifi- 
sence,  I  fancy  that  1  see  gouts  and  dropsies, 
fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innume- 
rable distempers  lying  in  ambuscade  among 
the  dishes. 

_  Nature  delights  in  the  most  plain  and 
mmple  diet  Every  animal,  but  man,  keeps 
to  one  dish.  Herbs  are  the  food  of  this 
^cies,  fish  of  that,  and  flesh  of  a  third. 
Man  falls  upon  every  thing  that  comes  iji 
his  way;  not  the  smallest  fruit  or  excres- 
cence of  the  earth,  scarce  a  berry  or  a 
mushroom,  can  escape  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  deter- 
minate rule  for  temperance,  because  what 
is  luxury  in  one  may  be  temperance  in  an- 
other; but  there  are  few  that  have  lived  any 
time  in  the  world,  who  are  not  judges  of 
their  own  constitutions,  so  far  as  to  Know 
what  kinds  aad  what  proportions  of  food  do 
best  agree  with  them.  Were  I  to  consider 
my  r^ers  as  my  patients,  and  to  prescribe 
such  a  kind  of  temperance  as  is  accommo- 
dated to  all  persons,  and  such  as  is  particu- 
larly suitable  to  our  climate  and  way  of 
limg,  I  would  copy  the  following  rules  of 
a  very  eminent  physician.  '  Make  your 
whole  repast  out  oi  one  dsh.  If  you  indulge 
in  a  second,  avoid  drinking  any  thing  strong 
until  you  have  finished  your  meal;  at  the 
same  time  abst^  from  all  sauces,  or  at 
least  such  as  are  not  the  most  plain  and 
simple.'  A  man  could  not  be  well  guilty  of 
gluttony,  if  he  stuck  to  these  few  obvious 
and  easy  rules.  In  the  first  case  there 
would  be  no  variety  of  tastes  to  solicit  his 
palate,  and  occasion  excess;  nor  in  the  se- 
cond any  artificial  provocatives  to  relieve 
aatiety,  and  create  a  false  appetite.  Were 
I  to  prescribe  a  rule  for  drinking,  it  should 
be  finined  upon  a  saying  quoted  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple:  <  The  first  glass  for  myself, 

*  Mof.  iMiL  Vila  FUloMrb.  Ub.  Ti  cap.  1 D.  & 


the  second  for  my  friends,  the  third  for 
good  humour,  and  the  fourth  for  mine  ene- 
mies. '  But  because  it  is  impossible  for  one 
who'  lives  in  the  world  to  diet  himself 
always  in  so  philosophical  a  manner,  I 
think  every  man  should  have  his  days  of 
abstinence,  according  as  his  constitution 
will  permit.  These  are  great  reliefs  to  na- 
ture, as  they  qualify  her  for  struggling  with 
hunger  and  thirst,  whenever  any  disteniper  . 
or  duty  of  life  may  put  her  upon  such  diffi- 
culties; and  at  the  same  time  give  her  an 
opportunity  of  extricating  herself  from  her 
oppressions,  and  recovering  the  several  tones 
and  springs  of  her  distended  vessels.  Be- 
sides that  abstinence,  well-timed,  often  kills 
a  sickness  in  embryo,  and  destroys  the  first 
seeds  of  an  indispodtion.  It  is  observed 
by  two  or  three  ancient  authors,  j-  that  So- 
crates, notwithstanding  he  lived  in  Athens 
during  that  great  plague,  which  has  made 
so  much  noise  through  all  ages,  and  has 
been  celebrated  at  different  times  by  such 
eminent  hands;  I. say,  notwithstanding  that 
he  lived  in  the  time  of  this  devouring  pes- 
tilence, he  never  caught  the  least  infectirai, 
which  those  writers  unanimously  ascribe  to 
that  uninterrupted  temperance  which  he 
always  observed. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  mention  an  ob  • 
servation  which  I  have  often  made,  upon 
reading  the  lives  of  the  philosophers,  and 
comparing  them  with  any  series  of  kings  or 
great  men  of  the  same  number.  If  we  con- 
sider these  ancient  sages,  a  great  part  of 
whose  philosophy  consisted  in  a  temperate 
and  abstemious  course  of  life,  one  woald 
think  the  life  of  a  philosopher  and  the  life 
of  a  man  were  of  two  different  dates.  For 
we  find  that  the  generality  of  these  wise 
men  were  nearer  an  hundred  than  rixtf 
years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  their  respective 
deaths.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  the  efficacy  of  temperance  towards  the 
procuring  of  long  life,  is  what  we  meet 
with  in  a  little  book  published  by  Lewis 
Comaro,  the  Venetian;  which  I  the  rather 
mention,  because  it  is  of  undoubted  credit, 
as  the  late  Venetian  ambassador,  who  was 
of  the  same  femily,  attested  more  than  oioe 
in  conversation,  when  he  resided  in  En(^ 
land.  Comaro,  who  was  the  author  of  thS 
littie  treatise  I  am  mentioning,  was  of  an 
infirm  constitution,  until  about  forty,  when 
by  obstinately  perasting  in  an  exact  course 
of  temperance,  he  recovered  a  perfect  state 
of  health;!:  insomuch  that  at  roarscore  he 
published  nis  book,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  under  the  tide  of  Sure  and 
Certain  Me^ods  of  Attaining  a  Long  and 
Healthy  Life.    He  lived  to  give  a  third  or 


t  DJoRnn  Laertiai  in  Vit.  8oentli.-.EIiaii  is  Vir. 
Hl>.  Lib.  13.  cap.  S7,  tee. 

I  LewiB  Cornaro  was  born  in  1467.  In  his  roatb  bt 
liTOd  very  f^ljr ;  which  broufht  hini  into  a  bad  Mat* 
of  bealtb,  upon  wbicta  be  formed  the  molutioa  of  CO*' 
lining  himaclf  to  twelve  ouncei  of  Ibod  and  ftMUtee*  « 
wine  daily ;  br  whicb  meaiu,  and  exereiae,  he  not  ealy 
lecovered  hi*  malth,  bat  aequiied  a  Tigwoaa  I  ""^ 
UoB.   Be  diad  at  Fadiu  in  l«fi. 
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faorth  editkm  of  it;  and  after  having  passed 
his  hundredth  year,  died  withoat  pain  or 
agony,  and  like  one  who  falls  asleep.  The 
tKatise  I  mention  has  been  taken  notice  of 
bv  several  eminent  aathors,  and  is  written 
irith  such  a  sjnrit  of  cheerfulness,  religion 
and  good  sense,  as  are  the  natural  concomi- 
tants of  temperance  and  sobriety.  The 
mixture  of  the  old  man  in  it  is  rather  a  re- 
commendation than  a  discredit  to  it 

Having  deagned  tlus  pnper  as  the  sequel 
to  that  upon  exercise,  I  have  not  here  con- 
sidered temperance  as  it  is  a  moral  virtue, 
which  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  a  future 
speculation,  but  only  as  it  is  the  means  ot 
health.  L. 


Ko  J96.]   Mmday,  October  15, 1711, 


Xat  OlnMi,  animiii  li  ta  non  defldt  bo 
Utr.  lib.  1. 1 

Trne  ba|ij>iiie«  li  to  no  place  eoafln'd, 
Bat  «tUl  u  (band  in  a  eontentad  mind. 


Lii.] 


•Mr.  Spectatob, — There  is  a  particu- 
lar fault  which  I  have  observed  m  most 
of  the  moralists  in  all  a^;e8,  and  that  is,  that 
they  are  always  prtrfessmg  themselves,  and 
teaching  others,  to  be  happy.  This  state 
is  not  to  be  arrived  at  in  this  life,  therefore 
I  would  recommend  to  you  to  talk  in  an 
humbler  strain  than  your  predecessors  have 
done,  and  instead  of  presumingto be  happy, 
instruct  us  only  to  be  easy.  The  thoughts 
of  him  who  would  be  discreet,  and  aim  at 
practicable  things,  should  turn  upon  allay- 
mg  our  pain,  rather  than  promoting  our 
joy.  Great  inquietude  is  to  be  avoided, 
but  great  felicity  is  not  to  be  attained.  The 
great  lesson  is  equanimity,  a  regulari^  of 
sjnrit,  which  is  &  litde  above  cheerfulness 
and  below  mirth.  Cheerfiilness  is  always 
to  be  supported  if  a  man  is  out  of  pain,  iKit 
mirth  to  a  prudent  man  should  always  be 
accidental.  It  should  naturally  arise  out  of 
the  occasion,  and  the  occaraon  seldom  be 
bid  for  it;  for  those  tempers  who  want 
mirth  to  be  pleased,  are  like  the  constitu- 
tions which  ling  ^thout  the  nse  «f  brandy. 
Therefore,  I  say,  let  your  precept  be,  •  Be 
easy.'  That  mind  is  dissolute  and  ungo- 
veraed,  which  must  be  hurried  out  of  itself 
by  loud  laughter  or  sensual  pleasure,  or 
else  be  wholly  unactive. 

•There  are  a  couple  of  old  feHovs  of 
my  acquaintance  who  meet  every  day  and 
soiutke  a  pipe,  and  by  their  mutual  love  to 
each  other,  though  they  have  beai  men  of  ■ 
business  and  bustle  in  the  world,  enjcqr  a 
greater  tranquillity  than  either  ccxild  have 
Wolfed  himsdf  into  by  any  chapter  of  Se- 
neca. Indolence  of  body  and  mind,  when 
we  aim  at  no  more,  is  very  frequently  en- 
joyed; but  the  very  inquiry  after  happiness 
naa  something  restless  in  it,  which  a  man 
vrtio  lives  in  a  series  of  temperate  meals, 
fraeoAj^  UHiversatjcms,  and  easy  slumbers, 
l^eshimaelf  DO  trouble  about  Wbikmcn 


of  refinement  are  talking  of  tranquillity,  he 
possesses  it. 

'What  I  would,  by  these  broken  ex- 
pressions, recommend  to  you,  Mr.  Specta- 
tor, is,  that  you  would  speak  of  the  way  of 
life  which  pliun  men  may  pursue,  to  fill  up 
the  spaces  of  time  with  satisfaction.  It  is  a 
lamentable  circumstance,  that  wisdom,  or, 
as  you  call  it,  philosophy,  should  fun.)sh 
ideas  only  for  the  learned;  and  that  a  man 
must  be  a  philosopher  to  know  how  to  pass 
away  his  time  agt«eaWy.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  worth  your  pains  to  place  in  a  hand- 
s(»ne  light  the  relations  and  affinities  among 
men,  which  render  their  conversatiwi  with 
each  other  so  grateful,  that  the  highest  ta- 
lents give  but  an  impotent  pleasure  in  com- 
parison with  them.  You  may  find  descrip- 
tions and  discourses  which  will  render  the 
fire-side  of  an  hcmest  artificer  as  entertain- 
ing as  your  own  clnb  is  to  you.  Good-nature 
has  an  endless  source  of  pleasures  in  it;  and 
the  representation  of  domestic  life  filled 
with  its  natural  gratifications,  instead  of  the 
necessary  vexations  which  are  generally 
innsted  upon  in  the  writings  of  the  witty, 
will  be  a  very  good  office  to  society. 

•  The  vicissitudes  of  labour  and  rest  in 
the  lower  part  of  mankind,  make  their  be- 
ing pass  away  with  that  sort  qS  relish  which 
we  express  hy  the  word  comfort;  and  should 
be  treated  of  by  you,  who  are  a  Spectator, 
as  well  as  such  subjects  which  appear  in- 
deed more  speculative,  but  are  less  instruc- 
tive. In  a  word,  sir,  I  would  have  you  turn 
your  thoughts  to  the  advantage  m  such  as 
want  you  most;  and  show  that  simplicity, 
innocence,  industry,  and  temperance,  are 
arts  which  lead  to  tranouilUty,  as  much  as 
learning,  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  contem- 
plation.—I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, T.  B.' 

•  Hackney,  Ocfc  12. 
•Mb.  Spkctator,— I  am  the  young  wo- 
man whom  you  did  so  much  justice  to  some 
time  a^,  in  acknowledging  that  I  am  per- 
fect mistress  dl  the  fan,  and  use  it  with  the 
utmost  knowledge  and  dexterity.  Indeed 
the  world,  as  malidous  as  it  is,  will  allow 
tiiat  from  a  hurry  of  langhter  I  recollect 
myself  the  most  suddienly,  make  a  curtsey, 
anid  let  fall  my  hands  before  me,  closing  my 
fan  at  the  same  instant,  the  best  ca  any 
woman  in  England.  I  am  not  a  little  de- 
lighted that  I  liave  had  your  notice  and  ap- 
prd)ation;  and  however  other  young  wtanen 
may  rally  me  out  of  envy,  I  triumph  in  it, 
and  demand  a  place  in  your  friendship. 
You  must,  therefore,  permit  me  to  lay  be- 
fore you  the  present  state  of  my  mind.  I 
was  reading  your  Spectator  of  the  9th  in- 
stant, and  thou|;^t  the  c^umstance  of  Uie 
ass  divided  between  the  two  btmdles  of  hay 
which  equally  affected  his  senses,  was  a 
lively  representation  of  my  present  condi- 
tion, for  you  are  to  know  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely enamoured  with  two  young  genUe- 
menwBO  at  tbis  time  pretend  to  e>b    Od" 
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must  hide  nothing  vhen  one  is  asking  ad- 
vice, therefore  I  will  own  to  you  that  I  am 
very  amorous,  and  very  covetous.  My  lover 
Will  is  very  rich,  and  my  lover  Tom  very 
handsome.  I  can  have  either  of  them  when 
I  please;  but  when  I  debate  the  question  in 
my  own  mind,  I  cannot  take  Totn  for  fear 
of  losing  Will's  estate,  nor  enter  upon  'Wll's 
estate,  and  bid  adieu  to  Tom's  person.  1 
am  very  young,  and  yet  no  one  in  the  world, 
dear  sir,  ha$  the  main  chance  more  in  her 
head  than  myself.  Tom  is  the  gavest,  the 
blithest  creature!  He  dances  well,  is  very 
civil  and  (Averting  at  all  hours  and  seasons. 
Oh!  he  is  the  joy  of  my  eyes!  But  then 
agun  Will  is  so  very  rich  and  careful  of  the 
midn.  How  many  pretty  dresses  does  Tom 
appear  in  to  charm  me !  But  then  it  imme- 
diately occurs  to  me  that  a  man  of  his  cir- 
cumstances is  so  much  the  poorer.  Upxin 
the  whole,  I  have  at  last  examined  lx>th 
these  desires  of^love  and  avarice,  and  upon 
strictly  weighing  the  matter,  I  begin  to 
think  1  shall  be  covetous  longer  than  fond; 
therefore,  if  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
contrary,  I  shall  take  Will.  Alas,  poor 
Tom!— Your  humble  servant, 
T.  « BroDY  LOVELESS.' 


Na  197.]     Tuesday,  October  16, 1711. 

Alter  riiatur  de  lana  iKpe  eaplna, 
Propugnat  nogia  armatua:  aciUoet,  at  non 
Bie  mflii  prim*  fldea ;  «t,  vere  quod  placet,  at 
Acritur'eiatiem?  Pretium  staa  altera  aordet. 
Arabigitur  quid  enim  I  Caator  adal,  an  Docilia  pliu, 
BrunduBium  Namici  meUua,  via  ducat,  ah  AmA. 

Her.  Lib.  L  Ep.  ZTui.  IS. 
On  triflea  loroe  are  eameatly  absurd ; 
Toa'U  think  tbe  world  dependa  on  every  word. 
Wbat  I  ia  not  ever;  mortal  trre  to  apeak  I 
.  rU  give  my  reaaons.  thougli  I  break  my  neckl 
And  wbat'atbeqoeation?  Ifit  abineaor  raina; 
Wbetlier  'tia  twelve  or  llAeen  milea  to  Btainea. 

put. 

Evert  age  a  man  passes  through,  and 
way  of  life  he  engages  in,  has  some  parti- 
cular vice  or  impertection  naturally  cleav- 
ing to  it,  which  it  will  reouire  his  nicest 
care  to  avcnd.  The  several  weaknesses  to 
which  you^  old  age,  and  jtaanhood  are  ex- 
posed, have  long  ance  been  set  down  by 
many  both  of  the  poets  and  philosophers; 
but  1  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
any  author  who  has  treated  of  those  ill- 
habits  men  are  subject  to,  not  so  much  by 
reason  of  their  different  ages  and  tempers, 
as  the  particular  profesaons  or  bunness  in 
which  they  were  educated  and  brought  up. 

I  am  the  more  surprised  to  find  this  suo- 
iect  so  little  touchea  on,  since  what  I  am 
nere  speaking  of  is  so  apparent,  as  not  to 
escape  the  mort  vulgar  observation.  The 
business  men  are  chiefly  conversant  in^  does 
not  only  give  a  certiun  cast  or  torn  to  thdr 
miiids,  but  is  very  often  apparent  in  their 
outward  behaviour,  and  some  of  the  most 
indifferent  actions  of  their  Uves.  It  is  this 
air  difiusing  itself  over  the  whole  man, 
which  helps  us  to  find  out  a  person  at  his 
tnt  appeannce;  to  that  th«  moat  careless 


observer  fancies  he  can  scarce  be  mistaken 
in  the  carriage  of  a  seaman,  or  the  gait  of  a 
tailor. 

The  liberal  arts,  though  they  may  posa- 
bly  have  less  effect  on  our  external  mien 
and  behaviour,  make  so  deep  an  impresaon 
on  the  mind,  as  is  very  apt  to  bend  it  wholly 
one  way. 

The  mathematician  will  take  litde  less 
than  demonstration  in  the  most  common 
discourse,  and  the  schoolman  is  as  great  a 
friend  to  definition  and  sylloeisms.  The 
phyacian  and  divine  are  often  neard  to  Ro- 
tate in  private  companies  with  the  same 
authority  which  they  exercise  over  their 
patients  and  disciples;  while  the  lawyer  is 
putting  cases  and  raising  matter  for  dispu- 
tation, out  of  every  thing  that  occurs. 

I  may  pos^bly  some  time  or  other  ani- 
madvert more  at  large  on  the  particular 
fault  each  profesaon  is  most  infected  with; 
but  shall  at  present  wholly  apply  myself  to 
the  cure  of  what  1  last  mentioned,. namely, 
that  spirit  of  strife  and  contention  in  the 
conversations  of  gendemen  of  the  long  robe. 

This  is  the  more  ordinary,  because  these 
gendemen  regarding  argument  as  their  own 
proper  province,  and  very  often  making 
ready  money  of  it,  think  it  unsafe  to  yield 
before  company.  They  are  showing  in 
common  talk  how  zealously  they  could  de- 
fend a  cause  in  court,  and  therefore  fre- 
quently forget  to  keep  that  temj)er  which 
is  absolutely  requisite  to  render  conversa- 
tion pleasant  and  instructive. 

Captain  Sentry  pushes  this  matter  so  fer 
that  I  have  heard  nim  say,  •  he  has  known 
but  few  pleaders  that  were  tolerable  com- 

The  captain,  who  is  a  man  of  good  sense, 
but  dry  conversation,  was  last  night  giving 
me  an  accoimt  of  a  discourse,  in  which  he 
had  lately  been  engaged  with  a  young 
wrangler  in  the  law.  *  I  was  giving  my 
o|rinion,'  says  the  captain, '  without  appre- 
hending any  debate  that  might  arise  from 
it,  <^  a  g^eral's  behaviour  in  a  batde  that 
•*as  fought  some  years  before  either  the 
Templar  or  mysell  were  bom.  The  young 
lawyer  immediately  took  me  up,  and  by 
reasoning  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  updi 
a  subject  which  I  saw  he  understood  nothing 
of,  endeavoured  to  show  me  that  myopij 
nions  were  ill-grounded.  Upon  wnich. 
Says  the  captain,  '  to  avoid  any  further  con- 
tests, I  told  him,  that  truly  I  had  not  con- 
adered  those  several  arguments  which  he 
had  brought  against  me,  and  that  there 
might  be  a  great  deal  in  them.  *  '  Ay,  but, 
says  my  antagonist,  who  would  not  let  me 
escape  so,  '  there  arc  several  things  to  be 
urged  in  fovour  of  your  opinion,  which  yon 
have  omitted;'  and  thereupon  begun  to 
shine  on  the  other  ade  of  the  question. 
'  Upon  this,'  says  the  capUdn,  '  I  came  over 
to  my  first  sentiments,  and  entirely  ac- 
quiesced in  his  reasons  for  my  so  doin& 
Upon  which  the  Templar  again  recovered 
hie  fimner  posture,  ana  confuted  both  bin 
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self  and  me  a  third  time.  In  short,'  says 
mjr  friend,  '  I  found  he  was  resolved  to  keep 
me  at  sword's  length,  and  never  let  me 
close  with  him;  so  that  I  had  nothing  left 
bat  to  hold  my  tongu^  and  (^ve  my  antago- 
Bist  free  leave  to  smde  at  ms  victory,  who 
I  found,  like  Hudibras,.  could  still  change 
rides,  and  stUl  confute.'* 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  regarded 
our  inns  of  court  as  nurseries  of  statesmen 
and  lawgivers,  which  makes  me  often  fre- 
qsent  that  part  of  the  town  with  great  plea- 
sore. 

Upon  my  calling  in  lately  at  one  of  the 
moat  noted  Temple  coffee-houses,  I  found 
the  whcde  room  which  was  full  of  young 
students,  divided  into  several  parties,  each 
of  which  was  deeply  engaged  in  some  con- 
troversy. The  management  of  the  late 
ministry  was  attacked  and  defended  with 
great  vigour;  and  several  preliminaries  to 
the  peace  were  proposed  by  some,  and  re- 
jected by  others;  the  demolishihg  (^Dunkirk 
was  so  eageriy  insisted  on,  and  so  warmly 
controverted,  as  had  like  to  have  produced 
a  challenf!;e.  In  short,  I  observed  that  the 
desire  of  victory,  whetted  with  the  little 
prejudices  of  party  and  interest,  generally 
carried  the  argument  to  such  a  height,  as 
made  the  dispi^ants  insensibly  conceive  an 
aver^on  towards  each  other,  and  part  with 
the  highest  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides. 

The  managing  an  argument  handsomely 
beii^  so  nice  a  point,  and  what  I  have  seen 
so  very  few  excel  in,  I  shall  here  set  down 
a  few  rules  on  that  head,  which  among 
other  things,  I  gave  in  writing  to  a  young 
kinsman  of  mine,  who  had  made  so  great  a 
proficiency  in  the  law  that  he  began  to  plead 
m  company,  upon  every  subject  that  was 
started. 

Haviner  the  entire  manuscript  by  me,  I 
may  perhaps,  from  time  to  time,  publish 
socn  parts  of  it  as  I  shall  think  requisite  for 
the  mstruction  of  the  British  jouth.  What 
regards  my  present  purpose  is  as  follows: 

Avoid  disputes  as  much  as  possible.  In 
order  to  appiear  easy  and  well-bred  in  con- 
versation, you  may  assure  vourself  that  it 
requires  more  wit,  as  well  as  more  good 
hnmoar,  to  improve  than  to  contradict  the 
notkos  of  another;  but  if  you  are  at  any 
time  obliged  to  enter  on  an  argument,  give 
your  reasons  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
modesty,  two  things  which  scarce  ever  fail 
of  making  an  impression  oti  the  hearers. 
Beades,  a  you  are  neither  dogmatical,  nor 
show  either  by  your  actions  or  words,  that 
Twi  are  full  of  yourself,  all  will  the  more 
neartily  rejdce  at  your  victory.  Nay, 
should  you  be  pinched  in  your  argament 
yoo  may  make  your  retreat  with  a  very 
good  grace.  You  were  never  poative,  and 
are  now  glad  to  be  better  informed.  This 
has  made  some  approve  the  Socratical  way 
cf  reasoiung,  where,  while  you  scarce  affirm 
any  thing,  you  can  hardly  be  caught  in  an 

*  Putl.esat.l.v«t.V,ni    ■    ..    . 


absurdi^;  and  though  possibly  you  are  en- 
deavounng  to  bring  over  another  to  your 
opinion,  which  is  firmly  fixed,  you  seem 
only  to  desire  information  from  him. 

In  order  to  keep  that  temper  which  is  sc 
difficult,  and  yet  so  necessary  to  preserve, 
you  may  please  to  consider,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  unjust  or  ridiculous,  than  to  be 
angry  with  another  because  he  is  not  of ' 
your  opinion.  The  interests,  education, 
and  means  by  which  men  attain  their  know- 
ledge, are  so  very  different,  that  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  all  think  alike;  and  he 
has  at  least  as  much  reason  to  be  angry  with 
you,  as  vou  with  him.  -Sometimes  to  keep 
yourself  cool,  it  may  of  service  to  ask  your- 
self fairly,  what  might  have  been  your  opi- 
nion, had  you  all  the  biasses  of  education 
and  interest  your  adversary  may  possibly 
have?  But  if  you  contend  for  the  honour  of 
victory  alone,  you  may  lay  down  this  as  an 
infalliole  maxim,  that  you  cannot  make  a 
more  false  step,  or  give  your  antagonists  a 
p-eater  advantage  over  you,  than  by  falling 
mto  a  passion. 

When  an  argument  is  over,  how  many 
weighty  reasons  does  a  man  recollect,  which 
his  heat  and  violence  made  him  utterly  for- 
get? 

It  is  yet  more  absurd  to  be  angry  with  a 
man  because  he  does  not  a]^prehend  the 
force  of  your  reasons,  or  givts  weak  ones 
of  his  own.  If  you  argue  for  reputation, 
this  makes  your  victory  the  easier;  he  is 
certainly  in  all  respects  an  object  of  your 
pity,  rather  than  anger;  and  iif  he  cannot 
comprehend  what  you  do,  you  ought  to 
thank  nature  for  her  favours,  who  has  given 
you  so  much  the  clearest  understanding. 

You  may  please  to  add  this  consideration, 
that  among  your  equals  no  one  values  your 
anger,  which  only  preys  ujpon  its  master; 
and  perhaps  you  may  find  it  not  very  con- 
dstent  either  with  prudence  or  your  ease, 
to  punish  yourself  whenever  you  meet  with 
a  fool  or  a  knave. 

Lastly,  If  you  propose  to  yourself  the  true 
end  of  argument,  which  is  information,  it 
may  be  a  seasonable  check  to  your  passion; 
for  if  you  search  purely  after  truth,  it  will 
be  almost  indifferent  to  you  where  you  find 
it.  I  cannot  in  this  place  omit  an  observa- 
tion which  I  have  often  made,  namely,  That 
nothing  procures  a  man  more  esteem  and 
less  envy  fiwm  the  whole  company,  than  if 
he  chooses  the  part  rf  moderator,  without 
engt^ing  directly  on  either  side  in  a  dis- 
pute. This  gives  him  the  character  of  im- 
partial, furnishes  him  with  an  opportunity 
of  sifting  things  to  the  bottom,  showing  hw 
judgment,  and  of  sometimes  making  hand* 
some  compliments  to  each  of  the  contending 
parties. 

I  shall  close  this  subject  with  giving  you 
one  caution.  When  you  have  gained  a  vic- 
tory, do  not  push  it  too  fer;  it  is  sufficient  to 
let  the  company  and  your  adversary  see  it 
is  in  your  power,  but  that  you  are  too  gene- 
igu  to  mue  use  of  it.  ^• 
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Na  198.]     Wednetday,  October  17, 1711. 

Oerra  laporum  prada  rapacinm, 
Sectamar  ultro,  quoa  opimus 
Fallere  et  effuere  eat  triuapfana. 

Ar.  Ub.  4.  Od.  iv.  SO. 
W«,  like  ■  weak  binda,'  the  briaded  wolf  (roroka. 
And  when  retreat  ii  Tictorr 
Boah  on,  tbougb  rare  to  die.  OUbmrcL 

Therk  is  a  species  of  vomen,  'whom  I 
shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  salaman- 
ders. Now  a  salamander  is  a  kind  of  he- 
roine in  chastity,  that  treads  upon  fire  and 
lives  in  the  midst  of  flames  without  being 
hurt.  A  salamander  knows  no  distinction 
of  sex  in  those  she  ccHiverses  with,  grows 
femiliar  with  a  stranger  at  first  »ght,  and 
is  not  so  narrow-spirited  as  to  observe  whe- 
ther the  person  she  talks  to  be  in  breeches 
or  petticoats.  She  admits  a  male  visitant 
to  her  bed-side,  plays  with  him  a  whole  af- 
ternoon at  picquet,  walks  with  him  two  or 
three  hours  by  moonlight,  and  is  extremely 
scandalized  at  the  tmreasonableness  c^  a 
husband,  or  the  severity  of  a  parent,  that 
would  debar  the  sex  from  such  innocent 
liberties.  Your  salamander  is  therefore  a 
peri>etual  declaimer  ag^nst  jealousy,  an 
admirer  of  the  French  good-breeding,  and 
a  great  stickler  for  freedom  in  conversation. 
In  short,  the  salamander  lives  in  an  invinu- 
ble  state  of  simplicity  and  innocence.  Her 
constitutim  is  preserved  in  a  kind  of  natu- 
ral frost.  She  wonders  what  people  mean 
Inr  temptations,  and  defies  mankind  to  do 
their  worst  Her  chastity  is  engaged  in  a 
constant  ordeal,  or  fiery  trial:  like  good 
Queen  Emma,  the  pretty  innocent  walks 
blindfolded  amcng  burning  ploughshares, 
without  being  scorched  or  anged  by  them. 

It  is  not  therefore  for  the  use  d  tne  sala- 
mander, whether  in  a  married  or  a  ^ele 
state  ct  life,  that  I  design  the  following 
paper;  but  for  such  females  only  as  are 
Boade  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  find  them- 
selves subject  to  human  frulties. 

As  for  this  part  of  the  fair  sex  who  are 
not  of  the  salamander  kind,  I  would  most 
earnestly  advise  them  to  observe  a  quite 
different  conduct  in  their  behaviour;  and  to 
avcrid  as  much  as  possible  what  religioD 
calls  temptations,  and  the  worid  opportuni- 
ties. Did  they  but  know  how  many  thou- 
sands ot  thdr  sex  have  been  gradually  be- 
trayed fnmi  innocent  freedoms  to  ruin  and 
infamy;  and  how  many  milUons  of  ours  have 
begun  with  flatteries,  protestations,  and  en- 
dearments, but  ended  with  reproaches,  pei^ 
jury,  and  perfidiousness;  they  would  shun 
Uke  death  the  very  first  approaches  o[  one 
that  might  lead  them  into  mextricable  la- 
byrinths of  guilt  and  misery.  I  must  so  far 
give  up  the  cause  at  the  male  world,  as  to 
exhort  the  female  sex  in  the  language  of 
Chamont  in  the  Orphan: 

Tnut  not  to  man;  we  an  bf  aaton  <Uae, 

DinenUing,  nbtle,  erael,  and  oneonatant ; 

Wben  a  man  taike  of  love  with  caution  tmat  Um ; 

Bat  if  he  iwean,  he'U  eenalalr  deeein  thee. 

I  might  very  much  enlarge  upon  this  sub- 
ject, wit  shall  copdud*  it  with  a  itay 


which  I  lately  heard  from  one  of  our  Span- 
ish officers,*  and  which  may  show  the  oan- 
ger  a  woman  incurs  by  too  g^reat  &miliarities 
with  a  male  companion. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile, 
being  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  pru- 
dence, and  of  a  grave  composed  behaviour, 
determined  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age  to  enter  npon  wedlock.     In  order  to 
make  himself  easy  in  it,  he  cast  Us  eye 
upon  a  young  woman  who  had  notiiingto 
recommend  her  but  her  beauty  and  ner 
education,  her  parents  having  been  reduced 
to  great  poverty  by  the  wars  which  for 
some  years  have  laid  that  whcde  coimtiy 
waste.    The  Castilian  having  made  his  aa- 
dresses  to  her  and  married  her,  they  lived 
together  in  perfect  happiness  for  some  time; 
when  at  length  the  husband's  affairs  made 
it  necessary  Tor  him  to  take  a  voyage  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  where  a  great  part  of 
his  estate  lay.   The  wife  loved  him  too  ten- 
derly to  be  left  behind  him.    They  had  not 
been  a  shipboard  above  a  day,  when  they 
imlnckily  feU  into  the  hands  of  an  Algerine 
pirate,  who  carried  the  whole  conopany  on 
shore,  and  made  them  slaves.  The  Castilian 
and  his  iri£e  had  the  comfort  to  be  under 
the  same  master;  who  seeing  how  dearly 
they  loved  one  another  and  gasped  after 
their  liberty,  demanded  a  most  exorbitant 
price  for   their  ransom.    The  Castilian, 
though  he  would  rather  have  died  in  slavery 
himself,  than  have  ]»id  such  a  sum  as  he 
found  would  go  near  to  ruin  him,  was  so 
moved  with  compasdcm  towards  his  wife, 
that  he  sent  repeated  orders  to  his  friend  in 
Spain,  (who  happened  to  be  his  next  rela- 
tion) to  sell  his  estate,  and  transmit  the 
money  to  him.    His  friend  hoping  that  the 
terms  of  his  ransom  might  be  made  more 
reasonable,  and  miwilling  to  sell  an  estate 
which  he  himself  had  some  prospect  of  in- 
heriting, formed  so  many  delays,  that  three 
whole  years  passed  away  without  any  ttung 
being  done  for  the  setting  them  at  liberty. 

There  happened  to  hve  a  French  rene- 
gade, in  the  same  place  where  the  CastiUan 
and  his  wifie  were  Kept  prisoners.  As  this 
fellow  had  in  him  all  the  vivacity  of  hi* 
nation,  he  often  entertained  the  captive* 
with  accounts  c^  his  own  adventures;  to 
which  he  sometimes  added  a  song  or  a 
dance,  or  some  other  piece  of  mirth,  to 
divert  them  during  their  confinement  Hi* 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the  Al- 
gerines  enabled  him  likewise  to  do  them 
several  good  offices.  The  Castilian,  as  he 
was  one  day  in  conversation  with  this  rene- 
gado,  discovered  to  him  the  negligence  and 
treachery  of  his  correspondent  in  Castilev 
and  at  the  same  time  asked  his  vlvice  how 
he  should  behave  himself  in  that  exigency; 
he  fiirther  told  the  renc^ado,  that  he  found 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  raise  the 
money,  unless  he  himself  might  go  over  to 
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diqxne  of  his  ecUte.  The  rene^;ado,  after 
h&ving  represented  to  him  that  his  Algerine 
master  would  never  consent  to  his  release 
upon  such  a  pretence,  at  length  contrived 
a  method  for  the  CastUian  to  make  his 
escape  in  the  habit  of  a  seaman.  The  Cas- 
tilian  succeeded  in  his  attempt;  and  having 
sold  his  estate,  being  afndd  lest  the  money 
dKnld  miscarry  by  uve  way,  and  determin- 
ing to  perish  with  it  rather  than  lose  one 
who  was  much  dearer  to  him  than  his  life, 
he  returned  himself  in  a  little  vessel  that 
-was  ^ng  to  AIners.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  ^w  he  felt  upon  this  occasion, 
when  he  considered  that  he  should  soon  see 
the  wife  whom  he  so  much  loved,  and  en- 
dear himself  more  to  her,  by  this  uncom- 
mon piece  of  generosity. 

The  renegado,  during  the  hiuband's  ab- 
sence, so  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  his  young  wife,  and  so  turned  her 
bead  with  stories  of  gallantry,  that  she 
quicUy  thought  him  the  finest  gentleman 
die  had  ever  conversed  with.  To  be  brief, 
her  mind  was  quite  alienated  from  the 
honest  Castilian,  whom  she  was  taught  to 
look  upcn  as  a  formal  old  fellow,  unworthy 
the  possession  of  so  charming  a  creature. 
She  liad  been  instructed  by  the  renegado 
how  to  mana^  herself  upon  his  arrival;  so 
that  she  received  him  with  an  appearance 
of  the  utmost  love  and  gratituae,  and  at 
length  persuaded  him  to  trust  their  com- 
mon friend  the  renegado  with  the  muiey  he 
had  brought  over  for  their  ransom;  as  not 
questioiung  but  he  would  beat  down  the 
terms  of  it,  and  negociate  the  affiur  more  to 
their  advantage  than  they  themselves  could 
do.  The  good  man  admired  her  prudence, 
and  followed  her  advice.  I  widi  I  could 
conceal  the  sequel  of  this  story,  but  ance  I 
cannot,  I  shall  despatch  it  in  as  few  words 
as  posmble.  The  Cakilian  having  dept 
longer  than  ordinary  the  next  mwning, 
upon  his  awaking  found  his  wife  had  lett 
hun.  He  immemately  arose  and  inqmred 
after  her,  but  was  tud  that  she  was  seen 
with  the  renegado  about  break  of  day.  In 
a  word,  her  lover  having  got  all  things 
ready  for  their  departure,  they  soon  made 
their  escape  out  of  Uie  territories  of  Algiers, 
carried  away  the  mcney,  and  left  the  Cas- 
tSian  in  captivity:  who  partly  through  the 
cruel  treatment  of  the  mcensed  Algerine 
his  master,  and  partly  through  the  unkind 
usage  of  his  unfaithful  mfe,  died  some  few 
months  after.  L. 


No.  199.]    Thitnday,  October  18, 1711. 

Seriten  JiNdt  amer.— 0«U  Ep.  it.  ID. 

!«<«  tade  SM  mita. 

The  following  letters  are  written  with 
such  an  air  of  sincerity  that  I  cannot  deny 
the  inserting  of  them. 

'Ma.  Spectator, — ^Though  you  are 
eveiy  where  in  your  writings  a  ndend  to 


women,  I  do  not  remember  that  you  have 
directly  considered  the  mercenary  practice 
of  men  in  the  choice  of  wives.  If  you  would 
please  to  employ  your  thoughts  upon  that 
subject,  you  would  easily  concdve  the  mise- 
rable conditioh  many  of  us  are  in,  who  not 
only  from  the  laws  m  custom  and  modesty 
are  restrained  from  making  any  advances 
towards  our  wishes,  but  are  also,  from  tiie 
circumstance  of  fortune,  oat  of  all  hopes  of 
being  addressed  to  by  those  whom  we  love. 
Under  all  these  disadvantages  I  am  c^liged 
to  apply  myself  to  you,  and  hope  I  shall 
prevail  with  you  to  print  in  your  very  next 
paper  the  following  letter,  which  is  a  decla- 
raticHi  of  passion  to  one  who  has  made  some 
faint  adiU'esses  to  me  for  some  time.  I 
believe  he  ardently  loves  me,  but  the  in- 
equality of  my  fortune  makes  him  think  he 
cannot  answer  it  to  the  world,  if  he  pursues 
his  desgns  by  way  of  marriage;  and  I  be- 
lieve, as  he  does  not  want  discernment,  he 
discovered  me  looking  at  him  the  other  day 
unawares,  in  such  a  manner  as  has  raised  his 
hopes  of  gaining  me  on  terms  the  men  call 
easier.  Enit  my  heart  was  very  full  on  this 
occasion,  and  ii  you  know  what  love  and 
honour  are,  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  use 
no  farther  arguments  with  you,  but  hasten 
to  my  letter  to  him,  whom  I  call  Oroon- 
dates;*  because  if  I  do  not  succeed,  it  shall 
look  like  romance;  and  if  I  am  regarded, 
you  shall  receive  a  pur  of  gloves  at  my 
wedding,  sent  to  you  under  the  name  of 
Statira.' 

'T\)  OrooTtdate*. 
•Sir, — After  very  much  perplexity  in 
myself,  and  revolving  how  to  acquaint  you 
with  my  own  sentiments,  and  expostulate 
with  you  concerning  yours,  I  have  chosen 
this  way,  by  which  means  I  can  be  at  once 
revealed  to  you,  or  if  you  please,  lie  con- 
cealed. If  I  do  not  within  a  few  days  find 
the  effect  which  I  hope  from  thist  the  whde 
affair  shall  be  buried  in  oblivion.  But  alas! 
what  am  I  gwig  to  do,  when  I  am  about  to 
tell  you  that  I  love  you  }  But  after  I  have 
done  so,  I  am  to  assure  you,  that  with  all 
the  pasraon  which  ever  entered  a  tender 
heart,  I  know  I  can  banish  you  from  my 
right  for  ever,  when  I  am  convinced  that 
you  have  no  inclination  towards  me  but  to 
my  dishonour.  But  alas!  sir,  why  should 
you  sacrifice  the  real  and  essential  happi- 
ness of  life  to  the  opinion  of  a  world,  that 
moves  upon  no  other  foundation  but  pro- 
fessed error  and  prejudice?  You  all  can 
observe  that  riches  alone  do  not  make  yoir 
happy,  and  yet  give  up  every  thin^  else 
when  it  stands  in  competition  with  nches. 
Sttjtce  the  world  is  so  Dad,  that  religion  is 
left  to  us  silly  women,  and  you  men  act 
generally  upon  principles  of  profit  and  plea- 
sure, I  will  talk  to  you  without  arguing  from 
any  thing  but  what  may  be  most  to  your 
advantage,  as  a  man  of  the  world.    .Ajid  I 


•  A  eeMntad  name  in   HadnnoiwII*   Bendery-* 
Ranch  ramaiMe  of  IIm  Otand  Cyraa,  ke. 
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will  lay  before  you  the  state  of  the  case, 
mipposing  that  you  had  it  in  your  power  to 
make  me  your  mistress  or  your  wife,  and 
hope  to  convince  yon  that  the  latter  is  more 
for  your  interest,  and  will  contribute  itore 
to  your  pleasure. 

'  We  will  suppose,  then,  the  scene  was 
laid,  and  you  were  now  in  expectation  of 
the  approaching  evening  wherein  I  was  to 
meet  you,  and  be  carnal  to  what  conve- 
nient comer  of  the  town  you  thought  fit,  to 
x:onsummate  all  which  your  wanton  iman- 
nation  has  promised  to  you  in  the  possession 
of  one  who  is  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  in 
the  reputation  of  innocence.  You  would 
soon  have  enoujgh  of  me,  as  I  am  sprightly, 
young,  gay,  and  airy.  When  fancy  is  sated, 
and  nnds  all  the  promises  it  made  itself 
false,  where  is  now  the  innocence  which 
charmed  you?  The  first  hour  you  are  alone, 
you  will  find  that  the  pleasure  of  a  de- 
oauchee  is  only  that  of  a  destroyer.  He 
blasts  all  the  fruit  he  tastes;  and  where  the 
brute  has  been  devouring,  there  is  nothing 
left  worthy  the  relish  of  the  man.  Reason 
resumes  her  place  after  ima^ation  is  cloy- 
ed; and  I  am  with  the  utmost  distress  and 
confiision  to  behold  myself  the  cause  of  un- 
easy reflections  to  you,  to  be  vidted  by 
fitealth,  and  dwell  for  the  future  with  two 
fompanions  (the  most  unfit  for  each  other 
Jn  the  world)  solitude  and  guilt  I  will  not 
insist  upon  the  shameful  obscurity  weshould 
pass  our  time  in,  nor  run  over  the  little  short 
snatches  of  fresh  air,  and  free  commerce, 
which  all  people  must  be  satisfied  with, 
whose  actions  will  not  bear  examination, 
but  leave  them  to  your  reflections,  who 
have  seen  enough  of  that  life,  of  which  I 
have  but  a  mere  idea. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  if  yo«  can  be  so  good 
iind  geaerous  as  to  make  me  your  wife,  you 
*nay  promise  yourself  all  the  obedience  and 
tenderness  with  which  gratitude  can  inspire 
A  virtuous  woman.  Whatever  gratifications 
you  may  promise  yourself  frcan  an  agreea- 
fcle  person,  whatever  compliances  from  an 
^sy  temper,  whatever  consolation  from  a 
^ncere  friendship,  you  may  expect  as  the 
(due  of  your  generosity.  What  at  present  in 
your  iU  view  you  promise  yourself  from  me, 
will  be  followed  with  distaste  and  satiety; 
but  the  transports  of  a  virtuous  love  are  the 
least  part  of  its  happiness.  The  raptures 
of  innocent  passion  are  but  like  lightning  to 
the  day,  they  rather  interrupt  than  advance 
the  pleasure  of  it  How  happy  then  is  that 
life  to  be,  where  the  highest  pleasures  of 
sense  are  but  the  lowest  parts  of  its  felicity? 

'  Now  I  am  to  repeat  to  you  the  unnatural 
request  of  taking  me  in  direct  terms.  I 
know  there  stands  between  me  and  that 
happiness,  the  haughty  daughter  of  a  man 
who  can  give  you  suitably  to  your  fortune. 
But  if  you  weigh  the  attendance  and  beha- 
Viowr  of  her  who  comes  to  you  in  partner- 
ship of  yo\ir  fortune,  and  expects  an  equiva- 
lent, with  that  of  her  who  enters  your  house 
tit  honoured  and  obliged  by  that  permission. 


whom  of  the  two  will  you  choose?  Yoo, 
pertiaps,  will  think  fit  to  spend  a  day  abroad 
m  the  common  entertainments  of  men  of 
sense  and  fortune;  she  will  think  herself  ill- 
used  in  that  absence,  and  contrive  at  home 
an  expense  proportioned  to  the  appearance 
which  you  make  in  the  world.  She  is  in  all 
things  to  have  a  regard  to  the  fortune  which 
she  brought  you;  1  to  the  fortune  to  which 
you  introduce  me.  The  commerce  between 
you  two  will  eternally  have  the  air  of  a  bar- 
gain, between  us  of  a  friendship:  joy  will 
ever  enter  into  the  room  with  you,  and  kind 
wishes  attend  my  benefactor  when  he  leaves 
it  Ask  yourself,  how  would  you  be  pleased 
to  enjoy  for  ever  the  pleasure  of  having  laid 
an  immediate  obligation  on  a  grateful  mind? 
Such  will  be  your  case  with  me.  In  the 
other  marriage  you  will  live  in  a  constant, 
comparison  of  benefits,  and  never  know  the 
happiness  of  conferring  or  receiving  any. 

•  It  may  be  you  will,  after  all,  act  rather 
in  the  prudential  way,  according  to  the  sense 
of  the  ordinary  world.  I  know  not  what  I 
think  or  say,  when  that  melancholy  reflec- 
tion comes  upon  me;  but  shall  only  add 
more^  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  me 
your  grateful  wife,  but  never  your  aban- 
doned mistress.'  T. 


No.  aod.]    Friday,  October  19, 1711. 

Vindt  UBOr  patria FJ»y.  JXn.  vi.  fSX 

The  nobteit  motirs  Ib  the  public  goad. 

The  ambition  of  princes  is  many  times 
as  hurtfiil  to  themselves  as  to  their  people. 
This  cannot  be  doubted  of  such  as  prove 
unfortunate  in  their  wars,  but  it  is  often 
true  too  of  those  who  are  celebrated  for 
their  successes.  If  a  severe  view  were  to 
be  taken  of  their  conduct,  if  the  profit  and 
loss  by  their  wars  could  be  jiistiy  balanced, 
it  would  be  rarely  fotind  that  the  conquest 
is  sufficient  to  repay  the  cost 

As  I  was  the  other  day  looking  over  the 
letters  of  my  correspondents,  I  took  this 
hint  from  that  of  Philarithmus;  which  has 
turned  my  present  thoughts  upon  political 
arithmetic,  an  art  of  greater  use  than  enter- 
tainment My  fiiend  has  offered  an  Essay 
towards  proving  that  Louis  XIV.  with  all 
his  acquisitions  is  not  master  of  more  peo- 
ple than  at  the  beginning  of  his  wars,  nay, 
that  for  every  subject  he  had  acquired,  he 
had  lost  three  that  were  his  inheritance. 
If  Philarithmus  is  not  mistaken  in  his  cal- 
culations, Louis  must  have  been  impove- 
rished by  his  ambition. 

The  prince  for  the  jniblic  good  has  a 
sovereign  property  in  every  private  per- 
son's estate;  and  consequendy  his  riches 
must  Increase  or  decrease  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  riches  of  his  subjects.  For 
example;  if  sword  or  pestilence  should  de- 
stroy all  the  people  of  this  metropolis,  (God 
forbid  there  should  be  room  for  such  a  sup- 
position! but  if  this  should  be  the  case)  the 
queen  must  needs  lose  a  great  part  of  her 
revenue,  or,  at  les.t,  what  ia  charged  upes 
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the  city,  must  increase  the  burden  upon  the 
rest  of  her  subjects.  Perhaps  the  inhabit- 
ants here  are  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  the 
•whole;  yet  as  they  are  better  fed,  and 
clothed,  and  lodged,  than  her  other  sub- 
jects, the  customs  ^id  excises  upon  their 
coosomption,  the  imposts  upon  their  houses, 
and  other  taxes,  do  very  probably  make  a 
6fth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown. 
But  this  is  not  all;  the  consumption  of  the 
city  takes  off  a  g^reat  psut  of  the  fruits  of 
the  whole  island;  and  as  it  pays  such  a  pro- 
portion of  the  rent  or  yearly  value  of  the 
lands  in  the  country,  so  it  is  the  cau^  of 
paying  such  a  proportion  of  taxes  upon 
those  lands.  The  loss  then  of  such  a  peo- 
ple must  ne^s  be  sen^ble  to  the  prince, 
and  visible  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  please 
God  to  drop  from  heaven  a  new  people 
equal  in  number  and  riches  to  the  city,  I 
riiould  be  ready  to  think  thdr  excises,  cus- 
toms, and  house-rent  would  raise  as  great 
a  revenue  to  the  crown  as  would  be  lost  in 
the  former  case.  And  as  the  consumption 
of  this  new  body  would  be  a  new  market 
for  the  fruits  of  the  country,  all  the  lands, 
especially  those  most  adjacent,  would  rise  in 
their  yearly  value,  and  pay  greater  yearly 
taxes  to  the  public.  The  gam  in  this  case 
would  be  as  sennble  as  the  former  loss. 

Whatsoever  is  assessed  upon  the  general, 
is  levied  upon  individuals.  It  were  worth 
the  while  then  to  consider  what  is  paid  by, 
or  by  means  of,  the  meanest  subjects^  m 
order  to  compute  the  value  of  every  subject 
to  the  prince. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  believe  that 
seven-eighths  oF  the  people  are  without 
property  in  themselves,  or  the  heads  of 
their  families,  and  forced  to  woik  for  their 
daily  bread;  and  that  of  this  sort  there  are 
seven  millions  in  the  whole  island  of  Great 
Britain:  and  yet  one  would  imagine  that 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  people  should 
consume  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
fruits  of  the  country.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  subjects  without  property  pay  three- 
fourths  of  the  rents,  and  consequently  enable 
the  landed  men  to  pay  three-fourths  of  their 
taxes.  'Now,  if  so  great  a  part  of  the  land-tax 
were  to  be  divided  by  seven  millions,  it  would 
amount  to  more  than  three  shillings  to  every 
head.  And  thus,  as  the  poor  are  the  cause, 
■Without  which  the  rich  could  not  pay  this 
tax,  even  the  poorest  subject  is,  upon  this 
account,  worth  three  shilhngs  yearly  to  the 
prince. 

Ag^;  erne  would  im^ine  the  consump- 
tion of  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  people 
duiuld  pay  two-thirds  of  all  the  customs 
and  excises.  And  if  this  sum  too  should  be 
Avided  by  seven  millions,  viz.  the  number 
of  poor  people,  it  would  amount  to  more 
than  seven  shillings  to  every  head:  and 
therefore  with  this  and  the  former  sum, 
every  poor  subject,  without  property,  ex- 
cept of  his  limbs  or  labour,  is  worth  at  least 
ten  shillings  yearly  to  the  sovereign.    So 


much  then  the  queen  loses  with  every  one 
of  her  old,  and  ^ins  with  every  one  of  her 
new  subjects. 

When  I  was  got  into  this  wav  of  thinking, 
I  presently  grew  concdtedof  tne  argument, 
and  was  just  preparing  to  write  a  letter  of 
advice  to  a  member  of  parliament,  for  open- 
ing the  freedom  of  our  towns  and  trades, 
for  taking  away  all  manner  of  distinctions 
between  the  natives  and  foreigners,  for  re- 
peeling;  our  laws  of  parish  setUeroents,  and 
removmg  every  other  obstacle  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  people.  But  as  soon  as  I  had 
recollected  With  what  inimitable  eloquence 
m^  fellow-labourers  had  exag^rated  the 
mischiefs  of  selling  the  birthright  of  Bri- 
tons for  a  shilling,*  of  spoiling  the  pure 
British  blood  with  foreign  mixtures,  oi  in- 
troducing a  confusion  of  languages  and  reli- 
fions,  and  of  letting  in  strangers  to  eat  the 
read  out  of  the  mouths  of  our  own  people, 
I  became  so  humble  as  to  let  my  project 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  leave  my  country  to 
increase  by  the  ordinary  way  of^generation. 

As  I  have  always  at  heart  the  public 
good,  so  I  am  ever  ccaitriving  schemes  to 
promote  it:  and  I  think  I  may  without 
vanity  pretend  to  have  contrived  some  as 
trise  as  any  of  the  castle-builders.  I  had  no 
sooner  g^ven  up  my  former  project,  but  my 
head  was  presentiy  full  of  draining  fens  and 
marshes,  banking  out  the  sea,  and  joining 
new  lands  to  m^  countrj^;  for  since  it  is 
thought  impracticable  to  increase  the  peo- 
ple to  the  land,  I  fell  immediately  to  con- 
sider how  much  would  be  gained  to  the 
prince  by  increasing  the  land  to  the  people. 

If  the  same  omnipotent  Power  wmch 
made  the  world,  should  at  this  time  riuse 
out  of  the  ocean,  and  join  to  Great  Britain, 
an  equal  extent  of  land,  with  equal  build- 
ings, com,  cattle,  and  other  amveniencee 
and  necessaries  of  life,  but  no  men,  women, 
nor  children,  I  should  hardly  believe  this 
would  add  either  to  the  riches  of  the  people, 
or  revenue  of  the  prince;  for  since  the  pre- 
sent buildings  are  sufficient  for  all  the  in- 
habitants, if  any  of  them  should  forsake  the 
old  to  inhabit  the  new  part  of  the  island, 
the  increase  of  house-rent  in  this  would  be 
attended  with  at  least  an  equal  decrease  of 
it  in  the  other.  Besides,  we  have  such  a 
sufficiency  of  com  and  cattle,  that  we  give 
bounties  to  our  neighbours  to  take  what 
exceeds  of  the  former  off  our  hands,  and 
we  will  not  suffer  any  of  the  latter  to  be 
imported  upon  us  by  our  fdlow-subjects; 
and  for  the  remuning  product  of  the  coun- 
try, 'tis  already.equal  to  all  our  markets. 
But  if  all  these  things  should  be  doubled  to 
the  same  buyers,  the  owners  must  be  glad 
with  half  their  present  prices;  the  landlords 
with  half  their  present  rents:  and  thus  by 
so  great  an  enlareement  of  thecountry,  the 
rents  in  the  whole  would  not  increase,  nor 
the  taxes  to  the  public. 


•  Thii  ia  an  Ironical  alluiian  to  some  of  the  popular 
aiKumenU  which  were  urged  in  tlia  year  1706,  afaiBM 
a  biU  foe  Ite  UMraUxaUoo  of  forelfn  ProtMtaai*. 
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On  the  eontrarjr,  I  should  believe  they 
would  be  Very  much  (Uminished:  for  as  the 
land  is  only  valuable  for  its  fruits,  and  these 
are  all  perishable,  and  for  the  most  part 
must  either  be  used  within  the  year,  or 
perish  without  use,  the  owners  will  get  rid 
of  them  at  any  rate,  rather  than  that  the^ 
should  waste  in  their  possession:  so  that  it 
is  probable  the  annual  firoduction  of  those 
perishable  things,  even  of  the  tenth  part  of 
them,  beyond  all  possibility  of  use,  will  re- 
duce onenalfof  their  value.  It  seents  to  be 
for  this  reason  that  our  neighbour  merchants 
who  engross  all  the  spices,  -and  know  how 
great  a  quantity  is  equal  to  the  demand,  de- 
stroy all  that  exceeds  it  It  were  natural 
then  to  think  that  the  annual  production  of 
twice  as  much  as  can  be  used,  must  reduce 
All  to  an  eighth  part  of  thdr  present  prices; 
ftnd  thus  this  extended  island  woiud  not 
exceed  cme-fourth  part  of  its  present  value, 
4or  pay  more  than  oue-fburth  part  of  the 
present  tax. 

It  is  generally  observed,  that  in  countries 
cf  the  greatest  plenty  there  is  the  poorest 
living)  like  the  schoolman's  ass  in  one  of 
my  speculations,  thepeople  almost  starve 
between  two  meala.  The  truth  is,  the  poor, 
which  ftre  the  bulk  of  a  nation,  troA  only 
that  they  may  live;  and  if  with  two  days* 
labour  they  can  get  a  wretched  subsistence, 
they  will  nardly  be  brought  to  work  the 
other  four.  But  then  with  the  wages  of  two 
days  they  can  neither  pay  such  prices  for 
their  provisions,  nor  such  excises  to  ttke 
government 

That  paradox,  therefore,  in  old  Hemod, 
♦MO.  a^m  •«»(,  or,  *  half  is  more  than  the 
whole,'  is  very  applic^le  to  the  present 
case;  nnce  nothing  is  more  true  in  political 
Arithmetic,  than  that  the  same  people  with 
half  the  country  is  more  valuable  than  with 
the  whole.  I  beg^n  to  think  there  was 
jiothing  absurd  In  Sir  W.  Petty,  when  he 
fancied  if  all  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  were  sunk 
in  the  ocean,  so  that  the  people  were  all 
«aved  and  brought  into  the  lowlands  at 
iGreat  Britain)  nay,  though  they  were  to 
be  rdmborsed  the  value  of  their  estates  by 
the  body  of  the  people,  yet  both  the  sove- 
rei^  and  the  subjects  in  general  would  be 
enriched  by  the  very  loss. 

If  the  people  only,  make  the  riches,  the 
father  of  ten  children  is  a  greater  benefac- 
tor  to  the  country  than  he  who  has  added 
to  it  10,000  acres  of  land,  and  no  people. 
It  is  certain  Lewis  has  joined  vast  tracts  of 
land  to  his  dominionst  but  if  Philarithmus 
«ays  true,  that  he  is  not  now  master  of  so 
many  suUects  as  beforej  we  may  then  ac- 
count for  nis  not  being  able  to  bring  such 
fnighty  armies  into  the  field,  and  for  their 
being  neither  so  well  fed.  nor  clothed,  nor 

Eaid  as  formeriy.  The  reason  is  plain— 
.ewis  must  needs  have  been  impoverished 
not  only  by  his  loss  of  subjects,  out  by  his 
acquisition  tf  land*  T. 


Na  3Q1.]     Saturday,  October  20, 1711. 

BeligenMm  eiae  oportet,  rellgioiam  neftE 

harti  JluUrU  mfwi  JiuL  OHL 

A  man  •honld  be  rellfioDa,  not  mpentitioat. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  season  the 
passions  of  a  child  with  devotion,  which 
seldom  dies  in  a  mind  that  has  received  an 
eariy  tincture  <^  it  Though  it  may  seem 
extinguished  for  a  while  by  the  cares  of 
the  world,  the  heats  of  youths  or  the  »1« 
hirements  of  vice,  it  generally  breaks  out 
and  discovers  itself  agun  as  soon  as  dis* 
cretion,  consideration,  f^,  or  misfortunes 
have  brcsight  the  man  to  himself.  The  fire 
may  be  covered  and  overlaid,  but  cannot 
be  entirely  quenched  and  smothered. 

A  state  of  temperance,  sobriety,  and 
justice,  without  devotion,  is  a  cold,  Ufeless, 
insipid  condition  of  virtue;  and  is  rather  to 
be  styled  philosophy  than  religion.  Devo> 
tion  opois  the  minid  to  preat  conceptions, 
and  fills  it  with  more  sublime  ideas  than  uiy 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  exalted 
science;  and  at  the  same  time  warms  and 
agitates  the  soul  more  than  sensual  pleasni^ 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  writers, 
that  man  is  more  distinguished  from  the 
animal  world  by  devotion  than  by  reason, 
as  several  brute  creatures  discover  in  their 
actions  something  like  a  faint  glimmering 
of  reason,  though  they  betray  in  no  single 
circumstance  oi  their  behaviour  any  thint 
that  bears  the  least  afBnity  to  devotion.  It 
is  certain,  the  propensity  of  the  mmd  to  re- 
ligious worship,  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
soul  to  fly  to  some  superior  Ixdng  for  *»c« 
cour  in  dangers  and  distresses,  the  grati- 
tude to  an  invisible  superintendent  which 
arises  in  us  upon  recaving  any  extraordi- 
nary and  unexpected  good  lortune,  the  acts 
of  love  and  admiration  with  which  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  so  wonderfully  trans- 
ported m  meditating  upon  th«  divme  per- 
motions,  and  theunrversal  concurrence  of, 
all' the  nations  under  heaven  in  the  great 
article  of  adoration,  plainly  show  that  de- 
votion or  religions  worship  must  be  the 
eflfect  of  tradition  from  some  first  fnunder 
of  mankind,  or  that  it  is  conformable  to  the 
natural  light  of  reason,  or  that  it  proce«la 
from  an  mstinct  implanted  in  the  soul  it- 
self. For  my  part,  I  look  upon  all  these  to 
be  the  concurrent  causes;  but  whichever 
of  them  shall  be  astigned  as  the  .principle 
of  divine  worship,  it  mamfestiv  pcHntstoa 
Supreme  Being  as  the  first  author  of  it 

I  may  take  some  other  opportunity  of 
considering  those  particular  forms  and  me- 
thods of  devotion  which  are  taught  us  by 
Christianity;  but  shall  here  observe  into 
what  errors  even  this  divine  principle  may 
sometimes  lead  us,  when  it  is  not  moderated 
by  that  right  reason  whieh  was-  given  us  as 
tneguide  of  all  our  actions. 

The  two  great  errors  into  which  a  mi*- 
taken  devotion  may  t>etnty  us,  are  entbK' 
lawm  and  superstittoa,  •• 
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There  h  not  a  more  melancholy  object  I 
than  a  man  who  has  his  hrad  turned  witii 
a  rdieioas  enthusiasm.  A  person  that  is 
crazed,  though  with  pride  or  malice,  is  a 
Mht  very  mortifying  to  human  nature;  but 
when  the  distemper  arises  from  any  indis- 
creet fervours  of  devotion,  or  too  intense 
an  application  of  the  mind  to  its  mistaken 
duties,  it  deserves  our  compasaon  in  a  more 
particular  manner.  We  may  however  learn 
this  lesson  from  it,  that  since  devotion  it- 
seliff  which  one  would  be  apt  to  think  ctnild 
Bot  be  too  warm)  may  disorder  the  mind, 
unless  its  heats  are  tempered  with  caution 
and  prudence,  we  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  keep  our  reason  as  cool  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  guard  ourselves  in  all  parts  of 
life  i^ainst  the  influence  of  passion,  im^- 
nation,  and  constitution. 

Devoticm,  when  it  does  not  Mi  under  the 
check  of  reasm,  is  very  apt  to  degenerate 
Bto  enthusiasm.  When  the  mind  imds  her- 
self very  much  inflamed  with  her  devotions, 
the  is  too  much  inclined  to  think  they  are 
not  rf  her  own  kindling,  but  blown  up  by 
something  divine  within  her.  If  she  in- 
dolges  this  thought  too  £ar,  and  humours 
the  growing  passion,  she  at  last  flings  her- 
self mto  imaginary  raptures  and  ecstacies; 
■nd  when  once  sne  fandes  herself  under 
the  influence  of  a  divine  impulse,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  she  slights  human  ordinances, 
and  refases  to  comply  with  any  established 
km  of  religion,  as  thinking  herself  direct- 
ed by  a  much  superior  gime. 

As  enthusiasm  is  a  kmd  til  excess  in  de- 
▼otian,  superstition  is  the  excess,  not  only 
of  devodon,  but  of  religion  in  ^eral,  ac- 
cording to  an  old  heathen  saymg,  quoted 
bjr  Auras  Gellius,*  « Relirentem  eme  ofior- 
ttt,  religiotum  nefat;'  'A  man  should  be 
rdigioos,  not  superstitious.'  For  as  the  au- 
thor tells  tis,  Kig^ius  observed  upon  this 
passage,  that  the  Latin  words  which  ter- 
minate in  onu  generally  imply  vicious  cha- 
racters, and  the  having  of  any  quality  to  an 
excess. 

An  enthu^ast  in  reiipon  is  like  an  obsti- 
Mte  down,  a  superstitions  man  like  an  in- 
iipM  courtier.  Enthunasm  has  something 
in  it  of  madness,  superstiti(ni  of  folly.  Most 
of  the  sects  that  fall  short  of  the  church  of 
En^and  have  in  them  strong  tinctures  of 
nmndasm,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
1^  is  one  huge  overgrown  body  of  childish 
and  idle  superstititms. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  seems  ir- 
recoverably lost  in  this  particular.  If  an 
absurd  dress  or  behaviour  be  introduced  in 
the  worid,  it  will  soon  be  found  out  and  dis- 
carded. On  the  contrary,  a  habit  or  cere- 
■xny,  though  never  so  ridiculous,  which 
has  taken  sanctuary  in  the  church,  sticks 
ta  it  for  ever.  A  Gothic  bishop,  perhaps, 
Uwught  it  proper  to  repeat  such  a  form  in 
fuch  particular  shoes  or  slippers;  another 
fancied  it  would  be  very  decent  if  such  a 
- — 

•  Scetm  AtticB,  Uk  It.  nix  «. 


part  of  pnbUc  devotions  were  performed 
with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  and  a  crosier  in 
his  hand.  To  this  a  brother  Vandal,  as 
wise  as  the  others,  adds  an  antic  dress,  which 
he  conceived  would  allude  very  aptly  to 
sucli  and  such  mysteries,  tiU  by  degrees  the 
whole  office  was  degenerated  into  an  empty 
show. 

Their  successors  see  the  vanity  and  in- 
convenience of  these  ceremonies;  but  in- 
stead of  reforming,  perhaps  add  others, 
which  they  think  more  significant,  and 
which  take  possesion  in  the  same  manner, 
and  are  never  to  be  driven  out  after  they 
have  been  once  admitted.  I  have  seen  the 
pope  ofliciate  at  St.  Peter's,  where,  for  two 
hours  together,  he  was  busied  in  putting  on 
or  off  his  different  accoutrements,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  parts  he  was  to  act  in 
them. 

Nothing  is  so  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind, and  ornamental  to  human  nature,  set- 
ting aside  the  infinite  advantages  which 
arise  from  it,  as  a  strong,  steady,  masculine 
piety;  but  enthn»asm  and  superstition  are 
the  weaknesses  of  human  reason,  that  ex- 
pose us  to  the  scorn  and  deri^on  of  infidels, 
and  sink  us  even  below  the  beasts  that 
perish. 

Idolatrjr  may  be  looked  upon  as  another 
error  arising  from  mistaken  devotion;  but 
because  reflections  on  that  subject  would  be 
of  no  use  to  an  English  reader,  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  it.  L. 


Na  202.]    Monday,  October  22,  iril. 
Bepe  decern  vitiia  butraetlor,  edit  et  horret 

llM'  ten  times  wone  tbemwlTee,  youll  fVeqaent  view, 
Thoee  win  with  keenett  nge  «riU  oenion  yoa.—P. 

The  other  day  as  I  passed  along  the 
street,  I  saw  a  sturdy  prentice-boy  dis- 
puting with  a  hackney-coachman;  and  in 
an  instant,  upon  some  word  of  provocation, 
throw  off  his  hat  and  periwig,  clench  his 
fist,  and  strike  the  fellow  a  slap  on  the  face: 
at  ^e  same  time  calling  him  a  rascal,  and 
telling  him  he  was  a  gentleman's  son.  The 
young  gentleman  was,  it  seems,  bound  to  a 
blacksmith;  and  the  debate  arose  about 
payment  for  some  work  done  about  a  coach, 
near  which  they  fought.  His  master,  dur- 
ing the  combat,  was  full  of  his  boy's  |>raise8; 
and  as  he  called  to  him  to  play  with  his 
hand  and  foot,  and  throw  in  his  head,  he 
made  all  us  who  stood  round  him  of  his 
party,  by  declaring  the  boy  had  very  good 
friends,  and  he  could  trust  him  with  un- 
told gold.  As  I  am  generally  in  the  theory 
of  mankind,  I  could  not  but  make  my  re- 
flections upon  the  sudden  popularity  which 
was  raised  about  the  lad;  ana  perhaps  with 
my  friend  Tacitus,  fell  into  observations 
upon  it,  which  were  too  great  for  the  occa- 
sion: or  ascribed  this  general  favour  to 
causes  which  had  nothing  to  do  towards  it. 
But  the  young  blacksmith's  being  a  gentle- 
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nan  wa«,  mcthought,  what  created  him 
good-will  from  his  present  equality  with 
the  mob  about  him.  Add  to  uiis,  that  he 
was  not  so  much  a  gentleman,  as  not,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  called  himself  such,  to 
use  as  rough  methods  for  his  defence  as  his 
antagonist.  The  advantage  of  his  having 
good  friends,  as  his  master  expressed  it, 
was  not  lazily  urged;  but  he  showed  him- 
self superior  to  the  coachman  in  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  courage  and  activity,  to 
confirm  that  of  his  bdng  well  allied,  before 
his  birth  was  of  any  service  to  him. 

If  one  might  moralize  from  this  silly 
story,  a  man  would  say,  that  whatever  ad- 
vant^es  of  fortune,  Dirth,  or  any  other 
good,  people  possess  above  the  rest  of  the 
world,  they  should  show  collateral  emi- 
nences besides  those  distinctions;  or  those 
distinctions  will  av^l  only  to  keep  up  com- 
mon decencies  and  ceremonies,  and^notto 
preserve  a  real  place  of  favour  or  esteem  in 
the  opinion  and  common  sense  of  their  fel- 
low creatures. 

The  folly  of  people's  procedure,  imagin- 
ing that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
property  and  superior  circumstances  to 
support  them  in  distinction,  appears  in  no 
way  somuch  as  in  the  domestic  part  of 
life.  It  is  ordinary  to  feed  their  humours  into 
unnatural  excrescences,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
and  make  their  whole  being  a  wayward 
and  uneasy  condition,  for  want  of  the  ob- 
vious reflection,  that  all  parts  of  human  life 
is  a  commerce.  It  is  not  only  paying  wages, 
and -giving  commands,  that  constitutes  a 
master  of  a  family;  but  prudence,  equal 
behaviour,  with  readiness  to  protect  and 
cherish  them,  is  what  entitles  a  man  to  that 
character  in  their  very  hearts  and '  senti- 
ments. It  is  pleasant  enough  to  observe, 
that  men  expect  from  their  dependants, 
from  thdr  sole  motive  of  fear,  all  the  good 
effects  which  a  liberal  education,  and  af- 
fluent fortune,  and  every  other  advantage, 
cannot  produce  in  themselves.  A  man  will 
have  his  servant  just,  diligent,  sober,  and 
chaste,  for  no  other  reasons  but  the  terror 
of  losing  his  master's  favour,  when  all  the 
laws  divine  and  human  cannot  keep  him 
whom  he  serves  within  bounds,  with  rela- 
tion to  any  one  of  those  virtues.  But  both 
in  great  and  ordinary  aflmirs,  all  superiority 
which  is  not  founded  on  merit  and  virtue, 
is  supported  only  by  artifice  and  stratagem. 
Thus  you  see  flatterers  aire  the  agents  in 
families  of  humourists,  and  those  who  g^ 
vem  themselves  by  any  thing  but  reason. 
Make-bates,  distant  relations,  poor  kins- 
men, and  indigent  followers,  are  the  fry 
which  support  the  economy  of  an  humour- 
lome  rich  man.  He  is  eternally  whispered 
with  intelligence  of  who  are  true  or  false  to 
him  in  matters  of  no  consequence,  and  he 
maintains  twenty  frietids  to  defend  him 
against  the  msinuations'  of  one  who  would 
perhaps  cheat  him  of  an  old  coat 

I  shall  not  enter  into  farthfcr  speculation 
upon  this  subject  at  present,  but  think  the 


following  letters  and  petition  are  made  up 
of  proper  sentiments  on  this  occasion. 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  a  servant  to  an 
old  lady  who  is  governed  by  one  she  calls 
her  friend;  who  is  so  famihar  an  one,  that 
she  takes  upon  her  to  advise  her  without 
being  called  to  it,  and  makes  her  uneasy 
with  all  about  her.  Pray,  sir,  be  pleased 
to  give  us  some  remarks  upon  voluntary 
counsellors;  and  let  these  ]>eople  know  that 
to  give  any  body  advice,  is  to  say  to  that 
person,  "I  am  your  betters."  Pray,  ar, 
as  near  as  you  can,  describe  that  eternal 
flirt  and  disturber  of  families,  Mrs.  Taper- 
ty,  who  is  always  visiting,  and  putting  peo- 

gle  in  a  way  as  they  call  It  If  you  can  make 
er  stay  at  home  one  evening,  you  will  be  a 
general  benefactor  to  all  the  ladies'  women 
in  town,  and  particularly  to  your  loving 
friend,  SUSAN  CIVIL.' 

*  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  a  footman,  and 
live  with  one  of  those  men,  each  of  whom 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  humoured  men 
in  the  world,  but  that  he  is  passionate. 
Pray  be  pleased  to  inform  them,  that  he 
who  is  passionate,  and  takes  no  care  to 
commana  his  hastiness,  does  more  injury  to 
his  friends  and  servants  in  one  halt  hour, 
than  whole  years  can  atone  for.  This  mas- 
ter of  mine,  who  is  the  best  man  alive  in 
common  fame,  disobliges  somebody  every 
day  he  lives:  and  strikes  me  for  the  next 
thing  I  do,  because  he  is  out  of  humour  at 
it  If  these  gentlemen  knew  that  they  do 
ail  the  mischief  that  is  ever  done  in  con- 
versation, they  would  reform;  and  I  who 
have  been  a  spectator  of  gentlemen  at  din- 
ner for  many  years,  have  seen  that  indis- 
cretion does  ten  times  more  mischief  than 
ill-nature.  But  you  will  represent  this  bet- 
ter than  your  abused  humble  servant, 

•THOMAS  SMOKY.' 

«  To  the  Spectator. 
•  The  humble  Petition  of  John  Steward, 
Robert  Butler,  Harrt  Cook,  and 
Abigail  Chambers,  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  their  relations  belonging  to  and 
dispersed  in  the  several  services  of  most 
of  the  great  families  within  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster; 

'Showeth, 
'  That  in  many  of  the  families  in  which 
your  petitioners  live  and  are  employed, 
the  several  heads  of  them  are  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  what  is  business,  and  are 
very  littie  judges  when  they  are  well  or  ill 
used  by  us  your  said  petitioners. 

•  That  for  want  of  such  skill  in  their  own 
affairs;  and  by  indulgence  of  their  own  lazi- 
ness and  pride,  thev  continually  keep  about 
them  certain  mischievous  ammals  called 
spies. 

•  That  whenever  a  spy  is  entertained,  the 
peace  of  that  house  is  from  that  moment 
banished. 

•That  spies  never  give  an  account  of 
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mod  services,  but  represent  our  mirA  and 
n-eedom  by  the  words  wantonness  and  dis- 
order. 

'  That  in  all  families  where  'there  are 
qnes,  there  is  a  general  jealousy  and  mis- 
imderstanding. 

'  That  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  such 
houses  live  in  continual  suspicion  of  their 
ingenuous  and  true  servants,  and  are  given 
np  to  the  management  of  those  who  are 
fiuse  and  perfidious. 

•  That  such  masters  and  mistresses  who 
entertain  spies,  are  no  longer  more  than 
cyphers  in  their  own  families;  and  that  we 
your  petitioners  are  with  great  disdain 
obliged  to  pay  all  our  respect,  and  expect 
•n  our  m^ntenance  from  such  spies. 

•Your  ijetitioners  therefore  most  hum- 
bly pray,  that  you  would  represent  the 
"premises  to  all  persons  of  condition;  and 
your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shaU 
for  ever  pray,'  &c.  T. 


Na  203.]     Tuetday,  October  23,  1711. 

Fbabe  pater, «  du  httjus  inihi  nominis  asum 
NeeOttta  Clymene  culpam  sub  imagine  celat ; 

P^nora  d«,  genitor Oxnd.  Mat.  11. 38. 

niuMrious  paienl  I  if  I  ]nt  inajr  claim 
The  name  of  son,  O  leaeue  me  IVom  sHame ; 
Mjr  mother's  truth  confirm ;  all  doubt  remove, 
Vij  tender  ptedgei  of  a  fiitbert  lore. 

There  is  a  loose  tribe  of  men.  whom  I 
have  not  yet  taken  notice  of,  that  ramble 
into  all  the  comers  of  this  great  city,  in 
order  to  seduce  such  unfortunate  females 
as  fall  into  their  walks.  These  abandoned 
proBigates  raise  up  issue  in  every  quarter  of 
the  town,  and  very  trften,  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  father  it  upon  the  church- 
warden. By  this  means  there  are  several 
married  men  who-  have  a  littie  family  in 
most  of  the  parishes  of  London  and  West- 
minster, and  several  bachelors  who  are  un- 
done by  a  charge  of  children. 

When  a  man  once"  gives  himself  this 
liberty  of  preying  at  large,  and  living  upon 
the  common,  he  finds  so  much  game  m  a 
populotis  citv,  that  it  is  surprising[  to  consi- 
der the  numbers  which  he  sometimes  pro- 
pagates. We  see  many  a  young  fellow 
who  is  scarceof  age,  that  could  lay  his 
claim  to  the  jus  trvum  liberonnn,  or  the 
privileges  which  were  granted  by  the  Ro- 
man laws,  to  all  such  as  were  fathers  of 
three  children.  Nayi  I  hare  heard  a  rake, 
who  was  not  quite  five-and-twenty,  declare 
Umself  the  father  of  a  seventh  son,  an4 
TOry  prudently  determine  to  breed  him  up 
a  physician.  In  short,  the  town  is  fall  of 
these  young  patriarchs,  not  to  mention 
several  battered  beaux,"  who  like  heed- 
less spendthrifts  that  squander  away  their 
estates  before  they  are  masters  of  them, 
have  raised  up  their  whole  stock  of  chil- 
dren before  marriage. 

I  must  not  here  omit  the  particular  whim 
of  an  impudent  libertine,  that  had  a  little 
•mattering of  heraldry;  and  observing  how 


the  genealogies  of  great  families  were  often 
drawn  up  in  the  shape  of  trees,  had  takcH 
a  fancy  to  dispose  of  his  own  illegitimate 
issue  in  a  figure  of  the  same  kind: 

Nee  longum  tempus  et  ingeni 

Exiit  ad  caelum  ramie  felicibus  arbos, 
Hirataniue  novas  frondes,  et  non  sua  poma. 

rirg.otnTg.a.io. 

And  in  short  space  the  laden  boughs  arise, 
With  happy  fhiit  advahcina  to  the  skies ; 
The  mother  plant  admires  the  leaves  unknown 
Of  alien  trees,  and  apples  not  her  own.— i>r]ri<eii. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  was  marked  with 
his  own  name,  Will  Maple.  Out  of  the 
AAr  oi  it  grew  a  large  barren  branch,  in- 
scribed Mary  Maple,  the  name  of  his  un- 
happy wife.  The  head  was  adomed'with 
five  huge  boughs.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
first  was  written  in  capital  characters  Kate 
Cole,  who  branched  out  into  three  sprigs, 
viz.  William,  Richard,  and  Rebecca.  Sal 
Twiford  gave  birth  to  another  bough,  that 
shot  up  into  Sarah,  Tom,  Will,  and  Frank. 
The  tlkird  arm  of  the  tree  had  only  a  single 
infant  on  it,  with  a  space  left  for  a  second; 
the  parent  from  whom  it  sprung  being  near 
her  time  when  the  author  took  this  inge- 
nious device  into  his  head.  The  two  other 
great  boughs  were  very  plentifully  loaden 
with  fruit  of  the  same  kind;  besides  which 
there  were  many  ornamental  branches  that 
did  not  bear.  In  short,  a  more  flourishing 
tree  never  came  out  of  the  herald's  office. 

What  makes  this  generation  of  vermin 
so  very  prolific,  is  the  indefatigable  dili- 
gence with  which  they  apply  themselves 
to  thar  business.  A  man  does  not  undergo 
more  watchings  and  fatigues  in  a  cam- 
paign, than  in  the  course  of  a  vicious  amour. 
As  It  is  said  of  some  men,  that  they  make 
their  business  their  pleasure,  these  sons  of 
darkness  may  be  said  to  make  their  plea- 
sure their  business.  They  might  conquer 
their  corrupt  inclinations  witli  half  the 
pains  they  are  at  in  gratifying  them. 

Nor  is  the  invention  of  these  men  less  to 
be  admired  than  their  industry  and  vigi- 
lance. There  is  a  fragment  of  Apollodoras 
the  comic  poet  (who  was  contemporary 
with  Menatwer)  which  is  full  of  humour, 
as  follows:  'Thou  mayest  shut  up  thy 
doors,'  says  he,  'with  bars  and  bolts.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  the  blacksmith  to 
make  them  so  fast,  but  a  cat  and  a  whore- 
master  will  find  a  way  through  them.'  In 
a  word,  there  is  no  head  so  full  of  strata- 
gems as  that  of  a  libidinous  man. 

Were  I  to  propose  a  punishment  for  this 
infamous  race  of  propagators,  it  should  be 
to  send  them,  after  the  second  or  third  of- 
fence, into  our  American  colonies,  in  order 
to  people  those  parts  of  her  majesty's 
domihions  where  there  is  a  want  of  inha- 
bitants, and,  in  the  phrase  of  Diogenes,  to 
'plant  men.'  Some  countries  punish  this 
crime  with  death;  but  I  think  such  a  ban- 
ishment would  be  sufficient,  and  might 
turn  this  generative  faculty  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public  , 
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In  the  mean  time,  ontS  these  gentlemen 
may  be  thus  disposed  c£,  I  would  earnestly 
exhort  them  to  take  care  of  those  unfortu- 
nate creatures  whom  they  have  brought 
into  the  world  by  these  indirect  i^ethods, 
and  to  pve  their  spurious  children  such  an 
educatioo  as  may  render  them  more  virtu- 
ous than  their  parents.  This  is  the  best 
atonement  thev  can  make  for  their  own 
crimes,  and  inaeed  the  only  method  that  is 
left  them  to  repair  tl^eir  past  miscarriages. 

I  would  likewise  desire  them  to  consider, 
whether  they  are  not  bound  in  common 
humanity,  as  well  as  by  all  the  obligations 
of  religion  and  nature,  to  make  some  pro- 
Tirion  for  those  whom  they  have  not  only 
given  life  to,  but  entailed  upon  them,  though 
very  unreasonably,  a  degree  of  shame  and 
di^race.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice 
of  those  depraved  notions  which  prevail 
among  us,  and  which  must  have  taken  rise 
from  our  natural  inclination  to  favour  a 
vice  to  which  we  are  so  very  prone,  namely, 
that  bastardy  and  cuckoldom  should  be 
looked  upon  as  reproaches;  and  that  the 
ignominy  which  is  only  due  to  lewdness 
and  fslsehood,  should  fall  in  so  unreason- 
able a  manner  upon  the  persons  who  are 
innocent. 

I  have  been  insensibly  drawn  into  this 
diacoorse  by  the  fidlowing  letter,  which  is 
drawn  up  with  such  a  spirit  of  sincerity, 
that  I  question  not  but  the  writer  d  it  has 
represented  his  case  in  a  true  and  genuine 

'  Sir,— I  am  one  of  those  people  who  by 
tile  general  opinion  of  the  wwld  are  counted 
both  infamous  and  unhappy. 

'  My  father  is  a  very  eminent  man  in  tMs 
kingdom,  and  one  who  bears  conuderable 
offices  in  it  I  am  his  son,  but  my  misfor- 
tune is,  that  I  dare  not  call  him  father,  nor 
he  without  shame  own  me  as  his  issue,  I 
btme  illegitimate,  and  therefore  deprived 
of  that  endearing  tenderness  and  unpa- 
ralleled satisfaction  wluch  a  g;ood  man 
finds  in  the  love  and  conversation  of  a  pa- 
rent Neither  have  I  the  opportunities  to 
render  him  the  duties  of  a  son,  he  having 
always  carri^  himsdf  at  so  vast  a  dis- 
tance, and  with  such  superiority  towards 
me,  that  by  long  use  I  have  contracted  a 
timorousness  when  before  him,  which  hin- 
ders me  from  declaring  my  own  necesaties, 
and  giving  him  to  understand  the  inconve- 
niences I  undereo. 

'  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  been  neither 
bred  a  scholar,  a  soldier,  nor  to  any  kind  of 
ounness,  which  renders  me  entirely  inca- 
pable of  making  provision  for  myself  with- 
out his  assistance;  and  this  creates  a  con- 
tiaual  uneasiness  in  my  mind,  fearing  I  shall 
in  time  want  bread;  my  father,  if  Imay  so 
call  him,  ^ving  me  but  very  faint  assur- 
ances of  doing  any  thing  for  me. 

'  I  have  hitherto  lived  somewhat  like  a 
gentleman,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  for 
me  to  labour  for  my  living.    I  am  in  con- 


tinual anxiety  £[»■  my  future  fortune,  and 
imder  a  great  unhappiness  in  losing  the 
sweet  conversation  and  friendly  adrice  of 
my  parents;  so  that  I  cannot  look  upon  my- 
self otherwise  than  as  a  monster,  strangely 
sprung  up  in  nature,  which  every  one  a 
ashamed  to  own. 

'  I  am  thought  to  be  a  man  of  some  na- 
tural parts,  and  by  the  continual  reading 
what  you  have  ofiered  the  worid,  beoome 
an  admirer  thereof,  which  has  drawn  me  to 
make  this  confession;  at  the  same  time 
hoping,  if  any  thing  herein  shall  touch  you 
with  a  sense  of  pity,  you  would  then  allow 
me  the  favour  of  your  opinion  thereupon; 
as  also  what  part  I,  beingunlawfiilly  born, 
may  claim  of  the  man's  mection  who  begot 
me,  and  how  far  in  your  opinion  I  am  to  oe 
thought  his  son,  or  he  acknowledged  as  my 
father.  Your  sentiments  and  advice  herein 
will  be  a  great  consuladon  and  satisfaction 
to,  sir,  your  admirer,  &c. 

C.  'W.B.' 


Na  204]     Wednetday,  October  34,  1711. 

Urit  grata  proterriui, 
Et  Tultiu  nimiiua  lubricm  anid. 

Ar.Ub.LOd.fil.  7. 

Bar  flue  Wo  danlinf  for  tbe  nfbt. 
Her  wioainf  coyneea  firei  my  aool. 
I  (M  a  itraiiie  deUgkt. 

I  AM  not  at  all  diq>leased  that  I  am 
become  the  courier  of  lov^  and  that  the 
distressed  in  that  passion  convey  their  com- 
plaints to  each  other  by  my  means.  Tha 
tollowing  letters  have  lately  come  to  ror 
hands,  and  shall  have  their  place  wita 
great  willingness.  As  to  the  reader's  en- 
tertainment, he  will,  I  hope,  for^ve  the 
inserting  such  particulars  as  to  him  may 
perhaps  seem  frivolous,  but  are  to  the  per- 
sons who  wrote  them  <i  the  highest  conse- 
quence. I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the 
prefaces,  compliments,  and  apd<^es  made 
to  me  before  each  epistie  when  it  was  de- 
sired to  be  inserted;  but  in  general  they 
tell  me,  that  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  addressed  have  intimatioos,  by  phrases 
and  alluaons  in  them,  from  whence  they 
came. 

*7\>the  Sothade*. 
•The  word,  by  which  I  address  you, 
gives  yon,  who  understand  Portuguese,*  a 


*Tbe  following  ii  Mr.  Cbalawre'i  excellent  deflniUoa 
of  tlK  meaning  oftbit  ngniflcant  word. 

"Tbe  PortiuueaewordBaudadei  (bera  Inaeearataljr 
written  Sotbadee)  Mgniilea  tbe  moat  refined,  noet  Na- 
der and  ardent  deairea  for  •ometbing  abaent,  aeconiFa- 
Died  wiib  a  aolicitude  and  anxiooa  regard,  wbicb  can. 
not  be  eiptmed  by  one  word  in  any  otiier  laagnaga. 
■Sandade,'  eay  tbe  dietloaaiiea,  'tittt^/uM.  Kmimmt 
tmtimimu  M  Mm  mt—mu,  em  daai  i*  junorii.'— 
Henoa,  tbe  word  Sandadei  compcebendi  ereir  good 
wiab :  and  Muitaa  Sauudei  ii  tbe  bigbeet  wiih  and 
eompliment  that  can  be  paid  to  anotber.  Bo,  if  a  per- 
■on  II  obeerved  to  be  melaocboly.  and  ii  aalced  '  What 
alia  bim  r  if  be  anawera.  Tenlw  Bauiadea,  it  i>  under, 
•tood  to  mean,  ■  I  am  nnder  the  moat  refined  lonml 
for  tlie  abaence  of  my  lora;  or  tnm  beiag  abaent  ftna 
my  country,'  tut.' 
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lively  image  of  the  tender  regard  I  have  for 
ypa.  The  Spectator's  late  letter  from  Sta- 
tira  gave  me  the  hint  to  use  the  same 
method  of  expltuning  myself  to  you.  I  am 
noC  affronted  at  the  design  your  late  beha- 
vioar  discovered  you  had  in  your  addresses 
to  me;  but  I  impute  it  to  the  degeneracy  of 
the  a^,  rather  than  your  particular  ^ilt. 
As  I  mim  at  nothing  more  than  being  yours, 
I  am  willing  to  be  a  stranger  to  your  name, 
your  fortune,  or  any  figure  which  your  wife 
mieht  expect  to  make  in  the  world,  pro- 
vided my  commerce  with  you  is  not  to  be  a 
gjoflty  one.  I  resign  gay  dress,  the  plea- 
snres  of  visits,  equipage,  plays,  balls,  and 
operas,  for  that  one  satisfaction  of  having 
jrou  for  ever  mine.  I  am  willing  you  shall 
indiutriously  conceal  the  only  cause  of  tri- 
umph which  I  can  know  in  this  life.  I  wish 
only  to  have  it  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  in- 
clinatioo,  to  study  your  happiness.  If  this 
has  not  the  effect  this  letter  seems  to  aim 
■t,  you  are  to  understand  that  I  had  a  mind 
to  be  rid  of  you,  and  took  the  readiest  way 
to  pail  you  with  an  offer  of  what  you  would 
never  deast  pursuing  while  you  received  ill 
usage.  Be  a  true  man;  be  my  slave  while 
you  doubt  me,  and  neglect  me  when  you 
think  I  love  you.  I  defy  you  to  find  out 
what  is  ycur  present  circumstance  with  me; 
but  I  know  while  I  can  keep  this  suspense, 
I  am  your  admired,  BELINDA.' 

*  Madam, — ^It  is  a  strange  state  of  mind  a 
man  is  in,  when  the  very  imperfections  of  a 
woman  he  loves  turns  into  excellences  and 
advantaf^s.  I  do  assure  you,  I  am  very 
much  afraid  of  venturing  upon  you.  I  now 
like  you  in  spite  of  my  reason,  and  think  it 
an  ill  circumstance  to  owe  one's  hapjuneas 
to  nothing  but  infatuation.  I  can  see  you 
ogle  all  the  young  fellows  who  look  at  you, 
and  observe  your  eye  wander  after  new 
conquests  every  moment  you  are  in  a  pub- 
lic place;  and  yet  there  is  such  a  beauty  in 
all  your  looks  and  gestures,  that  I  cannot 
but  admire  you  in  the  very  act  of  endea- 
vowring  to  gan  the  hearts  of  others.  My 
condition  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  lover 
in  the  Way  of  the  World.  I  have  studied 
your  faults  so  long,  that  they  are  become  as 
familiar  to  me,  and  I  like  them  as  well  as  I 
do  my  own.  Look  to  it,  madam,  and  con- 
sider whether  yon  think  this  gay  behaviour 
will  appear  to  me  as  amiable  when  an  hus- 
band, as  it  does  now  to  me  a  lover.  Things 
are  so  far  advanced,  that  we  must  proceed ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  lay  to  heart,  tha'.  it  will 
be  becoming  in  me  to  appear  still  your 
lover,  but  not  in  you  to  be  stiU  m^  mistress. 
Gaiefy  in  the  matrimonial  life  is  graceful 
in  one  sex,  but  exceptionable  in  the  other. 
As  you  improve  these  little  hints,  you  will 
ascertain  tne  faap|nness  or  uneaaness  of, 
madam,  your  most  obedient,  most  humble 
servant,  T.  D.' 

'  Si»,— When  I  sat  at  the  window,  and 
yoB  at  the  other  end  ef  the  room  by  my 
couin,  I  uw  you  caitch  loe  looking  at  you. 


%ice  you  have  the  secret  at  last,  which  I 
am  sure  you  should  never  have  known  but 
by  inadvertency,  what  my  eyes  said  was 
true.  But  it  is  too  soon  to  confirm  it  with 
my  hand,  therefore  shall  not  subscribe  my 
name.' 

•  Sir, — TThere  were  other  gentlemen 
nearer,  and  I  know  no  necessity  you  were 
under  to  take  up  that  flippant  creature's 
fan,  last  night;  but  you  shall  never  touch  a 
stick  of  mine  more,  that's  pos. 

•PHILLIS.» 

«  To  Colonel  R »  in  ^ain. 

'  Before  this  can  reach  the  best  of  hus- 
bands and  the  fondest  lover,  those  tender 
names  will  be  of  no  more  concern  to  me. 
The  indisposition  in  which  you,  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  your  honour  and  duty,  left  me, 
has  increased  upon  me;  and  I  am  acquainted 
by  my  phyncians  I  cannot  live  a  week 
longer.  At  this  time  my  spirits  tail  me; 
and  it  is  the  ardent  love  I  have  for  you  that 
carries  me  beyond  my  strength,  and  en- 
ables me  £o  tell  you,  the  most  painfiil  thing 
in  the  prospect  of  death  is,  that  I  must  part 
with  you.  But  let  it  be  a  comfort  to  you, 
that  I  have  no  guilt  hangs  upon  me,  no 
unrepented  folly  that  retards  me;  but  I  pass 
away  my  last  hours  in  reflection  upon  the 
happiness  we  have  lived  in  together,  and 
in  sorrow  that  it  is  so  soon  to  have  an  end. 
This  is  a  fruity  which  I  hope  is  ao  far  from 
criminal,  that  methinks  there  is  a  kind  of 
piety  in  being  so  unwilling  to  be  separated 
from  a  stateNtrhich  is  the  institution  of  hea- 
ven, and  in  which  we  have  lived  accordii^ 
to  its  laws.  As  we  know  no  more  of  the 
next  life,  but  that  it  will  be  an  happy  one 
to  the  good,  and  miserable  to  the  wioked, 
why  may  we  not  please  ourselves  at  least 
to  alleviate  the  difficnlfy  of  re»gning  this 
b«ng,  in  ima^ning  that  we  shall  have  a 
sense  c£  what  passes  tx^w,  and  may  pom- 
bly  be  employed  in  guiding  the  steps  of 
those  with  whom  we  walked  with  inno- 
cence when  mortal?  Why  may  not  I  hope 
to  go  on  in  my  usual  work,  and,  though  un- 
known to  you,  be  assistant  in  all  the  con- 
flicts of  your  mind?  Give  me  leave  to  say 
to  you,  O  best  of  men,  that  I  cannot  figure 
to  myself  a  greater  happiness  than  in  such 
an  emidoyment  To  be  present  at  all  the 
adventures  to  which  human  life  is  exposed, 
to  administer  slumber  to  thy  eyelids  m  the 
agonies  of  a  fever,  to  cover  thy  beloved 
face  in  the  day  of  battle,  to  go  with  thee  a 
guardian  angel  incapable  of  wound  or  pun, 
where  I  have  longed  to  attend  thee  when  a 
weak,  a  fearfiil  woman:  these,  my  dear, 
are  the  thoughts  with  which  I  warm  my 
poor  languid  heart.  But  indeed  I  am  not 
capable,  under  my  present  weakness,  of 
bearing  the  strong  agonies  of  mind  I  fell 
into,  when  I  form  to  myself  the  grief  you 
will  be  in,  upon  your  first  hearing  of  my 
departure.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this,  be- 
cause your  kind  and  generous  heart  will  be 
but  the  more  afflicted,  the  more  the  persoA 
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for  whom  you  lament  offers  you  consolation, 
^y  last  breath  will,  if  I  am  myself,  expire 
In  a  prayer  for  you.    I  shall  never  see  thy 

face  again.    Farewell  for  ever.  T. 


Na  205.]   TTiursday,  October^,  1711. 

Oecipimnr  ipede  rectt  Btr.  An  P—t.  r.  SS. 

Dtlailed  bjr  a  Heming  exoellesee.  Ji«MnMim. 

When  I  meet  with  any  vicious  charac- 
ter, that  is  not  generally'  known,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  domg  mischief,  I  draw  it  at 
length;  and  set  it  up  as  a  scarecrow;  by 
which  means  I  do  not  only  make  an  exam- 
ple of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  but 
rive  warning  to  all  her  majesty's  subjects, 
that  they  mav  not  suffer  by  it.  Thus,  to 
change  the  allusion,  I  have  marked  out 
several  of  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  life, 
and  am  continually  employed  in  discovering 
those  which  are  still  conceal«l;  in  order  to 
keep  the  ignorant  and  unwary  from  running 
upon  them.  It  is  with  this  intention  that  I 
publish  the  following  letter,  which  brings 
to  light  some  secrets  of  this  nature. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — ^There  are  nbne  of 
your  speculations  which  I  read  over  with 
greater  delight  than  those  which  are  de- 
signed for  die  improvement  of  our  sex. 
You  have  endeavoured  to  correct  our  un- 
reasonable fears  and  superstitions,  in  your 
seventh  and  twelfth  papers;  our  fancy  for 
equipage,  in  your  fifteenth ;  our  love  of  pup- 
pet-shows, in  your  thirty-first;  our  notions 
of  beauty,  in  your  thirty-third;  our  inclina- 
tion for  romances,  in  your  thirty-seventh; 
our  pasnon  for  French  fopperies,  in  your 
forty-fifth;  our  manhood  and  party  zeal,  in 
your  fifty-seventh;  our  abuse  of  dancing, 
m  your  sixty-sixth  and  sixty-seventh;  our 
levity,  in  your  hundred  and  twenty-dghth; 
our  love  of  coxcombs,  in  your  hundred  and 
fifty-fourth,  and  hundred  and  fifty-seventh; 
our  tyranny  over  the  hen-peckt,  m  your 
hundred  and  seventy-sixth.  You  have  de- 
scribed the  Pict  in  your  forty-fii-st;  the  Idol 
in  your  seventy-third ;  the  Demurrer,  in  your 
dghty-ninth;  the  Salamander,  in  your  h\m- 
dred  and  ninety-eighth.  You  have  likewise 
taken  to  pieces  our  dress,  and  represented 
to  us  the  extravagances  we  are  often  guilty 
of  in  that  particular.  You  have  fallen  upon 
our  patches,  in  your  fiftieth  and  eighty-first ; 
our  commodes,  in  your  lunety-eighth;  our 
fens,  in  your  hundred  and  second;  our 
riding-haoits,  in  your  hundred  and  fburth; 
our  hoop-petticoats,  in  your  hundred  and 
twenty-seventh;  bemdes  a  great  many  little 
blemishes  which  you  have  touched  upon  in 
your  several  other  papers,  and  in  those 
many  letters  that  .are  scattered  up  and 
down  your  works.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  own  that  the  compliments  you  pay 
our  sex  are  innumerable,  and  that  those 
very  faults  which  you  represent  in  us,  are 
neitiier  black  in  theraielves,  nor,  as  you 
own,  nnirenal  among  uk    But,  air,  it  is 


plain  that  those  your  discourses  are  calcn- 
lated  for  none  but  the  fashionable  part  of 
womankind,  and  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  rather  indiscreet  than  vicious.  But, 
sir,  there  is  a  sort  of  prostitutes  in  the  lower 
part  of  our  sex,  who  are  a  scandal  to  us, 
and  very  well  deserve  to  fajl  under  your 
censure.  I  know  it  would  debase  your  pa- 
per too  much  to  enter  into  the  behaviour  rf 
those  female  libertines;  but  as  yourremaits 
on  some  part  of  it  would  be  doing  a  justice 
to  several  women  of  virtue  and  honour, 
whose  reputations  suffer  by  it,  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  it  improper  to  give  the  pub- 
lic some  accounts  ot  this  nature.  Yon  mnst 
know',  sir,  I  am  provoked  to  write  yon  this 
letter,  by  the  -  behaviour  of  an  infemous 
woman,  who,  having  passed  her  youth  in  a 
most  shameless  -state  of  prostitution,  is  now 
one  of  those  who  gain  their  livelihood  by 
seducing  others  that  are  younger  than  them- 
selves, and  by  establishing  a  criminal  com- 
merce between  the  two  sexes.  Among 
several  of  her  artifices  to  get  money,  she 
frequentiy  persuades  a  vain  young  fellow, 
that  such  a  woman  of  quality,  or  such  a  ce- 
lebrated toast,  entertains  a  secret  passion 
for  him,  and  wants  nothing  but  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revealing  it  Nay,  she  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  write  letters  in  the  name  of  a 
woman  of  figure,  to  borrow  money  of  one 
of  these  foolish  Roderigo's,  which  she  has 
afterwards  appropriated  to  her  own  use. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  person  who  has  lent 
the  money,  has  thought  a  lady  under  obli- 
gations to  him,  who  scarce  kneW  his  name; 
and  wondered  at  her  ingratitude,  when  he 
has  been  with  her,  that  she,  has  not  owned 
the  favour,  though  at  the  same  time  he  was 
too  much  of  a  man  of  honour  to  put  her  in 
mind  of  it 

•When  this  abandoned  baggage  mMts 
with  a  man  who  has  vanity  enough  to  pve 
credit  to  relations  of  this  nature,  she  turns 
him  to  very  good  account  by  repeating 
praises  that  were  never  uttered,  and  de- 
livering messages  that  were  never  sent  As 
the  house  of  tras  shameless  creature  is  fre- 
quented by  several  foreigners,  I  have  heard 
of  another  artifice,  out  of  which  she  often 
raises  money.  The  foreigner  sighs  after 
some  British  beauty,  whom  he  only  knows 
by  fame;  upon  which  she  promises,  if  he 
can  be  secret,  to  procure  him  a  meeting. 
The  stranger,  ravished  at  his  good  fortune, 
gives  her  a  present,  and  in  a  littie  time  is 
mtroduced  to  some  imaginary  titie;  for  Ton 
must  know  that  this  cunning  purveyor  nas 
her  representatives  upon  this  occasion  of 
some  of  the  finest  ladies  in  the  kingdom. 
By  this  means,  as  I  am  mformed,  it  is  usual 
enough  to  meet  with  a  German  count  in 
foreign  countries,  that  shall  make  his  boasts 
of  favours  he  has  received  from  women  of 
the  highest  ranks,  and  the  most  unblemished 
characters.  Now,  At,  wh*t  safety  is  there 
for  a  woman's  reputation,  when  a  lady  may 
be  thus  prostituted  as  it  were  by  praxf, 
and  be  reputed  an  UDchaste  waman;  aa  ta* 
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hero  in  the  ninth  bode  of  Dr^'den's  Viml 
is  looked  upon  as  a  coward,  becaus*  the 
phantom  which  appeared  in  hiii  Ukeness  ran 
away  from  Turnus?.  You  may  depend  upon 
-what  I  relate  to  you  to  be  matter  of  fact, 
and  the  practice  of  more  than  one  of  these 
female  p»nders.  If  you  print  this  letter,  I 
maj'  give  you  some  farther  accounts  of  this 
vicious  race  of  women.  Your  humble  sei^ 
▼ant,  BELVIDERA.' 

I  shall  add  two  other  letters  on  different 
subjects  to  fill  up  my  paper. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  country  cler- 
gyman, and  hope  you  will  lend  me  your 
assistance  in  ridiculing  some  little  indecen- 
cies which  cannot  so  properly  be  exposed 
from  the  pulpit 

•  A  widow  lady  who  straggled  this  sum- 
mer from  Ixmdon  into  my  parish  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  as  she  says,  appears 
every  Sunday  at  church  with  many  fashion- 
able extravagances,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  my  congregation. 

'  But  what  gives  us  the  most  offence 
is  her  theatrical  manner  of  singing  the 
Psalms.  She  introduces  above  fifty  Italian 
airs  into  the  hundredth  iMalm;  and  whilst 
•we  begin  "All  people,  in  th?  old  solemn 
tune  of  our  forefathers,  she  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent key  runs  divisions  on  the  vowels,  and 
adorns  them  with  the  graces  of  Nicolini: 
if  she  meets  with  "  eke"  or  "  aye,"  which 
are  frequent  in  the  metre  of  Hopkins  and 
Stemhold,  we  are  certain  to  hear  her  qua- 
vering them  half  a  minute  after  us,  to  some 
sprightly  airs  of  the  opera. 

'  I  am  very  far  from  being  an  enemy  to 
church  music;  but  fear  this  abuse  of  it  may 
make  my  parish  ricUculous,  who  already 
look  on  the  singing  psalms  as  an  entertain- 
taent,  and  not  part  of  the  devotion:  besides, 
I  am  apprehensive  that  the  infection  may 
spread;  for  'Squire  Squeekum,  who  by  his 
vrace  seems  ^ifl  mtLY  use  the  expression) 
to  be  cut  out  for  an  Italian  singer,  was  last 
Sunday  practising  the  same  airs, 

'I  know  the  lady's  principles,  and  that 
she  will  plead  the  toleration,  which  ^as  she 
fancies)  allows  her  non-conformity  m  this 
particular;  but  I  beg  of  you  to  acquaint  her, 
that  shiging  the  Psalms  in  a  different  tune 
from  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  is  a  sort 
of  schism  not  tolerated  by  that  act  I  am, 
wr,  your  very  humble  servant,       R.  S. ' 

*Mr.  Spectator, — In  your  paper  upon 
temperance,  you  prescribe  to  us  a  rule  of 
drinking,  out  of  Sir  William  Temple,  in 
the  following  words:  "  The  first  glass  -for 
myself,  the  second  for  my  friends,  the  third 
for  good-humour,  and  the  fourth  for  mine 
enemies."  Now,  sir,  you  must  know,  that 
I  have  read  this  your  Spectator,  in  a  club 
whereof  I  am  a  member;  when  our  presi- 
dent told  tis  there  was  certainly  an  error  in 
the  print,  and  that  the  word  glass  should 
be  Dottle;  and  therefore  has  ordered  me  to 
inform  joo  of  this  mistake,  and  to  desire 


you  to  publish  the  following  erratum:  In 
the  paper  of  Saturday,  October  13,  column 
3,  line  11,  for  "glass,"  read  "bottic." 
Youw,       ROBIN  GOODFELLOW.' 


No.  206.]    Friday,  October  26,  1711. 

Qnanto  quiique  aibi  pliira  neffaverit. 

A  Diis  plura  ferat Bfir.  Lib.  a  Od.  zri.  SI. 

They  that  do  much  tbeniaelvefl  deny, 
Receive  mote  bleaainca  from  tbe  ikj. — Cruet. 

There  is  a  call  upon  mankind  to  value 
and  esteem  those  who  set  a  moderate  price 
upon  their  own  merit;  and  self-demal  is 
frequently  attended  with  unexpected  bless- 
ings, which  in  the  end  abundantiy  recom-  ' 
pense  such  losses  as  the  modest  seem  to 
suffer  in  the  ordinary  occumcnces  of  life. 
The  curious  tell  va,  a  determination  in  our 
favour  or  to  our  disadvantage  is  made  upon 
our  first  appearance,  even  before  they 
know  any  thing  of  our  characters,  but  from 
the  intimations  men  gather  from  our  aspect 
A  man,  they  say,  wears  the  picture  of  his 
mind  in  his  countenance;  and  one  man's 
eyes  are  spectacles  to  his,  who  looks  at  him 
to  read  his  heart  But  though  that  way  of 
raising  an  opinion  of  those  we  behold  in 
public  is  veiy  fallacious,  certain  it  is,  that 
those,  who  by  their  words  and  actions  take 
as  much  upon  themselves,  as  they  can  but 
barely  demand  in  the  strict  scrutiny  of  their 
deserts,  will  find  their  account  lessen  every 
day.  A  modest  man  preserves  his  charac- 
ter, as  a  frugal  man  does  his  fortmie;  if 
either  of,  them  live  to  the  height  of  either, 
one  will  find  losses,  the  other  errors,  which 
he  has  not  stock  by  him  to  make  up.  It 
were  therefore  a  just  rule,  to  keep  your 
desires,  your  words,  and  actions,  within  the 
rej^ird  you  observe  your  friends  have  for 
you,  and  never,  if  it  were  in  a  man's  power, 
to  take  as  much  as  he  posnblv  might, 
either  in  preferment  or  reputation.  My 
walks  have  lately  been  among  the  mercan- 
tile part  of  the  worid;  and  one  gets  phrases 
naturally  from  those  with  whom  one  con- 
verses. I  say,  then,  he  that  in  his  air,  his 
treatment  of  others,  or  an  habitual  arro- 
gance to  himself,  gives  himself  credit  for 
the  least  article  of  more  wit,  wisdom,  good- 
ness, or  Valour,  than  he  can  possibly  pro- 
duce if  he  is  called  upon,  will  find  the  world 
break  in  upon  him,  and  consider  him  as  one 
who  has  cheated  them  of  all  the  esteem 
they  had  before  allowed  him.  This  brings 
a  commission  of  bankruptcy  upon  him; 
and  he  that  might  have  gone  on  to  his 
life's  end  in  a  prosperous  way,  by  iuming 
at  more  than  he  should,  is  no  longer  pro- 
prietor of  what  he  really  had  before,  but 
his  pretensions  &re  as  all  things  do  which 
are  torn  instead  of  being  divided. 

There  is  no  one  living  would  deny  Cinna 
the  applause  of  an  agreeable  and  facetioos 
wit;  or  could  possibly  pretend  that  there 
is  not  something  inimitably  unforced  and 
Averting  in  his  manner  of  delivering  all  Us 
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sentiments  in  his  conversation,  if  he  were 
able  to  conceal  the  strong  desire  of  applause 
which  he  betrays  in  every  syllable  nc  ut- 
ters. But  they  who  converse  with  him,  see 
that  all  the  civilities  they  could  do  to  him, 
or  the  kind  things  they  could  say  to  him, 
would  fall  short  of  what  he  expects;  an4 
therefore,  instead  of  showing  him  the  es- 
teem they  have  for  his  merit,  their  reflec- 
tions turn  only  upcii  that  they  observe  he 
has  of  it  himself. 

If  you  go  among  the  women,  and  be- 
hold Gloriana  trip  into  a  room  with  that 
theatrical  ostentation  of  her  charms,  Mir- 
tilla  with  that  soft  re|;ularity  in  her  motion, 
Chloe  with  such  an  indifferent  familiarity, 
Corinna  with  such  a  fend  approach,  and 
Roxana  with  such  a  demand  of  respect  in 
the  CTeat  gravity  of  her  entrance;  you  find 
all  the  sex  who  understand  themselves  and 
act  naturally,  wait  only  for  their  absence, 
to  tell  you  that  all  these  ladies  would  im- 
pose themselves  upon  you;  and  each  of 
them  carry  in  their  behaviour  a  conscious- 
ness rf  so  much  more  than  they  should 
pretend  to,  that  they  lose  what  woiud  other- 
wise be  given  them. 

I  remember  the  last  time  I  saw  Macbeth, 
I  was  wonderful!  V  taken  with  the  skill  of 
the  poet,  in  making  the  murderer  form 
fears  to  himself  frotn  the  moderation  of  the 
prince  whose  life  he  was  going  to  take 
away.  He  says  of  the  king:  '  He  boreliis 
faculties  so  meekly;'  and  justly  inferred 
from  thence,  that  all  divine  and  human 
power  would  join  to  avenge  his  death,  who 
had  made  such  an  abstinent  use  of  domi- 
nioo.  All  that  is  in  a  man's  power  to  do  to 
advance  his  own  pomp  and  ^017,  and  for- 
bears, is  so  much  laid  up  agunst  the  day 
of  distress;  and  jrity  will  always  be  his  por- 
tirai  in  adversity,  who  acted  with  gentlmess 
in  prosperity. 

The  great  officer  who  foregoes  the  ad- 
vantages he  might  take  to  himself,  and 
TenoHBces  all  prudential  regards  to  his  own 
person  in  danger,  has  so  £u>  the  merit  of  a 
Tohmteer;  and  all  his  honours  and  glories 
■re  unenvied,  for  sharing  the  common  fate 
with  the  same  frankness  as  they  do,  who 
have  no  such  endearing  circumstances  to 
I>art  with.  But  if  there  were  no  such  con- 
siderations as  the  good  effect  which  self- 
dcmal  has  upon  the  sense  of  other  men 
towards  us,  it  is  of  all  aualities  the  most 
desirable  fur  the  agreeable  dispoeitioo  in 
which  it  plaxies  our  own  minds.  I  cannot 
tell  what  better  to  say  of  it^  than  that  it  is 
the  very  contrarv  of  ambition;  suid  that 
modesty  allays  all  those  {Musions  and  in- 
^etudies  to  which  that  vice  exposes  us. 
He  that  is  moderate  in  his  wiilies  fi«m 
reason  and  chmce,  and  not  resigned  from 
sourness,  distaste,  or  disappmntment,  dou- 
bles all  the  pleasures  of  his  life.  The  air, 
the  season,  a  sunshiny  day,  or  a  foir  pros- 
pect, are  instances  of  happiness,  and  that 
which  he  enioys  in  common  irith  all  the 
worid,  Q)f  nil  exemptkn  fixm  therein 


chantments  by  which  all  tbe  world  are  be- 
witched) are  to  him  uncommon  benefits  snd 
new  acquisitions.  Health  is  not  eaten  up 
with  care,  nor  pleasure  interrupted  by 
envy.  It  is  not  to  him  of  any  consequence 
what  this  man  is  famed  for,  or  for  what 
the  other  is  prefered.  He  knows  there  is 
in  such  a  place  an  umntemipted  walk;  he 
can  meet  m  such  a  company  an  agreeable 
conversation.  He  has  no  emulation,  he  is 
no  man's  rival,  but  evtry  man's  well-wisher; 
can  look  at  a  prosperous  man,  with  a  plea- 
sure in  reflecting  that  he  hopes  he  u  as 
happy  as  himself:  and  has  his  mind  and 
his  fortune  (as  fai  as  prudence  w,ill  allow) 
open  to  the  unhappy  and  to  the  stranger. 

Lucceius  has  leaniing,  wit,  humcar,  elo- 
quence, but  no  ambitious  prospects  to  pur- 
sue witii  these  advantages,  therefore  to  the 
ordinary  worid  he  is  i>eriiaps  thought  to 
want  spirit,  but  known  among  his  mends 
to  have  a  mind  of  the  most  consummate 
greatness.  He  wants  no  man's  admiration,  is 
in  no  need  of  pomp.  His  clothes  please  him 
if  they  are  fashicmable  and  warm;  his  com- 
panions are  agreeable  if  they  are  civil  and 
well-natured.  There  is  with  him  no  occa- 
sion for  superfluity  at  meals,  for  jotlity  in 
company;  in  a  word,  for  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary to  administer  delight  to  hiia.  Want  of 
prejudice,  and  command  of  appetite,  are 
the  companions  which  make  his  journey  cf 
life  so  easy,  that  he  in  all  places  meets  with 
more  wit,  more  good  cheer,  and  more  good 
humour,  than  is  necessary  to  make  him 
enjoy  himself  with  pleasure  and  satis£EU> 
tion.  T. 


Na  907.]    Saturday,  October  27,  1711. 

OmBiboi  ia  terns,  qua  tunt  ft  Qadibiu  uaqoe 
Auroram  et  Ginfem,  paud  difnoacere  poouint 
Vera  bona,  atque  illii  inultiim  direna,  remots 
Erroris  nebula Jm.  Sat.  x.  L 

Look  nmnd  tlie  taabitafele  wwM,  how  Aw 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  kaowing  it,  puna*  t 
How  rarely  reaion  luidea  the  atubooca  cboiee, 
Fronpto  Uie  fond  wuh,  or  lift*  the  mpiiliant  voic*  1 
Jry*  JMman,  fte. 

In  my  last  Saturday's  paper  I  laid  dowa 
some  thoughts  upon  devotion  in  general, 
and  shall  here  show  what  were  the  aotknt 
of  the  most  refined  heathens  on  this  subject, 
as  they  are  represented  in  Plato's  dialogue 
upon  prayer,  entitled  Alcibiades  the  Se- 
cond, wmch  doubtiess  gave  occasion  to 
Juv<»al's  tenth  satire,  and  to  the  second 
satire  of  Peraus;  as  the  last  of  these  •»• 
thors  has  almost  transcribed  the  preceding 
dialogue,  entiUed  Aldbiades  the  First,  ia 
his  fourth  satire. 

The  speakers,  in  this  dialogue  upon 
prayer,  are  Sou«tes  and  Alcibiades;  and 
the  substance  of  it  ^when  drawn  together 
out  of  the  intricacies  and  digresaons)  •• 
follows 

Socrates  meeting  Ids  pujMl  Aldbiadea^-w 
he  was  going  to  his  devottcn*.  and  obao^p- 
ing  hit  eyes  to  be  fixed  upon  tne  earth  irftt 
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gre^  serionsneas  and  attention,  tdls  him, 
tnat  he  had  reason  to  be  thoughtful  on  that 
occasion,  since,  it  was  pmsible  for  a  man  to 
bring  down  evils  upon  himself  by  his  own 
pnTers,  and  that  those  things  which  the 
gods  send  him  in  answer  to  his  petitions, 
night  turn  to  his  destruction.  This,  says 
he,  may  not  only  hap]>en  when  a  man  prays 
for  what  he  knows  is  mischievous  m  its 
ovn  nature,  as  Oedipus  implored  the  gods 
to  sow  dissention  between  his  sons;  but 
when  he  prays  for  what  he  believes  would 
be  for  his  Rood,  and  gainst  what  he  be- 
lieves would  be  to  his  detriment  This  the 
philosopher  shows  inust  necessarily  happen 
among  ns,  ance  most  men  are  blinded  with 
Knorance,  prejudice,  or  passion,  which  hin- 
der them  from  seeing  such  things  as  are 
really  beneficial  to  them.  For  an  mstance, 
he  a^  Alcibiades,  whether  he  would  not 
be  tboroorhly  pleased  and  satisfied  if  that 
god,  to  whom  he  was  going  to  address  him- 
ttlf,  should  promise  to  make  him  the 
•overeign  of  the  whole  earth !  Alcibiades 
answers,  that  he  should,  doubtless,  look 
upon  such  a  promise  as  the  greatest  favour 
that  could  be  bestowed  upon  him.  Socrates 
dien  asked  him,  if  after  receiving  this  great 
&voar  he  would  be  contented  to  lose  his 
life?  Or  if  he  would  receive  it  though  he 
was  sure  be  should  make  an  ill  use  of  it? 
To  both  which  questions  Alcibiades  an- 
swers in  the  negative.  Socrates  then  shows 
him,  from  the  examples  of  others,  how 
these  might  very  prooably  be  the  effects 
of  such  a  blessing.  He  then  adds,  that 
other  reputed  jneces  of  good-fortune,  as 
that  of  Having  a  son,  or  procuring  the 
highest  poet  in  a  government,  are  subject 
to  the  hke  fatal  consequences;  which  ne- 
vertheless, says  he,  men  ardently  desire, 
and  would  not  fail  to  pray  for,  if  they 
thought  their  prayers  might  be  eStotoal 
for  the  obtunii^  of  them. 

Having  estabUshed  this  great  point,  that, 
^  the  most'  apparent  blessings  in  this 
life  are  obnoxious  to  such  dreadful  conse- 
Qoences,  and  that  no  man  knows  what  in 
S»  event  would  prove  to  him  a  blessing  or 
a  curse,  he  teaches  Alcibiades  after  what 
■uner  he  ought  to  pray. 

In  the  first  place,  he  recommends  to  him, 
as  the  modd  of  bis  devotions,  a  short  prayer 
which  a  Oieek  poet  composed  for  the  use 
of  his  friends,  in  the  following  vrords:  '  O 
Jupiter,  rive  us  those  things  which  are  good 
NT  OS,  whether  they  are  such  things  as  we 
Way  for,  or  such  tlungs  as  we  do  not  t>ray 
for:  and  remove  from  us  those  things  wnicn 
are  hnrtfol,  though  they  are  sach  things  as 
we  pray  for.' 

In  the  second  place,  that  his  disdple  may 
ask  such  things  as  are  expedient  for  him, 
he  ^ws  him,  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
SMy  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  true 
™lom,  sma  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
*hich  is  his  chief  good,  and  the  most  snit- 
"te  to  the  excdiency  cS  his  nature. 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  he  infortns 
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him  that  the  best  methods  he  could  makx 
use  of  to  draw  down  blessings  upon  him- 
self, and  to  render  his  prayers  acceptable, 
would  be  to  live  in  a  constant  practice  of 
his  idtY  towards  the  gods,  and  towards 
men.  Under  this  head  he  very  much  re- 
commends a  form  of  prayer  the  Lacede- 
monians make  use  of,  in  which  they  petition 
the  gods '  to  give  them  all  good  things  so  long 
as  tncy  were  virtuous.'  Under  tlus  head, 
like  wise,  he  pves  a  very  remarkable  account 
of  an  oracle  to  the  following  purpose: 

When  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  the 
Lacedemonians  received  many  defeats  both 
by  sea  and  land,  they  sent  a  message  to  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  ask.  the  rea- 
son why  they  who  erected  so  many  temples 
to  the  gods,  and  adorned  them  with  such 
costlr  OTerings;  why  they  who  had  insti-: 
tuted  so  many  festivals,  and  accompanied 
them  with  such  pomps  and  ceremomes;  in 
short,  why  they  who  had  slsun  so  many  he- 
catombs at  ti^eir  altars,  should  be  less  suc- 
cessfiil  than  the  Lacedemonians,  who  fell 
so  short  of  them  in  these  particulars?  To 
this,  says  he,  the  oracle  made  the  follow- 
ing reply:  '1  am  better  pleased  with  the 
prayers  of  the  Lacedemonians  than  with 
all  the  oblations  of  the  Greeks. '  As  this 
prayer  implied  and  encouraged  virtue  in 
those  who  made  it;  the  philosopher  pro- 
ceeds to  show  how  the  most  vicious  man 
might  be  devout,  so  far  as  victims  could 
make  him,  but  that  his  offerings  were 
regarded  by  the  gods  as  bribes,  and  his  pe- 
titions as  blasphemies.  He  likewise  quotes 
on  this  occaaon  two  verses  out  of  Homer,* 
in  which  the  poet  says,  •  that  the  scent  rf 
the  Troian  sacrifices  were  carried  up  to 
heaven  by  the  winds;  but  that  it  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  gods,  who  were  displeas- 
ed with  Priam  and  all  his^people.' 

The  conclusion  of  this  dialogue  is  venf 
remaricable.  Socrates  having  deterred  Al- 
cibiades from  the  prayers  and  sacrifice 
which  he  was  going  to  offer,  by  setting 
forth  the  above  mentioned  difficulties  or 
performing  that  duty  as  he  ought,  adds 
these  words:  'We  must  therrfore  wait 
until  such  time  as  we  may  learn  how  we 
Ought  to  behave  ourselves  towards  the  gods, 
and  towards  men.' — 'But  when  will  that 
time  come,*  says  Alcibiades,  '  and  who  is 
it  that  will  instruct  us?  for  I  would  fain  see 
this  man,  whoever  he  is.' — '  It  is  one,' says 
Socrates,  'who takes  care  of  you;  but  as 
Homer  tells  us,  that  Minerva  reraovedthe 
mist  from  Diomede's  eyes  that  he  might 
plainly  discover  both  goas  and  men,t  so  uie 
darkness  that  hangs  upon  your  mind  must 
be  removed  b^are  you  are  able  to  discern 
what  is  good  and  what  is  eviL' — '  Let  him 
remove  from  my  mind,'  says  Alcitriades, 
'the  darkness  and  what  else  he  pleases,  I 
am  determined  to  refuse  nothing  he  shall 
order  me,  whoever  he  is,  so  that  1  may  be- 
come the  better  main  by  it.'  Theremaiaing 
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part  of  this  dialogue  is  yery  obscure:  there 
IS  something  in  it  that  would  make  us  think 
Socrates  hinted  at  himself,  when  he  spoke 
of  this  di\'ine  teacher  who  was  to  come  into 
the  world,  did  not  he  own  that  he  himself 
was  in  this  respect  as  much  at  a  loss,  and 
in  as  great  distress  as  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Some  learned  men  look  upon  this  con- 
clusion as  a  prediction  of  our  Saviour,  or  at 
least  that  Socrates,  like  the  high  priest,* 
prophesied  unknowingly,  and  pointed  at 
that  Divine  Teacher  who  was  to  come  into 
the  world  some  ages  after  him.  However 
that  may  be,  we  find  that  this  great  philo- 
sopher saw  by  the  light  of  reason,  tiiat  Ft 
was  suitable  to  the  goodness  of  the  divine 
nature,  to  send  a  person  into  the  world  who 
should  instruct  mankind  in  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion, and,  in  particular,  teach  them  how 
to  pray. 

Whoever  reads  this  abstract  of  Plato's 
discourse  on  prayer,  wiU,  I  believe,  na- 
turally make  this  reflection,  'That  the 
great  founder  of  our  religion,  as  well  by 
his  own  example,  as  in  the  form  of  prayer 
■which  he  taught  his  disciples,  did  not  only 
keep  up  to  those  rules  wnich  the  light  of 
nature  had  suggested  to  this  great  philoso- 
pher, but  instructed  his  disciples  in  the 
whole  extent  of  this  duty,  as  well  as  of  all 
others.  He  directed  them  to  the  proper 
object  of  adoration,  and  taught  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  third  rule  above-mentioned, 
to  apply  themselves  to  him  in  their  closets, 
without  show  or  ostentation,  and  to  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  As  the  Lacede- 
monians in  their  form  of  prayer  implored 
the  gods  in  general  to  give  them  all  good 
thin^  so  Ions'  as  they  were  virtuous,  we 
ask  m  particular  « that  our  offences  may  be 
forgiven,  as  we  forgive  those  of  others.  If 
we  look  into  the  second  rule  which  Socrates 
has  prescribed,  namelv,  that  we  should 
apply  ourselves  to  the  knowledge  of  such 
things  as  are  best  for  us,  this  too  is  explain- 
ed at  large  in  the  doctrines  nf  the  gospel, 
where  we  are  taught  in  several  instances  to 
regard  those  things  as  curses,  which  appear 
as  blessings  in  the  eye  of  the  world;  ana,  on 
the  contrary',  to  esteem  those  things  as 
blessings,  which  to  the  genci-ality  of  man- 
kind appear  as  curses.  Thus  in  the  form 
which  ]s  prescribed  to  us,  wc  only  pray  for 
that  happiness  which  is  our  cliief  good,  and 
the  ^eat  end  of  our  existence,  when  we 
petition  the  Supreme  Being  for  the  coming 
of  his  kingdon),  being  solicitous  for  no  other 
temporal  blessings  but  our  daily  sustenance. 
On  the  other  side,  we  pray  nj;ainst  nothing 
but  sin,  and  against  evi!  in  (general,  leaving 
it  with  Omniscience  to  rictc-nnine  what  is 
really  such.  If  we  look  into  the  first  of  So- 
crates his  rules  of  prayer,  in  which  he  re- 
commends the  above-mentioned  form  of  the 
ancient  poet,  we  find  that  form  not  only  com- 
prehended, but  very  much  improved  in  the 
petition,  wherein  wc  pray  to  the  Supreme 
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Bdng  that  Us  will  may  be  done:  which  ii 
of  the  same  force  with  that^form  which 
our  Saviour  used,  when  he  prayed  agaimt 
the  most  painful  and  most  igi>ominious  of 
deaths,  'Nevertheless  not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done.'  This  comprehenave  peti- 
tion is  the  most  humble,  as  well  as  the  most 
prudent,  that  can  be  offered  up  from  the 
creature  to  his  Creator,  as  it  supposes  the 
Supreme  Being  wills  nothing  but  what  is 
for  our  good,  and  that  he  knows  better  than 
ourselves  what  is  so.  L. 
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Veniunt  spectentur  ut  ip«e. 

O^id.  Jlrt  jHu  Lib.  1. 9>. 

To  be  tbemaelves  a  spectacle  they  come. 

I  RATE  several  letters  of  jieople  t£  good 
sense  who  lament  the  depravity  or  poverty 
of  taste- the  town  is  fallen  into  with  relation 
to  plays  and  public  spectacles.  A  ladr  m 
particular  observes,  that  there  is  such  a 
levity  in  'the  minds  of  her  own  sex,  that 
they  ,«eldom  attend  to  any  thing  but  imper- 
tinences. It  is  indeed  prodigious  to  observe 
how  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  most  exalt- 
eA  parts  of  the  best  tragedies  in  Shaks- 
jjeare;  nay,  it  is  not  only  visible  that  sen- 
suality has  devoured  all  greatness  of  soul, 
but  the  under-passion  (as  I  may  so  call  it) 
of  a  noble  spirit.  Pity,  seems  to  be  a  stranger 
to  the  generality  of  an  audience.  The  minds 
of  men  are  indeed  very  differently  disposed; 
and  the  reliefs  from  care  and  attention  are 
of  one  sort  in  a  great  spirit,  and  of  another 
in  an  ordinary  one.  The  man  of  a  great 
heart,  and  a  serious  complexion,  is  more 
pleased  with  instances  of  generosity  and 
pity,  than  the  light  and  ludicrous  spintcan 
possibly  be  with  the  highest  strains  of  mirth 
and  laughter.  It  is  therefore  a  melancholy 
prospect  when  we  see  a  numerous  assem- 
bly lost  to  all  serious  entertainments,  and 
such  incidents  as  should  move  one  sort  of 
concern,  excite  in  them  a  quite  contrary 
one.  In  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  the  other 
night,  when  the  lady  who  is  conscious  of 
the  crime  of  murdering  the  king  seems  ut- 
terly astonished  at  the  news,  and  makes  an 
exclamation  at  it,  instead  of  the  indiyiation 
which  is  natural  to  the  occasion,  that  ex- 
pression is  received  with  a  loud  laugh. 
They  were  as  merry  when  a  criminal  was 
stabbed.  It  is  certainly  an  occasion  of  re- 
joicing when  the  wickeid  are  seized  in  their 
designs;  but  I  think  it  is  not  sach  a  triumph 
as  is  exerted  by  laughter. 

You  may  generally  observe,  that  the  ap- 
petites are  sooner  moved  than  the  passions. 
A  sly  expression  which. alludes  to  oawdry, 
puts  a  whole  row  into  a  pleasing  snurk; 
when  a  good  sentence  that  describes  an  in- 
warf  sentiment  of  the  soul,  is  received  with 
the  greatest  coldness  and  indifference.  A 
corresi>ondent  of  mine,  upon  this  subject, 
has  divided  the  female  part  d  the  audience, 
and  accounts  for  thdr  prepcasessicns  against 
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this  Tcasonable  ddiglit  in  the  following  man- 
ner: '  The  prude,  says  he,  •  as  she  acts 
always  in  contradiction,  so  she  is  gravely 
sullen  at  a  comedy,  and  extravagantly  gav 
at  a  tragedy.  The  coquette  is  so  mucn 
taken  up  with  throwing  her  eyes  around 
the  audience,  and  considering  the  effect  of 
them,  that  she  cannot  be  expected  to  ob- 
serve the  actors  but  as  they  are  her  rivals, 
and  tale  oflf  the  observation  of  the  men 
from  herself.  Besides  these  species  of  wo- 
men, there  are  the  examples,  or  the  first 
of  the  mode.  These  are  to  be  supposed  too 
well  acquainted  with  what  the  actor  was 
going  to  say  to  be  moved  at  it.  After  these 
one  might  mention  a  certain  ilippant  set  of 
females  who  are  mimics,  and  are  wonder- 
fully diverted  with  the  conduct  of  all  the 
people  around  them,  and  are  spectators 
oily  of  the  audience.  But  what  is  of  all  the 
most  to  be  lamented,  is  the  loss  of  a  party 
whom  it  would  be  worth  preserving  in  their 
rigut  senses  upon  all  occasions,  and  these 
are  those  whom  we  may  indifferently  call  the 
innocent,  or  the  unaffected.  You  may  some- 
tiroes  see  one  of  these  sensibly  touched  with 
a  well-wrought  incident;  but  then  she  is 
immediately  so  impertinently  observed  by 
the  men,  and  frowned  at  by  some  insensible 
superior  of  her  own  sex,  that  she  is  asham- 
ed, and  loses  the  enjoyment  of  the  most 
laudable  concern,  pity.  Thus  the. whole 
audience  is  afraid  of  letting  fail  a  tear,  and 
shun  as  a  weakness  the  best  and  wprthiest 
part  of  our  sense. 

'  Sir, — As  you  are  one  that  doth  not  only 
pretend  to  reform,  but  affect  it  among^ 
people  of  any  sense;  makes  me  (who  am 
one  of  the  greatest  of  your  admirers,)  give 
you  this  trouble  to  desire  you  will  settle 
the  method  of  us  females  knowing  when 
one  another  is  in  town:  for  they  have  now 
got  a  trick  of  never  sending  to  their  ac- 
quaintance when  they  first  come;  and  if 
one  does  not  visit  them  within  the  week 
which  they  stay  at  home,  it  is  a  mortal 
quarreL  Now,  dear  Mr.  Spec,  either  com- 
mand them  to  put  it  in  the  advertisement 
of  your  paper,  which  is  generally  read  by 
onr  sex,  or  else  order  them  to  breathe  their 
lauc*  footmen  (who  are  good  for  nothing 
else,  J  by  sending  them  to  tell  all  their  ac- 
quaintance. If  you  think  to  print  this,  pray 
put  it  into  a  better  style  as  to  the  spelling 
part  The  town  is  now  filling  every  day, 
and  it  cannot  be  deferred,  because  people 
take  advantage  of  one  another  by  this 
means,  and  break  off  acquaintance,  and 
are  rude.  Therefore,  pray  put  this  in  your 
paper  as  soon  as  you  can  possibly,  to  pre- 
vent any  fiiture  miscarriages  of  this  nature. 
I  am,  as  I  ever  shall  be,  dear  Spec,  your 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

'MARY  MEANWELL.' 

'Pray  settle  what  is  to  be  a  proper  noti- 
fication of  a  person's  being  in  town,  fmd  how 
that  differs  according  to  people's  quali^.' 


'October  20. 
•Mr.  Spectatoh,— I  have  been  outot 
town,  so  did  not  meet  with  your  paper, 
dated  September  the  28th,  wherein  you,  to 
my  heart's  desire,  expose  that  cursed  vice 
of  ensnaring  poor  young  girls,  and  drawing 
them  from  their  friends.  I  assure  you  with- 
out flattery  it  has  saved  a  'prentice  of  mine 
from  ruin;  and  in  token  of  gratitude,  as  well 
as  for  the  benefit  of  my  family,  I  have  pat 
it  in  a  frame  and  glass,  and  hung  it  behmd 
my  counter.  I  shall  take  care  to  make  my 
young  ones  read  it  every  morning,  to  fortify 
them  agsunst  such  pernicious  rascals.  I 
know  not  whether  what  you  writ  was  mat- 
ter of  fact,  or  your  own  invention;  but  this 
I  will  take  my  oath  on,  the  first  part  is  so 
exactly  like  what  happened  to  my  'pren- 
tice, that  had  I  reaa  your  paper  then,  I 
should  have  taken  your  method  to  have 
secured  a  villain.  Go  on  and  prosper.  Your 
most  obliged  humble  servant,' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^Without  raillery,  I 
desire  you  to  insert  tlus  word  for  word  in 
your  next,  as  you  value  a  lover's  prayers. 
You  see  it  is  a  hue  and  cry  after  a  stray 
heart,  (with  the  marks  and  blemishes  un- 
derwritten;) which,  whoever  shall  bring  to 
you,  shall  receive  satisfaction.  Let  me  beg 
of  you  not  to  fail,  as  you  remember  the 
passion  you  had  for  her  to  whom  you  lately 
ended  a  paper: 

*  If  oMe,  nnerooa,  gnat  and  (Ood, 
But  ne^-er  to  be  underetood ; 
Fiekla  u  tbg  wind,  itill  chanting. 
Alter  every  female  ranxinfc, 
Pantinff,  tremblinf,  sivhing,  dyings 
Bat  addicted  much  to  fyinf ; 
Wben  the  Syren  ■con  repeats, 
Equal  measure  itiU  It  beat  I ; 
TVnoe'er  shall  wear  it,  it  will  imart  her. 
And  whoe'er  take*  it,  takea  a  tartar.' 
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Of  earthly  loodi,  the  beu  i«  a  good  witb; 
A  bad,  the  bitterest  cant  of  human  UA. 

There  are  no  authors  I  am  more  |rieased 
with  than  those  who  show  human  nature  in 
a  variety  of  views,  and  ilLsciibe  the  several 
ages  of  the  world  in  their  different  manners, 
A  reader  cannot  be  more  rationally  enter* 
tained,  than  by  comparing  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  his  own  times  with  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  times  of  his  forefathers} 
and  drawing  a  parallel  in  his  mind  between 
his  own  pirivate  character  and  that  of  other 
persons,  whether  of  his  own  age  or  of  the 
ages  that  went  before  him.  The  contem- 
plation of  mankind  under  these  changeable 
colours  is  apt  to  shame  us  out  of  any  par- 
ticular vice«  or  animate  us  to  any  particular 
virtue;  to  make  us  pleased  or  displeased 
with  ourselves  in  the  most  proper  points, 
and  to  clear  our  minds  of  prejudice  and 
prepossession,  iuad  rectify  that  narrowneia 
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of  temper  wUch  inclines  us  to  think  amiss 
of  those  who  differ  from  us. — 

If  we  look  into  the  manners  of  the  most 
remote  ages  of  the  world,  we  discoi^er  hu- 
man nature  in  her  nmplicity;  and  the  more 
we  come  downward  towards  our  own  times, 
may  observe  her  hi(Ung  herself  in  artifices 
ana  refinements,  polished  insensibly  oat  of 
her  original  plainness,  and  at  length  en- 
tirely lost  under  form  and  ceremony,  and 
(what  we  call)  good-breeding.  Read  the  ac- 
counts of  men  and  women  as  they  are  giren 
us  by  the  most  ancient  writers,  both  sacred 
and  profane,  and  you  would  think  you  were 
reading  the  history  of  another  species. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity  there  are 
ntme  who  instruct  us  more  openly  in  the 
manners  of  their  respective  times  m  which 
they  lived,  than  those  who  have  employed 
themselves  in  satire,  under  what  dre^  so- 
ever it  may  appear;  as  there  are  no  other 
authors  whose  province  it  is  to  enter  so 
directly  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  set  their 
miscarriages  in  so  strong  a  light 

Simmides,  a  poet  famous  m  his  genera- 
tion, is,  I  think,  author  of  the  oldest  satire 
that  is  now  extant;  and,  as  some  sa^,  of  the 
first  that  was  ever  written.  This  poet 
flourished  about  four  hundred  years  after 
the  siege  of  Troy;  and  shows,  by  his  way 
of  writing,  the  simplicity,  or  rather  coarse- 
ness, of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  I  have 
taken  notice  m  my  hundred  and  sixty-first 
speculation,  that  the  rule  c^  observing  what 
the  French  call  the  Bientfance  in  an  allu- 
aon,  has  been  found  out  of  later  years;  and 
that  the  ancients,  provided  there  was  a 
Ukeness  in  their  simiUtudes,  did  not  much 
trouble  themselves  about  the  decency  of 
the  comparison.  The  satire  or  iambics  of 
Simonides,  with  which  I  shall  entertain  my 
readers  in  the  present  paper,  are  a  re- 
markable instance  of  what  I  formerly  ad- 
vanced. The  subject  of  this  satire  is  woman. 
He  describes  the  sex  in  their  several  cha- 
racters, which  he  derives  to  them  from  a 
fanciful  supposition  raised  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  pre-existence.  He  teUs  us  that 
the  gods  formed  the  sculs  of  women  out 
of  those  seeds  and  principles  which  com- 
pose several  kinds  m  animals  ai^  elements; 
and  that  their  good  or  bad  dispositirais  arise 
in  them  according  as  such  and  such  seeds 
and  principles  predominate  in  their  con- 
stitutions. I  have  translated  the  author 
very  faithfully,  and  if  not  word  for  word, 
(which  our  language  wcndd  not  bear,)  at 
least  so  as  to  comprehend  every  one  «  his 
sentiments,  without  adding  any  thing  of  my 
own.  I  have  already  apologised  wr  this 
author's  want  of  delicacy,  andmust  further 
premise,  that  the  following  satire  affects 
only  some  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sex,  and 
not  those  who  have  been  refined  by  a  pdite 
education,  which  was  not  ao  common  m  the 
age  of  this  poet. 

*  In  the  beginning  God  made  the  souls  of 
womankind  out  of  different  materials,  and 
in  a  separate  state  from  their  bodies. 


'  The  souls  of  one  kind  of  women  were 
formed  out  of  those  ingredients  which  com- 
pose a  swine.  A  woman  of  this  make  is  a 
slut  in  her  house  and  a  glutton  at  her  table. 
She  is  uncleanly  in  her  person,  a  slattern 
in  her  dress,  and  her  family  is  no  better 
than  a  dung-hill. 

'A  second  sort  of  female  soul  was  formed 
out  of  the  same  materials  that  enter  into 
the  compoation  of  a  fox.  Such  a  one  is 
what  we  call  a  notable  discerning  woman, 
who  has  an  inraght  into  every  thing  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad.  In  this  s|>ecies  of  fe> 
males  there  are  some  virtuous  and  some 
vicious. 

'A  third  kind  of  women  were  made  np 
of  canine  particles.  These  are  what  we 
commonly  call  scolds,  who  imitate  the  ani- 
mals out  of  which  they  were  taken,  that 
are  always  busy  and  balking,  that  snari  at 
every  one  who  comes  in  their  way,  and  live 
in  perpetual  clamour. 

•  The  fourth  kind  of  women  were  made 
out  of  the  earth.  These  are  your  slngr 
);ards,  who  pass  away  their  time  in  indo- 
lence and  ignorance,  hover  over  the  fire  a 
whole  winter,  and  apply  themselves  with 
alacrity  to  no  kind  of  business  but  eating. 

'  The  fifth  species  of  females  were  made 
out  of  the  sea.  These  are  women  rf  varia- 
ble uneven  tempers,  sometimes  all  storm 
and  tempest,  sometimes  all  calm  and  sun- 
shine. The  stranger  who  sees  one  of  these 
in  her  smiles  and  smoothness  would  cry  her 
up  for  a  miracle  of  good  humour;  but  on  a 
sudden  her  looks  and  words  are  changed; 
she  is  nothing  but  fiiry  and  outrage,  nc^ 
and  hurricane. 

'  The  sixth  spedes  were  made  up  of  the 
ingredients  which  compose  an  ass,  or  a  - 
boist  of  burden.  These  are  naturally  ex- 
ceeding slothful,  but  upon  the  husband^ 
exerting  his  antbority,  will  Uve  upon  hard 
fare,  and  do  every  thing  to  please  him. 
They  are,  however,  far  from  bong  averse 
to  venereal  pleasure,  and  seldom  refiise  a 
male  companion. 

'  ThecatfiimishedtnaterialsfbraaeTenth 
species  of  women,  who  are  of  a  melancholy, 
froward,  unamiable  nature,  and  so  repugn 
nant  to  Uie  offers  of  hnre,  that  they  fly  in  the 
face  (^  their  husband  when  he  approaches 
them  with  conjugal  endearments.  This 
spedes  of  women  are  likewise  subject  to 
littie  thefb,  cheats,  and  pilferings. 

•The  mare  with  a  flowing  mane,  which 
was  never  broke  to  any  servile  toil  and 
labour,  composed  an  eighth  species  of 
women.  These  are  they  who  have  little 
regard  for  thdr  husbands,  who  pass  away 
their  time  in  dresnng,  bathm^,  and  per- 
fuming; who  throw  their  hair  into  the 
nicest  curls,  and  trick  it  up  with  the  feirest 
flowers  and  garlands.  A  woman  of  this 
species  is  a  very  pretty  thin^  for  a  stranger 
to  look  upon,  but  very  detnmental  to  the 
owner,  unless  it  be  a  king  or  a  prince  who 
takes  a  fancy  to  such  a  tmf. 

'  The  nii^  Qiedes  of  Ctnudes  were  taken 
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oat  of  the  ape.  These  are  such  as  are  both 
Dgly  and  lU-natured,  who  have  nothing 
beautiful  m  themselves,  and  endeavour  to 
detract  from  or  ridicule  every  thing  which 
appears  so  in  others. 

'  The  tenth  and  last  species  of  women 
were  made  out  of  the  bee;  and  happv  is  the 
man  who  gets  such  a  one  for  his  wife.  She 
is  altogether  faultless  and  nnblanieable. 
Her  fiunilf  flourishes  and  improves  br  her 
good  management  She  loves  her  husocmd, 
and  is  beloved  by  him.  She  brings  him  a 
race  of  beautiful  and  virtuous  children. 
She  distinguishes  herself  among  her  sex. 
She  is  surrounded  with  graces.  She  never 
aits  among  the  loose  tribe  of  women,  nor 
passes  away  her  time  with  them  in  wanton 
oiacouTses.  She  is  full  of  virtue  and  pru- 
dence, and  is  the  best  wife  that  Jupiter  can 
bestow  OD  man.' 

I  shall  conclude  these  iambics  with  the 
motto  of  this  paper,  which  is  a  fragment  of 
the  same  author;  *  A  man  cannot  possess 
any  thing  that  is  better  than  a  good  woinan, 
nor  any  thing  that  is  worse  than  a  bad  one. ' 

As  the  poet  has  shown  a  great  penetra- 
tion in  his  diversity  d  female  characters, 
he  has  avoided  the  fault  which  Juvenal  and 
Montieur  Bmleau  are  guilty  ci,  the  former 
in  his  axth,  and  the  other  in  his  last  satire, 
where  they  have  endeavoured  to  expose 
the  sex  in  general,  without  doing  justice  to 
the  valuatue  part  of  it.  Such  levelling 
satires  are  of  no  use  to  the  world;  and  for 
this  reason  I  have  often  wondered  how  the 
French  author  above-mentioned,  who  was 
a  man  of  exquisite  iudgment,  and  a  lover 
of  virtue,  could  thinik  human  nature  a  pro- 
per subject  for  satire  in  another  of  his  cele- 
brated pieces,  which  is  called  The  Satire 
upon  Man.  What  vice  or  frailty  can  a  dis- 
course correct,  which  censures  the  whole 
species  alike,  and  endeavpurs  to  show  by 
some  superficial  strokes  of  wit,  that  brutes 
are  the  most  excellent  creatures  of  the  two? 
A  satire  should  expose  nothing  but  what  is 
corri^ble,  and  make  a  due  ^scrimination 
between  those  who  are,  and  those  who  are 
not  the  proper  objects  of  it  L. 
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Nncioiinoniodo  loherel  in  mentibu*  qaad  ■eenlornm 
qnoddain  aufurium  fUturorum;  idqae  in  maztmia  in- 
(roiii  •Itiadmiaque  Miimn  el  esiatit  mazimc,  at  ap|«- 
Kt  ftdlliine.  Ok.  Tme.  (iuxtt. 

Tbtn  it.  I  know  not  how.ininladaaMrtain  preaaca 
aaitwercof  tflitaraaxiatanoe;  and  thii  takei  tbedeep- 
«M  root,  and  ia  moat  diaooTerabla  in  tlie  greateat  ga- 
Bloaca  and  moat  ezaHad  aonb. 

•  To  the  Sfiectator. 
*  Sir, — ^I  am  fully  persuaded  that  one  of 
the  best  springs  of  generous  and  worthy  ac- 
tions, is  the  having  generous  and  worthy 
thoughts  of  ourselves.  Whoever  has  a  mean 
opimon  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  will  act 
In  no  higher  a  rank  than  he  has  allotted 
himself  m  bis  own  estimation.  If  he  con- 
siders his  being  as  circomacribed  by  the 


uncertain  term  of  a  few  years,  his  desgns 
will  be  contracted  into  the  same  narrow 
span  he  imagines  is  to  bound  his  existence. 
How  can  he  exalt  his  thoughts  to  any  thing 
great  and  noble,  whtf  only  believes  tha^ 
after  a  short  turn  on  the  stage  of  this  world, 
he  is  to  sink  into  oblivion,  and  to  lose  his 
consciousness  for  ever? 

•  For  this  reason  I  am  of  opinion,  that  so 
useful  and  elevated  a  contemplation  as  that 
of  the  soul's  immortality  cannot  be  resumed 
too  often.  There  is  not  a  more  impro\'ing 
exercise  to  the  human  mind,  than  to  be  fre- 
quentiy  reviewing  its  own  great  privileges 
and  endowments;  nor  a  more  effectual  means 
to  awaken  in  us  an  ambition  r^sed  above 
low  objects  and  littie  pursuits,  than  to  value 
ourselves  as  heirs  of  eternity. 

•  It  is  a  very  ^reat  satisfoction  to  conader 
the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind  in  all  na- 
tions and  ages,  asserting  as  with  one  vtnce 
this  thdr  birthright,  and  to  find  it  ratified 
by  an  express  revelation.  At  the  same  time 
if  we  turn  our  thoughts  inward  upon  our- 
selves, we  may  meet  with  a  kind  of  secret 
senseconcnrring  with  the  proofs  of  our  own 
immortality. 

'  You  have,  in  my  opinion,  raised  a  good 
presumptive  argument  from  the  increasing 
a'pjjetite  the  mind  has  to  knowledge,  and  to 
the  extending  its  own  faculties,  which  can- 
not be  accomplished,  as  the  more  restrained 
perfection  of  lower  creatures  may,  in  the 
limits  of  a  short  life.  I  think  another  pro- 
bable conjecture  may  be  raised  from  our 
appetite  to  duration  itself,  and  from  a  re- 
flection on  our  pmgress  through  the  several 
stages  of  it  "  We  are  complaining,"  as 
you  observed  in  a  former  speculation,  "  of 
the  shortness  of  life,  and  yet  are  perpetually 
hurrying  over  the  parts  of  it,  to  arrive  at 
certain  little  settlements  or  imaginary  points 
of  rest,  which  are  dispersed  up  and  down 
in  it" 

'  Now  let  us  connder  what  happens  to  us 
when  we  arrive  at  these  imaginary  points 
of  rest  Do  we  stop  our  motion  and  at 
down  satisfied  in  the  settlement  we  have 
gained?  or  are  we  not  removing  the  boun- 
dary, and  marking  out  new  points  of  rest, 
to  which  we  press  forward  with  the  like 
eagerness,  and  which  cease  to  be  such  as 
fast  as  we  attain  them?  Onr  case  is  like 
that  of  a  traveller  upon  the  Alps,  who 
should  fency  that  the  top  of  the  next  hill 
must  end  his  journey,  because  it  terminates 
his  pro8i>ect;  but  he  no  sooner  arrives  at  it, 
than  he  sees  new  ground  and  other  bills 
beyond  it,  and  continues  to  travel  on  as  be- 
fore. 

•This  is  so plainli^  every  man's  conation 
in  life,  that  tnerc  is  no  one  who  has  ob- 
served any  thing,  but  may  observe,  that  as 
fast  as  his  time  wears  away,  his  appetite  to 
something  fijtnre  remsuns.  The  use  there- 
fore I  would  make  of  it  is,  that  since  nature 
(as  some  love  to  express  it,)  does  nothing 
in  vain,  or,  to  sp>eak  properly,  ance  the 
Author  of  twr  bong  has  plained  no  wan- 
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derifl^  pastion  in  it,  no  dedre  which  has  not 
it«  object,  futurity  is  the  proper  object  of 
the  passicm  so  constantly  exercised  about 
It;  and  this  restlessness  in  tiie  present,  this 
asagning  ourselves  over  to  farther  stages 


a  certain  gravity  which  these  thoughts  have 
given  me,  I  reflect  upon  some  things  people 
say  of  you,  (as  they  will  of  men  who  distin- 
guish themselves,}  which  I  hope  are  not 
true,  and  wish  you  as  good  a  man  as  you  are 


humble  servant, 
T. 


T.  D.' 


of  duration,  this  successive   grasping  at  an  author.    I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
somewhat  stiU  to  come,  appears  to  me   '       ' '  '  ~.  ■.,  . 

(whatever  it  may  to  others,;  as  a  Icind  of 
instinct  or  natural  symptom  which  the  mind 
{£  man  has  of  its  own  immortality. 

'  I  take  it  at  the  same  time  for  granted, 
that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  sufficiently 
established  by  other  arguments:  and  if  so, 
this  appetite,  which  otherwise  would  be 
very  unaccountable  and  absurd,  seems  very 
re«sonable,  and  adds  strength  to  the  con- 
cluuon.  But  I  am  amazed  when  I  consider 
there  are  creatures  capable  of  thought,  who 
in  spite  of  every  argument,  can  form  to 
themselves  a  sullen  satisfoction  m  thinking 
otherwise.  There  is  something  so  pitifully 
mean  in  the  inverted  ambition  of  that  man 
who  can  hope  for  aniuhilation,  and  please 
himself  to  think  that  his  whole  fabric  shall 
one  day  crumble  into  dust,  and  mix  with 
the  mass  of  inanimate  beings,  that  it  equally 
deserves  our  admiration  and  pity.  The 
mystery  of  such  men's  unbehef^is  not  hard 
to  be  penetrated;  and  indeed  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  a  sordid  hope  that  they 
shall  not  be  immortal,  because  they  dare 
not  be  sa 

•This  brings  me  back  to  my  first  ob- 
servation, and  gives  me  occasion  to  say  fiir- 
ther,  that  as  worthy  actions  spring  from 
worthy  thoughts,  so  worthy  thoughts  are 
likewise  the  consequence  of  worthy  actions. 
But  the  wretch  who  has  degraded  himself 
below  the  character  of  immortality,  is  very 
willing  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  it,  and 
to  suMtitute  in  its  room  a  dark  negative 
happiness  in  ^e  extinction  of  his  being. 

•The  admirable  Shakspeare  has  given  us 
a  strong  image  of  the  unsupported  condition 
of  such  a  person  in  his  last  minutes,  in  the 
second  part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  where 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  good  Duke  Humphrey,  is 
represented  on  his  deathrbed.  Aner  some 
short  confused  speeches,  which  ^show  an 
jmagiiuUion  disturbed  with  guilt,  just  as  he 


is  expiring.  King  Henry,  standing  by  him 
fiill  of  compassion,  says, 

»  Loid  Curdin*!  I  If  tboa  tMnk'tt  M  besTM's  kU«, 
Hold  up  thy  band,  mke  tifoal  oftktt  bop*l— 
Be  diet,  sad  nakn  so  iltn  f , — , — 

'  The  despair  which  is  here  shown,  ¥rith- 
out  a  word  or  action  on  the  part  of  a  dying 
peraoo,  is  beyond  what  could  be  patnted  by 
the  most  forcible  expressions  whatever. 

<  I  sh^l  not  pursue  this  thought  farther, 
but  only  add,  that  as  annihilation  is  not  to 
be  had  with  a  wish,  so  it  is  the  most  abject 
thing  in  the  world  to  wish  ic  What  are 
honour,  fame,  wealth,  or  power,  when  eom- 
pmd  with  the  generous  expectation  of  a 
being  without  end,  aad  a  happiness  ade- 
quate to  that  being? 

'  I  sImU  troubte  yon  no  foitber;  but  with 
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FictU  memineiit  noejocari  Abulia. 

Pkair.  Uh.  I.  PnL 
Let  it  be  remembered  tbat  we  iport  in  ftblad  itoriea 
Having  lately  translated  the  fragment 
of  an  old  poet,  which  describes  womankind 
under  several  characters,  and  supposes  them 
to  have  drawn  their  different  manners  and 
dispositions  from  those  animals  and  ele- 
ments out  of  which  he  tells  us  they  were 
compounded;  I  had  some  thoughts  of  giving 
the  sex  their  revenge,  by  laving  together 
in  another  paper  the  many  vicious  charac- 
ters which  prevail  in  the  male  world,  and 
showing  the  different  ing^redients  that  go  to 
the  making  up  of  such  difiFerent  humours 
and  constitutions.  Horace  has  a  thought 
which  is  something  akin  to  this,  when  in 
order  to  excuse  himself  to  his  mistress,  for 
an  invective  which  he  had  written  against 
her,  and  to  account  for  that  tmreasonable 
fiiry  with  which  the  heart  of  man  is  often 
transported,  he  tells  us  that,  when  Prome- 
theus made  his  man  of  clay,  in  the  knead- 
ing up  of  the  heart,  he  seasoned  it  with 
some  furious  particles  of  the  lion.  But  upon 
turning  this  plan  to  and  frt>  in  my  thoughts, 
I  observed  so  many  unaccountable  humours 
in  man,  that  I  did  not  know  out  of  what 
animals  to  fetch  them.  Male  souls  are  di- 
versified with  so  many  characters,  that  the 
world  has  not  variety  of  materials  sufficient 
to  furnish  out  their  different  tempers  and 
inclinations.  The  creation,  with  all  its 
animals  and  elements,  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  supply  their  several  extrava- 
gances. 

Instead  therefore  of  pursuing  the  thought 
of  Simonides,  I  shall  observe,  that  as  he  has 
exposed  the  vicious  part  of  women  from  the 
doctrine  of  pre-existence,  some  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  have  in  a  manner  sati- 
rized the  vicious  part  of  the  human  species 
in  general,  from  a  notion  of  the  soul's  post- 
existence,  if  I  may  so  call  it;  and  that  as 
Simonides  describes  brutes  entering  into 
the  composition  of  women,  others  have 
represented  human  souls  as  entering  into 
brutes.  This  is  commonly  termed  the  doc- 
trineof  transmigration,  wnich  supposes  that 
human  souls,  upon  their  leaving  the  body, 
become  the  souls  of  such  kinds  of  brutes  as 
they  most  resemble  in  their  manners;  or,  to 
give  an  account  of  it  as  Mr.  Dryden  has  de- 
scribed in  his  translation  of  Pythagoras's 
speech  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  Ovid,  where 
that  philosopher  dissuades  his  hearers  from 
eating  flesh: 

Tbua  all  thinn  an  biit  alierU  notbiiii  dJea, 
And  Her*  sluf  Ibm  ib'  onbodM  fitit  Sksi 
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Br  time,  or  tarn,  or  ilelEnen  diiponem'd, 
Asd  lodgn  where  it  liglits,  in  bird  or  beut; 

Or  banU  wttiwat  till  reidv  limlw  it  Hud, 
And  actuatea  tbOM  aoeordinc  to  tlwir  kind; 
From  tenement  to  tenement  !•  ton'd, 
Tite  anul  is  atiU  the  a«ine,  the  Agura  onljr  loat. 

Then  let  not  piety  be  put  to  flight, 
To  pleaae  the  taate  of  glutton  apintlte ; 
But  euAr  inmate  aoala  aecnre  to  dwell, 
Leat  from  their  aeau  your  parenta  you  expel ; 
With  rapid  hunger  Iked  npon  your  kind. 
Or  from  a  beaat  dialodg*  a  bhitber'i  mind. 

Plato,  in  the  vision  of  Erus  the  Artne- 
man,  ivhich  I  may  pos»bly  make  the  sub- 
iect  of  a  future  speculation,  records  some 
beautiful  transmig:rations;  as  that  the  soul 
of  Orphetis,  who  was  musical,  melancholy, 
and  a  woman-hater,  entered  into  a  swan; 
the  soul  of  'Ajax,  which  was  all  wrath  and 
fierceness,  into  a  lion;  the  soul  of  Agamem- 
non, that  was  rapacious  and  impenal,  into 
an  ea^e;  and  the  soul  of  Therates,  who 
was  a  mimic  and  a  buffoon,  into  a  monkey. 

Mr.  Congreve,  in  a  prologue  to  one  of  his 
comedies,  has  touched  upon  this  doctrine 
vith  great  humour: 

Thui  Ariatotle'i  aoal  of  old  that  waa. 
May  now  be  damn*d  to  animate  an  ais ; 
Ot  in  thia  very  bouae,  for  aught  we  know, 
b  doing  painftil  penance  in  aome  beau. 

I  shall  fill  up  this  paper  with  some  let- 
ters which  my  last  Tuesday's  speculation 
Iwsproduced.  My  following  correspondents 
will  show,  what  I  there  observed,  that  the 
speculation  of  that  day  aflFects  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  sex. 

From  my  house  in  the  Strand,  Oct  30. 

Mr.  Spectator,— Upon  reading  your 
Tuesday's  paper,  I  find  by  several  symp- 
toms in  my  constitution  that  I  am  a  bee. 
My  shop,  or  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  my 
cefi,  is  in  that  great  hive  of  females  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  New  Exchange; 
where  1  am  dwly  employed  in  gathering  to- 
gether a  little  stock  of  gain  from  the  finest 
flowers  about  the  town,  I  mean  the  ladies 
and  the  beaux.  1  have  a  numerous  swarm 
of  children,  to  whom  I  give  the  best  edu- 
cation I  am  able.  But,  ar,  it  is  my  misfor- 
tune to  be  married  to  a  drone,  who  lives 
npon  what  I  get,  without  bringing  any  thing 
into  the  common  stock.  Now,  sir,  as  on  the 
one  hand  I  take  care  not  to  behave  myself 
towards  him  like  a  wasp,  so  likewise  1  would 
not  have  him  look  on  me  as  an  humble-bee; 
for  which  reason  I  do  all  I  can  to  put  him 
upon  laying  up  provisions  for  a  bad  day, 
and  frequenUv  represent  to  him'  the  fatal 
effects  his  sloth  and  negUeence  may  bring 
npon  us  in  our  old  age.  I  must  beg  that 
you  will  join  with  me  in  your  ^ood  advice 
upon  this  occasion,  and  you  wUl  for  ever 
oblige  your  humble  servant, 

•MELISSA.' 

'Piccadilly,  Oct  31,  1711. 

•Sir,— I  am  joined  in  wedlock  for  my 

wns  to  one  of  those  fillies  who  are  described 

ta  the  cJd  poet  with  that  hard  name  you 

gave  US  the  other  day.    She  has  a  flowing 


mane,  and  a  skin  ais  soft  as  silk.  But,  rir, 
she  passes  half  her  life  at  her  glass,  and 
almost  ruins  me  in  ribands.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  a  plain  handicraft  man,  and  in 
danger  of  breaking  by  her  laziness  and  ex- 
jjensiveness.  Pray,  master,  tell  me  in  your 
next  paper  whetner  I  may  not  expect  of 
her  so  much  drudgery  as  to  take  care  of 
her  family,  and  curry  her  hide  in  case  of 
refusaL    Your  .loving  friend, 

•BARNABY  BRITTLE.' 

•Cheapside,  Oct  30. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  mightily  pleas- 
ed with  the  humour  of  the  cat;  be  so  kind 
as  to  enlarge  upon  that  subject.  Yours  till 
death,  JOSIAH  HENPECK.    . 

•  P.  S.  You  must  know  I  am  married  to  a 
grimalkin' 

♦Wapping,  Oct  31,  1711. 

•Sir, — Ever  since  your  Spectator  of 
Tuesday  last  came  into  our  family,  my  hus- 
band is  pleased  to  call  me  his  Oceana,  be- 
cause the  foolish  old  poet  that  you  have 
translated  says,  that  the  souls  of  some  wo- 
men are  made  of  sea-water.  This  it  seems 
has  encouraged  my  sauce-box  to  be  witty 
upon  me.  When  I  am  angry,  he  cries, 
"Pr*ythee,  my  dear,  be  calm;"  when  I 
chide  one  rf  my  servants,  "  Pr'ythee,  child, 
.do  not  bluster."  He  had  the  impudence 
about  an  hour,  ago  to  tell  me,  that  he  was  a 
seafaring  man,  and  must  expect  to  divide 
his  life  between  storm  and  sunshine.  When 
I  bestir  myself  with  any  spirit  in  my  family, 
it  is  "high  sea"  in  his  house;  and  when  1 
sA  still  without  doing  any  thing,  his  affairs 
forsooth  are  "  wind-bound."  When  I  ask 
him  whether  it  rains,  he  makes  answer, 
"  It  is  no  matter,  so  that  it  be  fwr  weather 
within  doors."  In  short,  sir,  I  cannot  speak 
my  mind  freely  to  him,  but  I  either  sweli 
or  rage,  or  do  something  that  is  not  fit  for  a 
civil  woman  to  hear.  Pray,  Mr.  Spectator, 
since  you  are  so  sharp  upon  other  women, 
let  us  know  what  materials  your  wife  is 
made  of,  if  you  have  one.  I  suppose  you 
would  make  us  a  parcel  of  poor-spinted 
tame  insipid  creatures;  but,  sir,  I  would 
have  you  to  know,  we  have  as  good  pas- 
sions m  us  as  yourself,  and  that  a  woman 
was  never  designed  to  be  a  milk-sop. 

L.  'MARTHA  TEMPEST.' 
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Eripe  turpi 

Colla  Ingo,  liber,  liber  aum,  die  age _ 

J9er.  Lib.2.9at.vll.«l 

^Looae  thy  neck  ftom  tbla  ignoble  chain, 

And  boldly  aay  tbou'rt  bee.  CVaac*. 

*Mn.  Spectator, — ^I  never  look  upon 
ray  dear  wife,  but  I  think  of  the  happiness 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  enjoys,  in  having 
such  a  friend  as  you  to  expose  iff  proper 
colours  the  cruelty  and  perverseness  of  his 
mistress.  I  have  very  often  wished  you 
vi^ted  in  our  family,  and  were  acquaint^} 
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vith  my  spouse;  she  would  a£Fbrd  you,  for 
some  months  at  least,  matter  enough  for 
one  Spectator  a  week.  Since  we  are  not  so 
happy  as  to  be  of  your  acquaintance,  give 
me  leave  to  represent  to  you  our  present 
circumstances  as  well  as  I  can  in  writing. 
You  are  to  know  then  that  I  am  not  of  a 
very  different  constitution  from  Nathaniel 
Henroost,  whom  you  have  lately  recorded 
in  your  speculations;  and  have  a  wife  who 
makes  a  more  tyrannical  use  of  the  know- 
ledge of  my  easy  temper  than  that  lady 
ever  pretended  to.  We  had  not  been  a 
month  married,  when  she  found  in  me  a 
certain  pain  to  give  offence,  and  an  indo- 
lence, that  made  me  bear  Uttle  inconve- 
luences  rather  than  dispute  about  them. 
From  this  observation  it  sood  came  to  pass, 
that  if  I  offered  to  go  abroad,  she  would  get 
between  me  and  the  door,  lt:iss  me,  and  say 
she  could  not  part  with  roe;  then  down 

Sag^  I  sat  In  a  day  or  two  aittv  this  first 
leasant  step  towards  confining  me,  she 
eclared  to  me,  that  I  was  all  the  world  to 
her,  and  she  thought  she  ought  to  be  all  the 
■world  to  me.  "it,"  said  she,  "my  dear 
loves  me  as  much  as  I  love  him,  he  will 
never  be  tired  of  my  company."  This  de- 
claration was  followed  by  my  being  denied 
to  all  my  acquaintance;  and  it  very  soon 
came  to  that  pass,  that  to  give  an  answer  at 
the  door,  before  my  face,  the  setTants  would 
ask  her  whether  I  was  within  or  not;  and 
she  would  answer  no,  with  t;reat  fondness, 
and  tell  me  I  was  a  good  dear.  I  will  not 
enumerate  more  little  circumstances  to  give 
you  a  liveliei^ sense  of  my  condition;  but  tell 
you  in  general,  that  from  such  steps  as 
these  at  first,  I  now  live  Uie  life  of  a  pri- 
soner of  state;  my  letters  are  opened,  and 
I  have  not  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
but  in  her  presence.  I  never  go  abroad, 
except  she  sometimes  takes  me  with  her  in 
her  coach  to  take  the  air,  if  it  may  be  called 
80,  when  we  drive,  as  we  generally  do,  with 
the  glasses  up.  J  have  overheard  my  ser- 
vants lament  my  condition,  but  they  dare 
not  bring  me  messages  without  her  Know- 
ledge, because  they  doubt  my  resolution  to 
•tand  by  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  insipid 
way  of  life,  an  old  acqumntance  of  mine, 
Tom  Meggot,  who  is  a  favourite  with  her, 
and  allowed  to  visit  me  in  her  company  be- 
cause he  angs  prettily,  has  roused  me  to 
Tebel,  and  conveyed  lus  intelligence  to  me 
in  the  following  manner:  My  wife  is  a  great 
pretender  to  muuc,  and  veiy  ignorant  of  it; 
but  far  gone  in  the  Italian  taste.  Tom  goes 
to  Armstnmg,  the  famous  fine  writer  of 
mnnc,  and  deaires  him  to  put  this  sentence 
of  Tully  IB  the  scale  of  an  ItaUan  air,  and 
write  it  out  for  my  spouse  from  him.  ^n 
UU  mihi  liber  eui  mulier  imfurat  f  Cui  lege* 
impontt,fir3eacribU,ju6el,  vetat  quodvide- 
turT  Qui  nihil  imfieranti  negare,  nihil  re- 
*u»are  oudet  ?  PoKit?  dandu  m.  ett.  Vocat  ? 
vemitHdum.  Ejicitf  abeundum.  Minita- 
turf  extimetcendum.  "  Does  he  live  like 
a  fBBtleman  wbo  is  coramandod  by  a  wo* 


man  ?  He  to  whom  she  gjves  law,  grants 
and  denies  what  she  pleases  ?  who  can  nd- 
ther  deny  her  any  thmg  she  asks,  or  refose 
to  do  any  thing  she  commands  ?" 

•To  be  short,  my  wife  was  extremdy 
pleased  with  it;  said  the  Italian  was  tht 
only  language  for  music;  and  admired  how 
wondermlly  tender  the  sentiment  was,  and 
how  pretty  the  accent  is  of  that  language; 
with  the  rest  that  is  said  by  rote  on  that 
occasion.     Mr.  Meggot  is  sent  for  to_  ung 
this  air,  which  he  performs  with  mighty 
applause;  and'  my  wife  is  in  ecstacv  on  the 
occasion,  and'  glad  to  find,  by  my  beinp  so 
much  pleased,  that  I  was  at  last  come  mto 
the  notion  of  the  Italian;  "  for,"  said  she, 
"  it  grows  upon  one  when  one  once  come* 
to  know  a  little  of  the  language;  and  pray, 
Mr.  Meggot,  sing  again  tiioSe  notes,  J^inil 
imfieranti   negare,  nihil  recutare."    Yott 
may  believe  I  was  not  a  little  delighted  with 
my  friend  Tom's  expedient  to  alarm  me, 
and  in  obedience  to  his  summons  I  gave  all 
this  story  thus  at  large;  and  I  am  resolved 
when  this  appears  in  the  Spectator,  to  de- 
clare for  myself.   The  manner  of  the  insur- 
rection I  contrive  by  your  means,  which 
shall  be  no  other  than  that  Tom  MeKOt 
who  is  at  our  tea-table  every  morning,  shall 
read  it  to  us;  and  if  my  dear  can  take  the 
hint,  and  say  not  one  word,  but  let  this  be 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life  without  farther 
explanation,  it  is  very  well;  for  as  soon  as 
the  Spectator  is  read  out,  I  shall,  without 
more  ado,  call  for  the  coach,  name  the  hour 
when  I  shall  be  at  home,  if  I  come  at  all; 
if  I  do  not,  they  may  go  to  dinner.     If  my 
spouse  only  swells  and  says  nothing,  Tom 
and  I  go  out  together,  and  all  is  well,  as  I 
said  before;  but  if  she  begins  to  command 
or  expostulate,  yon  shall  in  my  next  to  you 
receive  a  full  account  of  her  resistance  and 
submission,  for  submit  the  dear  thing  must 
to,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
♦ANTHONY  FREEMAN. 

•  P.  &  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
desire  this  may  be  in  your  very  next'     T. 
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A  tood  Liteiitioa. 


It  is  the  great  art  and  secret  of  Chris- 
tianity, if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  to  manage 
our  actions  to  the  best  advantage,  and  direct 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  every  thing  we 
do  may  turn  to  account  at  that  ^reat  day 
when  every  thing  we  have  done  will  be  set 
before  us. 

In  order  to  give  tWs  consideration  its  full 
weight,  we  may  cast  all  our  action*  under 
the  divifflon  of  such  as  arc  in  themselye* 
either  good,  evil,  or  indifferent  If  we  divide 
our  intentions  after  the  same  manner,^  and 
conidder  them  with  regard  to  our  acU(ns» 
we  may  discover  that  great  art  and  secret 
of  relig^<Hi  which  I  have  here  meati<Hied. 
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A  good  intention  joined  to  a  good  action, 
pves  it  its  proper  force  and  efficacy;  jcxned 
to  an  evil  action,  extenaates  its  malignity, 
and  in  aome  cases  may  take  it  witolly  away  j 
and  joined  to  an  indifferent  acticni,  turns  it 
to  a  virtue,  and  makes  it  meritorious  as  far 
ashumaii  actions  can  be  sa 

In  the  next  place,  to  connder  in  the  same 
manner  the  infiueoce  of  an  evil  intention 
npoo  our  actxms.  An  evU  intention  per- 
verts the  best  of  actions,  and  makes  them 
in  reality,  what  the  fevers  with  a  witty 
kind  of  seal  have  tormed  the  virtues  of  the 
he&dien  world,  ao  many  shining  uas.  It 
destroys  the  innocence  ct  an  Indmerent  ac- 
tion, and  gives  an  evil  action  all  possible 
blackness  and  horror,  or,  in  the  emphatical 
language  of  snored  writ,  makes  'sin  ex- 
ceeding sinfoL' 

I(  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  the  na- 
tnre  of  an  indifierent  intention,  we  shall  find 
that  it  destroys  the  merit  of  a  good  action; 
abates,  but  never  takes  away  the  malignity 
of  an  evil  action;  and  leaves  an  iB^ffarent 
tction  in  its  natural  state  of  indifference. 

It  is  therefore  of  unspeakable  advantage 
to  poness  our  minds  with  an  habitual  good 
mtmtion,  and  to  aim  all  our  thougnts, 
words,  and  actions  at  serae  laudable  end, 
whether  it  be  the  gtory  of  our  Maker,  the. 
good  of  mankind,  or  the  benefit  of  our  own 
aools. 

This  is  a  sort  of  thrift  tec  good  husbandry 
in  moral  hk,  which  does  not  throw  away 
any  wigle  action,  but  makes  every  one  go 
as  for  as  it  can.  It  multiplies  the  means  of 
salvation,  increases  the  number  of  our  vir- 
toe^  and  diminishes  that  of  oor  vicesL 

There  is  something  very  devout,  though 
not  solid,  IB  Acosta's  answer  to  Limborco, 
who  objects  to  him  the  multiplicity  of  cere- 
monies in  the  Jewish  religion,  as  washings, 
dresses,  meats,  purgations,  and  the  liKe. 
The  reply  which  the  Jew  makes  upon  this 
wcaaion  is,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance 
as  follows:  '  There  are  not  duties  enough,* 
says  he,  *  in  the  essential  parts  of  tjie  law 
for  a  z(»lou8  and  active  obedience.  Time, 
place,  and  person  are  requisite,  before  you 
nave  aa  opportunity  of  putting  a  moral  vir- 
tue into  practice.  We  have  therefore,' says 
he,  <  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our  duty,  and 
niade  many  things,  which  are  in  themselves 
iadifferait,  a  part  of  our  religion,  that  we 
may  have  more  occasions  of  showing  our 
love  to  God,  and  in  idl  the  circumstances  of 
ofe  be  d<nng  something  to  please  him. ' 

Monneur  St  Evremond  has  endeavoured 
to  palliate  the  superstitions  of  the  Roman 
C«*hoUc  religion  with  the  same  kind  of 
•K*"??^"  where  he  pretends  to  consider  the 
different  spirits  of  the  Papists,  and  the  Cal- 
vinist^  as  to  the  great  points  wherein  they 
wsagree.  He  tells  us,  that  the  former  are 
•etnated  by  love,  and  the  other  by  fear;  and 
tlMit  in  their  expressicms  of  duty  and  devo- 
twn  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  the  former 
•eem  particularly  careful  to  do  every  thing 
idiklt  m^  pfOMihlj  please  turn,  and  the 
40 


other  to  abstain  from  every  thing  which 
may  possibly  displease  him. 

But  notwithstanding  this  plausible  reason 
with  which  both  the  Jew  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  would  excuse  their  respective  su- 
perstitions, it  is  certain  there  is  something 
in  them  very  pernicious  to  mankind,  ana 
destructive  to  religion;  because  the  injunc- 
tion of  superfluous  ceremonies  makes  such 
actions  duties  as  were  before  indifferent, 
and  by  that  means  renders  reli^on  more 
burdensome  and  difficult  than  it  is  in  its 
own  nature,  betrays  many  into  sins  of  omis- 
fflon  which  they  could  not  otherwise  be 
guilty  of,  and  fixes  the  minds  of  the  vulgar 
to  tM  shadowy,  unessential  points,  instead 
<tf  Uie  more  weighty  and  more  important 
matters  of  the  law. 

This  zealous  and  active  obedience,  how- 
-ever,  takes  place  in  the  great  point  we  are 
recommending;  for,  ii,  instead  of  prescrib- 
ing to  oursdves  indifferent  actions  as  du- 
ties, we  apply  a  good  intention  to  all  our 
most  indinerent  actions,  we  make  our  very 
existence  one  continued  act  of  obedience, 
we  turn  our  diversions  and  amusements  to 
our  eternal  advantage,  and  are  pleasine 
Him  whom  we  are  made  to  please,  in  aO 
the  circumstances  and  occurrences  of  life. 

It  is  this  excellent  frame  of  mmd,  this 
holy  officiousness,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
call  it  such)  which  is  recommended  to  us 
by  the  .aposUe  in  that  uncommon  precept 
wherein  he  directs  na  to  propose  to  our- 
selves the  glory  of  our  Creator  in  all  our 
most  indifferent  actions,  '  whether  we  eat 
or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  da'* 

A  person  therefore  who  is  possessed  with 
such  an  habitual  good  intention,  as  that 
which  I  have  been  here  speakineo^  enter* 
upon  no  single  circumstance  of  life,  without 
considering  it  as  well  pleasing  to  uie  great 
Author  of  his  bein^,  conformable  to  the 
dictates  of  reason,  suitable  to  human  nature 
in  general,  or  to  that  particular  station  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  him.  _  He 
lives  in  a  perpetual  sense  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  regards  himself  as  acting,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  existence,  under  the 
observation  and  inspection  of  that  Bein^, 
who  is  privy  to  all  his  motions  and  all  his 
thoughts,  who  knows  his  '  down-sitting  and 
his  up-rising,  who  is  about  his  path,  and 
about  his  bed,  and  spieth  out  all  his  ways,  'f 
In  a  word,  he  remembers  that  the  eye  of 
his  Judge  is  always  upon  hiro,  and  in  every 
action  he  reflects  that  he  is  doing  what  is 
commanded  or  allowed  by  Him  who  will 
hereafter  either  reward  or  punish  it.  This 
was  the  character  of  those  holy  men  of  old, 
who  in  that  beautiful  phrase  of  scripture 
are  s^d  to  have  '  walked  with  God. '% 

When  I  employ  myself  upon  a  paper  of 
morality,  I  generally  consider  how  Imar 
recommend  the  particular  virtue  wUch  1 
treat  of,  by  the  precepts  or  examples  of  the 
ancient  heathens;  by  that  means,  if  possibly 

•  lCk>r.z.3L   tPnl<CHx>>*>>>9>   tQ«n.v.iKTtft 
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to  shame  those  who  have  greater  advan- 
tages of  knowing  their  d«ty,  and  there- 
fore greater  obKgations  to  perform  it,  into  a 
better  course  of  life:  besides  that,  many 
among  us  are  unreasonably  disposed  to  give 
a  fairer  hearing  to  a  Pagan  philosopher  than 
to  a  Christian  writer. 

I  shall  therefore  produce  an  instance  of 
this  excellent  frame  of  mind  in  a  speech 
of  Socrates,  which  is  quoted  by  Erasmus. 
This  ^at  philosopher,  on  the  day  of  his 
execution,  a  little  oefore  the  draught  of 
poison  was  brought  to  him,  entertaining  his 
friends  with  a  discourse  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  has  these  words:  'Whether  or 
no  God  will  approve  of  my  actions,  I  know 
not;  but  this  lam  sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all 
times  made  it  my  endeavour  to  please  him, 
and  I  have  a  good  hope  that  this  my  en- 
deavour will  be  accepted  by  him.'  We 
find  in  these  words  of  that  great  man  the 
habitual  good  intention  which  I  w(»ild  here 
inculcate,  and  with  which  that  divine  phi- 
losopher always  acted.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  Erasmus,  who  was  an  unbigotted  Ro- 
man Catholic,  was  so  much  transported 
with  this  passive  of  Socrates,  that  he  could 
scarce  forbear  looking  upon  him  as  a  saint, 
and  desiring  him  to  pray  for  him;  or  as 
that  ingenious  and  learned  writer  has  ex- 
pressea  himself  in  a  much  more  lively  man- 
ner; *  When  I  reflect  on  such  a  speech  pro- 
nounced by  such  a  person,  I  can  scarce 
forbear  crying  out,  "  Sancie  Socratet,  ora 
firo  nobi*:"  O  holy  Socrates,  pray  for  us.' 

L. 
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— Periernnt  tcmpora  lonti 

Benritii Juv.  Bat.  liL  ISi. 

A  lonf  dependence  in  an  boor  ii  loat.      Drgitn, 

I  DID  some  time  ago  lav  before  the  world 
the  unhappy  condition  of  the  trading  part 
of  mankind,  who  suffer  by  want  of  punctu- 
ality in  the  dealings  of  persons  above  them; 
but  there  is  a  set  of  men  who  are  much 
more  the  objects  of  compas»on  than  even 
those,  and  these  are  the  dependants  on 
great  men,  whom  they  are  pleased  to  take 
under  their  protection  as  such  as  are  to 
•hare  in  their  friendship  and  favour.  These, 
'  indeed,  as  well  from  the  homage  that  is  ac- 
cepted from  them,  as  the  hopes  which  are 
given  to  them,  are  become  a  sort  of  credi- 
tors; and  these  debts,  being  debts  of  honour, 
ought,  according  to  the  accustomed  maxim, 
to  be  first  discharged. 

When  I  speak  of  dependants,  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  mean  those  who  are 
worthless  in  themselves,  or  who,  without 
any  call,  will  press  into  the  company  of 
their  betters.  Nor,  when  I  speak  of^  pa- 
trons, do  I  mean  those  who  either  have  it 
not  in  their  power,  or  have  no  obligation  to 
ssrist  their  friends;  but  I  speak  of  such 
leagues  where  there  is  power  and  obligation 


on  the  one  part,  and  merit  and  expectation 
on  the  other. 

The  division  of  patron  and  client,  may, 
I  believe,  include  a  third  of  our  nation:  the 
want  of  merit  and  real  worth  in  the  client, 
will  strike  out  about  ninety-nine  in  a  hun- 
dred of  these;  and  the  want  of  ability  in  pa- 
trons, as  many  of  that  kind.  But,  however, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  he  who  will 
take  up  another's  time  and.  fortune  in  his 
service,  though  he  has  no  prospect  of  re- 
warding his  merit  towards  him,  is  as  unjust 
in  his  dealings  as  he  who  takes  up  goods  of 
a  tradesman  without  intention  or  ability  to 
pa^  him.  Of  the  few  of  the  class  which  I 
think  fit  to  consider,  there  are  not  two  in 
ten  who  succeed,  insomuch  that  I  know  a 
man  of  good  sense  whoput  his  son  to  a 
blacksmith,  though  an  offer  was  made  him 
of  his  being  received  as  a  page  to  a  man  of 
quality.  Tnere  are  not  more  cripples  come 
out  of^the  wars  than  there  are  tram  those 
great  services;  some  through  discontent  lose 
their  speech,  some  their  memories,  others 
their  senses,  or  their  lives;  and  I  seldom 
see  a  man  thoroughly  discontented,  but  I 
conclude' he  has  had  the  favour  of  some 
great  man.  I  have  known  of  such  as  have 
been  for  twenty  years  together  within  a  . 
month  of  a  good  employment,  but  never 
arrived  at  the  happiness  of  being  possessed 
of  any.  thing. 

There  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  that 
a  man  who  has  got  into  a  considerable  sta- 
tion, shall  immediately  alter  his  manner  of 
treating  all  his  friends,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment he  is  to  deal  with  you  as  if  he  were 
your  Fate.  You  are  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sulted, even  in  matters  which  concern  your- 
self; but  your  patron  is  of  *  sp>ecies  above 
you,  and  a  free  communication  with  you  is 
not  to  be  expected.  This,  perhaps,  may 
be  your  contfition  all  the  while  he  bears 
office,  and  when  that  is  at  an  end,  you  are 
as  intimate  as  ever  you  were,  and  he  will 
take  it  very  ill  if  you  keep  the  distance  he 

Srescribed  you  towards  nim  in  his  gran- 
eur.  One  would  think  this  should  oe  a 
behaviour  a  man  codd  fall  into  with  the 
worst  grace  imaginable:  but  they  who  know 
the  world  have  seen  it  more  than  once.  I 
have  often,  with  secret  pity,  heard  the 
same  man  who  has  professed  his  abhor- 
renciE  ajgainst  all  kinds  of  passive  behaviour, 
lose  minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years,  in  a 
fruitless  attendance  on  one  who  had  no  in- 
clination to  befriend  him.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  great  have  one 
particular  privilege  above  the  rest  of  the 
world,  of  being  slow  in  receiving  impres- 
sions of  kindness,  and  quick  in  taking  of- 
fence. The  elevation  above  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, except  in  very  great  minds,  makes 
men  so  giddy,  that  they  do  not  see  after  the 
same  manner  they  did  before.  Thus  they 
despise  their  old  friends,  and  strive  to  ex- 
tend their  interest  to  new  pretenders.  By 
this  means  it  often  happens,  that  when  yo* 
come  to  know  how  you  lost  such  an  em 
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jdcyment  you  will  find  the  man  who  got  it 
nerer  dreamed  of  it;  but,  forsooth,  he  was 
to  be  surprised  into  it,  or  perhaps  solicited 
to  receive  it  Upon  such  occasions  as  these 
a  man  may  perhaps  grow  out  of  humour. 
If  you  .are  so,  all  mankind  will  fall  in  with 
the  patron,  and  you  are  an  humourist  and 
vntntctable  if  you  are  capable  of  being  sour 
at_  a  disapp(nntment:  but  it  is  the  same 
thing  whether  you  do  or  do  not  resent  ill 
wage,  you  will  be  used  after  the  same  man- 
Mr;  as  some  good  mothers  will  be  sure  to 
whip  their  children  till  they  cryj  and  then 
■whii)  them  for  crying.  . 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  dang  any 
thing  with  great  people,  and  those  are 
by  making  yourself  either  considerable  or 
agreeable.  The  former  is  not  to  be  attuned 
Iwt  by  finding  a  way  to  live  without  them, 
or  concealing  that  you  want  them;  the  lat- 
ter is  only  av  fallmg  into  their  taste  and 
pleasares.  This  is  of  all  the  employments 
m  the  world'  the  most  servile,  except  it 
happens  to  be  of  your  own  natural  humour. 
For  to  be  agreeable  to  another,  especially 
if  he  be  above  you,  is  not  to  be  possessed 
of  such  qualities  and  accomplishments  as 
shmld  render  you  agreeable  in  yourself, 
but  such  as  make  you  agreeable  in  respect 
to  him.  An  imitation  of  his  faults,  or  a 
compliance,  if  not  subservience  to  his  vices, 
must  be  the  measure  of  your  cotiduct 

When  it  comes  to  that,  the  unnatural 
<tate  a  man  lives  in,  when  his  patron 
pleases,  is  ended;  and  his  ^It  and  com- 
plaisance are  objected  to  him,  though  the 
man  who  rejects  him  for  Ms  vices  was  not 
mly  his  psulner  but  seducer.  Thus  the 
client  (like  a  young  woman  who  has  given 
up  the  innocence  that  made  her  charming) 
has  net  only  lost  his  time,  but  also  the  vir- 
tue which  could  render  him  capable  of  re- 
*enting  the  injury  which  is  done  him. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  tricks 
of  tnmiag  you  off  from  themselves  to  per- 
sons who  nave  less  power  to  serve  you:  the 
art  of  being  soiry  for  such  an  unaccountable 
•cddent  in  your  behaviour,  that  such  a  one 
(who,  perhaps,  has  never  heard  of  you)  op- 
poses ^our  advancement;  and  if  you  have 
my  thing  more  than  ordinary  in  you,  you 
Me  flattered  with  a  whisper,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  people  are  so  slow  in  ddng  for  a 
nun  of  your  talents,  and  the  like. 

After  all  this  treatment,  I  must  still  add 
<he  pleasantest  insolence  of  all,  which  I 
have  once  or  twice  seen;  to  wit,  that  when 
»  silly  roene  has  thrown  away  one  part 
in  three  of  his  life  in  unprofitable  attend- 
ance, it  is  taken  wonderfully  ill  that  he 
withdraws,  and  is  resolved  to  employ  the 
Kttforhimselt 

When  we  consider  these  things,  and  re- 
flect upon  so  many  honest  natures  (which 
one,  who  makes  observation  of  what  passes, 
Jnay  have  seen)  that  have  miscarned  by 
«Kn  sort  of  applications,  it  is  too  melan- 
*™ly  a  scene  to  dwdl  upon;  therefore  I 
HMU  take  another  opportunity  to  discourse 


of  good  patrons,  and  distinguish  such  as 
have  done  their  duty  to  those  who  have  de- 
jjended  upon  them,  and  were  not  able  to 
act  without  their  favour.  Worthy  patrons 
are  like  Plato's  Guardian  Angels,  who  are 
always  doing  good  to  their  wards;  but  ne- 
gligent patrons  are  like  Epicurus's  gods, 
that  lie  lolling  on  the  clouds,  and  instead  of 
blessings,  pour  down  storms  and  tempests 
on  the  heads  of  those  that  are  offering  in- 
cense to  them.  T. 
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logenaas  dljidme  (Meliter  arte* 

'EBBOUit  mores,  nee  sinit  e*w  feroa. 

OeU,  Ep.  iz.  Lib.  S.  ile  Fonto,  v.  47. 

Infanuoai  arti,  wbere  Uwy  >n  aDUwnoe  find, 
Boften  tbe  mannen,  and  wibdiw  tba  miod. 

I  coirsiDER  a  human  soul  without  educa- 
tion like  marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shows 
none  of  its  inherent  beauties;  until  the  skill 
of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colours, 
makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers 
every  ornamental  cloud,  sjKit,  and  vein  that 
runs  through  the  body  of  it  ELducation, 
after  the  same  manner,  when  it  works  upon 
a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  la- 
tent virtue  and  perfection,  which  without 
such  helps  are  never  able  to  make  their 
appearance. 

If  my  reader  will.give  rae  leave  to  change 
the  allusion  so  soon  upon  him,  I  shall  make 
use  of  the  same  instance  to  illustrate  the 
force  of  education,  which  Aristotle  has 
brought  to  explain  his  doctrine  of  substan- 
tial forms,  when  he  tells  us  that  a  statue 
lies  hid  in  a.block  of  marble;  and  that  tiie 
art  of  the  statuary  only  clears  away  the 
superfluous  matter  and  removes  the  rub- 
bish. Tbe  figure  is  m  the  stone,  the  sculp- 
tor only  finds  it.  What  sculpture  is  to  a 
block  of  marble,  education  is  to  a  human 
souL  The  philosopher,  the  saint,  or  the 
hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the  great  man, 
very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  ple- 
beian, which  a  proper  education  might 
have  disinterred,  and  have  brought  to  light 
I  am,  therefoi:e,  much  delighted  with  read- 
ing the  accounts  of  savage  nations,  and  with 
contemplating  those  virtues  which  are  wild 
and  uncultivated;  to  see.cours^e  exerting 
itself  in  fierceness,  resolution  in  obstinacy, 
wisdom  in  cunning,  patience  in  sullenness 
and  despair. 

Men's  passions  operate  variously,  and 
appear  in  different  kinds  of  actions,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  more  or  less  rectified  and 
swayed  by  reason.  When  one  hears  of  ne- 
groes, who  upon  the  death  of  their  masters, 
or  upon  changing  their  service,  hang  them- 
selves upon  the  next  tree,  as  it  frequentiy 
happens  in  our  American  plantations,  who 
can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity,  though 
it  expresses  itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner? 
What  might  not  that  savage  greatness  of 
soul  which  appears  in  these  poor  wretches 
on  many  occaaons,  be  raised  to,  were  it 
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rightly  cultivated  ?  And  what  colour  of  ex- 
cuce  can  there  be  for  the  contempt  with 
which  we  treat  this  part  of  our  species? 
that  we  should  not  put  them  upon  the  com- 
mon foot  of  humaut^;  that  we  should  onlf 
set  an  inaeniiicant  nne  upon  the  man  who 
murders  them;  nay,  that  we  should,  as 
much  as  in  us  lies,  cut  them  oS  from  the 
prospects  of  happiness  in  another  world  as 
well  as  in  this,  and  deny  them  that  which 
we  look  upon  as  the  proper  means  for  at- 
taining M 

Since  I  am  engaged  on  tlus  subject,  I  can- 
not forbear  mentioiung  a  story  which  I  have 
lately  heard,  and  which  is  so  well  attested, 
that  I  have  no  nsanner  oi  reason  to  suspect 
the  truth  of  it  I  mav  call  it  a  kind  of  wild 
tragedy  that  passed  aoout  twelve  years  ago 
at  Ssdnt  Christopher's,  raie  of  our  British 
Leeward  islands.  ITie  negroes  who  were 
the  persons  concemni  in  it,  were  all  of 
them  the  slaves  of  a  gentleman  who  is  now 
in  England. 

This  gentleman,  amoAg  his  negroes,  had 
a  young  woman,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a 
most  extraordinary  beauty  by  those  of  her 
own  complexicn.  He  had  at  the  same  time 
two  young  fellows,  who  were  likewise  ne- 
groes and  slaves,  remarkable  for  the  come- 
liness of  their  persons,  and  for  the  friendship 
which  they  bore  to  one  another.  It  unfor- 
tunately happened  that  both  of  them  fell  m 
love  with  the  female  neg^  above-mention- 
ed, who  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
taken  either  of  them  for  her  husband,  pro- 
vided they  could  agree  between  themselves 
which  should  be  the  man.  But  they  were 
both  so  passionately  in  love  with  her,  that 
neither  of  them  could  think  of  giving  her 
up  to  his  rival;  and  at  the  same  nme  were 
so  true  to  one  another,  that  neither  of  them 
would  think  of  gaining  her  without  his 
friend's  consent.  The  torments  of  these  two 
lovers  were  the  discourse  of  the  family  to 
which  they  belonged,  who  could  not  for- 
bear observing  the  strange  complication  of 
passions  which  perplexed  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  negroes,  that  often  drom>ed  expres- 
sions of  the  uneasiness  they  imderwent,  and 
how  impossible  it  was  for  either  of  them 
ever  to  be  happy. 

After  a  long  struggle  between  love  and 
friendship,  truth  and  jealousy,  they  one  day 
took  a  walk  together  mto  a  wood,  carrying 
their  mistress  along  with  them:  where, 
after  abundance  of  lamentations,  they  stab- 
bed her  to  the  heart,  of  which  she  imme- 
diately died.  A  slave  who  was  at  his  wotk 
not  far  from  the  place  were  this  astonishing 
piece  of  crueltjr  was  committed,  hearing 
the  shrieks  of  the  dying  person,  ran  to  see 
what  was  the  occasion  of  them.  He  there 
discovered  the  woman  lying  dead  upon  the 
ground,  with  the  two  negroes  on  each  «de 
of  her,  kissing  the  deaa  corpse,  weeping 
over  it,  and  beating  their  breasts  in  the  ut- 
most agonies  of  grief  and  desp^r.  He  im- 
mediately ran  to  the  English  family  with 
the  new*  of  what  he  had  seen;  who  upon 


coming  to  the  place  saw  the  woman  dead, 
and  the  two  negroes  expiring  by  her  with 
wounds  they  had  given  themselves. 

We  see  in  this  amazing  instance  of  bar- 
barity^  what  strange  disorders  are  bred  in 
the  minds  of  those  men  whose  passions  are 
not  regulated  by  virtue,  and  disdidined  by 
reason.  Though  the  action  which  I  have 
recited  is  in  itself  fiiU  of  guilt  and  horror, 
it  proceeded  from  a  temper  cS  mind  which 
might  have  produced  very  noble  fruits,  had 
it  Deen  informed  and  guided  by  a  suitable 
education. 

It  is  therefore  an  unspeakable  bks^g  to 
be  bom  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where 
wisdom  and  knowledge  flourish;  though  it 
must  be  confessed,  there  are,  even  in  these 
parts,  several  poor  uninstnicted  persons,  who 
are  but  little  above  the  inhabitants  <^  Hunt 
nations  of  which  I  have  been  here  speak- 
ing; as  those  who  have  had  the  advantages 
of^a  more  liberal  education  rise  aboive  one 
another  by  several  different  degrees  of  per- 
fection. For,  to  return  to  our  statue  in  the 
block  of  inarble,  we  see  it  sometimes  only 
begun  to  be  chipped,  sometimes  rough- 
hewn,  and  but  just  sketched  into  an  httman 
figure;  sometimes  we  see  the  man  appear- 
ing distinctiy  in  all  his  limbs  and  fieatures, 
sometimes  we  find  the  figure  wrought  up_t» 
a  great  elegancy,  but  seldom  meet  with 
any  to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  Praxi- 
teles could  not  give  several  nice  touches  and 
finishings. 

Discourses  of  morality,  and  reflections 
upon  hunian  nature,  are  the  best  means  we 
can  make  use  of  to  improve  our  nunds,  and 
gain  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and 
conse^uentiy  to  recover  our  souls  out  erf  the 
vice.  Ignorance,  and  prejudice,  which  na- 
turally cleave  to  them.  I  have  all  alcsig 
profe^ed  myself  in  this  paper  a  promoter 
of  these  great  ends;  and  I  flatter  mysdf 
that  I  do  from  day  to  day  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  polishing  of  men's  minds:  st 
least  my  design  is  laudable,  whatever  the 
execution  may  be.  I  must  confess  I  am  not 
a  litde  encouraged  in  it  by  many  letters 
which  I  receive  fr«m  unlmown  hands,  in 
approbation  of  my  endeavours:  and  must 
take  this  opportunity  «£  retunung  my 
thanks  to  those  who  write  thena,  and  exr 
cunng  myself  for  not  inserting  several  of 
them  in  my  papers,  which  I  am  sensible 
would  be  a  very  great  ornament  to  them. 
Should  I  publish  the  pruses  which  are  so 
well  penned,  they  would  do  honour  to  the 
persons  who  write  them,  but  my  publish- 
ing of  them  would,  I  fear,  be  a  sufficiaBt 
instance  to  tiie  world  that  I  did  net  deserve 
them.  C 
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Te  amare,  et  ftn«  non  poaae :  actum  cat,  ilieet, 
Perista:  eludettttliMCTictuiDaeDaeTlt. — 
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0  Iran  I  Ob  ensllnt  if  yon  ualatiin  It  I 
Bat  if  jrog  tiyjind  can't  go  tbnm^tb  witb  ■piiit, 
And  finding  yon  can't  bear  it,  uninvited, 
Tour  peace  nnmade.  all  of  your  own  accord, 
Tm  cone  aad  swear  you  lore,  and  can't  endure  it, 
Oeodniglitl  all's  over!  ruia'dl  and  undone  I 
8ke1l  jilt  yon,  when  ibe  aees  you  in  ber  power. — 

CMwa. 

•  To  Mr.  S/iectatOr. 

•Sra.^This  is  to  inform  you,  that  Mr. 
Ffeeman  had  no  sooner  taken  coach,  but 
his  lady  was  taken  with  a  terrible  fit  or  the 
npoura,  which  it  is  feared  will  make  her 
miicarry,  if  not  endanger  her  life;  there- 
fore, dear  sir,  .if  you  know  of  any  receipt 
that  is  good  against  this  fashionable  reign- 
ine  distemper,  be  pleased  to  communicate 
it  mr  the  eood  of  tae  public,  and  you  will 
Alige,  yoora,  A.  NOEWILL.' 

'  Mr.  Spkctatok,— The  uproar  was  so 
great  as  soon  as  I  had  read  tne  Spectator 
concerning  Mrs.  Freeman,  that  after  many 
levolutions  in  her  temper,  of  raging,  swocn- 
ing,  railing,  fainting,  pitying  nerbelf,  and 
itriling^her  husband,  upon  an  accidental 
coming  m  of  a  neighbouring  lady  (who  says 
she  has  writ  to  you  also)  she  had  nothing 
left  for  it  but  to  fall  into  a  fit  I  had  the 
honour  to  read  the  paper  to  her,  and  have 
a  pretty  good  command  of  countenance 
HM  temper  on  such  occasion^;  and  soon 
found  my  historical  name  to  be  Tom  Meg- 
got  in  your  writings,  but  concealed  myself 
until  I  saw  how  it  affected  Mrs.  Freeman. 
She  looked  frequently  at  her  husband,  as 
often  at  me;  and  she  aid  not  tremble  as  she 
filled  tea,  until  she  came  to  the  circum- 
Mance  of  Armstrong's  writing  out  a  piece 
of  Tully  for  an  opera  tune.  Then  she  Durst 
out,  she  was  exposed,  she  was  deceived, 
ihe  was  wronged  and  abused.  The  tea-cup 
was  thrown  in  the  fire;  and  without  taking 
vengeance  on  her  spouse,'  she  said  to  me, 
that  I  was  a  pretenoing  coxcomb,  a  med- 
dler that  knew  not  what  it  was  to  interpose 
in  so  nice  an  aJTair  as  between  a  man  and 
Wswife.  To  which  Mr.  Freeman:  'Ma- 
daa,  were  I  less  fbnd«f  yoa  than  I  am,  I 
dtould  not  hare  taken  this  way  of  writing 
tathe  Spectator  to  inform  a  woman,  whom 
God  ana  nature  have  placed  under  my.  di- 
rection, with  what  I  request  of  her;  but 
lince  yoQ  are  so  indiscreet  as  not  to  take 
the  hint  which  I  gave  you  in  that  paper,  I 
Bast  tell  yoo,  madam,  in  so  many  words, 
that  you  bave  for  a  long  and  tedicos  space 
ef  time  acted  a  part  unsuitable  to  the  sense 
yn  ought  to  have  of  the  subordination  in 
"inch  you  are  placed.  And  I  must  ac- 
9»>nt  TOO  once  for  all,  that  the  fellow  with- 
out—Ha, Tom!"— (Here  the  footman  en- 
tered and  awwered,  "  Madam.")  "  Sirrah, 
don't  TOO  know  my  voice?  Look  upon  me 
^len  I  speak  to  you.— I  say,  madam,  this 
fcUow  here  is  to  know  of  me  myself,  whe- 
dier  I  Biii  at  leisure  to  see  company  or  not. 
I  am  from  this  hour  master  of  this  house; 
■ad  my  business  in  it,  and  every  where  else, 
■  u»bd>av«BifBctfiBiu«h  amaBoer,  a»it 


shall  be  hereafter  an  honour  to  yon  to  bear 
my  name;  and  your  pride  that  you  are  the 
delight,  the  darling,  and  ornament  of  a  man 
of  honour,  usefiu'and  esteemed  by  his 
friends;  and  I  no  longer  one  that  has  buried 
some  merit  in  the  world,  in  ixmplttmcfi  to 
a  froward  humour  which  has  grown  upon 
an  agreeable  woman  by  his  indulgence." 
Mr.  Freeman  ended  this  with  a  tenderness 
in  his  aspect,  and  a  downcast  eye,  which 
showed  he  was  extremely  moved  at  the  an- 
guish he  saw  her  in;  for  she  sat  swelling 
with  passion,  and  her  eyes  firmlv  fixed  on 
the  fire;  when  I,  fearing  he  would  lose  all 
again,  took  upon  me  to  provoke  her  out  of 
that  amiable  sorrow  she  was  in,  to  fall  upoo 
me;  upon  which  I  stud  very  seasonably  for 
my  fnend,  that  indeed  Mr.  Freeman  was 
become  the  common  talk  of  the  town:  and 
that  nothing  was  so  much  a  jest,  as  when  h 
was  s^d  in  company  Mr.  Freeman  has  pro- 
mised to  come  to  such  a  place.  Upon  which 
the  good  lady  turned  her  softness  into  down- 
right rage,  and  threw  the  scalding  tea-ket- 
tle upon  your  humble  sei^ant,  flew  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  cried  out  she  was 
the  nnfortunatest  <tf  all  women.  Others 
kept  family  dissatisfactions  for  hours  cf 
privacy  and  retirement  No  apology  was 
to  be  made  to  her,  no  expedient  to  be  found, 
no  previous  manner  of  breaking  what  was 
amiss  in  her;  but  all  the  world  was  to  be 
acquainted  with  her  errors,  without  the 
least  admonition.  Mr.  Freeman  was  going 
to  make  a  softening  speech,  but  1  interposed? 
"  Look  you,  madam,  1  have  nothing  to  say 
to  this  matter,  but  you  ought  to  consider 
you  are  now  past  a  chicken:  this  humour, 
which  was  well  enough  in  a  girl,  is  insuf- 
ferable in  one  of  your  motheriy  character." 
With  that  she  lost  all  patience,  and  flew 
directly  at  her  hnsbandS  periwig.  I  got 
her  in  my  arms,  and  defended  my  friend; 
he  making  signs  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  too  much;  I  beckoning,  nodding,  and 
frowning  over  her  shoulder,  that  he  was 
lost  if  he  did  not  persist  In  this  manner 
she  flew  round  and  round  the  room  in  a  mo- 
ment, until  the  lady  I  spoke  of  above  and 
servants  entered;  upon  which  she  fell  bn  a 
conch  as  breathless.  I  still  kept  up  my 
friend;  but  he,  with  a  very  rilly  mr,  bid 
them  bring  the  coach  to  the  door,  and  we 
went  off;  1  bdng  forced  to  bid  the  coach- 
man drive  on.  We  were  no  sooner  com^  to 
m]r  lodgings,  but  all  his  wife's  relations  came 
to  inquire  after  him;  and  Mrs.  Freeman's 
mother  writ  a  note,  wherein  she  thought 
never  to  have  seen  this  day,  and  so  forth. 

'  In  a  wend,  nr,  I  am  afraid  we  are  upon 
a  thing  we  have  not  talents  for,  and  I  can 
observe  already,  my  friend  looks  upon  me 
rather  as  a  man  that  knows  a  weakness  of 
him  that  he  is  ashamed  of,  than  one  who 
has  rescued  him  from  slavery.  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, I  am  but  a  young  fellow,  and  if  Mr. 
Freeman  submits,  I  shall  be  looked  upon  as 
an  incendiary,  and  never  get  a  wife  as  long 
M  I  breathe,.  He  has  indeed  sent  word 
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home  he  shall  lie  at  Hampstead  to-nieht; 
but  I  believe  fear  of  the  first  onset  uter 
this  rupture  has  too  great  a  place  in  this 
resolution.  Mrs.  Freeman  has  a  very  pretty 
•isterj  sui^pose  I  delivered  him  up,  and 
articled  with  the  mother  for  her  for  bring- 
ing him  home.  If  he  has  not  courage  to 
stand  it  (you  are  a  great  casuist,)  is  it  such 
an  ill  thing  to  bring  myself  off  as  well  as  I 
can?  What  makes  me  doubt  my  man  is, 
that  I  find  he  thinks  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
postulate at  least  with  her;  and  Captain 
Sentry  will  tell  you,  if  you  let  your  orders 
be  disputed,  you  are  no  longer  a  comman- 
der. I  wish  you  could  advise  mc  how  to  get 
clear  of  tliis  business  handsomely.  Yours, 
T.        ,  TOM  MEGGOT^' 


Na  2ir.]     Thurtday,  Mvember  8,  1711. 


-Tone  famina  timplei. 


£t  ptriter  toto  lepetitut  clamor  ab  antro.— 

J*v.  Sat.  Ti.  an. 
Then  nnmtrain'd  by  ral«t  of  deeencf, 
Th'  awembled  females  raiae  a  general  etj. 

I  SHALL  entertain  my  reader  to-day  with 
some  letters  from  my  correspondents.  The 
first  of  them  is  the  description  of  a  club, 
■whether  real  or  imapnary  I  cannot  de- 
termine; but  am  apt  to  fancy,  that  the 
writer  of  it,  whoever  she  is,  has  formed  a 
kind  of  nocturnal  orgie  out  of  her  own  fancy. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  her  letter  may 
conduce  to  the  amendment  of  that  kind  of 
persons  who  are  represented  in  it,  and 
whose  characters  are  frequent  enough  in 
the  world. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— In  some  of  your  first 
papers  you  were  pleased  to  give  the  pubhc  a 
very  diverting  account  of  several  clubs  and 
nocturnal  assemblies;  but  I  am  a  member 
of  a  society  which  has  wholly  escaped  your 
notice,  I  mean  a  club  of  She-Romps.  We 
take  each  a  hackney-coach,  and  meet  once 
a  week  in  a  large  upper-chamber,  which 
we  hire  by  the  year  for  that  purpose;  our 
landlord  and  his  family,  who  are  quiet  peo- 
ple, constantly  contriving  to  be  abroad  on 
our  club-night.  We  are  no  sooner  come 
together,  than  we  throw  off  all  that  modesty 
and  reservedness  with  which  our  sex  are 
obliged  to  disguise  themselves  in  public 
places.  I  am  not  able  to  express  the  plea- 
sure we  enjoy  from  ten  at  night  till  four  in 
the  morning,  in  being  as  rude  as  you  men 
can  be  for  your  lives.  As  our  play  runs 
high,  the  room  is  immediately  filled  with 
broken  fans,  torn  petticoats,  lappets,  or 
head-dresses,  flounces,  furbelows,  garters, 
and  working-aprons.  I  had  forgot  to  tell 
you  at  first,  that  beades  the  coaches  we 
come  in  ourselves,  there  is  one  which  stands 
always  empty  to  carry  off  our  dead  men, 
for  so  we  call  all  those  fragments  and  tat- 
ters with  which  the  room  is  strewed,  and 
wlucb  we  pack  up  together  in  bundles  and 
put  into  the  aforesaid  coach.  It  is  no  small 
divernon  for  us  to  meet  the  next  night  at 


some  member's  chamber,  where  every  one 
is  to  pick  out  what  belonged  to  her  from 
this  confused  bundle  of  suks,  stuffs,  laces, 
and  ribands.  I  have  hitherto  given  you  an 
account  of  our  divernon  on  ordinary  club- 
nights;  but  must  acquunt  you  further,  that 
once  a  month  we  demolish  a  prude,  that  is, 
we  get  some  queer  formal  creature  in 
among  us,  and  unrig  her  in  an  instant 
Our  last  month's  pruae  was  so  armed  and 
fortified  in  whalebone  and  buckram,  that 
we  had  much  ado  to  come  at  her;  but  yow 
would  have  died  with  laughing  to  have  aeea 
how  the  sober  awkward  thing  looked  ^ea 
she  was  forced  out  of  her  entrenchments. 
In  short,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  give  yon  a 
true  notion  of  our  spwrt,  unless  you  woold 
come  one  night  amongst  us;  and  thong[h  it 
be  directly  agunst  the  rules  of  our  socie^ 
to  admit  a  mue  visitant,  we  repose  so  rouco 
confidence  in  your  silence  and  tacitunuty, 
that  it  was  agreed  by  the  whole  club,  at 
our  last  meeting,  to  g^ve  you  entrance  for 
one  night  as  a  spectator.  I  am  your  hum- 
ble servant, 

'KITTY  TERMAGANT. 

'  P.  S.  We  shall  demolish  a  prude  next 
Thursday,' 

Though  I  thank  Kitty  for  her  kind  offer, 
I  do  not  at  present  find  in  myself  any  in- 
clination to  venture  my  person  with  her 
and  her  romping  compani(ms.  I  should  re* 
gard  myself  as  a  second  Clodins  intruding 
on  the  mysterious  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea, 
and  should  apprehend  bong  demolished  at 
much  as  the  prude. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  a  «n- 
tieman  whose  taste  I  find  is  much  too  deli- 
cate to  endure  the  least  advance  towards 
romping.  I  may  perhaps  hereafter  improve 
upon  the  hint  he  has  riven  me,  and  make 
it  the  subject  of  a  whole  Spectator;  in  the 
mean  time  take  it  as  it  follows  in  his  own 
words: — 

'  Mr.  Spectator,— It  is  my  misfortune 
to  be  in  love  with  a.  young  creature  who  is 
daily  committing  foults,  which  though  they 
give  me  the  utmost  uneasiness,  I  know  not 
how  to  lieprove  her  for,  or  even  acquaint 
her  with.  She  is  pretty,  dresses  well,  is 
rich,  and  good-humoured;  but  either  whoUr 
nef^lects,  or  has  no  notion  of  that  whicn 
]}olite  people  have  agreed  to  distinguiA  by 
the  name  of  delicacy.  After  our  return 
from  a  walk  the  other  day,  she  threw  her- 
self into  an  elbow-chair,  u>d  professed  be- 
fore a  large  company,  that  she  was  all  over 
in  a  sweat  She  told  me  this  afternoon  that 
her  stomach  ached;  and  was  complainiiv 
yesterday  at  dinner  of  something  that  stuck 
to  her'teeth.  I  treated  her  with  abaskct 
of  fruit  last  summer,  which  she  eat  so  very 
greedily,  as  almost  made  me  resolve  never 
to  see  her  more.  In  short,  sir,  I  b^:in  to 
tremble  whenever  I  see  her  about  to  spe« 
or  move.  As  she  does  not  want  sense,  n 
the  takes  these  hinto  I  am  bappgr;  iiwtt,i 
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am  more  than  aft^d,  that  these  thinn 
'which  shock  me  even  in  the  behaviour  ofa 
mistress,  will  app^r  insupportable  in  that 
of  a  wife.    I  am,  nr,  yours,  &c' 

My  next  letter  comes  firom  a  corres- 
pondent whom  I  cannot  but  very  mnch 
value,  upon  the  account  which  «he  g^ves 
of  herself. 

'  Mh.  Spectator, — I  am  happQy  arrived 
at  a  state  of  tranquillity,  which  few  people 
envy,  I  i6ean  that  of  an  old  maid;  therefore 
being  wholly  unconcerned  in  all  that  med- 
ley «  follies  which  our  sex  is  apt  to  con- 
tract from  their  silly  fondness  of  youfs,  I 
read  your  railleries  on  us,  without  provoca- 
tion.   I  can  say  with  Hamlet, 

^—"  Han  deligfatB  not  me. 
Nor  woman  nftither." 

•  Therefore,  dear  sir,  as  you  never  spare 
your  own  sex,  do  not  be  afraid  of  reproving 
what  is  ridiculous  in  ours,  and  you  will 
oblige  at  least  one  woman,  who  is  your 
hoinble  servant, 

•SUSANNAH  FROST.' 

•  Mr.  Spectatob, — I  am  wife  to  a  cler^ 
gjrman,  and  cannot  help  thinking  that  in 
your  tenth  or  tithe  character  of  womankind 
you  meant  myself,  therefore  I  have  no 
quarrel  agsunst  vou  for  the  other  mne  cha- 
racters.   Your  numble  servant, 

X.  'A.  B.' 


No.  318.]    Friday,  JVovember  9, 1711. 

Qoid  de  qaoqae  Tiro,  (t  cui  iiaa,  aspe  caveto. 

fin-.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  XTiii.68. 
— —— HaTO  a  care 
Of  wlKHD  you  talti,  to  whom,  and  what,  and  where. 

I  HAPPENED  the  Other  day,  as  my  way  is, 
to  stroll  into  a  little  coflFee-house  beyond 
Aldgate;  and  as  I  sat  there,  two  or  three 
very  plun  sensible  men  were  talking  of  the 
Spectator.  One  said,  he  had  that  morning 
drawn  the  great  benefit  ticket;  another 
wished  he  had;  but  a  third  shaked  his  head 
and  said.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  writer  of 
that  paper  was  such  a  sort  of  man,  that  it 
was  no  great  matter  whether  he  had  or  na 
He  is,  it  seems,  said  the  good  man,  the  most 
extravagant  creature  in  the  world;  has  run 
through  vast  sums,  and  yet  been  in  con- 
tinual want:  a  man,  for  all  he  talks  so  well 
of  economy,  unfit  for  any  of  the  offices  of 
Hfe  by  reason  of  his  profiiseness.  It  would 
be  an  unhappy  thing  to  be  his  wife,  his 
child,  or  his  friend;  and  yet  he  talks  as  well 
of  those  duties  of  life  as  any  one.  Much 
reflection  has  brought  me  to  so  easy  a  con- 
tempt for  every  thing  which  is  false,  that 
this  neayy  accusation  gave  me  no  manner 
of  uneasiness;  but  at  the  same  time  it  threw 
me  into  deep  thought  upon  the  subject  of 
£une  in  general;  and  I  could  not  but  pity 
such  as  were  ao  weak,  as  to  value  what  the 
common  people  say  out  of  their  own  talka- 


tive temper  to  the  advantage  or  diminution 
of  those  whom  they  mention,  without  beii^ 
moved  either  by  malice  or  good-will.  It 
will  be  too  long  to  expatiate  upon  the  sense 
all  mankind  have  of^  fame,  and  the  inex- 
pressible pleasure  which  there  is  in  the  ap- 
probation of  worthy  men,  to  all  who  are 
capable  of  worthy  actions,  but  methinks 
.one  may  divide  the  general  word  fame  into 
three  different  species,  as  it  regards  the 
different  orders  of  mankind  who  have  any 
thin^  to  do  with  it.  Fame  therefore  may 
be  divided  into  glory,  which  respects  the 
hero;  reputation,  which  is  preserved  by 
every  gentleman;  and  credit,  which  must 
be^supported  by  every  tradesmtui.  These 
possessions  in  fame  are  dearer  than  life  to 
tliose  characters  of  men,  or  rather  are  the 
life  of  these  characters.  Glory,  while  the 
hero  pursues  great  and  noble  enterprises, 
is  impregnable;  and  all  the  assiulants  of  his 
renown  do  but  show  their  pain  and  impa- 
tience of  its  brightness,  without  throwmg 
the  least  sh^de  upon  it.  If  the  foundation 
of  an  high  name  he  virtue  and  service,  all 
that  is  offered  against  it  is  but  rumour, 
which  is  too  short-lived  to  stand  up  in  com- 
petition with  glory,  which  is  everlasting. 

Reputation,  which  is  the  portion  of  every 
man  who  would  live  with  the  elegant  and 
knowing  part  of  mankind,  is  as  stable  as 
glory,  II  It  be  as  well  founded;  and  the 
common  cause  of  human  society  is  thought 
concerned  when  we  hear  a  man  of  ^ood 
behaviour  calumniated.  Besides  which, 
according  to  a  prevailing  custom  amongst 
us,  every  man  has  his  defence  in  his  own 
arm:  and  reproach  is  soon  checked,  put  out 
of  countenance,  and  overtaken  by  disgrace. 

The  most  unhappy  of  all  ,men,  and  the 
most  exposed  to  the  malignity  and  wanton- 
ness of  the  common  voice,  is  the  trader. 
Cre<Ut  is  undone  in  whispers.  The  trades- 
man's woimd  is  received  from  one  who  is 
more  private  and  more  cruel  than  the  ruf- 
fian with  the  lantern  and  dagger.  The  man- 
ner of  repeating  a  man's  name, — As;  '  Mr. 
Cash,  On !  do  you  leave  your  money  at  his 
shop?  Why,  do  you  know  Mr.  Searoom? 
He  IS  indeed  a  general  merchant'  I  say, 
I  have  seen,  from  the  iteration  of  a  man's 
name,  hiding  one  th-ught  of  him,  and  ex- 
pl^ning  what  you  hide,  by  saying  some- 
thing to  his  advantage  when  you  speak,  a 
merchant  hurt  in  his  credit;  and  him  who, 
every  day  he  lived,  literally  added  to  the 
value  of  his  native  country,  undone  by 
one  who  was  only  a  burden  and  a  blemish 
to  it  Since  every  body  who  knows  the 
world  is  sensible  of  this  ^reat  evil,  how 
careful  ought  a  man  to  be  in  his  lan^age 
of  a  merchant?  It  may  possibly  be  m  the 
power  of  a  very  shallow  creature  to  lay 
the  ruin  of  the  best  family  in  the  most  opu- 
lent city;  and  the  more  so,  the  more  highly 
he  deserves  of  his  country;  that  is  to  say, 
the  farther  he  places  his  wealth  out  of  lus 
hands,  to  draw  home  that  of  another  cli- 
mate. 
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I  In  this  case  an  iH  word  may  change  plenty 
into  want,  and  by  a  rash  sentence  a  free 
and  generous  fortune  may  in  a  few  days  be 
leduced  to  beggary.  How  little  does  a 
^ddy  prater  imagine,  that  an  idle  phrase 
tb  the  disfavour  of  a  merchant,  may  be  as 
pernicious  in  the  consequence,  as  the  for- 

fery  of  a  deed  to  bar  an  inheritance  Would 
e  to  a  gentleman  ?  Land  stands  where  it 
did  before  a  gentleman  was  calutnniated, 
and  the  state  of  a  great  action  is  jast  as  it 
was  before  calumny  was  offered  to  diminish 
it,  and  there  is  time,  place,  and  occasion, 
expected  to  unravel  all  that  is  contrived 
against  those  characters;  but  the  trader  who 
is  ready  only  for  probable  demands  upon 
him,  can  have  no  armour  against  the  in- 
quintive,  the  malicious,  and  the  envious, 
who  are  prepared  to  fill  the  cry  to  his  dis- 
honour. Fire  ^and  sword  are  slow  engines 
of  destruction,  in  comparison  of  the  bwbler. 
in  the  case  of  the  merchant 

For  this  reason  I  thought  it  an  imitable 
piece  of  humanity  of  a  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  had  great  variety  of  af- 
fairs, and  used  to  talk  with  warmth  enough 
against  gentlemen  by  whom  he  thought 
himself  ill  deklt  with;  that  he  would  never 
let_  any  thing  be  urged  against  a  merchant 
Jwith  whom  he  had  any  difference)  except 
in  a  court  of  justice.  He  used  to  say,  that  to 
spealc  ill  of  a  merchant,  was  to  begin  his 
suit  with  judgment  and  execution.  One 
cannot,  I  think,  say  more  on  this  occasion, 
than  to  repeat,  that  the  merit  of  the  mer- 
chant is  above  that  of  all  other  subjects; 
for  while  he  is  untouched  in  his  credit,  his 
hand-writing  is  a  more  portable  coin  for  the 
service  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  word 
the  gold  of  Ophir  to  the  country  wherein 
he  resides.  T. 
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ThcM  I  inree  nil  our  own. 

There  are  but  few  men,  who  are  not 
ambitious  of  distinguishing  themselves  in 
the  nation  or  country  where  tliey  live,  and 
of  growing  condderable  among  those  with 
whom  they  converse.  There  is  a  kind  of 
grandeur  and  respect,  which  the  meanest 
and  most  insignificant  part  of  mankind  en- 
deavour to  procure  in  the  little  circle  of 
their  fHendsand  acquaintance.  The  poorest 
mechanic,  nay,  the  man  who  lives  upon 
common  alms,  gets  him  his  set  of  admirera, 
and  delights  in  that  superiority  which  he 
enjoys  over  those  who  are  in  some  respects 
beneath  him.  This  ambition,  which  it  natu- 
ral to  the  soul  of  man,  might  methinks  re- 
ceive a  very  happy  turn;  and,  if  it  were 
rightly  directed,  contribute  as  much  to  a 
person's  advantage,  as  it  generally  does  to 
bis  uneasiness  and  disquiet 

I  shall  therefore  put  together  aome 
thoughts  on  this  subject  which  I  have  not 
met  with  in  other  writers;  and  shaU  aet 


them  down  as  ther  haTe  occurred  to  me, 
without  being  at  tne  pains  to  connect  or 
methodise  them. 

All  superiority  and  pre-eminence  that 
one  man  can  have  over  another,  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  notion  of  quality,  which,  con- 
sidered at  large,  is  either  that  of  fortune, 
body,  or  mind.  The  first  is  that  which  con- 
sists in  birth,  title,  or  riches;  it  is  the  most 
foreign  to  our  natures,  and  what  we  can  the 
least  call  our  own  of  any  of  the  three  kinds 
of  quality.  In  felation  to  the  body,  quality 
arises  from  health,  strength,  or  beauty: 
which  are  nearer  to  us,  and  more  a  part  of 
ourselves  titan  the  former.  Qualify,  as  it 
regards  the  mind,  has  its  rise  from  kfiow>- 
ledge  or  virtue;  and  is  that  which  is  more 
essential  to  us,  and  more  intimately  united 
with  us  than  either  of  the  other  twa 

The  quality  of  fortune,  though  tt  man  has 
less  reason  to  value  himself  upon  it  than  on 
that  of  the  body  or  mind,  is  however  the 
kind  of  quality  which  makes  the  moat  shin- 
mg  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  worid. 

As  virtue  is  the  most  reasonable  and 
genuine  source  of  honour,  we  generally  find 
in  titles  an  intimatim  of  aome  particular 
merit  that  should  recommend  men  to  the 
high  stations  which  they  possess.  Holiness 
is  ascribed  to  the  pope;  majesty  to  kings, 
serenity  or  mildness  of  temper  to  princes; 
excellence  or  perfection  to  ambassadon; 
grace  to  «t;hbishops;  honour  to  peers;  wor- 
ship or  venerable  behaviour  to  magistrates; 
and  reverence,  which  Is  of  the  same  import 
as  the  former,  to  the  inferior  clergy. 

In  the  founders  of  great  families,  such 
attributes  of  honour  are  generally  corre- 
spondent with  the  virtues  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  applied;  but  in  the  descend- 
ants they  are  too  dten  the  marks  rather  of 
grandeur  than  of  merit  The  stamp  and 
denomination  still  continues,  but  the  in 
trinsic  value  is  frequently  lost 

The  death-bed  diows  the  emptiness  cf 
tides  in  a  true  light  A  poor  dispirited  shi- 
ner lies  trembling  imder  the  appreh«idons 
of  the  state  he  is  entering  on;  and  is  tAtA 
by  a  grave  attendant  how  his  holiness  does? 
Another  hears  himself  addressed  to  under 
the  title  of  highness  or  excellency,  who  Kes 
under  such  mean  circumstances  m  mortality 
as  are  the  disgrace  of  human  nature.  Titlw 
at  such  a  time  look  rather  like  inmlts  and 
mockery  than  respect 

The  truth  of  it  is,  honours  are  in  tid» 
world  under  no  reg^tion;  true  qnalitjr  is 
neglected,  virtue  is  oppressed,  and  vice 
triumphant  The  UmI  day  will  rectify^  this 
disorder,  and  assign  to  evenr  one  a  station 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character. 
Ranks  will  bethen  adjusted,  and  precedency 
set  right 

Methinks  we  should  have  an  ambition,  if 
not  to  advance  barselves  in  another  wefld, 
at  least  to  preserve  our  post  m  it,  and  obI» 
shine  our  inferiors  in  virtue  here,  that  th^ 
may  not  be  put  above  us  tn  a  state  whichb 
to  settle  thediatinction  for  ctnndty. 
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Men  in  ScriptUi«  are  called  strangers  and 
st^oumers  upon  earth,  and  life  a  pilgrimage. 
Several  heathen,  as  well  as  Christian  au- 
thors, under  the  same  kind  of  metaphor, 
have  represented  the  world  as  an  inn,  which 
was  only  designed  to  furnish  us  with  4c- 
oommooations  in  this  our  passage.  It  is 
therefore  very  absurd  to  think  of  setting  up 
nor  rest  before  we  come  to  our  journey's 
end,  and  not  rather  to  take  care  of  the  re- 
ception we  shall  there  meet,  than  to  fii  our 
thoughts  on  the  little  conveniences  and  ad- 
vantages which  we  enjoy  one  above  another 
in  the  way  to  it 

Epictetus  makes  use  of  another  kind  of 
allusion,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  won- 
derfullv  proper  to  incline  us  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  post  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  us.  We  are  here,  says  he,  as  in  a 
theatre,  where  every  one  has  apart  allot- 
ted to  him.  The  great  duty  which  lies  upon 
a  man  is  to  act  his  part  in  perfectirai.  We 
may  indeed  say,  that  our  part  does  not  suit 
us,  and  that  we  could  act  another  better. 
Bat  this,  savs  the  philosopher,  is  not  our 
business.  All  that  we  are  concerned  in  is 
to  excel  in  the  part  which  is  given  us.  If  it 
be  an  impro]>er  one,  the  fault  is  not  in  us, 
but  in  Him  who  has  cast  our  several  parts, 
and  is  the  great  disposer  of  the  drama.  * 

The  part  that  was  acted  by  this  philoso- 
pher himself  was  but  a  very  indifferent  one, 
tor  he  lived  and  died  a  slave.  His  motive 
to  ccMitentment  in  this  particular,  receives 
a  very  great  enforcement  from  the  above- 
mentioned  consideration,  if  we  remember 
that  our  parts  in  the  other  world  will  be 
new-cast,  and  that  mankind  will  be  there 
ranged  in  different  staticms  of  superiority 
and  pre-eminence,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  here  excelled  one  another  in  virtue, 
and  performed  in  their  several  posts  of  life 
the  duties  which  belong  to  them. 

There  are  many  beautiful  passages  in  the 
little  apocryphal  book,  entitled.  The  Wis- 
dom «  Solomon,  to  set  forth  the  vanity  rf 
honour,  and  the  like  temporal  blessings 
which  are  in  so  great  repute  among  men, 
and  to  comfort  those  who  have  not  the  pos- 
aesnon  of  them.  It  represents  in  veiy  warm 
nd  noble  terms  this  ^vancement  of  a  good 
man  in  the  other  world,  and  the  great  sur- 
prise which  it  wiU  produce  among  those 
who  are  his  superiors  in  this.  « Then  sball 
the  righteous  man  stand  in  great  boldness 
before  the  &ce  of  such  as  have  afBicted 
him,  and  made  no  account  of  his  labours. 
When  they  see  it  they  shall  be  troubled 
with  terrible  fear,  and  shall  be  amazed  at 
the  strangeness  of  Ms  salvation,  so  far  be- 
ywid  all  that  they  looked  for.  And  they 
repenting  and  ^aning  for  anguish  of  spirit, 
shall  say  withm  themselves.  This  was  he 
whom  we  had  sometime  in  derision,  and  a 
proverb  of  reproach.  We  fools  accounted 
us  Bfe  madness  and  his  end'to  be  without 
honour.    How  is  he  numbered  among  the 

*  Epieteti  Enchiiid.  cap.  S3. 
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children  of  God,  and  his  lot  is  atnong  the 
saints !'t 

If  the  reader  would  see  the  description  of 
a  life  that  is  passed  away  in  vanity  and 
among  the  shaaows  of  pomp  and  greatness, 
he  may  see  it  very  finely  drawn  in  the  same 
place.  4:  In  the  mean  time,  since  it  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  present  constitution  of  things 
that  order  and  distinction  should  be  kept  up 
in  the  world,  w<  should  be  happy,  if  those 
who  enjoy  the  upper  stations  m  it,  would 
endeavour  to  surpass  others  in  virtue,  as 
much  as  in  rank,  and  by  their  humanity 
and  condescension  make  their  superiority 
easy  and  acceptable  to  those  who  are  be- 
neath them;  and  if,  On  the  contrary,  those 
who  are  in  meaner  posts  of  life,  would  con- 
dder  how  they  may  better  their  condition 
hereafter,  and  by  a  just  deference  and 
submission  to  their  superiors,  make  them 
happy  in  those  blessings  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  thought  fit  to  distingmsh  them. 


No.  220.]  Monday,  Mivember  12, 1711. 
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rirg.  JK%.  zli.  298. 
A  thoonad  niiDOiin«iiiudf. 

'  Si  8, — Why  will  you  apply  to  my  fether 
for  my  love  ?  I  cannot  help  it  if  he  will  pve 
you  my  person;  but  I  assure  you  it  is  not  in 
nis  power,  nor  even  in  my  own,  to  give  you 
my  heart  Dear  sir,  do  but  consider  the  ill 
consequence  d  such  a  match;  you  are  fifty- 
five,  rtwenty-one.  You  are  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  mightily  conversant  in  arithmetic 
and  making  calculations;  be  pleased  there- 
fore to  consider  what  proportion  your  spirits 
bear  to  mine;  and  when  you  have  made  a 
just  estimate  of  the  necessary  decay  on  one 
side,  and  the  redundance  on  the  otner,  you 
will  act  accordingly.  This  perhaps  is  such 
l^iguage  as  you  may  not  expect  from  a 
young  lady;  but  my  happiness  is  at  stake, 
and  I  must  talk  plainly.  I  mortally  hate 
you;  and  so,  as  you  and  my  father  agree, 
you  may  take  me  or  leave  me:  but  if  you 
will  be  so  good  as  never  to  see  me  more, 
you  will  for  ever  oblige,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  HENRIETTA.' 

'  Mr.  Spectatob,— There  are  so  many 
artifices  and  modes  of  false  wit,  and  such  a 
variety  of  huihour  discovers  itself  among  its 
votaries,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ex- 
haust so  fertile  a  subject,  if  you  would  think 
fit  to  resume  it  The  following  instances 
may,  if  you  think  fit,  be  added  by  way  of 
appendix  to  your  discourses  on  that  subject 

'  That  feat  of  poetical  activity  mentioned 
by  Horace,  of  an  author  who  could  compose 
two  hundred  verses  while  he  stood  upon  one 
leg,  has  been  imitated  (as  I  have  heard,) 
1^  a  modem  writer^  who  priding  hiinselr 
on  the  hurry  of  his  invention,  thought  it  no 
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small  additioi  to  his  feme  to  have  each 
piece  minuted  with  the  exact  number  of 
noors  or  days  it  cost  him  in  the  composi- 
tion. He  could  taste  no  praise  imtil  he  had 
acquainted  you  in  how  short  space  of  time 
he  had  deserved  it;  and  was  not  so  much 
led  to  an  ostentation  of  his  art,  as  of  his 
despatch : 


: Accipc,  li  fIb, 

Aedpe  Jam  tabalai ;  detor  nobii  locus,  bora, 
Coflodea:  Tideomiu  ttter  pliwjcribera  ponit. 

»r.  Ub.  1.  Sat.  i*.  L 
Rere'a  pen  and  ink,  and  time,  and  place ;  let'a  try 
Wbo  can  write  mo«t,  ami  flisteat,  joa  or  L— OmcA. 

'  This  was  the  whde  of  his  ambition;  and 
therefore  I  cannot  but  think  the  flights  of 
this  rapid  author  very  proper  to  be  opposed 
to  those  laborious  nothmgs  which  you  have 
observed  were  the  delight  of  the  German 
wits,  and  in  which  they  so  rapidly  got  rid 
of  such  a  tedious  quantity  of  their  time. 

'  I  have  known  a  gentleman  of  another 
turn  of  humour,  who  despinng  the  name  of 
an  author,  never  printed  his  works,  but  con- 
tracted his  talent,  and  by  the  help  of  a  very 
fine  diamond  which  he  wore  on  his  little 
finger,  was  a  considerable  poet  upon  glass. 
He  had  a  very  good  epigrammatic  wit;  and 
there  was  not  a  parlour  or  tavern  window 
where  he  viatea  or  dined  for  some  years, 
which  did  not  receive  some  sketches  or 
memorials  of  it  Jt  was  his  misfortune  at 
last  to  lose  his  genius  and  his  ring  to  a 
sharper  at  play,  and  he  has  not  attempted 
to  make  a  verse  since. 

'  But  of  all  contractions  or  expe^ents  for 
wit,  I  admire  that  of  an  ingenious  projector 
whose  ,bqok  I  have  seen.  This  virtuoso 
being  a  mathematidan,  has  according  to 
his  taste,  thrown  the  art  of  poetry  into  a 
short  problem,  and  contrived  tables,  by 
which  any  one  without  knowing  a  word  of 
grammar  or  sense,  may  to  his  great  comfort 
DC  able  to  compose,  or  rather  to  erect, 
Latin  verses.*  His  tables  are  a  kind  of 
poetical  logarithms,  which  being  divided 
into  several  squares,  and  all  inscnbed  with 
so  many  incoherent  words,  appear  to  the 
eye  somewhat  like  a  fortune-telling  screen. 
What  a  joy  must  it  be  to  the  unlearned 
operator  to  find  that  these  words  being 
carefully  collected  and  writ  down  in  order 
according  to  the  problem,  start  of  them- 
sdves  into  hexameter  and  pentameter 
verses?  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  student 
in  astrology,  meeting  with  this  book,  per- 
formed the  operation,  by  the  rules  there  set 
down;  he  showed  his  verses  to  the  next  of 
his  acquaintance,  who  happened  to  undeSv 
stand  Latin;  uid  being  informed  they  de- 
scribed a  tempest  of  wind,  very  luckily 
prefixed  them,  together  with  a  translation, 
to  an  almanack  he  was  just  then  printing, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  foretela  the  last 
great  storm,  f 


*  TUa  eraeter  of  Latin  venes  was  a  Jolin  Feier,  who 
in  Um  paMialwd  an  Sro.  pampblet,  entitled  ArtiOeial 
Venifying,  a  new  WaT  to 

t  Nonnbar  SBth,  ITO. 


I  think  the  only  improvement  beyond 
this,  would  be  that  which  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham  mentioned  to  a  stupid  pre 
tender  to  poetry,  as  the  project  of  a  Dutch 
mechanic,  viz.  a  mill  to  make  verses.  TUs 
being  the  most  compendious  method  of  all 
which  have  yet  been  proposed,  may  de- 
serve the  thoughts  of  our  modem  virtuoM, 
who  are  employed  in  new  discoveries  for 
the  public  good;  and  it  may  be  worth  the 
while  to  consider,  whether  in  an  island 
where  few  are.  content  without  being 
thought  wits,  it  will  not  be  a  common 
beneAt,  that  wit  as  well  as  labour  should 
be  made  cheap.  I  am.  At,  your  humUe 
servant,  &c* 

'Mr.  Spectator,^!  often  dine  at  a 
gentieman's  house  where  there  are  two 
young  ladies  in  themselves  very  agreeable, 
but  very  cdA  in  their  behaviour,  because 
they  understand  me  for  a  person  that  is  to 
"  break  my  mind,"  as  the  phrase  is,  veir 
suddenly  to  one  of  them.  But  I  take  this 
way  to  acquaint  them  that  I  ^m  not  in  love 
with  either  of  them,  in  hopes  they  wUl  use 
me  with  that  agreeable  freedoitf  and  indif- 
ference which  they  do  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  not  to  drink  to  one  another  only, 
but  sometimes  cast  a  kind  look,  with  their 
service  to,  sir,  your  humble  servant' 

.'Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  young  gen- 
tleman, and  take  it  for  a  piece  of  good- 
breeding  to  pull  oflF  my  hat  when  I  see  any 
thing  peculiarly  charming  in  any  woman, 
whether  I  know  her  or  not  I  take  care 
that  there  is  nothing  ludicrous  or  arch  in 
my  manner,  as  if  I  were  to  betray  a  woman 
into  a  salutation  by  way  of  jest  or  humour; 
and  yet,  except  I  am  acquainted  with  her,  I 
find  she  ever  takes  it  for  a  rule,  that  she  is 
to  look  upon  this  civility  and  homage  I  pay 
to  her  supposed  merit,  as  an  impertinence 
or  forwardness  which  she  is  to  observe  and 
neglect  I  wish,  air,  you  would  settle  the 
business  of  salutation;  and  please  to  inform 
me  how  I  shall  renst  the  sudden  impulse  I 
have  to  be  civil  to  what  gives  an  idea  of 
merit;  or  tell  these  creatures  how  to  he- 
have  themselves  in  return  to  the  esteem  I 
have  for  them.  My  aSairs  are  such,  that 
your  decision  will  be  a  favour  to  me,  it  it  be 
only  to  save  the  unnecessary  expense  of 
wearing  out  my  hat  so  fast  as  I  do  at  pre- 
sent   I  am,  sir,  yours,  T.  D.' 

•  POSTSCRIPT. 

'  There  are  some  that  do  know  me,  and 
woo't  bow  tome.' 


Na  22L]     Tuetday,  Mhvember  13, 171t 


-AbOTO 


Caqneadmala Sr.  lib.  1.  BaL  UL  & 

Fram  ens,  wliidi  firat  are  aat  npen  tin  boaid, 
Ta  aiiflea  ripa,  with  wliieli  it  laat  la  atorU 

Whek  I  have  finished  any  of  my  »pe°^ 
lations,  it  is  my  method  to  conader  wmj* 
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«f  the  ancient  authors  have  toached  upon 
the  sabject  that  I  treat  of.  By  this  means 
I  meet  with  some  celebrated  thought  upon 
it,  or  a  thought  of  my  own  expressed  in  bet- 
ter words,  or  some  similitude  for  the  illus- 
tration of  my  subject  This  is  what  prts 
bh-tb  to  the  motto  of  a  speculation,  which  I 
rather  choose  to  take  out  of  the  poets  than 
the  prose  writers,  as  the  former  generally 
gives  a  finer  turn  to  a  thought  than  the  lat- 
ter, and  by  couching  it  in  few  words  and  in 
harmonious  numbers,  make  it  more  portable 
to  the  memory. 

My  reader  IS  therefore  sure  to  meet  with 
at  l<»st  one  good  line  in  every  paper,  and 
veiy  often  finds  his  imajiination  entertained 
by  a  hint  that  awakens  m  his  memory  some 
beantiful  passa^  of  a  classic  author. 

It  was  a  saymg  of  an  ancient  philoso- 
pher,* which  I  fijtd  some  oi  our  writers 
have  ascribed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
perhaps  might  have  taken  occasion  to  re- 
peat it,  that  a  good  face  is  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation. It  naturally  makes  the 
bdudders  inquisitive  into  the  person  who 
is  the  owner  of  it,  and  generallv  prepos- 
sesses them  in  his  favour.  A  handsome 
motto  has  the  same  effect  Besides  that  it 
always  gives  a  supernumerary  beauty  to  a 
paper,  and  is  sometimes  in  a  manner  necea- 
sa^,  when  the  writer  is  engaged  in  what 
may  appear  a  paradox  to  vulgar  minds,  as 
it  shows,  that  ne  is  supported  by  good  au- 
thorities, and  is  not  singular  in  his  opinion. 

I  must  confess,  the  motto  is  of  little  use  to 
sn  unlearned  reaider,  for  which  reason  I  con- 
sider it  only  as  '  a  word  to  the  wise. '  But  as 
for  my  unlearned  friends,  if  thev  cannot  re- 
lish the  motto,  I  take  care  to  make  provision 
for  them  in  the  body  of  my  paper.  If  they 
do  not  understand  the  ngn  that  is  hung  out, 
they  know  very  wdl  by  it  that  they  may 
meet  with  entert^ment  in  the  house;  and 
I  think  I  was  never  better  pleased  than 
with  a  plain  man's  compliment,  who  upon 
his  firic»ds  telling  him  that  he  would  Uke 
the  Spectator  much  better  if  he  understood 
the  motto,  replied,  tlut '  good  wine  needs 
no  bush. 't 

I  have  heard  of  a  couple  of  preachers  in 
a  country  town,  who  endeavoured  which 
should  outshine  one  another,  and  draw  to- 
gether the  greatest  congregation.  One  of 
them  being  well  versed  in  the  Fathers,  used 
to  quote  every  now  and  then  a  Latin  sen- 
tence to  his  illiterate  hearers,  who  it  seems 
{bond  themselves  so  edified  by  it,  that  they 
flacked  in  greater  numbers  to  this  learned 
man  than  to  his  rival.  The  other  finding 
his  congregation  mouldering  every  Sunday, 
and  hearing  at  length  what  was  the  occa- 
taon  of  it,  resolved  to  g^ve  his  parish  a  litUe 
Latin  in  his  turn;  but  being  unacquEunted 
with  any  of  the  Fathers,  he  digested  into 
Ui  sennons  the  whole  book  of  Qux  Gemu, 


*  Arinalle,  or,  ueonling  to  •oma,  Diogeoei.  8m 
HMMCBe*  Lurtiu,  lib.  S.  cap.  I.  n.  11. 

t  TIM  boUm  in  Ita*  ori|iiul  pnbUftion  wan  sot 
inaslawi. 


adding  however  such  explications  to  it  as 
he  thought  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  his 
people.  He  afterwards  entered  upon  As  in 
Preetenti,  which  he  converted  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  use  of  his  parishioners.  This 
in  a  very  littie  time  thickened  his  audience, 
filled  his  church,  and  routed  his  antagonist 

The  natural  love  to  Latin,  which  is  so 
prevalent  in  our  common  people,  makes 
me  think  that  my  speculations  fare  never 
the  worse .  among  them  for  that  little  scrap 
which  appears  at  the  head  of  them;  and 
what  the  more  encourages  me  in  the  use  of 
quotations  in  an  unknown  tongue,  is,  that  I 
hear  the  ladies,  whose  approbation  I  value 
more  than  that  <iS  the  whole  learned  world, 
declare  themselves  in  a  particular  manner 
pleased  with  my  Greek  mottos. 

Deagi^g  this  day's  work  for  a  ^sserta- 
fion  upon  the  two  extremities  of  my  papers, 
and  having  already  despatched  my  motto,  I 
shall,  in  the  n^xt  place,  discourse  upon 
those  ringle  capital  letters,  which  are  placed 
at  the  ^d  of  it,  and  which  have  afforded 
great  matter  of  speculation  to  the  curious. 
I  have  heard  various  conjectures  upon  this 
subject  Some  tell  us  that  C  is  the  mark 
of  those  papers  that  are  written  by  the 
clergyman,  though  others  ascribe  them  to 
the  club  in  general:  that  the  papers  marked 
with  R  were  written  by  my  fnend  Sir  Roger: 
that  L  sigi^es  the  lawyer,  whom  I  have 
described  in  my  second  speculation;  and 
that  T  stands  for  the  trader  or  merchant 
But  the  letter  X,  which  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  some  few  of  my  papers,  is  that  which  has 
puzzled  the  whole  town,  as  they  cannot 
think  of  any  name  which  begins  with  that 
tetter,  except  Xenophon  and  Xerxes,  who 
can  neither  of  them  be  supposed  to  have 
had  any  hand  in  these  speculations. 

In  answer  to  these  inqiusitive  gentlemen, 
who  have  many  rf  them  made  inquiries  of 
me  by  letter,  I  must  tell  them  the  reply  of 
an  ancient  philosopher,  who  carried  some- 
thing hidden  under  his  cloak.  A  certain 
acquaintance  desiring  him  to  let  him  know 
what  it  was  he  covered  so  carefully:  'I 
cover  it,'  says  he,  'on  purpose  that  you 
should  not  know.'  I  have  made;  use  of 
these  obscure  marks  for  the  same  purpose. 
They  are,  pierhaps,  little  amulets  or  charms 
to  preserve  the  paper  agwnst  the  fascina- 
tirai  and  malice  of  evil  eyes:  for  which  rea- 
son I  would  not  have  my  reader  surprised 
if  hereafter  he  sees  any  of  my  papers  marked 
with  a  Q,  a  Z,  Y,  an  &c  or  with  the  word 
Abracadabra. 

I  shall,  however,  so  fiir  expWn  myself  to 
the  reader,  as  to  let  him  know  that  the  let- 
ters C,  L,  and  X,  are  cabalistical,  and  cany 
more  in  them  than  it  is  proper  for  the  world 
to  be  acquainted  with.  Those  who  are 
versed  in  the  philosophy  of  Pythapiras, 
and  swear  by  the  Tetrachtys,  that  is  the 
number  four,*  will  know  very  well  that  the 


•  See  Bunley^  Li»»«  of  Un  PhUowpiien,  p«fe  5*7, 
lDd«^UOB,U87,fMla 
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number  ten,  which  is  signified  by  the  letter 
X,  (and  which  has  so  much  perplexed  the 
town,)  has  in  it  many  particular  powers: 
that  it  is  called  by  Platonic  writers  the  com- 
plete number;  that  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  put  together  make  up  the  number  ten; 
and  that  ten  is  all.  But  these  are  not  mys- 
teries for  ordinary  readers  to  be  let  into. 
A  man  must  have  spent  many  years  in  hard 
study  before  he  can  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  them. 

We  had  a  rabbinical  divine  in  England, 
who  was  chaplain  to  the  Elari  of  Essex,  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  that  had  an  admi- 
rable head  for  secrets  of  this  nature.  Upon 
his  taking  the  doctor  of  divinity's  degree, 
he  preached  before  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, upon  the  first  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  •  in 
which,'  says  he,  'you  have  the  three  fol- 
lowing words: 

"Adam,  Seth,  Enosh." 
He  divided  this  short  text  into  many  parts, 
and  by  discovering  several  mysteries  in 
each  word,  made  a  most  learned  and  elabo- 
rate discourse.  The  name  of  this  profound 
preacher  was  Dr.  Alabaster,  of  whom  the 
reader  may  find  a  more  particular  account 
m  Dr.  Fuller's  book  of  English  Worthies. 
This  instance  will,  I  hope,  convince  my 
readers  that  there  may  be  a  great  d^  of 
fine  writing  in  the  capital  letters  which 
bring  up  the  rear  of  mv  papwr,  and  give 
them  some  satisfaction  in  that  particular. 
But  as  for  the  full  explication  of  these 
matters,  I  must  refer  them  to  time,  wMch 
discovers  all  things.  C. 


Na222.]    Wed}te*dai/,JVovemder  14, 1711. 


Cor  alter  frttrmn  enure,  et  Indere,  et  aagi, 
Pnftrat  H«iodij  palmetii  ptnfuibus— 

Itor.  Lib.  3.  Ep.  U.  183. 
Wbr,  of  two  brothen,  one  tail  ple*ntre  Ioto, 
Prefera  bii  spotti  to  Herod'e  fragnnt  gnnt^—Oruek. 

•Mr.  SpectatoHj— There  is  one  thing 
I  have  often  looked  for  in  your  papers,  and 
have  as  often  wmdered  to  find  myself  dis- 
ftppointed;  the  rather,  because  I  think  it  a 
MDJect  every  way  agreeable  to  your  design, 
■nd  by  bdng  left  unattempted  by  others, 
seems  reserved  as  a  proper  employment 
for  you;  I  meanadi8quisition,fr(nn  whence  it 
proceeds,  that  men  of  the  brightest  parts, 
and  most  comprehensive  genius,  completely 
furnished  with  talents  for  any  province  in 
human  aff^rs;  such  as  by  their  wise  le>- 
aons  of  economy  to  others,  have  made  it 
evident  that  they  have  the  justest  notions 
of  life,  and  of  true  sense  in  the  conduct 
of  it;— from  what  unhappy  contradictious 
catise  it  proceeds,  that  persons  thus  finished 
by  nature  and  by  art,  should  so  often  fail  in 
the  management  of  that  which  they  so  well 
miderstand,  and  want  the  address  to  make 
a  right  application  of  their  own  rules.  This 
is  certainly  a  prodigious  inconsistency  in 
behaviour,  and  makes  tuch  a  figure  in 


mends,  as  a  monstrous  birth  in  naturals; 
with  this  difference  only,  which  greatly 
aggravates  the  wonder,  that  it  happens 
much  more  frequently;  and  what  a  blemisji 
does  it  cast  upon  wit  and  learning  in  the 
general  account  of  the  world  ^  and  in  how 
disadvantageous  a  light  does  it  expose  them 
to  the  busy  class  of  mankind,  that  there 
should  be  so  many  instances  of  persons  who 
have  90  conducted  their  lives  in  spite  of 
these  transcendent  advantages,  as  neither 
to  be  happy  in  themselves  nor  useful  to 
their  frienas;  when  every  body  sees  it  was 
entirely  in  their  own  power  to  be  emin^t 
in  both  these  characters?  For  my  part,  I 
think  there  is  no  reflection  more  astonish- 
ing, than  to  consider  one  c£  these  ^de- 
men  spending  a  fair  fortune,  running  in 
every  body's  debt  without  the  least  appre- 
hension of^  a  fiiture  reckoning;  and  at  lart 
leaving  not  only  his  own  children,  but  pos- 
sibly those  of  other  people,  by  his  means, 
in  starving  circumstances ;  while  a  fellow, 
whom  one  would  scarce  susptect  to  have  a 
human  son],  shall  perhaps  raise  a  vast 
estate  out  of  nothing,  and  be  the  founder 
of  a  fiimily  capable  of  being  very  conadera- 
ble  in  their  ccwntry,  and  doing  many  illus- 
trious services  to  it  That  this  observation 
is  just,  experience  has  put  beyond  all  ^»- 
pute.  But  though  the  fact  be  so  evident 
and  glaring,  yet  the  causes  of  it  are  still  in 
the  dark;  which  makes  me  persuade  my- 
self, that  it  would  be  no  unacceptable  piece 
of  entertainment  to  the  town,  to  inquire 
into  the  hidden  sources  of  so  unaccountable 
an  evil.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant.' 

What  this  correspondent  wonders  at,  ha» 
been  matter  of  admiration  ever  since  there 
was  any  such  thmg  as  human  life.  Horace 
reflects  upon  this  inconsistency  very  agree- 
ably in  the  character  of  Tigellius  whom  he 
makes  a  mighty  pretender  to  economy,  and 
tells  you,  you  might  one  day  hear  him  speak 
the  most  philosophic  thin^  imaginable  con- 
cerning being  contented  with  a  little,  and 
his  contempt  of  every  thing  but  mere  ne- 
cessaries; and  in  half  a  week  after  spend  a 
thousand  pounds.  When  he  says  this  of 
him  with  relation  to  expense,  he  describes 
him  as  unequal  to  himself  in  every  other 
circumstance  of  life;  and,  indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider lavish  men  carefiilly,  we  shall  find  it 
always  proceeds  from  a  certain  incapacity 
of  possessing  themselves,  and  finding  en- 

i'oyment  in  their  own  minds.  Mr.  Bjiyden 
las  expressed  this  very  excellently  in  the 
character  of  23mri: 

**  A  man  n  TarioDS,  that  be  leemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  an  ■naaUnd'a  epitome. 
Stiirin  opipioB,  alwaya  in  tbe  wroni, 
Waa  erery  tUn|!  by  ataria,  and  nothinc  lolif  t 
Bnt  in  tbe  course  of  one  reToiving  nioon, 
Was  chymiit,  fiddler,  BtateBraan,  and  buflbon. 
Then  an  for  women,  paintin(,  rbyminc,  drinUiiK, 
Beaidaa  ten  thouaand  f^ealta,  that  died  in  tliiniiinc; 
Bleaa'd  madman,  wlio  could  every  hour  employ 
In  Bomethinf  new  to  wiab,  or  to  enjoy ! 
In  aqnaadarUif  wealth  waa  hia  necoliar  art, 
NotUnt  went  nniewatded  bat  daaen." 
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This  looee  state  of  the  soul  hurries  the 
extravagant  from  one  pursuit  to  another; 
and  the  reason  that  his  ex|>ense8  are  greater 
than  another's,  is,  that  his  wants  are  also 
more  nnmerous.  But  what  makes  so  many 
go  on  in  this  wajr  to  their  lives'  end,  is,  that 
they  certainly  do  not  know  how  contempti- 
ble they  are  ui  the  eyet  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, or  rather,  that  indeed  they  are  not  so 
contemptible  as  they  deserve.  Tully  says, 
h  is  the  greatest  of  /wickedness  to  lessen 
your  paternal  estate.  And  if  a  man  would 
thoroQghly  connder  how  much  worse  than 
banishment  it  must  be  to  his  child,  to  ride 
by  the  estate  which  should  have  been  his, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  father's  injustice  to 
him,  he  would  be  smitten  with  reflectiwi 
more  deeply  than  can  be  understood  by  any 
bat  one  who  is  a  father.  Sure  there  can 
be  nothing  more  afflicting,  than  to  thmk  it 
had  been  happier  for  his  son  to  have  been 
bom  of  any  other  man  living  than  himself. 

It  is  not  perhaps  much  thought  of,  but  it 
is  certainly  a  very  important  lesson,  to 
leam  how  to  enjoy  ordinary  life,  and  to  be 
able  to  relish  your  being  without  the  trans- 
port of  some  passion,  or  gratification  of 
some  appetite.  For  want  ojf  this  capacity, 
the  world  is  filled  with  whetters,  tipplers, 
cutters,  sappers,  and  all  the  numerous  train 
of  those  who  for  want  of  thinking,  are  forced 
to  be  ever  exercising  their  feeling,  or  tasting. 
It  would  be  hard  on  this  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  harmless  smokers  of  tobacco,  and 
takers  of  snuff. 

The  slower  part  of  mankind,  whom  my 
correspondent  wonders  should  get  estates, 
are  the  more  immediately  formed  for  that 
puraoit.  They  can  expect  distant  things 
without  impatience,  because  they  are  not 
carried  out  of  their  way  either  oy  violent 
passion  or  keen  appetite  to  any  thing.  To 
men  addicted  to  delights,  basiness  is  an  in- 
terruption; to  such  as  are  cold  to  delights, 
buaness  is  an  entertainment.  For  which 
reason  it  was  said  to  one  who  commended 
a  dull  man  for  his  applicatim,  '  No  thanks 
to  him;  if  he  had  no  business  he  would  have 
nothing  to  da'  T. 


No.  223.]    Thunday,  Mvember  15, 1711. 

O  m«T<«  ratina  I  qaalcm  te  dieam  bODsm, 
Aai«liae  taimt,  UIm  com  (iat  leliqua  I 

Pkadr.  Lib.  3.  Fab.  i.  S. 

O  aweet  loul  I  how  good  mart  yoa  bavs  been  hereto- 
ton  when  your  remaini  are  ao  delicious. 

When  I  reflect  laxm  the  various  fate  of 
those  multitudes  of  ancient  writers  who 
floorished  in  Greece  and  Italy,  I  consider 
time  as  an  immense  ocean,  in  which  many 
noble  authors  are  entirely  swallowed  up, 
many  vcrjr  much  shattered  and  damaged, 
•orae  quite  disjointed  and  broken  mto 
pieces,  while  some  have  whdly  escaped 
the  common  wredt;  but  the  number  of  the 
last  is  very  small. 


Apparent  rari  nantca  ia  rurfila  vaato. 

FlTg.  je%.  I.  TCT.  ISJ. 
One  here  and  there  floata  on  the  Tail  abyaa. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity 
there  is  none  whose  fragments  are  so  beau- 
tiful as  those  of  Sappho.  They  give  us  a 
taste  of  her  way  of  writing,  which  is  per- 
fectly conformable  with  that  extraordinary 
character  we  find  of  her  in  the  remarks  <w 
those  great  critics  who  were  conversant 
with  her  works  when  they  were  entire. 
One  may  see  by  what  is  left  of  them,  that 
she  followed  nature  in  all  her  thoughts, 
without  descending  to  those  littie  pomts, 
conceits,  and  turns  of  wit  with  which  many 
of  our  modern  lyrics  are  so  miserably  in- 
fected. Her  soul  seems  to  have  been  made 
up.  of  love  and  poetry.  She  felt  the  passion 
in  all  its  warmth,  and  described  it  in  all  its 
symptoms.  She  is  called  by  ancient  au- 
thors the  tenth  muse;  and  by  Plutarch  is 
compared  to  Cacus  the  son  of  Vulcan,  who 
breathed  out  nothing  but  flame.  I  do  not 
know  by  the  character  that  is  pven  of  her 
works,  whether  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  rf 
mankind  that  they  are  lost  They  were 
filled  with  such  bewitching  tenderness  and 
rapture,  that  it  might  have  been  dangerous 
to  nave  pven  them  a  reading. 
^  An  inconstant  lover  called  Phaon,  occa- 
noned  great  calamities  to  this  poetic^  lady. 
She  feu  desperately  in  love  with  Mm,  and 
took  a  voyage  into  Sicily,  in  pursuit  of  him, 
he  having  withdrawn  himself  thither  on 
purpose  to  avoid  her.  It  was  in  that  island, 
and  on  this  occasion,  she  is  supposed  to 
have  made  the  Hymn  to  Venus,  with  a 
translation  of  which  I  shall  present  my 
reader.  Her  Hymn  was  ineffectual  for 
procuring  that  happiness  which  she  prayed 
tor  in  it  Phaon  was  still  obdurate,  and 
Sappho  so  transported  with  the  violence  of 
her  passion,  that  she  was  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  it  at  any  price. 

There  was  a  promontory  in  Acamania 
called  Leucate,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
littie  temple  deidicated  to  ApoUa  In  this 
temple  it  was  usual  for  despturing  lovers 
to  make  thdr  vows  in  secret,  and  after- 
wards to  fling  themselves  from  the  top  of 
the  precipice  into  the  sea,  where  they  were 
sometimes  taken  up  alive.  This  place  was 
therefore  called  the  Lover's  Leap;  and 
whether  or  no  the  fright  they  had  been  in, 
or  the  resolution  that  could  push  them  to 
so  dreadfiil  a  remedy,  or  the  bruises  which 
they  often  received  in  their  fall,  banished 
all  the  tender  sentiments  Of  love,  and  gave 
their  spirits  another  turn;  those  who  had 
taken  this  leap  were  observed  never  to  re- 
lapse into  that  passion.  Sappho  tried  the 
cure,  but  perished  in  the  experiment 

After  having  given  this  short  account  of 
Sappho,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  following 
Ode,  I  shall  subjoin  the  translation  of  it  as 
it  was  sent  me  by  a  friend,  whose  admira- 
ble Pastorals  and  Winter-pieces  have  been 
already  so  well  received.  *   The  reader  will 
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6nd  in  it  that  pathetic  simplid^  which  is 
so  peculiar  to  him,  and  so  suitable  to  the 
ode  he  has  here  translated.  This  ode  in 
the  Greek  (besides  those  beauties  observed 
by  Madam  Dacier,)  has  several  harmo- 
nious turns  in  the  words,  which  are  not  lost 
in  tlie  English.  I  must  farther  add,  that 
the  translation  has  preserved  every  image 
and  sentiment  of  Sappho,  notwithstanding 
it  has  all  the  ease  and  spirit  of  an  original. 
In  a  word,  if  the  ladies  have  a  mind  to 
know  the  manner  of  writing  practised  by 
the  so  much  celebrated  Sappho,  they  may 
here  see  it  in  its  genuine  ana  natural  beauty, 
without  any  foreign  or  affected  omamenta. 

A  HYMN  TO  VKNUB. 
O  Venus,  beauty  of  tbe  skies, 
To  whom  ■  thousand  temples  riM, 
Oaily  fHlM  in  gentle  smiles, 
Full  of  love-perplexing  wiles ; 
O  go<ldesR !  from  my  heart  remore 
The  wasting  cares  and  paina  of  low. 

If  ever  tbou  bast  kindly  beard 
A  long  In  sod  distress jirefbrr'd. 
Propitious  to  mjr  tuDeiul  tow, 

0  gentle  goddess  I  bear  me  now. 
Descend,  thou  bright,  immortal  guett. 
In  all  thy  radiant  charms  confeaa'd. 

Thou  once  didst  leave  almighty  Jove, 
And  all  the  golden  roofs  above; 
The  car  thy  wanton  sparrows  drew, 
Hov'ring  in  air  they  lightly  flew;  > 

As  to  my  bower  they  wing'd  their  way, 

1  saw  their  qulv'ring  pinions  play. 

The  bird*  dlsmiss'd  (while  yon  remain) 
Bora  back  their  empty  car  again; 
Then  you  with  looks  divinely  mild. 
In  ev'ry  heavenly  feature  smil'd. 
And  ask'd  what  new  complaints  I  made. 
And  why  I  call'd  you  to  my  aid  } 

What  trenry  in  my  bosom  mg'd. 
And  by  what  cure  to  be  assuaf*dT 
What  gentle  youth  I  would  alTura, 
Whom  in  my  artful  toils  secure? 
Who  does  thy  tender  heart  subdua. 
Tell  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me,  who  7 

Though  now  he  shuns  thy  longing  arms. 
He  soon  sball  couo  thy  slighted  charms; 
Though  flow  thy  ofTrings  he  despise. 
He  soon  to  thee  shall  sacrifice; 
Though  now  he  freeze,  he  soon  shall  bojii. 
And  be  thy  vietim  in  his  turn, 

^Celestial  vtsitaat,  once  more 
Thy  needful  {veseace  I  impiorel 
In  pity  come  and  ease  my  grieC 
Briug  my  distemper'd  soul  r^ief. 
Favour  thy  suppliant's  hidden  flm^ 
And  give  me  ali  my  beaa  desires 

Madam  Dacier  observes,  there  is  some- 
thing very  pretty  in  thit  circsMnstance  of 
this  ode,  wherein  Ventis  is  described  as 
sending  away  her  chariot  upon  her  arrival 
At  Sappho's  lodgings,  to  denote  that  it  was 
not  a  short  transient  visit  which  she  in- 
tended to  male  her.  This  ode  was  pre- 
served by  an  eminent  Greek  critic,  who 
inserted  it  entire  in  his  works,  as  a  pattern 
of  perfection  in  the  structure  of  it. 

Longinus  has  quoted  another  ode  of  this 
^^eat  poetess,  which  is  likewise  admirable 
in  its  Kind,  and  has  been  translated  by  the 
•amc  hand  with  the  foregoing  one.  I  shall 
oblige  my  reader  with  it  in  another  paper. 
In  tiie  meanwhile  I  cannot  but  woocter 


that  these  two  finished  pieces  have  never 
been  attempted  before  by  any  of  our  own 
countrymen.  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the 
compositions  of  the  anaents,  which  have 
not  m  them  any  of  those  unnatural  wittir 
cisms  that  are  the  delip:ht  of  ordinary 
readers,  are  extremely  difficult  to  render 
into  another  tongue,  so  as  the  beauties  of 
the  original  may  not  appear  weak  and  faded 
in  the  translation.  C. 
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^Fnlgente  trahit  constrictos  gloria  enrnt 

Non  minus  ignotos  generosis 

Her.  Ub.  1.  Sat  vi.  SI 

Chain'd  to  her  shining  ear.  Fame  draws  along 
With  equal  whirl  the  great  and  vulgar  throng. 

If  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  multi- 
tude of  mankind,  and  endeavour  to  trace 
out  the  principles  of  action  in  every  in- 
dividual, it  will,  I  think,  seem  highly  pro- 
bable that  ambition  runs  through  ue  whole 
species,  and  that  every  man  in  proportion 
to  the  vigour  of  his  complexion  is  more  or 
less  actuated  by  it.  It  is  indeed  no  uncont- 
mon  thing  to  meet  with  men,  who,  by  the 
natural  bent  of  their  inclinations,  and  witiir 
out  the  discipline  of  philosophy,  aspire  not 
to  the  heights  d  power  and  grandeur;  who 
never  set  their  hearts  uptcn  a  numerous 
trun  of  clients  and  dependencies,  nor  other 
gay  appendages  of  greatness;  who  are  con- 
tented with  a  competency,  and  will  not 
molest  their  tranquillity  to  gain  an  abun- 
dance. But  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  con- 
cluded that  such  a  man  is  not  ambitious;.his 
desires  may  have  cut  out  another  channel, 
and  determined  him  to  other  pursuits;  the 
motive  however  may  be  still  the  same;  and 
in  these  cases  likewise  the  man  may  be 
equally  pushed  on  with  the  deare  of^  dis- 
tinction. 

Though  the  pure  consciousness  of  worthy 
actions,  abstracted  from  the  views  of  popiH 
lar  applause,  be  to  a  generous  mind  an  am 

Sle  reward,  yet  the  desire  of  distinction  was 
oubtiess  implanted  in  our  natures  as  an 
additional  incentive  to  exert  ourselves  in 
virtuous  excellence. 

This  passion,  indeed,  like  all  others,  is 
frequently  perverted  to  evil  and  ignoble 
purposes;  so  that  we  may  account  for  mauf 
of  the  excellences  and  follies  of  life  upm 
the  same  innate  prindjrie,  to  wit,  the  desire 
of  being  remarkable;  fer  this,  as  it  has  been 
differently  cultivated  by  education,  study, 
and  converse,  will  bring  forth  suitable  ef- 
fects as  it  falls  in  with  an  ingenuous  disposi- 
tion, or  a  corrupt  mind.  It  does  accordingjv 
express  itself  in  acts  of  magnanimity  or 
selfish  cunning,  as  it  meets  with  a  good  or  s 
we^  understanding  As  it  has  been  em 
ployed  in  embellishing  the  mind,  or  adoru' 
ingthe  outside,  it  renders  the  man  eminendy 
praiseworthy  or  ridiculous.  Ambition  there- 
fore is  not  to  be  confined  only  to  one  pasaoo 
or  pursuit;  for  as  the  same  humours  in  coo» 
stitutioDs    otherwise  different,  affect  tbt 
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bodj  after  different  manners,  so  the  same 
aspiring  prindple  within  us  sometimes 
iMeaks  forth  upon  one  object,  sometimes 
npoD  another. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  there  is  as 
great  a  denre  of  glorjr  in  a  rineof  wreatlers 
or  cudgel-players,  as  in  an^  other  more  re- 
fined competition  for  sup>eriority.  No  man 
that  coold  avoid  it,  would  ever  suffer  his 
head  to  be  broken  but  out  of  a  principle  of 
honour.  This  is  the  secret  spring  that 
pushes  them  forward;  and  the  superiority 
which  they  gain  above  the  undistinguished 
many,  does  more  than  repsur  those  wounds 
they'have  received  in  the  combat.  It  is  Mr. 
Waller's  ofMnion,  that  Julius  Czsar,  had 
he  not  been  master  of  the  Roman  empire, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent wrestler: 

■  Great  Julim  on  tbe  moantaiiu  brad, 
^  flock  perhapa  or  herd  bad  led ; 
He  that  tbe  world  aubdu'd.  bad  been 
But  the  beat  wrevUer  on  the  green.' 

That  he  subdued  the  world,  was  owing  to 
the  accidents  of  art  and  knowledge;  had  he 
not  met  with  those  advantages,  the  same 
sparks  <A  emulation  would  have  kindled 
within  him,  and  prompted  him  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  some  enterprise  of  a  lower 
nature.  Since  therefore  no  man's  lot  is  so 
unalterably  fixed  in  this  life,  but  that  a 
thousand  accidents  may  either  forward  or 
disappcnnt  his  advancement,  it  is,  methinks, 
a  pleasant  and  inoffensive  speculation,  to 
cooader  a  great  man  as  divested  of  all  the 
adventitious  circumstances  of  fortune,  and 
to  bring  him  down  in  one's  imagination  to 
that  low  station  of  life,  the  nature  of  which 
bears  some  distant  resemblance  to  that  high 
fine  he  is  at  present  possessed  of^  Thus 
one  may  view  nim,  exercising  in  miniature 
those  talents  of  nature,  which  being  drawn 
out  by  education  to  their  full  length,  enable 
him  tor  the  discharge  of  some  important 
employment  On  the  other  hand,  one  may 
raise  uneducated  merit  to  such  a  pitch  <x 
greatness  as  may  seem  equal  to  the  possible 
extent  of  his  improved  capacity. 

Thus  nature  mmishes  man  with  a  gene- 
ral appetite  of  glory,  education  determines 
it  to  this  or  that  particular  object  The 
denre  of  distinction  is  not,  I  tmnk,  in  any 
instance  more  observable  than  in  the  variety 
of  ontades  and  new  appearances,  which  the 
modish  part  of  the  world  are  obliged  to 
provide,  in  order  to  make  themselves  re- 
markable; for  any  thing  glaring  or  particu- 
lar, either  in  behaviour  or  apparel,  is  known 
to  have  this  good  effect,  that  it  catches  the 
eye,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to  pass  over  the 
person  so  adorned  without  due  notice  and 
observation.  It  has  likewise,  upon  this  ac- 
count, been  frequentiy  resented  as  a  very 
great  slight,  to  leave  any  gentieman  out  of 
a  lampoon  or  satire,  who  has  as  much  right 
to  be  there  as  his  neighbour,  because  it  sup- 
poses tiie  person  not  eminent  enough  to  be 
taken  notice  of.  To  this  passionate  fondness 
for  distinction  are  owing  various  f roUcksome 


and  irregular  practices,  as  sallying  out  mto 
nocturnal  exploits,  breaking  of  windows, 
singing  of  catches,  beating  the  watch,  get- 
ting drunk  twice  a  day,  killing  a  great 
number  of  horses;  with  many  other  enter- 
prises of  the  like  fiery  nature:  for  certainly 
many  a  man  is  more  rakish  and  extravagant 
than  he  would  willingly  be,  were  there  not 
others  to  look  on  and  give  their  approbation. 

One  very  common,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  absurd  ambition  that  ever  showed 
itself  in  human  nature,  is  that  which  comes 
upon  a  man  with  experience  and  old  age, 
the  season  when  it  might  be  expected  he 
should  be  wisest;  and  therefore  it  cannot 
receive  any  of  tiiose  lessening  circumstances 
which  do,  in  some  measure,  excuse  the  dis- 
orferly  ferments  of  youthful  blood:  I  mean 
the  passion  for  getting  money,  exclusive  of 
the  character  of  the  provident  father,  the 
affectionate  husband,  or  the  generous  friend. 
It  may  be  remarked,  for  the  comfort  of 
honest  poverty,  that  this  desire  reigns  most 
in  those  who  have  but  few  good  qualities  to 
recommend  them.  This  is  a  weed  that  will 
grow  in  a  barren  smL  Humanity,  good- 
nature, and  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  are  incompatible  with  avarice. 
It  is  strange  to  see  how  suddenly  this  abject 
passion  kills  all  the  noble  sentiments  and 
generous  ambitions  that  adorn  himian  na- 
ture; it  renders  the  man  who  is  overrun 
with  it  a  peevish  and  cruel  master,  a  severe 
parent,  an  unsociable  husband,  a  distant 
and  mistrustful  friend.  But  it  is  more  to  the 
present  purpose  to  ccmader  it  as  an  absurd 
passion  of  the  heart,  rather  than  as  a  vicious 
affection  of  the  mind.  As  there  are  frequent 
instances  to  be  met  with  of  a  proud  humility, 
so  this  passion,  contraiy  to  most  others, 
affects  applause,  by  avoiding  all  show  and 
appearance;  for  this  reason  it  will  not  some- 
times endure  even  the  common  decencies 
cf  appareh  •  A  covetous  man  will  call  him- 
self poor,  that  you  may  soothe  his  vanity  by 
contradicting  him. '  iJove  and  the  desire  <* 
glory,  as  they  are  the  most  natural,  so  they 
are  capable  of  being  refined  into  the  most 
delicate  and  rational  passions.  It  is  true, 
the  wise  man  who  strikes  out  of  the  secret 
piaths  of  a  private  life,  for  honour  and  dig- 
nity, allured  by  the  splendour  of  a  court, 
and  the  nnfelt  weight  of  jjublic  employ- 
ment, whether  he  succeeds  in  his  attempts 
or  no,  usually  comes  near  enough  to  this 
painted  greatness  to  discern  the  daubing; 
he  is  then  desirous  of  extricating  himseu 
out  of  the  hurry  of  life,  that  he  may  pass 
away  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquil- 
lity and  retirement 

It  may  be  thought  then  but  common  pru- 
dence in  a  man  not  to  change  a  better  state 
for  a  worse,  nor  ever  to  quit  that  which  he 
knows  he  shall  take  up  again  with  pleasure; 
and  yet  if  human  life  be  not  a  little  moved 
with  the  gentle  gales  of  hopes  and  fears, 
there  may  be  some  danger  of  its  stagnating 
in  an  unmanly  indolence  and  securitv.  It  is 
a  known  story  of  Domitian,  that  after  he- 
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had  poaaesaed  himself  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, nis  desires  turned  upon  catching  flics. 
Active  and  masculine  spirits  in  the  vip^r 
of  youth  neither  can  nor  ought  to  remam  at 
rest.  If  they  debar  themselves  from  aiming 
at  a  noble  object,  their  desires  will  move 
downwards,  and  they  will  feel  themselves 
actuated  by  some  low  and  abject  passion. 
Thus,  if  you  cut  off  the  top  branches  of  a 
tree,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  grow  any 
higher,  it  will  not  therefore  cease  to  grow, 
but  will  quickly  shoot  out  at  the  bottom. 
The  man  indeed  who  goes  into  the  world 
only  with  the  narrow  views  <rf  self-interest, 
who  catches  at  the  applause  of  an  idle  mul- 
titude, as  he  can  iind  no  solid  contentment 
at  the  end  of  his  journey,  so  he  deserves  to 
meet  with  disappointments  in  his  wayt  but 
he  who  is  actuated  by  a  nobler  principle; 
whose  mind  is  so  far  enlarged  as  to  take  in 
the  prospect  of  his  countir's  good;  who  is 
enamoured  with  that  praise  which  is  one 
of  the  fair  attendants  of  virtue,  and  values 
not  those  acclamations  which  are  not  se- 
conded by  the  impartial  testimonv  of  his 
own  mind;  who  repines  not  at  the  low  sta- 
tion which  Providence  has  at  present  allot- 
ted him,  but  yet  would  willingly  advance 
himself  by  justifiable  means  to  a  more  rising 
find  advantageous  ground;  such  a  man  is 
wanned  with  a  generous  emulation;  it  is  a 
virtuous  movement  in  him  to  wish  and  to 
endeavour  thathis  ptfwer  <rf  dcnng  good  may 
be. equal  to  his  will. 

The  man  who  is  fitted  out  by  nature,  and 
«ent  into  the  world  with  great  abilities,  is 
capable  of  doing  great  good  or  mischief  in 
it  It  ought  therefore  to  be  the  care  of 
educaticm  to  infuse  into  the  untainted  youth 
<arly  notices  of  justice  and  honour,  that  so 
the  possible  advantages  of  good  parts  may 
not  take  an  evil  tarn,  nor  be  perverted  to 
base  and  unworthy  purposes.  It  is  the 
business  of  religion  and  philosophy  not  so 
much  to  extinguish  pur  passions  as  to 
regulate  and  direct  them  to  valuable  well- 
£hoscn  objects.  When  these  have  pointed 
cut  to  us  which  course  we  mav  lawfully 
«teer,  it  is  no  harm  to  set  out  all  our  sail; 
If  the  storms  and  tempests  of  adversity 
•hould  rise  upon  us,  and  not  suffer  as  to 
make  the  haven  where  we  would  be,  it 
will  however  prove  no  sntall  consdation  to 
us  in  these  circuiastaiiees,  that  we  have 
neither  mist^en  our  course,  nor  fellen  into 
calamities  of  our  own  procuring. 

Religion  therefore  (were  we  to  consider 
it  no  farther  than  as  it  interpoaes  in  the 
affairs  of  this  life)  is  highly  valuable,  and 
worthy  of  great  veneratton{  as  it  settles  the 
various  pretenuons,  and  otherwise  interfer- 
ing interests  of  mortal  men,  and  thereby 
consults  the  harmony  and  order  of  the  great 
community;  as  it  gives  a  man  room  to  play 
his  part,  and  exert  his  abilities;  as  it  ani- 
mates to  actions  truly  laudable  in  them^ 
selves,  in  their  effects  beneficial  to  soeiety; 
as  it  inspires  raticmal  ambition,  correct  love, 
and  elegant  desire.  2» 
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Prudraea  nipiilin  Uie  want  of  emry  (co4. 

I  HAVE  <rften  thought  ifthe  minds  of  men 
were  laid  open,  we  should  see  but  little 
difference  between  that  cf  the  wise  man 
and  that  of  the  fool.  There  Kfc  infinite 
reveries,  numberless  extravagances,  and  a 
perpetual  train  of  vanities  which  pats 
through  both.  The  great  difference  is,  that 
the  first  knows  how  to  pick  and  cull  bit 
thoughts  for  conversation,  by  suppressing 
some  and  communicating  others;  whereat 
the  other  lets  them  all  mdifferently  flv  out 
in  words.  This  sort  of  discretion,  how- 
ever, has  no  place  in  private  conversation 
between  Intimate  friends.  On  such  occa« 
sions  the  wisest  men  very  often  talk  like 
the  weakesti  for  indeed  the  talking  with  a 
friend  is  nothing  else  but  thinking  aloud. 

TuUy  has  therefore  very  justly  exposed 
a  precept  delivered  by  some  ancient  wri- 
ters, that  a  roan  should  live  with  his  enemy 
in  such  a  manner,  as  might  leave  him  room 
to  become  his  friend;  and  with  his  friend  ia 
such  a  manner,  that  if  he  became  his  ene- 
my, it  should  not  be  in  his  power  to  hurt 
him.  The  first  part  of  this  rule,  which 
regards  our  behaviour  towards  an  enemy 
is  faideed  very  reasonable,  as  well  as  mot^ 
prudential;  but  the  latter  part  of  it,  which 
regards  our  behaviour  towards  a  friend; 
Savours  more  of  cunning  than  of  discretion, 
and  would  cut  a  man  on  from  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  life,  which  are  the  freedoms  of 
conversation  with  a  bosom  friend,  Beades 
that,  when  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy, 
and,  as  the  son  of  Sirach  calls  him,  '  a 
bewrayer  of  secrets,'*  the  worid  is  just 
enough  to  accuse  the  perfidiousness  of  the 
friend  rather  than  the  indiscretion  of  the 
person  who  confided  in  him. 

Discretion  does  not  only  show  itself  in 
words,  but  in  all  the  drcum  stances  of  ac- 
tion, and  is  like  an  under-agent  of  Provi* 
dence,  to  guide  and  direct  us  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  shining  quahties 
in  the  mind  of  man,  but  there  u  none  to 
useful  as  discretion;  it  is  this  indeed  which 
pves  a  value  to  all  the  rest,  which  sets 
them  at  work  in  their  proper  times  asA 
places,  and  turns  them  to  the  advantage  of 
the  person  who  is  poeseaaed  of  them.  With- 
out It,  learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit  iroper. 
tinence;  virtue  itself  looks  like  weaknewj 
the  best  parts  only  qualify  a  roan  to  be 
more  sprightly  ia  errors,  and  active  to  his 
own  pr^udice. 

Nor  does  discretion  only  make  a  man  the 
master  of  his  own  parts,  but  of  other  men^ 
The  discreet  roan  finds  out  the  tidcntt  of 
those  he  converses  with,  and  knows  how  ta 
apply  them  to  proper  uses.  Accordinglyj 
if^  we  look  into  particular  coromuniiies  mA 
divisions  of  men,  we  may  observe,  that  it  it 
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Ae  ^acreet  mim,  not  the  yntty,  nor  the 
learned,  nor  the  brave,  who  guides  the  cod- 
rersation,  and  gives  measures  to  the  so- 
dety^.  A  man  with  great  talents,  but  void 
of  diiscretioii,  is  like  Polypliemus  in  the  &- 
Ue,  strong  ajid  blind,  endued  with  an  irre- 
liMable  force,  which  for  want  of  nght  is  of 
DO  use  to  him. 

Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfections, 
and  wants  discretion,  he  will  be  of  no  great 
conae^ence  in  the  world;  but  if  he  has 
tUs  amgle  talent  in  perfection,  and  but  a 
common  shai«  of  others,  he  may  do  what 
he  pleases  in  bis  particular  station  of  life. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  think  discreticm 
the  most  useful  talent  a  man  can  be  master 
o^  I  look  upon  cunning  to  be  the  accom- 
idishmaitoflittle,  mean,  ungenerous  minds. 
Discretion  points  out  the  noblest  ends  to  us, 
and  pursues  the  most  proper  and  laudable 
methods  of  attiuning  them.  Cunning  has 
adr  private  selfish  turns,  and  sticks  at 
BoUiing  which  may  make  them  succeed. 
Discretion  has  large  and  extended  views, 
and  like  a  well-formed  eye,  commands  a 
whole  horizon.  Cunning  is  a  kind  of  short- 
■i^tedness,  that  discovers  the  minutest 
(Elects  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not 
able  to  discern  thin^  at  a  distance.  Dis- 
cretion, the  more  it  is  discovered,  gives  a 
greater  authority  to  the  person  who  pos- 
sesses it  Ctmnmg,  when  it  is  once  de- 
tected, loses  its  force,  and  makes  a  man  in- 
cafMble  of  bringing  about  even  those  events 
which  he  might  t^ve  done,  had  he  passed 
only  for  a  plain  man.  Discretion  is  the 
perfection  oi  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in 
•11  the  duties  of  life:  cunning  is  a  kind 
of  instinct,  that  only  looks  out  after  our 
immediate  interest  and  welfare.  Discre- 
tica  is  only  found  in  men  of  strong  sense 
uid  good  understandings:  cunning  is  often 
to  be  met  witti  in  brutes  themselves,  and 
in  persons  who  are  but  the  fewest  removes 
mm  Uiem.  In  short,  cunning  is  only  the 
mimic  of  discretion,  and  may  pass  upon 
weak  men,  in  the  same  mannner  as  viva- 
dty  is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity 
for  wisdom. 

The  cast  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a 
diacreet  man,  makes  him  look  forward  into 
fiitarity,  and  conuder  what  will  be  his  con- 
ditioo  millions  of  ages  hence,  as  well  as 
what  it  is  at  present  He  knows  that  the 
misery  or  happiness  which  are  reserved 
for  him  in  another  worid,  lose  nothing  of 
thdr  reality  by  being  placed  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  him.  The  objects  do  not 
Appear  little  to  him  because  they  are  re- 
mote. He  con»ders  that  those  pleasures 
imd  pains  which  lie  hid  in  eternity,  ap- 
proach nearer  to  him  every  moment,  and 
will  be  present  with  him  in  their  full 
weight  and  measure,  as  much  as  those 
pains  and  pleasures  which  he  feels  at  this 
very  instant  For  this  reason  he  is  careful 
to  secure  to  himself  that  which  is  the 
proper  happiness  of  his  nature,  and  the 
»ltin»ate  design  of  his  being.  He  curries 
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his  thoughts  to  the  end  of  every  action,  and 
considers  the  most  distant  as  well  as  the 
most  immediate  effects  d  it  He  super- 
sedes every  little  prospect  of  gain  and  ad- 
vantage which  offers  itself  here,  if  he  does 
not  find  it  consistent  with  his  views  of  an 
hereafter.  In  a  word,  his  hopes  are  full 
of  immortality,  his  schemes  are  large  and 
glorious,  and  his  conduct  suitable  to  one 
who  knows  his  true  interest,  and  how  to 
pursue  it  by  proper  methods. 

I  have  in  this  essay  upon  discretion,  con« 
sidered  it  both  as  an  accomplishment  and 
as  a  virtue,  and  have  therelore  described 
it  in  its  fiiU  extent;  not  only  as  it  is  conver- 
sant about  worldly  affairs,  but  as  it  rc^rds 
our  whole  existence;  not  only  as  it  is  the 
guide  of  a  mortal  creature,  but  as  it  is  in 
general  the  director  of  a  reason^le  being. 
It  is  in  this  light  that  discretion  is  repre- 
sented by  the  wise  man,  who  sometimes 
mentions  it  under  the  name  of  discretion, 
and  sometimes  under  that  of  wisdom.  It 
is  indeed  (as  described  in  the  latter  part  of 
tliis  paper)  the  greatest  wisdom,  but  at  the 
same  time  in  the  power  of  every  one  to 
attain.  Its  advantages  are  infinite,  but  its 
acquuntion  easy;  or  to  speak  of  her  in  the 
words  of  the  apocryphal  writer,  whom  I 
ouoted  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper,*  'Wis- 
Qorti  is  glorious,  and  never  fadeth  away,  yet 
she  is  easily  seen  of  them  tfatat  love  her, 
and  found  of  such  as  seek  her.  Shepre- 
venteth  4hem  that  dedre  her,  in  making 
herself  first  known  unto  them.  He  that 
seeketh  her  early,  shall  have  no  great  tra« 
vel:  f^  he  shall  find  her  ntting  at  his 
doors.  To  think  therefore  upon  her  is  the 
perfection  of  wisdom,  and  whoso  watcheth 
for  her  shall  quickly  be  without  care.  For 
she  goeth  about  seeking  such  as  are  worthy 
<rf  her,  showeth  herself  favourably  imto 
them  in  the  ways,  and  meeteth  them  in 
every  thought*  C. 


No.  226.]    Monday,  //bvember  19,  1711. 


-Hutiun  eft  pictora  poema. 


A  pietara  ii  a  poem  witbout  wordi. 

1 1 HAVK  very  often  lamented  and  hinted 
my  sorrow  in  several  speculations,  that  the 
art  of  painting  is  made  so  little  use  of  to  the 
improvement  of  our  manners.  When  we 
consider  that  it  places  the  action  of  the 
person  represented  in  the  most  agreeable 
aspect  imaginable,  that  it  does  not  only  ex- 
press the  passion  or  concern  as  it  sits  upon 
him  who  is  drawn,  but  has  under  those  fea- 
tures the  height  of  the  painter's  imagi- 
nation, what  strong  imagss  of  virtue  and 
humanity  might  we  not  expect  would  be 

♦  Wirtoin  of  Solomon.  chap.Tl,  «r.  1»— 10. 

t  This  paper  waa  written  for  the  purpoM  nrproenotioff 
a  subscription  to  Nictaolas  Doriirny'ii  set  of  the  Cartoons, 
whicli  ha  had  got  the  queen's  permission  to  engrave, 
Thi-  ItlniTwas  so  much  pleased  with  ih!  sbilitles  oftha 
artist,  that  be  eonferrod  the  taoDour  of  kmshthood  on 
hiuL 
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inatilled  into  the  mind  from  the  labours  of 
the  pencil?  This  is  a  poetrjr  which  would 
be  understood  with  much  less  capacity, 
and  less  expense  of  time,  than  what  is 
taught  by  writings;  but  the  use  of  it  is  g^e- 
rally  perverted,  and  that  admirable  skill 
prostituted  to  the  basest  and  most  unwoiv 
thy  ends.  Who  is  the  better  man  for  be- 
holding the  most  beautiful  Venus,  the  best 
wrought  Bacchanal,  the  images  (rf  sleeping 
Cupids,  languishing  nymphs,  or  any  ot  the 
representations  of  gods,  goddesses,  demi- 
eods,  satyrs,  Polyphemes,  sphynxes,  or 
fawns?  But  if  the  virtues  and  vices,  which 
are  sometimes  pretended  to  be  represented 
Under  such  draughts,  were  given  us  by  the 
painter  in  the  characters  n  real  life,  and 
the  persons  of  men  and  women  whose 
actions  have  rendered  them  laudable  or 
infamous,  we  should  not  see  a  good  history- 
piece  without  receiving  an  instructive  lec- 
ture. There  needs  no  other  proof  of  this 
truth,  than  the  testimony  of  every  reason- 
able creature  who  has  seen  the  cartoons  in 
her  majesty's  gallery  at  Hampton-court 
These  are  representations  of  no  less  actions 
than  those  ot  our  Blessed  Saviour  and  his 
apostles.  As  I  now  sit  and  recollect  the 
warm  images  which  the  admirable  Raphael 
has  raised,  it  is  impossible  even  from  the 
famt  traces  in  one's  memory  of  what  one  has 
not  seen  these  two  y«irs,  to  be  unmoved  at 
the  horror  and  reverence  which  appear  in 
the  whole  assembly  when  the  mercenary 
man  fell  down  dead;  at  the  amazement  of 
the  man  bom  blind,  when  he  first  receives 
nght;  or  at  the  graceless  indignation  of  the 
sorcerer,  when  he  is  struck  blind.  The 
lame  when  they  first  find  strength  in  their 
feet,  stand  doubtful  of  their  new  vigour. 
The  heavenly  apostles  appear  acting  these 
great  things  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  in- 
firmities which  they  relieve,  but  no  value 
of  themselves  who  administer  to  their 
weakness.  They  know  themselves  to  be 
but  instruments;  and  the  generous  (Ustress 
they  are  painted  in  when  divine  honours 
are  offered  to  them,  is  a  representation  in 
the  most  exquisite  degree  of  the  beauty  of 
holiness.  When  St  Paul  is  preaching  to 
the  Athenians,  with  what  wonderful  art 
are  almost  all  the  different  tempers  of  man- 
kind represented  in  that  elegant  audience? 
You  see  one  credulous  of  all  that  is  said; 
another  wrapt  up  in  deep  suspense;  another 
saying,  there  is  some  reason  in  what  he 
says;  another  angry  that  the  apostle  de- 
stroys a  favourite  opinion  whi«h  he  is 
unwilling  to  give  up;  another  wholly  con- 
vinced, and  holding  out  his  hands  in  rapture ; 
while  the  generality  attend,  and  wait  for 
the  opinion  of  those  who  are  of  leading 
characters  in  the  assembly.  I  will  not  pre- 
tend so  much  as  to  mention  that  chart  on 
which  is  drawn  the  appearance  of  our 
blessed  Lord  after  his  resurrection.  Pre- 
sent authority,  late  sufflerings,  humility  and 
majesty,  despotic  command,  and  divine 
love,  are  at  once  seated  in  his  celestial 
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aspect  The  figures  of  the  eleven  apostles 
are  all  in  the  same  passion  of  admiration, 
but  discover  it  differenUy  according  to  their 
character.  Peter  receives  his  master's 
orders  on  his  knees,  with  an  admiration 
mixed  with  a  more  particular  attention: 
the  two  next  with  a  more  open  ecstasy, 
though  still  constrained  by  an  awe  of  the 
divine  presence.  The  beloved  disciple, 
whom  Itake  to  be  the  right  of  the  two  first 
figures,  has  in  his  countenance  wonder 
drowned  in  love;  and  the  last  perstmage, 
whose  back  is  towards  the  spectators, 
and  his  side  towards  the  presence,  one 
would  fancy  to  be  St  Thomas  as  abashed 
by  the  conscience  of  his  former  diffidence; 
which  perplexed  concern  it  is  possible 
Raphael  thought  too  hard  a  task  to  draw, 
but  by  this  acknowledgment  of  the  ^ifi- 
culty  to  describe  it 

The  whole  work  is  an  exercise  of  the 
highest  piety  in  the  painter;  and  all  the 
touches  of  a  reliraous  mind  are  expressed 
in  a  manner  much  more  forcible  than  can 
possibly  be  performed  by  the  most  moving 
eloquence.  These  invaluable  pieces  are 
very  justly  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  and 
most  pious  sovereign  in  the  world,  and  can- 
not be  the  frequent  object  of  every  one  at 
their  own  leisure;  but  as  an  engraver  is  to 
the  painter  what  a  printer  is  to  the  author, 
it  is  worthy  her  majesty's  name  that  she 
has  encouraged  that  noble  artist  Monsienr 
Dorigny,  to  publish  these  works  of  RaphaeL 
We  have  of  this  gentleman  a  piece  of  the 
Transfiguration,  which,  I  think,  is  held  a 
work  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Methinks  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  our 
people  of  condition,  after  their  large  boun- 
ties to  foreigners  of  no  name  or  merit 
should  they  overlook  this  occadon  of  hav- 
ing for  a  trifling  subscription,  a  work  which 
it  IS  imposdble  for  a  man  of  sense  to  be- 
hold, without  being  warmed  with  the  noblest 
sentiments  that  can  be  inspired  by  love, 
admiration,  compassion,  contempt  of  this 
world,  and  expectation  of  a  better. 

It  is  certainly  the  greatest  honour  we  can 
do  our  country,  to  distinguish  strangers  of 
<nerit  who  apply  to  us  with  modesty  and 
diffidence  which  generally  accompanies  me- 
rit. No  opportunity  of  this  kind  ought  to 
be  neglected ;  and  a  modest  behaviour  should 
alarm  us  to  examine  whether  we  do  not  lose 
something  elxcellent  under  that  disadvantage 
in  the  possessor  of  that  quality,  _  My  skDl 
in  paintings,  where  one  is  not  directed  by 
the  passion  of  the  pictures,  is  so  inconsider- 
able,  that  I  am  in  verv  great  perplexity' 
when  I  offer  to  sjieak  of  any  performance* 
of  painters  of  landscapes,  buildings,  or  sm- 
gle  figures.  This  mtdces  me  at  a  loss  how 
to  mention  the  pieces  which  Mr.  Boul  ex- 
poses to  sale  by  auction  on  Wednesday  next 
in  Chandos  Street:  but  having  heard  him 
commended  by  those  who  have  bought  of 
him  heretofore,  for  great  integrity  in  htt 
dealing,  and  overheard  him  himself  (though 
a  laudable  painter)  say,  nothing  of  his  owa 
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yn»  fit  to  come  into  the  room  with  those  he 
•had  to  sell,  I  feared  I  should  lose  an  occa- 
sion of  serving  a  man  of  worth,  in  omitting 
to  speak  of  his  auction.  T. 


Vo.  227.]     Tuesday,  Mvemier  20,  1711. 

Tav  dmtrmr  mwSui  ti(  KVf»T»  T«vel  mXivmo* 
Kl|S«  |U|  ««4*»*,  T»  ^t  /■•»  TI«V  «lw  TITVKT«1. 

7»«>er.M7l.m.a. 

Widcb  lli*t  I  im  I  ah,  wUtlKr  iluU  I  go? 
Will  70U  aot  bear  me,  nor  regard  m  j  woe  1 
rn  atrip,  and  throw  me  ftoni  jron  rock  >o  Ugh, 
Wbere  Otpia  aiu  to  watch  the  Kaly  try. 
awaM  I  be  drowD'd,  or  'acape  with  lie  away. 
If  cai'd  of  lorn,  yoo,  tyrant,  would  be  gay.— P. 

In  my  last  Thursday's  paper,  I  made 
mention  of  a  place  called  the  Lover's 
Leap,  which  I  find  has  raised  a  great  cu- 
riosity amcne  several  of  my  correspondents. 
I  there  told  them  that  this  leap  was  used  to 
be  taken  from  a  promoitory  of  Leucas. 
This  Leucas  was  formerly  a  part  of  Acar- 
nania,  being  joined  to  it  by  a  narrow  neck 
of  land,  which  the  sea  has  oy  length  of  time 
overflowed  and  washed  away;  so  that  at 
present  Leucas  is  divided  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  is  a  little  island  in  the  Ionian  sea. 
The  promontoTv  of  this  island,  from  whence 
the  lover  took  his  leap,  was  formerly  call- 
ed Leucate.  If  the  reader  has  a  mind  to 
know  both  the  island  and  the  promcmtory 
by  their  modem  titles,  he  will  find  in  his 
inap  the  ancient  island  of  Leucas  under  the 
name  of  St.  Mauro,  and  the  ancient  pro- 
montory of  Leucate  under  the  name  of 
tiie  Cape  of  St  Maura 

Snce  I  am  engaged  thus  &r  in  antiquity, 
I  must  observe  that  Theocritus  in  the 
motto  prefixed  to  my  paper,  describes  one 
of  his  despairing  shepherds  addressing  him- 
self to  his  mistress  after  the  foUowine|  man- 
ner: 'Alas!  what  will  become  of  me? 
Wretch  that  I  ami  Will  you  not  hear  me? 
Ill  throw  off  my  clothes  and  take  a  leap 
into  that  part  of  the  sea  which  is  so  much 
irequented  by  Olpis  the  fisherman.  And 
though  I  should  escape  with  my  life,  I 
know  ^on  will  be  pleased  with  it.'  I  shall 
leare  it  with  the  critics  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  place,  which  this  shepherd  so 
particularly  points  out,  was  not  the  above- 
mentioned  Leucate,  or  at  least  some  other 
lover's  leap,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
had  the  same  effect.  I  cannot  believe,  as 
all  the  interpreters  do,  that  the  shepherd 
means  nothing  farther  here  than  that  he 
would  drown  himself,  since  he  represents 
the  issue  of  his  les^p  as  doubtfiil,  by  adding-, 
that  if  he  should  escape  with  his  life,  he 
knows  his  mistress  would  be  pleased  with 
It:  which  is,  according  to  our  interpreta- 
tion, that  she  wo(ild  rejwce  any  way  to  get 
rid  of  a  lover  who  was  so  troublesome  to  her. 

After  this  short  preface,  I  shall  present 
my  reader  with  some  letters  which  I  have 
received  upon  this  subject  The  first  is  sent 
Me  by  8  pbysicianL 


•Mr.  Spectator,— The  lovetr's  leap, 
which  you  mention  in  your  223d  paper, 
was  generally,  I  believe,,  a  very  effectual 
cure  for  love,  and  not  only  for  love,  but 
for  all  other  evils.  In  short,  sir,  I  am  afraid 
it  was  such  a  leap  as  that  which  Hero  took 
to  get  rid  of  her  pas»on  for  Leander.  A 
man  is  in  no  danger  of  breaking  his  heart, 
who  breaks  his  neck  to  prevent  it  I  know 
very  well  the  wonders  which  antiont  au- 
thors relate  concerning  this  leap;  and  in 
particular,  that  very  many  persons  who 
tried  it,  escaped  not  only  with  their  lives, 
but  their  limos.  If  by  this  means  they  got 
rid  of  their  love,  thpugh  it  may  in  part  oe 
ascribed  to  the  reasons  you  give  for  it;  why 
may  we  not  suppose  that  the  cold  bath, 
into  which  they  plunged  themselves,  had 
also  some  share  in  their  cure?  A  leap  into 
the  sea,  or  into  any  creek  of  salt  waters,  veiy 
often  gives  a  new  motion  to  the  spirits,  and 
a  new  turn  to  the  blood:  for  which  reason 
we  prescribe  it  in  distemjjers  which  no 
other  medicine  will  reach.  I  could  pro- 
duce a  quotation  out  of  a  very  venerable 
author,  in  which  the  frenzy  produced  by 
love  is  compared  to  that  which  is  produced 
by  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog.  But  as  this 
comparison  is  a  little  too  coarse  for  your 
paper,  fend  might  look  as  if  it  were  cited  to 
ridicule  the  author  who  has  made  use  of  it; 
1  shall  only  hint  at  it,  and  desire  you  to  con- 
sider whether,  if  the  frenzy  produced  by 
these  two  different  causes  oe  of  the  same 
nature,  it  may  not  very  properly  be  cured 
by  the  same  means.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  and  well-wisher, 

'iESCULAPIUa' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  a  young  wo- 
man crossed  in  love.  My  story  is  very  long 
and  melancholy.  To  give  you  the  heads  of 
it,  a  young  gentleman,  after  having  made 
his  applications  to  me  for  three  years  to- 
gether, and  filled  my  head  with  a  thousand 
dreams  of  happiness,  some  few  days  since 
married  another.  Pray  tell  me  in  what  part 
of  the  world  your  prpmontory  lies,  which 
you  call  the  Lover  s  Leap,  and  whether 
one  may  go  to  it  by  land?  But,  alas!  I  am 
afraid  it  has  lost  its  virtue,  and  that  a  wo- 
man of  our  times  would  find  no  more  relief 
in  taking  such  a  leap,  than  in  ringing  a 
h\'mn  to  Venus.  So  that  I  must  cry  out  with 
Dido,  in  Dryden's  Virgil: 

Ahl  cnel  heav^,  that  made  ao  cure  ibr  loTOl 

'  Your  disconsolate  servant, 

'ATHENAIS.' 

•Mister  Spictatur, — ^Mv  heart  is  so 
fill!  of  Infes  and  passions  for  Mrs.  Gwini- 
frid,  and  she  is  so  pettish  and  overrun  with 
cholers  against  me,  that  if  I  had  the  good 
happiness  to  have  my  dwelling  (which  is 
placed  by  mv  crete-cranfather  upon  the 
pottom  of  an  hill)  no  farther  distance  but 
twenty  mile  from  the  Lofcr's  Leap,  1  would 
indeed  endeafour  to  preak  mv  neck  upon 
it  on  purpose.    Now,  good  Mr.  Spictatur 
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of  Crete  Pritoi,  you  must  know  it,  there 
is  in  Caernarvonshire  a  veiy  pig  mountain, 
the  clory  of  all  Wales,  which  is  named  Pen- 
mainmaure,  and  you  must  also  know,  it  is 
no  Crete  journey  on  foot  from  me;  but  tiie 
road  is  stony  ajid  bad  for  shooes.  Now, 
there  is  upon  the  forehead  of  this  mountain 
a  very  high  rock,  (like  a  parish  steeple) 
that  Cometh  a  huge  deal  over  the  sea;  so 
when  I  am  in  my  melancholies,  and  I  do 
throw  myself  from  it,  I  do  tesire  my  fery 
good  friend  to  tell  me  in  his  Spictsitur,  if  I 
shall  be  cure  of  my  griefous  lofes;  for  there 
is  the  sea  clear  as  class,  and  as  creen  as  the 
leek.  Then  likewise  if  I  be  drown  and 
preak  my  neck,  if  Mrs.  Gwinifrid  will  not 
lofe  me  afterwards.  Pray  be  speedy  in 
your  answers,  for  I  am  in  crete  haste,  and 
It  is  my  tesires  to  do  my  business  without 
loss  of  time.  I  remain  with  cordial  affec- 
tions, your  ever  lofing  friend, 

•  DAVYTH  AP  SHENKYN. 
'  P.  S.  My  law-suits  have  prought  me  to 
Ijondon,  put  I  have  lost  my  causes;  and  so 
have  made  my  resolutions  to  go  down  and 
leap  before  the  frosts  begin;  for  I  am  apt  to 
take  colds.' 

Ridicule,  perhaps,  is  a  better  expedient 
i^ainst  love  than  sober  advice,  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  Hudibras  and  Don  Quixote 
-may  be  as  effectual  to  cure  the  extrava- 
^Kances  of  this  passion,  as  any  of  the  old  phi- 
losophers. I  shall  therefore  publish  very 
•speedily  the  translation  of  a  little  Greet 
manuscript,  which  is  sent  me  by  a  learned 
•friend.  It  appears  to  Jiiave  been  a  piece  of 
thpse  records  wWch  were  kept  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  that  stood  upon  the  promon- 
tory  of  Leucate.  The  reader  will  find  it  to 
he  a  summary  account  of  several  persons 
•who  tried  the  lover's  leap,  and  of  the  suc- 
cess they  found  in  it  As  there  seem  to  be 
in  it  some  anachronisms,  and  deviations 
from  the  ancient  orthography,  I  am  not 
wholly  satisfied  myself  that  it  is  authentic, 
and  not  rather  the  production  of  Mie  of  those 
•Grecian  sophisters,  who  have  imposed  upon 
•the  world  several  spurious  works  of  this 
nature.  I  speak  this  by  way  of  precaution, 
because  I  know  there  are  several  writers  of 
uncommon  erudition,  who  would  not  &il  to 
expose  my  ignorance,  if  they  caught  me 
trippmg  in  a  matter  of  so  great  moment 
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Pcreniicutaruin  fligito,  nam  famlui  Idem  e«t. 

Ar.  Ub.  L  Ep.  XTiii.  8B. 
Th'  inquUtlrr!  will  Uib;  from  nch  reftvin ; 
TlKlr  leaky  f«n  no  went  on  nltia.—Skard. 

There  is  a  creature  who  has  all  the  or- 
eans  of  speech,  a  tolerable  good  capacity 
for  conceiving  what  is  said  to  it,  together 
with  a  pretty  proper  behaviour  in  M  the 
occurrences  of  common  life;  but  naturally 
very  vacant  of  thought  in  itself,  and  there- 
ton  forced  to  apply  itself  to  foreign  assis- 


tances. Of  this  make  is  that  man  who  n 
very  inquisitive.  You  may  often  observe, 
that  though  he  speaks  as  good  sense  as  any 
man  upon  any  thing  with  which  he  is  weU 
acquainted,  he  cannot  trust  to  the  range  of 
his  own  fancy  to  entertain  himself  upon  that 
foundation,  but  goes  on  still  to  new  inqui- 
ries. Thus,  though  you  know  he  is  fit  for 
the  most  polite  conversation,  you  shall  see 
him  very  well  contented  to  sit  by  a  jockey, 
giving  an  account  of  the  manjr  revuntions 
m  his  horse's  health,  what  pMion  he  made 
him  take,  how  that  agreed  with  him,  how 
afterwards  he  came  to  hi^  stomach  and  his 
exercise,  or  any  the  like  impertinence;  and 
be  as  well  pleased  as  if  you  talked  to  him 
on  the  most  important  truths.  This  humour 
is  far  from  making  a  man  unhappy,  though 
it  may  subject  him  to  raillery;  tor  he  gene- 
rally falls  m  with  a  person  who  seems  to  be 
bom  for  him,  which  is  your  talkative  fd- 
low.  It  is  so  ordered,  that  there  is  a  secret 
bent,  as  natural  as  the  meeting  of  different 
sexes,  in  these  two  characters,  to  supply 
each  other's  wants.  I  had  the  honour  the 
other  day  to  sit  in  a  public  room,  and  saw 
an  inquisitive  man  look  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction upon  the  approach  of  one  of  these 
talkers.  The  man  of  ready  utterance  sat 
do-wn  by  him,  and  rubbing  his  head,  leaning 
on  his  arm,  and  making  an  lueasy  counte- 
nance, he  began;  '  There  is  no  manner  of 
news  to-day.  I  cannot  tell  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  me,  but  I  slept  very  ill  last  night; 
whether  I  caught  cold  or  no,  I  know  not, 
but  I  fancy  I  do  not  wear  shoes  thick 
enourii  for  uie  weather,  and  I  have  coughed 
all  this  week.  It  must  be  so,  for  the  custran 
of  'washing  my  head  winter  and  summer 
with  cold  -water,  prevents  any  injury  from 
the  season  entering  that  way:  so  it  must 
come  in  at  my  feet;  but  I  take  no  notice  of 
it:  as  it  comes  so  it  goes.  Most  of  our  evils 
proceed  from  too  much  tenderness;  and  onr 
faces  are  naturally  as  littie  able  to  reastthe 
cold  as  other  parts.  The  Indian  answered 
very  well  to  an  European,  who  asked  him 
how  he  could  go  naked,  "  I  am  all  face."' 
I  observed  this  discourse  was  as  welccnne 
to  my  general  inquirer  as  any  other  of  more 
consequence  could  have  been;  but  somebody 
callingourtaUcertoanotherpartoftheroom. 
the  inqmrer  told  the  next  man  who  sat  by 
him,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one,  who  was  hist 
gone  from  him,  used  to  wash  his  head  in 
cold  water  every  morning;  and  so  repeated 
almost  verbatim  all  that  had  been  sud  to 
him.  The  truth  is,  the  inquisitive  are  the 
fimncls  of  conversation:  they  do  not  take  in 
any  thing  for  their  own  use,  but  merely  to 
pass  it  to  another.  They  are  the  channds 
through  which  all  the  good  and  evil  that  is 
spoken  in  town  are  conveyed.  Such  as  are 
offended  at  them,  or  think  they  suffer  by 
their  behaviour,  may  themselves  mend  that 
inconvenience;  for  they  are  not  a  malidous 
people,  and  if  you  wiu  supply  them,  you 
mav  contradict  any  tlung  tney  have  said 
before  by  their  own  moutna.   A  farther  ac- 
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count  of  a  thing  is  one  of  the  gratefaUest 
goods  that  can  arrive  to  them ;  and  it  is  sel- 
dom that  they  are  more  particular  than  to 
say,  •  The  town  will  have  it,  or  I  have  it 
from  a  good  hand;'  so  that  there  is  room  for 
the  town  to  know  the  mattei-  more  particu- 
larly, and  for  a  better  hand  to  contradict 
what  was  ssud  by  a  good  one. 

I  have  not  known  this  humour  more  ridi- 
culons  than  in  a  father,  who  has  been  ear- 
nestly solicitous  to  have  an  account  how  his 
aoa  has  passed  his  leisure  hours;  if  it  be  in 
a  way  thoroughly  insignificant,  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  joy  than  an  inquirer  discovers 
in  seeing  him  follow  so  hopefully  his  own 
steps.  But  this  humour  among  men  is  most 
pleasant  when  they  are  saying  something 
which  is  not  wholly  proper  for  a  third  per- 
son to  hear,  and  yet  is  in  itself  indifferent 
The  other  day  there  came  in  a  well-dressed 
ytmng  fellow,  and  two  gentlemen  of  this 
species  immediately  fell  a  whispering  his 
piedigree.  I  could  overhear,  by  brroks, 
•She  was  his  aunt;'  then  an  answer,  'Ay, 
she  was  of  the  mother's  side;'  then  again  m 
a  little  lower  vcrice,  '  His  father  wore  gene- 
rally a  darker  wig;'  answer,  'Not  much, 
but  this  gentleman  wears  higher  heels  to 
his  shoes.' 

As  the  inquisitive,  in  my  opinion,  are  such 
merely  from  a  vacancy  in  their  own  imagi- 
nations, there  is  nothing  methinks  so  dan- 
eenms  as  toeoramunicate  secrets  to  them; 
lor  the  same  temper  of  inquiry  makes  them 
as  impertinently  communicative  3  but  no 
nan,  tciough  he  converses  with  them,  need 
pat  himself  in  their  pwwer,  for  they  wUl  be 
contented  with  matters  of  less  moment  as 
welL  When  there  is  fiiel  enough,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  is. — ^Thus  the  ends  of  sen- 
tences in  the  newspapers,  as,  '  This  wants 
confirmation,' — '  This  occasions  many  spe- 
culations,' and  'Time  will  discover  the 
event,*  are  read  by  them,  and  conndered 
not  as  mere  expletives. 

One  may  see  now  and  then  this  humour 
accomi>anied  with  an  insatiable  desire  of 
knowing  what  passes,  without  turning  it  to 
any  use  in  the  world  but  merely  their  own 
entertainment,  A  mind  which  is  gratified 
this  way  is  adapited  to  humour  and  plea- 
santry, and  formed  for  an  unconcerned  cha- 
racter in  the  world;  and  like  mvself  to  be  a 
mere  Spectator.  This  curiosity,  without 
malice  or  self-interest,  lays  up  in  the  ima- 
gination a  m^;azine  of  circumstances  which 
cannot  but  entertain  when  they  are  produced 
in  conversation.  If  one  were  to  know,  from 
the  man  of  the  first  quality  to  the  meanest 
servant,  the  diflferent  mtrignes,  sentiments, 

gleasnres,  and  interests  ofmankind,  would 
not  be  thj;  most  plea^g  entertainment 
.maginable  to  enjoy  so  constant  a  farce,  as 
the  observing  mankind  much  more  different 
from  themselves  in  their  secret  thoughts 
and  public  actions,  than  in  their  night-caps 
and  long  periwigs? 

•Mk.  Spectator,— Pkitarch  tells  us. 


that  Caius  Gracchus,  the  Roman,  was  fre- 
quently hurried  by  his  passion  into  so  loud 
and  tumultuous  a  way  of  speaking,  and  so 
strained  his  voice  as  not  to  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed. To  remedy  this  excess,  he  had  an 
ingenious  servant,  by  name  Licinius,  always 
attending  liim  with  a  pitch-pipe,  or  instru- 
ment to  regulate  the  voice;  who,  whenever 
he  heard  ms  master  begin  to  be  high,  im- 
mediately touched  a  soft  note,  at  which  'tis 
said,  Cuus  would  presently  abate  uid  grow 
calm.    ' 

'  Upon'  recollecting  this  stoiy,  I  have  fre  • 
quently  wondered  that  this  usefiil  instru 
ment  should  have  been  sn  long  discontinued, 
especially  since  we  find  that  this  good  office 
of  Licinius  has  preserved  his  memorjr  fbr 
many  hundred  years,  which,  methinks, 
should  have  encouraged  some  one  to  have 
revived  it,  if  not  for  the  public  good,  yet 
for  his  own  credit  It  may  be  objected,  that 
our  loud  talkers  '.are  so  fond  of  their  own 
noise,  that  thev  would  not  take  it  well  to  be 
checked  by  their  servants.  But  granting 
this  to  be  true,  nirely  any  of  their  near«« 
have  a  very  good  title  to  play  a  soft  note  in 
their  own  defence.  To  be  short,  no  Lici- 
nius appearing,  and  the  noise  increasing,  I 
was  r^Mved  to  give  this  late  long  vacation 
to  the  good  of  my  country;  and  I  have  at 
length  oy  the  as^stance  of  an  ingenicHis 
artist  (who  works  for  the  Royal  Society,) 
almost  completed  my  design,  and  shall  be 
ready  in  a  short  time  to  furnish  the  public 
with  what  number  of  these  instruments 
they  please,  either  to  lodge  at  cofFee-houses, 
or  carrjr  for  their  own  private  use.  In  the 
mean  time  I  shall  pay  that  respect  to  seve^ 
ral  gentlemen,  who  I  know  will  be  in  dan- 
ger of  offending  against  this  instrument,  to 
give  them  notice  of  it  by  private  letters,  in 
which  I  shall  only  write,  "  Get  a  Licinius." 

'  I  should  now  trouble  you  no  longer,  but 
that  I  must  not  conclude  without  desiring 
you  to  accept  one  of  these  pijjes,  which 
shall  be  left  for  vou  with  Buckley;  and 
which  I  hope  will  be  serviceable  to  you, 
^ce  as  you  are  silent  yourself,  you  are 
most  open  to  the  insults  of  the  noisv.  lam, 
sir,  &c  W.  B.' 

<  I  had  almost  forgot  to  inform  you,  that 
as  an  improvement  in  this  instrument,  there 
will  be  a  particular  note,  which  I  call  a 
hush-note;  and  this  is  to  be  made  use  of 
against  a  long  story,  swearing,  obsceneness, 
and  the  Uke. 

T. 
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— — Spint  adlHW  Bmsr, 

YiTaDtqmeonmini  calom 

JBiMa  Idikut  futOK.—Htr.  Lib.  4.  Od.  ix.  la 
Nor  Btppho't  anwroiw  flanmi  dee*T, 
Her  livinf  songs  preserve  their  rhanninnf  art, 
Her  Terse  still  breatbes  the  passions  of  Der  heart. 

Fruiuit. 

Among  the  many  famous  pieces  of  an- 
tiquity which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome, 
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there  is  the  trunk  of  a  statue  which  has  lost 
the  arms,  legs,  and  head ;  but  discovers  such 
an  exquisite  workmanship  in  what  remains 
of  it,  that  Michael  Angelo  declared  he  had 
learned  his  whole  art  from  it.  Indeed  he 
studied  it  so  attentively,  that  he  made  most 
of  his  statues,  and  even  his  pictures,  in  that 
gusto,  to  make  use  of  the  Italian  phrase; 
lor  which  reason  this  maimed  statue  is  still 
called  Michael  Angelo's  school. 

A  fragment  of  Sappho,  which  I  design 
for  the  subject  of  this  paper,  is  in  as  great 
reputation  amon^  the  poets  and  critics,  as 
the  mutilated  figure  above-mentioned  is 
among  the  statuaries  and  painters.  Several 
of  our  countrymen,  and  Mr.  Dryden  in  pai^ 
ticular,  seem  very  often  to  have  copied  after 
it  in  their  dramatic  writings,  and  in  thdr 
poems  upon  love. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  occa^on 
of  this  ode,  the  English  reader  will  enter 
into  the  beauties  of  it,  if  he  supposes  it  to 
have  been  written  in  the  person  of  a  lover 
ritting  by  his  mistress.  •  I  shall  set  to  view 
three  different  copies  of  this  beautiful  ori- 
ginal; the  first  is  a  translation  by  Catullus, 
the  second  by  Monsieur  Boileau,  and  the 
last  by  a  gentleman  whose  tr^slation  of 
the  Hymn  to  Venus  has  been  so  deservedly 
admired.* 

AD  LESBIAH, 

IBs  mi  par  atn  deo  vidttur, 
JZIa,  li/as  est.  nqunn  in—. 
Old  tiimu  advtrm  Umtidem  U 

^KUlt,fMdiL 

DaktrUmfm;  aiiwn ;■«< mmii 
Xrfpit  tensiu  mihi :  nam  timulu^ 
iMUa,  aitpai,  iriJUi  —t  nptr  vu 

Clttod  loqaar  ameu. 

Xn/tM  uittrftt:  (ai«i>  ni  artuM 
rUmma  lUmoiut.'  tnitiL  tmftt 
T\%lii%nt  aurtM :  gemina  tegitntur 

Ijumina  neeU* 

My  learned  reader  will  know  very  well 
the  reason  why  one  of  these  verses  is  printed 
in  Roman  letter;  and  if  he  compares  this 
translation  with  the  original,  will  find  that 
the  three  first  stanzas  are  rendered  almost 
word  for  word,  and  not  only  with  the  same 
elegance,  but,  with  the  same  short  turn  of 
expresaon  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the 
Gred:,  and  so  peculiar  to  the  Sapphic  ode. 
I  cannot  imagine  for  what  reason  Madam 
Dacier  has  told  us,  that  this  ode  of  Sappho 
is  preserved  entire  in  Longinus,  since  it  is 
manifest  to  any  one  who  looks  into  that 
aathor's  quotaticn  (rf  it,  that  there  must  at 
least  have  been  another  stanza,  wluch  is  not 
transmitted  to  us. 

The  second  translation  of  this  fragment 
which  I  shall  here  cite,  is  that  of  MonMcur 
B^eau. 

Hennnxl  qui  ptt*  de  tol,  poor  M  wale  foupiie: 
Qui  JouH  da  lilaMr  de  t'enlendra  perler : 
dni  te  Toit  qoehpiefMi  doueemcnt  lut  aoiwln, 
Lm  dieux.  dins  son  bonheur,  peuvent-ils  I'egalerf 

Je  wne  de  veine  en  veine  one  sablile  flammo 
Courir  par  tout  nion  corpe,  li-tAt  que  je  te  voti: 
Et  dani  les  doux  transports,  ou  s'ecare  mon  aaa. 
Je  ne  acauroii  trtjurer  de  langue*  ni  de  roix. 


•Bee  No.  an. 


Un  naa^e  eonfus  ae  repaad  aor  ma  v\a, 
Jq.n'enten8  plus,  je  tombe  en  de  deuces  lanfoean; 
Et  p)le,  sans  haleine,  interdite,  esperdaS, 
Un  IVisaon  me  saisit,  je  tremble,  je  me  meun. 

The  reader  will  see  that  this  is  rather 
an  imitation  than  a  translation.  The  cir- 
cumstances do  not  lie  so  thick  together, 
and  follow  one  another  with  that  vehe- 
mence and  emotion  as  in  the  original.  In 
short.  Monsieur  Boilean  has  g}ven  us  all 
the  poetry,  but  not  all  the  passicm  cf  this 
famous  fragment  I  shall,  in  the  last  place, 
present  my  reader  with  the  &iglish  trans- 
lation. 

Blest  as  th'  Immortal  gods  i*  be. 
The  ^oath  vbo  fbndl/ site  b]r  tbee,' 
And  bears  and  sees  thee  all  Uie  wbite 
Softljr  speak  and  sweeUy  smile. 

Twas  this  depriv'd  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  raisM  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  I  faz'd,  in  uansport  tost, 
M;  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost: 

My  bosom  iMow'd :  the  subtle  flame 
Ban  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung; 
My  ears  with  hollow  marmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  w«f«  chilTd ; 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  tbrill'd ; 
Mr  feeUe  pulse  forgot  to  play ; 
I  fainted,  sunk,  and  dy'd  away. 

Instead  of  giving  any  character  of  this 
last  translation,  I  shall  deare  my  learned 
reader  to  look  into  the  criticisms  wUch 
Longinus  has  made  upon  the  orijg^nal.  By 
that  means  he  will  know  to  which  of  the 
translations  he  ought  to  give  the  preference. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  this  translation  is 
written  in  the  very  spirit  of  Sappho,  and 
as  near  the  Greek  as  the  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage will  jKwably  suffer. 

Longinus  has  observed,  that  this  descrip- 
tion oflove  in  Sappho  is  an  exact  copy  of 
nature,  and  that  all  the  drcumstanoes, 
which  follow  one  another  in  such  a  hurry 
of  sentiments,  notwithstanding  they  appear 
repugnant  to  each  other,  are  really  such  as 
happen  in  the  frenzies  of  love.  ^ 

I  wonder,  that  not  one  of  the  critics  or 
editors,  through  whose  hands  this  ode  has 
passed,  has  taken  occasion  from  it  to  men- 
tion a  circumstance  related  by  Plutarch. 
That  author,  in  the  famous  story  of  Antio- 
chus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Stratonice,  his 
mothei^in-law,  (and  not  daring  to  discover 
his  passion,)  pretended  to  be  cxmfinedto 
his  bed  by  sickness,  tells  us,  that  Erasis- 
tratus,  the  physician,  found  out  the  nature 
of  his  distemper  by  those  symptoms  of  love 
which  he  had  learnt  from  Sappho's  writ- 
ings. Stratonice  was  in  the  room  of  the 
love-sick  prince,  when  these  symptom 
'  discovered  themselves  to  his  physician;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  they  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  Sappho  here  de- 
scribes in  a  lover  sitting  by  his  mMtrea. 
The  story  of  Antiochus  is  so  well  known, 
that  I  need  not  add  the  sequel  of  it,  whicB 
has  no  relation  to  my  present  subject 
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Homines  ad  deos  nulla  K  propriua  accedunt,  quam 
■ftltttem  faominibus  dando. — tScU. 

Men  resemble  tlw  goda  in  notlling  ao  mnch  aa  Ib 
Mat  food  to  their  feUow-creatorea. 

HoMAK  nature  appears  a  very  de#nned, 
or  a  very  beautiful  otject,  according  to  the 
different  lights  in  which  it  is  viewed.  When 
we  see  men  of  inflamed  passions,  or  of 
wicked  designs,  tearing  one  another  to 
pieces  by  open  violence,  or  undermining 
each  other  by  secret  treachery;  when  we 
observe  base  and  narrow  ends  pursued  by 
ignominious  and  dishonest  means;  when 
we  behold  men  mixed  in  society  as  if  it 
were  for  the  destruction  of  it;  we  are  even 
ashamed  of  our  species,  and  out  of  humour 
with  cur  own  being.  But  in  another  light, 
when  we  behold  them  mild,  good,  and  oe- 
nevolent,  fiill  of  a  generous  regard  for  the 
public  prosperity,  compassionating  each 
other's  distresses,  and  rebeving  each  other's 
wants,  we  can  hardly  believe  they  are 
creatures  of  the  same  icind.  In  this  view 
they  appear  gods  to  each  other,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  noblest  power,  that  of  dcnng 
good;  and  the  greatest  compliment  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  make  to  our  own  being, 
has  been  by  calling  this  disposition  of  mind 
fanmanity.  We  cannot  but  observe  a  plea-, 
sure  arising  in  our  own  breast  upon  the 
seeing  or  hearing  of  a  generous  action,  even 
when  we  are  wholly  disinterested  in  it  I 
cannot  give  a  more  proi}er  instance  of  this, 
than  by  a  letter  from  Pliny,  in  which  he 
recommends  a  friend  in  the  most  handsome 
manner,  and  methinks  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  know  the  success  of  this  epistle, 
though  each  party  concerned  in  it  has  been 
w  many  hunared  years  in  his  grave; 

'  To  Mtuchnu*, 

•What  I  should  gladly  do  for  any  friend 
of  yours,  I  think  I  may  now  with  confidence 
request  for  a  friend  of  mine.  ArrianusMa- 
tunus  is  the  most  considerable  man  of  his 
country:  when  I  call  him  so,  I  do  not  speak 
with  relation  to  his  fortune,  though  that  is 
very  plentiful,  but  to  his  integrity,  justice, 
gravity,  and  prudence;  his  advice  is  usefiil 
to  me  m  business,  and  his  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  learning.  His  fidelity,  truth,  and 
good  understanding  are  very, great;  besides 
this,  he  loves  me  as  you  do,  than  which,  I 
cannot  say  any  thing  that  signifies  a  warmer 
affection.  He  has  nothing  that's  aspiring; 
and,  though  he  might  rise  to  the  highest 
order  of  nobility,  he  keeps  himself  in  an 
inferior  rank:  yet  I  think  myself  bound  to 
use  my  endeavours  to  serve  and  promote 
him;  and  would  therefore  find  the  means 
of  adding  something  to  his  honours  while 
he  neither  expects  nor  knows  it,  nay, 
Aough  he  should  refuse  it  Something,  m 
short,  I  would  have  for  him,  that  may  be 
honourable,  but  not  troublesome;  and  I  en- 
treat that  you  will  procure  him  the  first 
thing  of  this  kind  that  offers,  by  which  you 


will  not  only  oblige  me,  but  him  also;  for 
though  he  does  not  covet  it,  I  know  he  will 
be  as  grateful  in  acknowledging  your  bvour 
as  if  he  had  asked  it' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — The  reflections  in 
some  of  your  papers  on  the  servile  manner 
of  education  now  in  use,  have  given  birth 
to  an  ambition,  which,  unless  you  discoun- 
tenance it,  will,  1  doubt,  engage  me  in  a 
very  difficult,  though  not  ungratefiil  adven- 
ture. I  am  about  to  undertake,  for  the  sake 
of  the  British  youth,  to  insti-uct  them  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  most  dangerous 
page  in  Vir^  or  Homer  may  be  read  by 
them  with  much  pleasure,  and  with  per- 
fect safety  to  their  persons. 

'  Could  I  prev^l  so  &r  as  to  be  honoured 
with  the  protection  of  some  few  of  them, 
(for  I  am  not  hero  enou^  to  rescue  many,) 
my  design  is  to  retire  with  them  to  an  agree- 
able sohtude,  though  within  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  city,  for  the  convenience  of  their 
being  instructed  in  music,  dancing,  drawings 
designing,  or  any  other  such  accomplish- 
ments, which  it  is  conceived  may  make  as 
proper  diverrions  for  them,  and  almost  as 
pleasant,  as  the  littie  sordid  games  which 
dirty  school-boys  are  so  much  delighted 
with.  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  how  such 
a  pretty  society,  conversing  with  none  be- 
neath uiemselves,  and  sometimes  admit- 
ted, as  perhaps  not  unentertaining  parties, 
amongst  better  company,  commended  and 
caressed  fw  their  little  performances,  and 
turned  by  such  conversations  to  a  certain 
gallantry  of  soul,  might  be  brought  early 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  polite 
English  writers.  This  having  given  them 
some  tolerable  taste  of  books,  they  would 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  Latin 
tongue  by  methods  far  easier  than  those  in 
Lilly,  with  as  litUe  difficulty  or  reluctance 
as  young  ladies  leam  to  speak  French,  or 
to  sing  Italian  operas.  When  they  had  ad- 
vanced thus  far,  it  would  be  time  to  form 
their  taste  something  more  exactiy.  One 
that  had  any  true  relish  of  fine  writing, 
might  with  great  pleasure  both  to  himself 
and  them,  run  over  together  with  them  the 
best  Roman  historians,  poets,  and  orators, 
and  point  out  their  more  remarkable  beau- 
ties, give  them  a  short  scheme  of  chrono- 
logy, a  littie  view  of  geography,  medals, 
astronomy,  or  what  else  might  best  feed 
the  busy  inquisitive  humour  so  natural  to 
that  age.  Such  of  them  as  had  the  least 
spark  of  genius,  when  it  was  once  awakened 
by  the  shining  thoughts  and  great  senti- 
ments of  those  admired  writers,  could  not, 
I  believe,  be  easily  withheld  from  attempt- 
ing that  more  Afficult  sister  language, 
whose  exalted  beauties  they  would  have 
heard  so  often  celebrated  as  the  pride  and 
wonder  of  the  whole  learned  world.  In  the 
mean  while,  it  would  be  requisite  to  exer- 
cise their  style  in  writing  any  littie  pieces 
that  ask  more  of  fancy  than  of  judginent: 
and  that  frequentiy  in  their  native  lan- 
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gaage,  which  evenr  one,  roethinks,  should 
be  most  concerned  to  cultivate,  especially 
letters,  in  which  a  gentleman  must  have  so 
frequent  occasions  to  distinguish  himself. 
A  set  of  genteel  good-natured  youtiis  fallen 
into  such  a  manner  of  life,  would  form  al- 
most a  little  academy,  and  doubtless  prove 
no  such  contemptible  companions,  as  might 
not  often  tempt  a  wiser  man  to  mingle  him- 
self in  their  diversions,  and  draw  them  ipto 
such  serious  sports  as  might  prove  nothing 
less  instructing  than  the  gravest  lessons.  I 
doubt  not  but  it  might  be  made  some  of 
their  favourite  plays,  to  contend  which  of 
them  should  recite  a  beautiful  part  of  a 
poem  or  oration  most  gracefully,  or  some- 
times to  join  in  acting  a  scene  of  Terence, 
Sophocles,  or  our  own  Shakspeare.  The 
cause  of  Milo  might  again  be  pleaded 
before  more  favourable  judges,  CxEsar  a 
second  time  be  taught  to  tremble,  and  an- 
nother  race  of  Athenians  be  afresh  enraged 
at  the  ambition  of  another  Philip.  Amidst 
these  noble  amusements,  we  could  hope  to 
see  the  early  dawnings  of  their  imagination 
daily  brighten  into  sense,  their  innocence 
improve  into  virtue,  and  their  unexperi- 
enced good-nature  directed  to  a  generous 
love  of  their  country.    I  am,  &c.*        T. 


No.  231.]    Saturday,  MveTnber  24,  IMl. 


OpidorlOrieUtl^—      JHn<.TUi.7& 
O  modetfyl  O  pietyl 

Looking  over  the  letters  which  I  have 
lately  received  from  ray  correspondents,  I 
met  with  the  following  one,  which  is  writ- 
ten with  such  a  spirit  of  politeness,  that  I 
could  not  but  be  very  much  pleased  with  it 
my«df,  and,  question  not  but  it  will  be  as 
acceptable  to  the  reader. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^You,  who  are  no 
stranger  to  public  assemblies,  cannot  but 
have  observed  the  awe  they  often  strike  on 
such  as  are  obliged  to  exert  any  talent  be- 
fore them.  This  is  a  sort  of  elegant  dis- 
tress to  which  ingenuous  minds  are  the  most 
liable,  and  may  therefore  deserve  some  re- 
marks in  your  paper.  Many  a  brave  fellow, 
■who  has  put  his  enemy  to  flight  in  the  field, 
has  been  m  the  utmost  disoraer  upon  mak- 
ing a  speech  before  a  body  fnf  his  mends  at 
home.  One  would  think  there  was  some 
kind  of  foscination  in  the  eyes  of  a  large 
circle  of  people,  when  darting  all  together 
upon  one  jierson.  I  have  seen  a  new  actor 
in  a  tragedy  so  bound  up  by  it  as  to  be 
scarce  able  to  speak  or  move,  and  have 
expected  he  would  have  died  above  three 
acts  before  the  dagger  or  cup  of  ]>oison 
were  brought  in.  It  would  not  oe  amiss,  if 
such  a  one  were  at  first  to  be  introduced  as 
a  ^host,  or  a  statue,  until  he  recovered  his 
spirits,  and  grew  fit  for  some  living  part 

'As  this  sudden  desertion  of  one's  self 
shows  a  diffidence  which'  is  not  displearing, 
it  implies  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 


respect  to  an  audience  that  can  be.  It  is  a 
sort  of  mute  eloquence,  which  pleads  fbt 
their  favour  much  better  than  words  could 
do;  and  wc  find  their  generosity  naturally 
moved  to  support  those  who  are  in  so  much 
perplexity  to  entertain  them.  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  a  late  instance  of  this 
kind  at  the  opera  of  Almahide,  in  the  en- 
couragement given  to  a  young  anger,* 
whose  more  than  ordinary  concern  on  her 
first  appearance  recommended  her  no  less 
than  ner  agreeable  voice,  and  just  pei>- 
formance.  Mere  bashfiilness  without  merit 
is  awkward;  and  merit  without  modesty  in- 
solent. But  modest  merit  has  a  double  claim 
to  acceptance,  and  generally  meets  with  as 
many  patrons  as  beholders.    I  am,  &c. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  person  should  exert 
himself  to  advantage  in  an  assembly,  whe- 
ther it  be  his  part  either  to  sing  or  spealu 
who  lies  under  too  great  oppresuons  oC 
modesty.  I  remember,  upon  talking  with  a 
friend  of  mine  concerning,  the  force  of  pro- 
nunciation, our  discourse  led  us  into  the  enu- 
meration of  the  several  organs  of  speech 
which  an  orator  ought  to  have  in  perfec- 
tion, as  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  the  lips,  the 
nose,  the  palate,  and  the  windpipe.  '  Upon 
which,'  says  my  friend,  '  you  have  omitted 
the  most  material  organ  of  them  all,  aud 
that  is  the  forehead.' 

But  notwithstanding  an  excess  of  mode^ 
obstructs  the  tongue,  and  renders  it  unfit 
for  its  offices,  a  due  proportion  ctf  it  is 
thought  so  requisite  to  an  oratta-,  that  rhe- 
toricians have  recommended  it  to  their  dis- 
ciples as  a  particular  in  their  art.  Cicero 
tells  us  that  he  never  liked  an  orator  who 
did  not  appear  in  some  little  confunoii  at 
the  beginning  of  his  speech,  and  confesses 
that  he  himself  never  entered  upon  an  ora- 
tion without  trembling  and  concern.  It  is 
indeed  a  kind  of  deference  which  is  doe  to 
a  great  assembly,  and  seldom  fiuls  to  raise 
a  benevolence  in  the  au<Uence  towards  the 
person  who  speaks.  My  correspondent  has 
t^en  notice  that  the  bravest  men  often  ap- 
pear timorous  on  these  occasions,  as  indeed 
we  may  observe,  that  there  is  generally  no 
creature  more  impudent  than  a  coward; 

Linfaa  melior,  Md  frigid*  hello 

Oexterm Firg.  .S«.  xi.  S38. 

Bold  >t  the  cooncil-boaFd  : 

Bat  caution*  in  tin  field,  be  alnnn'd  tk»  awonl. 

JTrydtak 

A  bold  tongue  and  a  feeble  arm  are  the 
qualifications  of  Drances  in  Virgil;  as  Ho- 
mer, to  express  a  man  both  thnonxis  and 
saucy,  makes  use  of  a  kind  of  point,  which 
is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings; 
namely,  that  he  had  the  eyes  of  a  dog,  bu» 
the  heart  of  a  deer,  f 

A  just  and  reasonable  modesty  does  net 
only  recommend  eloquence,  but  sets  off 
every  great  talent  which  a  man  caa  be  pws- 
sessed  of.  It  heightens  all  the  virtues  wucb 


*  Mn.  B*ri>ier.   Bee  a  cnrion*  aecoant  of  thi*  Ud7  ia 
Sir  John  HiwkiBt'a  HiatOfT  ofHuue,  nl.T.p.  UL 
t  Iliad,  L»S. 
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A  accompanies;  like  the  shades  in  paintinp, 
k  nuses  and  rounds  eveiy  figure,  and  makes 
Ae  colours  mare  beautiful  though  not  so 
gbtrine  as  they  would  be  without  it. 

Modesty  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also 
a  enard  to  virtue.  It  is  a  kind  of  quick  and 
d&cate  feeling  in  the  soul;  which  makes 
her  shrink  and  withdraw  herself  from  every 
tbbig  that  has  dai^er  in  it  It  is  such  an 
cixqiusite  sensibility,  as  warns  her  to  shun 
the  €rst  appearance  of  every  thing  which 
icbaitfoL 

I  cannot  at  present  recollect  either  the 
^ace  or  time  <n  what  I  am  g<nng  to  men- 
tion; but  I  have  read  somewhere  in  the 
history  of  ancient  Greece,  that  the  women 
of  the  country  were  sdzed  with  an  un- 
accountable melancholy,  which  disposed 
several  of  them  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves. The  senate,  after  having  tried 
many  expe^ents  to  prevent  this  self-mur- 
der, which  wasi  so  ftequent  among  them, 
pub^hed  an  edict,  that  if  any  woman 
whatever  should  lay  violent  hands  upon 
herself,  her  corpse  should  be  expcaed 
naked  in  the  street,  and  dragged  about  the 
city  in  the  most  public  manner.  This  e<^ct 
ifflmedUtely  put  a  stop  to  the  practice 
which  was  before  so  common.  We  may 
see  in  this  instance  the  strength  of  female 
modesty,  which  was  able  to  overcome  the 
violence  even  of  madness  and  despair.  The 
fear  of  shame  in  the  ftiir  sex,  was  in  those 
days  more  prevalent  than  that  of  death. 

If  modesty  has  so  great  an  influence  over 
oar  actions,  and  is  in  many  cases  so  impreg- 
nable a  fence  to  virtue;  what  can  more  un- 
dermine morality  than  that  politeness  which 
reigns  among  the  unthinking  part  of  man- 
kktd,  and  treats  as.  unfitshiona&le  the  most 
mgenuoas  part  of  our  behaviour;  which  re- 
commends impndence  as  good-breeding, 
and  keeps  a  man  always  in  countenance, 
not  because  he  is  innocent,  but  because  he 
is  shameless? 

Seneca  thought  modesty  so  great  a  check 
to  vice,  that  he  prescribes  to  us  the  prac- 
tice of  it  in  secret,  and  advises  »is  to  raise  it 
m  oursdves  upon  imaginary  occarions,  when 
such  as  are  real  do  not  offer  themselves;  for 
Ois  is  the  meanmg  of  his  precept.  That 
irhen  we  are  by  oursdves,  and  in  our  great- 
est soUtndes,  we  should  fancy  that  Cato 
stands  before  us  and  sees  every  tWng  we 
da  In  short,  if  you  banish  Modesty  out  at 
the  worid,  she  carries  away  with  her  half 
the  virtue  that  is  in  it. 

After  these  reflections  on  modesty,  as  it 
b  a  virtue,  I  must  observe,  that  there  is  a 
vidoos  modesty  which  justly  deserves  to  be 
ridiculed,  and  which  those  persons  very 
often  discover  who  value  therosdves  most 
.ipon  a  wdl-bred  confidence.  Thishappens 
when  a  man  is  ashamed  to  act  up  to  his 
reason,  and  would  not  upon  any  consdera- 
tion  be  surprised  i*  the  praence  (rf  those 
duties,  for  Ae  perfarmance  of  which  he 
was  sent  into  the  wortd.  Many  an  impu- 
dent UbntiM  wauld  hhiihtobeoiwgbt  0 
i3 


a  serious  discourse,  and  would  scarce  be 
able  to  show  his  head,  after  having  dis- 
closed -a  religious  thought  Decency  of  be- 
haviour, all  outward  show  of  virtue,  and 
abhorrence  of  vice,  are  carefiilly  avoided 
by  this  set  of  shamed-faced  people,  as  what 
would  disparage  thdrgayety  of  temper,  and 
infallibly  bring  them  to  dishonour.  This  is 
such  a  poorness  of  spirit,  such  a  despicable 
cowardice,  such  a  degenerate  abject  state 
of  mind,  as  one  would  think  human  nature 
incapahle  ot,  id  we  not  meet  with  frequent 
instances  of  it  in  ordinary  conversation. 

There  is  another  kind  of  vicious  modesty 
which  makes  a  man  ashamed  of  his  person, 

.    •       ....        .    •       f • !.:»  «n..AM^r     ^n  fl.A 


his  birth,  his  profession,  his  poverty,  or  the 
like  misfortunes,  which  it  was  not  his  choice 
to  prevent,  and  is  not  in  his  power  to  rectify. 
If  a  man  appears  ridiculous  by  any  of  the 
afore-mentioned  circumstances,  he  becomes 
much  more  so  by  being  out  of  countenance 
for  them.  They  should  rather  give  him 
occasion  to  exert  a  noble  H*'"?''  ^™^  *°  P^' 
liate  those  imperfections  which  are  not  m 
his  power,  by  thMe  perfections  which  are; 
or  to  use  a  very  witty  allusion  of  an  eminent 
author,  he  should  imitate  Cxsar,  who,  be- 
cause his  head  was  bald,  covered  that  de- 
fect with  laurds.  C 


Na  232.]  Monday,  ^/bvem^er  26,  ITll. 
NUiU  Imigiuiido  jlorlim  •^^'"^J;^  ^^  j^ 
By  bestowing  nothinf  be  acquired'  glory. 
Mx  wise  and  good  friend,  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  divides  himself  tdmost  wually 
between  the  town  and  the  country.  Mistime 
in  town  is  given  up  to  the  public,  and  the 
managementofhis  private  fortune;  andafteP 
every  three  or  four  days  spent  in  this  man- 
ner, he  retires  for  as  many  to  his  seat  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  town,  to  the  enioyment 
of  himself  his  family,  and  his  friend.  Thus 
bu^ness  and  pleasure,  or  rather,  in  Sir  An- 
drew, labour  and  rest,  recommend  each 
other.  They  take  their  turns  with  so  quick 
a  vidsntude,  that  neither  becomes  a  habit, 
or  takes  poasesaon  of  the  whole  man;  nor 
is  it  posable  he  should  be  surfeited  with 
dther.  I  often  see  him  at  our  dub  in  good 
humour,  and  yet  sometimes  too  with  an  air 
of  care  in  his  looks:  but  in  his  country  re- 
treat he  is  always  unbent,  and  such  a  com- 
panion as  I  coiud  desire;  and  therefore  I 
seldom  fwl  to  make  one  with  him  when  he 
is  pleased  to  invite  me. 

The  other  day,  as  soon  as  we  were  got 
into  his  chariot,  two  or  three  beggars  cai 
each  ride  hung  upon  the  doors,  and  soli- 
dt«l  our  charity  with  the  usual  rtietoric  of 
a  sick  wife  or  husband  at  home,  three  or 
four  hdpless  little  children  all  starving  with 
cdd  and  hunger.  We  were  forced  to  part 
with  some  money  to  get  rid  of  thdr  impor- 
tunity; and  then  we  proceeded  on  our  jour- 
ney with  the  blesangs  and  acclamations  of 
1  these  pcojiSk 
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'  Well,  then,*  gays  Sir  Andrew,  '  we  go 
off  with  the  prayers  and  good  wishes  of  the 
beggars,  and  perhaps  too  our  healths  will 
be  drunk  at  the  next  ale-house:  so  all  we 
shall  be  able  to  value  ourselves  upon,  is, 
that  we  have  promoted  the  trade  of  the  vic- 
tualler and  the  excises  of  the  government 
But  how  few  ounces  of  wool  do  we  see  upon 
the  backs  of  these  poor  creatures?  And 
when  thev  shall  next  fall  in  our  way,  they 
will  hardly  be  better  dressed;  they  must 
always  live  in  rags  to  look  like  cdijects  of 
compassion.  If  their  famiUes  too  are  such 
as  they  are  represented,  it  is  certain  they 
cannot  be  better  clothed,  and  must  be  a 
great  deal  worse  fed.  One  would  think 
potatoes  should  be  all  their  bread,  and  their 
drink  the  pure  element;  and  then  what 
goodly  customers  are  the  farmers  like  to 
have  for  their  wool,  com,  and  cattle?  Such 
customers,  and  such  aconsumptitm,  cani^ot 
choose  but  advance  the  landed  interest,  and 
h(dd  up  the  rents  of  the  gentlemen. 

'  But  of  all  men  living,  we  merchants, 
who  Hve  by  buying  and  selling,  ought  never 
to  encourage  beggars.  The  goods  which 
we  export  are  indeed  the  product  of  the 
lands,  but  much  the  greater  part  of  their 
value  is  the  labour  of  the  people:  but  how 
much  of  these  people's  labour  shall  we  ex- 
port whilst  we  nire  them  to  sit  still?  The 
very  alms  they  receive  from  us  are  thl 
wages  of  idleness.  I  have  often  thought 
that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  tsdce 
relief  from  the  parish,  or  to  ask  it  in  the 
street,  until  he  has  first  purchased  as  much 
as  possible  of  his,  own  livelihood  by  the  la- 
bour of  his  own  hands;  and  then  the  public 
ought  (xily  to  be  taxed  to  make  ^pod  the 
deficiency.  If  this  rule  was  strictly  ob- 
served we  should  see  every  where  such  a 
multitude  of  new  labourers,  as  would  in  all 
probability,  reduce  the  prices  of  all  our 
manu&ctures.  It  is  the  very  life  of  mer- 
chandise to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear.  The 
merchant  oug;ht  to  tnake  his  outset  as 
cheap  as  possible,  that  he  may  find  the 
greater  profit  upon  his  returns;  and  nothing 
will  enable  him  to  do  this  like  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  labour  upon  all  our  manu- 
factures. This  too  would  be  the  ready  way 
to  increase  the  number  of  our  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  abatement  of  the  price  of  the 
manufacture  would  pay  for  the  carriage  of 
it  to  more  <Ustant  countries;  and  this  con- 
sequence would  be  equally  beneficial  both 
to  the  landed  and  trading  interests.  As  so 
great  an  addition  of  labouring  hands  would 
produce  this  happy  consequence  both  to  the 
merchant  and  the  gentleman,  our  libNerality 
to  common  beggars,  and  every  other  ob- 
struction to  the  mcreaae  of  labourers,  must 
be  equally  pernicious  to  both.' 

Sr  Andrew  then  went  on  to  affirm,  that 
the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  our  manufac- 
tures by  the  addition  of  so  many  new  hands, 
would  DC  no  inconveiuence  to  any  man;  but 
observing  I  was  something  startled  at  the 
uaertion,  h^  made  a  short  panse,  and  then 


resumed  the  discourse.  'It  may  seem,' says 
he,  '  a  paradox,  that  the  price  of  labour 
should  be  reduced  without  an  abatement  of 
wages,  or  that  wages  can  be  abated  without 
any  inconvenience  to  the  labourer,  and  yet 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  both  these 
things  may  happen.  The  wages  of  the  la- 
bourers make  the  greatest  part  of  the  price 
of  every  thing  that  is  usefiil;  and  if  in  pro- 
portion with  the  wages  the  price  of  all  other 
things  should  be  abated,  every  labourer 
with  less  wages  would  still  be  able  to  pur- 
chase as  many  necessaries  of  life;  where 
then  would  be  the  inconvenience?  But  the 
price  of  labour  may  be  reduced  by  the  ad- 
dition of  more  hands  to  a  manu&cture,  and 
yet  the  wages  of  persons  remain  as  high  as 
ever.  The  admirable  Sr  William  Petty 
has  ^ven  examples  of  this  in  some  of  his 
writings:  one  of  them,  as  I  remember,  is 
that  of  a  watch,  which'  I  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  so  as  shall  suit  my  present  pur- 
pose. It  is.  cert^n  that  a  single  watch 
could  not  be  made  so  cheap  in  proportion 
by  only  one  man,  as  a  hundred  watches  by 
a  hundred;  for  as  there  is  a  vast  variety  in 
the  work,  no  one  person  could  equally  suit 
himself  to  tdl  the  parts  of  it:  the  manufoc- 
ture  would  be  tedious,  and  at  last  but  clum- 
sily perfDrmed.  But  if  a  hundred  watches 
were  to  be  made  by  a  hundred  men,  the 
cases  may  be  assigned  to  one,  the  dials  to 
another,  the  wheels  to  another,  the  springs 
to  another,  and  every  other  part  to  a  proper 
artist.  As  there  would  be  no  need  of  per- 
plexing any  one  person  with  too  much  va- 
riety, every  one  would  be  able  to  perform 
his  single  part  with  greater  skill  and  exp)e- 
diticm;  and  the  hundred  watches  would  be 
finished  in  one-fourth  part  of  the  time  of 
the  first  one,  and  every  one  of  them  at  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  cost,  though  the  wages 
of  every  man  were  equaL  The  reduction 
of  the  price  of  the  manufacture  would  in- 
crease the  demand  of  it,  all  the  same  hands 
would  be  still  employed,  and  as  well  paid. 
The  same  rule  will  hold  in  the  clothmg,  the 
shipping,  and  aill  other  trades  whatsoever. 
And  thus  an  addition  of  hands  to  our  manu- 
factures will  only  reduce  the  price  of  them; 
the  labourer  will  still  have  as  much  ws^es, 
and  will  consequendy  be  enabled  to  purchase 
more  conveniences  of  life,  so  that  every  in- 
terest in  the  nation  would  receive  a  benefit 
firom  the  increase  of  our  working  people. 

<  Besides  I  see  no  occasion  for  this  cha- 
rity to  common  beggars,  ance  every  begg^ 
is  an  inhabitant  of  a  parish,  and  every  pa- 
rish is  taxed  to  the  mantenance  of  their 
own  poor.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  be 
mightily  pleased  with  the  laws  which  have 
done  this,  which  have  provided  better  to 
feed  than  employ  the  poor.  We  have  a 
tradition  from  our  forefathers,  that  after 
the  first  of  those  laws  was  made,  they  were 
insulted  with  that  famous  song: 

Rant  Krrow  uid  CMt  tmy  care, 
Tbe  puiih  ii  bound  to  find  lu,  *& 

'  And  if  we  ^irill  be  10  good-natured  as  to 
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maintain  them  without  work,  they  can  do 
BO  less  in  return  than  sing  us  "  The  merry 

^What  then?  Am  I  asainst  all  acts  of 
charity?  God  forbidt  I  know  of  no  virtue 
ia  the  gospel  that  is  in  more  pathetic  ex- 
pressions recommended  to  our  practice.  "  I 
was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat, 
thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink,  naked  and 
ye  clothed  me  not,  a  stranger  and  ye  took 
roe  not  in,  mck  and  in  prison  and  ye  visited 
me  not."  Our  blessea  Saviour  treats  the 
exercise  or  neglect  of  cha:rity  towards  a 
poor  man,  as  the  performance  or  breach  of 
ttds  duty  towards  himself  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  obey  the  will  of  my  lord  and  master: 
and  therefore  if  an  industrious  man  shall 
submit  to  the  hardest  labour  and  coarsest 
fiu%,  rather  than  endure  the  shame  of 
taking  reUef  from  the  parish,  or  asking  it 
in  the  street,  that  is  the  hunery,  the  thirsty, 
tiie  naked;  and  I  ought  to  oelieve,  if  any 
man  is  come  hither  for  shelter  against  per- 
secution or  oppression,  this  is  the  stranger, 
and  I  ought  to  take  him  in.  If  any  country- 
man of  our  own  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
hifidels,  and  lives  in  a  state  of  miserable 
captivity,  this  is  the  man  in  prison,  and  I 
should  contribute  to  his  ransom.  I  oi^t 
to  give  to  an  ho6|ntal  of  invalids,  to  recover 
as  many  useful  subjects  as  I  can:  but  I  shall 
bestow  none  of  my  bounties  upon  an  alms- 
house of  idle  people;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son I  should  not  think  it  ^  reproach  to  me 
if  I  had  withheld  my  charity  from  those 
common  beggars.  But  we  jH^scribe  better 
rules  than  we  are  able  to  practise;  we  are 
ashamed  not  to  give  into  the  mistaken  man- 
ners of  our  country:  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  but  think  it  a  reproach  worse  than 
that  of  common  swearing,  that  the  idle  and 
the  abandoned  are  suffered  in  the  name  of 
heaven  and  all  that  is  sacred  to  extort  from 
christian  and  tender  minds  a  supply  to  a 
profligate  way  of  life,  that  is  always  to  be 
supported,  but  never  relieved.'  Z, 


Na  233.]     Tuesday,  Ifwember  27, 1711. 

^^nqoam  hsc  alnt  nostri  mfldiciDft  ftirorU 

Ant  dnu  Ule  malia  hominiim  mitofloere  dlflcat. 

ViTg.  EcL  z.  V.  Ml 

Aa  tf  tf  time,  my  raArinn  I  coald  eue ; 

Or  by  mjr  pains  liw  god  of  love  ippeue.— l>rrdra. 

I  SHALi.  in  this  paper  discharee  myself 
of  the  promise  I  have  made  to  the  public, 
by  obliging  them  with  a  translation  of  the 
Utde  Greek  manuscript,  wluch  is  said  to 
have  been  a  piece  oT  those  records  that 
were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Apdlo, 
npcn  the  promontory  of  Leucate.  It  is  a 
short  history  of  the  Lever's  Leap,  and  b 
inscribol,  'An  account  of  persons,  male 
and  femide,  who  offered  up  their  vows  in 
the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  the 
forty-sixth  Olympiad,  and  leaped  from  the 
promontory  oi  Leucate  into  the  Ionian  Sea, 
m  order  to  cure  themselves  of  the  pasaon 
of  tore.' 


This  account  is  very  dry  in  many  parts, 
as  only  mentioning  the  name  of  the  lover 
who  leaped,  the  person  he  leaped  for,  and 
rdating  m  short,  that  he  was  either  cured, 
or  killra,  or  maimed  by  the  fall.  It  indeed 
gives  the  names  of  so  many  who  died  by  it, 
that  it  would  have  looked  like  a  bill  of  mor- 
tality, had  I  translated  it  at  full  length;  I 
have  therefore  made  an  abridgment  of  it, 
and  only  extracted  such  particular  pas- 
sages as  have  something  extraordinary, 
either  in  the  case  or  in  the  cure,  or  in  the 
fate  of  the  person  who  is  mentioned  in  it. 
After  this  snort  preface  take  the  account 
as  follows: 

Battus,  the  son  of  Menalcas  the  Sicilian, 
leaped  for  Bombyca  the  musician:  got  rid 
of  his  pasmon  with  the  loss  of  his  right  leg 
and  arm,  which  were  broken  in  the  falL 

Melissa,  in  love  with  Daphnis,  very 
much  bruised,  but  escaped  with  life. 

Cynisca,  the  wife  trf  ^schines,  being  in 
love  with  Lycus;  and  iEschines  her  hus- 
band being  in  love  with  Eurilla;  (which  had 
made  this  married  couple  very  uneasy  to 
one  another  for  several  years)  both  the 
husband  and  the  wife  took  the  leap  by  con- 
sent; they  both  of  them  escaped,  and  have 
lived  very  happily  together  ever  since. 

Larissa,  a  virnn  rt  Thessaly,  deserted 
by  Plexippus,  after  a  courtship  of  three 
years;  she  stoiad  upon  the  brow  of  the  pro- 
mratory  for  some  time,  and  after  having 
thrown  down  a  ring,  a  bracelet,  and  a  little 
picture,  with  other  presents  which  she  had 
received  from  Plexippus,  she  threw  her- 
self into  the  sea,  and  was  taken  up  alive. 

N.  B.  Larissa  before  she  leaped  made 
an  offering  of  a  ^ver  Cupid  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo. 

Simztha,  in  love  with  Daphnis  the  Myn- 
diwi;  perished  in  the  fall. 

Charixus,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  in  love 
with  Rhodope  the  courtesan,  naving  spent 
his  whole  estate  upon  her,  was  advised  by 
his  sister  to  leap  in  the  beginning  of  his 
amour,  but  would  not  hearken  to  her  until 
he  was  reduced  to  his  last  talent;  being  for- 
saken by  Rhodope,  at  len^h  resolved  to 
take  the  leap.    Perished  in  it. 

Aridzus,  a  beautifiil  youth  of  Epirus,  in 
love  with  Praxinoe,  the  wife  of  Thespis; 
escaped  without  damage,  saving  only  uat 
two  erf  his  fore-teeth  were  struck  out  and 
his  nose  a  littie  flatted. 

Cleora,  a  widow  of  Ephesus,  being  in- 
consolable for  the  death  of  her  husband, 
was  resolved  to  take  this  leap  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  her  passion  for  his  memory;  but 
being  arrived  at  the  promontory,  she  there 
met  with  Dimachus  uie  Milesian,  and  after 
a  short  conversation  with  him,  laid  aside 
the  thoughts  of  her  leap,  and  married  him 
in  the  temple  of  Apolla 

N.  B.  Her  widow's  weeds  are  still  seen 
han^g  up  in  the  western  comer  of  the 
temide. 

Olphis,  the  fisherman,  having  received  a 
box  on  the  ear  from  Thestylis  the  dajr  be- 
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fore,  and  being  determined  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  her,  leaped,  and  escaped  with 
Hfe. 

Atalanta,  an  old  maid,  whose  cruelty  had 
several  years  before  driven  two  or  three 
despairing  lovers  to  tlys  leap;  being  now  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  love 
with  an  officer  of  Sparta,  broke  her  neck  in 
the  fall. 

Hipparchus,  b«ng  passionately  fond  of 
his  own  wife,  who  was  enamoured  of  Ba- 
thyllus,  leaped,  and  died  of  his  fall;  upon 
which  his  wife  married  her  gallant 

Tettyx,  the  dancing-master,  in  love  with 
Olympia,  an  Athenian  matron,  threw  him- 
self from  the  rock  with  g^reat,  agility,  but 
was  crippled  in  the  fall. 

Diagoras,  the  usurer,  in  love  with  his 
cook-maid;  he  peeped  several  tiroes  ortt 
the  precipice:  but  his  heart  misgiving  him, 
he  went  back  and  married  her  that  evening. 

Cinxdus,  after  having  entered  his  own 
name  in  the  Pythian  records,  being  asked 
the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  leaped 
for,  and  being  ashamed  to  discover  it,  he  was 
set  aside,  ana  not  sofTered  to  leap. 

Eunicia,  a  maid  of  Paphos,  aged  nine- 
teen, in  love  with  Eurybates.  Hurt  in  the 
fitll  but  recovered. 

N.  B.  This  was  the  second  time  of  her 
leaping. 

Hesperus,  a  young  man  of  Tarentum,  in 
love  with  his  master  s  daughter.  Drowned, 
the  boats  not  coming  in  soon  enough  to  his 
relief. 

Sappho  the  Lesbian,  in  love  with  Phaon, 
arrived  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  habited  like 
a  bride  in  garments  as  white  as  snow.  She 
wore  a  garland  of  myrtle  on  her  head,  and 
carried  m  her  hand  the  little  musical  in- 
strument of  her  own  invention.  After  hav- 
ing sung  an  hymn  to  Apollo,  she  hung  up 
her  ganand  on  one  side  of  his  altar,  ana  her 
harp  on  the  other.  She  then  tucked  up  her 
vestments  like  a  Spartan  vir^,  and  amidst 
thousands  of  spectators,  who  were  anxious 
for  her  safety,  and  oflFered  up  vows  for  her 
deliverance,  marched  directly  forwards  to 
the  utmost  summit  of  the  promontory, 
where  after  ha^ng  repeated  a  stanza  of 
her  own  verses,  which  we  could  not  hear, 
she  threw  herself  off  the  rock  with  such  an 
faitrepridity  as  was  never  before  observed  in 
any  who  had  attempted  that  dangerous 
leap.  Many  who  were  present  related,  that 
th^  saw  her  fall  into  the  sea,  from  whence 
she  never  rose  ag^;  though  there  were 
others  who  afSrmed  that  she  never  came  to 
the  bottom  of  her  leap,  but  that  she  was 
changed  into  a  swan  as  she  fell,  and  that 
they  saw  her  hovering  in  the  air  under  that 
shape.  But  whether  or  no  the  whiteness 
ana  fluttering  of  her  garments  might  not 
deceive  those  who  looked  upon  ner,  or 
whether  she  might  not  really  be  metamor- 
phosed into  that  mnacal  and  melancholy 
mrd,  is  still  a  doubt  among  the  Lesbians. 

Alcxus,  the  famous  lync  poet,  who  bad 
far  some  time  been  pasBcoatdy  In  k>ve  with 


Sappho,  arrived  at  the  promontoty  of  Leo- 
cate  that  very  evening,  tn  order  to  take  the 
leap  upon  her  account:  but  hearing  that 
Sappho  had  been  there  before  him,  and 
that  her  body  could  be  no  where  found,  he 
very  generously  lamented  her  fall,  and  is 
said  to  have  written  his  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-fifth ode  upon  that  occasion. 

Lea/ied  in  thU  Ofymfiiad, 

Males 134 

Females 136 
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Na234.]  fVednetday,  Mvember  28,1711. 

T«neia  In  unidlia  ak  erraiviuui. 

Ar.  Ob.  1.  Bat.  Ui  41. 

I  wi«h  ttiis  aiTor  In  7001  ftiepdiUy  nign'd. 

OwcJL 

Yon  very  often  hear  people,  after  a  story 
has  been  tdd  with  some  entertaining  cir- 
cumstances, tell  it  over  agtun  with  par- 
ticulars that  destroy  the  jest,  bnt  give  hght 
into  the  truth  of  the  narration.  This  sort 
of  veracity,  though  it  is  impertinent,  has 
something  amiable  in  it,  because  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  love  of  truth  even  in  fnvo- 
lous  occasions.  If  such  honest  amendments 
do  not  promise  an  agreeaWc  companion, 
they  do  a  sincere  friend;  for  which  reason 
one  should  allow  them  so  much  of  onr  time, 
if  we  fall  into  their  company,  as  to  set  us 
right  in  matters  that  can  do  us  no  manner 
(rf  harm,  whether  the  facts  be  one  way  or 
the  other.  Lies  which  are  told  out  of  arro- 
gance and  ostentation,  a  man  shddd  de- 
tect in  his  own  defence,  because  he  should 
not  be  triumphed  over.  Lies  whidi  are 
told  out  of  malice  he  should  expose,  both 
for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  tlie  TCstaS 
mankind,  because  every  man  should  rise 
ag^st  a  common  enemy:  but  the  officious 
liar,  many  have  argued,  is  to  be  excused, 
because  it  does  some  man  good,  and  no  man 
hurt  The  man  who  made  more  than  or- 
dinary speed  from  a  fight  in  which  the 
Athenians  were  beaten,  and  told  them  they 
had  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  put 
the  whole  city  into  the  utmost  joy  and  ex- 
ultation, was  checked  by  the  magistrates 
for  thi«  fidsehood;  but  excused  himself  by 
saying,  'O  Athenians!  am  I  your  enemj 
because  I  gave  you  two  happy  days?'  This 
fellow  did  to  a  whole  people  what  an  ac- 
qu^ntance  of  mine  does  every  day  he  lives, 
in  some  eminent  degree,  to  ]»rticalar  per- 
sons. He  is  ever  lying  people  into  good 
humour,  and  as  Plato  s^d  it  was  allowable 
in  phymcians  to  lie  to  their  patients  to  keep 
up  their  spirits,  I  am  half  doubtfid  whether 
mj  friend's  behaviour  is  not  as  excusable. 
His  manner  is  to  express  himself  surprised 
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at  the  cbeerfol  countenance  of  a  man  whom 
he  observes  diffident  of  himself;  and  gene- 
ralljr  by  that  means  make  his  he  a  truUi. 
He  wiu,  as  if  he  did  not  know  any  thing  of 
the  circumstance,  ask  one  whom  ne  knows 
at  variance  with  another,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing that  Mr.  Such-a-one,  naming  his  ad- 
versary, does  not  applauid  him  with  that 
heartiness  which  formerly  he  has  heard 
hitn?  '  He  s^d,  indeed,'  continues  he,  '  I 
woold  rather  have  that  man  for  my  friend 
than  anyman  in  England;  but  for  an  ene- 
my!—'This  melts  the  person  he  talks 
to,  who  expected  nothing  but  downwright 
raillery  from  that  side.  According  as  he 
sees  his  practice  succeed,  he  goes  to  the 
opposite  party,  and  tells  him,  he  cannot 
imagine  how  it  happens  that  some  people 
know  one  another'  so  little;  '  You  spoke 
with  so  much  coldness  of  a  gentleman  who 
said  more  good  cS  you,  than,  let  me  tell 
you,  any  man  living  deserves.'  The  suc- 
cess of  one  of  these  incidents  was,  that  the 
next  time  one  of  the  adversaries  spied  the 
other,  he  hems  after  him  in  the  pubUc 
street^  and  they  must  crack  a  bottle  at  the 
next  tavern,  that  used  to  turn  out  of  the 
other's  way  to  avoid  one  another's  eye- 
shot. He  will  tell  one  beauty  she  was  com- 
mended by  another,  nay,  he  will  say  she 
gave  the  woman  he  sp«U»  to,  the  prefer- 
rence  in  a  particular  for  which  she  herself 
is  admired.  The  pleasantest  confusion  ima- 
ginable is  made  tnrou^  the  whole  town  by 
my  friend's  indirect  offices.  You  shall  have 
a  vist  returned  after  half  a  year's  absence, 
and  mutual  r^ng  at  eacn  other  every 
day  of  that  time.  —-They  meet  with  a  thou- 
sand lamentaticms  for  so  long  a  separation, 
each  party  naming  herself  for  the  greatest 
delinquent,  if  the  other  can  possibly  be  so 
good  as  to  forgive  her,  whicn  she  has  no 
reason  in  the  world,  but  from  the  know- 
ledge of  her  goodness,  to  hope  for.  Very 
often  a  whole  train  of  railers  of  each  side 
tire  thdr  horses  in  setting  matters  right 
which  they  have  said  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  parties;  and  a  whole  circle  of 
acquaintances  are  put  into  a  thmisand 
pleasing  passions  and  sentiments,  instead  of 
the  pang*  of  anger,  envy,  detraction,  and 
malice. 

The  worst  evij  I  ever  observed  this  man's 
blaehood  occasion,  has  been,  that  he  turned 
detraction  into  flattery.  He  is  well  skilled 
in  the  manners  of  the  world,  and  by  over- 
looking what  men  really  are,  he  grounds 
lu»  artifices  upKjn  what  they  have  a  mind 
to  be.  Upon  this  foundation,  if  two  distant 
friends  are  brought  together  and  the  cement 
seems  to  be  weak,  he  never  rests  until 
he  finds  new  appearances  to  take  off  aU 
remains  of  ill-wul,  and  that  by  new  mis- 
miderstandings  they  are  thoroughly  recon- 
riled. 

*  To  the  Sfiectator, 
'Devonshire,  Nov,  14,  1711. 
•Sir, — There  arrived  in  this  ndghbour" 


hood  two  days  ago  one  of  your  gay  gentlemen 
<rf  the  town,  who  being  attended  at  his  entry 
with  a  servant  of  his  Own,  besides  a  coun- 
tryman he  had  taken  up  for  a  guide,  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  the  villa^  to  learn 
whence  and  what  he  might  be.  The  coun- 
tryman (to  whom  they  applied  as  most 
easy  of  access)  knew  little  more  than  that 
the  gentleman  came  firom  London  to  travel 
and  see  fashions,  and  was,  as  he  heard  say, 
a  free-thinker.  What  rdigion  that  might 
be,  he  could  not  tell:  and  for  his  own  part, 
if  they  had  not  told  Wm  the  man  was  a 
free-thinker,  he  should  have  ^ssed,  by 
his.  way  of  talking,  he  was  httle  better 
than  a  heathen;  excepting  only  that  he  had 
been  a  good  gentleman  to  him,  and  made 
him  drunk  twice  in  one  day,  over  and  above 
what  they  had  bargained  for. 

'  I  do  not  look  up<m  the  simplicity  of  this, 
and  several  odd  inquiries  with  which  I  shall 
not  trouble  you,  to  be  wondered  at,  much 
less  can  I  thiid^  that  our  youths  of  fine 
wit,  and  enlarged  understandings,  have  any 
reason  to  laugh.  There  is  no  necessity 
that  every  'squire  in  Great  Britun  should 
know  what  the  word  free-thinker  stands  for; 
but  it  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  they 
who  value  themselves  upon  that  conceited 
titie,  were  a  litde  better  instructed  in  what 
it  ought  to  stand  for;  and  that  they  would 
not  persuade  themselves  a  man  is  really 
and  truly  a  free-thinker,  in  any  tolerable 
sense,  -merely  by  virtue  of  his  bein^  an 
atheist,  or  an  inhdel  of  any  other  distmc 
tion.  It  may  be  doubted  with  good  reason, 
whether  there  ever  was  in  nature  a  more  ab 
ject,  davish,  and  bigoted  generation  than 
the  tribe  of  beaux-esprite,  at  present  so 
prevailing  in  this  island-  Their  pretension 
to  be  free-thinkers,  is  no  other  than  rakes 
have  to  be  free-livers,  and  savages  to  be 
free-men;  that  is,  they  can  think  whatever 
they  have  a  mind  to,  and  pve  themselves 
up  to  whatever  concdt  the  extravagancy 
01  thdr  inclination,  or  their  fancy,  shaU 
suggest;  they  can  think  as  wildly  as  they* 

Ik  and  act,  and  will  not  endure  that  theit 
wit  should  be  controlled  by  such  formal 
thin^  as  decency  and  common  sense.  De- 
duction, coherence,  consistency,  and  all  the 
rules  of  reason  they  accordingly  disdain,  as 
too  precise  and  mechanical  for  men  of  a 
Ubem  edncation. 

'  This  as  far  as  I  could  ever  learn  from 
their  writings,  or  my  own  observation,  is  a 
true  account  of  the  British  free-thinker. 
Our  visitant  here,  who  gave  occasion  to 
this  paper,  has  brought  with  him  a  new 
system  of  common  sense,  the  particulars 
of  which  I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with,  but 
will  lose  no  opportunity  of  informing  my- 
self whether  it  contains  any  thing  worth 
Mr.  Spectator's  notice.  In  tne  mean  time, 
sir,  I.cannot  but  think  it  would  be  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  if  you  would  take  this 
subject  into  your  consideration,  and  con- 
vince the  hopeful  youth  of  our  nation,  that 
licentiousness  is  not  freedom;  or,  if  such  a 
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paradox  will  not  be  undentood,  that  a  pre- 
nidice  towards  atheism  is  not  impartiality. 
1  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
T.  «PHILONOU&' 


Nob  235.]  Thurtdaif,  ffmiembtr  29, 1711. 


PopolkiM 

ViaoMitem  •trapitiu- 


Btr.  Jtn  Ate  T.  8L 


AwM  tte  tuBltaoiu  noim  of  ths  pit. 

BMcMmwam, 

There  is  nothing  which  lies  more  with- 
in the  province  of  a  Spectator  than  public 
shows  and  diversions;  and  as  among  these 
there  are  none  which  can  pretend  to  vie 
with  those  elegant  entertainments  that  are 
exhibited  in  our  theatres,  I  think  it  parti- 
culariy  incumbent  on  me  to  take  notice  of 
every  thing  that  is  remarkable  in  such  nu- 
merous and  refined  assemblies. 

It  is  observed,  that  of  late  years  there  has 
oeen  a  certain  person  in  the  upper  gallery 
of  the  playhouse,  who  when  he  is  pleased 
with  any  thing  that  is  acted  upon  the  stage, 
expresses  his  approbation  by  a  loud  knock 
upon  the  benches  or  the  wainscot,  which 
may  be  heard  over  the  whole  theatre.  The 
person  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  '  Trunk-maker  in  the  upper  gallery. ' 
Whether  it  be  that  the  blow  he  gives  on 
these  occasions  resembles  that  which  is 
often  heard  in  the  shops  of  such  'artisans, 
or  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  real 
truidc-maker,  who,  after  the  finishing  of 
his  day's  work,  used  to  unbend  his  mind  at 
these  public  diversions  with  his  hammer  in 
his  hand,  I  cannot  certainly  tell.'  There 
fire  some,  I  know,  who  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  imagine  it  is  a  spirit  which 
haunts  the  upper  gallery,  ana  from  time 
to  time  makes  those  strange  noises;  and  the 
rather,  because  he  is  observed  to  be  louder 
than  ordinary  every  time  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet  appears.  Others  have  reported, 
that,  it  is  a  dnmb  man,  who  has  chosen 
this  way  of  uttering  himself  when  he  is 
transported  with  any  thing  he  sees  or 
hearse  Others  will  have  it  to  be  the  play- 
house thunderer,  that  exerts  himself  after 
this  manner  in  the  upper  gallery  when  he 
has  nothing  to  do  uptm  the  roof. 

But  having  made  it  my  business  to  get 
the  best  information  I  could  in  a  matter  of 
this  moment,  I  find  that  the  trunk-maker, 
fis  he  is  commonly  called,  is  a  large  black 
man,  whom  nobody  knows.  He  generally 
leans  forward  on  a  huge  oaken  plant  with 
great  attention  to  every  thing  that  passes 
upon  the  stage.  He  never  is  seen  to  smile, 
but  upon  hearing  any  thing  that  pleases 
him,  he  takes  up  his  staff  with  both  hands, 
and  lays  it  upon  the  next  piece  of  timber 
that  stands  in  his  way  with  exceeding  ve- 
hemences after  which  he  composes  himself 
in  his  former  posture,  till  such  time  as 
something  new  sets  him  ae^n  at  work. 

ft  has  been  observed,  his  blow  is  «o  well 


timed  that  the  moat  jtididons  critic  could 
never  except  against  it  As  soon  as  any 
shining  thought  is  expressed  in  the  poet,  w 
any  uncommon  grace  appears  in  the  acton 
he  smites  the  bench  or  the  wainscot  It 
the  audience  does  not  concur  with  him,  he 
smites  a  second  time:  and  if  the  audience 
is  not  yet  awakened,  looks  round  him  with 
great  wrath,  and  repeats  the  blow  a  third 
time,  which  never  fails  to  produce  the  clap. 
He  sometimes  lets  the  audience  begin  the 
clap  of  themselves,  and  at  the  conclusiaa 
of  their  api^use  ratifies  it  with  a  single 
thwack. 

He  is  of  so  great  use  to  the  play-house, 
that  it  is  said,  a  former  director  of  it,  upon 
his  not  being  able  to  pay  his  attendance^ 
reason  of  sickness,  kept  one  in  pay  to  offi- 
ciate for  him  until  such  timeas  be  recover- 
ed; but  tiie  person  so  employed,  though  he 
laid  about  nim  with  incredible  violence, 
did  it  in  such  wrong  places,  that  the  au^- 
ence  soon  found  out  that  it  was  not  their 
old  friend  the  trunk-maker. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  he  has  not 
yet  exerted  himself  with  vigour  this  sea- 
son. He  sometimes  plies  at  tiie  opera;_  and 
upon  Nicolini's  first  appearance  was  sud  to 
have  demolished  three  benches  in  the  fury 
of  his  applause.  He  has  broken  half  a 
dozen  oaken  plaunts  upon  Dogget,*  and  sel- 
dom goes  away  from  a  tragedy  of  Siak- 
speare,  without  leaving  the  wainscot  ex- 
tremely shattered. 

The  players  do  not  only  coanive  at  his 
obstreperous  approbation,  but  very  cheer- 
fully repair  at  their  own  cost  whatever 
damages  he  makes.  They  once  had  a 
thought  of  erecting  a  Icind  of  wooden  anvil 
for  lus  use,  that  should  be  made  of  a  veijr 
sounding  plank,  in  order  to  render  bu 
strokes  more  deep  and  mellow;  but  as  this 
might  not  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
music  tS.  a  kettle-drum,  the  project  was  laid 
aside. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  cannot  but  take  no- 
tice of  the  great  use  it  is  to  an  audience, 
that  a  person  should  thus  preride  over  tbar 
heads  Uke  the  director  of  a  concert,  in  or- 
der to  awaken  their  attention,  and  bait  time 
to  their  applauses;  or,  to  raise  ray  amile,  I 
have  sometimes  fancied  the  trunk-maker 
in  .the  upper  gallery  to  be  like  Virgil's 
ruler  of  the  winds,  seated  upon  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  who  when  he  struck  his  sceptte 
upon  the  side  of  it,  roused  a  hurricane,  and 
set  the  whole  cavern  in  an  uproar,  f 

It  is  certain  the  trunk-maker  has  saved 
many  a  good  play,  and  brought  many  a 
graceful  actor  mto  reputation,  who  wtwld 
not  otherwise  have  been  taken  notice  of.  It 
is  very  vinble,  as  the  audience  is  not  a  littie 


*Tlioinaf  Dofget,  t  telcknlcd  comic  actor,  Baav 
nan  Joint  mina(er  of  Drury-lane  Tbeatra.  Ha  4iM 
(a  17S1,  learinf  a  leta<7  to  pcorMe  a  coat  mad  kadaa 
to  be  rowad  fbr,  flrom  London  Bridga  to  Cbelaea,  bv  us 
watanmn  yearljr,  on  the  fliat  of  Aufuat,  tbc  dajr  of  tka 
aaeeasioD  of  Gaor|e  I.  Tkara  if  •  particular  anarisst 
of  him  in  Cibber'a  Apolonr. 
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abashed,  if  they  find  themselves  betrayed 
into  a  clap,  when  their  friend  in  the  upper 
gallery  does  not  come  into  it;  so  the  actors 
do  not  value  themselves  upon  the  clap,  but 
regard  it  as  a  mere  brutum  futmen,  or 
empty  ncnse,  when  it  has  not  the  sound  of 
the  oeken  plant  in  it  I  know  it  has  be«i 
given  out  by  those  who  are  enemies  to  the 
trunk-maker,  that  he  has  sometimes  been 
bribed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  a~bad  poet,  or 
a  vicious  player;  but  this  is  a  surmise  which 
has  no  foundation:  his  strokes  are  always 
just,  and  his  admonitions  seasonable;  he 
does  not  deal  about  his  blows  at  random, 
but  always  hits  the  right  nail  upon  the  head. 
The  inexpressible  force  wherewith  he  lays 
them  on  sufficiently  shows  the  evidence  and 
strength  of  his  conviction.  His  zeal  for  a 
good  author  is  indeed  outra^peous,  and  breaks 
down  every  fence  and  partition,  eveiy  board 
and  plank,  that  stands  within  the  expres- 
aon  of  his  applause. 

As  I  do  not  care  for  terminating  my 
thoughts  in  barren  speculations,  or  m  re- 
ports of  pure  matter  of  fact,  without  draw- 
ing something  from  them  for  the  advantage 
ofmy  countrymen,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  make  an  humble  proposal,  that  when- 
ever the  trunk-maker  shall  depart  this  life, 
or  whenever  he  shall  have  lost  the  spring 
of  his  arm  by  ackness,  old  age,  infirmitr, 
or  the  like,  some  able-bo^ed  critic  should 
be  advanced  to  this  post,  and  have  a  com- 
petent salary  settied  on  him  for  life,  to  be 
nimished  with  bamboos  for  operas,  crab- 
tree  cudgels  for  comedies,  and  oaken  plants 
for  tragedy,  at  the  public  expense.  And  to 
the  end  that  this  place  should  be  always 
disposed  of  accm-dingito  merit,  I  would  have 
none  preferred  to  it,  who  has  not  ^ven  con- 
vincing proofs  both  of  a  sound  judgment, 
and  a  strong  arm,  and  who  could  not,  upon 
occasion,  either  knock  down  an  ox,  or  write 
a  comment  upon  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 
In  short,  I  wonild  have  him  a  due  compon- 
tion  of  Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  so  rightiy 
<iaalified  for  this  important  oflBce,  that  the 
trunk-maker  may  not  be  missed  by  our 
posterity.  C. 


No.  236.]    Friday,  Mrvember  30, 1711. 

D«i»  Jura  maritii.— Ar.  JIrt  PtL  T.  3lie. 
With  tans  eonnabial  tjmnu  to  raitraio. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,— Yon  have  not  spoken 
in  so  direct  a  manner  upon  the  sabject  of 
marriage,  as  that  important  case  deserves. 
It  would  not  be  improper  to  observe  upon 
the  peculiarity  in  the  youth  of  Great  Britain 
of  railing  and  lauglung  at  that  institution; 
and  when  they  fall  into  it,  from  a  profligate 
habit  of  mind,  being  insensible  of  the  satis- 
faction in  that  way  df  life,  and  treating  their 
wives  with  the  most  barbarous  disrespect 

'Particular  circumstances,  and  csisX  of 
temper,  must  teach  a  man  the  probability 
of  mi|;hty  uneasiness  in  that  state;  (for  un- 
^estionably  some  there  are  whose  very 


dispontions  are  strangely  averse  to  conjugal 
friendship)  but  no  one,  I  believe,  is  by  his 
own  natural  complexion  prompted  to  tease 
and  torment  another  for  no  reason  but  being 
nearly  allied  to  him.  And  can  there  be  any 
thing  more  base,  or  serve  to  mnk  a  man  so 
mucn  below  his  own  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic, (I  mean  reason, )  than  returning  evil 
fbr  good  in  go  open  a  manner,  as  that  of 
treating  a  helpless  creature  with  unkind- 
ness,  wno  has  had  so  good  an  opinion  of 
him  as  to  believe  what  he  said  relating  to 
one  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  life,  by  de- 
livering her  happiness  in  this  world  to  his 
care  and  protection?  Must  not  that  man  be 
abandoned  even  to  all  manner  of  humanity, 
who  can  deceive  a  woman  with  appearances 
of  affection  and  kindness,  for  no  other  end 
but  to  torment  her  with  more  ease  and  au- 
thority? Is  any  thing  more  unlike  a  gentie- 
man  wan  when  his  honour  is  engaged  for 
the  performing  his  promises,  because  no- 
thing but  that  can  oblige  him  to  it,  to  be- 
come afterwards  false  to  his  word,  and  be 
alone  the  occa^on  of  misery  to  one  whose 
happiness  he  but  lately  pretended  was 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own  i  Ought  such  a 
one  to  be  trusted  in  his  common  affairs  ?  or 
treated  but  as  one  whose  hcaiestv  consisted 
only  in  his  incapacity  of  being  otherwise  ? 

*  There  is  one  cause  of  this  usage  no  less 
absurd  than  common,  which  takes  place 
among  the  more  unthinking  men;  and  that 
is,  the  desire  to  appear  to  their  fnends  free 
and  at  liberty,  and  without  those  trammels 
they  have  so  much  ridiculed.  To  avoid  this 
they  fly  into  the  other  extreme,  and  grow 
tyrants  that  they  mav  seem  master^  Be- 
cause an  uncontrollable  command  of  their 
own  actions  is  a  certain  sign  of  entire  domi- 
nion, they  will  not  so  much  as  recede  from 
the  government  even  in  one  muscle  of  their 
faces.  A  kind  look  they  believe  would  be 
fawning,  and  a  dvil  answer  yielding  the 
superiority.  To  this  we  must  attribute  an 
austerity  they  betray  in  every  action.  What 
but  this  can  put  a  man  out  dP  humour  in  his 
wife's  company,  though  he  is  so  dintinguish- 
ingly  pleasant  every  where  else  ?  The  bit- 
terness of  his  rephes,  and  the  severity  of 
his  frowns  to  the  tenderest  of  wives,  cleariy 
demonstrate  that  an  ill-gronnded  fear  n 
being  thought  too  submissive,  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this,  asl  am  willing  to  call  it,  affected 
moroseness;  but  if  it  be  such,  only  put  on  to 
convince  his  acquuntance  of  his  entire  do- 
minion, let  him  take  care  of  the  conse- 
quence, which  will  be  certain  and  worse 
than  the  present  evil;  his  seeming  indiffer- 
ence ^11  by  degrees  grow  into  real  con- 
tempt, and  if  it  doth  not  wholly  alienate  the 
affectims  of  his  wife  for  ever  from  him, 
make  both  him  and  her  more  miserable 
than  if  it  really  did  so. 

'  However  inconastent  it  may  appear,  to 
be  thought  a  well-bred  person  has  fto  small 
share  in  this  clownish  oehaviour.  A  dis- 
course therefore  relating  to  good-breeding 
towards  a  loving  and  a  tender  wife,  would 
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be  of  great  use  to  this  sort  of  gentlemen. 
Could  you  but  once  convince  them,  that  to 
be  civil  at  least  is  not  beneath  the  character 
of  a  gentleman,  nor  even  tender  affection 
towam  one  -who  would  make  it  reciprocal, 
betrays  any  8oftness.or  effeminacy  mat  the 
most  bfiasciiiine  disposition  need  be  ashamol 
of;  could  you  satisfy  them  of  the  generosity 
of  voluntary  civility,  and  the  greatness  o( 
«cul  that  is  conspicuous  in  benevolence  with- 
out immediate  obligations^  could  yen  re- 
£ommend  to  people's  practice  the  saying  of 
the  gentleman  quoted  in  one  of  your  specu- 
lations, "That  he  thoos^t  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  make  the  inclinations  of  a  wo- 
man of  merit  go  along  with  her  duty;" 
eould  you,  I  say,  persuade  these  men  of  the 
beauty  and  reasonableness  of  this  sort  of 
behaviour,  I  have  so  much  charity,  for 
«ome  of  them  at  least,  to  believe  you  would 
convince  them  of  a  thing  they  are  only 
ashamed  to  allow.  Besides,  you  wonld  re^ 
commend  that  state  in  its  truest,  and  con- 
fiequently  its  most  agreeable  colours:  and 
the  gentlemen,  who  have  for  any  time  been 
«uch  professed  enemies  to  it,  when  occasion 
should  serve,  would  return  you  their  thanks 
lor  assisting  their  interest  in  prevailing  over 
%eir  prejudices  Marriage  in  general  would 
DV  this  means  be  a  more  eaw  and  comfort- 
able condition;  the  husband  would  be  no 
where  so  well  satisfied  as  in  his  own  par- 
lour, nor  the  wife  so  pleasant  as  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  husband,  A  deare  of  being 
agreeable  in  the  lover  would  be  increased  in 
the  husband,  and  the  mistress  be  more  arai- 
jBljle  by  becoming  the  wife.  Besides  all 
which,  I  am  apt  to  believe  we  should  find 
the  race  of  men  grow  wiser  as  their  pro- 
genitors grew  kinder,  and  tiie  affection  of 
fteir  parents  would  be  conspicuous  in  the 
wisdom  of  their  children;  m  short,  men 
would  in  general  be  much  better  humoured 
than  they  are,  did  they  not  so  frequently 
exercise  the  worst  turns  of  their  temper 
where  tiiey  ought  to  exert  the  best' 

'  Mk.  SpccTATOit,— I  am  a  wonan  who 
left  the  admiration  of  the  whole,  town  to 
throw  myself  f  for  love  of  wealth)  into  the 
«rms  of  a  fo<A  When  I  married  him,  I 
could  have  had  any  one  of  several  men  of 
Knse  who  languished  for  me;  but  my  case 
is  just  I  believed  my  superior  Hnderstand- 
ing  would  form  him  into  a  tractable  crea- 
ture; But,  alasf  ray  spouse  has  ouming  and 
«us]ricion,  the  msepturable  compaiucns  of 
little  minds;  and  every  attempt  I  make  to 
divert,  by  putting  on  an  agreeable  air,  a 
«adden  cheerfiilness,  or  kind  behaviour,  he 
lo^s  npon  as  the  frrat  act  towards  an  insur- 
rection against  his  undeserved  dominion 
«ver  me.  Let  every  one  who  is  still  to 
choosy  an4  hopes  to  g«vem  a  fool,  remem< 
ber^      .  TRISTISSA.' 

'St  Martin's,  Wov,  25, 
'  Mr.  Spectator,— This  is  to  complain 
of  an  evil  practice  which  I  think  very  well 
deserves  »  rednes^  though  fo»  fc»yc  not  m 


yet  taken  any  notice  of  it:  if  yon  mention  it 
m  yourpaper,  it  may  pertiaps  have  a  veiy 
good  effect  What  1  mean  is,  the  disturb- 
ance some  people  give  to  others  at  church, 
by  thdr  repetition  of  the  prayers  after  the 
minister;  and  that  not  cmly  in  the  prayers, 
bat  also  in  the  absolution;  and  the  com- 
mandments fare  no  better,  which  are  in  a 
F articular  manner  the  priest's  office.  This 
have  known  done  in  so  audible  a  manner, 
that  sometimes  their  voices  have  been  as 
loud  as  his.  As  littie  as  you  would  think  it, 
this  is  firequendy  done  by  people  seemingly 
devout  This  irreligious  madvertency  is  a 
thing  extremely  oflfensire:  But  I  do  not  re- 
commend it  as  a  thmg  I  give  you  liberty  to 
ridicule,  but  hope  it  may  be  amended  by 
the  bare  mention.  Sr,  your  very  humHs 
servant,  'T.  S.' 

T. 


Na  237.]  Saturday,  December  1, 1711. 


▼iKK 


1  BifSa  pan  vuH  tatcc 

Smucbi<Ktf. 


ne7  tbat  mn  din  oTiigtt  Me  Initli  bjr  halra. 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  believe,  that  part 
of  the  pleasure  which  happy  minds  snsll 
enjoy  in  a  future  state,  wiU  arise  from  an 
enlarged  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Wis- 
dom m  the  government  of  the  worid,  and  a 
discovermg  cf  the  secret  and  amazing'  steps 
of  Providence,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  time.  Nothbig  seems  to  be  an  ent«^ 
taimnent  more  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
man,  if  we  consider  that  curio»ty  is.one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  lasting  app^tes  im- 
planted in  us,  and  that  admiration  is  one  of 
our  most  pleaang  passions;  and  what  a  per- 
petual succession  of  enjoyments  will  be  af- 
forded to  both  these,  in  a  scene  so  large  and 
various  as  shall  there  be  laid  often  to  our' 
view  in  the  society  of  superior  spirits,  who 
perhaps  will  Join  with  us  m  so  delightfiil  a 
prospect! 

It  IS  not  tmposrible,  on  the  contrary,  that 
part  of  the  purashment  of  such  as  are  ex- 
cluded from  bliss,  may  consist  »ot  only  in 
their  being  denied  this  privilege,  but  in 
having  their  appetites  at  die  same  time 
vasUy  increased  irithout  any  satisfaction 
aflbrded  to  them.  In  these,  the  vain  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  shall,  perhaps,  add  to 
their  infelicity,  and  bewilder  them  faito 
labyrinths  of  error,  darkness,  distraction, 
ana  uncertainty  of  every  thing  but  dicir 
own  evil  sute.  Milton  has  thus  represented 
the  &llen  angels  reasoning  together  in  a 
kind  of  respite  fWnn  their  torments,  an4 
creating  to  themselves  a  new  disoniet  amidst 
their  very  amusements;  he  could  not  pro>- 
perly  have  described  the  sptxt  of  con- 
demned  spirits,  witho«t  that  cast  of  horror 
and  melancholy  he  has  so  judidoudy  niiii» 
gled  with  them; 

Othen  mn  «t  on  t  bill  mir'd, 
In  ibouihti  more  ekjTtte.  and  reiton'o  Ufb 
I        Of  ^royiiteiu^  r<y«k«owla<4|c,  wili.  m4  XW^ 
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Tin  ftta,  Smwni,  tbickBOwMgs  aliaolote, 
ABd  foand  no  ead  ia  waadeiiag  mazM  loat.* 

In  our  present  condition,  which  is  a  mid- 
ffle  -state,  our  minds  are  as  it  vere  check- 
ered with  truth  and  falsehood:  and  as  our 
fecnlties  arc  narrow,  and  our  views  imper- 
fect, a  is  impotable  but  our  curioatjr  must 
meet  with  many  repulses.  The  bumness 
rf  mankind  in  this  hfc  being  rather  to  act 
than  to  know,  their  portion  <Jf  knowledge  is 
dealt  to  them  accordingly. 

Fkwb  hence  it  is,  that  the  reason  of  the 
inwriMtiTe  has  so  long  been  exercised  witii 
difficulties,  in  accounting  for  the  promiscu- 
ooa  distribution  (rf  good  and  evil  to  the  vir- 
tuous Bnd  the  wicked  fai  this  world.  From 
lience  com«  all  those  pathetic  complaints 
flf  so  mapy  tragical  events  which  happen 
to  the  wise  and  the  good;  and  of  such  sur- 
prisng  prosperity,  which  is  often  the  lotf 
of  the  guilty  and  the  foolish;  that  reason  is 
wmetimes  puzzled,  and  at  a  loss  what  to 
pronoance  upon  so  mysterious  a  dispen- 
satton. 

Plato  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  some 
fables  of  the  poets,  which  seem  to  reflect 
on  the  gods  as  the  authors  of  injustice;  and 
lays  it  aown  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  is 
l^ennitted  to  betal  a  just  man,  whether 
poverty,  sickness,  or  any  of  those  things 
which  seem  to  be  evils,  shall  either  in  life 
or  death  conduce  to  his  good.  My  reader 
will  observe  how  a^reeaole  this  maxim  is 
to  what  we  find  delivered  by  a  greater  au- 
thority. Seneca  has  written  a  discourse 
purposely  on  this  subject;^:  in  which  he 
takes  pams,  after  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics, 
to  show  that  adversity  is  not  in  itself  an 
evil;  and  mentions  a  noble  saying  of  Deme- 
trius, that  •  nothing  would  be  more  unhappy 
than  a  man  who  had  never  known  afflic- 
tion.' He  compares  prosperity  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  fond  mother  to  a  child,  which 
often  proves  his  ruin;  but  the  affection  of 
the  Divine  Being  to  that  of  a  wise  father, 
who  would  have  his  sons  exercised  with  la- 
bour, disappointments,  and  pain,  that  they 
may  gather  strength  and  improve  their  for- 
titude. On  this  occasion,  the  philosopher 
rises  into  that  celebrated  sentiment,  '  That 
there  is  not  on  earth  a  spectacle  more  worthy 
fhererard  of  a  Cijator  intent  on  his  works 
than  a  Drave  man  superior  to  his  sufferings;' 
to  which  he  adds,  •  that  it  must  be  a  plea- 
sure to  Jupiter  himself  to  look  down  from 
heaven,  and  see  Cato  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Us  country  preserving  his  integrity.' 

This  thought  will  appear  yet  more  rea- 
«onabIe,  if  we  conader  human  life  as  a  state 
of  probation,  and  adversity  as  the  post  of 
honour  in  it,  assigned  often  to  the  best  and 
most  select  spirits. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  innst  on  here 


•  Pn«dl«  Loat, «.  il.  T.  SST. 
(  Smet.  In  folio ;  for  i«w«rd,  ftc 
t  ru.  8buc.    De  soutuiUa  npicBtl*,  tira  fsod  in 
mfieatem  nan  cadit  iqjiiria. 
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is,  that  we  are  not  at  present  in  a  proper 
situation  to  judge  of  the  councils  by  which 
Providence  acts,  since  but  little  arrives  at 
our  knowledge,  and  even  that  litUe  we  dis- 
cern imperfectly;  or  according  to  the  ele- 
gant figure  in  holy  writ,  'we  see  but  in 
part,  and  as  in  a  glass  darkly  '§  It  is  to  be 
considered,  that  Providence  m  its  economy 
regards  the  whole  system  of  time  and 
things  together,  so  that  we  cannot  dis- 
cover the  oeautiful  connection  between  in- 
cidents which  lie  widely  separate  in  time, 
and  by  lonng  so  many  links  of  the  chain, 
our  reasonings  become  broken  and  imper- 
fect. Thus  those  parts  of  the  moral  worid 
which  have  not  an  absolute,  may  yet  have 
a  relative  beauty,  in  respect  of  some  other 
parts  concealed  from  us,  but  open  to  his 
eye  before  whom  'past,'  'present,' and  'to 
come, '  are  set  together  in  one  point  of  vie  w : 
and  those  events,  the  permission  of  which 
seems  now  to  accuse  his  goodness,  may  in 
the  consummation  of  things  both  magnify 
his  goodness,  and  exalt  his  wisdom.  And 
this  is  enough  to  check  our  presumption, 
since  it  is  in  vain  to  apply  our  measures  of 
re^arity  to  matters  of  which  we  know 
neither  the  antecedents  nor  the  amsequents, 
the  beginning  nor  the  end. 

I  shdl  relieve  my  readers  from  this  ab- 
stracted thought,  by  rclatmg  here  a  Jewidi 
tradition  concerning  Moses,  which  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  parable,  illustrating  what  I 
have  last  mentioned.  That  great  prophet, 
it  is  said,  was  called  up  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  to  the  top  of  a  mountain;  where  in 
a  conference  with  the  Supreme  Being,  he 
was  admitted  to  propose  to  him  some  ques- 
tions concerning  his  administration  of  the 
universe.  In  the  midst  of  this  divine  cd- 
loquy  he  was  commanded  to  look  down  on 
the  pWn  below.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain there  issued  out  a  clear  spring  of  water, 
at  which  a  soldier  alighted  from  his  horse 
to  drink.  He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  a 
little  boy  came  to  the  same  place,  and  find- 
ing a  purse  of  gold  whicK  the  soldier  had 
droppied,  took  it  up  and  went  away  with  it. 
Immediately  after  this  came  an  infirm  old 
man,  weary  with  age  and  travelling,  and 
having  quenched  his  thirst,  sat  down  to  rest 
himself  oy  the  side  of  the  spring.  The  sol- 
dier missing  his  purse  returns  to  search  for 
it,  and  demands  it  of  the  old  man,  who 
affirms-he  had  not  seen  it,  and  appeals  to 
heaven  in  witness  of  his  innocence.  The 
soldier  not  believing  his  protestations,  kills 
him.  Moses  fell  on  his  face  with  horror 
and  amazement,  when  the  divine  voice  thus 
prevented  his  expostulation:  '  Be  not  sur- 
prised, Moses,  nor  ask  why  the  Judge  of 
the  whole  earth  has  suffered  this  thing  to 
pass.'  The  child  is  the  occasion  that  the 
olood  of  the  old  man  is  spilt;  but  know  that 
the  old  man  whom  thou  sawest  was  the 
murderer  of  that  child's  father. '  C 


{  1  Cor.  tiii.  19. 
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Na  238.]    Monday,  December  3,  iril. 

Reqnloiaun  popolo  bibolM  dontvcria  *mtm ; 

B«qxw  quod  non  « Ptrjjw,  Bit.  iv.  SO. 

No  mon  to  flattering  crowda  thine  ear  incline. 
Safer  to  driak  tlie  praiae  which  ii  not  thine. 

Amokg  an  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  there 
is  not  one  more  epidemical  or  more  pemi- 
ctous  than  the  love  of  flattery.  For  as 
■where  the  juices  of  the  body  are  prepared 
to  receive  a  malignant  influence,  there  the 
disease  r^es  with  most  vidence;  so  in  this 
distemper  of  the  mind,  where  there  is  ever 
a  propenaty  and  inclination  to  suck  in  the 
poison,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  whole  order 
^  of  reasonable  action  must  be  overturned, 
for,  like  music,  it 

Bo  aofteni  and  Anna  the  mind. 

That  not  one  arrow  can  reiiitanoa  Snd. 

First  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  then  the 
flattery  of  others  is  sure  of  success.  It 
awakens  o«r  sdf-love  within,  a  party  whieh 
iseverready  to  revolt  from  our  Detteriudg^ 
ment,  and  join  the  enemy  without  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  profusion  of  favours  we  so 
often  see  poured  npon  the  paraate,  are  re- 

5 resented  to  us  by  our  sdf-love,  as  justice 
one  to  the  man  who  so  agreeably  recon- 
dled  us  to  ourselvn.  ■  When  we  are  over- 
come by  such  soft  insinuations  and  ensnaring 
compliances,  we  gladly  recompense  the  ar- 
tifices that  are  made  use  of  to  blind  our 
reason,  and  which  triumph  over  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  temper  ana  inclinations. 

But  were  every  man  persuaded  from  how 
inean  and  low  a  pTinciple  this  passion  is  de- 
rived, there  can  he  no  doubt  but  the  person 
who  should  attempt  to  gratify  it,  would  then 
be  as  contemptible  as  he  is  now  successful. 
It  is  the  deare  of  some  quality  we  are  not 
possessed  of,  or  inclination  to  be  sometiiing 
we  are  not,  which  are  the  causes  of  our 
pving  ourselves  up  to  that  man  who  be- 
stows upon  us  the  characters  and  qualities 
of  others,  which  perhaps  suit  us  as  ill,  and 
were  as  littie  deagned  for  our  wearing,  as 
thdr  clothes.  Instead  of  going  out  of  oar 
own  com  plexional  nature  into  that  of  others, 
it  were  a  Better  and  more  laudable  industry 
to  improve  our  own,  and  instead  of  a  mise- 
rable copy  become  a  good  original;  for 
there  is  no  temper,  no  oisporition  so  rude 
and  tmtractable,  but  may  in  its  own  pecu- 
liar cast  and  turn  be  brought  to  some  agree- 
able use  in  conversation,  or  in  the  affairs  of 
life.  A  person  rf  a  rougher  deportment, 
and  less  tied  up  to  the  usual  ceremonies  d 
behaviour,  will,  like  Manly  in  the  play,* 
please  by  the  grace  which  nature  gives  to 
every  action  wherein  she  is  compUed  with; 
the  brisk  and  lively  will  not  want  their  ad- 
mirers, and  even  a  more  reserved  and 
melancholy  temper  may  at  sometimes  be 
agreeable. 

\Vhen  there  is  not  vanity  enough  awake 
in  a  man  to  undo  him,  the  flatterer  stirs  up 
that  dormant  weakness,  and  inspires  him 

•  WTChaileT'e  eooedr  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 


with  merit  enoagh  to  be  a  coxcomb.  But  if 
flattery  be  the  most  sordid  act  that  can  be 
complied  with,  the  art  of  praiang  jusdy  is 
as  commendable;  for  it  is  laudable  to  praise 
well;  as  poets  at  one  and  the  same  time 
give  immortality,  and  receive  it  themselves 
for  a  reward.  Both  are  pleased;  the  one 
whilst  he  receives  the  recom  pence  of  merit, 
the  other  whilst  he  shows  he  knows  how  to 
discern  it;  but  above  all,  that  man  is  happy 
in  this  art,  who,  like  a  skilful  painter,  re- 
tains the  features  and  complexirai,  but  still 
softens  the  picture  into  the  most  ^reeable 
likeness. 

There  can  hardly,  I  believe,  be  imagined 
a  more  desirable  pleasure  than  that  of  ^ 
praise  unmixed  with  any  posability  of  flat- ' 
tery.  Such  was  that  which  Germanicos 
enjoyed,  when,  the  night  before  a  battie, 
dearousof  some  sincere  mark  of  the  esteem 
of  his  lenons  for  him,  he  is  described  by 
Tacitus  listening  in  a  di^;uise  to  the  ^s> 
course  of  a  solmer,  and  wrapt  up  in  the 
fruition  of  his  glory,  whilst  with  an  unde- 
agned  sincerity  they  praised  his  noble  and 
m^estic  mien,  his  aifability,  his  valour, 
conduct,  and  success  in  war.  How  must  a 
man  have  his  heart  full-blown  with  joy  in 
such  an  article  of  glory  as  this?  What  a 
spur  and  encouragement  still  to  proceed  in 
those  steps  which  had  already  brought  him 
to  so  pure  a  taste  of  the  greatest  ofmortal 
enjoyments? 

It  sometimes  happens  that  even  enemies 
and  envious  persons  bestow  the  Sincerest 
marks  of  esteem  when  thev  least  design 
it  Such  aflbrd  a  greater  pleasure,  as  ex- 
torted by  merit,  ana  freed  from  all  suspicion 
of  favour  or  flattery.  Thus  it  is  with  Mal- 
volio;  he  has  wit,  learning,  and  tUscem- 
ment,  but  tempered  with  an  allay  of  envy 
self-love,  and  detraction.  Malvolio  tunr 
pale  at  the  mirth  and  good-humour  of  the 
company,  if  it  centre  not  in  his  person;  he 
grows  jealous  and  displeased  when  he 
ceases  to  be  the  only  i>erson  admired,  and 
looks  upon  the  commendations  paid  to  an- 
other as  a  detraction  from  his  merit,  and  an 
attempt  to  lessen  the  supieriority  he  affects; 
but  by  this  very  method,  he  bestows  such 
praise  as  can  never  be  suspected  of  flattery. 
His  uneasiness  and  distastes  are  so  many 
sure  and  certun  signs  of  another's  titie  to 
that  glory  he  desires,  and  has  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find  himself  not  possessed  of. 

A  good  name  is  fitiy  compared  to  a  pre- 
cious ointment, t  and  when  we  are  praised 
with  skill  and  decency,  it  is  indeed  the 
most  agreeable  perfume;  but  if  too  strcmgly 
admitted  into  a  Drain  of  a  less  vigorous  and 
happy  texture,  it  will,  like  too  strong  an 
odour,  overcome  the  senses,  and  prove  per- 
nicious to  those  nerves  it  was  intended  to 
refresh.  A  generous  mind  is  of  all  others 
the  most  senable  of  praise  and  dispraise: 
and  a  noble  spirit  is  as  much  in^gorated 
with  its  due  {nvportion  of  honour  and  ap- 
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planae  as  it  b  depressed  by  neglect  snd 
contempt.  But  it  is  only  persons  far  above 
the  commco  level  who  are  thus  affected 
with  eitther  of  these  extremes;  as  in  a  ther- 
motneter,  it  is  only  the  purest  and  most 
soblinwted  spirit  that  is  either  contracted 
or  dilated  by  the  benignity  or  inclemency 
of  the  season. 

■Mb.  Spkctator,.— The  translatic«s 
•which  jrou  have  lately  given  us  from  the 
Greek,  in  some  of  your  last  papers,  have 
been  the  occaaon  ot  my  looking  into  some 
of  those  authors:  among  whom  I  chanced 
«n  a  collection  of  letters  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  Aristznetus.  Of  all  the  re- 
mains cS  antiquity,  I  believe  there  can  be 
nothing  produced  of  an  air  so  rallant  and 
polite;  each  letter  cont^ns  a  little  novel  or 
adventure,  which  is  told  with  all  the  beau- 
ties of  language  and  heightened  With  a 
luxuriance  of  wit  There  are  several  of 
them  translated;*  but  with  such  wide  devia- 
tions fixHn  the  original,  and  in  a  style  so  far 
differing  from  the  author's,  that  the  trans- 
lator seems  rather  to  have  taken  hints  for 
the  expresmng  his  own  sense  and  thoughts, 
than  to  have  endeavoured  to  render  those 
of  Aristsenetus.  In  the  following  transla- 
tion, I  have  kept  as  near  the  meamng  of  the 
Greek  as  I  could,  and  have  only  added  a  few 
words  to  make  the  sentences  m  English  sit 
together  a  little  better  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done.  The  story  seems  to 
be  taken  from  that  of  Pj^malion  and  the 
statue  in  Ovid;  some  of  the  thoughts  are 
of  the  same  turn,  and  the  whole  is  written 
in  a  kind  of  poetical  prose.' 

Philoftinax  to  Chromatton. 

*'  Never  was  a  man  m<x%  overcome  with 
so  fantastical  a  passion  as  mine;  I  have 
painted  a  beautifiil  woman,  and  am  despair- 
mg,  dying  for  the  picture.  My  own  skill 
bas  undone  me;  it  is  not  the  dart  of  Venus, 
bat  my  own  pencil  has  thus  wounded  me. 
Ah,  me!  with  what  anxiety  am  I  necessi- 
tated to  adore  my  own  idol.'  How  misera- 
ble am  I,  whilst  every  one  must  as  much 
pity  the  punter  as  he  pnuses  the  picture, 
and  own  my  torment  more  than  «}ual  to 
my  art  But  why  do  I  thus  complain? 
Have  there  not  been  more  unhappy  and 
«nnataral  pasuons  than  mine?  Yes,  I  have 
seen  the  representation  of  Phsedra,  Nar- 
cissus, and  Pasiphx.  Phzdra  was  unhappy 
in  her  love :  that  of  Pasiphx  was  monstrous ; 
and  whilst  the  other  caught  at  his  beloved 
likeness,  he  destroyed  Xbs  watery  im^e, 
which  ever  eluded  his  embraces.  The 
foantwi  represented  Nardssus  to  lumself, 
and  the  picture  both  that  and  him,  thirst- 
ing after  his  adored  image.  But  I  am  yet 
less  unhappy.  I  enjoy  her  presence  con- 
tinually, and  if  I  toucti  her,  I  destroy  not 
the  beanteoiu  form,  but  she  looks  pleased, 


*  Bj  Ton  B  own  ud  ptben.  SmU>  Works  4  Tola. 


and  a  sweet  smile  rits  in  the  charming 
space  which  divides  her  lips.  One  would 
swear  that  vdce  and  speech  were  issuing 
out,  and  that  one's  ears  felt  the  melodious 
sound.  How  often  have  I,  deceived  by  a 
lover^s  credulity,  hearkened  if  she  had  not 
something  to  wmsper  me?  and  when  frus- 
trated of  my  hopes,  how  often  have  I  taken 
my  revenge  in  kisses  from  her  cheeks  and 
eyes,  and  softly  wooed  her  to  my  embrace, 
whilst  she  (as  to  me  it  seemed,)  only  with- 
held her  tongue  the  more  to  inflame  m* 
But,  madman  that  I  am,  shall  I  be  thus 
taken  with  the  representation  only  of  a 
beauteous  face,  and  flowing  hur,  and  thus 
waste  myself  and  melt  to  tears  for  a  sha- 
dow? An,  sure  it  is  something  more,  it  is 
a  reality;  for  see,  her  beauties  shine  out 
with  new  lustre,  and  she  seems  to  upbraid 
me  with  unkind  reproaches.  Oh,  may  I 
have  a  living  mistress  of  this  form,  that 
when  I  shall  com^re  the  woric  of  nature 
with  that  of  art,  I  may  be  still  at  a  loss 
which  to  choose,  and  be  long  perplexed 
with  the  pleasing  uncertainty."  T. 
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I  HAVE  sometimes  amused  myself  with 
conddering  the  several  methods  of  manag- 
ing a  debate  which  have  obtuned  in  the 
world. 

The  first  races  of  mankind  used  to  dis- 
pute, as  our  or^ary  people  do  now-a-days, 
m  a  kind  of  wild  lo^c,  uncultivated  by  rules 
of  art 

Socrates  introduced  a  catecheticid  method 
of  ar|;uing.  He  would  ask  his  adversary 
question  upon  question,  until  he  had  con- 
vinced him  out  of  his  own  mouth  that  his 
oirinions  were  wrong.  This  way  of  debat- 
ing drives  an  enemy  up  into  a  comer,  seizes 
all  the  passes  through  which  he  can  make 
an  escape,  and  forces  him  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 

Aristotle  changed  this  method  of  attack, 
and  invented  a  great  variety  of  little  wea- 
pons, called  syllogisms.  Aa.in  the  Socratic 
way  of  dispute  you  agree  to  every  thing 
which  your  opponent  advances,  in  the  Aris- 
totelic  you  are  still  denying  and  contradict- 
ing some  part  or  other  of  what  he  says. 
Sw:rates  conquers  you  by  stratagem,  Aris- 
totle by  force !  The  one  takes  the  town  by 
sap,  the  other  sword  in  hand. 

The  universities  of  Europe  for  many 
years  carried  on  their  debates  by  syllogism, 
msomuch  that  we  see  the  knowledge  of 
several  centuries  laid  out  into  objections 
and  answers,  and  all  the  good  sense  of  the 
age  cut  and  minced  into  almost  an  infini- 
tude of  distinctions. 

When  our  universities  found  there  was 
no  end  of  wrangling  this  way,  they  invented 
a  kind  of  argument,  which  is  not  reducibia 
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to  any  mood  or  figure  in  Aristotle.  It  was 
called  the  ar^mentum  Basilinum,  (others 
write  it  Bacihnum  or  BacuUnum,)  which  is 
pretty  well  expressed  in  our  English  word 
club-law.  When  they  were  not  able  to 
confiite  their  antagonist,  they  knocked  him 
down.  It  was  their  method  in  these  po- 
lemical debates,  first  to  discharge  their 
sylloginns,  and  afterwards  to  betake  them- 
selves to  their  clubs,  until  such  time  as  they 
had  one  way  or  other  confounded  their 
gainsayers.  There  is  in  Oxford  a  narrow 
defile,  (to  make  use  of  a  military  term,) 
where  the  partisans  used  to  encounter;  for 
which  reason  it  still  retains  the  name  of 
Logic-lane.  I  have  beard  an  old  gentle- 
man, a  pbysidan,  make  his  boasts, 'that 
when  be  was  a  young  fellow  he  marched 
several  times  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
Scotists,*  and  cudgelled  a  body  of  Smigle- 
mansf  half  the  length  of  High-street,  until 
they  had  dispersed  themselves  for  shelter 
into  their  respective  garrisons. 

This  humour,  I  find,  went  very  &r  in 
Erasmus's  time.  For  that  author  tells  us, 
that  upon  the  revival  of  Greek  letters,  most 
of  the  univeraties  in  Europe  were  divided 
into  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The  latter  were 
those  who  bore  a  mortal  enmity  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Grecians,  insomuch  that  if 
they  met  with  any  who  understood  it,  they 
^d  not  tail  to  treat  him  as  a  foe.  Erasmus 
liimself  had,  it  seems,  the  misfortune  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Trqans, 
who  laid  on  him  with  so  many  blows  and 
IjuSets  that  he  never  forgot  their  hostilities 
to  his  dying  day. 

There  is  a  way  of  managing  an  argument 
not  much  unlike  the  former,  which  is  made 
iiise  of  by  states  and  communities,  when  they 
draw  up  a  hundred  thousand  disputants,  on 
£ach  side,  and  convince  one  another  by  dint 
of  sword.  A  certain  grand  monarch^:  was 
■80  sensible  of  his  strength  in  this  way  of 
reasoning,  that  he  writ  upon  his  ^reat 
guns— »/?aft'o  ultima  reeurn,  '  The  logic  of 
Kings;'  but,  God  be  thanked,  he  is  now 
pretty  well  baffled  at  his  own  weapons. 
AVhen  one  has  to  do  with  a  philosopher  Of 
this  kind,  one  should  remember  the  old 
gentleman's  saying,  who  had  been  engaged 
m  an  argument  with  one  of  the  Roman 
emperors.!  Upon  his  friend's  telling  him 
that  he  wondered  he  would  give  up  the 
Question,  when  he  had  visibly  the  better  of 
tne  disiwte;  'I  am  never  ashamed,'  says 
he,  '  to  be  confiited  by  «»e  who  is  master 
of  fifty  lemnns.' 

I  shall  but  just  mention  another  kind  of 


*  The  Ibllowen  of  Dunt  Seotaf.  a  celebrated  Tnn- 
ciRin  dirine,  born  In  Nortbumbrrliind.  From  Oiflnd, 
where  he  wu  educated,  he  went  to  P*rie,  when  Ms 
leputetion  wu  eo  hlth  u  *  dliputant,  that  he  acquired 
the  name  of  the 'subtile  doctor.*  His  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  Thomas  Aquinas  gtvo  blrlh  lo  two  parties, 
-the  acotisis  and  Tbomisls.  He  died  at  Col<»ne,  in  1308. 

t  The  follnwets  of  Martin  Baifloclu*,  M  Oboiu  lofi. 
.cian  in  the  lt>th  century. 

1  Lewis  XIV.  of  Franca. 

I  The  Emperor  Adciaa. 


reasoning,  which  may  be  called  arguing  bf 
poll;  and  another  which  is  of  equal  fnce, 
in  which  wagers  are  made  use  m  as  argu- 
ments, according  to  the  celebrated  line  in 
Hudibras.ll 

But  the  most  notable  way  of  mamging  a 
controversy,  is  that  which  we  may  rail 
arguing  by  torture.  This  is  a  method  of 
reasonmg  which  has  been  made  use  of  with 
the  poor  refugees,  and  which  was  so  fashion- 
able in  our  country  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  that  in  a  passage  of  an  au- 
thor quoted  by  Monsieur  Bayle,  it  is  stad 
the  price  of  wood  was  raised  in  En^and, 
by  reason  of  the  executions  that  were  made 
in  Smithfield.ir  These  disputants  convince 
their  adversaries  with  a  sorites,**  commonly 
called  a  pile  of  faggots.  The  rack  is  also  e 
kind  of  syllogism  which  has  been  used  with 
gtxxl  effect,  and  has  made  multitudes  of 
converts.  Men  were  formerly  disputed  out 
of  their  doubts,  reconciled  to  truth  br  force 
of  reason,  and  won  over  to  opinions  oy  the 
candour,  sense,  and  ingenuity  of  those  who 
had  the  rijifht  on  their  side;  but  this  method 
of  conviction  operated  too  slowly.  Pain 
was  found  to  be  much  more  enlightenine 
than  reason.  Every  scruple  was  looked 
upon  as  obstinacy,  and  not  to  be  removed 
but  by  several  engines  invented  for  that 
purpose.  In  a  word,  the  application  of 
whips,  racks,  gibbets,  galleys,  dungeons, 
fire  and  faggot,  m  a  dispute,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  popish  refinements  upon  the  old 
heathen  logic 

There  is  another  way  of  reasoning  which 
seldom  fails,  though  it  be  of  a  quite  diffiwent 
nature  to  that  I  have  last  mentioned.  1 
mean  convincing  a  man  by  ready  money, 
or  as  it  is  ordinarily  called,  bribing  a  man 
to  an  opinicm.  This  method  has  often 
proved  successful,  when  all  the  others  have 
been  made  use  of  to  no  purpose.  A  man 
who  is  fiimished  with  arguments  from  the 
mint,  will  (xinvince  his  antagonist  much 
sooner  than  one  who  draws  them  from  rea- 
son and  philosophy.  Gold  is  a  wtaiderfiil 
clearer  of  the  understanding;  it  dissipate* 
every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an  instant;  ac- 
commodates itself  to  the  meanest  capaci- 
ties; silences  the  loud  and  clamourous,  and 
brings  over  the  most  obstinate  and  inflexi- 
ble. Philip  of  Macedon  was  a  man  of  most 
invincible  reason  this  way.  He  refuted  by 
it  all  the  wisdom  of  Athens,  c<»foundal 
their  statesmen,  struck  their  orators  dumb, 
and  at  length  argued  them  out  of  all  their 
liberties. 

Having  here  touched  upon  the  several 
methods  of  disputing,  as  they  have  pre- 
vailed in  different  ages  of  the  world,  I  shall 
very  suddenly  ghre  my  reader  an  account 
of  the  whole  art  of  cavilling;  which  shsli 

I  Part  S,  c.  1.  V.  wri.  ,,. 

IT  The  author  quotwi  is  And.  Anunoains.  Bee  Ws  lln 
In  Bayle's Dirt.— The  Hpoctator's  memory  deceived  biai 
in  applyina  (be  remark,  which  was  made  in  the  reiirt 
of  Henry  VIII.  It  was,  however,  much  more  applicaB" 
to  that  of  Quern  Mary. 

>*  A  aoritee  is  a  heap  of  propodtiona  thrown  ttfttMr- 
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be  a  &1I  and  saiitfBctaty  answer  to  all  such 
papers  and  pamphlets  as  have  yet  ap- 
peared ag^nst  the  Spectator.  C 


Nft  240.  ]    Wednesday,  December  5, 1711. 

-^Aliter  Don  flt,  AWts,  liber. 

Mat.  Ep.  17.  Lib.  1. 
Ormch  iDatariaK  air,  are  boolu  compoaed. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  one  of  the 
inost  genteel  trades  in  the  city,  and  under- 
stand thus  much  of  liberal  education,  as  to 
have  an  ardent  ambition  of  being  useful  to 
mankind,  and  to  think  that  the  chief  end 
of  bein^,  as  to  this  life.  I  had  these  good 
impressions  given  me  from  the  handsome 
behaviour  of  a  learned,  generous,  and 
wealthy  man  tow.ards  me,  when  I  first 
began  the  world.  Some  dissatisfaction  be- 
tween me  and  my  parents  made  me  enter 
into  it  with  less  relish  of  business  than  I 
ought;  and  to  turn  off  this  uneasiness,  I 
gave  myself  to  criminal  pleasures,  some 
excesses,  and  a  general  loose  conduct  I 
know  not  what  the  excellent  man  above- 
Aentitined  saw  in  me,  but  he  descended 
from  the  superiority  of  his  wisdom  and 
merit,  to  throw  himself  frequently  into  my 
company.  This  made  me  soon  hope  that 
I  had  something  in  me  worth  cultivating, 
and  his  conversation  made  me  sensible  <if 
satisfactions  in  a  re^lar  way,  which  I  had 
never  before  imagined.  When  he  was 
grown  £amiliar  with  me,  he  opened  himself 
Eke  a  good  angel,  and  told  me  he  had  long 
laboured  to  ripen  me  into  a  preparation  to 
receive  his  friendship  and  advice,  both 
which  I  should  daily  command,  and  the 
use  of  any  part  of  his  fortune,  to  apply 
the  measures  he  should  propose  to  me,  for 
the  improvement  of  my  own.  I  assure  you 
I  cannot  recollect  the  goodness  and  confu- 
sion of  the  good  old  man  when  he  spoke  to 
this  purpcse  to  me  withowt  melting  into 
tears;  but  in  a  word,  sir,  I  must  hasten  to 
ten  yon,  that  my  heart  bums  with  grati- 
tude towards  him,  and  he  is  so  happy  a 
man  that  it  can  never  be  in  my  power  to 
retnm  him  his  favours  in  kind,  but  I  am 
sure  I  have  made  him  the  most  agreeable 
satisfaction  I  could  possibly,  in  being  ready 
to  serve  others  to  my  utmost  ability,  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  pradence  he  pre- 
scribes to  me.  Dear  Mr.  Spectator,  I  do  not 
owe  to  him  only  the  good-will  and  esteem 
of  my  own  relations,  (who  are  people  of 
distinction,)  the  present  ease  and  plenty  of 
my  circumstances,  but  also  the  government 
of  my  passions,  and  regulation  of  my  de- 
^res.  I  doubt  not,  sir,  but  in  your  imagina^ 
tion  such  virtues  as  these  of  my  worthy 
friend,  bear  as  grc^t  a  figure  as  actions 
which  are  more  glittering  in  the  common 
estimation.  What  I  woald  ask  of  yon,  is 
to  give  us  a  whole  Spectator  upon  heroic 
▼irtae  in  common  lite,  which  may  incite 
men  to  the  same  generous  inclinations,  as 


have  by  this  admirable  person  been  shown 
to,  ana  raised  in,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant'  r 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  country  gen- 
tleman of  a  good  plentiful  estate,  and  live  as 
the  rest  of  my  neighbours  with  great  hos- 
pitality. I  have  been  ever  reckoned  among 
the  ladies  the  best  company  in  the  world, 
and  have  access  as  a  sort  of  favourite.  I 
never  came  in  public  but  I  saluted  them, 
though  in  great  assemblies,  all  around; 
where  it  was  seen  how  genteelly  I  avcAded 
hampering  my  spurs  in  their  petticoats, 
whilst  I  moved  amongst  them;  and  on  the 
other  side  how  jjrettily  they  curtsied  and 
received  me  standing  in  proper  rows,  and 
advancing  as  fast  as  thw  saw  their  elders, 
or  their  betters,  despatched  by  me.  But  so 
it  is,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  all  our  good  breed- 
ing is  of  late  lost,  by  the  unhappy  arrival  of 
a  courtier,  or  town  j;entieman,  who  came 
lately  among  us.  This  person  whenever  he 
came  into  a  room  made  a  profound  bow, 
and  fell  back,  then  recovered  with  a  soft 
air,  and  made  a-bow  to  the  next,  and  so  to 
one  or  two  more,  and  then  took  the  gross  of 
the  room,  by  passing  them  in  a  continual 
bow  until  he  arrived  at  the  person  he 
thought  proper  particularly  to  entertain. 
This  he  did  with  so  good  a  grace  and  as- 
surance, that  it  is  taken  for  the  present 
fashion;  and  there  is  no  young  gentlewoman 
within  several  miles  of  this  place  has  been 
kissed  ever  mnce  his  first  appearance  araon^ 
us.  We  country  genUemen  cannot  begin 
again  and  learn  these  fine  and  reserved  airs; 
and  our  conversation  is  at  a  stand,  until  we 
have  your  judgment  for  or  against  kisnng- 
by  way  of  civiUty  or  salutation;  which  is 
impatiently  expected  by  your  friends  of 
both  sexes,  but  by  itoas  so  much  as  your 
humble  servant, 

•RUSTIC  SPRIGHTLY.' 

•Decembers,  iril. 
'  Mr.  Spectatoh,— I  was  the  other  night 
at  Philaster,  where  I  expected  to  hear  your 
iamotts  trunk-maker,  but  was  unhappily 
disappointed  of  his  company,  and  saw  an- 
other person  who  had  the  like  arobitioi  to 
distinguish  himself  in  a  noisv  manner,  partly 
by  vociferation  or  talking  loud,  and  partly 
by  his  bodily  agility.  This  was  a  very  lusty 
fellow,  but  withal  a  sort  of  beau,  who  get- 
ting into  one  of  the  side-boxes  on  the  stage 
before  the  curtain  drew,  was  disposed  to 
show  the  ~whole  audience  his  activity  by 
leaping  over  the  spik^:  he  passed  from 
thence  to  one  of  the  entering  doors,  where 
he  took  snuff  with  a  toler^le  good  grace, 
displayed-  his  fine  clothes,  made  two  or 
thtse  feint  passes  at  the  curtain  with  his 
cane,  then  &ced  aboat  and  appeared  at  the 
other  door.  Here  he  affected  to  survey  the 
whole  house,  bowed  and  smiled  at  random, 
and  then  showed  his  teeth,  which  were 
some  of  them  indeed  very  white.  After  this 
he  retired  behind  the  curtain,  and  obliged 
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us  with  several  views  of  his  person  from 
everv  opening. 

'  During  the  time  of  acting,  he  appeared 
frequently  in  the  prince's  apartment,  made 
one  at  the  hunting-match,  and  was  very  for- 
ward in  the  rebellion.*  If  there  were  no 
injunctions  to  the  contrary,  yet  this  practice 
must  be  confessed  to  diminish  the  pleasure 
<rf  the  audience,  and  for  that  reason  pre- 
sumptuous and  unwarrantable;  but  smce 
her  majesty's  late  command  has  made  it 
criminal,  f  you  have  authority  to  take  no- 
tice of  it.    Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

T.  '  CHARLES  EASY. ' 


No.  241.]    Thursday,  December  6, 1711. 

-Semperque  nllnqui 


Sola  fibi,  wmper  longun  incomlKta  vidctor 

Ira  Tiam nrg.  JE%.  it.  488. 

All  Md  ■!»  leeins,  fbrsakeii,  and  alone; 

And  left  to  wander  wide  through  paths  onknown.— P. 

*Mh.  Spectator, — ^Though  you  have 
considered  virtuous  love  in  most  of  its  dis- 
tresses, I  do  not  remember  that  you  have 
given  us  any  dissertation  upon  the  a1>sence 
of  lovers,  or  laid  down  any  methods  how 
they  should  support  themselves  under  those 
long  separations  which  they  are  sometimes 
forcied  to  underga  I  am  at  present  in  this 
unhappy  circumstance,  having  parted  with 
the  best  of  husbands,  who  is  abroad  in  the 
sendee  of  his  country,  and  may  not  possibly 
return  for  some  years.  His  warm  and  gener- 
ous affection  while  we  were  together,  with 
the  tenderness  which  he  expressed  to  me 
at  parting,  make  his  absence  almost  insup- 
portable. I  think  of  him  every  moment  of 
the  day,  and  meet  him  every  night  in  my 
dreams.  Every  thing  I  see  puts  me  in  mind 
of  him.  I  apply  myself  with  more  than 
ordinary  diligence  to  the  care  of  his  femily 
and  his  estate;  but  this  instead  of  relieving 
me,  gives  me  but  so  many  occasions  (^  wish- 
ing for  his  return.  I  ire<^uent  the  rooms 
where  I  used  to  converse  with  him,  and  not 
meeting  him  there,  sit  down  in  his  chtdr 
and'fallaweei^g.  I  love  to  read  the  books 
he  delighted  in,  and  to  converse  with  the 
persmis  whom  he  esteemed.  I  viat  his  pic- 
ture a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  place  my- 
self over  against  it  whole  hours  together.  I 
pass  a  great  part  of  my  time  in  the  walks 
where  1  used  to  lean  upon  his  arm,  and 
recollect  in  my  mind  the  discourses  which 
have  there  pf^sed  between  us:  I  look  over 
the  several  prospects  and  points  of  view 
which  we  used  to  survey  together,  fix  my 
eye  upon  the  objects  wnich  he  has  made 
me  take  notice  or;  and  call  to  mind  a  thou- 
sand agreeable  remarks  which  he  has  made 
on  those  occaaons.  I  write  to  him  by  every 
conveyance,  and  contrary  to  other  people. 


*  Di  Amt  Kenea  in  Beaumont  and  Fleteber'a  trafedy 
orraiaeter. 

t  In  the  iilay-bnia  of  that  time,  theae  woida  wen  in- 
serted: 'By  ber  majesty'!  eanunand,  no  penon  is  to  be 
•dmittad  taUiid  (hi  sesaas.* 


am  always  in  good-homonr  when  an  east 
wind  blows,  because  it  seldom  fails  of  brings 
ing  me  a  letter  from  him.  Let  me  entreat 
you,  sir,  to  give  me  your  advice  upon  this 
occasion,  and  to  let  me  know  how  I  may 
relieve  myself  in  this,  my  widowhood.  1 
am,  wt,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•ASTERIA.' 

Absence  is  what  the  poets  call  death  in 
love,  and  has  given  occasion  to  abnndance 
of  beautifiil  complaints  in  those  authors  who 
have  treated  of  oiis  passion  in  verse.  Ovid't 
Epistles  are  full  of  them.  Otway's  Moni- 
ima  talks  very  tenderly  upon  this  subject: 


It  was  not  Und 

To  lecre  me  like  a  turtle,  beie  alone. 
To  droop  and  mourn  the  absence  of  my  mala. 
When  tbon  art  ftom me,  every  place  isdessrt; 
'  And  I,  methinks,  am  savage  and  foilocn. 
Thy  presence  only  His  can  make  me  Uest, 
Heal  my  anquiet  mind,  and  tune  my  soul.  - 

Onitea,ActiL 

The  consolations  of  lovers  <»i  these  occa- 
sions are  very  extraordinary.  Besides  those 
mentioned  by  Asteria,  there  are  many  oUier 
motives  of  comfort  which  are  made  use  of 
by  absent  lovers. 

I  remember  in  one  of  Scndery 's  Romance* 
a  couple  of  hcxuxirable  lovers  ^reed  at 
their  parting  to  set  aside  one  halt  hour  in 
the  day  to  think  of  each  other  during  a 
tedious  absence.  The  romance  tells  us,  that 
they  both  of  them  punctually  observed  the 
time  thus  agreed  upon;  and  that  whatever 
company  or  business  they  were  engaged  in, 
they  left  it  abruptiy  as  soon  as  the  clock 
warned  them  to  retire.  The  romance  fiir- 
ther  adds,  that  the  lovers  expected  the 
return  of  this  stated  hour  with  as  much  im- 
patience as  if  it  had  been  a  real  assignation, 
and. enjoyed  an  imaginary  ha))pine8s,  thkt 
was  almost  as  pleaang  to  tnem  as  what  they 
would  have  found  from  a  real  meeting.  It 
was  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  theae 
divided  lovers  to  be  assured  that  each  waa 
at  the  same  time  employed  in  the  same 
kind  of  contemplation,  and  making  equal 
returns  of  tenderness  and  affection. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  more 
serious  expedient  for  the  alleviating  of  ab- 
sence, I  shall  take  notice  of  one  which  I 
have  known  two  persons  practise,  who 
joined  religion  to  Uiat  elegance  of  senti- 
ments with  which  the  pa&ion  of  love  gene- 
rally inspires  its  votaries.  This  was,  at  the 
return  of  such  an  hour,  to  offer  up  a  certtun 
prayer  for  each  other,  which  they  had 
agreed  upon  before  their  parting.  The  hus- 
band, who  is  a  man  that  makes  a  fi^re  in 
the  polite  world,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
family,  has  often  told  me,  that  he  cotdd  no» 
have  snpported  an  absence  of  three  yearh 
witiioutthis  expedient. 

Etrada,  in  (Hie  of  his  Proluuons,^  gives  an 
account  of  a  chimerical  correspondoice  be- 
tween two  friends  by  the  help  of  a  certain 
loadstme,  which  haa  such  virtue  in  it,  tiiat 


tUI>.U.|nL<, 
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if  it  tonclied  two  several  needles,  when  one 
rf  the  needles  so  touched  began  to  move,  the 
other,  though  at  never  so  great  a  distance, 
moved  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
manner.  He  tells  us,  that  the  two  friends 
being  each  of  them  possessed  of  one  of  these 
peedles,  m^e  a  kind  of  dial-plate,  inscrib- 
ing it  with  the  four-and-twenty  letters,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day 
are  marked  upon  the  ordinary  dial-plate. 
They  then  fixed  one  of  the  needles  on  each 
of  these  plates  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
could  move  round  without  impediihent,  so 
as  to  touch  any  of  the  four-ano-twenty  let- 
ters. Upon  their  separating  from  one  an- 
other into  distant  countries,  they  agreed  to 
withdraw  themselves  punctually  into  their 
closets  at  a  certun  hour  of  the  day,  and  to 
converse  with  one  another  by  means  of  this 
thdr  invention.  Accordingly  when  they 
were  some  hundred  miles  asunder,  each  oj 
them  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  immediately  cast  his 
eye  upon  his  dial-plate.  If  he  had  a  mind 
to  write  any  thing  to  his  friend,  he  directed 
his  needle  to  every  letter  that  formed  the 
words  which  he  had  occasion  for,  making  a 
little  pause  at  the  end  of  every  word  or 
sentence,  to  avoid  confusion.  The  friend  in 
the  meanwhile  saw  his  own  sympathetic 
needle  moving  of  itself  to  every  letter  which 
that  of  his  correspondent  pointed  at  By  this 
means  they  talked  together  across  a  whole 
continent,  and  conveyed  their  thoughts  to 
one  another  in  an  instant  over  cities  or 
monntains,  seas  or  deserts. 

K  Monsieur  Scudery,  or  any  other  writer 
on  romance,  had  introduced  a  necromancer, 
who  is  generally  in  the  train  of  a  knight- 
errant,  making  a  present  to  two  lovers  <rf  a 
couple  of  these  above-mentioned  needles, 
the  reader  would  not  have  been  a  little 
pleased  to  have  seen  them  corresponding 
with  one  another  when  they  were  guarded 
by  sfHes  and  watches,  or  separated  by  cas- 
tles and  adventures. 

In  the  meanwhile,  if  ever  this  invention 
should  be  revived  or  put  in  practice,  I  would 
propose  that  upon  the  lover's  dial-plate 
there  should  be  written  not  only  the  foup- 
and-twenty  letters,  but  several  entire  words 
which  have  always  a  place  in  pas^onate 
epistles;  as  flames,  darts,  die,  languish, 
absence,  Cupid,  heart,  eyes,  hang,  drown, 
and  the  like.  This  would  very  much  abridge 
the  lover's  pains  in  this  way  of  writing  a 
letter,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  express 
the  most  useful  and  significant  words  with 
a  single  touch  of  the  needle.  C. 


No.  242.]    Friday,  December  7,  1711. 

Credinr,  ax  medio  qwa  m  arcenit,  babere 

Badoria  miBimam B&r.  Lib.  2,  Ep.  i.  16& 

To  write  on  nlgar  ttaemn,  ia  thoogbt  an  eaqr  taak. 

*  Mb.  SpECTATOR.^Your  speculations 
00  not  so  generally  prevsul  over  men's  man- 
ners as  I  could  wish.    A  foriQer  paper  of 


yours  concerning  the  misbehaviour  of  peo- 
ple, who  are  necessarily  in  each  other's 
company  in  travelling,  cn^ht  to  have  been 
a  lasting  admonitioi  against  transgressions 
of  that  Kind.  But  I  had  the  fate  of  your 
quaker,  in  meeting  with  a  rude  fellow  in  a 
stage-coach,  who  entert^ned  two  or  three 
women  of  us  (for  there  was  no  man  be^des 
himself)  with  language  as  indecent  as  ever 
was  heard  upon  the  water.  The  imperti- 
nent observations  which  the  coxcomb  made 
upon  our  shame  and  confusion  were  such, 
that  it  is  an  unspeakable  grief  to  reflect 
upon  them.  As  much  as  you  have  declaim- 
ed agunst  duelling,  I  hope  you  will  do  us 
the  justice  to  declare,  that  if  the  brute  has 
course  enough  to  send  to  the  place  where 
he  saw  us  all  alight  together  to  get  rid  of 
him,  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  has  a  lover 
who  shall  avenge  the  insult.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  worth  your  consideration,  to  look 
into  the  frequent  misfortunes  of  this  kind, 
to  which  the  modest  and  innocent  are  ex- 
pxjsed,  by  the  licentious  behaviour  of  sudi 
as  are  as  much  strangers  to  good-breeding 
as  to  virtue.  Could  we  avoidTiearing  what 
we  do  not  approve,  as  easUy  as  we  can  see- 
ing what  is  disagreeable,  there  were  some 
consolation;  but  since  in  a  box  at  4  play, 
in  an  assembly  of  ladies,  or  even  in  a  pew 
at  church,  it  is  in  the  pwwer  of  a  gross  cox- 
comb to  utter  what  a  woman  caiuiot  avoid 
hearing,  how  miserable  is  her  condition 
who  comes  within  the  power  of  such  im- 
pertinents?  and  how  necessary  is  it  to  re- 
peat invectives  against  such  a  behaviour.* 
If  the  licentious  had  not  utterly  forgot  what 
it  is  to  be  modest,  they  would  know  that 
offended  modesty  labours  under  one  of  the 
greatest  sufferings  to  which  human  life  can 
be  exposed.  If  these  brutes  could  reflect 
thus  much,  thwigh  they  want  shame,  they 
would  be  moved  Dy  their  pity,  to  abhor  an 
impudent  behaviour  in  the  presence  of  the 
chaste  and  innocent  If  you  will  oblige  us 
with  a  Spectator  on  this  subject,  and  pro- 
cure it  to  be  pasted  against  every  stage- 
coach in  Great  Britain  as  the  law  of  the 
journey,  you  will  highly  oblige  the  whole 
sex,  for  which  you  have  professed  so  great 
an  esteem;  andm  particular  the  two  ladies 
my  late  fellow-sufferers,  and,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant, 

•REBECCA  RIDINGHOOD.' 

♦Mr.  Spkctatoh, — ^The  matter  which 
I  am  now  going  to  send  you,  is  an  unhappy 
story  in  low  life,  and  will  reQommend>itseli, 
so  that  you  must  excuse  the  manner  of  ex- 

Sressingit  A  poor  idle  drunken  weaver  in 
pitalfields  has  a  faithful  laborious  vrife, 
who  by  her  frugality  and  industry  had  hud 
by  her  as  much  money  as  purchased  her  a 
ticket  in  the  present  lottery.  She  had  hid 
this  very  privately  in  the  bottom  of  a  trunk 
and  had  given  her  number  to  a  friend  and 
confidant,  who  had  prttnised  to  keep  the 
secret,  and  bring  her  news  of  the  success. 
The  poor  adventurer  was  <»e  day  gon* 
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abroad,  when  her  careless  husband,  sas- 
pecting  she  had  saved  some  money,  searches 
every  comer,  till  at  length  he  finds  this 
same  ticket;  which  he  immediately  carries 
abrrad,  sells,  and  squanders  away  the  mo- 
ney without  the  wife's  suspecting  any  thing 
of  the  matter.   A  day  or  two  after  this,  this 
friend,  who  was  a  woman,  comes  and  brings 
the  wife  word,  that  she  had  a  benefit  of 
five  hundred  pounds.     The  poor  creature 
overjoyed,  flies  up  stairs  to  her  husband, 
who  was  then  at  work,  and  desires  him  to 
leave  his  loom  for  that  evening,  and  come 
and  drink  with  a  friend  of  his  and  bet's  be- 
low. _  The  man  received  this  cheerfiil  in- 
vitation as  bad  husbands  sometimes  do,  and 
after  a  cross  word  or  two,  told  her  he  would 
not  come.  His  wife  with  tenderness  renew- 
ed her>imp)ortunitv,  and  at  length  said  to 
him,  "My  love  !  1  have  within  these  few 
months,  unknown  to  you,  scraped  together 
as  much  money  as  has  bought  us  a  ticket 
in  the  lottery,  and  now  here  is  Mrs.  Quick 
come  to  tell  me,  that  it  is  come  up  this 
morning  a  five  hundred  pound  prize. "  The 
husband  replies  immeaiately,    "You  lie, 
you  slut,  you  have  no  ticket,  for  I  have  sold 
it "  The  poor  woman  upon  this  funts  away 
in  a  fit,  recovers,  and  is  now  run  distracted. 
As  she  had  no  design  to  defraud  her  hus- 
band, but  was  willing  raily  to  participate  in 
his  good  fortune,  every  one  pities  her,  but 
thinks  her  husband's  punishment  but  just 
This,  sir,  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  would, 
if  the   persons    and-  circumstances  were 
CTeater,  in  a  well-wrought  play  be  called 
Beautiful  Distress.    I  have  only  sketched 
it  out  with  chalk,  and  know  a  good  hand 
can  make  a  moving  picture  with  worse 
materials.    Sir,  Scc.*^ 

♦  Mil.  Spectator,^!  am  what  the  world 
calls  a  warm  fellow,  and  by  good  success  in 
trade  I  have  raised  m_yself  to  a  capacity  of 
making  some  figure  in  the  world;  but  no 
matter  for  that  I  have  now  under  my 
guardianship  a  couple  of  nieces,  who  will 
certainly  make  me  run  mad;  which  you 
will  not  wonder  at,  when  I  tell  you  tney 
are  female  virtuosos,  and  during  Uie  three 
years  and  a  half  that  I  have  had  them  un- 
der my  care,  they  never  in  the  least  in- 
clined their  thoughts  towards  any  one  single 
part  of  the  character  of  a  notable  woman. 
Whilst  they  should  have  been  considering 
the  proper  ingredients  for  a  sack-posset, 
you  should  hear  a  dispute  concerning  the 
mt^etic  virtue  of  the  loadstone,  or  per- 
haps the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Their  language  is  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  they  scorn  to  express  themselves,  on 
the  meanest  trifles,  with  words  that  are  not 
of  a  Latin  derivation.  But  this  were  sup- 
portable still,  would  they  suffer  me  to  en- 
toy  an  uninterrupted  ignorance;  but  unless 
I  tall  in  with  their  abstracted  ideas  of 
things,  (as  they  caM  them)  I  must  not  ex- 
pect to  smoke  one  pipe  in  quiet  In  a  late 
nt«f  the  gout  I  complained  of  the  pain  of 


that  distemper,  when  my  niece  Kitty  be^ 
ged  leave  to  assure  me,  that  whatever  I 
might  think,  several  great  philosophers, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  were  of  opinion, 
that  both  pleasure  and  pain  were  imaj^aiy 
distinctions,  and  that  there  was  no  sucn 
thing  as  either  in  rtrum  natura.  I  have 
often  heard  them  affirm  that  the  fire  was 
not  hot;  and  one  day  when  I,  with  the  au- 
thority of  an  old  fellow,  desireid  one  of  them 
to  put  my  blue  cloak  on  my  knees,  she  an- 
swered, "  Sir,  I  will  reach  the  cloak;  but 
take  notice,  I  do  not  do  it  as  allowing  your 
description;  for  it  might  as  well  be  called 
yellow  as  blue;  for  colour  is  nothing  but  the 
various  infractions  of  the  rays  of  the  sun." 
Miss  Molly  told  me  one  day,  that  to  say 
snow  was  white,  is  allowing  a  vulgar  error; 
for  as  it  contuns  a  great  quantity  of  nitrous 
particles,  it  might  be  more  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  be  black.  In  short,  the  young 
husseys  would  persuade  me,  that  to  believe 
one's  eyes  is  a  sure  way  to  be  deceived;  and 
have  often  advised  me,  by  no  means  to  trust 
any  thing  so  fallible  as  my  senses.  What 
I  have  to  beg  of  you  now  is,  to  turn  one 
speculation  to  the  due  regulation  of  female 
literature,  so  far  at  least  as  to  make  it  con- 
sistent with  the  quiet  of  such  whose  &te  it 
is  to  be  liable  to  its  insults;  and  to  tell  os 
the  difference  between  a  gentleman  that 
should  make  cheese-cakes  and  raise  paste, 
and  a  lady  that  reads  Locke,  and  under- 
stands the  mathematics.  In  which  you  will 
extremely  oblige  your  hearty  friend  and 
humble  servant, 
T.  'ABRAHAM  THRirry.' 


Na  243.]    Saturday,  December  8,  iriL 


Formam  qnldem  ipnm,  Marce  Sli,  ct  taaqiMm  < 
bonnli   rides;    qua   ti  ocuJii   eernefctiir,  minbilM 
amoret  (ut  ait  Plato)  ezcitaret  aapientlB.    7>UL  Cf/U. 

Ton  wee,  mj  aon  Mareaa,  virtue  aa  it  were  embodied, 
wbicta,  if  it  could  be  made  tbe  obJ«ct  of  aigbt,  wonid  {m 
Plato  aajra)  ezdle  ia  na  •  wonderftal  lore  of  wiadco. 

I  DO  not  remember  to  have  read  any  dis- 
course written  expressly  upon  the  b««ity 
and  loveliness  of  virtue,  without  consider- 
ing it  as  a  duty,  and  as  the  means  of  making 
us  happy  both  now  and  hereafter.  I  design 
therefore  this  speculation  as  an  eSsay  upon 
that  subject  in  which  I  shall  consider  virtae 
no  farther  than  as  it  is  in  itself  of  an  amiable 
nature,  after  having  premised,  that  I  un- 
derstand by  the  word  virtue  such  a  general 
notion  as  is  affixed  to  it  by  the  writers  of 
morality,  and  which  by  devout  men  gene- 
rally goes  under  the  name  of  religion,  and 
by  men  of  the  world  imder  the  name  of 
honour. 

Hypocrisy  itself  docs  g^^eat  honour,  or 
rather  justice,  to  religion,  and  tsMJdy  ac- 
knowledges it  to  be  an  ornament  to  human 
nature.  The  hypocrite  would  not  be  at  to 
much  pains  to  put  on  the  api>earance  of 
virtue,  if  he  did  not  know  it  was  the  moat 
proper  and  effectual  means  to  gain  die  lore 
and  esteem  of  mankind. 
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We  learn  from  Ilierodes,  it  was  a  com- 
mon sajdne  among  the  heathens,  that  the 
wise  man  hates  nobody,  but  uily  loves  the 
virtuous. 

Tully  has  a  very  beautiful  gradation  of 
thoughts  to  show  how  amiable  virtue  is. 
•We  love  a  virtuous  man,'  says  h?,  'who 
lives  in  the  remotest  parts  ot  the  earth, 
thou0;h  we  are  altogether  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  virtue,  and  can  receive  from  it  no 
manner  of  boiefit  Nay,  one  who  died  se- 
veral agea  ago,  raises  a  secret  fimdness  and 
benevolence  for  him  in  our  minds,  when  we 
read  his  story.  Nay,  what  is  still  more,  one 
who  has  been  the  enemy  of  onr  country, 
provided  his  Wars  were  regulated  by  justice 
and  humanity,  asin  the  instance  of  Pyrrhus, 
wfaam  Tully  mentions  on  this  occasion  in 
opposition  to  HannibaL  Such  is  the  natural 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  virtue. 

Sttacism,  which  was  the  pedantry  of  vir- 
tue, ascribes  all  good  qualifications  of  what 
kind  soever  to  the  virtuous  man.  Accord- 
j^jr  Cato,  in  the  character  Tully  has  left 
ofhim,  carries  matters  so  far,  that  he  would 
not  allow  anyone  but  a  virtuous  man  to  be 
handsome.  This  indeed  looks  more  like  a 
philosophical  rant  than  the  real  opinion  of 
a  wise  man;  yet  this  was  what  Cato  very 
aerit»8ly  muntained.  In  short,  the  Stoics 
thought  they  could  not  sufficiently  repre- 
sent the  excellence  of  virtue,  if  they  did  not 
comprehend  In  the  notion  of  it  all  posable 
perfections;  and  therefore  did  not  only  sup- 
pose, that  it  was  transcendently  beauWil 
u>  itself,  but  that  it  made  the  very  body 
amiable,  and  banished  every  kind  of  de- 
formity from  the  person  in  whom  it  resided. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  the  most 
abandoned  to  all  sense  of  goodness,  are  apt 
to  wish  those  who  are  related  to  them  of  a 
different  character;  and  it  is  very  observ- 
able^ that  none  are  more  struck  with  the 
charms  <rf  virtue  in  the  fair  sex  than  those 
who  by  thdr  venr  admiraticn  of  it  are  car- 
ried to  a  desire  of  ruining  it. 

A  virtuous  mind  in  a  fair  body  is  indeed 
a  fine  picture  in  a  good  light,  ana  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  makes  the  beautiful 
sex  all  over  charms. 

As  virtue  in  general  is  c^  an  amiable  and 
lovely  nature,  there  are  some  particular 
Unds  of  it  which  are  more  so  than  others, 
and  these  are  such  as  dispose  us  to  do  good 
to  mankind.  Temperance  and  sdtstinence, 
faith  and  devotion,  are  m  themselves  per- 
haps as  laudable  as  any  other  virtues:  but 
those  which  make  a  man  popular  and  be- 
loved, are  justice,  charity,  munificence, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  good  qualities  that 
render  us  beneficial  to  each  other.  For  this 
reason  even  an  extravagant  man,  who  has 
nothing  else  to  recommend  him  but  a  false 
generonty,  is  often  more  beloved  and  es- 
teemed than  a  person  of  a  much  mora 
finished  character,  who  is-defective  in  this 
particular. 

The   two   gTMt   ornaments  of  virtue, 
niicb  sbem  her  in  the  most  advantageous 
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views,  and  make  her  ^together  lovely,  ars 
cheernilness  and  good-nature.  These  gene- 
rally go  together,  as  a  man  cannot  be 
a^;reeable  to  others  who  is  not  easy  within 
himself.  They  are  both  very  requisite  in  a 
virtuous  mind,  to  keep  out  melancholy  from 
the  many  serious  thoughts  it  is  engaged  in, 
and  to  hinder  its  natural  hatred  of  vice  from 
sonrinjg  into  severity,  and  censoricnsness. 

If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what 
can  we  think  of  those  who  can  look  npoo 
it  with  an  eye  of  hatred  and  ill-will,  or  can 
suffer  their  aversim  for  a  party  to  blot  out 
all  the  merit  of  the  person  who  is  engaged 
in  it?  A  man  must  oe  excessively  stujrid, 
as  well  as  uncharitable,  who  believes  there 
is  no  virtue  but  on  his  own  side,  and  that 
there  are  not  men  as  honest  as  himself  who 
may  differ  from  him  in  political  principles. 
Men  may  oppose  one  another  in  some  par- 
ticulars, but  ought  not  to  carry  their  hatred 
to  those  qualities  which  are  of  so  amiable  a 
nature  in  themselves,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  points  in  dispute.  Men  c^  vir- 
tue, tiiough  of  di^rent  interests  ou^t  to 
consider  tnemsdves  as  more  nearly  united 
with  one  another,  than  with  the  vicious 
part  of  mankind,  who  embark  with  them 
in  tiie  same  dvil  concerns.  We  should 
bear  the  same  love  towards  a  man  of  honour 
who  is  a  living  antagonist,  which  Tully 
tells  us  in  the  forementioned  passage,  every 
One  naturally  does  to  an  enemy  that  is  dead. 
In  short,  we  should  esteem  virtue  though 
in  a  foe,  and  abhor  vice  though  in  a  friend. 

I  speak  tins  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel 
treatments  which'  men  of  all  sides  are  apt 
to  give  the  characters  of  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  them.  How  many  perscms 
at  undoubted  probity  and  exemplary  vir- 
tue, on  either  side,  are  blackened  and  de- 
famed? How  many  men  of  honour  exrosed 
to  public  obloquy  and  reproach?  Those 
therefore  who  are  either  the  instruments 
or  abettors  in  such  infernal  dealings,  ought 
torbe  looked  upon  as  persons  who  make  use 
of  religion  to  promote  their  cause,  not  of 
thdr  cause  to  promote  religion.  C. 


Na  244.]    Monday,  December  10, 1711. 

Jndu  M  eslUdiu  tndii. 

Oir.  Ub.S.BatvU.]OL 
A  ji)dg«  of  ptintlac  jrou,  a  connoinenr. 

•Covent  Garden,  Dec  7. 
•Me.  Spectatoh, — ^I  cannot,  without 
a  double  injustice,  forbear  expressing  to 
you  the  satisfaction  which  a  whole  clan  o! 
virtuosos  have  received  from  those  hints 
which  you  have  lately  given  the  town  on 
the  cartoons  of  the  inimitable  Raphael,  b 
should  methinks  be  the  business  of  a  Spec- 
tator to  improve  the  pleasures  cf  dght,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  more  immediate  way  to 
it  than  recommending  the  study  and  ob- 
servation of  excellent  drawing  and  pic- 
tures. When  I  first  went  to  view  those  of 
Rt^phhei  which  you  have  celebrated,  I  must 
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confess  I  was  but  barely  pleased;  the  next 
time  I  liked  them  better,  but  at  last,  as 
I  grew  better  acquainted  with  thera,  I 
fell  deeply  in  love  with  them;  like  wise 
speeches,  they  sank  deep  into  ray  heart: 
for  you  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  a  man 
of  wit  may  extremely  affect  one  for  the 
present,  but  if  he  has  not  discretion,  his 
merit  soon  vanishes  away:  while  a  wise 
man  that  has  not  so  great  a  stock  of  wit, 
shall  nevertheless  give  you  a  fer  greater 
and  more  lasting  satisfaction.  Just  so  it 
is  in  a  Hicture  that  is  smartly  touched,  but 
not  well  studied;  one  may  call  it  a  witty 
picture,  though  the  painter  in  the  mean 
time  may  be  in  danger  of  being  called  a  fool. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  picture  that  is  tho- 
roughly understood  m  the  whole,  and  well 
peiformed  in  the  particulars,  that  is  begun 
on  the  foundation  of  geometry,  carried  on  by 
the  rules  of  perspective,  architecture,  and 
anatomy,  and  perfected  by  a  good  harmony, 
a  just  and  natural  colouring,  and  such  pas- 
uons  and  expressions  of  the  mind  as  are 
almost  pecuhar  to  Raphael;  this  is  what 
you  may  histly  style  a  wise  picture,  and 
which  seldom  fails  to  strike  us  dumb,  until 
we  can  assemble  all  our  faculties  to  make 
but  a  tolerable  iuc^ent  upon  it.  Other 
pictures  are  made  for  the  eyes  only,  as  rat- 
tles are  made  for  children's  ears;  and  cer- 
tainly that  picture  that  only  pleases  the 
eye,  without  representing  some  well-chosen 
part  of  nature  or  other,  does  but  show  what 
fine  colours  are  to  be  sold  at  the  colour- 
shoo,  and  mocks  the  works  of  the  Creator. 
If  the  best  imitator  of  nature  is  not  to  be 
esteemed  the  best  painter,  but  he  that  makes 
the  greatest  show  and  glare  of  colours;  it 
will  necessarily  follow,  that  he  who  can 
array  himself  m  the  most  gaudy  dr^>erie8 
M  best  drest,  and  he  that  can  speak  loudest 
the  best  orator.  Every  man  when  he  looks 
on  a  lecture  should  examine  it  according  to 
that  share  of  reason  he.  is  master  of,  or  he 
will  be  in  daiiger  of  making  a  wrong  judg- 
ment If  men  when  they  walk  abroad 
would  make  more  frequent  observations  on 
those  beauties  of  nature  which  every  mo- 
ment present  themselves  to  their  view,  they 
would  be  better  judges  when  they  saw  her 
well  imitated  at  home.  This  would  help 
to  correct  those  errors  which  most  preten- 
ders fall  into,  who  are  over  hasty  in  their 
judgments,  and  will  not  stay  to  let  reason 
come  in  for  a  share  in  the  decision.  It  is 
for  want  of  this  that  men  mistake  in  this 
case,  and  in  common  life,  a  wild  extrava- 
gant pencil  for  one  that  is  traly  bcM  and 
great,  an  impudent  fellow  for  a  man  of  true 
courage  and  bravery,  hasty  and  unreason- 
able actions  for  enterprises  of  spirit  and 
resolution,  gaudy  colouring  for  that  which 
is  truly  beautiful,  a  false  and  insinuating 
discourse  tor  simple  truth  elegandy  recom- 
mended. The  parallel  will  hold  through 
all  the  parts  of  life  and  painting  too;  and 
the  virtuosos  above  mentioned  will  be  glad 
*o  sec  you  draw  it  with  your  terms  of  ait. 


As  the  shadows  in  a  i^ctnre  represent  the 
serious  or  melancholy,  so  the  lights  do  the 
bright  and  lively  thoughts.  As  there  should 
be  but  one  forcible  light  in  a  picture  whid» 
should  catch  the  eye  and  fall  on  the  hero, 
so  there  should  be  but  one  object  of  our 
love,  even  the  Author  of  nature.  These 
and  the  like  reflections,  well  improved, 
might  very  much  contribute  to  open  the 
beauty  of  that  art,  and  prevent  young  peo- 
ple from  being  poisoned  by  the  ill  gusto  d 
any  extravagant  workman  that  should  be 
imposed  upon  us.  I  am,  nr,  your  mort 
humble  servant' 

♦Mr.  Spectator, — ^Though  I  am  a  wo 
man,  yc-t  I  am  one  of  those  who  confess 
themselves  highly  pleased  with  a  specula- 
tion you  obliged  the  world  with' some  time 
a^,  from  an  old  Greek  poet  you  call  Simo- 
nides,  in  relation  to  the  several  natures  snd 
distinctions  of  our  own  sex.  I  could  not  bat 
admire  how  jusdy  the  characters  of  women 
in  this  age  fall  in  with  the  times  of  Simo- 
nides,  there  being  no  one  of  those  sorts  I 
have  not  at  some  time  or  other  of  my  life 
met  with  a  sample  o£  But,  nr,  the  sub- 
ject of  tills  present  address  are  a  set  of 
women,  comprehended,  I  think,  in  the 
ninth  species  of  that  speculation,  called  the 
Apes;  the  description  of  whom  I  find  to  be, 
"  That  they  are  such  as  are  both  ugly  and 
ill-natured,  who  have  nothing  beantifiil 
themselves,  and  endeavour  to  detract  from 
or  ridicule  every  thing  that  appears  so  m 
others."  Now,  sir,  this  sect,  as  I  have 
been  told,  is  very  frequent  in  the_  great 
town  where  you  live;  but  as  my  circum- 
stance of  life  obliges  me  to  re»de  altogether 
in  the  country,  though  not  many  miles  from 
London,  I  cannot  have  met  with  a  great 
number  of  them,  nor  indeed  is  it  a  dearir 
ble  acquaintance,  as  I  have  latdjr  found  by 
experience.  You  must  know,  sir,  that  at 
the  bqginning  of  this  summer  a  family  d 
these  apes  came  and  setded  for  the  season 
not  far  from  the  place  where  I  live.  As 
they  were  strangers  in  the  country,  tiwT 
were  vinted  by  the  ladies  about  them,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  with  a  humanity  usual  in 
those  who  pass  most  of  their  time  in  soli- 
tude. The  ap>e8  lived  with  us  very  agree- 
ably our  own  way  until  towards  the  enidi  of 
the  summer,  when  they  began  to  bethink 
themsdves  of  returning  to  town;  then  it 
was,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  they  began  to  set 
themselves  about  the  proper  and  distin- 
guishing buaness  of  their  character;  and  as 
U  is  said  of  evil  spirits,  that  they  are  apt  to 
carry  away  a  piece  of  the  howse  they  are 
about  to  leave,  the  apes,  without  regani 
to  common  mercy,  civility,  or  gratitude, 
thought  fit  to  mimic  and  fall  foifl  on  the 
faces,  dress,  and  behaviour  of  their  in- 
nocent neighbours,  bestowiuK  abon^inable 
censures  and  disgraceful  appdlations,  com- 
monly called  nioL-names.  on  all  of  them; 
and  m  short,  like  true  fine  ladies,  made 
their  honest  plainnesa  and  sinceri^  matter 
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of  ridicule.  I  could  not  bnt  acqutdnt  yoa 
-with  these  grieTances,  a«  well  at  the  de- 
tire  of  all  the  parties  injured,  as  from  my 
own  inclination.  I  hope,  sir,  if  you  cannot 
propose  entirely  to  reform  this  evil,  you 
will  take  snch  notice  of  it  in  some  of  your 
future  speculations,  as  may  put  the  deserv- 
ing part  of  our  sex  on  their  guard  ag^nst 
these  creatures;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
apes  may  be  sensible  that  this  sort  of  mirth 
is  so  for  from  an  innocent  diversion,  that  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  that  vice  which  is 
said  to  comprehend  all  others.  I  am,  »r, 
your  humble  servant, 
T.  •  CONSTANTIA  FIELD.' 


Na  245.]   Tuetday,  December  11,  1711. 

Iku  ToluttatU  auu»  tiat  proxinui  Terii. 

Btr.  An  PmL  v.  3381 
Iktions  to  plun,  ■honld  wear  tbe  flue  of  truUL 

Thehe  is  nothing  which  one  regards  so 
much  with  an  eve  ctf  mirth  and  pity  as  in- 
nocence, when  it  has  in  it  a  dash  ct  foUy. 
At  the  same  time  that  one  esteems  the  vir- 
tuev  one  is  tempted  to  laugh  at  the  rampli- 
dty  which  accompanies  it.  When  a  man  is 
'  iBEkde  up  wholly  of  the  dove,  withoi^  the 
least  grain  of  the  serpent  in  his  composition, 
he  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  circum- 
stances of  life,  and  very  often  discredits  his 
best  actions.  The  Cordeliers  tell  a  story 
of  their  founder  St  Francis,  that  as  he 
IMssed  the  streets  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, he  discovered  a  young  fellow  with  a 
naid  in  a  comer;  upon  which  the  good 
man,  say  they,  lifted  up  his  hands  to  hea- 
ven with  a  secret  thanksgiving,  that  there 
was  still  so  much  Christian  charity  in  the 
worid.  The  innocence  of  the  saint  made 
him  mistake  tiie  kiss  of  the  lover  for  a  sa- 
Inte  Of  charity.  I  am  heartily  concerned 
when  I  aee  a  virtuous  man  wiuout  a  com- 

ratt  knowledge  c^  the  worid ;  and  if  there 
any  use  in  these  m^  papers,  it  is  this, 
that  without  representing  vice  under  any 
false  alluring  notions,  they  gj ve  mr  reader  an 
insight  into  the  ways  of  men,  ana  represent 
human  nature  in  all  its  changeable  colours. 
The  man  who  has  not  been  engaged  in  any 
ef  the  follies  of  the  worid,  or,  as  Shak- 
speare  expresses  it,  'hackneyed  in  the 
ways  of  men,'  may  here  find  a  picture  of 
its  b^ies  and  extravagances.  The  virtuous 
and  the  innocent  may  know  in  speculation 
what  they  could  never  arrive  at  by  prac- 
tice, and  Dy  this  means  avoid  the  snares  of 
the  crafty,  the  corruptions  of  the  vicious, 
and  the  reasonings  of  the  prejudiced,  llieir 
minds  may  be  opened  without  bong  vitiated. 

It  is  with  an^e  to  mv  following  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Timothy  Doodle,  who  seems 
a  very  well-meaning  man,  that  I  have  writ- 
ten this  short  preface,  to  which  I  sliall  sub- 
jon  a  letter  from  the  said  Mr.  Doodle. 

*Sim,— I  could  heartily  wish  that  you 
would  let  us  know  your  opinion  upon  seve- 
ral inoocent  divernons  wbdch  are  in  use 


among  us,  and  which  an  very  proper  ta 
pass  away  a  winter  night  for  those  who  dc 
not  care  to  throw  away  their  time  at  an 
opera,  or  the  play-house.  I  would  gladly 
know  in  particular,  what  notion  you  have 
of  hot-cockles;  as  also,  whether  you  think 
that  questions  and  commands,  mottoes, 
similies,  and  cross-purposes,  have  not  more 
mirth  and  wit  in  thent  than  those  public 
divernons  which  arc  grown  so  very  fashion- 
able among  us.  If  you  would  recommend 
to  our  wives  and  daughters,  who  read  your 
papers  with  a  g^reat  deal  of  pleasure,  some 
of  those  sports  and  pastimes  that  may  be 
practised  within  doors,  and  by  the  fire* 
side,  we  who  are  masters  of  fanmies  should 
be  hugely  obliged  to  you.  -  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  I  would  have  these  sports  and 
pastimes  not  only  merry  but  innocent;  for 
which  reason  I  have  not  mentioned  either 
whisk  or  lanterloo,  nor  indeed  so  much  as 
one-and-thiity.  After  having  commuiu 
cated  to  you  my  request  upon  this  subject, 
I  will  be  so  free  as  to  tell  jrou  how  my  wife 
and  I  pass  away  these  tedious  winter  even 
ings  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  Thongdi 
she  be  young  and  handsome,  and  good 
humoured  to  a  miraole,  she  does  not  carr 
for  gadding  abroad  like  others  of  her  sex. 
There  is  a  very  friendly  man,  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  whom  I  am  migntily  obliged  to  for'his 
civilities,  that  comes  to  see  roe  almost  every 
night;  for  he  is  not  <nie  of  those  giddy  young 
fellows  that  cannot  live  out  of  a  play-house. 
When  we  are  together,  we  very  often 
make  a  party  at  Blind-man's  Buff,  which 
is  a  sport  that  I  like  the  better,  because 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  exercise  in  it  The 
colonel  and  I  are  blinded  by  turns,  and  you 
would  laugh  your  heart  out  to  see  what 
pains  my  dear  takes  to  hoodwink  us,  so 
that  it  is  impos^ble  for  us  to  see  the  least 
glimpse  of  ught  The  poor  colonel  some 
tunes  hits  his  nose  against  a  post,  and 
makes  us  die  with  laughing.  I  have  Bene 
rally  the  good  luck  not  to  hurt  myself,  but 
am  very  often  above  half  an  hour  before  I 
can  catch  either  of  them;  for  you  must 
know  we  hide  ourselves  up  and  down  in 
comers,  that  we  may  have  the  more  sport. 
I  only  give  you  this  lunt  as  a  sample  of  such 
innocent  diversions  as  I  would  have  you 
recommend;  and  am,  most  esteemed  sir, 
your  ever-loving  friend, 

•fmOTHY  DOODLE.' 

The  following  letter  was  occasioned  by 
my  last  Thursday's  paper  upon  the  al>- 
sence  of  lovers,  and  the  methods  therein 
mentioned  of  malting  snch  absence  sup- 
portable. 

•  Sir, — Among  the  several  ways  of  conso- 
lation which  absent  lovers  make  use  of  while 
their  souls  are  in  that  state  of  departure, 
which  you  say  is  death  in  lore,  there  .are 
some  very  material  ones  that  have  escaped 
your  notice.  Among  these,  the  first  and 
most  received  is  a  crooked  shilling,  which 
has  administered  great  comfort  to  our  fore- 
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£athen,  and  is  ctill  made  oae  of  on  Hat  oo 
caaon  with  very  good  effect  in  most  parts 
of  her  majesty's  dominions.  There  are 
some,  I  know,  who  think  a  crown  piece  cut 
into  two  equal  ports,  and  preserved  by  the 
distant  lovers,  is  of  more  sovereign  ^rtue 
than  the  former.  But  nnce  opinions  are 
divided  in  this  particular,  why  may  not  the 
same  persons  make  use  of  both?  The 
figure  of  a  heart,  whether  cnt  in  stone  or 
cast  in  metal,  whether  bleeding  upon  an 
altar,  stuck  with  darts,  or  held  in  the  hand 
of  a  Cupid,  has  always  been  lodud  upon 
as  talismanic  in  distresses  of  this  nature.  I 
am  acquainted  with  many  a  brave  fellow 
who  carries  his  mistress  in  the  lid  of  his 
snuff-box,  and  by  that  expedient  has  sap- 
ported  himself  under  the  absence  of  a'whole 
campaign.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  tried 
all  these  remedies,  Init  never  fisiiiid  so  much 
benefit  from  any  as  from  a  ring,  in  which 
my  mistress's  hair  is  {daited  together  very 
artificially  in  a  kind  of  true-lover's  knot 
As  I  have  received  great  benefit  ftom  (his 
secret,  I  think  mysdf  obliged  to  onnmuni- 
cate  it  to  the  public  for  the  gjood  of  my 
fellow-subjects.  I  desire  you  will  add  this 
letter  as  an  appendix  to  your  conscdations 
upon  absence,  and  am,  your  .very  humble 
servant,  T.  B.' 

I  shall  condode  this  paper  with  a  letter 
from  a  univeraty  gentleman,  occasioned  by 
my  last  Tuesday's  papeiv  wbernn  I  gave 
some  account  o(  the  great  feuds  which  hap- 
pened formerly  in  those  learned  bodies, 
netween  the  modem  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

•  Sir, — ^This  will  give  you  to  understand, 
that  there  is  at  present  in  the  society, 
whereof  I  am  a  member,  a  very  conrider^ 
able  body  of  Trcgans,  who,  upon  a  proper 
occasion,  would  not  fail  to  declare  ourselves. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  do  all  we  can  to  annoy 
our  enemies  by  stratagem,  and  are  resdved 
by  the  first  opportuni^  to  attack  Mr.  Joshua 
S^tmes,  whom  we  look  upon  as  the  Achilles 
of  the  opposite  party.  As  for  myself,  I 
have  had  the  reputation  ever  since  I  came 
from  schocd,  of  oeing  a  trusty  Trojan,  and 
am  resolved  never  to  give  quarter  to  the 
smallest  particle  of  Greek,  wherever  I 
chance  to  meet  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  I 
take  it  very  ill  of  you,  that  you  sometimes 
hang  out  Greek  colours  at  the  head  of  vonr 
paper,  and  sometimes  give  a  word  ot  the 
enemy  even  in  the  body  m  it.  When  I  meet 
with  any  thin^  o£  this  nature,  I  throw  down 
your  speculations  upon  the  table,  with  that 
form  <A  words  which  we  make  use  of  when 
we  declare  war  upon  an  author, 

Qracm  MCf  soH  poMit  l0(i. 

<  I  gjve  you  this  hint,  that  you  may  for 
die  future  abstain  from  any  such  hostilities 
atyourperiL 

C.  «TROILUS,» 
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-OvK  «f  ■  r»t  yt  v«r«f  «r  irnru  lU^tHt 


Ow^(  0«T*$  t'^r^ffyx.mv*^  9i  r'arixri  5sLMrr«, 
XUvfmi  T*  i|XtC«T«.,  «vi  rtt  99*^  irru  ««^ini(, 

Btm.  lUtd,  i*i.  & 
No  uaorou  ben  ever  g»y»  tltee  blitk. 
Nor  eTer  tender  eoddete  brought  tliee  Ibrtli, 
Borne  nined  rook't  Jiard  entrail*  (a«e  thee  flam. 
And  regfnit  een  produe'd  thee  in  a  etorm  : 
A  nol  well  autinf  tbr  tem|ieetaoae  kind. 
Bo  rough  Di^  msaaeie,  eo  notaa'd  thf  mind. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— As  your  paper  is 
part  of  the  equipage  of  the  tea-table,  I 
conjure  you  to  print  what  I  now  write  to 
you;  for  I  have  no  other  way  to  communi- 
cate what  I  have  to  say  to  the  fair  sex  co 
the  most  important  drcnmstance  of  life, 
even  "  the  care  of  children."  I4o  not  bb- 
derstand  that  you  profess  your  ^per  Is  al- 
ways to  consist  of  matters  which  are  only 
to  entertm  the  learned  and  polite,  bat  that 
it  may  a^e  with  your  design  to  publish 
some  which  may  tend  to  the  information 
of  mankind  in  general;  and  when  it  does 
so,  you  do  more  than  writing  wit  and  hu- 
mour. Give  me  leave  then  to  tell  you,  that 
of  all  the  abuses  that  ever  you  have  as  yet 
endeavoured  to  lefurm,  certainly  not  one 
wanted  so  much  yoor  aaastance  as  the 
abuse  in  nursing  of  children.  It  is  unmer- 
ciful to  see,  that  a  woman  endowed  with 
all  the  peifectians  and  blessings  of  nature, 
can,  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered,  torn  off  her 
innocent,  tender,  and  helpless  infant,  and 
give  it  up  to  a  woman  that  is  (ten  thousand 
to  cme,)  neither  in  health  nor  good  condi- 
tion, neither  sound  in  mind  nor  body,  that 
has  ndther  honour  nor  reputation,  neither 
love  nor  pitv  for  the  poor  babe,  but  more 
regard  for  tne  money  than  for  the  whde 
child,  and  never  will  take  farther  care  of 
it  than  what  Iqr  all  the  encouragement  of 
money  and  presents  she  is  forced  to;  like 
JEaofifa  earth,  which  would  not  nurse  the 
plant  of  another  ground,  although  never  so 
much  improved,  l>y  reason  that  fdant  wM 
not  of  its  own  production.  And  since  an- 
other's child  is  no  more  natural  to  a  nurse 
than  a  plant  to  a  strange  and  cUfFbrent 
ground,  now  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
child  should  thrive;  and  if  it  thrives,  most 
it  not  imbibe  the  gross  humours  and  juali- 
ties  of  the  nurse,  like  a  plant  in  a  diflerent 
ground,  or  like  a  graft  upon  a  different 
stock?  Do  not  we  observe,  (hat  a  lamb 
sucking  a  goat  changes  very  much  its  na- 
ture, nay,  even  its  skin  and  wod  into  the 
goat  kind?  The  power  of  a  nurse  over  a 
child,  by  infiidng  into  it  with  her  milk  her 
quaiitiea  and  dispositioo,  is  suiBdeBtlr  and 
daily  observed.  Hence  came  that  old  say- 
ing concerning  an  ill-iuAured  and  malidous 
fdlow,  that  "he  had  hnbibed  his  malice 
with  his  nurse's  milk,  or  that  some  bnite 
or  other  had  been  his  nurse."  Hence  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus  were  said  to  have  been 
nursed  by  a  wolf;  Telephus,  the  son  «t 
Hercules,  by  a  hind;  Peliai^  the  son  of  Nep- 
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tame  by  a  mare;  and  JEgisthos  by  a  goat; 
not  that  they  had  actually  sucked  such 
creatnrea,  as  some  simpletons  have  ima- 
gined, but  that  their  nurses  had  been  of 
such  a  nature  and  temper,  and  infused  such 
mto  them. 

'  Many  instances  may-  be  produced  from 
good  authorities  and  daily  experience,  that 
children  actually  suck,  in  the  several  pas- 
aons  and  depraved  inclinations  of  their 
nurses,  as  anger,  malice,  fear,  melancholy, 
sadness,  deare,  and  aversion.  This,  Dio- 
dorus,  lib.  2.  witnesses,  when  he  speaks, 
saying,  that  Nero  the  emperor's  nurse 
had  been  very  much  addicted  to  drinking; 
which  habit  Nero  received  from  his  nurse, 
and  was  so  very  particular  hi  this,  that  the 
people  took  so  much  notice  of  it,  as  instead 
of  Tiberius  Nero,  they  called  hkn  Biberius 
Menx  The  same  Diodorus  also  relates  of 
C^gida,  predecessor  to  Nero,  that  his 
onrse  used  to  mdsten  the  nipples  of  her 
breast  frequently  with  blood,  to  make  Ca- 
ligula take  the  better  hold  of  them;  which, 
says  Diodorus,  was  the  cause  that  made 
him  so  blood-thirsty  and  cruel  all  his  life- 
time after,  that  he  not  oiily  committed 
frequent  murder  by  his  own  hand,  but  like- 
wise wished  that  all  human  kind  wore  but 
one  neck  that  he  mMit  have  the  pleasure 
to  cut  it  off.  Such  UKe  degeneracies  a*to- 
lush  the  parents,  who  not  knowing  after 
whom  the  child  can  take,  see  one  inclined 
to  stealing,  another  to  drinking,  cruelty, 
stupidity;  yet  all  these  are  not  minded. 
Nnr,  it  u  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  a  child, 
although  it  be  bom  from  the  best  erf  parents, 
may  be  corrupted  by  an  ill-tempered  nurse. 
How  many  children  do  we  see  aaily  brought 
into  fits,  consumptions,  rickets,  tec.  merely 
by  sucking  their  nurses  when  in  a  passion 
orfiiry?  But  indeed  almost  any  disorder 
of  the  nurse  is  a  disorder  to  the  child,  and 
few  nurses  can  be  found  in  this  town  but 
what  labour  under  some  distemper  or  other. 
The  first  question  that  is  generally  asked 
a  voong  woman  that  wants  to  be  a  nurse, 
wny  she  should  be  a  nurse  to  other  peo- 
ple s  childi-en,  is  answered,  by  her  having 
an  Ul  husband,  and  that  she  must  make 
sliift  to  live.  I  think  now  this  very  answer 
is  enough  to  eive  any  body  a  shock  if  duly 
considered;  for  an  ill  husband  may,  or  ten 
to  one  if  he  does  not,  bring  home  to  his  wife 
an  ill  distemper,  or  at  least  vexaticm  and 
disturbance.  Besides,  as  she  takes  the  child 
out  of  mere  neceadty,  her  food  will  be 
accordingly,  or  else  very  coarse  at  best; 
wfaoice  proceeds  an  ill-concocted  and 
coarse  food  for  the  child;  for  as  the  blood, 
so  is  the  milk;  and  hence  I  am  very  well 
assured  proceeds  the  scurvy,  the  evil,  and 
many  other  distempers.  I  beg  cf  you,  for 
the  sake  of  the  many  poor  infants  that  may 
and  will  be  saved  oy  weighing  this  case 
seriously,  to  exhort  the  people  with  the 
utmost  vehemence,  to  let  tne  childroi  suck 
thdr  own  mothers,  both  for  the  benefit  of 
mother  aad  child.    For  the  general  argu- 


ment, that  a  mother  is  weakened  by  giving 
suck  to  her  children,  is  vain  and  simple. 
I  will  maintain  that  the  mother  grows 
stronger  by  it,  and  will  have  her  health 
better  than  she  would  have  otherwise.  She 
will  find  it  the  greatest  cure  and  preserva- 
tive for  the  vapours  and  future  miscar- 
riages, much  b«yond  any  other  remedy 
whatsoever.  Her  children  will  be  like 
giants,  whereas  otherwise  they  are  but 
uving  shadows,  and  like  unripe  fruit;  and 
certainly  if  a  woman  is  strong  enough  to 
bring  forth  a  child,  she  is  beyond  all  doubt 
strong  enough  to  nurse  it  afterwards.  It 
grieves  me  to  observe  and  consider  how 
many  poor  children  are  diuly  ruined  o' 
careless  nurses;  and  yet  how  tender  ought 
they  to  be  to  a  poor  infant,  since  the  least 
hurt  or  blow,  especially  upon  the  head, 
may  make  it  sensdess,  stujrid,  or  other- 
wise miserable  for  ever! 

'  But  I  cannot  well  leave  this  subject  as 
yet;  for  it  seems  to  me  very  unnatural  that 
a  woman  that  has  fed  a  child  as  part  of 
herself  for  nine  months,  should  have  no 
desire  to  nurse  it  farther,  whai  brought  to 
light  and  befiwe  her  eyes,  and  when  oy  its 
cry  it  implores  her  asastance  and  the  cnilce 
of  a  mother.  Do  not  the  very  cruellest  of 
brutes  tend  their  young  ones  with  all  the 
r^re  and  delight  imaginable?  How  can  she 
be  callnl  a  mother  that  will  not  nurse  her 
young  ones?  The  earth  is  called  the  mother 
of  all  things,  not  because  she  produces,  but 
because  she  maintiuns  and  nurses  what  she 
produces.  The  generation  of  the  infent  is 
the  effect  of  desire,  but  the  care  of  it  ar- 
gues virtue  and  chcnce.  I  am  not  ignorant 
but  that  there  are  some  cases  of  necessity, 
where  a  mother  cannot  give  suck,  and  then 
out  of  two  evils  the  least  must  be  chosen; 
but  there  are  so  very  few,  that  I  am  sure 
in  a  thousand  there  is  hardly  me  real  in- 
stance; for  if  a  woman  does  but  know  that 
her  hu^and  can  spare  about  three  or  ax 
shillings  a' week  extraordinary,  (although 
this  is  but  seldom  considered,)  she  cer- 
tainly, with  the  assistance  of  her  gossips, 
will  soon  pertnade  the  good  man  to  send 
the  child  to  nurse,  and  easily  impose  upon 
him  by  pretending  indispodtion.  This  cru- 
elty is  supported  by  fashion,  and  nature 
gives  place  to  custom.  Sir,  your  humble 
servant.*  T. 
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■  T»»  I*  mftm/i»r*f  fiii  miff 

b  rrtfuTrnt  i|tii».  IMnC 

Their  nntit'd  lipi  s  wofdy  torrent  pour. 

We  are  told  by  some  ancient  authors, 
that  Socrates  was  instructed  in  eloquence 
by  a  woman  whose  name,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, was  Aspasia.  I  have  indeed  very 
often  looked  upon  that  art  as  the  most  pro- 
per for  the  female  sex,  and  I  think  the  uni- 
vernties  would  do  well  to  cooaiaer  whether 
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they  should  not  fill  the  rhetoric  chairs  with 
she  professors. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  pruse  of  some 
men  that  they  could  talk  whole  hoars  to- 
gether upon  any  thing;  but  it  must  be 
owned  to  the  honour  of  die  other  sex,  that 
there  are  many  among  them  who  can  talk 
whole  hours  t(^ether  upon  nothing.  I  have 
known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long  ex- 
tempore dissertation  upon  the  edging  of  a 
petticoat,  and  chide  her  servant  for  break- 
ing a  china  cup,  in  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric. 

Were  women  permitted  to  plead  in  courts 
of  judicature,  I  am  persustded  they  would 
carry  the  elociuence  of  the  bar  to  greater 
heignts  than  it  has  yet  arrived  at  If  any 
one  doubts  this,  let  him  but  be  present  at 
those  debates  which  frequently  arise  among 
the  ladies  of  the  British  fishery. 

The  first  kind  therefore  of  female  orators 
which  I  shall  take  notice  of,  are  those  who 
are  employed  in  stirring  up  the  passions;  a 
part  of  rhetoric  in  which  Socrates  his  wife 
had  perhaps  made  a  greater  proficiency 
than  his  above-mention«l  teacher. 

The  second  kind  of  female  orators  are 
those  who  deal  in  invectives,  and  who  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  cen-^ 
sorious.  The  ima^nation  and  elocution  of 
this  set  of  rhetoricians  is  wonderful.  With 
what  a  flueney  of  invention,  and  copiousness 
of  expression,  will  they  enlarge  upon  every 
little  slip  in  the  behaviour  of  another?  Witn 
how  many  different  circumstances,  and 
with  what  variety  of  phrases,  will  they  tell 
over  the  same  story?  I  have  known  an  old 
lady  make  an  unhappy  marriage  the  sub- 
ject of  a  month's  conversation.  She  blamed 
the  bride  in  one  place;  pitied  her  in  an- 
other; laughed  at  her  in  a  third;  wondered 
at  her  in  a  fourth;  was  angry  with  her  in  a 
fifth;  and,  in  short,  wore  out  a  pair  of 
coach-horses  in  expressing  her  concern  for 
her.  At  length,  after  having  qiute  exhaust- 
ed the  subject  on  this  side,  she  made  a  visit 
to  the  new-married  pair,  praised  the  wife 
for  the  prudent  choice  she  had  made,  told 
her  the  unreasonable  reflections  which 
some  malidoQs  people  had  cast  upon  her, 
and  desired  that  they  might  be  better  ac- 
auainted.  The  censure  and  approbation  of 
tnts  kind  of  women  are  therefore  only  to  be 
considered  as  helps  to  discourse. 

A  third  kind  of  female  orators  may  be 
comprehended  under  the  word  gossips. 
Mrs.  Fiddle-Faddle  is  perfectly  accom- 
plished in  this  sort  of^  eloquence;  she 
launches  out  into  descriptions  of  christen- 
ings, runs  divisions  upon  a  head-dress, 
knows  every  dish  of  meat  that  is  served  up 
in  her  neighbourhood,  and  entertains  her 
company  a  whole  afternoon  together  with 
the  wit  of  her  little  boy,  before  he  is  able  to 
speak. 

The  coquette  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
fourth  kind  of  female  orator.  To  pve  her- 
self the  larger  field  fbr  discourse,  she  hates 
and  loves  in  the  same  breath,  talks  to  her 
.ap-dof  or  parrot,  is  uneasy  in  all  kinds  of 


weather,  and  in  every  part  of  the  room. 
She  has  false  quarrels  and  feigned  obliga- 
tions to  all  the  men  of  her  acquaintance; 
sighs  when  she  is  not  sad,  and  laughs  when 
she  is  not  merry.  The  coquette  is  in  par- 
ticular a  great  mistress  of  that  part  of  ora- 
tory  which  is  called  action,  and  indeed 
seems  to  speak  for  no  other  purpose,  but  a» 
it  gives  her  an  opportunity  oi  stirrine  a 
limb,  or  varying  a  feature,  of  glancing  her 
eyes,  or  playing  with  her  fan. 

As  for  newsmongers,  politicians,  mimics, 
story-tellers,  with  other  characters  of  that 
nature  which  give  birth  to  loquacity,  they 
are  as  commonly  found  among  the  men  as 
the  women;  for  which  reason  I  shall  pass 
them  over  in  silence. 

I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  assign  a 
cause  why  women  should  have  this  tuent 
of  a  ready  utterance  in  so  much  greater 
perfection  than  men.  I  have  sometimes  fan- 
cied that  they  have  not  a  retentive  power,  or 
the  faculty  of  suppressing  their  thoughts, 
as  men  have,  but  that  they  are  necessitated 
to  speak  every  thing  they  think;  and  ifao, 
it  would  perhaps  fiimish  a  veiy  strong  ar- 
gument to  the  Carte^ans  for  tne  support- 
ing of  their  doctrine  that  the  soul  always 
thinks.  But  as  several  are  of  opinion  that 
the  fair  sex  are  not  altogether  strangers  to 
the  art  of  dissembling  and  concealing  their 
thoughts,  I  have  been  forced  to  reUnquish 
that  opinion,  and  have  therefore  endea- 
voured to  seek  after  some  better  reason. 
In  order  to  it,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an 
excellent  anatomist,  has  promised  me  by 
the  first  opportunity  to  dissect  a  womanTi 
tongue,  and  to  examine  whether  there  may 
not  be  in  it  certain  juices  which  render  it  so 
wonderfully  voluble  or  flippant,  or  whether 
the  fibres  of  it  may  not  be  made  up  of  a 
finer  or  more  pliant  thread;  or  whether 
there  are  not  in  it  some  particular  muscles 
which  dart  it  up  and  down  by  such  sudden 
glances  and  vibrations;  or  whether,  in  the 
last  place,  there  may  not  be  certain  undis- 
covered channels  running  from  the  head 
and  the  heart  to  this  little  instrument  rf 
loquacity,  and  conveying  into  it  a  perpetual 
amuency  of  animal  spirits.  Nor  must  I 
oniit  the  reason  which  Hudibras  has  given, 
why  those  who  can  talk  on  trifles  speak 
with  the  greatest  fluency;  namely,  that  the 
tongue  is  like  a  race-horse,  whic-h  runs  the 
faster  the  lesser  weight  it  carri:    . 

Which  of  these  reasons  soever  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  probable,  1  think 
the  Irishman's  thought  was  venr  natural, 
who,  after  some  hours  conversation  with  a 
female  orator,  told  her,  that  he  believed 
her  tongue  was  very  glad  when  she  was 
asleep,  for  that  it  had  not  a  moment's  rest 
all  the  while  she  was  awake. 

That  excellent  old  ballad  of  The  Wan- 
ton Wife  of  Bath,  has  the  following  remark- 
able lines  t 

■  I  tbinlc.  quoth  Tbomn,  woawnl  tottgam 
Of  aapon  leave!  ore  made.* 

And  Ovid,  though  in  the  description  of  a 
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very  barbarous  circumstance,  tells  us,  that 
when  the  tongue  of  a  beautiful  female  was  cut 
out,  and  thrown  upon  the  ground,  it  could 
not  forbear  muttering  even  m  that  posture: 


OomprenRBTn  fcrcipe  lin^sm 

AbatoHt  ease  ttm :  radix  micet  ultima  lingnv. 
Ipsa  jaoet,  terrsque  tiemeaa  immunnurat  atns ; 
Utqoe  ealin  aolet  muUlaUe  cauds  colubns 
Palpiut MtL  Ub.  Ti.  SSSl 


-Tlw  blade  bad  eat 


Her  toii(pie  eheer  oC  cleee  to  tbe  tiemblin(  root  : 
TiK  iaaR(led  part  atill  quirer'd  on  the  (nnad, 
MafBnriOf  with  a  Mat  imperfbcl  kmiimI  ; 
Aad,  aa  a  aarpeat  wrilbea  hii  wounded  traia, 
Uaeaar.  ptatiaf,  and  poaaeas'd  with  p»in.—Cm*tt. 

If  a  tongue  would  be  talking  without  & 
mouth,  what  could  it  have  done  when  it  had 
an  its  organs  of  speech,  and  accomplices  of 
toond  about  it?  I  might  here  mention  the 
•tory  of  the  Pippin  Woman,  had  I  not  some 
reason  to  look  upon  it  as  fabulous.  * 

I  must  confess  I  am  so  wonderfully 
charmed  with  the  music  of  this  little  instru- 
ment, that  I  would  by  no  means  discourage 
it  All  that  I  um  at  by  this  dissertation  is, 
to  cure  it  of  several  dis^reeable  notes,  and 
in  particular  c^  those  uttle  jarrings  and 
dissonances  which  arise  from  anger,  cen- 
Boriousness,  gossipping,  and  coquetry.  In 
short,  I  would  always  have  it  tuned  by 
good-nature^  truth,  discretion,  and  uncerity. 

C. 


Na  248.]     Friday,  December  14,  1711. 

Hoe  ataxime  officii  e«t,  at  quiaque  mazime  opia  iadl- 
|Mt,iiaeipotlsiimnmopitulari.         TUtOr-l-M- 

It  if  a  principal  point  or  duty,  to  asiiit  anotber  moat 
*b«  be  itanda  oioct  ia  aeed  of  aaciatance. 

There  are  none  who  deserve  superiority 
over  ottiers  in  the  esteem  of  mankind,  who 
do  not  make  it  their  endeavour  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  society;  and  who  upon  all  occasions 
which  their  circumstances  of  life  can  ad- 
minister, do  not  take  a  certain  unfeiened 
treasure  in  conferring  benefits  of  one  kind 
or  other.  Those  whose  great  talents  and 
high  birth  have  placed  them  in  conspicuous 
itanons  of  life  are  indispensably  obhged  to 
exert  some  noble  inclinations  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  world,  or  else  such  advantages 
become  misfortunes,  and  shade  and  privacy 
are  a  more  eli^ble  portion.  Where  oppor- 
tonities  and  inclinations  are  g^ven  to  the 
same  person,  we  sometimes  see  sublime  in- 
stances of  virtue,  which  so  dazzle  our  ima- 
pnations,  that  we  look  with  scorn  on  all 
which  in  lower  scenes  of  life  we  may  our- 
selves be  able  to  practice.  But  this  is  a 
ilcioos  way  of  thinxing;  and  it  bears  some 
»pice  of  romantic  madness,  for  a  man  to 
imagine  that  he  must  grow  ambitious,  or 
seek  adventures,  to  be  able  to  do  great  ac- 
tions. It  is  in  every  man's  power  in  the 
world  who  is  above  mere  poverty,  not  only 


*  Tbe  eracklinf  cnrsul  yielda,  ahe  ainks,  abe  dlea ; 
Berbead  etaopo'd  off  nom  bet  loot  ahouldna  flies ; 
rMasabe  crtsd,  but  death  her  Toice  eoafovada, 
*■■  (<^P<P■Iip  akiag  tl»  tea  I 


to  do  things  worthy,  but  hennc.  The  great 
foundation  of  civil  virtue  is  self-denial;  and 
there  is  no  one  above  the  necessities  of  life, 
but  has  opportunities  of  exercteing  that 
noble  quality,  and  doing  as  much  as  his  cir- 
cumstances will  bear  for  the  ease  and  con- 
venience of  other  men;  and  he  who  does 
more  than  ordinary  men  practise  upon  such 
occaaons  as  occur  in  his  life,  deserves  the 
value  of  bis  friends,  as  if  he  had  done  en- 
terprises which  are  usually  attended  with 
the  highest  glory.  Men  of  public  spirit 
differ  rather  in  their  circumstances  than 
their  virtue;  and  the  man  who  does  all  he 
can,  in  a  lew  station,  is  more  a  hero  than  he 
who  omits  any  worthy  action  he  is  able  to 
accomplish  in  a  CTeat  one.  It  is  not  many 
years  ago  nnce  Lapirius,  in  wrong  of  his 
elder  brother,  came  to  a  great  estate  by 
gift  of  his  &ther,  by  reason  of  the  dissolute 
behaviour  of  the  first-born.  Shame  and 
contrition  reformed  the  life  of  the  disin- 
herited youth,  and  he  became  as  remark- 
able for  his  good  qualities  as  formerly  for 
his  errors.  Lapinus,  who  observed  his 
brother's  amendment,  sent  him  on  a  new- 
yeai^s  day  in  tiie  morning,  the  following 
letter: 

<  Honoured  Brother, — ^I  enclose  to  yea 
the  deeds  whereby  my  father  gaye  me  this 
house  and  land.  Had  he  lived  till  now,  he 
would  not  have  bestowed  it  in  that  manner; 
he  took  it  from  the  man  you  were,  and  I 
restore  it  to  the  man  you  are.  I  am,  sir, 
your  affectionate  brother,  and  humble  ser- 
vant, P.  T.' 

As  great  and  exalted  spirits  undertake 
the  pursuit  of  hazardous  actions  for  the 
good  of  others,  at  the  same  time  gratifying 
their  passion  for  glory:  so  do  worthy  minds 
in  the  domestic  way  of  life  deny  themselves 
many  advantages,  to  satisfy  a  generous  be- 
nevolence, which  they  bear  to  their  friends 
oppressed  with  distresses  and  calamities. 
Such  natures  one  may  call  stores  of  Provi- 
dence, which  are  actuated  by  a  secret  ce- 
lestial influence  to  undervalue  the  ordinary 
gratifications  of  wealth,  to  give  comfort  to 
a  heart  loaded  with  aJAiction,  to  save  a 
falling  family,  to  preserve  a  branch  of  trade 
in  their  neighbourhood,  to  give  work  to  the 
industrious,  preserve  the  portion  of  the 
helpless  infant,  and  raise  the  head  of  the 
mourning  father.  People  whose  hearts  ar« 
wholly  bent  towards  pleasure,  or  intent 
upon  gain,  never  hear  of  the  noble  occur- 
rences among  men  of  industry  and  hu- 
manity. It  would  look  like  a  city  romance, 
to  tell  them  of  the  generous  merchant,  who 
the  other  day  sent  this  billet  to  an  eminent 
trader  Under  difficulties  to  support  himself, 
in  whose  fall  many  hundreds  besides  himself 
had  perished:  but  because  I  think  there  is 
more  spirit  and  true  gallantry  in  it  than  in 
any  letter  I  have  ever  read  from  Strephon 
to  Phillis,  I  shall  insert  it  even  in  the  mer 
cantile  honest  style  in  which  it  was  sent: 

<8iR,-J  hav*  heard  of  the  casualties 
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which  have  involved  vou  in  extreme  dis- 
tress at  this  time,  and  knowing  you  to  be  a 
man  of  great  good-nature,  industry,  and 
probity,  nave  restdved  to  stand  by  you.  Be 
of  good  cheer;  the  bearer  brings  with  him 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  has  my  order  to 
answer  your  drawing  as  much  more  on  my 
account  I  did  this  in  haste,  for  fear  I 
should  come  too  late  for  vour  relief;  but 
you  may  value  yourself  with  me  to  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds;  for  I  can  verv 
cheernilly  run  the  kasard  of  being  so  mucti 
leas  rich  than  I  am  now,  to  save  an  honest 
man  whom  I  love.*  Your  friend  and  ser- 
vant, W.  &' 

I  thhik  there  is  somewhere  in  Montdg^e 
mention  made  of  a  family-book,  wherein 
all  the  occurrences  that  happened  from  one 
generation  of  that  house  to  another  were 
recorded.  Were  there  such  a  method  in 
the  families  which  are  concerned  in  this 
generosity,  it  would  be  k  hard  task  for  the 
^ireatest  m  Europe  to  give  in  their  own  an 
mstance  of  a  benefit  better  placed,  or  con- 
ferred with  a  more  graceful  air.  It  has 
been  heretofore  urged  how  barbarous  and 
inhuman  is  anv  unjust  step  made  to  the 
disadvantage  ot  a  trader;  and  by  how  much 
such  an  act  towards  him  is  detestable,  by 
■o  much  an  act  of  kindness  towards  him  is 
laudable.  I  remember  to  have  heard  a 
bencher  of  the  Temple  tell  a  story  cf  a  tra- 
dition in  their  house,  where  they  had  for- 
merly a  custom  of  choosing  kings  for  such 
a  season,  and  allowing  him  his  expenses  at 
the  charge  of  the  society.  One  of  our 
kin^t  said  my  fiiend,  carried  his  royal 
inchnation  a  little  too  for,  and  there  was  a 
committee  ordered  to  look  into  the  man^e- 
ment  of  his  treasury.  Among  other  things 
it  appeared,  that  his  majesty  walking  in- 
cog, m  the  cloister,  had  overheard  a  poor 
man  say  to  another,  'Such  a  small  sum 
would  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world.'  The  king  out  of  his  royal  compas- 
don,  privately  inqtured  into  his  character, 
and  finding  him  a  proper  object  of  charity, 
sent  him  the  money.  When  the  committee 
read  the  report,  the  house  passed  his  ac- 
counts with  a  /ilaudite  without  farther  ex- 
amination, upon  the  recital  of  this  article 
in  them; 

For  making  a  man  happy MO  0  0 


Na  249.]    Saturday,  DecemSer  15, 1711. 

Tt»Mt  ■'■•r*<  ■•  f  (>Titt  tunr  «««w. 

Fnf.FiLPml. 
Mirtk  oat  of  nuoa  te  •  frieroa  ill. 

Wren  I  make  choice  of  a  subject  that 
has  not  been  treated  on  by  others,  I  throw 

*  Tbe  mercluiit  involved  la  ditiimt  by  eannltlea 
Wfti  OBO  Mr.  MoretOD,  a  lin«i-4r«per;  tHd  tlMgemnHM 
■erakant,  ben  ■•  Jiutly  oeltknud,  wu  Hr  WUUua 
SeawMi. 

t  Thii  kii(,  H  U  Mid,  wu  keau  ITatl*,  latater  of  Uu 
eerenoniaa  at  Batb.  In  Idng  William's  time  be  wai  a 
•Mdaot  ia  Iba  Tnnite.   Hii  MognfkK  Mqr%  tiwofb 


together  my  refleptions  on  it  inthout  any 
order  or  method,  so  that  they  may  appear 
rather  in  the  looseness  tuid  freedom  of  an 
essay,  than  in  the  repilarity  of  a  set  dis- 
course. It  is  after  this  manner  that  I  shall 
conader  laughter  and  ridicule  in  my  pre- 
sent paper. 

_  Man  IS  the  merriest  species  of  the  crea- 
tim,  all  above  and  below  him  are  serious. 
He  sees  things  in  a  different  light  from 
other  beings,  and  finds  his  mirth  ariang 
from  objects  that  perhaps  cause  something 
like  pity  or  displeasure  in  higher  natures. 
Laughter  is  indeed  a  very  good  counter- 
pcdse  to  the  spleen;  and  it  seems  but  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  be  capable  of 
receiving  joy  from  what  is  no  real  good  to 
us,  ance  we  can  receive  grief  from  what  is 
no  real  eviL 

I  have  in  my  forhr-seventii  paper  rused 
a  speculation  on  the  notim  of  a  modem 
philosopher,  :|:  who  describes  the  first  mo< 
tive  of  laughter  to  be  a  secret  comparisoo 
which  we  make  between  ourselves  and  the 
persons  we  laugh  at;  or  in  other  words, 
that  satisfaction  which  we  receive  from  the 
opinion  of  some  pre-eminence  in  ourselves, 
when  we  see  the  absurdities  ci  another,  or 
when  we  reflect  on  any  past  absurdities  of 
our  own.  This  seems  to  hold  in  most  cases, 
and  we  may  observe  that  the  vainest  part 
of  mankind  are  the  most  addicted  to  this 
passion. 

I  have  read  a  sermon  of  a  conventual  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  on  those  words  of  the 
wise  man,  'I  said  of  Laughter,  it  is  mad; 
and  of  Mirth,  what  does  it.>'  Upon  which 
he  laid  it  down  as  a  point  of  doctrine,  that 
laughter  was  the  effect  of  original  sin,  and 
that  Adam  could  not  laugh  before  the  fell. 

Laughter  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and 
unbraces  the  mind,  weakens  the  Acuities, 
and  causes  a  kind  of  remissness  and  dissolu- 
tion in  all  the  powers  of  the  soul;  and  thus 
far  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in 
the  composition'of  human  nature.  But  if 
we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  we  receive 
from  it,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom 
which  is'  apt  to  depress  the  mind  and 
damp  our  spirits,  with  tnuiacnt  unexpected 
gleams  of  joy,  one  would  take  care  not  to 
grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure  of  life. 

The  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridicule, 
and  exposing  to  laughter  those  one  con- 
verses with,  IS  the  qiudification  of  littie  un- 
generous tempers.  A  young  man  with  this 
cast  of  mind  cuts  himself  off  from  all  man- 
ner of  improvement.  Every  one  has  his 
flaws  and  weaknesses;  nay,  the  greatest 
blemishes  are  often  found  in  the  roost  shin- 
ing characters;  but  what  an  absurd  thing 
is  It  to  pass  over  all  the  valuable  parts  of  a 
man,  and  fix  our  attention  on  his  infirmi- 
ties? to  observe  his  imperfections  more 
than  his  virtues.^  and  to  make  use  oS  him 


he  was  mucta  givan  to  gamblinf ,  bs  was 
and  numerous  iostaaast  an  ncoMsl  of  bia 
tBoUMB. 
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for  the  sport  of  othen,  ratiter  than  for  oor 
own  inQprovement? 

We  therefore  very  often  find  that  per- 
•ons  the  most  a<xomptished  ui  ridicule  are 
those  who  are  very  shrewd  at  Mttinf  a  Uot, 
'Without  exerting  any  thing  masterly  in 
themselves.  As  there  are  many^  eminent 
critics  who  Bever.  wnt  a  good  hne,  there 
sre  many  admiiable  buftxms  that  animad- 
▼ert  upcn  every  ringle  defect  in  another, 
irithout  ever  ^seovering  the  least  beauty 
of  their  own.  By  this  means,  these  unlucky 
little  wits  often  gain  reputation  in  the 
esteem  of  vulgar  minds,  and  raise  them- 
•elves  above  persons  of  much  more  laud- 
able characters. 

If  the  talent  of  ridicule  were  employed 
to  laugh  men  out  of  vice  and  fioUy,  it  might 
be  of  some  use  to  the  world;  but  instead  of 
this,  we  find  that  it  is  generally  made  use 
of  to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  ana  good  sense, 
by  attacking  evcr)r  thipg;  that  is  solemn  and 
aerioDs,  decent  and  praiseworthy  in  human 
lifie. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  the  first  i^es 
of  the  world,  when  the  great  souls  and 
master-pieces  of  human  nature  were  pro- 
duced, men  shined  by  a  noble  simplicity 
of  behaviour,  and  were  strangers  to  those 
little  embellishments  which  are  so  fashion- 
able in  onr  present  conversation.  And  it 
is  verv  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 
we  fall  short  at  present  of  the  ancients  in 
poetry,  painting,  oratory,  history,  archi- 
tecture, and  all  the  noble  arts  ana  sciences 
which  depend  more  upon  geiuus  than  ex- 
perience, we  exceed  tnem  as  much  in  dog- 
grel  hamovr,  burlesque,  and  all  the  trivial 
arts  of  ridicnle.  We  meet  with  more  rail- 
lery among  the  modems,  but  more  good 
sense  among  the  ancients. 

The  two  great  branches  of  ridicule  in 
writing  are  comedy  and  burlesque.  The 
first  ridicules  persons  by  drawing  them 
IB  their  proper  characters,  the  other  by 
drawing  them  quite  unlike  themselves. 
\  Burlesque  is  therefore  of  twb  kinds ;  the  first 
represents  mean  persons  in  the  accoutre- 
ments of  heroes;  uie  other  describes  great 
persons  acting  and  speaking  hke  the  trasest 
among  the  people.  Don  Quixote  is  an  in- 
rtance  of  the  first,  and  Lucian's  gods  of  the 
second.  It  is  a  dispute  among  the  critics, 
whether  burlesque  poetry  nms-best  in  he- 
roic verse,  like  that  of  the  Dispensary;  or 
in  doggrel,  like  that  of  HutMbras.  I  think 
where  the  low  character  is  to  be  raised, 
ft^  heroic-is  the  proper  measure;  but  when 
a  hero  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  degraded, 
h  is  best  done  in  doggrel. 

If  Hudibras  had  oeen  set  out  with  as 
much  wit  and  humour  in  heroic  verse  as  he 
i*  in  doggrel  he  would  have  made  a  much 
more  agreeable  figure  than  he  does;  though 
the  generality  of  his  readers  are  so  wonder- 
foSj  pleased  with  the  double  rhymes,  that 
I  do  not  expect  many  will  be  of  my  opinion 
in  this  particular. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  upon  laugh- 
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ter  with  observing,  that  the  metaphor  of 
laughing  applied  to  the  fields  and  meadows 
when  they  are  in  flower,  or  to  trees  wh«j 
they  are  m  blossom,  runs  through  all  lan- 
guages; which  I  have  not  observed  of  any 
other  metaphor,  excepting  that  of  fire  and 
burning  when  they  are  applied  to  love. 
Tl^s  shows  that  we  naturally  regard  laugh- 
ter, as  what  is  in  itself  tKith  amiable  and 
b^utifuL  For  this  reason  likewise  Venus 
has  gained  the  title  of  aiu^nt  nt, '  the  laugh- 
ter-loving dame,'  as  Waller  has  translated 
it,  and  is  represented  by  Horace  as  the  god- 
dess who  delights  in  lau^ter.  Milton,  io 
a  joyous  assembly  of  imaginary  persons,  has 
given  us  a  very  poetical  figure  of  laughter. 
His  whole  band  of  mirth  is  so  finely  de- 
scribed, that  I  shall  set  down  the  paass^ 
at  length. 

But  icome  tboa  gnddeM.  lUr  anl  fine. 

In  hmren  fdl»pti  Euphromme, 

And  by  Bwn,  he*rM«iing  Mirtb, 

Whom  lovely  TeniM  at  a  birth. 

With  two  siBten  Oraeca  more, 

To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore. 

Rutatbee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thM 

Jeit  and  youthfld  Jollity. 

Cknipa,  and  cranki,  and  wanton  wfle*, 

Noda.  and  becks,  and  wreathed  milea. 

Such  aa  bant  on  Hebe's  cheek. 

And  love  to  live  in  dimide  sleek ; 

Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  deridef. 

And  Laiubter  holding  both  bis  sidaa. 

Conw  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 

On  the  light  nnustic  toe : 

And  in  tby  right  hand  lead  with  thee 

The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty ; 

And  if  I  giv«  the  honour  doe. 

Mirth,  aiEnit  me  of  thy  crew. 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee. 

In  uniaproved  pjeaautes,  f^ee. 

VAaiign,v.  11.  te. 


No.  250.]    Monday,  December  17,  1711. 

Discs  docendus  adhue,  que  censet  amiculus,  tt<  si 
CiBcus  iter  monstrare  velit ;  tamen  aspice  si  quid 
Etnoa,  quod  cures  propriuro  fbcifse,  loquamur. 

Iftr.  Lib.  l.BpkZTU.S. 

Tet  hear  what  an  nnsMHU  <Hend  can  say: 
As  ir  a  blind  man  ahonid  direct  yoar  way ; 
8o  I  myaelf  though  wanting  to  be  taught. 
May  yet  impart  a  hint  that's  i^ortb  yonr  tbooffat. 

'  Mb.  Spectator, — ^You  see  the  nature 
of  my  request  by  the  Latin  motto  which  I 
address  to  you.  I  am  very  semible  I  ought 
not  to  use  many  words  to  yon,  who  are  one 
of  but  few;  but  the  following  piece,  as  it 
relates  to  speculation  in  propriety  of  speech, 
being  a  oiriosity  in  its  kind,  begs  your  pa- 
tience. It  was  found  in  a  poetical  virtuoso's 
closet  among  his  rarities;  and  since  the 
several  treatases  of  thumbs,  ears,  and  noses, 
have  obliged  the  world,  this  of  eyes  is  at 
your  service. 

"  The  first  eye  of  consequence  ^under  the 
invisible  Author  of  alll  is  the  visible  lumi- 
nary of  the  universe.  This  glorious  Specta- 
tor is  said  never  to  open  his  eyes  at  his 
rising  in  a  morning,  without  having  a  whole 
kingdom  of  adorers  in  Peraan  silk  waiting 
at  his  levee.  Millions  of  creatures  derive 
their  sight  from  this  original,  who,  be^es 
his  being  the  great  director  of  optic*,  » th« 
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sorest  test  whether  eyes  be  of  the  same 
species  with  that  of  an  ei^e,  or  that  of  an 
owL  The  one  he  emboldens  with  a  manly 
assurance  to  look,  speak,  act,  or  plead  be- 
fore the  faces  of  a  numerous  assembly;  the 
other  he  dazzles  out  of  countenance  into  a 
sheepish  dejectedness.  The  sun-proof  eye 
dares  lead  up  a  dance  in  a  full  court,  and 
without  blinking  at  the  lustre  of  beauty,  can 
distributie  an  eye  of  proper  complaisance  to 
a  room  crowded  with  company,  each  of 
which  deserves  particular  regard:  while 
the  other  sne^s  from  conversation,  like  a 
fearful  debtor,  who  never  dares  to  look  out, 
but  when  he  can  see  nobody,  and  nobody 
him. 

"  The  next  instance  of  optics  is  the  fam- 
ous Ar^s,  who,  (to  speak  the  language  of 
Cambndge)  was  one  of  a  hundred;  and 
being  used  as  a  spy  in  the  affairs  of  jeal- 
ousy, was  obligedto have  all  his  eyes  about 
him.  We  have  no  account  of  the  particular 
colours,  casts,  and  turns  of  this  body  of  eyes; 
but  as  he  was  pimp  for  his  mistress  Juno,  it 
is  probable  he  us^  all  the  modem  leers, 
sly  glances,  and  other  ocular  activities  to 
serve  his  purpose.  Some  look  upon  him  as 
the  then  king  at  arms  to  the  heathenish 
deities;  and  make  no  more  of  his  eyes  than 
of  so  many  spangles  of  his  herald's  coat. 

"  The  next  upon  the  optic  list  is  old 
Janus,  who  stood  in  a  double-sighted  capa- 
city, like  a  person  placed  betwixt  two  ap- 
posite  looking-glasses,  and  so  took  a  sort  of 
retrospective  cast  at  one  view.  Copies  of 
this  double-faced  way  are  not  yet  out  of 
fashion  with  many  professions,  and  the  inge- 
nious artists  pretend  to  keep  up  this  species 
by  double-headed  canes  and  spoons;  but 
there  is  no  mark  of  this  faculty,  except  in 
the  emblematical  way,  of  a  wise  general 
having  an  eye  to  both  front  and  rear,  or  a 

eious  man  taUng  a  review  and  prospect  of 
is  past  and  future  state  at  the  same  time. 
"  I  must  own,  that  the  names,  colours, 
qualities  and  turns  of  eyes  vary  almost  In 
every  head;  for,  not  to  mention  the  common 
appellations  of  the  black,  the  blue,  the 
white,  the  grey,  and  the  like;  the  most  re- 
markable are  those  that  bon"OW  their  titles 
from  animals,  by  virtue  of  some  particular 
quality  of  resemblance  they  bear  to  the 
eyes  of  the  respective  creatures;  as  that  of 
a  greedy  rapacious  aspect  takes  its  name 
from  the  cat,  that  of  a  sharp  piercing  nature 
from  the  hawk,  those  of  an  amorous  roguish 
look  derive  their  title  even  from  the  sheep, 
and  we  say  such  a  one  has  a  sheep's  eye, 
not  so  much  to  denote  the  innocence  as  the 
simple  sljrness  of  the  cast  Nor  is  this  meta- 
phorical inoculation  a  modem  invention,  for 
we  find  Homer  taking  the  freedom  to  place 
the  eye  of  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow  in  one  of  his 
principal  goddesses,  by  that  frequent  ex- 
prcsson  of 

Tht  oz-*]r*d  vtaermbie  Juno. 
«  Now  as  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
eye,  that  fine  part  of  our  constitaticn  seems 


as  much  the  receptacle  and  seat  (^  our  pas- 
sions, appetites,  and  inclinations  as  the  mind 
itself;  and  at  least  it  is  the  outward  portal 
to  introduce  them  to  the  house  wittun,  or 
rather  the  common  thoroughfare  to  let  oar 
affections  pass  in  and  out.  Love,,  anger, 
pride  and  avarice,  all  visibly  move  in  those 
litde  orbs.  I  know  a  young  lady  that  can- 
not see  a  certain  gentleman  passhy  without 
showing  a  secret  denre  of  seeing  him  agtia 
by  a  dance  in  her  eye-balls;  nay,  she  cannot 
for  the  heart  of  her,  help  looking  half  a 
street's  length  after  any  man  in  a  gajr  dress. 
You  cannot  behold  a  covetous  spirit  walk 
bjr  a  Koldsmith's  shop  without  casting  a 
wishful  eye  at  the  heaps  upni  the  counter. 
Does  not  a  haughty  person  show  the  temper 
of  his  soul  in  the  supercilious  roll  of  his  ejre; 
and  how  frequently  in  the  height  of  passion 
does  that  moving  picture  in  our  head  start 
and  stare,  gather  a  redness  and  quick  flashes 
of  lightning,  and  make  all  its  humoiu* 
sparkle  with  fire,  as  Virgil  finely  describes  it, 


-Ardentia  lb  on 


BciatiUa  ataiitont :  oculU  mieat  acribui  i{iiiK 

.Ba.xU.UL. 

Rom  hit  wide  noatrila  flic* 
A  flsrjr  ttnam,  and  iparUH  ttom  ht«  eru. 

Brfim. 

"  As  for  the  various  turns  of  the  eye- 
sight, such  as  the  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
the  half  or  the  whole  leer,  I  shall  not  enter 
into  ajvery  particular  account  of  them;  but 
let  me  observe,  that  oblique  vision,  when 
natural,  was  andently  the  mark  of  be- 
witchery  and  mimical  fasdnation,  and  to 
this  day  it  is  a  malignant  ill  look;  but  when 
it  is  forced  and  affected,  it  carries  a  wanton 
deagn,  and  in  playhouses,  and  other  public 
places,  tlus  ocular  intimation  is  often  an 
asngnation  for  bad  practices.  But  this  ir- 
regularity in  visirai,  together  with  such 
enormities  as  tippmg  the  wink,  the  drcnm- 
spective  roll,  the  side-peep  through  a  thm 
hood  or  fan,  must  be  put  in  the  class  « 
heteroptics,  as  all  wrong  notions  of  relip^ 
are  ranked  under  the  general  name  of 
heterodox.  All  the  pernicious  applications 
oif  fflght  are  more  immediately  under  the 
direction  of  a  Spectator,  and  I  hope  y<M 
will  arm  your  readers  against  the  mischirfs 
which  are  d^y  done  by  killing  eyes,  in 
which  you  wll  highly  oUige  your  wounded 
unknown  friend,  T.  B. 

'Mr.  Spectator,— You  professed  in 
several  papers  your  particular  endeavours 
in  the  province  of  Spectator,  to  correct  the 
(fences  committed  by  Starers,  who  disturb 
whole  assemblies  without  any  regard  to 
time,  place,  or  modesty.  You  complained 
also,  that  a  starer  is  not  usually  a  person  to 
be  convinced  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  not 
so  easily  rebuked  as  to  amend  by  admoi^ 
tions.  I  thought  therefore  fit  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  convenient  mechanical  way, 
which  may  easily  prevent  or  correct  star- 
ing, by  an  optical  contrivance  of  new  per- 
spective-glasses, short  and  commodious  uJw 
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c^)era-gla8se8,  fit  (or  ghort-righted  people 
as  wen  as  others,  these  glasses  making  the 
objects  appear  either  as  they  are  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  or  more  distinct,  though 
tomewhat  less  than  life,  or  higger  and 
nearer.  A  person  may  by  the  help  of  this 
invention,  take  a  view  ot  another  without 
the  impertinence  of  staring;  at  the  same 
time  it  shall  not  be  possible  to  know  whom 
or  what  he  is  looking  at.  One  may  look  to- 
wards his  right  or  left  hand,  when  he  is 
supposed  to  look  forwards.  This  is  set  forth 
at  uuve,  in  the  printed  proposals  for  the 
■ale  of  these  glasses,  to  be  had  at  Mr.  Dil- 
lon's in  Long- Acre,  next  door  to  the  White 
Hart  Now,  sir,  as  your  Spectator  has 
occaaoned  the  publishmg  of  this  invention 
for  the  benefit  of  modest  spectators,  the  in- 
ventor desires  your  admonitions  concerning 
the  decent  use  of  it;  and  hopes,  by  your 
recommendation,  that  for  the  niture  o<»uty 
may  be  beheld  without  the  torture  and  con- 
fusion which  it  sufi^rs  &om  the  insolence  of 
starers.  By  this  means  you  will  relieve  the 
innocent  from  an  insult  which  there  is  no 
law  to  punish,  though  it  is  a  greater  offence 
than  many  which  are  within  the  cognizance 
of  justice,  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  ABRAHAM  SPY.' 

Q. ^^^^^^^^ 

Ko.  251.]    Tuesday,  December  18, 1711. 

— UnfiiB  centum  mnt,  oraqae  centum, 

nraa  vox rifg.  JK*.  vi.  tSi. 

A  hQDdnd  moutlM,  a  handred  tonguet, 

And  tlvMU  of  bnn  iiupired  witb  iron  lungi. 

JDrfdra. 

These  is  nothing  which  more  astonishes 
a  foreigner,  and  fnghts  a  country  squire, 
than  the  Cries  of  London.  My  good  friend 
Sir  Roger  often  declares  that  he  cannot  get 
them  out  of  his  head  or  pj  to  sleep  for  them, 
the  first  week  that  he  is  in  town.  On  the 
contrary  Will  Honeycomb  calls  them  the 
Jiamage  de  la  VilU,  and  prefers  them  to 
the  sound  of  larks  and  nightingales,  with 
all  the  muac  of  the  fields  and  woods.  I 
liave  lately  received  a  letter  from  some 
very  odd  fellow  upon  this  subject,  which  I 
shall  leave  with  my  reader,  without  saying 
any  thing  fiirUier  of  it. 

'SiK, — ^I  am  a  man  out  of  all  business, 
and  w«>uld  willingly  turn  my  head  to  any 
thing  for  an  honest  livelihood.  I  have  in- 
vented several  projects  for  raising  many 
nillioDS  of  money  without  burdening  the 
■abject,  bat  I  cannot  get  the  parliament  to 
listen  to  me,  who  look  upon  me,  forsooth, 
as  a  crack,  and  a  projector;  so  that  despair- 
ing to  enrich  either  myself  or  my  country 
by  tkis  public-spiritedness,  I  would  make 
•ome  proposals  to  you  relating  to  a  design 
which  I  nave  very  much  at  heart,  and 
which  m^  procure  me  a  handsome  sub- 
astence,  if  yon  will  be  pleased  to  recom- 
mend it  to  tAe  dties  of  London  and  West- 
minster. 

'  The  poat  I  would  aim  at,  is  to  be  comp- 


troller-general of  the  London  Cries,  which 
are  at  present  under  no  manner  of  rules  or 
discipline.  I  think  I  am  pretty  well  quali- 
fied for  this  place,  as  being  a  man  of  very 
strong  lungs,  of  great  insight  into  all  the 
branches  oif  our  British  trades  and  manufac 
tures,  and  of  a  competent  skill  in  music. 

'The  Cries  of  London  may  be  divided 
into  vocal  and  instrumental.  As  for  the  lat- 
ter, they  are  at  present  under  a  very  great 
disorder.  A  freeman  of  London  has  the 
privilege  of  disturbing  a  whole  street  for  an 
hour  together,  with  the  twanking  of  a  brass- 
kettle  or  a  frying-pan.  The  watchman'^ 
thump  at  midnight  startles  us  in  our  beds, 
as  much  as  the  breaking  in  of  a  thief.  The 
sow-gelder's  horn  has  indeed  something 
musical  in  it,  hut  this  is  seldom  heard  ^thia 
the  liberties.  I  would  therefore  propose, 
that  no  instrument  of  this  nature  snould  be 
made  use  of,  which  I  have  not  tuned  and 
licensed,  after  having  carefully  examined 
in  what  manner  it  may  affect  the  ears  of 
her  majesty's  liege  subjects. 

'  Vocal  cries  are  of  a  much  larger  extent, 
and  indeed  so  f\ill  of  incongruities  and  bar- 
barisms, that  we  appear  a  distracted  city 
to  foreigners,  who  do  not  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  such  enormous  outcries.  Milk 
is  generally  sold  in  a  note  above  E-la,  and 
in  sounds  so  exceeding  shrill,  that  it  often 
sets  our  teeth  on  edge.  The  chimney- 
sweeper is  confined  to  no  certain  pitch;  he 
sometimes  utters  himself  in  the  deepest 
base,  and  sometimes  in  the  sharpest  treble; 
sometimes  in  the  highest,  and  sometimes  in 
the  lowest  note  of  the  gamut.  The  same 
observation  might  be  made  on  the  retailers 
of  small-coal,  not  to  mention  broken  glasses 
or  brick-dust  In  these  therefore,  wid  the 
like  cases,  it  should  be  my  care  to  sweeten 
and  mellow  the  voices  of  these  itinerant 
tradesmen,  before  they  make  their  appear- 
ance in  our  streets,  as  also  to  accommodate 
their  cries  to  their  respective  wares:  and  to 
take  care  in  particular,  that  those  may  not 
make  the  most  noise  who  have  the  least  to 
sell,  which  is  very  observable  in  the  venders 
of  card-matches,  to  whom  I  cannot  but  ap- 
ply the  old  proverb  of  "  Much  cry  but  little 
W6ol." 

'  Some  of  these  last-mentioned  musicians 
are  so  very  loud  in  the  sale  of  these  trifling 
manufactures,  that  an  honest  splenetic  gen- 
tleman of  my  acquaintance  bargained  with 
one  of  them  never  to  come  into  the  street 
where  he  lived.  But  what  was  the  effect  of 
this  contract.'  whv,  the  whole  tribe  of  card- 
match-makers  which  frequent  that  quar- 
ter, passed  by  his  door  the  very  next  day, 
in  hopes  of  being  bought  off  after  the  same 
manner. 

'  It  is  another  great  imperfection  in  our 
London  Cries,  that  there  is  no  just  time 
nor  measure  observed  in  them.  Our  news 
should  indeed  be  published  in  a  very  quick 
time,  because  it  is  a  commodity  that  will 
not  keep  cold.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
cried  wnh  the  same  pretipitation  as  fire. 
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Yet  this  is  generallf  the  cate.  A  bloody 
battle  alarms  the  town  from  one  end  to  an- 
other In  an  mstant  Every  motion  of  the 
French  is  published  in  so  great  a  hurry, 
that  one  would  think  the  enemy  were  at  our 
gates.  This  likewise  I  would  take  upon  me 
to  retaliate  in  such  a  manner,  that  there 
should  be  some  distinction  made  between 
the  spreading  of  a  victory,  a  march,  or  an 
encampment;  a  Dutch,  a  Portugal,  or  a 
Spanish  m^.  Nor  must  I  omit  under  this 
head  those  excessive  alarms  with  which 
several  boisterous  rustics  infest  our  streets 
in  turnip-season;  and  which  are  more  inex- 
cusable, because  these  are  wares  which  are 
fai  no  danger  of  cooling  upon  their  hands. 

*  There  are  others  who  affect  a  very  slow 
time,  and  are  in  my  opinion  much  more 
tuneable  than  the  former.  The  cooper  in 
particular  swells  his  last  note  in.  a  hollow 
voice,  that  is  not  without  its  harmony;  nor 
can  I  forbear  being  insirired  with  a  most 
agreeable  melancholy,  when  I  hear  that 
sad  and  solemn  air  with  which  the  public 
are  very  often  asked,  if  they  have  any 
chairs  to  mend?  Your  own  memory  may 
suggest  to  you  many  other  lamentable  dit- 
ties of  the  same  nature,  in  which  the  mnac 
is  wonderfiilly  langwshing  and  melodious. 

<  I  am  always  pleased  with  that  particu- 
lar time  of  the  year  which  is  proper  for  the 
pickling  of  dill  and  cucumbers;  but  alasl 
this  cry,  like  the  song  of  the  mghtingale,  is 
not  heard  above  two  months.  It  would 
therefore  be  worth  while  to  contider;  whe- 
ther the  same  air  might  not  in  some  cases 
be  adapted  to  other  words. 

'It  might  likewise  deserve  our  most 
serious  connderation,  how  far,  in  a  well 
regulated  city,  those  humorists  are  to  be 
tolerated,  who,  not  contented  with  the  tra- 
ditional cries  of  their  forefathers,  have  in- 
▼ented  particular  songs  and  tunes  of  their 
own:  such  as  was  not  manv  years  since, 
<he  pastry-man,  commonly  known  by  the 
aame  of  the  CoUy-Molly-Puff;*  and  such 
•s  is  at  this  day  the  vender  of  powder  and 
wash-balls,  who,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
t;oes  under  the  name  rf  Powder-Watt 

*  I  m«st  not  here  omit  one  particulap  ab- 
surdity which  runs  throurfi  this  whole  vo- 
ciferous generation,  and  which  renders  th«r 
cries  very  often  not  only  incommodious,  but 
altogether  useless  to  the  public.  I  mean, 
that  idle  accomplidiment  which  they  all  of 
them  aim  at  of  crying  so  as  not  to  be  un- 
derstood. Whether  or  no  they  have  learn- 
ed this  from  several  of  our  affected  singers, 
I  will  not  take  upon  me^to  say;  but  most 
certain  it  is,  that  people  know  the  wares 
they  deai  in  rather  by  their  tunes  than  by 
their  words;  insomuch  that  I  have  some 
times  seen  a  country-boy  run  out  to  buy 

*  Tbi*  little  man  wu  bat  Jiul  *bl«  to  mpport  the 
taiket  of  putry  whleb  he  carried  on  hii  bead,  and  nnc 
la  a  Tcrjr  iieeufiar  tone  the  cant  word*  whkh  paiMd 
Into  hie  name,  CoUf -MoHy-Pnlt  There  i«  a  half  theet 
nrtet  of  him  in  the  Set  of  London  Criee.  M.  Lanron, 
M.  f.  Tempett,  oc  Grasfer^  Kofrapbical  BiMUaj  of 
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apples  <^  a  bellows-mender,  and  finger 
bread  from  a  grinder  of  knives  and  sdMors, 
May,  so  strangely  infatuated  are  some  veiy 
emment  artists  of  this  particular  grace  in  a 
cry,  that  none  but  their  acquaintance  aie 
able  to  guess  at  thdr  profession:  for  who 
else  can  know,  that  "  work  if  I  had  it," 
should  be  the  rigpification  of  a  corn-cotter. 

'Forasmuch  therefore  as  persons  of  this 
rank  are  seldom  men  of  genius  or  capacity, 
I  think  it  would  be  very  proper  that  some 
man  of  good  sense  and  sound  judgment 
should  preade  over  these  public  cries,  who 
should  permit  none  to  lift  up  their  voices  ia 
our  streets,  that  have  not  tuneable  throats, 
and  are  not  only  able  to  overcome  the  noiae 
d  the  crowd,  and  the  rattling  of  coaches, 
but  also  to  vend  their  respective  merchan- 
dises in  apt  phrases,  and  in  the  most  ^s- 
tinct  and  agreeable  sounds.  I  do  therefore 
humbly  recommend  myself  as  a  person 
rightly  qualified  ibr  this  post;  and  if  I  meet 
with  fitting  encouragement,  shall  commoni- 
cate  some  other  projects  which  I  have  by 
me,  that  may  no  less  conduce  to  the  emoln. 
ment  of  the  public   I  am,  sir,  &c. 

C.     s         'RALPH  CROTCHET.* 
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Ertanti,  paaaimqiie  oeuloe  iier  cnncta  ftrenti. 

Fiiy..S«.U.fla* 

Rzplorinc  every  place  with  euiioos  eyes. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  very  sorry  to 
find  by  your  discourse  upon  the  eye,  that 
you  have  not  thoroughly  studied  the  nature 
and  force  of  that  part  oC  a  beauteous  face. 
Had  you  ever  been  in  love,  you  would  have 
s^d  ten  thousand  things,  which  it  seems 
did  not  occur  to  you.  Do  but  reflect  upoo 
the  nonsense  it  makes  men  talk,  the  flames 
which  it  is  said  to  kindle,  the  transport  it 
ruses,  the  dejection  it  causes  in  the  bravest 
men;  and  if  you  do  believe  those  things  are 
exprened  to  an  extravagance,  yet  you  will  ^ 
own  that  the  influence  of  it  is  very  great, 
which  moves  men  to  that  extravagance. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  whole  strength  of  the 
mind  is  sometimes  seated  there;  that  a  kind 
look  imparts  all  that  a  year's  discwirse 
could  give  you,  in  one  moment  What  mat- 
ters it  what  she  says  to  you,  "  see  how  she 
looks,"  is  the  language  of  all  who  know 
what  love  is.  When  the  mind  is  thus  sum- 
med up  and  expressed  in  a  glance,  did  you 
never  observe  a  sudden  |ov  arise  in  the 
countenance  of  a  lover.  Dia  you  never  see 
the  attendance  of  years  piud,  overpaid,  m 
an  instant.*  You  a  Spectator,  and  not  know 
that  the  intelligence  of  affection  is  carried 
on  by  the  eye  only;  that  good-breedine  has 
made  the  tongue  falrify  the  heart,  and  act 


•ADAPTED. 
With  varioaa  power  the  wonder-woikinf  eyt 
Can  awe.oreooth,  reclaim,  or  lead  aetra;, 
n»  motto  in  the  orlfinal  ftUo  wai  taken  ftm  *1>I 
Bd.  iii.  103. 

MNie  fa<«  MMNt  cmJM  ■Ui>iHC<n«  vnei 
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s  part  of  cootiiraal  restraint,  while  nature 
has  preserved  the  eyes  to  hersdf,  that  she 
may  not  be  disgmsed  or  misrepreseated. 
The  poor  bride  can  g^ve  her  hand  and  say, 
"  I  do,"  with  a  languishing  air,  to  the  man 
the  is  obliged  by  cruel  parents  to  take  for 
mercenary- reasons,  bat  at  the  same  time 
she  cannot  look  as  if  she  loved:  her  eye  is 
full  of  sorrow,  and  reluctance  sits  in  a  tear, 
while  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  is  perform- 
ed  in  what  we  call  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Do  you  never  go  to  plays?  Cannot  you  dis- 
tinguish between  the  eyes  of  those  who  go 
to  see,  from  those  who  come  to  be  seen?  I 
am  a  wtanan  turned  of  thirty,  aiid  am  on 
the  observation  a  little;  therefore  if  you,  or 
your  correspondent,  had  consulted  me  in 
your  discourse  on  the  eye,  I  could  have  told 
you  that  the  eye  of  Leonora  is  slily  watch- 
Ail  while  it  looks  negligent;  she  looks  round 
her  without  the  help  of  the  glasses  you 
n>eak  of,  and  vet  seems  to  be  employed  on 
objects  directly  before  her.  This  eye  is 
what  affects  chance-medley,  and  on  a  sud- 
den, as  if  it  attended  to  another  thing,  turns 
all  its  charms  against  an  ogler.  The  eje  of 
Lusitania  is  an  uistniment  of  premeditated 
murder;  but  the  design  being  visible,  de- 
stroys the  execution  of  itt  and  with  much 
more  beauty  than  that  of  Leonora,  it  is  not 
half  so  mischievous.  There  is  a  brave  sol- 
dier's daughter  in  town,  that  by  her  eye 
hta  been  the  death  of  more  than  ever  her 
father  made  fly  before  him.  A  beautifuh 
eye  makes  alence  eloquent,  a  kind  eye 
makes  contradiction  an  assent,  an  enraged 
eye  makes  beauty  deformed.  This  little 
member  gives  life  to  every  other  pan  about 
us,  and  Ibelieve  the  story  of  Ai^us  im- 
plies no  more,  than  that  the  eye  is  m  every 
part;  that  is  to  say,  every  other  part  would 
be  mutilated,  were  not  its.  force  represent- 
ed more  by  the  eye  than  even  by  itself. 
But  this  is  heathen  Greek  to  thnse  who 
have  not  conversed  by  glancea  This,  sir, 
is  a  language  in  which  tnere  can  be  no  de- 
ceit, nor  can  a  skilftil  observer  be  imposed 
upon  by  looks,  even  among  politicians  and 
coortiers.  If  you  do  me  the  honour  to  print 
this  among  your  speculations,  I  shall  in  my 
next  make  you  a  present  of  secret  history, 
by  translatinj^  all  the  looks  aS  the  next  as- 
sembly of  ladies  and  gentiemen  into  words, 
to  adorn  some  future  paper.  I  am,  rir,  your 
fahhfulfnend, 

« MARY  HEARTFREE.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  have  a  sot  of  a 
husband  that  lives  a  very  scandalous  life; 
who  wastes  away  his  body  and  fortune  in 
debauchwies;  and  is  immoveable  to  all  the 
arguments  I  can  urge  to  him.  I  would 
gJiuUy  know  whether  m  some  cases  a  cudgel 
may  not  be  allowed  as  a  good  figure  of 
sp«ech,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  lawfully 
used  by  a  female  orator.  Your  humble 
servant,       BARBARA  CRABTREE.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Though  I  am  a 
inotitiaacr  in  the  law  of  some  staadini^  and 


have  heard  many  eminent  |deaders  in  my 
time,  as  well  as  other  eloquent  speakers  of 
both  universities,  yet  I  ^:ree  with  you,  that 
women  are  better  qnahiied  to  succeed  in 
oratory  than  the  men,  and  believe  this  is  to 
be  resolved  into  natural  causes.  You  have 
mentioned  only  the  volubility  of  thdr 
tongues :  but  what  do  you  think  of  the  silent 
flattery  of  their  pretty  faces,  and  the  per- 
suasion which  even  an  insipid  discourse 
(auTies  with  it  when  flowing  from  beautiAil 
lips,  to  which  it  would  be  cruel  to  deny  any 
thing?  It  is  certun,  too,  that  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  some  springs  of  rhetoric  which 
men  want,  such  as  tau^  fainting-fits,  and 
the  like,  which  I  have  seen  employed  upon 
occasion,  with  good  success.  You  must 
know  that  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  love  my 
money;  yet  I  have  a  spouse  who  is  so  great 
an  orator  in  this  way,  that  she  draws  from 
me  what  sums  she  pleases.  Every  room  in 
my  house  is  furnished  with  troplues  of  her 
eloquence,  rich  cabinets,  piles  of  china, 
japan  screens,  and  costly  jars;  and  if  you 
were  to  come  into  my  great  pariour,  you 
would  fancy  yourself  in  an  India  warehouse. 
Besida  this,  she  keeps  a  squirrel,  and  I 
am  doubly  taxed  to  pay  for  the  china  he 
breaks.  She  is  seized  with  periodical  fits 
about  the  time  of  the  subscriptions  to  a  new 
opera,  and  is  drowned  in  tears  after  having 
seen  any  woman  there  in  finer  clothes  than 
herself.  These  are  arts  of  persuasion  purely 
feminine,  and  which  a  tender  heart  cannot 
resist  What  I  would  therefore  desire  of 
you,  is,  to  prevul  with  your  friend  who  hM 
promiEKd  to  dissect  a  female  tongue,  that 
he  wouldat  the  same  time  give  us  the  anatomy 
of  a  female  eye,  and  explain  the  springs  and 
sluices  which  feed  it  with  such  ready  sup- 
plies of  moisture;  and  likewise  show  by 
what  means,  if  possible,  they  may  be  stoi^ 
ped  at  a  reasonable  expense.  Or  indera, 
since  there  is  scnnething  so  moving  in  the 
very  ima^  of  wee]^g  beauty,  it  would  be 
worthy  his  art  to  provide,  that  these  elo- 
quent drops  may  no  more  be  lavished  on 
trifles,  or  employed  as  servants  to  their 
wayward  wills;  out  reserved  for  serious 
occauons  in  life,  to  adorn  generous  pity, 
true  penitence,  or  real  sorrow.    I  am,  Sec* 

T. 
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Indignor  qniequiB  ir^nbtDdi,  non  quia  enmb 
Cofflpodtiua,  iHepidtve  patetur,  Md  ouia  imper. 

Bit.  Lii.  1.  Ep.  il,  W. 

I  A«1  my  boaett  indifnatioii  liK, 
WIki)  with  aflbcted  air  a  coxcomb  cfiea, 
ThK  woric  I  own  has  elegitnce  and  eaae, 
Bat  aun  no  modera  alKwId  iMciid  to  fleaas. 

Jt'llHtll. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  detiotes  a 
great  mind  than  the  abhorrence  of  envy 
and  detraction.  This  passion  reigns  more 
among  bad  poets  than  am$ing  any  other  set 
of  men. 

As  there  are  none  more  amUtious  of  fame, 
than  thoie  ^^w  are  omvetaant  in  poetry,  it 
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is  Tery  natural  for  8ach  as  have  not  sac- 
ceeded  in  it  to  depreciate  the  works  of  those 
■who  have.  For  since  they  cannot  raise 
themselves  to  the  reputation  of  their  fel- 
low-writers, they  must  endeavour  to  sink 
that  to  their  own  pitch,  if  they  would  still 
keep  themselves  upon  a  level  with  them. 

The  greatest  wits  that  ever  were  pro- 
duced in  one  aee,  lived  together  in  so  good 
an  understandmg,  and  celebrated  one  an-^ 
other  with  so  much  generosity,  that  each 
of  them  receives  an  additional  lustre  from 
his  contemporaries,  and  is  more  famous  for 
having  lived  with  men  of  so  extraordinary 
a  gemus,  than  if  he  had  himself  been  the 
sole  wonder  of  the  age.  I  need  not  tell  my 
reader  that  I  here  punt  at  the  reign  <tt 
Augustus,  and  I  beUeve  he  will  be  of  my 
opinion,  that  neither  Virgil  nor  Horace 
would  have  gained  so  great  a  reputation  in 
the  worid,  had  thev  not  been  the  Mends 
and  admirers  of  each  other.  Indeed  all  the 
great  writers  of  that  age,  for  whom  singly 
we  have  so  great  an  esteem,  stand  up  to- 
gether as  vouchers  for  one  another's  repu- 
tation. But  at  the  same  time  that  Virgil 
■was  celebrated  6y  Gallus,  Propertius,  Ho- 
race, Varius,  Tucca,  and  Ovid,  we  know 
that  Bavius  and  Msevius  were  his  declared 
foes  and  calumniators. 

In  our  own  country  a  man  seldom  sets 
up  for  a  poet,  without  attacking  the  repu- 
tation of  all  his  brothers  in  the  art  The 
ignorance  of  the  modems,  the  scribblers  of 
the  age,  the  decay  of  poetry,  are  the  topics 
of  detraction  with  which  he  makes  his  en- 
trance into  the  world:  but  how  much  more 
noble  is  the  fame  that  is  built  on  candour 
and  ingenuitv,  according  to  those  beautiful 
lines  cf  Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  poem  on 
Fletcher's  works! 

But  whither  am  I  itray'd!  I  need  not  raiie 

Trophies  to  thee  ft'om  other  men's  dispraise : 

Nor  is  thy  feme  on  lesser  mins  built, 

Nor  Beads  thy  juster  title  the  foul  (uilt 

Of  Baslem  Icings,  who,  to  secure  their  leifn, 

Mnst  hare  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  dain. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  an  author,  who  is 
very  justly  esteemed  among  the  best  judges, 
has  admitted  some  strokes  of  this  nature 
into  a  very  fine  poem;  I  nean  the  Art 
<rf  Criticism,  which  was  published  some 
months  since,  and  is  a  master-piece  in  its 
kind.  The  observations  follow  one  another 
like  those  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  with- 
out that  methodical  regularity  which  would 
have  been  reouiate  in  a  prose  author.  They 
are  some  of  tnem  uncommon,  but  such  as 
the  reader  must  assent  to,  when  he  sees 
them  explained  with  that  elegance  and 
perspicuity  in  which  they  are  delivered. 
As  tor  those  which  are  the  most  known, 
and  the  most  received,  they  are  placed  in 
■o  beautifiil  a  light,  and  illustrated  with 
such  apt  allusions,  that  they  have  in  them 
all  the  graces  of  novelty,  and  make  the 
reader,  who  was  before  acqtiainted  with 
them,  still  more  convinced  of  their  truth 
and  solidity.    And  here  g^tre  me  leave  to 


mention  what  Monsieur  Bcilean  has  so  •nrj 
well  enlaif^  upon  in  the  preface  to  his 
works,  that  wit  and  fine  writing  do  not  con- 
sist so  much  in  advancing  things  that  are 
new,  as  in  giving  things  that  are  known  an 
agreeable  turn.  It  is  impiossible  fnr  us, 
who  live  in  the  later  ages  of  the  worid,  to 
make  observations  in  criticism,  morality, 
or  in  any  art  or  sdence,  which  have  not 
been  touched  upon  by  others.  We  have 
litde  else  left  us,  but  to  represent  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mtmkind  in  more  strong,  more 
beautiful,  or  more  uncommon  lights.  If  s 
reader  examines  Horace's  Art  of  Poetiy, 
he  will  find  but  very  few  precepts  in  it, 
which  he  may  not  meet  with  in  Aristotle, 
and  which  were  not  commonly  known  by 
all  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  ^ge.  His  wi^ 
of  expressing  and  applying  them,  not  his 
invention  of  them,  is  what  we  are  chiefly 
to  admire. 

For  this  reason  I  think  there  is  nothiiK 
in  the  world  so  tiresome  as  the  works  n 
those  critics  who  write  in  a  positive  dog- 
matic way,  without  either  language,  |i;eni08^ 
or  imagination.  If  the  reader  would  see 
how  the  best  of  the  Latin  critics  wrote,  he 
may  find  their  manner  very  beantifiilly 
described  in  the  characters  of  Horace,  Pe- 
tronius,  Quintilian,  and  Longintis,  as  they 
are  drawn  in  the  iessay  of  which  I  am  no* 
speaking. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  Longinus,  who 
in  his  reflections  has  given  us  thesame 
kind  of  sublime  which  he  observes  in  the 
several  passages  that  occasioned  themj  I 
cannot  but  take  notice  that  our  English 
author  has,  after  the  same  manner,  ex- 
emplified several  of  his  pret^epts  in  the 
very  precepts  themselves.  I  shall  produce 
two  or  three  instances  of  this  kind.  Speak- 
ing of  the  insipid  smoothness  which  some 
readers  are  so  much  in  love  with,  he  has 
the  following  verses: 

These  equal  syllables  alone  reqnira,    . 
Tho'  oft  tha  ear  the  Open  vowels  tin, 
White  ex|4etives  their  fteUe  aid  do  Mn, 
And  ten  low  worts  oft  cnap  in  ona  doH  IIM, 

The  gating  of  the  vowds  in  the  second 
line,  the  expletive  'do,'  in  the  third,  and 
the  ten  monosyllables  in  the  fourth,  give 
such  a  beauty  to  this  passag^,  as  would 
have  been  very  much  admired  in  an  ancient 
poet  The  reader  may  observe  the  follow- 
ing lines  in  the  same  view: 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  sonf. 

That  like  a  wonnded  snake  drags  iisslvwienftk  amfi 

And  afterwards, 

*Tis  not  enongb  no  baishiMsa  giTsa  aflbaea. 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  senss. 
Boft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  Hoj". 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  nnmhecs  sowi. 
But  when  load  surges  lash  the  Souadtog  show. 
The  hoarse  rouxh  verse  should  like  the  tonent  roar. 
When  AJax  elrires  some  roek^  vast  weight  to  Uawr. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  more  slow; 
Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scoun  the  plain. 
Fliea  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skiais  along  iw 
main. 

'  The  beantifal  distich  apos  Ajax  iathe 
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fcreguiug  lines,  pots  me  in  mind  of  a  de- 
scription in  Homer's  Odyssey,  xohich  none 
of  the  critict  have  taken  notice  of.  It  is 
where  Sisyphus  is  represented  lifting  his 
stone  up  the  hill,  which  is  no  sooner  carried 
to  the  top  of  it,  but  it  immediately  tumbles 
to  the  Ix^tom.  This  double  motion  of  the 
stone  is  admirably  described  in  the  num- 
bers of  these  verses;  as  in  the  four  first  it 
is  heaved  up  by  several  spondees,  inter- 
mixed with  proper  breathing  places,  and 
at  last  trundles  down  in  a  continued  line  of 
dactyls: 

•Htoi  fi  itin  rtnfurrtfttvos  X'f^***  ^'  »»»*f  Ti, 
Ams,    •,«  »tlTtt  -VOTi  X*f «,,  «XX'  ST,  ^XX*( 
*AKfBv  nx-ipCaxtltv,  T»T*  rnvtrrft^mrmt  X^mtmii;, 
AwTte  BvciTiB  «■{»,},  svX(,}iT«  xm*{  *pmtint, 

o<(ruLi.u. 

I  tara'd  mj  eye.  and  u  I  Iniit'd  ramy'd 
A  moarnAil  Tiiion,  tbe  Siiypbtan  (hade :     ' 
Witli  many  a  ireary  atep,  and  many  a  man, 
Vv  tbe  lii(li  hUl  ke  beave*  a  knga  rovad  itone : 
Tte  bofle  round  atone,  naulting  with  a  bound, 
Tlamden  impataoiu  down,  and  nnoket  along  tbe 
grooBd.  pSpt. 

It  would  be  endless  to  quote  verses  but 
of  Virgil  which  have  this  particular  kind 
of  beauty  in  the  numbers:  out  I  may  take 
an  occasion  in  a  future  paper  to  show 
several  of  them  which  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  others. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without 
taking  notice  that  we  have  three  poems  in 
oar  tongue,  which  are  of  the  same  nature, 
and  each  of  them  a  master-piece  in  its 
kind;  the  •Essay  on  Trandatea  Verse,  the 
Essay  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  and  the  Essay 
upon  Criticism.  C. 


Na  254.]    Fridtiy,  December  21, 1711. 

TirtMoa  lorc  ia  boDooraMe,  bat  luanncieaaMh  ioRow. 

"When  I  consider  the  false  impressions 
which  are  received  by  the  generality  of  the 
worid,  I  am  troubled  at  none  more  than 
a  certain  levity  of  thought,  which  many 
young  women  of  quality  have  entertained, 
to  the  hazard  of  their  characters,  and  the 
certain  nusfortune  of  their  lives.  The  first 
of  the  following  letters  may  best  represent 
tVe  faults  I  would  now  point  at,  and  the 
answer  to  it,  the  temper  of  mind  in  a  con- 
trary character. 

'Mt  dkar  Hakriot, — ^If  thou  art  she, 
but  oh  how  fallen,  how  changed,  what  an 
apostate!  how  lost  to  all  that  is  gay  and 
J^reeable!  To  be  married  I  find  is  to  be 
buried  alive;  I  cannot  conceive  it  more  dis- 
mal to  be  shut  up  in  a  vault  to  converse 
with  the  shades  q{  my  ancestors,  than  to 
be  carried  down  to  an  old  manor-house  in 
the  coontry,  and  confined  to  the  conversa- 
tioo  of  a  sober  husband,  and  an  awkward 
chamberm^.  For  variety,  I  suppose  you 
may  entertain  yourself  wita  madam  in  her 


*  By  Ite  Earl  of  SoaoanuDoa. 


grogram  gown,  the  spouse  of  your  parish 
vicar,  who  has  by  this  time,  I  am  sure, 
well  himished  you  with  receipts  for  making 
salves  and  possets,  distillinR;  cordial  waters, 
making  syrups,  and  applying  poultices. 

'  Blest  solitude !  I  wish  thee  joy,  my  dear, 
of  thy  loved  retirement,  which  indeed  you 
would  persuade  me  is  very  agreeable,  and 
different  enough  firom  what  I  have  here 
described :  but,  child,  I  am  afriud  thy  brains 
area  little  disordered  with  romances  and 
novels.  After  six  months  marriage  to  hear 
thee  talk  of  love,  and  paint  the  country 
scenes  so  softly,  is  a  little  extravagant;  one 
would  think  you  lived  the  lives  oif  sylvan 
deities,  or  roved  among  the  walks  of  Para- 
dise, like  the  first  happy  p^r.  But  pray 
thee  leave  these  whimsies,  and  come  to 
town  in  order  to  live  and  talk  like  other 
mortals.  However,  as  I  am  extremely  in- 
terested in  your  reputation,  I  would  wU- 
lingly  give  you  a  little  good  advice  at  your 
first  appearance  under  the  character  of  a 
married  woman.  It  is  a  little  insolent  in 
me,  perhaps,  to  advise  a  matron;  but  I  am 
so  afraid  you  will  make  so  silly  a  figure  as 
a  fond  wiie,  that  I  cannot  help  warning  ynu 
not  to  appear  in  any  public  places  ^th 
your  husband,  and  never  to  saunter  about 
St.  James's  Park  together;  if  you  presume 
to  enter  the  ring  at  Hyde  Park  together, 
you  are  ruined  for  ever;  nor  must  you  take 
the  least  notice  of  one  another  at  the  play- 
house or  opera,  unless  you  would  be  laughed 
at  for  a  very  loving  couple,  most  happily 
paired  in  the  yoke  of  wedlock.  I  would 
recommend  the  example  of  an  acquaint- 
ance of  ours  to  your  imitation;  she  is  the 
most  negligent  and  fashionable  wife  in  the 
world;  sne  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  the  same 
place  with  her  husband,  and  if  they  hap- 
pen to  meet,  you  would  think  them  perfect 
strangers;  she  was  never  heard  to  name 
him  in  his  absence;  and  takes  care  he  shaU 
never  be  the  subject  of  any  discourse  that 
she  has  a  share  in.  I  hope  you  will  pro- 
pose this  lady  as  a  pattern,  though  I  am 
very  much  afraid  you  will  be  so  silly  to 
think  Portia,  &c,  Sabine  and  Roman  wives, 
much  brighter  examples.  I  wish  it  may 
never  come  into  your  nead  to  imitate  those 
antiquated  creatures,  so  far  as  to  crme  into 
public  in  the  habit  as  well  as  air  of  a  Ro- 
man matron.  You  make  already  the  en- 
tertainment at  Mrs.  Modish's  tea-table; 
she  says  she  always  thought  you  a  discreet 
person,  and  qualified  to  manage  a  family 
with  admirable  prudence;  she  dies  to  see 
what  demure  ana  serious  airs  wedlock  has 
given  you,  but  she  says,  she  shall  never 
forgive  your  choice  of  so  gallant  a  man  as 
Bellamour,  to  transform  him  into  a  mere 
sober  husband:  it  was  unpardonable.  You 
see,  my  dear,  we  all  envy  your  happiness, 
and  no  person  more  than  your  humble  ser- 
vant, LYDIA.' 

<  Be  not  in  pain,  good  madam,  for  my 
appearance  in  town;  I  shall  fluent  no 
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public  places  or  make  any  visit  where  the 
character  of  a  moderate  wife  is  ridiculous. 
As  fdr  your  wild  raillery  on  matrimony,  it  is 
all  hypocrisy;  you,  and  all  the  handsome 
young  women  of  your  acquiuntance,  show 
yourselves  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  gain 
a  conquest  over  some  man  of  worth,  in  or- 
der to  bestow  your  charms  and  fortune  on 
him.  There  is  no  indecency  in  the  confes- 
sion, the  desfgn  is  modest  and  honourable, 
and  all  your  s^ectation  cannot  disguise  it. 

•  I  am  married,  and  have  no  other  con- 
cern but  to  please  the  man  I  love;  he  is  the 
end  of  every  care  I  hate;  if  I  dress,  it  is  for 
him;  if  I  read  a  poem,  or  a  play,  it  is  to 
qualify  myself  for  a  conversation  agreeable 
to  his  taste:  he  is  almost  the  end  of  my  de- 
votions; half  my  prayers  are  for  his  hapiri- 
ness — I  love  to  talk  of  him,  and  never  hear 
him  named  but  with  pleasure  and  emotion. 
I  am  your  friend,  and  wish  your  happiness, 
but  am  sorrv  to  aec,  by  uie  «dr  of  your 
letter,  that  tnere  are  a  set  of  women  who 
are  got  into  the  common-place  raillery  of 
every  thing  that  is  sober,  decent,  and  pro- 
per; matrimony  and  the  clergy  are  the 
topics  of  people  of  little  wit,  and  no  under- 
standing. I  own  to  you  I  have  learned  of 
the  vicar's  wife  all  you  tax  me  with.  She 
is  a  discreet,  ingenious,  pleasant,  pious 
woman;  I  wish  she  had  the  handling  of 
you  and  Mrs.  Modish;  you  would  find,  if 
you  were  too  free  with  her,  she  would  soon 
make  you  as  charming  as  ever  you  were; 
she  would  make  you  blush  as  much  as  if 
you  never  had  been  fine  ladies.  The  vicar, 
madam,  is  so  kind  as  to  visit  my  hus- 
band, and  his  agreeable  conversation  has 
brought  him  to  enjoy  many  sober,  happy 
hours,  when  even  T  am  shut  out,  and  my 
dear  master  is  entertained  only  with  his 
own  thoughts.  These  thing^s,  dear  madam, 
will  be  lasting  satisfactions,  when  the  fine 
ladies,  and  the  coxcombs,  by  whom  they 
form  themselves,  are  irreparably  ridicu- 
lous, ridiculous  in  old  age.  I  am,  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

•MARY  HOME.' 

'Dear  Mr.  Spectator, — You  have  no 
goodness  in  the  world,  and  are  not  in  earn- 
est in  any  thing  you  say  that  is  serious, 
if  you  do  not  send  me  a  plain  answer 
to  this.  I  happened  some  days  past  to  be 
at  the  play,  where  during  the  time  of  per- 
formance, I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  oflF 
from  a  beautiful  young  creature  who  sat 
just  before  me,  and  who  I  have  been  since 
mformed,  has  no  fortune.  It  would  utterly 
ruin  my  reputation  for  discretion  to  marry 
such  a  one,  and  by  what  I  can  leam  she  has 
a  character  of  great  modesty,  so  that  there 
Is  nothine  to  be  thought  on  any  other  way. 
My  mina  has  ever  since  been  so  wholly 
bent  on  her,  that  I  am  much  in  danger  d 
doing  something  very  extravagant  without 
▼oar  speedy  advice  to,  nr,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant'  I 


I  am  sorry  I  caimot  answer  this  impa< 
tient  gentleman  but  by  another  qnesdao. 

Dear  Correspondent. — ^Would  you 
marry  to  please  other  people,  or  yourself? 


Na  255.]    Saturday,  December  22, 1711. 


Laudii  aiiHHv  tamM  f  niat  cerU  p'tcoU,  qna  W 
Ter  puK  lecto  poteruat  recreare  libello. 

/fcr.  Ep.  L  Lib.  Ltw.  3S. 

IMTTATED. 
Know  time  an  rhymes,  wUcli  (ftHh  tail  flab  apfirV) 
Will  core  tbe  arrant'n  puffy  of  hi*  pride.— Ayi. 

The  soul,  considered  abstractedlr  irnn 
its  passions,  is  of  a  remiss  and  sedentary 
nature,  slow  in  its  reserves,  and  languish- 
ing in  its  executions.  The  use  therefore 
of  the  passions  is  to  stir  it  up,  and  to  pot  it 
upon  action,  to  awaken  the  understanding, 
to  enforce  the  will,  and  to  make  the  wboe 
man  more  vigorous  and  attentive  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs.  As  this  is  the 
end  of  the  passions  in  general,  so  it  is  parti- 
cularly of  amlMtion,  which  poshes  the  soul 
to  sucn  actions  as  are  apt  to  procure  honour 
and  reputation  to  the  actor.  But  if  we 
carry  our  reflections  higher,  we  may  dis- 
cover farther  ends  of  Providence  in  im- 
planting this  pasnon  in  mankind. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  world,  that  arts 
should  be  invented  and  improved,  books 
written  and  transmitted  to  posterity,  na- 
tions eonquered  and  civiliaeo.  Now  nnce 
the  proper  and  genuine  motives  to' these, 
and  the  like  grMt  actions,  would  only  in- 
fluence virtuous  minds:  there  would  be  but 
small  improvements  in  the  world,  wers 
there  not  some  common  principle  of  action 
working  equally  with  all  men.  And  such 
a  principle  is  ambition,  or  a  deare  of  fame, 
by  which  great  endowments  are  not  sufBer- 
ed  to  lie  idle  and  useless  to  the  puUic,  uA 
many  vicious  men  are  over-reached  as  it 
were,  and  en^ge4  contrary  to  their  natural 
inclinations,  in  a  glorious  and  landaUe 
course  of  action.  For  we  may  farther  ob 
serve,  that  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  are 
most  fired  with  ambition;  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  mean  and  narrow  minds  are  the 
least  actuated  by  it:  whether  it  be  that  a 
man's  sense  of  his  own  incapacities  make* 
him  desp^r  of  commg  at  fame,  or  that  be 
has  not  enough  range  of  thought  to  look  out 
for  any  good  which  does  not  more  imme- 
diatdy  relate  to  his  interest  or  ccmvenience; 
or  that  Providence,  in  tbe  very  frame  of  hi* 
soul,  would  not  subject  him  to  such  a  pa^ 
sion  as  would  be  useless  to  the  worid,  and 
a  torment  to  himaelf. 

Were  not  this  desire  of  fame  very  strong; 
the  difficulty  of  obtiuning  it,  and  the  d^ 
ger  of  loring  it  when  obtained,  would  be 
snIBcient  to  deter  a  man  from  so  vain  • 
pursuit. 

How  few  are  there  who  are  fiinil«l»« 
with  abilities  sufficient  to  recommend  th* 
actions  to  the  admiratian  rfthe  worid,  ana 
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to  dintininjish  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
mankjndf  Providence  for  the  most  part  sets 
xu  upon  a  level,  and  observes  a  Kind  of 
propK)rtion  in  its  dispensation  towards  us. 
If  it  renders  us  perfect  in  one  accomplish- 
ment, it  generally  leaves  us  defective  in 
another,  and  seems  careful  rather  of  pre- 
serving every  person  from  being  mean  and 
deficient  in  his  qualifications,  than  of  malcing 
any  single  one  eminent  or  extraordinary. 

Among  those  who  are  the  most  richly 
endowea  by  nature,  and  accomplished  by 
their  own  industry,  how  few  are  there 
.whose  virtues  are  not  obscured  by  the  igno- 
rance, preju^ce,  or  envy  of  their  behold- 
ers! Some  men  cannot  discern  between  a 
noble  and  a  mean  action.  Others  are  apt  to 
attribute  them  to  some  false  end  or  inten- 
tion; and  others  purposely  misrepresent,  or 
put  a  wrong  interpretation  on  them.  But 
the  more  to  enforce  this  ctmsideration,  we 
may  observe  that  those  are  generally  most 
unsuccessful  in  their  pursuit  after  fame, 
who  are  most  desirous  of  obttuning  it  It  is 
Sallust's  remark  ujmn  Cato,  that  the  less 
he  coveted  glory,  the  more  he  acquired  it  • 

Men  take  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  cross- 
VDK  our  inclinations,  and  disappointing  us  in 
what  our  hearts  are  most  set  upon.  When 
therefore,  they  have  discovered  the  pas- 
sionate derire  of  fame  in  the  ambitious  man, 
|[as  no  temper  of  mind  is  more  apt  to  show 
Itself)  they  become  sparing  and  reserved  in 
their  commendations,  they  envy  him  the 
satisfaction  of  an  applause,  and  look  on 
their  praises  rather  as  a  kindness  done  to 
his  person,  than  as  a  tribute  paid  to  his 
merit.  Others  who  are  ftee  from  this  natu- 
ral perverseness  of  temper,  grow  weary  in 
their  praises  of  one  who  sets  too  great  a 
value  on  them,  lest  they  should  raise  him 
too  high  in  his  own  imagination,  and  by 
Conseqaence  remove  him  to  a  grater  dis- 
tance from  themselves. 

But  further,  this  desireof  fame  naturally 
betrays  the  ambitious  man  into  such  inde- 
cencies as  are  a  lessening  to  his  reputation. 
He  is  still  afraid  lest  any  of  his  actions 
should  be  thrown  away  in  private,  lest  his 
deserts  should  be  concealed  from  the  no- 
tice of  the  world,  or  receive  any  ^sadvan- 
tajge  from  the  reports  which  others  m^e 
ofthem.  This  often  sets  him  on  empty 
boasts  and  ostentations  of  himself,  and  oe- 
trays  him  into  vain  fantastical  recitals  of 
his  own  performances.  His  discourse  gene- 
rally leans  one  way,  and  whatever  is  the 
subject  of  it,  tends  obliquely  either  to  the 
detracting  from  others,  or  to  the  extolling 
of  himself.  Vanity  is  the  natural  weakness 
of  an  ambitious  man,  which  exposes  him  to 
the  secret  scorn  and  derision  of  those  he 
converses  with,  and  ruins  the  character  he 
is  so  industrious  to  advance  by  it  For 
though  his  actions  are  never  so  glorious, 
they  lose  their  lustre  when  they  are  drawn 
at  large,  and  s£t  to  show  by  his  own  hand; 
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and  as  the  world  is  more  apt  to  find  fault 
than  to  commend,  the  boast  will  probably 
be  censured,  when  the  great  action  that 
occasioned  it  is  forgotten. 

Besides,  this  very  desire  of  fame  is  Iaok< 
ed  on  as  a  meanness  and  imperfection  in  the 
greatest  character.  A  sohd  and  substan- 
tial greatness  of  soul  looks  down,  with  a 
generous  neglect,  on  the  censures  and 
appHiuses  of  the  multitude,  and  places  a 
man  beyond  the  littie  noise  and  strife  of 
tongues.  Accordingly  we  find  in  ourselves 
a  secret  awe  and  veneration  for  the  charac- 
ter of  one  who  moves  above  us,  in  a  regular 
and  illustrious  course  of  virtue,  without  any 
regard  to  our  good  or  ill  opinions  of  him« 
to  our  reproaches  or  commendations.  A» 
on  the  contrary  it  is  usual  for  us,  when  wo 
would  take  on  from  the  fame  and  reputa- 
tion of  an  action,  to  ascribe  it  to  vmn-giory, 
and  a  desire  of  fame  in  the  actor.  Nor 
is  this  common  judgment  and  opinion  of 
mankind  ill-founded:  for  certainly  it  de- 
notes no  great  bravery  of  mind,  to  be  work- 
ed up  to  any  noble  action  by  so  selfish  a 
motive,  and  to  do  that  out  <n  a  desire  of 
fame,  which  we  could  not  be  prompted  to 
by  a  disinterested  love  to  mantcind,  or  by  a 
generous  passion  for  the  glory  of  him  who 
made  us. 

Thus  is  fame  a  thing  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained by  all,  but  particularly  by  those  who 
thirst  after  it,  since  most  men  have  so 
much  either  of  ill-nature,  or  of  wariness, 
as  not  to  gratify  or  soothe  the  vanity  of  the 
ambitious  man;  and  since  this  very  thirst 
after  fame  naturally  betrays  him  into  such 
indecencies  as  are  a  lessening  to  his  repu- 
tation, and  is  itself  looked  upon  as  a  weak- 
ness in  the  gr^test  characters. 

In  the  next  place,  fame  is  easily  lost,  and 
as  difficult  to  be  preserved  as  it  was  at  first 
to  be  acquired.  But  this  I  shall  make  thti 
subject  <a  a  following  paper.  C, 
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!  h  IB  ill  yon  may  wttb  etM  oUaia, 
A  Md  opproMion  to  be  borne  wiUl  pein. 

There  are  many  passions  and  tempers 
of  mind  which  naturally  dispose  us  to  de- 
press and  ■wlify  the  merit  of  one  ri^g  in 
the  esteem  of  mankind.  All  those  who 
made  their  entrance  into  the  worid  with 
the  same  advant:^;es,  and  were  once  looked 
on  as  his  eqnals,  are  apt  to  think  the  fame 
of  his  merits  a  reflection  on  their  own  de- 
serts; and  will  therefore  take  care  to  re- 
proach him  with  the  scandal  of  some  past 
action,  or  derogate  from  the  worth  of  the 
present,  that  thw  may  still  keep  him  on 
the  same  level  with  themselves.  The  like 
kind  of  consideration  often  stirs  up  the  envy 
of  such  as  werit  once  his  superiors,  who 
think  it  a  detraction  from  their  merit  to  see 
another  get  ground  upon  them,  and  over- 
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take  them  in  the  punoits  of  glor^;  and  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  sink  nis  reputation, 
that  they  may  the  better  preserve  their  own. 
Those  who  were  once  hi*  equals  envy  and 
defame  him,  because  they  now  see  him 
their  superior;  and  those  who  were  once 
his  superiors,  because  they  look  upon  him 
as  their  equal. 

But  farther,  a  man  whose  extraordinary 
reputation  thus  lifts  him  up  to  the  notice 
and  observation  of  mankind,  draws  a  mul- 
titude of  eyes  upon  him,  that  will  narrowly 
inspect  every  part  of  him,  consider  him 
nicely  in  all  views,  and  not  be  a  little  pleased, 
when  they  have  taken  him  in  the  worst 
and  most  disadvantageous  light  There 
are  many  who  find  a  pleasure  in  ccntradict- 
ing  the  common  reports  of  fame,  and  in 
spreading  abroad  the  weaknesses  of  an  ex- 
alted character.  They  publish  their  ill- 
natured  discoveries  with  a  secret  pride, 
and  applaud  themselves  for  the  singwarity 
of  their  judgment,  which  has  searched 
deeper  than  others,  detected  what  the  rest 
of  the  world  have  overlooked,  and  found  a 
flaw  in  what  the  generality  of  mankind 
admires.  Others  there  are  who  proclaim 
the  errors  and  infirmities  of  a  great  man 
with  an  inward  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency, if  they  discover  none  of  the  like  er- 
rors and  infirmities  in  themselves;  for  while 
they  are  expo^ng  another's  weakness,  they 
are  tacidy  aiming  at  their  own  commenda- 
tions, who  are  not  subject  to  the  like  in- 
firmities, and  are  apt  to  be  transported  with 
a  secret  kJnd  of  vanity,  to  see  themselves 
superior  in  some  respects  to  one  of  a  sub- 
lime and  celebrated  reputation.  Nay,  it 
very  often  happens  that  none  are  more  in- 
dustrious in  publishing  the  blemishes  of  an 
extraordinaiy  reputation,  than  such  as  lie 
open  to  the  same  censures  in  their  own 
characters,  as  either  hoping  to  excuse  their 
own  defects  by  the  authority  of  so  high  an 
example,  or  to  raise  an  imaginary  applause 
to  themselves,  for  resembling  a  person  of 
an  exalted  rqiutation,  though  in  the  blame- 
able  parts  of  his  character.  If  all  these 
secret  springs  of  detraction  fail,  yet  very 
often  a  vain  ostentation  of  wit  sets  a  man  on 
attacking  an  established  name,  and  sacri- 
ficing it  to  the  mirth  and  laughter  of  those 
about  him.  A  satire  or  a  libel  on  one  of 
the  common  stamp  never  meets  with  that 
reception  and  approbation  among  its  rea- 
ders, as  what  is  aimed  at  a  perscm  whose 
merit  places  him  upon  an  eminence,  and 
gives  him  a  more  conspicuous  figure  among 
men.  Whether  it  be,  that  we  think  it 
shows  greater  art  to  expose  and  turn  to 
ridicule  a  man  whose  character  seems  so 
improper  a  subject  for  it,  or  that  we  are 
pleased  by  some  implicit  kind  of  revenge, 
to  see  him  taken  down  and  humbled  in  his 
reputation,  and  in  some  measure  reduced 
to  our  own  rank,  who  had  so  far  raised 
himself  above  us,  in  the  reports  and  opinions 
6t  mankind. 

Thus  we  see  how  many  dark  and  intri- 


cate motives  there  are  to  detraction  and 
defamation,  and  how  many  malidous  spi^ 
are  searching  into  the  actions  of  a  great 
man,  who  is  not,  always,  the  best  prepared 
for  so  narrow  an  inspection.  For  we  may 
generally  observe  tliat  our  admiration  of  a 
famous  man  lessens  upon  our  nearer  aC' 
quiuntance  with  lum:  and  that  we  seldom 
hear  the  description  of  a  celebrated  person, 
without  a  catalogue  of  some  notorious  weak- 
nesses and  infinnities.  The  reason  may 
be,  because  any  littie  slip  is  inore  conspi- 
cuous and  observable  in  his  conduct  than  in 
another's,  as  it  is  not  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  his  character:  or  because  it  is  imr 
possible  for  a  roan  at  the  same  time  to  be 
attentive  to  the  more  important  part  of  his 
life,  and  to  keep  a  watchfiil  eye  over  all  the 
inconsiderable  circumstances  of  his  beha- 
viour and  conversation;  or  because,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  the  same  temper  ot 
mind  which  inclines  us  to  a  desire  of  fame, 
naturally  betrays  us  into  such  slips  and  un- 
wariness,  as  are  not  incident  to  men  of  • 
contrary  disposition. 

After  all  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a 
noble  and  triumphant  merit  oftoi  breaks 
through  and  dissipates  these  litde  spots 
and  sullies  in  its  reputation;  but  if  by  a  mis- 
taken pursuit  after  fiune,  or  through  human 
infirmity,  any  false  step  be  made  in  the 
more  momentous  concerns  of  life,  the  whole 
scheme  of  ambitious  deagns  is  broken  and 
disappointed.  The  smaller  stains  and  ble- 
mishes may  die  away  and  disappear, 
amidst  the  brightness  that  surrounds  them; 
but  a  blot  of  a  deeper  nature  casts  a  sliade 
oii  all  the  other  beauties,  and  darkens  the 
whole  character.  How  difficult  therefore 
is  it  to  preserve  a  preat  name,  when  he 
that  has  acquired  it  is  so  obnoxious  to  such 
littie  weaknesses  and  infirmities  as ai'eno 
small  diminution  to  it  when  discovered; 
especially  when  they  are  so  industriously 
proclaimed,  and  aw^vated  by  sach  a» 
were  once  his  superiors,  or  equals;  by  such 
as  would  set  to  show  their  judgment,  or 
their  wit,  and  by  such  as  are  puilty,  or  in- 
nocent, of  the  same  slips  or  misconducts  m 
their  own  behaviour! 

But  were  there  none  of  these  dispositions 
in  others  to  censure  a  famous  man,  nor  any 
such  miscarriages  in  himself,  yet  would  he 
meet  with  no  small  trouble  in  keeping  up 
his  reputation,  in  all  its  height  and  splen- 
dour. There  must  be  always  a  iioble  train 
of  actions  to  preserve  his  fame  in  life  and 
motion.  For  when  it  is  once  at  a  stand,  it 
naturally  flags  and  languishes.  Adroiratwo 
is  a  venr  short-lived  pasnon,  that  imme- 
diately decays  upon  growing  feroiliar  wKh 
its  object,  unless  it  be  still  fed  with  fresh 
discoveries,  and  kept  alive  by  a  new  per- 
petual succesnon  of  miracles  riring  up  to 
Its  view.  And  even  the  greatest  actions  of 
a  celebrated  person  labour  under  this  di^ 
advantage,  that  however  surprising  and 
extraordinary  they  may  be,  they  areno 
more  than  what  arc  exi»ected  from  himj 
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bat  on  the  contrary,  if  they  fall  any  thing 
below  the  opinion  that  is  conceived  of  him, 
though  they  might  raise  the  reputation  of 
another,  thev  are  a  diminution  to  his. 

One  would  think  there  should  be  some- 
thing wonderfully  pleasing  in  the  possesion 
of  fame,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  mor<- 
tiffing  considerations,  can  engage  a  man  in 
so  desperate  a  pursuit;  and  yet,  if  we  con- 
sider the  litUe  happiness  that  attends  a 
great  character,  and  the  multitude  of  dis- 
quietudes to  which  the  desire  of  it  sub- 
jects an  ambitious  mind,  one  would  be  still 
the  more  surprised  to  see  so  many  restless 
candidates  for  glory. 

Ambition  raises  a  secret  tumult  in  the 
aoul,  it  inflames  the  mind,  and  puts  it  into 
a  violent  hurry  of  thought  It  is  still  reach- 
ing after  an  empty  imaginary  good,  that 
has  not  in  it  the  power  to  abate  or  satisfy 
it.  Most  other  thmgs  we  long  for  can  allay 
the  cravings  of  (heir  proper  sense,  and  for 
a  while  set  the  appetite  at  rest;  but  fame 
is  a  good  so  wholly  foreign  to  our  natures, 
that  We  have  no  faculty  in  the  soul  adapted 
to  it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  body  to  relish  it: 
an  c4>ject  of^desire,  placed  out  of  the  possi- 
bility of  fruition.  It  may  indeed  fill  the 
mind  for  a  while  with  a  giddy  kind  of  plea- 
sure, but  it  is  such  a  pleasure  as  makes 
a  man  resdess  and  uneasy  under  it;  and 
which  does  not  so  much  satisfy  the  present 
thirst,  as  it  excites  fresh  desires,  and  sets 
the  soul  on  new  enterprises.  For  how  few 
ambitious  n^en  are  there,  who  have  got  as 
much  fame  as  they  desired,  and  whose 
thirst  after  it  has  not  been  as  eager  in  the 
very  height  of  their  reputation,  as  it  was 
before  they  became  known  and  eminent 
among  men!  There  is  not  an v  circumstance 
in  Czar's  character  whicn  gives  me  a 
greater  idea  of  him,  than  a  saying  which 
Cicero  tells  us  he  frequently  made  use  of 
in  private  conversation, '  That  he  was  satis- 
fied with  his  share  of  life  and  fame.'  '  Se 
tatia  vel  ad  naturam,  vel  ad  gloriam  vix- 
itse. '  Many  indeed  have  g^ven  over  their 
pursuits  after  fame,  but  that  has  proceeded 
either  from  the  disappinntments  they  have 
met  in  it,  or  from  their  experience  of  the 
little  pjeasure  which  attends  it,  or  from  the 
better  informations  or  natural  coldness  of 
old  age;  but  seldom  from  a  fiill  satisfac- 
ti<ni  and  acquiescence  in  their  present  en* 
joymentsof  it. 

Nor  is  fame  onlv  unsatisfying  in  itself, 
but  the  desire  of  it  lays  u^open  to  many  ac- 
cidental troubles  which  those  are  free  from, 
who  have  not  such  a  tender  regard  for  it. 
How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  cast  down 
and  disappointed,  if  he  receives  no  pr^se 
where  he  expected  it.>  Nay,  how  often  is 
he  mortified  with  the  very  praises  he  re- 
ceives, if  they  do  not  rise  so  high  as  he 
thinks  they  ought;  which  they  seldom  do, 
unless  increased  by  flattery,  since  few  men 
have  so  good  an  opinion  of  us  as  we  have 
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how  will  he  be  able  to  bear  up  under  scan- 
dal and  defamation?  for  the  same  temper 
of  mind  which  makes  him  desire  fame, 
makes  him  hate  reproach.  If  he  can  be 
transported  with  the  extraordinary  praises 
of  men,  he  will  be  as  much  dejected  by 
their  censures.  How  little  therefore  is  the 
happiness  of  an  ambitious  man,  who  gives 
every  one  a  dominion  over  it,  who  thus 
subjects  himself  to  the  good  or  ill  speeches 
of  others,  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every 
malicious  tongue  to  throw  him  into  a  fit  of 
melancholy,  and  destroy  his  natural  rest 
and  repose  of  mind;  especially  when  we 
consider  that  the  world  is  more  apt  to  con- 
sure  than  applaud,  and  himself  fuller  of 
imperfections  than  virtues. 

We  may  further  observe^  that  such  a 
man  will  be  more  grieved  for  the  loss  of 
fame,  than  he  cotud  have  been  pleased 
with  the  enjoyment  of  it.  For  though  the 
presence  ct  this  imaginary  good  cannot 
make  us  happy,  the  absence  of  it  may 
make  us  miserable;  because  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  object  we  only  find  that  share 
of  pleasure  which  it  is  capable  of  giving  us, 
but  in  the  loss  of  it  we  do  not  proportion 
our  grief  to  the  real  value  it  bears,  but  to 
the  value  our  fancies  and  imaginations  set 
upon  it 

So  inconsiderable  is  the  satisfaction  that 
fame  brings  along  with  it,  and  so  great  the 
disquietudes  to  which  it  makes  us  liable. 
The  desire  of  it  stirs  up  very  uneasy  mo- 
tions in  the  mind,  and  is  rather  inflamed 
than  satisfied  by  the  presence  of  the  thing 
desired.  The  eiyoyment  of  it  brings  but 
very  littie  pleasure,  though  the  loss  or 
want  of  it  be  very  sendble  and  afflicting; 
and  even  this  littie  happiness  is  so  very 
precarious,  that  it  whcHly  depends  upon 
the  will  of  others.  We  are  not  only  tor- 
tured by  the  reproaches  which  are  offered 
us,  but  are  disapp<anted  by  the  alence  of 
men  when  it  is  unexpected;  and  humbled 
even  by  their  praises.  C. 


Na  25r.]     Tunday,  December  25,  iril. 

Oux*  ivStt  Ai«( 
Of tf»X/H$*  ^Jyvi  t*  am  n»t  wmfmp  w*pm, 

Tnctrt.  a  BM, 
No  •iDmbar  wait  the  eye  of  Prorldenee, 
Pment  to  every  action  we  conunenoe. 

That  I  might  not  lose  myself  upon  a 
subject  of  so  great  extent  as  that  of  fame,  I 
have  treated  it  in  a  particular  order  and 
method.  I  have  first  of  all  considered  the 
reasons  why  Providencemay  have  implant- 
ed in  our  minds  such  a  principle  of  action. 
I  have  in  the  next  place  shown  from  many 
connderations,  first,  that  fame  is  a  thing 
difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  easily  lost;  se- 
condly, that  it  brings  the  ambitions  man 
very  little  happiness,  but  subje»cts  him  to 
much  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction.  I  shall 
in  the  last  place  show,  that  it  hinders  us 
from  obtjuning  an  end  which  we  have 
abilities  to  acquire,  and  which  is  accom- 
panied with  fiuness  of  satisfaction.    I  need 
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not  tell  my  reader,  that  I  mean  by  this 
end,  that  happiness  which  is  reserved  for 
OS  in  another  world,  which  every  one  has 
abilities  to  procure,  and  which  will  bring 
along  with  it  '  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures 
for  evermore.' 

How  the  pursuit  after  fame  may  hinder 
OS  in  the  attainment  of  this  great  end,  I  shall 
-eave  the  reader  to  collect  from  the  three 
foUowingcrHisiderations : 

First,  Because  the  strong  desire  of  fame 
breeds  several  vicious  habits  in  the  mind. 

Secondly,  Because  many  of  those  actions, 
which  are  apt  to  procure  fame,  are  not  in 
their  nature  conducive  to  this  our  ultimate 
happiness. 

Thirdly.  Becatlse  if  we  should  allow  the 
same  actions  to  be  the  proper  instruments, 
both  of  acquiring  fame,  and  of  procurinK 
thishapi^ness,  they  would  nevertndess  fau 
in  the  attainment  at  this  last  end,  if  they 
proceeded  from  a  desire  of  the  first 

These  three  propositions  are  self-evident 
to  those  who  are  versed  in  speculations  of 
morality.  For  which  reason  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  them,  but  proceed  tQ  a  p<Mnt 
of  the  same  nature,  which  may  opien  to  us 
a  more  uncommon  field  of  speculation. 

From  what  has  been  already  observed,  I 
think  we  may  make  a  natural  conclusion, 
that  it  is  the  greatest  folly  to  seek  the 
praise  or  approbation  of  any  being,  besides 
the  Supreme,  and  that  for  these  two  rea- 
sons, because  no  other  being  can  make  a 
right  judgment  of  us,  and  esteem  us  aqcord- 
ing  to  our  merits;  and  because  we  cah  pro- 
cure no  con^derable  benefit  or  advantage 
from  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  any 
other  being. 

In  the  first  place,  no  other  bdng  can 
make  a  right  judgment  of  us,  and  esteem 
nsaccor^ng  to  odr  merits.  Created  beingi 
see  nothing  out  our  outade,  and  can  there- 
fore only  frame  a  judgment  of  us  from  our 
exterior  actions  and  behaviour;  but  how 
unfit  these  are  to  give  us  a  right  notion  of 
each  other's  perfections,  may  appear  from 
several  considerations.  There  are  many 
virtues  which  in  their  own  nature  are 
'  incapable  of  any  outward  representation; 
many  silent  perfections  in  the  soul  of  a  good 
man,  which  are  Kreat  ornaments  to  human 
nature,  but  not  aole  to  discover  themsdves 
to  the  knowledge  of  others;  they  are  trans- 
acted in  private  without  ndse  or  show,  and 
are  only  visible  to  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts.  What  actions  can  express  the 
entire  purity  of  thought  which  refines  and 
sanctifies  a  virtuous  man.'  That  secret  rest, , 
and  contentedness  of  mind,  which  gives, 
him  a  perfect  enjoyment  of  his  present  con- 
dition? That  inward  pleasure  and  compla- 
cency which  he  feels  in  doing  good?  That 
delight  and  satisfaction,  whicn  ne  takes  in 
the  prosperit)-  and  happiness  of  another? 
These  and  the  like  virtues  are  the  hidden 
beauties  of  a  soul,  the  secret  graces  which 
cannot  be  discovered  by  a  mortal  eye,  but 
nMke  the  soul  lovely  and  precious  in  his 


sight,  from  whom  no  secrets  are  concealed. 
Again,  there  are  many  virtues  which  want 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  and  showing 
themselves  in  actions.  Every  virtue  re- 
quires time  and  place,  a  proper  object  and 
a  fit  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  for  the 
due  exercise  of  it.  A  state  of  poverty  ob- 
scures all  the  virtues  of  liberality  and  mu- 
nificence. The  patience  and  fortitude  of  a 
martyr  or  confessor  lie  concealed  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  Christianity.  Some 
virtues  are  only  seen  in  affliction,  and  some 
in  prosperity;  some  in  a  private,  and  others 
in  a  public  capacity.  But  the  great  So- 
vereign of  the  world  beholds  every  perfec- 
tion in  its  obscurity,  and  not  only  sees  what 
we  do,  but  what  we  would  do.  He  views 
our  behaviour  in  every  concurrence  of  af- 
fairs, and  sees  us  engaeed  in  all  the  posa- 
bQities  of  action.  He  discovers  the  martyr 
and  confessor  without  the  trial  of  flames 
and  tortures,  and  will  hereafter  entitie 
many  to  the  reward  of  actions,  which  they 
had  never  the  opportunity  of  performing. 
Another  reason  why  men  cannot  form  a 
right  judgment  of  us  is,  because  the  same 
actions  may  be  aimed  at  different  ends,  and 
arise  from  quite  contrary  principles.  Ac- 
tions are  of  so  mixed  a  nature,  and  so  full 
of  circumstances,  that  as  men  pry  into 
them  more  or  less,  or  observe  some  jMrts 
more  than  others,  they  take  different  hints, 
and  put  contrary  interpretations  on  them; 
so  that  the  same  actions  majr  represent  a 
man  as  hypocritical  and  designing  to  one, 
which  make  him  appear  a  samt  or  a  hero 
to  another.  He  therefore  who  looks  upon 
the  soul  through  its  outward  actions,  often 
sees  it  through  a  deceitful  medium,  which 
is  apt  to  discolour  and  pervert  the  object: 
so  that  on  this  account  also,  be  is  the  only 
proper,  judge  of  our  perfections,  who  does 
not  guess  at  the  sincerity  of  our  inten- 
tions, from  the  goodness  of  our  actions,  but 
weighs  the  goouiess  of  our  actions  by  the 
sincerity  of  our  intentions. 

But  further,  it  is  imposnble  for  outward 
actions  to  represent  the  perfections  of  the 
soul,  because  they  can  never  show  the 
strength  of  those  principles  from  whence 
they  proceed.  They  are  not  adequate  ex- 
pressions of  our  virtues,  and  can  only  show 
us  what  habits  are  in  the  sonl,  without  dis- 
covering the  degree  and  perfection  of  such 
habits.  They  are  at  best  but  weak  resem- 
blances of  our  intentions,  faint  and  imper- 
fect copies,  that  may  acquaint  us  with  the 
general  design,  but  can  never  express  the 
beauty  and  fife  of  the  orinnaL  But  the 
great  Judge  of  all  the  earth  knows  every 
oifierent  state  and  degree  of  human  im- 
provement, from  those  weak  stirrings  and 
tendencies  of  the  will  which  have  not  yet 
formed  themselves  into  regular  purposes 
and  designs,  to  the  last  entire  finistiing  and 
consummation  of  a  good  habit.  He  benolds 
the  first  imperfect  rudiments  of  a  virtue  in 
the  soul,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  it 
in  all  its  progress,  until  it  has  received 
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every  grace  it  is  capable  of,  and  appears  in 
hs  {nil  beauty  and  perfection.  Thus  we  see 
that  none  but  tHe  Supreme  Being  can  esteem 
us  according  to  our  proper  merits,  since  all 
others  must  judge  of  us  from  our  outward 
actions;  ■which  can  never  give  them  a  just 
esthnate  of  us,  since  there  are  many  per- 
fections of  a  man  which  are  not  capaUe  of 
appearing  in  actions;  many  which,  allowing 
no  natural  incapacity  of  showing  them- 
selves, want  an  opportunity  of  doing  it;  or 
should  they  all  meet'  with  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  by  actions,  yet  those  actions 
may  be  misinterpreted,  and  applied  to 
wrong  principles:  or  though  they  plainly 
discovered  the  principles  from  whence  they 
proceeded,  they  could  never  show  the  de- 
gree, strength,  and  perfection  of  tho«e 
principles. 

And  as  the  Supreme  Being  Is  the  only 
proper  judge  of  our  perfections,  so  is  he  the 
only  fit  rewarder  of  them.  This  is  a  con- 
mderation  that  comes  home  to  our  interest, 
as  the  other  adapts  itself  to  our  ambition. 
And  what  could  the  most  aspiring,  or  the 
most  selfish  man  desire  more,  were  he  to 
form  the  notion  of  a  Being  to  whom  he 
would  recommend  himself,  than  such  a 
knowledge  as  can  discover  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  perfection  in  him,  and  such  a 
goodness  as  will  proportion  a  reward  to  it? 

Let  the  ambitious  man  therefore  turn  all 
his  desire  of  fame  this  way;  and  that  he 
may  propose  to  himself  a  fame  worthy  of 
his  ambition,  let  him  consider,  that  it  he 
employs  his  abiUties  to  the  best  advantage, 
the  time  will  come  when  the  Supreme  Go- 
vemor  of  the  world,  the  great  Judge  of 
mankind,  who  sees  every  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  others,  and  possesses  all  possible 
perfection  in  himself,  shall  proclaim  his 
worth  before  men  and  angels,  and  pro- 
nounce to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
creation  that  best  and  moet  significant  of 
applauses, '  Well  done,  thou  good  and  iaith- 
fiil  servant,  enter  thmi  into  thy  master's 

joy.*  c. 
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DiTtde  at  Impera. 
Divide  «iid  ralo. 

Plkasdke  and  recreation  of  one  kind  or 
other  are  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve 
oar  minds  and  bodies  from  too  constant  at- 
tention and  labour:  where  therefore  public 
diversions  are  tolerated,  it  behoves  persons 
of  distinction,  with  their  power  and  exam- 
ple, to  preside  over  them  m  such  a  manner 
as  to  check  any  thing  that  tends  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  or  which  is  too  mean 
or  trivial  for  the  entert»nment  of  reason- 
able creatures.  As  to  the  diversions  of  this 
kind  in  this  town,  we  owe  them  to  the  arts 
of  poetry  and  music  My  own  private  opi- 
nion, with  relation  to  such  recreations,  I 
have  heretofore  given  with  all  the  frank- 
aeM  imagmable;  what  concenu  tb6se  art* 


at  present  the  reader  shall  have  from  my 
correspondents.  The  first  of  the  letters 
with  which  I  acquit  myself  for  this  day,  is 
written  by  one  who  proposes  to  improve 
our  entertainments  of  dramatic  poetry,  and 
the  other  comes  from  three  persons,  who, 
as  soon  as  named,  will  be  thought  capable 
of  advancing  the  present  state  of  music 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  considerably 
obliged  to  you  for  your  speedy  publication 
of  my  last  ui  yours  of  the  18th  instant,  and 
am  in  no  small  hopes  of  being  settled  in  the 
pc«t  of  Comptroller  of  the  Cries.  Of  all  the 
objections  I  nave  hearkened  after  in  public 
cotTee-houses,  there  is  Ijut  one  that  seems  to 
carry  any  weight  with  it,  viz.  That  such  a 
jMst  would  come  too  near  the  nature  of  a 
monopoly.  Now,  sir,  because  I  would  have 
all  sorts  of  people  made  easy,  and  being 
willing  to  have  more  strings  than  one  to  my 
bow:  m  case  that  of  comptroller  should  fail 
me,  I  have  unce  formed  another  project, 
which  being  grounded  on  the  dividing  of  a 
present  monopoly,  I  hope  will  pve  the 
public  an  equivalent  to  their  fall  content. 
You  know,  sir,  it  is  allowed,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  stage  is,  as  die  Latin  has  it, 
iucwnda  et  idonea  dieere  vitse.  Now  there 
being  but  one  dramatic  theatre  licensed  for 
the  delight  and  profit  of  this  extensive  me- 
tropolis, I  do  humbly  propose,  for  the  con- 
venience of  such  of  its  inhabitants  as  are  too 
distant  from  Coveht-garden,  that  another 
theatre  of  ease  may  oe  erected  in  some 
spacious  part  of  the  city;  and  that  the  direc- 
tion thereof  may  be  made  a  franchise  in  fee 
to  me  and  my  heirs  for  ever.  And  that  the 
town  may  have  no  Jealousy  of  my  ever  com- 
ing into  a  union  with  the  set  of  actors  now 
inl)eing,  I  do  further  propose  to  constitute 
for  my  deputy  my  near  kinsman  and  ad- 
venturer. Kit  Crotchet,*  whose  long  ex- 
perience and  improvements  in  those  affairs 
need  no  recommendation.  It  was  obvious  to 
every  spectator,  what  a  quite  different  foot 
the  stage  was  upon  during  his  government; 
and  had  he  not  been  bolted  out  of  his  trap- 
doors, his  garrison  might  have  held  out  for 
ever;  he  having  by  long  pains  and  persever- 
ance arrived  at  the  art  of  making  his  army 
fight  without  pay  or  provisions.  I  must 
confess  it  is  with  a  melancholy  amazement, 
I  see  so  wonderful  a  genius  laid  aside,  and 
the  late  slaves  of  the  stage  tiow  become  its 
roasters,  dunces  that  will  be  sure  to  sup- 
press all  theatrical  entertainments  and  ac- 
tivities that  they  are  not  able  themselves  to 
shine  in! 

•  Every  man  that  goes  to  a  play  is  not 
obliged  to  have  either  wit  or  understanding; 
and  I  insist  upon  it,  that  all  who  go  there 
should  see  something  which  may  improve 
them  in  a  way  rf  which  they  are  capable. 
In  short,  sir,  I  would  have  something  done, 
as  well  as  stud,  on  the  stage.  A  man  may 
have  an  active  body,  though  he  has  not  a 
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quick  conception;  for  tlie  imitation  there- 
fore of  such  as  are,  as  I  may  so  speak,  cor- 
poreal wits,  or  nimble  fellows,  I  would  fain 
ask  any  of  the  present  mismanagers,  why 
/Should  not  rope-dancers,  vaulters,  tumbler^ 
ladder-walkers,  and  posture-masters  ap- 
pear again  on  our  stage?  After  such  a  re- 
presentation a  five-bar  gate  would  be  leaped 
with  a  better  grace  next  time  any  of  the 
audience  went  a  hunting.  Sir,  these  things 
cry  aloud  for  reformation,  and  fall  proper^ 
under  the  province  of  Spectator-General; 
but  how  indeed  should  it  be  otherwise, 
while  fellows  (that  for  twenty  years  toge- 
ther were  never  paid  but  as  their  master 
was  in  the  humour)  now  presume  to  pay 
others  more  than  ever  they  had  in  their 
lives:  and  in  contempt  of  the  practice  of 
persons  of  condition,  have  the  insolence  to 
owe  no  tradesman  a  farthing  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  Sir,  all  I  propose  is  the  public 
good;  for  no  one  can  imagine  I  shall  ever 
get  a  private  shilling  by  it:  therefore  I  hope 
you  will  recommend  this  matter  in  one  of 
your  this  week's  papers,  and  desire  when 
my  house  opens  you  will  accept  the  liberty 
of  it  for  the  trouble  you  have  received  from, 
sir,  your  humble  servant, 

'RALPH  CROTCHET. 

'  P.  S.  I  have  assurances  that  the  trunk* 
maker  will  declare  for  us. ' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — We  whose  names 
ftfe  subscribed,  think  you  the  properest  per- 
son to  signify  what  we  have  to  offer  the  town 
in  behaff  of  ourselves,  and  the  art  which  we 
profess,  music  We  conceive  hopes  of  your 
favour  from  the  speculations  on  the  mis- 
takes which  the  town  runs  into  with  regard 
to  their  pleasure  of  this  kind;  and  believing 
your  method  of  judging  is,  that  you  consider 
music  only  valuable,  as  it  is  agreeable  to, 
and  heightens  the  purpose  of  poetry,  we 
consent  Uiat  it  is  not  only  the  true  way  of 
relishing  that  pleasure,  but  also  that  with- 
out it  a  composure  of  music  is  the  same 


Arrinoe,  and  did  it  to  the  best  advantage  so 
great  a  novelty  would  allow.    It  is  not  pro- 
per to  trouble  you  with  particulars  of  the 
lust  complaints  we  all  of  us  have  to  make; 
but  so  it  IS,  that  without  regard  to  our  oblig- 
ing pains,  we  are  all  equally  set  aside  in  the 
present  opera.    Our  application  therefore 
to  you  is  only  to  insert  this  letter  in  your 
paper,  that  the  town  may  know  we  have  all 
three  joined  together  to  make.entertMH- 
ments  of  music  for  the  fiiture  at  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's house  in  York-buildings.    What  we 
promise  ourselves  is,  to  make  a  subscription 
of  two  ^neas,  for  eight  times;  and  that  the 
entertamment,  with  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  poetry,  may  be  printed,  to  be 
sold  in  the  house,  with  an  account  of  the 
several  authors  of  the  vocal  as  well  as  the 
instrumental  music  for  each   night;  the 
money  to  be  paid  at  the  recapt  oS  the 
tickets,  at  Mr.  Charles  I  jllie's.    It  will, 
we  hope,  sir,  be  easily  allowed,  that  we  are 
capable  of  undertaking  to  exhibit,  by  our 
joint  force  and  different  (Qualifications,  all 
that  can  be  done  in  music;  but  lest  you 
should  think  so  dry  a  thing  as  an  account  of 
our  proposal  should  be  a  matter  unworthy 
of  your  paper,  which  generally  contains 
something  of  public  use;  give  us  leave  to 
say,  that  favouring  our  design  is  no_  less 
than  reviving  an  art,  which  runs  to  niinby 
the  utmost  barbarism  under  an  affectation 
of  knowledge.  We  ^m  at  establisMng  some 
settled  notion  of  what  is  music,  at  recover* 
ing  from  neglect  and  want  very  many  fami- 
lies who  depend  upon  it,  at  makmg  all 
foreigners  who  pretend  to  succeed  in  Eng- 
land to  learn  the  language  of  it  as  we  our- 
selves have  done,  and  not  to  be  so  insolent 
as  to  exptect  a  whole  nation,  a  refined  and 
learned  nation,  should  submit  to  learn  theirs. 
In  a  word,  Mr.  Spectator,  with  all  defer- 
ence and  humility,  we  hope  to  behave  our- 
selves in  this  undertaking  in  such  a  manner, 
that  all  Englishmen  who  have  any  dull  in 
music  may  be  furthered  in  it  for  their  profit 
thing  as  a  poem,  where  all  the  rules  of   or  diversion  by  what  new  things  we  shall 


poetical  numbers  are  observed,  though  the 
words  have  no  sense  or  meaning;  to  say  it 
shorter,  mere  mu^eal  sounds  in  our  art  are 
no  other  than  nonsense  verses  are  in  poetry. 
Music  therefore  is  to  aggravate  what  is  in- 
tended by  poetry;  it  must  always  have  son-.e 
passion  or  sentiment  to  express,  or  else  vio- 
lins, voices,  or  any  other  organs  of  sound, 
afford  an  entertainment  very  little  above 
the  rattles  of  children.  It  was  from  this 
opinion  of  the  matter,  that  when  Mr.  Clay- 
ton had  finished  his  studies  in  Italy,  and 
brought  over  the  opera  of  Arsinoe,  that 
Mr.  Hayra  and  Mr.  Dieupart,  who  had 
the  honour  to  be  well  known  and  received 
atjjong  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  zeal- 
ously inclined  to  assist  hy  their  solieitatioas, 
in  introducing  so  elegant  an  entertainment 
AS  thu:  Italian  music  grafted  upon  English 
poetrv.  For  this  end  Mr.  Dieupart  and 
Mr.  Haym,  according  to  their  several  op- 
portunities, promoted  the  introductioo  of 


produce;  never  pretending  to  surpass  othcr^^ 
or  asserting  that  any  thing  which  is  a  sci- 
ence, is  not  attainable  by  all  men  of  all  na- 
tions who  have  proper  genius  for  it  We 
say,  sir,  what  we  nope  for,  it  is  not  expected 
will  arrive  to  us  by  contemning  others,  but 
through  the  utmost  diligence  recommend- 
ing ourselves.  We  are,  sir,  your  moat 
humble  servants, 

'  THOMAS  CI...\YTON, 
•NICOLINOHAYM. 
T.  '  CHARLES  DIEUPART.' 


Na  259.]    Thunday,  December  nr,  VtW. 

ttood  deeet  honeituin  nt,  et  qnod  boncatom  est  deoek 

T%U. 
fnnx.  ii  becominf  U  boDoarable,  sad  ^irhat  is  hoBont- 

aM*  (■  tecoming. 

There  are  some  things  which  cannot 
come  under  certain  rules,  but  which  one 
would  think  could  not  need  them.     Of  this 
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kind  are  ootward  civilities  and  salutations. 
These  one  would  imagine  might  be  regu- 
lated by  every  man's  common  sense,  with- 
out the  help  of  an  instructor;  but  that  which 
ve  call  common  sense  suffers  under  that 
word;  for  it  sometimes  implies  no  more 
than  that  feculty  which  is  common  to  all 
men,  bat  sometimes  ngnifies  right  reason, 
and  what  all  men  should  consent  ta  In 
this  latter  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  it  is  no 
great  wonder  people  err  so  much  against 
iL  since  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  x>osse8sed 
of  it,  and  there  are  fewer  who,  against 
I  common  rules  and  fashions,  dare  obey  its 
dictates.  As  to  salutations,  which  I  was 
abcnt  to.talk  xA,  I  observe,  as  I  stroU  about 
town,  there  are  (treat  enormities  committed 
with  regard  to  this  particular.  You  shall 
sometimes  see  a  man  begin  the  c^er  of  a 
salutation,  and  observe  a  forbidding  ^r,  or 
escai»ng  eye,  in  the  person  he  is  gomg  to 
•alute,  and  stop  short  in  the  poll  of  his 
neck,  lliis,  in  the  person  who  believed  he 
could  do  it  with  a  good  ^ce,  and  was  re- 
fused the  opportunity,  is  justi^  resented 
with  a  coldness  the  whole  ensumg  season. 
Your  great  beauties,  people  in  much  favour, 
or  by  any  means  or  for  any  purpose  over- 
flattered,  are  apt  to  practise  this,  which 
one  may  call  the  preventing  aspect,  and 
throw  their  attention  another  way,  lest 
they  should  confer  a  bow  or  a  courtesy 
upon  a  person  who  might  not  appear  to 
deserve  that  dignitr.  Others  you  shall  find 
80  obsequious,  and  so  very  courteous  as 
there  is  no  escaping  their  fivours  of  this 
Und.  Of  this  sort  may  be  a  man  who  is  in 
the  fifUi  or  sixth  degree  of  favour  with  a 
minister.  This  good  creature  is  resolved 
to  show  the  world,  that  great  honours  can- 
not at  all  change  his  manners;  he  is  the 
same  civil  person  he  ever  was;  he  will  ven- 
ture his  neck  to  bow  out  of  a  coach  in  full 
■peed,  at  once  to  show  he  is  fiill  of  buunesE, 
and  yet  not  so  taken  up  as  to  forget  his  old 
friend.  With  a  man  who  is  not  so  well 
formed  for  courtship  and  elegant  behaviour, 
such  •  gentleman  as  this  seldom  finds  his 
account  in  the  return  of  his  compliments; 
but  he  will  still  go  on,  for  he  is  in  his  own 
way,  and  must  not  omit;  let  the  neglect  fiUl 
on  your  side,  or  where  it  will,  his  cniriness 
is  still  to  be  well-bred  to  the  end.  I  think 
I  have  read,  in  one  of  our  English  comedies, 
a  description  of  a  fellow  that  affected  know- 
ing every  body,  and  for  want  of  judgment 
In  time  and  place,  would  bow  ana  smile  in 
the  face  of  a  judge  sitting  in  the  court,  would 
sit  in  an  opposite  gallery  and  smile  in  the 
minister's  face  as  he  came  up  into  the  pul- 
pit, and  nod  as  if  he  alluded  to  some  fami- 
liarities between  them  in  another  place. 
But  now  I  happen  to  speak  of  salutation  at 
church,  I  must  take  notice  that  several  of 
my  correspondents  have  importuned  me  to 
condder  that  subject,  and  setUe  tiie  point 
of  decorum  in  that  particular. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  best  courtier  in 
the  world,  out  I  have  often  on  public  occa- 


sions thought  it  a  very  great  absurdity  in 
the  company  (during  the  royal  presence) 
to  exchange  salutations  from  all  parts  of 
the  room,  when  certainly  common  sense 
should  suggest,  that  all  regards  at  that  time 
should  be  engaged,  and  cannot  be  diverted 
to  any  other  obiect,  without  disrespect  to 
the  sovereign.  But  as  to  the  complaint  ot 
mv  correspondents,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
what  offence  some  of  them  take  at  the  cus- 
tom of  saluting  in  places  of  worship.  I  have 
a  very  angry  letter  from  a  lady,  who  tells 
me  of  one  of  her  acquaintance,  who,  out 
of  mere  pride  and  a  pretence  to  be  rude, 
takes  upon  her  to  return  no  civilities  done 
to  her  in  time  of  divine  service,  and  is  the 
most  religious  woman,  for  no  other  reason 
but  to  appear  a  woman  of  the  best  quality 
in  the  church.  This  absurd  custom  had 
better  be  abolished  than  retained;  if  it  were 
but  to  prevent  evils  of  no  higher  a  nature 
thkn  this  is;  but  I  am  informed  of  objec- 
tions much  more  considerable.  A  dissenter 
of  rank  and  distinction  was  lately  prevailed 
upon  by  a  friend  of  his  to  come  to  one  of  the 
greatest  congregations  of  the  church  of 
England  about  town.  After  the  service  was 
over,  he  declared  he  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  littie  ceremony  which  was  used 
towards  God  Almighty;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  feared  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
go  through  those  required  towards  one  an- 
other; as  to  this  p<nnt  he  was  in  a  state  of 
despair,  and  feared  he  was  not  well-bred 
enough  to  be  a  convert.  There  have  been 
many  scandals  of  this  kind  given  to  our 
protestant  dissenters  from  the  outward 
pomp  and  respect  we  take  to  ourselves  in 
our  religious  assemblies.  A  quaker  who 
came  one  day  into  a  church,  fixed  his  eye 
upon  an  old  lady  with  a  carpet  larger  than 
that  from  the  pulpit  before  her,  expecting 
when  she  would  hold  forth.  An  anaoaptist 
who  designs  to  come  over  himself,  and  all 
his  family,  within  a  few  months,  is  sensible 
thejr  want  breeding  enough  for  our  congre- 
gations, and  has  sent  his  two  eldest  daugh- 
ters to  leam  to  dance,  that  they  may  not 
misbehave  themselves  at  church.  It  is 
worth  considering  whether,  in  regard  to 
awkward  people  with  scrupulous  con» 
sciences,  a  good  Christian  of  the  best  air  in 
the  world  ought  not  rather  to  deny  herself 
the  opportunity  of  showii)g  so  many  graces, 
than  keep  a  bashful  proselyte  without  the 
pale  of  the  church,  T. 


Na  260.]    Friday,  December  28,  ini. 

Sinfttla  de  nobii  uanl  pmUntnr  enntes. 

Biiir.IJb.S.Ep.n.SS 

Ten*  (bllowing  jrean  Deal  iwiiMtMn;  every  day, 
At  laat  they  iteal  ua  fy»in  iiuraelvea  awajr.— Pipf. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  now  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  having  been 
the  greater  part  of  my  days  a  man  of  plea- 
sure, the  decay  of  my  fitculties  is  a  stagna- 
tion of  my  life.  But  how  is  it,  mr,  that  my 
appetites  are  increased  upon  me  with  tho 
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losa  of  power  to  gratify  them  ?    I  write  this 
like  a  criminal,  to  warn  people  to  enter 
upon  what  reformation  they  please  to  make 
in  themselves  in  their  youth,  and  not  expect 
they  shall  be  capable  of  it  from  a  fond  opinioii 
some  have  often  in  their  mouths,  that  if 
we  do  not  leave  our  desires,  they  will  leave 
us.  It  is  far  otherwise;  I  am  now  as  vain  in 
my  dress,  and  as  flippant,  if  I  see  a  pretty 
woman,  as  when  in  ray  youth  I  stood  upon 
a  bench  in  the  pit  to  survey  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  beauties.  The  folly  is  so  extravagant 
■with  me,  and  I  went  on  with  so  little  check 
of  my  desires,  or  resignation  of  them,  that 
I  can  assure  you,  I  very  often,  merely  to 
entertain  my  own  thot^hts,  sit  with  my 
BJjectacles  on,  writing  love-letters  to  the 
beauties  that  have  been  long  since  in  their 
graves.     This  is  to  warm  my  heart  with 
the  faint  memory  of  delights  which  were 
once  agreeable  to  me;  but  how  much  hap- 
pier would  my  life  have  been  now,  if  I  could 
oave  looked  back  on  any  worthy  action 
done  for  my  country?  if  I  had  laid  out  that 
which  I  profused  in  luxury  and  wantonness, 
in  acts  of  generosity  or  charitv?    I  have 
lived  a  bachelor  to  this  day;  ana  instead  of 
a  numerous  offspring,  with  which  in  the 
regular  ways  of  life  1  might  possibly  have 
delighted  myself,  I  have  only  to  amuse 
myself  with  the  repetition  of  old  stories  and 
Intrigues  which  no  one  will  believe  I  ever 
was  concerned  in.    I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  ever  treated  of  it  or  not;  but  you 
catmot  fall  on  a  better  subject  than  that  of 
the  art  of  g^rowing  old.    In  such  a  lecture 
you  must  propose,  that  no  one  set  his  heart 
upon  what  is  transient;  the  beauty  grows 
wrinkled  while  we  are  yet  gazing  at  her. 
The  witty  man  sinks  into  a  humourist  im- 
perceptibly, for  want  of  reflecting  that  all 
things  around  him  are  in  a  flux,  and  con- 
tinually changing:  thus  he  is  in  the  space 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years  surrounded  by  a  new 
set  of  people,  whose  manners  are  as  natural 
to  them  as  lus  delights,  method  of  think- 
ing, and  mode  of  hving,  were  formerly  to 
him  and  his  friends.    But  the  mischiet  is, 
he  looks  upon  the  same  kind  of  errors 
vhich  he  himself  was  guilty  of  with  an  eye 
of  acorn,  and  with  that  sort  of  ill-will  which 
men  entertain  against  each  other  for  dif- 
ferent opinions.  Thus  a  crazy  constitution, 
and  an  uneasy  mind  is  fretted  with  vexatious 
passions  for  young  men's  doing  foolishl]^, 
what  it  is  folly  to  do  at  alL  Dear  sir,  this  is 
my  present  state  of  mind;  I  hate  those  I 
should  laugh  at,  and  envy  those  I  contemn. 
The  time  of  youth  and  vigomus  manhood, 
passed  the  way  in  which  I  have  disposed 
of  it,  is  attended  with  these  consequences; 
but  to  those  who  live  and  pass  away  life 
as  they  ought,  all  parts  of  it  are  equally 
pleasant:  only  the  memory  of  good  and 
worthy  actions  is  a  feast  which  must  g^ve 
a  quicker  relish  to  the  soul  than  ever  it 
could  pos^bljr  taste  in  the  highest  enjoy- 
ments or  jollities  of  youth.     As  for  me,  it  I 
lit  down  u  my  great  cltair  aod  begin  to 


ponder,  the  vagaries  of  a  child  ore  not  mort 
ridiculous  than  the  circumstances  wtuch 
are  heaped  up  in  my  memory;  fine  gowns, 
country  dances,  ends  of  tunes,  interrupted 
conversations,  and  midnight  quarrels,  are 
what  must  necessarily  compose  my  soli- 
loauy.  I  beg  of  you  to  print  this,  that  some 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance  and  my  years, 
may  be  persuaded  to  wear  warm  night- 
caps this  cold  season:  and  that  my  old 
friend  Jack  Tawdry  may  buy  him  a  cane, 
and  not  creep  with  the  air  of  a  strut  .  I 
must  add  to  all  this,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
one  pleasure,  which  I  thought  a  very  mean 
one  until  of  very  late  years,  I  should  have 
no  one  great  satisfaction  left;  but  if  I  live  to 
the  tenth  of  March,  1714,  and  all  my  se- 
curities are  good,  I  shall  be  worth  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant,  JACK  AFTERDAY.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^You  will  infinitely 
oblige  a  distressed  lover,  if  you  will  insert 
in  your  very  next  paper,  the  following  let- 
ter to  my  mistress.  Yon  must  know  I  am 
not  a  person  apt  to  despair,  but  she  has  got 
an  odd  humour  of  stopping  short  unac- 
countably, and  as  she  herself  told  a  confi- 
dant of  hers,  she  has  cold  fits.  These  fits 
shall  last  her  a  month  or  mx  weeks  to- 
gether; and  as  she  falls  into  them  withmit 
provocation,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will 
return  from  them  without  the  merit  of  new 
services.  But  life  and  love  will  not  admit 
of  such  intervals,  therefore  pray  let  her  be 
admonished  as  follows: 

'Madak, — ^I  love  you,  and  honour  yout 
therefore,  pray  do  not  tell  me  of  waiting 
until  decencies,  until  forms,  until  humours 
are  consulted  and  gratified.  If  you  have 
that  happy  constitution  as  to  be  indol«it 
for  ten  weeks  together,  you  should  conmder 
that  all  that  while  I  bum  in  impatiences  and 
fevers:  but  still  you  say  it  will  be  time 
enough,  though  I  and  you  too  grow  older 
while  we  are  yet  talking.  Wliich  do  you 
think  the  most  reasonable,  that  you  should 
alter  a  state  of  indifference  for  happiness, 
and  that  to  obUge  me;  or  I  live  in  torment, 
and  that  to  lay  no  manner  of  obligation  on 
yott.^  While  I  indulge  your  insensibility  I 
am  doing  nothing;  if  you  favour  my  pas- 
sion, you  are  bestowing  bright  desires,  gay 
hopes,  generous  cares,  noble  reaolutions, 
and  transporting  raptures  upon,  madam, 
your  most  devoted  humble  servant. ' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — Here  is  a  gentle- 
woman lodges  in  the  same  house  witn  me, 
that  I  never  did  any  injury  to  m  roy  whole 
life ;  and  she  is  always  railing  at  me  to 
those  that  she  knows  will  tell  me  of  it.  Do 
not  you  think  she  is  in  love  with  me?  or 
would  ycu  have  me  break  my  mind  yet, 
or  not?    Your  servant,  T.  B,* 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  a  footman  in 
a  great  family,  and  am  in  love  with  the 
house-maid.    Wc  were  all  at  hot-cockle* 
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bat  ni^t  in  the  hall  these  hdly-dayg;  when 
I  iay  down  and  was  blinded,  she  pulled  off 
her  shoe,  and  hit  me  with  the  heel  such  a 
Tap,  as  almost  broke  mj  head  to  pieces. 
Pny,  sir,  was  this  love  or  spite?'         T. 


Vo.  261.]    Saturday,  Deeember  29, 1711. 

Fng.  ra.  Pot. 
Wedlock'a  an  ill  men  mgerl7  eiDbrace. 

Mr  father,  whom  I  mentioned  in  ray  first 
speculation,  and  whom  I  must  always  name 
with  honour  and  gratitude,  has  very  fre- 
^[nently  talked  to  me  upon  the  subject  of 
marriage.  I  was  in  my  younger  years  en- 
gaged Partly  by  his  advice,  and  partly  by 
my  own  inclinations,  in  the  courtship  of  a 
person  who  had  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  and 
did  not  at  my  first  approaches  seem  to  have 
any  aversion  to  me;  hut  as  my  natural  taci- 
turnity hindered  me  from  showing  myself 
to  the  best  advantage,  she  by  degrees  be- 
gan to  look  upc«  me  as  a  veiy  silly  fellow, 
and  being  resolved  to  regard  merit  more 
than  any  thing  else  in  Uie  persons  who 
made  their  applications  to  her,  she  mar- 
^  ried  a  cap^n  of  dragoons,  who  happened 
'  to  be  beating  up  for  recruits  in  those  parts. 

This  unlucky  accident  has  given  me  an 
avernon  to  pretty  fellows  ever  ance,  and 
discouraged  me  from  trying  my  fortune 
with  the  fair  sex.  The  observations  which 
I  made  at  this  conjuncture,  and  the  re- 
peated advices  which  I  received  at  that 
time  from  the  good  old  man  above-men- 
tioned, have  produced  the  following  essay 
upon  love  and  ntarriage. 

The  pleasantest  part  of  a  man's  life  is 
generallv  that  which  passes  in  courtship, 
provided  his  passion  be  ^ncere,  and  the 
party  beloved,  kind  with  discretion.  Love, 
desire,  hope,  all  the  pleasing  emotions  ot 
the  soul  rise  in  the  pursuit. 

It  is  earner  for  an  artfol  man  who  is  not 
in  love,  to  persuade  his  mistress  he  has  a 
passion  for  her,  and  to  succeed  in  his  pur- 
nits,  than  for  one  who  loves  with  the 
greatest  violence.  True  love  has  ten  thou- 
sand grie^  impatiences,  and  resentments, 
that  render  a  man  unamiable  in  the  eyes  <^ 
the  person  whose  affection  he  solicits;  be- 
rides  that,  it  sinks  his  figure,  gives  him 
fears,  apprehenaons,  and  poorness  of  spi- 
rit, and  often  makes  him  appear  ridicu- 
lous where  he  has  a  mind  to  recommend 
himself 

Those  marriages  generally  abound  most 
with  love  and  constancy,  that  are  preceded 
by  lo^  courtship.  The  passion  should 
smke  root,  and  gather  strength  before 
marriage  be  graftM  on  it  A  long  course 
ti  hopes  and  expectations  fixes  the  idea  in 
our  minds,  and  habituates  us  to  a  fondness 
of  the  person  beloved. 

There  is  nothing  of  so  great  importance 
to  OS  a*  the  good  Qualities  of  one  to  whom 
«e  ym  ounelves  tor  life;  they  do  not  oidy 
48 


make  our  present  state  agreeable,  but  often 
determine  our  happiness  to  all  eternity. 
Where  the  choice  is  left  to  friends,  the 
chief  point  under  consideration  is  an  estate; 
where  the  parties  choose  for  themselves, 
their  thoughts  turn  most  upon  the  person. 
They  have  both  their  reasons.  The  first 
wouU  procure  many  conveniences  and  plea- 
sures of  life  to  the  party  whose  interests  they 
espouse;  and  at  the  same  time  may  hope 
that  the  wealth  of  their  friends  will  turn  to 
their  own  credit  and  advantage.  The  others 
are  preparing  for  themselves  a  perpetual 
feast  A  goSi  person  does  not  only  raise 
but  continue  love,  and  breeds  a  secret  plea- 
sure and  complacency  in  the  beholder, 
when  the  first  heats  of  desire  are  extin- 
guished. It  puts  the  wife  or  husband  in 
coimtenance,  both  among  friends  and  ttraa- 
gers,  and  generally  fills  the  family  with  a 
healthy  and  beautUul  race  of  children. 

I  should  prefer  a  woman  that  is  agree- 
aMe  in  my  own  eye,  and  not  deformed  in 
that  of  the  world,  to  a  celebrated  beauty. 
If  you  marry  one  Remarkably  beautiful,  you 
must  have  a  violent  passion  for  her,  or  you 
have  not  the  proper  taste  for  her  charms; 
and  if  yo\i  have  such  a  passion  for  her,  it  is 
odds  but  it  would  be  embittered  with  fears 
and  jealousies. 

Good-nature  and  evenness  of  temper  will 
give  you  an  easy  companion  for  life;  virtue 
and  good  sense,  an  agreeable  friend;  love 
and  constancy,  a  good  wife  or  husband. 
Where  we  meet  one  person  with  all  these 
accomplishments,  we  find  a  hundred  with- 
out any  one  of  them.  The  world,  notwith- 
standing, is  more  intent  on  trains  and  equi- 
pages, and  all  the  showy  parts  of  life:  we 
love  rather  to  dazzle  the  multitude  than 
consult  our  proper  interests;  and  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
unaccountable  passions  of  human  nature, 
that  we  are  at  greater  pains  to  appear  easy 
and  happy  to  others  tnan  really  to  make 
ourselves  sa  Of  all  disparities,  that  in  hu- 
mour makes  the  most  unhappy  marriages, 
yet  scarce  enters  into  our  thoughts  at  the 
contracting  of  them.  Several  that  are  in 
this  respect  unequally  yoked,  and  uneasy 
for  life  with  a  person  ot  a  particular  cha- 
racter, might  have  been  plea.sed  and  happy 
with  a  person  of  a  contrary  one,  notwith-* 
standing  they  are  both  perhaps  equally 
virtuous  and  laudable  in  their  kind._ 

Before  marriage  we  caimot  be  too  u.quisi- 
tive  and  discemmg  in  the  faults  of  the  per- 
son beloved,  nor  after  it  too  dim-sighted 
and  superficial.  However  perfect  and  ac- 
complished the  person  appears  to  you  at  a 
distance,  you  will  find  many  blemishes  and 
imperfections  in  her  humour,  upon  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance,  which  you  never 
discovered  or  perhaps  suspected.  Here, . 
therefore,  discretion  and  good- nature  are 
to  show  their  strength;  the  first  will  hinder 
your  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  what  is 
disagreeable,  the  other  will  nuse  in  you  all 
the  tenderness  of  cpmpas^on  and  humanity, 
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and  bjr  deerees  soften  those  very  imperfec- 
tions into  beauties. 

Marriare  enlarges  the  scene  of  our  hap- 
piness anq  misenes.  A  marriage  of  love 
IS  pleasant;  a  marriage  of  interest  easy;  and 
a  marriage  where  both  meet,  happy.  A 
hap{>y  marriage  has  in  it  all  the  pleasures 
of  friendship,  all  the  enjoyments  of  sense 
and  reason;  and,  indeed,  all  the  sweets  of 
life.  Nothing  is  a  greater  mark  of  a  de- 
generate and  vicious  age,  than  the  common 
ridicule  which  passes  on  this  state  of  life. 
It  is,  indeed,  only  happy  in  those  who  can 
look  down  with  scorn  and  neglect  on  the 
impieties  of  the  times,  and  tread  the  paths 
cf  Ufe  together  in  a  constant  uniform  course 
of  virtue.  C. 


Na  26Z]    Monday,  December  31,  1711. 
Hon*  Ttnoiato  litter*  miit*  Joeo  eit. 

ADAPTED. 
My  ptper  flows  ftom  no  wtirie  vein. 
Contain!  no  poiion,  ud  conTCji  no  pain. 

I  TBINK  myself  highly  obliged  to  the 
public  for  their  kind  acceptance  of  a  paper 
which  visits  them  every  morning,  and  nas 
in  it  none  of  those  seasonings  that  recom- 
mend so  many  of  the  writings  which  are  in 
vogue  among  us. 

As,  on  the  one  side,  my  paper  has  not  in 
it  a  single  word  of  news,  a  reflection  in  po- 
litics, nor  a  stroke  of  party;  so,  on  the  other, 
there  are  no  fashionable  touches  of  infi- 
delity, no  obscene  ideas,  no  satires  upon 
priesthood,  marriage,  and  the  like  papular 
topics  of  ridicule;  no  private  scandal,  nor 
any  thing  that  may  tend  to  the  defamation 
of  Articular  persons,  families,  or  societies. 

There  is  not  one  of  those  above-men- 
tioned subjects  that  would  not  sell  a  very 
indifferent  paper,  could  I  think  of  gratify- 
ing the  puohc  by  such  mean  and  base 
methods.  But  notwithstanding  I  have  re- 
jected every  thing  that  savours  of  party, 
every  thing  that  is  loose  and  immoral,  and 
every  thing  that  might  create  uneasiness  in 
the  minds  of  particular  persons,  I  find  that 
.  the  demand  for  my  papers  has  increased 
every  month  since  their  first  appearance 
in  the  world.  This  does  not  pernaps  re- 
flect so  much  honour  upon  myself  as  on  my 
readers,  who  give  a  much  greater  attention 
to  discourses  of  virtue  and  morality  than 
ever  I  expected,  or  indeed  could  hope. 

When  I  broke  loose  from  that  g^eat  body 
of  writers  who  have  employed  their  wit  and 
parts  in  propagating  vice  and  irreligion,  I 
aid  not  question  but  I  should  be  treated  as 
an  odd  kind  of  fellow,  that  had  a  mind  to 
appear  singular  in  my  way  of  writing:  but 
the  general  reception  I  have  found,  con- 
vinces me  that.lhe  world  is  not  so  corrupt 
as  we  are  apt  to  imagine;  and  that  if  those 
men  of  parts  who  have  been  employed  in 
vitiating  the  we  had  endeavoured  to  rectify 
and  amend  it,  they  needed  not  to  have  sacri- 


ficed their  good  sense  and  virtue  to  thdr 
&me  and  reputation.  No  man  is  so  sunk 
in  vice  and  ignorance  but  there  are  still 
some  hidden  seeds  of  goodness  and  know- 
ledge in  him;  which  give  him  a  relish  of 
such  reflections  and  speculations  as  have 
an  aptness  to  improve  the  mind,  and  make 
the  heart  better. 

I  have  shown  in  a  former  paper,  with 
how  much  care  I  have  avoided  all  such 
thoughts  as  are  loose,  obscene  or  immoral; 
and  I  believe  my  reader  would  still  think 
the  better  of  me  if  he  knew  the  pains  I  am 
at  in  qualifying  what  I  write  after  such  a 
manner,  that  nothing  may  be  interpreted 
as  aimed  at  private  persons.  For  this  rea- 
scsi  when  I  draw  any  faulty  character,  I 
consider  all  those  persons  to  whom  the 
malice  of  the  world  may  possibly  apply  itt 
and  take  care  to  dash  it  with  sudi  puticu- 
lar  circumstances  as  may  prevent  aH  such 
ill-natured  applications.  If  I  write  any 
thing  on  a  black  man,  I  run  over  in  my 
mind  all  the  eminent  persons  in  the  nation 
who  are  of  that  complexion:  when  I  place 
an  imannary  name  at  the  head  of  a  cha- 
racter, I  examine  every  syllable  and  letter 
of  it,  that  it  may  not  bear  any  resemblance 
to  one  that  is  real.  I  know  very  well  the 
value  which  every  man  sets  upon  his  repu- 
tation, and  how  painful  it  is  to  be  exposed 
to  the  mirth  and  derision  of  the  public,  and 
should  therefore  scorn  to  divert  my  reader 
at  the  expense  of  any  private  man. 

As  I  have  been  thus  tender  of  every  wr- 
ticular  person's  reputaticm,  so  I  have  taken 
more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  give  offence 
to  those  who  appear  in  the  higher  figures 
of  life.  I  would  not  make  myself  merry 
even  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard  that  is  in- 
vested with  a  public  character;  fbr  which 
reason  I  have  never  glanced  uprai  the  late 
designed  procesnon  of  his  Holiness  and  his 
attendants,  notwithstanding  it  might  have 
afforded  matter  to  manv  ludicrous  specula- 
tions. Among  those  advantages  which  the 
pmblic  may  reap  from  this  paper,  it  is  not 
the  least  that  it  draws  men's  mmds  off  from 
the  bitterness  of  party,  and  furnishes  them 
with  subjects  ot  discourse  that  maybe 
treated  without  warmth  or  passion.  TU» 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  design  of 
those  gentiemen  who  set  on  foot  the  Royal 
Society;  and  had  then  a  very  good  effect, 
as  it  turned-many  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  that  age  to  the  disquisitions  of  natural 
knowledge,  who,  if  they  had  engaged  in 
ptolitics  with  the  same  parts  and  applica- 
tion, mirfit  have  set  their  country  in  a 
flame.  The  air-pump,  the  barometer,  the 
quadrant,  and  the  hke  inventions,  were 
thn)wn  out  to  those  busy  spirits,  as  tubs 
and  barrels  are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  let 
the  ship  sail  on  without  disturbance,  while 
he  diverts  himself  with  those  innocent 
■amusements. 

I  have  been  so  very  scrupulous  in  this 
particular  of  not  hurting  any  man's  repota- 
tico,  that  I  have  forborne  meDtkoing  eves 
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•och  anthors  as  I  could  not  name  with  ho- 
nour.   This  I  must  confess  to  have  been  a 
piece  of  very  great  self-denial:  for  as  the 
public  reliriies  nothing  better  than  the  ridi- 
cule -which  turns  upon  a  writer  fflf  any  emi- 
nence, so  there  is  nothing  which  a  man  that 
has  but  a  very  ordinary  talent  in  ridicule 
may  execute  with  greater  Mse.  One  might 
raise  laughter  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  to- 
gether upon  the  works  of  a  person  who  has 
published  but  a  very  few  volumes.    For 
which  reason  I  am  astonished,  that  those 
who  have  appeared  against  this  paper  have 
made  so  very  little  «  it.    The  criticisms 
which  I  have  hitherto  published,  have  been 
made  with  an  intention  rather  to  discover 
beauties  and  excellences  in  the  writers  of 
my  own  time,  than  to  publish  any  of  their 
mults  and  imperfections.    In  the   mean 
while  I  should  take  it  for  a  very  great 
favour  from  some  of  my  underhand  de- 
♦ractors,  if  they  would  break  all  measures 
^nth  roe,  so  for  as  to  give  me  a  pretence 
lor  examining  their  performances  with  an 
impartial  eye:  nor  shall  I  look  upon  it  as 
any  breach  of  charity  to  criticise  the  au- 
thor, so  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  person. 
In  the  mean  while,  until  I  am  provoked 
to  such  hostilities,  I  shall  from  time  to  time 
endeavour  to  do  justice  to  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  jxjliter  parts 
of  learning,  and  to  point  out  such  beauties  in 
their  works  as  may  have  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  others. 

As  the  first  place  among  our  English 
poets  is  due  to  Milton ;  and  as  I  have  drawn 
more  quotations  out  of  him  than  from  any 
other,  I  shall  enter  into  a  regular  criticism 
upon  his  Paradise  Lost,  which  I  shall  pub- 
lish every  Saturday,  until  I  have  given  my 
thoughts  upon  that  poem.  I  shall  not,  how- 
ever, presume  to  impose  upon  others  my 
own  particular  judgment  on  this  author, 
but  only  deliver  it  as  my  private  opinim. 
Criticism  is  of  a  very  large  extent,  and 
every  particular  master  in  this  art  has  his 
fevounte  passages  in  an  author  which  do 
not  equally  strike  the  best  judges.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  discover  many 
beauties  or  imperfections  which  others  have 
not  attended  to,  and  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  any  of  our  eminent  writers  publish 
their  discoveries  on  the  same  subject.  In 
«hort,  I  would  always  be  understood  to 
write  mv  papers  of  criticism  in  the  spirit 
which  Horace  has  expressed  hi  these  two 
&mous  lines: 


t  am  gttd,  tliat  he  whom  I  OKUl  kSTC  tovtd  flmn  dDtr. 
wliftteT«r  he  had  been,  ii  Mueh  a  one  aa  I  can  love  from 
incliaaUon. 


81  quid  noviati  lectlna  iatla, 

(^adidiu  Impeiti ;  el  non,  hia  mere  nMcan. 

Lib.  I.  Epi  W.  V.  olt 

If  TOO  have  made  any  better  remarta  of  voor  own 
MBmankate  them  wHh  caadoor;  if  not,  make  oae  of 
thaae  I  {raaaat  you  with. 

c. 
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fintulor  quod  enm  qnem  aeceaar  eret  dlligere,  qiialla 
aaqiie  caaet,  talem  babemna  ut  libenter  quoqne  dilisa. 
■MS.  Tnt$»int  triid  7W£ 


'Mr.  Spectatos, — I  am  the  happy  fo 
ther  of  a  very  towardly  son,  in  whom  I  do 
not  only  see  my  life,  but  also  my  manner  of 
life  renewed.  It  would  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  society,  if  you  would  frequently  re- 
sume subjects  which  serve  to  bind  these  sort 
of  relations  faster,  and  endear  the  ties  of 
blood  with  those  of  goo<l-will,  jjrotection, 
obsei^ance,  indulgence,  and  veneration.    I 
would,  methinks,  have  this  done  after  an 
uncommon  method,  and  do  not  think  any 
one,  who  is  not  capable  of  writing  a  good 
play,  fit  to  undertake  a  woric  wherein  there 
will  necessarily  occur  so  many  secret  in- 
stincts, and  biases  of  human  nature  which 
would  pass  unobserved  by  common  eyes.  I 
thank  Heaven  I  have  no  outrageous  offence 
against  my  own  excellent  parents  to  answer 
for;  but  when  I  am  now  and  then  alone^ 
and  look  back  upon  my  past  life,  frcnn  my 
earliest  infancy  to  this  time,  there  are  many 
faults  which  I  committed  that  ^d  not  ap- 
pear to  me  even  until  I  myself  became  a 
father.    I  had  not  until  then  a  notion  of  the 
yearnings  of  heart,  which  a  man  has  when 
he  sees  his  child  do  a  laudable  thing,  or  the 
sudden  damp  which  seizes  him  ■  when  he 
fears  he  will  act  something  unworthy.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined,  what  a  remorse  touched 
me  for  a  long  train  of  childish  negligences 
of  my  mother,  when  I  saw  my  wife  the 
other  day  look  out  of  the  window,  and  turn 
as  pale  as  ashes  upon  seeing  my  younger 
boy  sliding  upon  the  ice.     These  slight  m- 
timations  will  give  you  to  understand,  that 
there  are  numberlesss  littie  crimes  which 
children  take  no  notice  of  while  they  are 
doing,  which,  upon  reflection,  when  they 
shall  themselves  become  fathers,  they  will 
look  upon  with  the  utmost  sorrow  and  con- 
trition, that  they  did  not  regard  before  those 
whom  they  offended  were  to  be  no  more 
seen.     How  many  thousand  things  do  I  re- 
member which  would  have  highly  pleased 
my  father,  and  I  omitted  for  no  other  rea- 
son, but  that  I  thought  what  he  proposed 
the  effect  of  humour  and  old  age,  which  I 
am  now  convinced  had  reason  and  good 
sense  in  it     I  cannot  now  ko  into  the  par- 
lour to  him,  and  make  his  heart  glad  with 
an  account  of  a  matter  which  was  of  no 
consequence,  but  that  I  Udd  it,  and  acted  in 
it.    The  good  man  and  woman  are  long 
since  in  their  graves,  who  used  to  sit  and 
plot  the  welfare  of  us  their  children,  while, 
perhaps,  we  were  sometimes  laughing  at 
the  old  folks  at  another  end  of  the  house. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  were  we  merely  to  follow 
nature  in  these  great  duties  of  life,  though 
we  have  a  strong  instinct  towards  the  per- 
forming of  them,  we  should  be  on  both  sides 
very  deificient  Age  is  so  unwelcome  to  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  growth  towards 
manhood  so  de^rable  to  all,  that  resigna- 
tion to  decay  is  too  difBcult  a  task  in  the 
father;  and  deference,  amidst  the  impulse 
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of  gar  detires,  appean  unreaionable  to  tiie 
son.  There  are  so  few  who  can  grow  old  with 
a  good  grace,  and  yet  fewer  who  can  come 
slow  enough  into  the  world,  that  a  father, 
were  he  to  be  actuated  by  his  deures,  and 
a  son,  were  he  to  consult  himself  only, 
could  neither  of  them  liehave  himself  as  he 
ought  to  the  other.  But  when  reason  inter- 
poses against  instinct,  where  it  would  carry 
either  out  of  the  interests  of  the  other,  there 
arises  that  happiest  intercourse  of  good 
offices  between  those  dearest  relations  of 
numan  life.  The  father,  according  to  the 
opportunities  which  are  offered  to  him,  is 
throwing  down  blessings  on  the  son,  and  the 
eon  endeavouring  to  appear  the  worthy  off- 
spring of  such  a  father.  It  is  after  this 
manner  that  Camillus  and  his  first-bom 
dwell  together.  Camillus  enjoys  a  pleasing 
and  indolent  old  age,  in  wmch  passion  is 
subdued,  and  reason  exalted.  He  waits  the 
day  of  his  dissolution  with  a  resignation 
mixed  with  delight;  and  the  son  fears  the 
accession  of  his  father's  fortune  witii  dif- 
fidence, lest  he  should  not  enjoy  or  become 
it  as  well  as  his  predecessor.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  father  knows  he  leaves  a  friend  to 
the  children  of  his  friends,  an  easy  landlord 
to  his  tenants,  and  an  agreeable  companion 
to  his  acquaintance.  He  believes-  his  son's 
behaviour '  will  make  him  frequently  re- 
membered, but  never  wanted.  This  com- 
merce is  so  well  cemented,  that  without  the 
pomp  of  saying,  "  Son,  be  a  friend  to  such 
a  one  when  I  am  gone;"  Camillus  knows, 
being  in  his  favour  is  direction  enough  to 
the  grateful  youth  who  is  to  succeed  nim, 
without  the  admonition  of  his  mentionim;  it 
These  gentlemen  are  honoured  in  all  tndr 
neighbourhood;  and  the  same  effect  which 
the  court  has  on  the  manners  of  a  kingdom, 
their  characters  have  on  all  who  live  with- 
in the  influence  of  them. 

'  My  son  and  I  are  not  of  fortune  to  com- 
municate our  good  actions  or  intentions  to 
so  many  as  these  gentlemen  do;  but  I  will 
b€'bold  to  say,  my  son  has,  by  the  applause 
and  approbation  which  his  behavujur  to- 
wards me  has  gained  him,  occasioned  that 
many  an  old  man  bemdes  myself  has  re- 
joiced. Other  men's  children  Kdlow  the  ex- 
ample of  mine,  and  I  have  the  inexpressible 
happiness  of  overhearing  our  neighbours,  as 
we  ride  by,  pcint  to  their  children,  and  say, 
with  a  voice  of  joy,  "  There  they  go." 
_  '  You  cannot,  Mr.  Spectator,  pass  your 
time  better  than  in  insinuating  the  delights 
which  these  relations  well  regarded  bestow 
upon  each  other.  Ordinary  passages  are 
BO  longer  such,  but  mutual  love  gives  an 
importance  to  the  most  indifferent  things, 
and  a  merit  to  actions  the  most  innenificant. 
When  we  look  round  the  worid  and  observe 
the  many  misunderstandings  which  are 
created  by  the  malice  and  insinuation  of  the 
meanest  servants  between  people  thus  re- 
lated, how  necessary  will  it  appear  that  it 
were  inculcated  that  men  would  be  npoa 
their  guard  tosupp(»t  a  constancy  of  afttc- 


tion,  and  that  g^xmnded  upon  the  principles 
of  reason,  not  the  impulses  of  instinct. 

'  It  is  from  the  common  prejudices  which 
men  receive  from  their  parents,  that  hatreds 
are  kept  alive  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other; and  when  men  act  by  instinct,  hatreds 
will  descend  when  good  offices  are  foi^^- 
ten.  For  the  degeneracy  of  human  lite  is 
sach>  that  our  anger  is  more  easily  trans- 
ferred to  our  children  than  our  love.  Love 
always  gives  something  to  the  object  it  de- 
liehts  in,  and  anger  spoils  the  person  against 
whom  it  is  moved  of^  something  laudable  in 
him;  from  this  degeneracy,  therefore,  and 
a  sort  of  self-love,  we  are  more  prone  to 
take  up  the  Ill-will  of  our  parents,  than  to 
follow  them  in  their  friendships. 

'One  would  think  there  should  need  no 
more  to  make  men  keep  up  this  sort  of  re- 
lation with  the  utmost  sanctity,  than  to  ex- 
amine their  own  hearts.  If  every  father 
remembered  his  own  thoughts  and  inclina- 
tions when  he  was  a  son,  and  every  son  re- 
membered what  he  expected  from  his 
father,  when  he  himself  was  in  a  state  of 
dep>endence,  this  one  reflection  would  pre- 
serve men  from  bein^  dissolute  or  rigid  in 
these  several  capacities.  The  power  and 
subieption  between  them,  when  broken, 
make  them  more  emphatically  tyrants  and 
rebels  agunst  each  other,  witn  greater 
cruelty  SC  heart,  than  the  disruption  of 
states  and  empires  can  possibly  produce. 
I  shall  end  this  application  to  you  with  two 
letters  which  passed  between  a  mother  and 
son  very  lately,  and  are  as  fbdlows: 

'  Deak  Frank,— If  the  pleasures,  which 
I  have  the  grief  to  hear  you  pursue  in  town, 
do  not  take  up  all  your  time,  do  not  deny 
your  mother  so  much  of  it  as  to  read  se- 
riously this  letter.  You  said  before  Mr. 
Letacre,  that  an  old  woman  might  live  very 
well  in  the  country  upon  half  my  jointure, 
and  that  your  father  was  a  fond  fool  to  give 
me  a  rent  charge  of  eight  hundred  a  year 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  son.  What  Letacre 
said  to  you  upon  that  occasion,  you  ought  to 
have  borne  with  more  decency,  as  he  waa 
your  father's  well-beloved  servant,  than  to 
have  called  him  a  country-put  In  the  first 
place,  Frank,  I  must  tell  you,  I  will  have 
my  rent  duly  paid,  for  I  will  make  up  to 
your  sisters  for  the  partiality  I  was  guiltjr 
of,  in  making  your  father  do  so  much  as 
he  has  done  for  you.  I  mav,  it  seems, 
live  upon  half  my  jointure  1  I  lived  upcm 
much  less,  Frank,  when  I  carried  you  from 
place  to  place  in  these  arms,  and  could 
neither  eat,  dress,  or  mind  any  thing  for 
feeding  and  totding  you,  a  weakly  child,  and 
shedding  tears  when  the  conviilsions  yoa 
were  then  troubled  with  returned  upon  you. 
By  my  care  you  outgrew  them,  to  throw 
away  the  vigour  of  your  youth  in  the  artn* 
of  harlots,  and  deny  vour  mother  what  ik 
not  yours  to  detain.  Both  your  sisters  are 
crying  to  see  the  pasaon  wnich  I  smother; 
but  iTyoa  please  to  go  on  thus  like  a  gentle- 
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man  of  the  town,  and  fbtvet  all  regfards  to 
yoaradf  and  fetnily,  I  shall  immediately 
eater  upon  your  estate  for  the  arrear  due  to 
me,  ana  withont  one  tear  more,  contemn 
you  for  forgetting  the  fondness  of  your  mo- 
ther, as  much  as  you  have  the  example  of 
your  father.  O  Prank,  do  I  live  to  omit 
writing  myself,  your  afFQcticnate  mother, 

•A.  T.' 

•  Madam, — ^I  will  come  down  to-morrow 
and  pay  the  money  on  my  knees.  Pray 
write  so  no  more.  I  will  take  care  you  never 
shaU,  for  I  will  be  for  ever  hereafter  your 
most  dutifiil  son,  F.  T. 

*I  will  bring  down  new  hoods  for  my 
dsters.    Pray  let  all  be  forgotten.'        T. 
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aacretna  Her  at  iUlmitl*  MaiU  vH*. 

Ar.  Ub.  1.  Ep.  zrUi.  VO. 

ADAPTED, 
la  pDbtic  walks  let  who  will  ihine  or  itniy, 
m  aileDt  itMl  tbroagh  life  in  mj  own  way. 

It  has  been  from  age  to  age  an  affectation 
to  love  the  pleasure  of  solitude,  among  those 
who  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  qualified 
for  passing  lite  in  that  manner.  This  people 
have  taken  up  from  reading  the  many  agree- 
^le  things  which  have  been  written  on  that 
subject,  for  which  we  are  beholden  to  ex- 
cellent persons  who  delighted  in  being  re- 
tired, and  abstracted  from  the  pleasures 
that  enchant  the  generality  of  the  world. 
This  way  of  life,  is  recommended  indeed 
with  great  beauty,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
eposes  the  reader  for  the  time  to  a  pleas- 
ing forgetfiilness,  or  negli^nce  of  the  par- 
ticalar  iiurry  of  life  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
t(^;ether  with  a  lonnng  for  that  state  which 
be  is  charmed  with  in  description.  But 
when  we  conader  the  world  itself,  and 
how  few  there  are  capable  of  a  religious, 
learned,  or  philoaophical  sditude,  we  shall 
be  apt  to  chan^  a  regard  to  that  sort  of 
aalitude,  for  being  a  little  singular  in  enjoy- 
ing time  after  the  way  a  man  himself  likes 
b^  in  the  world,  without  g(ring  so  far  as 
wholly  to  withdraw  from  it.  I  have  often 
observed,  there  is  not  a  man  breathing  who 
does  not  differ  from  all  other  men,  as  much 
in  the  sentiments  irf'  his  mind  as  the  features 
of  his  face.  The  felicity  is,  when  any  one  is 
ao  happy  as  to  find  out  and  follow  what  is 
the  proper  bent  of  his  geiuns,  and  turn  all 
his  endeayours  to  exert  himself  according 
as  that  prompts  him.  Instead  of  this,  which 
is  an  innocent  method  of  enjoying  a  man's 
sdf^  and  turning  oat  of  the  general  tracks 
wherdn  yon  have  crowds  w  rivals,  there 
are  thoae  who  pursue  their  own  way  out  of  a 
somness  and  spirit  of  contradiction.  These 
men  do  every  thing  which  they  are  able  to 
support,  as  if  gnilt  and  impunity  could  not 
go  together.  They  choose  a  thing  only  be- 
c«ue  another  diidikes  it;  and  anect  for- 
sooth an  invicdable  constancy  in  matters  of 
no  manner  of  moment.  Thus  sometimes  an 


old  fellow  shaU  wear  this  or  that  soit  of  cut 
in  his  clothes  with  great  integrity,  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  degenerated  into 
buttons,  pockets,  and  loops  unknown  to 
their  ancestors.  As  insignificant  as  even 
this  is,  if  it  were  searchra  to  the  bottom, 
yon  perhaps  would  find  it  not  rincere,  but 
that  he  is  m  the  fashion  in  his  heart,  and 
holds  out  from  mere  obstinacy.  But  I  am 
nmning  from  my  intended  purpose,  which 
was  to  celebrate  a  certain  particular  man- 
ner of  passing  away  life,  in  contradiction  to 
no  man,  but  with  a  resolution  to  contract 
none  of  the  exorbitant  desires  by  which 
others  are  enslaved.  The  best  way  of  sepa- 
rating a  man's  self  from  the  world,  is  to 
give  up  the  desire  of  being  known  to  it. 
After  a  man  has  preserved  his  innocence, 
and  performed  all  duties  incumbent  upon 
him,  his  time  spent  in  his  own  way  is  wnat 
makes  his  life  differ  from  that  of  a  slave. 
If  they  who  affect  show  and  pomp  knew 
how  many  of  their  spectators  derided  their 
trivial  taste,  they  would  be  very  much  less 
elated,  and  have  an  inclination  to  examine 
the  merit  of  all  they  have  to  do  with:  they 
would  soon -find  out  that  there  are  many 
who  make  a  figure  below  what  their  fortune 
or  merit  entitles  them  to,  out  of  mere  choice, 
and  an  elegant  desire  of  ease  and  disin- 
cumbrance.  It  would  look  like  romance  to 
tell  you  in  this  age,  of  an  old  roan  who  is 
cHTi  tented  to  pass  for  a  hamourist,  and  one 
who  does  not  understand  the  figure  he  ought 
to  make  in  the  world,  while  he  lives  in  a 
lodging  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  with  only 
one  servant;  while  he  dresses  himself  ac- 
cording to  Uie  season  in  cloth  or  in  stuff, 
and  has  no  one  necessary  attrition  to  any 
thing  but  the  bell  which  calls  to  prayers 
twice  a-day :  I  say  it  would  look  like  a  fable 
to  report  that  this  gentleman  gives  away  all 
which  is  the  overplus  of  a  great  fortune  by 
secret  methods  to  other  men.  If  he  has  not 
the  pomp  of  a  numerous  train,  and  of  pro- 
fessors of  service  to  him,  he  has  every  day 
he  lives  the  conscience  that  the  widow,  the 
fatherless,  the  mourner,  and  the  stranger 
bless  his  unseen  hand  in  their  prayers.  This 
hnmoarist  gives  up  all  the  compliments 
which  people  of  his  own  condition  could 
make  him,  for  the  pleasure  of  helping  the 
afflicted,  supplying  the  needy,  and  be- 
friending the  neglected.  This  humourist 
keeps  to  himself  much  more  than  he  wants, 
and  gives  a  vast  refuse  of  his  superfluities 
to  purchase  heaven,  and  by  freeing  others 
from  the  temptations  of  woridly  want,  to 
carry  a  retinue  with  him  thither. 

Of  all  men  who  affect  living  in  a  partico- 
lar  way,  next  to  this  admirable  character, 
I  am  the  most  enamoured  of  Iras,  whose 
condition  will  not  admit  of  such  largesses, 
and  who  periiaps  wcnld  not  be  capable  of 
making  them  if  it  were.  Iros,  though  he  is 
now  turned  of  fifty,  has  not  appeared  in  the 
world  in  his  real  character  since  five-and- 
twenty,  at  which  age  he  ran  out  a  small 
patrimany,  and  spent  some  time  after  with 
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rakes  who  bad  lived  upon  him.  A  course  of 
ten  years  time  passed  m  all  the  little  alleys, 
by-paths,  and  sometimes  open  taverns  and 
streets  of  the  town,  gave  Irus  a  perfect  skill 
in  judging  of  the  inclinations  of  mankind, 
and  acting  accordingly.  He  seriously  con- 
sidered he  was  poor,  and  the  ^enerw  hor- 
ror which  roost  men  have  of  all  who  are  in 
that  condition.  Irus  judged  very  rightly, 
that  while  he  could  keep  his  poverty  a 
secret,  he  should  not  feel  the  weight  of  it; 
he  improved  this  thought  into  an  affectation 
of  closeness  and  covetousness.  Upon  this 
one  principle  he  resolved  to  govern  his  fu- 
ture life;  and  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
-age  he  repaired  to  Lone-lane,  and  looked 
upon  several  dresses  which  hung  there  de- 
serted by  their  first  masters,  and  exposed 
to  the  purchase  of  the  best  bidder.  At  this 
place  he  exchanged  his  gay  shabbiness  of 
clothes  fit  for  a  much  younger  man,  to 
warm  ones  that  would  be  decent  for  a  much 
dder  one.  Irus  came  out  thoroughly  equip-; 
ped  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  little  cnkeh 
-cane,  in  the  form  of  a  substantia  man  that 
did  not  mind  his  dress,  turned  of  fifty.  He 
had  at  this  time  fifty  pounds  in  ready  money; 
and  in  this  habit,  with  this  fortune,  he  took 
his  present  lodging  in  Sc  John-street,  at 
.  the  mansion-house  of  a  tailor's  widow,  who 
washes,  and  can  clear-starch  his  bands. 
From  that  time  to  this  he  has  kept  the 
main  stock,  without  alteration  under  or  over 
to  the  value  of  five  pounds.  He  left  off  all 
his  old  acquaintance  to  a  man,  and  all  his 
arts  of  life,  except  the  play  of  back-gam- 
mon, upon  which  he  has  more  than  Dore 
his  charges.  Irus  has,  ever  since  he  came 
into  this  neighbourhood,  riven  all  the  inti- 
mations he  skilfully  could  of  being  a  close 
hunks  with  money:  nobody  comes  to  visit 
him,  he  receives  no  letters,  and  tells  his 
money  morning  and  evening.  He  has  from 
the  public  papers  a  Jtnowledge  of  what 
generally  passes,  shuns  all  discourses  of 
money,  out  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  you 
talk  a  securities;  he  denies  his  being  rich 
with  the  air  which  all  do  who  are  vain  of 
being  sa  He  is  the  oracle  of  a  neighbouring 
justice  of  the  peace,  who  meets  him  at  the 
coffee-house;  the  hopes  that  what  he  has 
must  come  to  somebody,  and  that  he  has 
no  heirs,  have  that  effect  wherever  he  is 
known,  that  he  has  every  day  three  or  four 
invitations  to  dine  at  different  places,  which 
he  generally  takes  care  to  choose  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  seem  inclined  to  the  richer 
man.  All  the  young  men  respect  him,  and 
say  he  is  just  the  same  man  he  was  when 
they  were  boys.  He  uses  no  artifice  in  the 
world,  but  makes  use  of  men's  designs  upon 
him  to  get  a  maintenance  out  of  them.  This 
he  carries  cm  by  a  certain  peevishness, 
(which  he  acts  very  well)  that  no  one  would 
believe  could  possibly  enter  into  the  head 
of  a  poor  fellow.  His  mien,  his  dress,  his 
carriage,  and  his  language,  are  such,  that 
you  would  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  whether  in 
the  active  part  of  his  life  he  had  be<»  a 


sensible  citizen,  or  scholar  that  knew  the 
world.  These  are  the  great  drcumstances 
in  the  life  of  Irus,  and  thus  does  he  pass 
away  his  days  a  stranger  to  mankind;  and 
at  his  death,  the  worst  that  will  be  sud  of 
him  will  be,  that  he  got  b^  every  man  who 
had  expectations  from  hun,  mote  than  he 
had  to  leave  him. 

I  have  an  inclination  to  print  the  Mowing 
letters;  for  I  have  heard  the  author  of  them 
has  somewhere  or  other  seen  me,  and  by  an 
excellent  faculty  in  mimickry  my  corres- 
pondents tell  me  he  can  assume  my  ur,  and 
give  my  taciturnity  a  slyness  which  diverts 
more  than  any  thmg  I  could  say  if  I  were 
present  Thus  I  am  glad  my  silence  is 
atoned  for  to  the  good  company  in  town. 
He  has  carried  his  skill  in  imitation  so  &r, 
as  to  have  forged  a  letter  from  my  friend 
Sir  Roger  in  such  a  manner,  that  any  one 
but  I  who  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
him,  would  have  taken  it  for  genuine. 

'  Mh.  Spectator, — Having  observed  in 
Lilly's  grammar  how  sweetiy  Bacchus  and 
Apollo  run  in  a  verse;  I  have  (to  preserve 
the  amity  between  them)  called  in  Bacchus 
to  the  ^d  of  my  profession  of  the  theatre. 
So  that  while  some  people  of  quality  are 
bespeaking  plays  of  me  to  be  actoa  on  such  a 
day,  and  others,  hogsheads  for  their  houses 
against  such  a  time;  I  am  wholly  employed 
in  the  agreeable  service  of  wit  and  wuie. 
Sir,  I  have  sent  you  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's 
letter  to  me,  which  pray  comply  with  in 
favour  of  the  Bumjjer  tavern.  Be  kind,  for 
you  know  a  player's  utmost  pride  is  the 
approbation  «  the  Spectator.  I  am  your 
admirer,  though  unknown, 

•RICHARD  ESTCOURT.' 

•  7b  Mr.  Ettcourt, 

At  hit  hotue  in  Covent  Garden. 
'Coverley,  Dec  18,  irit 

•Old  Comical  One,— -The  hogshead* 
of  neat  port  came  safe,  and  have  gotten  thee 
good  reputation  in  these  parts;  and  I  am 
glad  to  hear,  that  a  fellow  who  has  been 
laying  out  his  money  ever  rince  he  w«» 
bom,  for  the  mere  pleasure  ol  wine,  ha* 
bethought  himself  of  joining  profit  and  plea- 
sure together.  Our  sexton  (poor  BMn) 
having  received  strength  from  thy  wie 
mnce  his  fit  of  the  f^t,  is  hugely  taken 
with  it;  he  says  it  is  given  by  nature  for  me 
use  of  families,  and  that  no  steward's  table 
can  be  without  it;  that  it  strengthens  diges- 
tion, excludes  surfeits,  fevers,  and  phyac; 
which  green  wines  of  any  kind  cannot  da 
Pray  get  a  pure  snug  room,  and  I  hope  next 
term  to  help  fill  your  bumper  with  ow  P*** 
pie  of  the  dub;  but  you  must  have  no  Mm 
stirring  when  the  Spectator  comes;  I  "»• 
bore  nnging  to  dinner  while  he  wa»  down 
with  me  m  flie  country.  Thank  you  tw  the 
little  hams  and  Portural  onions;  pray  keep 
some  always  by  you.  You  know  my  wppw 
is  only  good  Cheshire  cheese,  best  must*rdt 
a  golden  i^ppin,  attended  with  a  pipe  <■ 
John  Sly's  betf.    Sr  Harry  has  itoleB  aU 
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Tonr  songs,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  5th  of 
WoTembcr  to  perfection.  Yours  to  serve 
you,  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY.' 

'  We  have  lost  dd  John  mnce  you  were 
here.'  T. 


Na  265.]  Thunday,  January  3,  1711-12. 

Siierit  e  naKii  alkiula,  anid  vinu  in  uifiiM 
Adiids}  M  rabUa  tradU  OTilg  hipa  T 

0«M  it  Jtfi.  Jlm.\Ah.  IH.  7. 

But  tome  excliim ;  what  fttnzjr  rala  your  mliidt 
Woahlyou  incrmn  the  craft  ofwamankiiid? 
IVacb  them  new  wile*  and  artaT  as  wqII  you  may 
hatniet  arnaka  toMte,orwoirtop«y.      Ow^nat. 

One  of  the  fathers,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed, has  defined  a  woman  to  be  <•» 
••XM>rfiir,  an  animal  that  delights  in  finery. 
I  have  already  treated  of  the  sex  in  two  or 
three  papers,  conformably  to  this  definition ; 
and  have  in  particular  observed,  that  in  all 
ages  they  have  been  more  careful  than  the 
men  to  adorn  that  part  of  the  head  which 
wegenerally  call  the  outside. 

Ttiis  observation  is  so  very  notorious, 
that  when  m  ordinary  discourse  we  say  a 
man  has  a  fine  head,  a  long  head,  or  a  good 
head,  we  express  ourselves  metaphorically, 
and  speak  in  relation  to  his  understanding; 
whereas  when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she  has 
a  fine,  a  lon^,  or  a  good  head,  we  speak 
ody  in  relation  to  her  commode. 

U  is  observed  among  bii-ds,  that  nature 
has  lavished  all  her  ornaments  upon  the 
male,  who  very  often  appears  in  a  roost 
beautiful  head-dress:  whether  it  be  a  crest, 
a  comb,  a  tuft  of  feathers,  or  a  natural  little 
plume,  erected  like  a  kind  of  pinnacle  on 
the  very  top  of  the  head.  As  nature  on  the 
contrary  has  poured  out  her  charms  in  the 
greatest  abundance  upon  the  female  part 
of  our  species,  so  they  are  very  asaduous 
in  bestowing  upon  themselves  the  finest 
garnitures  of  art.  The  peacock,  in  all  his 
pride,  does  not  display  half  the  colours 
that  appear  in  the  garments  of  a  British 
lady,  when  she  is  dressed  either  for  a  ball 
or  birth-day. 

But  to  return  to  our  female  heads.  The 
ladies  have  been  for  some  time  in  a  kind  of 
moulting  season  with  regard  to  that  part  of 
thdr  dress,  having  cast  great  quantities  of 
riband,  lace,  and  cambric,  and  in  some 
measure  reduced  that  part  of  the  human 
figure  to  the  beautiful  globular  form,  which 
is  natural  to  it  We  have  for  a  great  while 
expected  what  kind  of  ornament  would  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  those  antiquated 
commodes.  Our  female  projectors  were  all 
the  last  summer  so  taken  up  with  the.  im- 
provement of  their  petticoats,  that  they 
had  not  time  to  attend  to  any  thing  else;  but 
having  at  length  sufficiently  adorned  their 
lower  parts,  they  now  begin  to  turn  their 
thoughts  upon  the  other  extremity,  as  well 
remembering  the  old  kitchen  proverb,  'that 
if  you  light  the  fire  at  both  ends,  the  mid- 
dle will  diift  for  itself.' 


I  am  engaged  in  this  speculation  by  a 
Mght  which  I  lately  met  with  at  the  opera. 
As  I  was  standing  in  the  hinder  part  of  a 
box,  I  todc  notice  of  a  litUe  cluster  of  women 
Mtting  together  in  the  prettiest  coloured 
hoods  that  I  ever  saw.  One  of  them  was 
blue,  another  yellow,  and  another  philo- 
mot;  the  fourth  was  of  a  pink  colour,  and 
the  fifth  of  a  pale  green.  I  looked  with 
as  much  pleasure  upon  this  littie  party- 
coloured  assembly,  as  upon  a  bed  of  tulips, 
and  did  not  know  at  first  whether  it  might 
not  be  an  embassy  of  Indian  queens;  but 
upon  my  gcnng  aboutinto  the  pit,  and  taking 
them  in  front,  I  was  immediately  undeceiv- 
ed, and  saw  so  much  beauty  in  every  face, 
that  I  found  them  all  to  be  English.  Such 
eyes  and  lips,  cheeks  and  foreheads,  could 
be  the  growth  of  no  other  country.  The 
complexion  of  their  faces  hindered  me  from 
observing  anv  farther  the  colour  of  their 
hoods,  though  I  could  easily  perceive  by 
that  unspeakable  satisfaction  which  ap- 
peared  m  their  looks,  that  their  own 
thoughts  were  whoUy  taken  up  on  those 
pretfy  ornaments  they  wore  upon  their 
heads.  \ 

I  am  informed  that  this  fashion  spreads 
daily,  insomuch  that  the  Whig  and  Tory 
ladies  begin  already  to  hanjg  out  different 
colours,  and  to  show  their  principles  in  their 
head-dress.  Nay  if  I  may  oelieve  my  friend 
Will  Honeycomb,  there  is  a  certain  old 
coquette  of  his  acquaintance,  who  intends 
to  appear  very  suddenly  in  a  rainbow  hood, 
like  the  Iris  in  Dryden  s  Virgil,  not  ques- 
tioning but  that  among  such  a  varie^  of 
colours  she  sh^  have  a  charm  for  every 
heart- 

My  friend  Will,  who  very  much  values 
himself  upon  his  great  insight  into  gallantry, 
tells  me,  that  he  can  already  guess  at  the 
humour  a  ladv  is  in  by  her  hood,  as  the 
courtiers  of  Morocco  knew  the  disposition 
of  their  present  emperor  by  the  colour  of 
the  dress  which  he  put  on.  When  Mele- 
sinda  wraps  her  head  in  flame  colour,  her 
heart  is  set  upon  execution.  When  she 
covers  it  with  purple,  I  would  not,  says  he, 
advise  her  lover  to  approach  her;  but  if  she 
appears  in  white,  it  is  peace,  and  he  may 
hand  her  out  of  her  box  with  safety. 

Will  informs  me  likewise,  that  these 
hoods  may  be  used  as  signals.  Why  else, 
says  he,  does  Cornelia  always  put  on  a 
black  hood  when  her  husband  is  gone  into 
the  country? 

Such  are  my  friend  Honeycomb's  dreams 
of  gallantry.  For  my  own  part,  I  impute 
this  diversity  of  colours  in  the  hoods  to  the 
diversity  of  complexion  in  the  faces  of  my 
pretty  countrywomen.  Ovid,  in  his  Art  of 
Love,  has  given  some  precepts  as  to  this 
particular,  though  I  find  they  are  different 
from  those  which  prevul  among  the  mo- 
dems. He  recommends  a  red  striped  silk 
to  the  pale  comjdexion:  white  to  the  brown, 
and  dark  to  the  feir.  On  the  contrary,  my 
friend  ^^ill,  who  pretends  to  be  a  greater 
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master  in  this  art  than  Ovid,  tells  me, 
that  the  palest  features  lode  the  most  agree- 
able in  white  sarsenet;  that  a  face  which  is 
overflushed  appears  to  advantage  in  the 
deepest  scarlet;  and  that  the  darkest  com- 
plexion is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black 
nood.  In  short,  he  is  for  losing  the  colour 
of  the  _fece  in  that  of  the  hood,  as  a  fire 
Dums  dimly,  and  a  candle  eoes  half  out,  in 
the  light  of  the  sun.  'This,^  says  he,  'your 
Ovid  himself  has  hinted,  where  he  treats 
of  these  matters,  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
blue  water-nymphs  are  dressed  in  sky- 
coloured  garments;  and  that  Aurora,  who 
always  appears  in  the  light  <rf  the  rising 
Sim,  M  robed  in  saffron.' 

Whether  these  his  observations  are  justly 
grounded  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  have  often 
known  him,  as  we  have  ^tood  together  be- 
hind the  ladies,  praise  or  dispraise  the  com- 
plexion of  a  face  which  he  never  saw,  from 
observing  the  colour  of  her  hood,  and  [he] 
has  been  very  seldom  out  in  these  his 
guesses. 

As  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the 
honour  and  improvement  of  the  6ur  sex,  I 
cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  British  ladies,  that  they 
would  excel  the  women  of  all  other  nations 
as  much  in  virtue  and  good  sense,  as  they 
do  in  beauty:  which  they  may  certainly  do, 
if  they  will  be  as  industrious  to  cultivate 
their  minds,  as  they  are  to  adorn  their 
bodies.  In  the  mean  while  I'  shall  recom- 
mend to  their  most  serious  con^deration 
the  saying  of  an  old  Greek  poet: 


rVFMIX*  Ktr/fe  ft  Tf  •■*!(,  »*  ftV  Xf  <"'*• 
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Id  vero  est,  quod  efo  mihi  puto  palmariom, 
Me  reperisK.  quomodo  adoleicentulaa 
Meretrieum  ingenia  «( morM  ponii  noaoere : 
Matnra  ut  cum  eognorit,  perpetuo  oderit. 

Ttr.  Enn.  Act  T.  Sc  4. 

Thii  I  eonoeiva  to  be  mr  maalar-pieee,  that  I  bave 
dfaenvered  bow  unexparjeneed  youtb  nay  delect  tbe 
artiAcea  of  bad  women,  and  by  knowinf  tbem  early, 
deteit  tbem  fi>r  erer. 

No  vice  or  wickedness  which  people  fall 
into  from  indulgence  to  denres  which  are 
natural  to  all,  ought  to  place  them  below 
the  compassion  of  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
world;  which  indeed  often  makes  me  a 
little  apt  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  their 
virtue,  who  are  too  warmly  provoked  at 
other  people's  personal  sins.  The  unlawful 
commerce  of  tne  sexes  is  of  all  others  the 
hardest  to  avoid;  and  yet  there  is  no  one 
which  vou  shall  hear  the  rigider  part  of 
womankind  speak  of  with  so  little  mercy. 
It  is  very  certain  that  a  modest  woman  can- 
not abhor  the  breach  of  chastity  too  much; 
but  pray  let  her  hate  it  for  herself,  and 
only  pity  it  in  others.  Will  Honeycomb 
calls  these  over-offended  ladies,  the  out- 
rujeously  virtuous. 

I  do  not  design  to  fall  upon  failnre*  in 


Ceral,  with  relation  to  the  gift  of  chastity, 
at  present  only  enter  upon  that  large 
field,  and  begin  with  the  consideration  of 
poor  and  public  whores.  The  other  even- 
ing, passmg  along  near  Coventrgarden,  I 
was  jogged  on  the  elbow  as  I  turned  into 
the^azza,  on  die  right  hand  coming  out 
of  James-street,  by  a  slim  young  giri  of 
about  Bpventeen,  who  Mrith  a  pert  airatked 
me  if  I  was  for  a  pint  of  wine.  I  do  not 
know  but  I  should  have  indulged  my  cu- 
riosity in  having  some  chat  with  her,  bat 
that  I  am  informed  the  man  of  the  Bumper 
knows  me;  and  it  would  have  made  a  stoiy 
for  him  not  very  agreeable  to  some  part  m 
my  writings,  though  I  have  in  others  so 
frcquentiy  said,  that  I  am  wholly  nncoor 
cemed  in  any  scene  t  am  in  but  merely  as 
a  Spectator.  This  impediment  being  in  my 
way,  we  stood  under  one  of  the  arches  by 
twilight;  and  there  I  could  observe  as  ex- 
act features  as  I  had  ever  seen,  the  moat 
ag^reeable  shape,  the  finest  neck  and  bosom; 
in  a  word,  the  whole  jjerson  of  a  woman 
exquidtely  beantiftil.  She  affected  to  al- 
lure me  with  a  forced  wantonness  in  her 
look  and  air;  but  I  saw  it  checked  with 
hunger  and  cold;  her  eyes  were  wan  and 
eager,  her  dress  thin  and  tawdry,  her  mien 
genteel  and  childish.  Tliis  strange  fipure 
gave  me  much  anguish  of  heart,  and  to 
avoid  being  seen  with  her,  I  went  away, 
but  could  not  forbear  giving  her  a  crown. 
The  poor  thing  sighed,  courtesied,  and 
with  a  blessing  expressed  with  the  at- 
'most  vehemence,  turned  from  me.  This 
creature  is  what  they  call  'newly  come 
upon  the  town,'  but  who  falling,  I  suppose, 
into  cruel  hands,  was  left  in  the  first  month 
from  her  dishonour,  and  exposed  to  pass 
through  the  hands  and  discipline  of  one  of 
those  hags  of  hell  whom  we  call  bawds. 
But  lest  I  shotild  grow  too  suddenly  grave 
on  this  subject,  and  be  myself  outrageously 
good,  I  shall  turn  to  a  scene  in  one  m  Flet- 
cher's plays,  where  this  character  is  drawn, 
and  the  economy  of  whoredom  most  ad- 
mirably described.  The  passage  I  would 
point  to  is  in  the  third  scene  of  the  second 
act  of  the  Humorous  Lieutenant.  Leucippe, 
who  is  agent  for  the  king's  lust,  and  bawds 
at  the  same  time  for  the  whole  court,  is 
very  pleasantly  introduced,  reading  her 
minutes  as  a  pierson  of  business,  wicn  two 
maids,  her  under  secretaries,  taking  in- 
structions at  a  table  before  her.  Her  wo- 
men, both  those  under  her  present  tutel(^;e, 
and  those  which  she  is  laymg  wait  for,  are 
alphabetically  set  down  in  her  book;  and 
as  she  is  lookmg  over  the  letter  C  in  a  mut- 
tering voice,  as  if  between  soliloquy  and 
speaking  out,  she  says. 

Her  maidenbead  win  yield  me ;  let  me  aee  now ; 
She  i>  not  fifteen  tbey  ny ;  for  her  complexion— 
Cloe,  Cloe,  Cloe,  bete  I  have  bar, 
Cloe,  the  dangbter  of  a  country  geitUeBan ; 


Her  age  upon  fifteen.  Now  her  complezioB, — 
A  lovely  brown ;  here  'tia ;  eyea  black  and  rollt 
1'tae  body  neatl;i  built;  abe  atrikaa  a  loie  w«N, 


iwn ;  here  °tia ;  eyea  black  and  rolHag, 
latla  built;  abe  atrikaa  a  loie  w«N, 
Sings  moat  enticingly.   TUeaabelpaownaUafd, 
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Em  BtMaahaad  wll  naouit  to  •oim  three  bandnd, 
Or  tbree  bandred  uid  fifty  crowiu,  'twill  bew  it  baiid- 

•omely: 
Her  IMher*!  poor ;  eonn  little  ibaTe  ae<hict«<. 
To  boy  Um  a  tiimiiig  MMg. 

These  creatures  are  very  well  instmcted 
in  the  circumstances  and  manners  of  all  who 
are  any  way  related  to  the  foir  one  whom 
they  have  a  deaen  upon.  As  Cloe  is  to  be 
parchased  with  350  crowns,  and  the  father 
taken  off  with  a  pad;  the  merchant's  wifie 
next  to  her,  who  abounds  in  jdenty,  is  not 
to  have  downright  money,  but  the  merce- 
nary part  of  her  mind  is  eng^aged  with  a 
prnent  of  plate,  and  a  little  anoDitioa.  She 
is  made  to  nnderstand  that  it  is  a  man  of 
qnality  who  dies  Cor  her.  The  examination 
of  a  yoong  ^A  for  bosiness,  and  the  crying 
down  her  value  for  bdng  a  alight  tlui^, 
together  with  every  other  circumstance 
in  the  acene,  are  inimitably  excellent,  and 
have  the  true  spirit  of  comedy;  thoi^  it 
were  to  be  wished  the  author  had  added 
a  drcumstance  which  should  make  Leu- 
cippe'a  baseness  more  odioua 

It  most  not  be  thought  a  digresnon  from 
my  intended  speculatMo,  to  talk  of  bawds 
in  a  discourse  upon  wenches;  for  a  woman 
of  the  town  is  not  thoroughly  and  properly 
such  without  having  gme  through  the  edu- 
cation of  one  of  these  houses.'  But  the 
coroi>aa8ionate  case  of  very  many  is,  that 
they  are  taken  into  such  hands  wiuiout  any 
the  least  suspicion,  previous  temptaticm, 
or  admonitian  to  what  place  they  are  going. 
The  last  week  I  went  to  an  inn  in  the  city 
to  enquire  for  some  provisions  which  were 
seat  (^  a  waggOD  oat  cf  the  country ;  and  as 
I  waited  in  one  of  the  boxes  till  the  chani- 
beilwn  had  looked  over  his  parcels,  I  heard 
an  old  and  a  young  vcnce  repeating  the 
questions  and  responses  of  the  church- 
catechism.  I  thought  it  no  breach  of  good- 
manners  to  peep  at  a  crevice,  and  lode  in 
at  people  so  well  employed;  but  who  should 
I  see  there  but  the  most  artful  procuress  in 
town,  examining  a  most  beautiml  country- 
giii,  who  had  come  up  in  the  same  waggon 
with  my  things,  whether  she  was  well  edu- 
cated, could  forbear  playing  the  wanton 
with  servants  and  idle  fellows,  of  which 
this  town,  says  she,  is  too  full.  At  the  same 
time,  •  whether  she  knew  enough  of  breed- 
ing, as  that  if  a  'sqture  or  a  gentleman,  or 
one  that  was  her  betters,  showd  give  her  a 
civil  salute,  she  should  courtesy  and  be 
htimble  nevertheless.'  Her  innocent  'for- 
sooth*, yeses,  and't  please  yon's,  and  she 
woold  dfo  her  endeavour,'  moved  the  good 
old  lady  to  take  her  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
country  bmnpkin,  her  brother,  and  hire 
her  for  her  own  maid.  I  staid  till  I  saw 
them  all  inarch  out  to  take  a  coach;  the  bro- 
ther loaded  with  a  great  cheese,  he  prevul- 
ed  upoQ  her  to  take  for  her  dvilities  to  his 
sister.  This  poor  creature's  fate  is  not  far 
cff  that  of  her's  whom  I  spoke  of  above; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  tdFter  she  has 
been  long  enomfa  a  prey  to  lust,  she  will 
49 


be  delivered  over  to  famine.  The  ironical 
commendation  of  the  industry  and  charity 
of  these  antiquated  ladies,  these  directors 
of  sin,  after  they  can  no  longer  commit  it, 
makes  up  the  beauty  of  the  inimitable  de- 
dication to  the  Plun-Dealer,  and  is  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  raillery  on  this  vice.  But  to 
understand  all  the  purlieus  of  this  game 
the  better,  and  to  illustrate  this  subj^  in 
future  discourses,  I  must  venture  myself^ 
with  my  friend  Will,  into  the  haunts  of 
beauty  and  gallantry;  from  pampered  vice 
in  the  habitations  m  the  wealthy,  to  dis- 
tressed indigent  wickedness  expelled  the 
harbours  of  the  brotheL  T. 


Na  96^.]    Saturday,  January  5, 1711-13, 

Oadil*  Kaoui  Briptoreo,  eedita  OnU. 

Pnptrt.  EL3<.Ub.S.U. 
OlTe  ptaee,  y»  Hoawo,  and  y«  OreciaB  win. 

Tbehe  is  nothing  in  nature  so  irksome 
as  general  discourses,  especially  when  they 
turn  chiefly  upon  words.  For  this  reason 
I  shall  waive  the  discussion  of  that  point 
which  was  started  some  yean  nnce,  whe- 
ther Milton's  Paradise  Lost  may  be  called 
an  heroic  poem?  Those  who  will  not  give 
it  that  title,  may  call  it  (if  they  please)^  a 
divine  poem.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  its 
perfection,  if  it  has  in  it  all  the  beauties 
of  the  highest  kind  c{  poetry;  and  as  for 
those  who  allege  it  is  not  an  heroic  poem, 
they  advance  no  more  to  the  diminution  of 
it,  than  if  they  should  say  Adam  is  not 
JEntas,  nor  Eve  Helen. 

I  shall  therefore  examine  it  by  the  rulei 
of  epic  poetry,  and  see  whether  it  fall* 
short  of  tne  Diaid  or  ^neid,  in  the  beantiea 
which  are  essential  to  that  kind  of  writing. 
The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  an  epic 
poem,  is  the  fwie,  which  is  perfect  or  imper- 
fect, according  as  the  action  which  it  relate* 
is  more  or  less  sa  This  action  should  have 
three  qualifications,  in  it  First,  it  should 
be  but  one  action.  Secondly,  it  shoidd  be 
an  entire  action;  and,  Thiraly,  it  should 
be  a  great  action.  To  conader  the  action 
of  the  Iliad,  ^ndd,  and  Paradise  Lost,  in 
these  three  several  lights:  Homer,  to  pre- 
serve the  nmty  of  his  action,  hastens  mto 
the  midst  of  tlungs,  as  Horace  has  observed. 
Had  he  gone  \ip  to  Leda's  egg,  or  begun 
much  later,  even  at  the  rape  ^  Helen,  or 
the  investing  of  Troy,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  story  of  the  poem  would  have  been  a 
series  m  several  actions.  He  therefore 
opens  his  poem  with  the  disco^  of  hi* 
princes,  and  artfiiUy  interweaves,  in  the 
several  succeeding  parts  of  it,  an  account 
of  every  thing  material  which  relates  to 
them,  aiid  had  passed  before  that  fatal  dis- 
sention.  After  the  same  manner  JEnan 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  Tyrrhene 
seas,  and  within  sight  of  Italy,  because  the 
action  proposed  to  be  celebrated  was  that 
of  his  setding  himself  in  Latiiim.  But  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  for  the  reader  to 
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kiKnr  what  had  happened  to  him  fai  the 
taking  of  Troy,  and  in  the  preceding  parts 
of  his  voyage,  Vireil  mak^s  his  hero  relate 
it  by  way  of  episode  in  the  second  and  third 
books  of  the  JEnad.  The  contents  of  both 
which  books  came  before  those  of  the  first 
book  in  the  thread  of  the  story,  though  for 
preserving  this  unity  of  action  they  follow 
thera  in  the  disposition  of  the  poem.  Mil- 
ton, in  imitation  of  these  two  great  poets, 
opens  his  Paradise  Lost  with  an  infernal 
council  plotting  the  fall  of  man,  which  is 
the  action  he  proposed  to  celebrate;  and  as 
for  those  great  actions,  which  preceded,  in 
point  of  time,  the  battle  of  the  angels,  and 
tlie  creation  of  the  world,  (which  would 
have  entirely  destroyed  the  unity  of  the 
principal  action,  had  he  related  them  in 
the  same  order  that  they  happened)  he 
cast  them  into  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
books,  by  way  of  episode  to  this  noble  poem. 

Aristotle  himself  allows,  that  Homer  has 
nothing  to  boast  of  as  to  the  unity  of  his 
&ble,  though  at  the  same  time  that  great 
critic  and  philosopher  endeavours  to  p^- 
liate  this  imperfection  in  the  Greek  poet, 
by  imputing  it  in  some  measure  to  the  very 
nature  of  an  epic  poem.  Some  have  been 
of  opinion,  that  the  .£neid  also  labours  in 
this  particular,  and  has  episodes  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  excrescences  rather 
than' as  parts  of  the  action.  On  the  con- 
trary,  the  poem  which  we  have  now  under 
our  consideration,  hath  no  other  episodes 
than  such  as  naturally  arise  from  the  sub- 
ject, and  yet  is  fillea  with  such  a  multi' 
tude  of  astonishing  incidents,  that  it  gives 
us  at  the  same  time  a  pleasure  of  the  great- 
est variety  and  of  the  greatest  simplicity; 
uniform  in  it»  nature,  though  diveriifitd  in 
the  execution. 

I  must  observe  alsp,  that  as  Virgil,  in  the 
poem  which  was  designed  to  celebrate  the 
ori^nal  of  the  -Roman  empire,  has  de- 
scribed the  birth  of  its  great  rival,  Uxe  Car- 
thaginian commonwealth;  Milton,  with  the 
like  art,  in  his  poem  on  the  fall  of  man,  has 
related  the  fall  of  those  angels  who  are  his 
professed  enemies.  Besides  the  many  other 
beauties  in  such  an  episode,  its  running 
parallel  with  the  great  action  of  the  poem 
hinders  it  from  breaking  the  unity  so  much 
as  another  episode  would  have  done,  that 
had  not  so  great  an  affimtr  with  the  prin- 
cipal subject.  In  short,  tnis  is  the  same 
kind  of  beauty  which  the  critics  admire  in 
the  Spanish  Friar,  or  the  Double  Discovery, 
where  the  two  different  plots  look  like 
counter-parts  and  copies  of  one  another. 

The  second  ({ualification  required  in  the 
action  of  an  epic  porm,  is,  that  it  should  be 
an  entire  action.  An  action  is  entire  when 
it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts;  or  as  Aristo- 
tle describes  it,  when  it  consists  of  a  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end.  Nothing  should 
go  before  it,  be  intermixed  with  i^  or  fol- 
low after  it,  that  is  not  rdated  to  it  As, 
on  the  contrary,  no  single  step  should  be 
omitted  in  that  just  and  regular  process 


'which  it  must  be  supposed  to  take  from  its 
original  to  its  consummation.  Thus  we  see 
the  anger  of  Achilles  in  its  birth,  its  con- 
tinuance, and  effects;  and  iEneas's  settle- 
ment in  Italy  carried  on  through  all  the 
oppositions  in  his  wav  to  it  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  action  in  Milton  excels  (I  think) 
both  the  former  in  this  particular;  we  see 
it  contrived  in  hell,  executed  upon  earth, 
and  punished  by  heaven.  The  parts  of  it 
are  told  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  and 
grow  out  of  one  another  in  the  most  natural 
method. 

The  third  qualification  of  an  einc  poem 
is  its  greatness.  The  anger  of  Achilles  was 
of  such  Consequence  that  it  embrtnled  the 
kings  of  Greece,  destroyed  the  hehies  of 
Troy,  and  engaged  all  the  gods  in  factions, 
i^^eas's  settlement  in  Italy  produced  the 
Cssars,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Milton's  subject  was  still  greater 
than  either  of  the  former;  it  does  not  de- 
termine the  fate  of  single  persons  or  na- 
tioDs;  but  of  a  whole  species.  The  united 
powers  of  hell  are  joined  together  for  the 
destruction  of  manlund,  which  they  effect- 
ed in  part,  and  woold  have  completed,  had 
not  Omnipotence  itself  interposed.  The 
principal  actors  are  man  in  his  greatest  per- 
fection, and  woman  in  her  highest  beauty. 
Their  enemies  are  the  fallen  angels;  the 
Messiah  their  friend,  and  the  Almighty 
their  Protector.  In  short  every  thing  that 
is  great  in  the  whole  circle  of  being,  whe- 
ther within  the  verge  of  nature,  or  out  of  it, 
has  a  proper  part  asagned  it  in  this  admir- 
able poem. 

In  poetry,  as  in  architecture,  not  only 
the  whole,  but  the  principal  members,  and 
every  part  of  them,  should  be  great  I  will 
not  presume  to  say,  that  the  book  of  games 
in  the  .^ineid,  or  that  in  the  Iliad,  are  not 
of  this  nature;  nor  to  reprehend  Virgil  s 
simile  of  the  top,  and  many  other  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  Iliad,  as  liable  to  ai^  cen- 
sure in  this  particular;  but  I  think  we  may 
say,  without  derogating  from  those  won- 
dertiil  performances,  that  there  is  an  uij> 
questionable  magnificence  in  every  part  of 
Paradise  Lost,  siiA.  indeed  a  mucli  greater 
than  could  have  been  formed  upon  any  pa- 
gan system. 

But  Aristotle,  by  the  greatness  of  the  ac- 
tion, does  not  only  mean  that  it  should  be 
great  in  its  nature,  but  also  in  its  duration, 
or  in  other  words,  that  it  should  have  a  due 
length  in  it,  as  well  as  what  we  properly 
call  greatness.  The  just  measure  of  this 
kind  of  magnitude,  he  explains  by  thefd- 
lowing  similitude:  An  animal  no  bigger 
than  a  mite,  cannot  appear  perfect  to  the 
eye,  because  the  sight  takes  it  in  at  once, 
and  has  only  a  confused  idea  of  the  whole, 
and  not  a  mstinct  idea  of  all  its  parts;  if  on 
the  contrary,  you  should  suppose  an  animal 
of  ten  thousand  fbriongs  in  length,  the  eye 
would  be  so  filled  with  a  single  part  of  \U 
that  it  could  not  give  the  mmd  an  idea  of 
the  whole.    What  these  animal*  are  to  the 
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eye,  a  y&rf  shott  «•  a  very  long  acdon 
would  be  to  the  memory.  The  first  would 
be,  ^  it  were,  lost  and  swallowol  up  by  it, 
and  the  other  difficult  to  be  contained  in  it 
Hmner  and  Virgil  have  shown  their  prin- 
cipal art  in  this  particular;  the  actioa  at  the 
Iliad,  and  that  of  the  Mmtid,  were  in  them- 
selves exceeding  short,  but  are  so  beauti- 
iiilly  extended  and  diversified  by  the  inven- 
tion Of  episodes,  and  the  machinery  of  gods, 
with  the  like  poetical  ornaments,  that  they 
make  up  an  agreeable  story,  sufficient  to 
employ  the  memory  writhont  overctuo^ging 
it.  Milton's  action  is  enriched  with  such  a 
variety  rf  circumstances,  that  I  have  taken 
as  much  pleasure  in  reading  the  contents 
of  his  books,  as  in  the  best  invented  story  I 
ever  met  with.  It  is  pMMble,  that  the  tra- 
ditions, on  which  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid 
were  built,  had  more  circumstances  in  them 
titan  the  history  of  the  fall  <i  man,  as  it  is 
related  in  scripture.  Beades,  it  was  easier 
fi>r  Homer  and  Virgil  to  dash  the  truth 
with  fiction,  as  they  were  in  no  danger  of 
offencUng  the  reli^on  of  their  country  by  it 
Bat  as  tor  Milton,  he  had  not  only  a  veiy 
few  circumstances  upon  which  to  raise  his 
poem,  but  was  also  obliged  to  proceed  with 
che  greatest  caution  in  evfery  thing  that  he 
added  oat  of  his  own  invention.  And  in- 
deed, notwithstanding  all  the  restraint  he 
was  under,  he  has  filled  his  story  with  so 
many  surprising  incidents,  which  bear  so 
close  an  analogy  with  what  is  delivered  in 
holy  writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing  the 
most  delicate  reader,  without  giving  onence 
to  the  most  scrupulous. 

The  modem  critics  have  collected  from 
several  hints  in  the  Iliad  and  ^neid  the 
space  of  time  which  is  taken  up  by  tiie  ac- 
tion of  each  of  those  poems;  but  as  a  great 
part  of  Milton's  story  was  translated  in  re- 
aons  that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun  and 
the  sphere  of  day,  it  is  impossible  to  gratify 
the  reader  with  such  a  odculation,  which 
indeed  would  be  more  curious  than  instruc- 
tive; none  of  the  critics,  either  ancient  or 
modem,  having  laid  down  rules  to  circum- 
scribe the  action  of  an  epic  poem  with  any 
detertained  number  of  years,  days,  or  hours. 

This  piece  of  criticism  on  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  following 
Saturdays'  papers.  L. 


Na  268.]    Monday,  January  7, 1711-12. 

Mian  apta  aeatif 

Naribu  honuB  bomiaum— 

Btr.  8aL  Ui.  Ub.  L  ». 
-anflt 


Vtor  Urslr  nUiw  af  corponal  wit.  -Ormek. 

It  is  not  that  I  think  I  have  been  more 
iritty  than  I  ought  of  late,  that  at  present  I 
whollj  forbear  any  attempt  towards  it:  I 
am  of  opinion  that  I  ought  sometimes  to 
lay  before  the  world  the  plMn  letters  of  my 
correspondents  in  the  artless  dress  in  which 
they  hastily  send  them,  that  the  reader 


may  see  I  am  not  accuser  and  judge  my- 
self, but  that  the  indictment  is  properly 
and  fairiy  laid,  before  I  proceed  against  the 
criminaL 

'Mr.  Spectator, — As  you  are  specta- 
tor-general, I  apply  mysetf  to  you  m  the 
following  case,  viz.  I  do  not  wear  a  sword, 
but  I  often  divert  myself  at  the  theatre, 
where  I  frequently  see  a  set  of  fellows  pull 
plain  people,  by  way  of  humour  and  frolic, 
by  the  nose,  upon  frivolous  or  no  occa^ons. 
A  friend  of  mine  the  other  night  applaud- 
ing what  a  graceful  exit  Mr.  MTilks  made, 
one  of  those  nose-wringers  overhearing 
him,  pinched  him  by  the  nose.  I  was  in 
the  wt  the  other  nig^t,  (when  it  was  very 
mucn  crowded,!  a  gentleman  leaning  upm 
me,  and  very  neavily,  I  very  civilly  re- 
quested him  to  remove  his  hand;  for  which 
he  pulled  me  bv  the  nose.  I  would  not  re- 
sent it  in  so  puolic  a  place,  because  I  was 
unwilling  to  create  a  oisturbance;  but  have 
since  reflected  upon  it  as  a  thing  that  is  un- 
manly and  disingenuous,  renders  the  nose- 
puller  o^ous,  and  makes  the  person  pulled 
oy  the  nose  look  littie  and  contemptible. 
This  grievance  I  humbly  request  you  will 
endeavour  to  redress.  I  am  your  admirer. 
Sec  JAMES  EASY.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — Your  discourse  of 
the  29th  of  December,*  on  love  and  mar- 
riage, is  of  BO  useful  a  kind  that  I  cannot 
forbear  adding  my  thoughts  to  ^ours  on 
that  subject  Methinks  it  is  a  misfortune, 
that  the  marriage  state,  which  in  its  own 
nature  is  adapted  to  give  us  the  completes! 
hapinness  this  life  is  capable  of,  should  be 
so  uncomfortable  a  one  to  so  many  as  it 
duly  proves.  But  the  mischief  generally 
proceeds  from  the  unwise  choice  people 
make  for  themselves,  and  an  expectation 
of  happiness  from  things  not  capable  of 
giving  It  Nothing  but  the  good  qualities 
of  the  person  beloved  can  be  a  foundation 
for  a  love  of  judgment  and  discretion;  and 
whoever  expects  happiness  from  any  thing 
but  virtue,  wisdom,  good  humour,  and  a 
similitude  of  manners,  will  find  themselves 
widely  mistaken.  But  how  few  are  there 
who  seek  after  these  things,  and  do  not 
rather  make  riches  their  chief,  if  not  their 
only  aim?  How  rare  is  it  for  a  man,  when 
he  engages  himself  in  the  thoughts  of  mar* 
riage,  to  place  his  hopes  of  having  in  such 
a  woman  a  constant  agreeable  companion^ 
One  who  will  ^vide  ta»  cares,  ana  double 
his  joys?  Who  will  man^^  that  share  of  his 
estate  he  intrusts  to  her  conduct  with  pru- 
dence and  frugality,  govern  his  house  with 
economy  and  discretion,  and  be  an  orna- 
ment to  himself  and  family?  Where  shall 
we  find  the  man  who  looks  out  for  one  who 
places  her  chief  hapinness  in  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  makes  her  duty  her  continual 
pleasure?  No:  men  rather  seek  for  money 
as  the  complement  of  all  their  desires;  and 
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regardless  of  what  kind  of  wives  they  take, 
they  think  liches  will  be  a  minister  to  all 
kind  of  pleasures,  and  enable  them  to  keep 
mistresses,  horses,  hounds;  to  drink,  feast, 
and  game  with  their  companions,  pay  their 
debts  contracted  by  former  extravag^ces. 
Of  some  such  vile  and  unworthy  end;  and 
indulge  themselves  in  pleasures  Which  afe 
a  shame  and  scandal  to  human  nature. 
Now  as  for  women,  how  few  of  them  are 
there  who  place  the  happiness  of  their 
marriage  in  the  having  a  wise  and  virtuous 
fHend?  One  who  will  be  faithfiil  and  jnst 
to  all,  and  constant  and  loving  to  them? 
Who  with  care  and  diligence  will  look  after 
and  improve  the  estate,  and  without  grudg- 
ing allow  whatever  is  prudent  and  con- 
venient? Rather,  how  few  are  there  who 
do  not  place  their  happiness  in  outshining 
others  m  pomp  and  show?  and  that  do  not 
think  within  themselves  when  they  have 
married  such  a  rich  person,  that  none  of 
their  accjuaintance' shall  appear  so  iine  in 
thdr  equipa^,  so  adorned  m  their  persons, 
or  so  magmncoit  in  thdr  furniture  as  them- 
selves? Thus  their  heads  are  filled  with 
vain  ideas;  and  I  heartily  wish  I  could  say 
that  equipage  and  show  were  not  the  chief 
good  of  so  many  women  as  I  fear  it  is. 

'  After  this  manner  do  both  sexes  deceive 
themselves,  and  bring  reflections  and  dis- 
grace upon  the  most  happy  and  most  ho- 
nourable state  of  life;  whereas,  if  they  would 
but  correct  their  depraved  taste,  moderate 
thdr  ambition,  and  place  thdr  happiness 
upon  proper  objects,  we  should  not  find 
felicity  in  the  marriage  state  such  a  wonder 
in  the  world  as  it  now  is. 

•  Sir,  if  you  think  these  thoughts  worth 
inserting  among  your  own,  be  pleased  to 
give  them  a  better  dress;  and  let  them  pass 
abroad,  and  you  will  oblige  your  admirer, 

•A.B.' 

'Mb.  Spectator,— As  I  was  this  day 
walking  in  the  street,  there  happened  to 
pass  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  a 
beauty,  whose  charms  were  so  attracting, 
that  it  drew  my  eyes  wholly  on  that  side, 
insomuch,  that  I  neglected  my  own  way, 
and  chanced  to  run  my  nose  directly  against 
a  post;  which  the  lady  no  sooner  perceived, 
but  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  though  at 
the  same  time  she  was  sensible  that  she 
herself  was  the  cause  of  my  misfortune, 
which  in  my  opinion  was  the  greater  ag- 
gravation of  her  crime.  I  being  busy  wip- 
ing off  the  blood  which  trickled  down  my 
face,  had  not  time  to  acquaint  her  with  her 
barbarity,  as  also  with  my  resolution,  viz. 
never  to  look  out  of  my  way  for  one  of  her 
sex  more:  therefore,  that  your  humble  ser- 
vant majr  be  revenged,  he  desires  you  to 
insert  this  in  one  of  your  next  papers,  which 
he  hopes  will  be  a  warning  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  women-gazers,  as  well  as  to  poor 
'ANTHONY  GAPE.' 

♦  Mr.  Spectator,— I  desire  to  know  in 
your  next,  if  the  merry  game  of  "The 


panon  has  lost  his  doak,"  is  not  nughtily 
m  vogue  amongst  the  fine  ladies  this  Ctirist- 
mas,  Decanse  1  see  they  wear  hoods- of  all 
colours, -which  I  suppose  is  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  it  is,  and  vou  think  it  proper,  I 
will  carry  some  of  those  hoods  with  me  to 
our  ladies  in  Yorkshire:  because  they  en- 
joined me  to  bring  them  something  from 
London  that  was  veiT  new.  Ifyoucantell 
any  thing  in  'which  I  can  obev  their  com- 
mands more  agreeably,  be  pleased  to  in- 
form me,  and  you  will  extremely  oblige 
your  huinble  servant' 

'Oxford,  Dec.  29. 
'Mr.  Spkctator, — Since  you  appear 
inclined  to  be  a  Mend  to  the  mstresaed,  I 
be^  vou  would  assist  me  in  an  affair  under 
whicn  I  have  sufiered  very  much.  The 
reigning  toast  of  this  place  is  Patetia;  I 
have  pursued  her  with  the  utmost  diligence 
this  twelvemonth,  and  find  nothing  stands 
in  my  way  but  one  who  flatters  her  more 
than  I  can.  Pride  is  her  favourite  passion; 
therefore  if  you  would  be  to  far  my  friend 
as  to  make  a  favourable  mention  M  me  in 
one  of  your  papers,  I  believe  I  should  not 
fail  in  my  addresses.  The  scholars  stand 
in  rows,  as  they  did  to  be  sure  in  your 
time,  at  her  pew  door;  and  she  has  all  the 
devotion  paia  to  her  by  a  crowd  of  youths 
wha  are  unacquainted  with  the  sex,  and 
have  inexperience  added  to  their  passion. 
However,  if  it  succeeds  according  to  my 
vows,  you  will  make  me  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world,  and  the  most  oUiged  amongst 
all  your  humble  servants.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  came  to  ray  mis- 
tress's tmlet  this  morning,  for  I  am  admitted 
when  her  face  is  stark  naked:  she  frowned 
and  cried  pish,  when  I  said  a  thing  that 
I  stole;  ana  I  will  be  judged  by  you  whether 
it  was  not  very  prettv,  "  Madam,"  ssud  I, 
"  you  shall  forbear  that  part  of  your  dress; 
it  may  be  well  in  others,  but  you  cannot 
place  a  patch  where  it  does  not  hide  a 
beauty."*  T. 


Na  369.]     T\ie*day,  January  8, 1711-13. 

^To  rarlMim*  noitro 

HmiilleitM (Mi.  jtn  Jim.  Lib.  i.  ML 

Mm!  nra  ia  now  our  old  rimplkity. — i?i  liu. 

I  WAS  this  morning  surprised  with  a  great 
knocking  at  the  door,  when  my  landlady's 
daughter  came  up  to  me  and  told  me  that 
there  was  a  man  below  dedred  to  speak 
with  me.  U]>on  my  asking  her  who  it  was, 
she  told  me  it  was  a  very  grave  eideriy 

rsrson,  but  that  she  did  not  know  his  name, 
immediately  went  down  to  him,  and  found 
him  to  be  the  coachman  of  my  worthy  fnend 
Sir  Roger  deCoveriey.  He  told  me  that 
his  master  came  to  town  last  night,  and 
would  be  glad  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in 
Gray's  Inn  walks.  As  I  was  wondering 
with  myself  what  had  brongfat  Sir  Roger 
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to  town,  not  having  lately  received  any 
letter  from,  him,  he  told  roe  that  his  master 
was  come  up  to  get  a  sight  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene, and  that  he  desired  I  would  imme- 
iiatdy  meet  him. 

I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  curiosi^ 
ot  the  old  knight,  though  I  did  not  raucn 
wooder  at  it,  having  heard  hhn  say  more 
than  once  in  private  discourse^  that  he 
looked  upon  Prince  Eugenio  (for  so  the 
knight  always  calls  him,}  to  be  a  greater 
man  thaii  Scanderbeg.* 

I  was  no  sooner  come  into  Gray's  Inn 
walks,  but  I  heard  my  friend  upon  the  ter- 
race hemming  twice  or  thrice  to  himself 
with  great  vigour,  for  he  loves  to  clear  his 
pipes  in  good  ur,  (to  make  use  of  his  own 
phrase, )  and  is  not  a  little  pleased  with  anv 
cne  who  takes  notice  of  the  strength  whica 
he  stiU  exerts  in  his  morning  hems. 

I  was  touched  with  a  secret  joy  at  the 
sight  of  the  good  old  man,  who  before  he 
saw  me  was  eng^ed  in  conversation  with 
a  beggar-man  that  had  asked  alms  of  him. 
I  could  hear  my  friend  chide  him  for  not 
finding  oat  some  work;  but  at  the  same 
time  saw  him  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  g^ve  him  sixpence. 

O^  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both 
sides,  consisting  of  many  kind  shakes  of  the 
hand,  and  several  affectionate  looks  which 
we  cast  upon  one  another.  After  which  the 
knight  told  me  my  good  friend  his  chaplain 
was  very  well,  and  much  at  my  service, 
and  that  the  Sunday  before  he  had  made  a 
most  incomparable  sermon  out  of  Dr.  Bar- 
row. ♦  I  have  left,  *  says  he, '  all  my  afftdrs 
in  his  hands,  and  being  willing  to  lay  an 
obligation  upon  him,  have  deposited  with 
him  thirty  marics,  to  be  distributed  among 
hispoor  parishioners.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with 
the  welfare  of  Will  Wimble.  Upon  which 
he  put  his  hand  into  his  fob  and  presented 
me  in  his  name  with  a  tobacco-stopper, 
tdlutg  me  that  Will  had  been  busy  all  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  in  turning  great 
quantities  of  them;  and  that  he  made  a  pre- 
sent of  one  to  every  gentleman  in  the  coun- 
try who  has  good  principles,  and  smokes. 
He  added,  that  poor  Will  was  at  present  un- 
der great  tribulation, 'for  that  Tom  Touchy 
had  taken  the  law  of  him  for  cutting  some 
hazel  sticks  out  of  one  of  his  hedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the 
knight  brought  from  his  country-seat,  he 
informed  me  that  Moll  White  was  dead, 
and  that  about  a  month  after  her  death  the 
wind  was  so  very  high,  that  it  blew  down 
the  end  of  one  of  his  bams.  •  But  for  my 
«»wn  part,'  says  Sir  Roger,  ♦  I  do  not  think 
that  the  old  woman  had  any  hand  in  it' 

He  afterwards  fell  into  ao  account  of  the 
diversions  which  had  passed  in  his  house 
dnring  the  holidays;  for  Sir  Roger,  after  the 


•  Otoif  Cutriol,  t  eekbnted  Albanlu  Met  In  tlH 
MKatb  eentiiiy:  be  wu  eallsd  Scanderbof  by  the 
TUki,  wHh  wbom  ba  Umj  contliined  >t  w«r. 


laudable  custom  of  his  ancestors,  always 
keeps  o]}en  house  at  Chiistmas.  I  learned 
from  him  that  he. had  killed  eight  fat  ho^ 
for  this  season,  that  he  had  dealt  about  his 
chines  very  liberally  amongst  his  neigh- 
bours, and  that  in  particular  he  had  sent  a 
string  of  hog's  puddings  with  a  pack  of 
cards  to  every  poor  faniily  in  the  parish. 
'  I  have  often  thought,'  says  Sir  Roger,  '  it 
happens  very  weU  that  Christmas  should 
fall  out  in  the  middle  of  winter.  It  is  the 
most  dead  uncomfortable  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  poor  people  would  suffer  very 
much  from  their  poverty  and  cold,  if  they 
hod  not  good  cheer,  warm  fires,  and  Christ- 
mas gambols  to  support  them.  I  love  to 
rejoice  their  poor  hearts  at  this  season,  and 
to  see  the  whole  village  merry  in  my  great 
haU.  I  allow  a  double  quantity  of  malt  to 
my  small-beer,  and  set  it  a  running  for 
twelve  days  to  every  one  that  calls  for  it.  I 
have  always  a  piece  of  cold  beef  and  a 
roince-pie  upon  the  table,  and  am  wonder- 
fully pleased  to  see  my  tenants  pass  away 
a  whole  evening  in  playing  their  innocent 
tricks,  and  smutting  one  another.  Our  friend 
Will  Wimble  is  as  merry  as  any  of  them, 
and  shows  a  thousand  roguish  tricks  upon 
these  occasions. 

I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  re- 
flection of  ray  old  friend,  which  carried  so 
much  goodness  in  it  He  then  launched  out 
into  the  praise  of  the  late  act  of  parliament 
for  securing  the  church  of  England,!  and 
told  me  with  great  satisfaction,  that  he  be- 
lieved it  already  began  to  take  effect,  for 
that  a  rigid  dissenter  who  chanced  to  dine 
at  his  house  oa  Christnias-day,  had  been 
observed  to  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plum- 
porridge. 

After  having  despatched  all  our  country 
matters.  Sir  Roger  made  several  inquiries 
concerning  the  club,  and  particularly  of  his 
old  antagonist  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  He 
asked  me  with  a  kind  smile,  whether  Sir 
Andrew  had  not  taken  the  advantage  of  his 
absence,  to  vent  among  them  some  of  his 
republican  doctrines;  but  soon  after,  gather- 
ing up  his  countenance  into  a  more  tiian 
ordinary  seriousness,  'Tell  me  truly,'  says 
he,  'do  you  not  think  Sir  Andrew  had  a 
hand  in  the  Pope's  procesaon?' — But  with- 
out giving  me  time  to  answer  him,  '  Well, 
well,'  sayS  he,  'I  know  you  are  a  wary 
man,  and  do  not  care  to  talk  of  public 
matters. ' 

The  knight  then  asked  me,  if  I  had  seen 
Prince  Eugenio,  and  made  me  promise  to 
get  him  a  stand  in  some  convenient  place 
where  he  might  have  a  full  view  of^that 
extraordinary  man,  whose  presence  did  so 
much  honour  to  the  British  nation.  He 
dwelt  very  long  on  the  praises  of  this  great 
general,  and  I  found  that  since  I  was  with 
him  in  the  country,  he  had  drawn  many 
observations  ti^ether,  out  of  his  reading  in 
Baker's  Chromcle,  and  other  authors,  who 
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always  lie  in  his  Hall  window,  which  very 
much  redound  to  the  honour  of  this  prince. 
HaWng  passed  away  the  greatest  part  of 
the  morning  in  hearing  the  knight's  reflec- 
tions, which  were  partly  private  and  partly 
political,  he  askea  me  if  I  would  smoke  a 
pipe  with  him  over  a  dish  of  coffee  at 
Squires's?  As  I  love  the  old  man,  I  take 
delight  in  complying  with  every  thing  that 
is  agreeable  to  nim,  and  accordingly  waited 
on  him  to  the  coffee-house,  wherehis  venei^ 
able  figure  drew  upon  us  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  room.  He  had  no  sooner  seated  him- 
self at  the  up]}er  end  of  the  high  table,  but 
he  called  for  a  clean,  pipe,  a  paper  d  to- 
bacco, a  dish  of  cofliee,  a  wax-candle,  and 
the  Supplement,*  with  such  an  air  of  cheei^ 
iiilness  and  good-humour,  that  all  the  boys 
in  the  coffee-room  (who  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  serving  him)  were  at  once  em- 
ployed on  his  several  errands,  insomuch 
that  nobody  else  could  come  at  a  dish  of 
tea,  until  the  knight  had  got  all  his  con- 
veniences about  hiro.  L. 


Na  270.]  Wednetday,  January  9, 1711-12. 

Diicit  enim  dtiu*,  meminitqae  Hbentio*  iUad, 

ttuod  qui!  deridet,  quaia  quod  probat 

.Bn-.Ep.  i.Lib.S.a6S. 
Far  what'!  derided  by  tbe  oenauring  crowd, 
Is  UiougM  on  more  ihan  wbst  iajiut  and  (ood. 

There  ia  a  Imt  in  man  no  pomr  can  tame, 
or  kmdif  puUiaUng  hia  neitbbour'a  ahame ; 
On  eaf  le'a  winga  invidioua  acandala  fly. 
While  rirtuoua  aetiona  ate  bat  bom,  and  die. 

S.cf  Carlo. 

flooner  we  learn,  and  aetdomer  (brget, 
Wbat  critica  aeom,  tbaa  what  they  highly  rate. 
Bkgka'i  Ltun,  toL  ii.  p.  SSK 

I  DO  not  know  that  I  have  been  in  greater 
delight  for  these  many  years,  than  in  be- 
holding the  boxes  at  the  play  the  last  time 
the  Scornful  Ladyf  was  acted.  So  great  an 
assembly  of  ladies  placed  in  gradual  rows 
Sn  all  the  ornaments  of  jewels,  ^ks,  and 
colours,  gave  ¥>  lively  and  gay  an  impres- 
sion to  the  heart,  that  methought  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  was  vanished,  and  I  did  not 
think  it  an  ill  expression  of  a  young  fellow 
who  stood  near  me,  that  called  the  boxes 
those  'beds  of  tulips.'  It  was  a  pretty 
variation  of  the  prospect,  when  any  one  of 
those  fine  ladies  rose  up  and  did  honour  to 
herself  and  fiiend  at  a  distance,  by  courtesy- 
in;^  and  gave  opportunity  to  that  friend  to 
show  her  charms  to  the  same  advantage  in 
returning  the  salutation.  Here  that  action 
is  as  proper  and  gracefiil  as  it  is  at  church 
unbecoming  and  impertinent  By  the  way 
I  must  take  the  liberty  to  observe,  that  I 
did  not  see  any  one  who  is  usually  so  full  of 
civilities  at  church,  offer  any  such  inde- 
corum during  any  part  of  the  action  of  the 


*  A  periodical  paper. 

t  A  comedy  by  Beanmont  and  Fleteher.  It  ia  aaid 
that  the  diaraeter-of  Vellam  iJi  Addiaon's  Drammer  ia 
fcrued  «foa  tkat  of  Bavil  ia  Uiia  F<ar- 


play.  Such  beautiful  prospects  gladden  oiir 
minds,  and  when  considered  m  general, 
give  innocent  and  pleaang  ideas.  He  that 
dwells  upon  any  one  object  of  beauty  may 
fix  his  imagination  to  his  disquiet;  but  the 
contemplation  of  a  whole  assembly  together 
is  a  defence  against  the  incroachment  of 
desire.  At  least  to  me,  who  have  taken 
pains  to  look  at  beauty  abstracted  from  the 
conaderation  of  its  being  the  object  of  de- 
sire; at  power,  only  as  it  sits  upon  another, 
without  any  hopes  of  partaking  any  share 
of  it;  at  wisdom  and  capacity,  without  any 

Fretensions  to  rival  or  envy  its  ac()ttiaitions. 
say  to  me,  who  am  really  &ee  from  form- 
ing any  hopes  by  beholding  the  persons  of 
b«»uti{ul  women,  or  warming  myself  into 
ambition  from  the  successes  of  other  men, 
this  world  is  not  only  a  mere  scene,  but » 
very  pleasant  one.  Did  mankind  but  know 
the  freedom  which  there  is  in  keeping  thus 
aloof  from  the  world,  I  should  have  more 
imitators,  than  the  powerfullest  man  in  the 
nation  has  followers.  To  be  no  man's  rival 
in  love,  or  competitor  in  business,  is  a  cha- 
racter which,  if  it  does  not  recommend  you 
as  it  ought  to  benevolence  among  those 
whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it  certainly- 
this  effect,  that  you  do  not  stand  so  much 
in  need  of  their  approbation,  as  you  would 
if  you  aimed  at  it  more,  in  setting  your  heart 
on  the  same  things  which  the  generality 
doat  on.  By  this  means,  and  with  this  ea^ 
philosophy,  I  am  never  less  at  a  play  than 
when  I  am  at  the  theatre;  but  indeed  I  am 
seldom  so  well  pleased  with  action  as  in 
that  place;  for  most  men  follow  nature  no 
loiiger  than  while  they  are  in  their  night- 
gowns, and  all  the  busy  part  of  the  day  are 
in  characters  which  they  neither  become, 
nor  act  in  with  pleasure  to  themselves  or 
their  beholders.  But  to  return  to  my  ladies : 
I  was  very  wdl  pleased  to  see  so  great  a 
crowd  of  them  assembled  at  a  play,  wherein 
the  heroine,  as  the  phrase  is,  is  so  just  a 
picture  of  the  vanity  of  the  sex  in  torment- 
uig  their  admirers.  The  lady  who  pines  fop 
the  man  whom  she  treats  with  so  much  im- 
pertinence and  inconstancy,  is  drawn  with, 
much  art  and  humour.  Her  resoluti<Ms  to 
be  extremely  civil,  but  her  vanity  arising 
just  at  the  instant  she  resolved  to  express 
herself  kindly,  are  described  as  by  one  who 
had  studied  uie  sex.  But  when  my  admira- 
tion is  fixed  upon  this  excellent  character, 
and  two  or  three  others  in  the  play,  I  must 
ccmfess  I  was  moved,  with  the  utmost  in- 
dignation, at  the  trivial,  senseless.  Mid  un- 
natural representation  of  the  chaplain.  It 
is  possible  there  may  be  a  pedant  in  holy 
omers,  and  we  have  seen  one  or  two  c* 
them  in  the  world:  but  such  a  driveller  as 
Sir  Roger,  ±  so  bereft  of  all  manner  of  pride, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  pedant,  is 
what  one  would  not  believe  could  come  into 


t  The  title  of  sir  waaaneieBUyft»e«  toe  . 
tie  abaplain.  It  is  mirpriainc  to  otserre  Jww  inucfc  Ma 
been  written  on  this  sublaot  by  some  of  the  commeDU- 
ton  on  Sbakspeaie.  Bee  Uie  Merry  Wi««t  of  Windsor. 
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the  head  of  the  same  man  who  drew  the 
rest  of  the  plajr.  The  meeting  between 
Wdford  ana  him  shows  a  wretch  without 
any  notion  of  the  dignity  of  his  function;  and 
it  IS  out  of  all  common  sense  that  he  should 
give  an  account  of  himself  '  as  one  sent  four 
or  five  miles  in  a  morning,  on  foot,  for  eggs. ' 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  this  part,  and  that 
of  the  mud,  whom  he  makes  love  to,  are 
excellently  well  performed;  but  a  thing 
which  is  blameable  in  itself,  grows  still 
more  so  by  the  success  in  the  executicm  of 
it.  It  is  so  mean  a  tiling  to  gratify  a  loose 
age  with  a  scandalous  representation  of 
wnat  is  reputable  among  men,  not  to  say 
what  is  sacred,  that  no  beauty,  no  excel- 
lence in  an  author  ought  to  atone  for  it;  nay, 
such  excellence  is  an  aggravation  of  his 
guilt,  and  an  argument  that  he  errs  against 
the  conviction  of  his  own  tmderstandlng  and 
conscience.  Wit  should  be  tried  by  this 
rule,  and  an  audience  should  rise  against 
such  a  scene  as  throws  down  the  reputation 
of  any  thing  which  the  consideration  of  re- 
ligion or  decency  should  preserve  from  con- 
tempt But  all  this  evQ  arises  from  this  one 
corruption  of  mind,  that  makes  men  resent 
offences  against  their  virtue,  less  than  those 
against  their  understanding.  An  author 
shall  write  as  if  he  thought  there  was  not 
one  man  of  hcmour  or  woman  of  chastity  in 
the  house,  and  come  off  with  applause:  for 
an  insult  upon  all  the  ten  commandments 
with  the  little  critics  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
breach  of  a  umty  of  time  and  place.  Half 
wits  do  not  apprehend  the  miseries  that 
most  necessarily  flow  from  a  degeneracy  of 
manners;  nor  oo  they  know  that  order  is 
the  support  of  society.  Sir  Roger  and  his 
mistress  are  mpnsters  of  the  poet's  own 
forming;  the  sentiments  in  both  of  them  are 
such  as  do  not  arise  in  fools  of  their  educa- 
tim.  We  all  know  that  a  silly  scholar, 
instead  of  being  below  evpry  one  he  meets 
with,  is  apt  to  be  exalted  a'5ove  the  rank  of 
such  as  are  really  his  superiors;  his  arro- 
gance is  always  founded  upon  particular 
notions  of  distinction  in  his  own  head,  ac- 
companied with  a  pedantic  scorn  of  all  for- 
tune and  pre-eminence,  when  compared 
with  his  knowledge  and  learning.  This 
very  one  character  of  Sir  Roger,  as  silly  as 
it  really  is,  has  done  more  towards  the  dis- 
paragement of  holy  orders,  and  consequently 
of  virtue  itself,  than  all  the  wit  of  tnat  au- 
thor, or  any  other,  could  make  up  for  in  ^he 
conduct  of  the  longest  life  alter  it  I  do  not 
pretend  in  saying  this,  to  give  myself  airs 
of  more  virtue  than  my  neighbours,  but 
assert  it  from  the  principles  by  which  man- 
kind must  always  be  governed.  Sallies  of 
imagination  are  to  be  overlooked,  when  they 
ate  committed  out  of  warmth  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  what  is  praise-worthy;  but  a 
deliberate  advancing  of  vice,  with  all  the 
wit  in  Qie  world,  is  as  ill  an  action  as  any 
that  comes  before  the  magistrate,  and  ought 
to  be  received  as  such  by  the  people. 

T. 
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I  KECEivB  a  double  advantage  from  the 
letters  of  my  corresp)ondents;  first,  as  they 
show  me  which  of  my  papers  are  most  ac- 
ceptable; to  them:  and  in  the  next  place, 
as  they  furnish  me  with  materials  for  new 
speculations.  Sometimes  indeed  I  do  not 
make  use  of  the  letter  itself,  but  form  the 
hints  of  it  into  plans  of  my  own  invention; 
sometimes  I  take  the  liberty  to  change  the 
language  or  thought  into  my  own  way  of 
speaking  and  thinking,  and  always  (if  it  can 
be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  sense) 
omit  the  many  compliments  and  applauses 
which  arc  usually  bestowed  upon  me. 

Besides  the  two  advantages  above  men- 
tioned, which  I  receive  from  the  letters 
that  are  sent  me,  they  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  lengthening  out  my  paper  by  the 
skilful  management  of  the  subscribing  part 
at  the  end  of  them,  which  perhaps  does 
not  a  little  conduce  to  the  ease,  both  of  my- 
self and  reader. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  I  often  write  to  my- 
self, and  am  the  oiUy  punctual  correspond- 
ent I  have.  This  objection  would  indeed 
be  material,  were  the  letters  I  communi- 
cate to  the  public  stuffed  with  my  own 
commendations;  and  if  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  divert  and  instruct  my  readers, 
I  admired  in  them  the  beauty  of  my  own 
performances.  But  I  shall  leave  these  wise 
conjecturers  to  their  own  imaginations,  and 
produce  the  three  following  letters  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  day. 

'Sir, — ^I  was  last  Thursday  in  an  assem- 
bly of  ladies,  where  there  were  thirteen  dif- 
ferent coloured  hoods.  Your  Spectator  of 
that  day  lying  upon  the  table,  they  ordered 
me  to  read  it  to  them,  which  I  did  with  a 
very  clear  voice,  until  I  came  to  the  Greek 
verse  at  the  end  of  it  I  must  confess  I  was 
a  little  startled  at  its  popping  upon  mc  so 
unexpectedly.  However,  I  covered  my 
confiision  as  well  as  I  could,  and  after  hav- 
ing muttered  two  or  three  hard  words  to 
myself,  laughed  heartily;  and  cried,  "a 
very  good  jest,  fiiith."  The  ladies  desired 
me  to  explain  it  to  them ;  but  I  begged  their 
pardon  for  that,  and  told  them,  that  if  it 
bad  been  prop>er  for  them  to  hear,  they 
might  be  sure  the  author  would  not  have 
wrapped  it  up  in  Greek.  I  then  let  drop 
several  expresrions,  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  that  was  not  fit  to  be  spoken  oe- 
fore  a  company  of  ladies.  Upon  which  the 
matnm  of  the  assembly,  who  was  dressed 
in  a  cherry-coloured  hood,  commended  the 
discretion  of  the  writer  for  having  thrown 
his  filthy  thoughts  into  Greek,  which  wa« 
likely  to  corrupt  but  few  of  his  readers. 
At  the  same  time  she  declared  herself  ven* 
well  pleased  that  he  had  not  ^ven  a  deci- 
sive opinion  upon  the  new-fashioned  hoods; 
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**for  to  tdl  you  truly,"  says  she,  "  I  was 
afraid  he  would  have  made  us  ashamed  to 
show  our  heads."  Now,  sir,  you  must  know 
«ince  this  unlucky  accident  happened  to 
me  in  a  company  of  ladies,  among  whom 
I  passed  for  a  most  ingenious  man,  I  have 
consulted  one  who  is  well  versed  in  the 
Creek  language,  and  he  assures  me  upon 
his  word,  that  your  late  quotation  means 
no  more  than  that  "manners,  not  dress, 
are  the  ornaments  of  a  woman."  If  this 
eomes  to  the  knowledge  of  my  female  ad- 
mirers, I  shall  be  very  hard  put  to  it  to 
bring  myself  off  handsomely.  In  the  mean 
while,  I  give  you  this  account,  that  yotf 
may  take  care  hereafter  not  to  betray  any 
of  your  well-wishers  into  the  Uke  incon- 
veniences. It  is  in  the  number  of  these 
that  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

•TOM  TOIPPIT.' 

'Mb.  Spectatoh,— Your  readers  are  so 
well  pleased  with  the  character  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coveriey,  that  there  appeared  a 
tsensiUe  joy  in  every  coffee-house,  upon 
hearing  the  old  knight  was  come  to  town. 
I  am  now  with  a  knot  of  his  admirers, 
who  make  it  their  joint  request  to  you, 
that  you  would  give  us  public  notice  of  the 
window  or  balcony  where  the  kniKht  in- 
tends to  make  his  appearance.  He  has 
already  given  great  satisfaction  to  several 
who  have  seen  him  atSquires's  coffee-house. 
If  you  think  fit  to  place  your  short  face  at 
Sir  Roger's  left  ett>ow,  we  shall  take  the 
hint  and  gratefully  acknowledge  so  great 
a  favour.  I  am,  At,  your  most  devoted 
humble  servant,  C.  D.' 

♦Sir, — Knowing  that  you  are  very  in- 
quiative  after  every  thing  that  is  curious 
in  nature,  I  will  wait  on  you  if  you  ^ease 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  with  my  show 
upon  my  back,  which  I  carry  about  with 
me  in  a  box,  as  only  conasting  of  a  man, 
woman,  and  horac*  The  two  first  are 
married,  in  which  state  the  little  cavalier 
has  so  well  acquitted  himself,  that  his  lady 
is  with  child.  The  bi^belUed  woman  and 
her  husband,  with  their  whimsical  palfrey, 
are  so  very  light,  that  when  they  are  put 
together  in  a  scale,  an  ordinary  man  may 
weigh  down  the  whole  femily.  The  little 
man  is  a  bally  in  his  nature;  out  when  he 
^rows  cholenc  I  confine  him  to  his  box  un- 
til his  wrath  is  Over,  by  which  means  I  have 
hitherto  prevented  lum  from  doing  mis- 
chief His  horse  is  likewise  very  viciou% 
£3r  which  reason  I  am  forced  to  tie  him 
close  to  his  manger  with  a  pacJtthread.  The 
woman  ia  a  coquette.  She  struts  aa  much 
••  it  is  possible  tor  a  lady  of  two  feet  hi^, 
and  would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  Bie 
quantity  that  goes  to  a  ItJrge  i^cushian 
student  to  make  her  a  gown  and  petticoat 
She  told  me  the  other,  day,  that  she  heard 

•  About  tte  tiiM  thii  piper  wu  publiikeil,  tben 
WW*  (xUbited  in  London,  two  dwarft  (■  mu  and  U( 
Wife)  and  *  lKitm,cttTtrj  dimiautive  Um 


the  ladies  wore  coloured  hoods,  and  ordered 
me  to  get  her  one  of  the  finest  blue.  I  am 
forced  to  comply  with  her  demands  whilst 
she  is  in  her  present  condition,  bang  venp 
willing  to  have  more  of  the  same  breed.  I 
do  not  know  what  she  may  produce  me, 
but  provided  it  be  a  show  I  shall  be  very 
well  satisfied.  Such  novelties  should  not, 
I  think,  be  concealed  from  the  British  Spec- 
tator; ioT  which  reason  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse the  presumption  in  your  most  dutifiil, 
most  obedient,  and  most  numble  servant, 
L.  'S.  T.' 


Na  272.  ]    Driday,  January  11,  1711-12. 

I'Onn  «■(  iajoiia,  losfB 

AmbagM— Fire.  Miu  L  SIS. 

eraat  to  tte  inivrj,  and  lonf  tbe  tale. 

•Mr.  Spectator,— The  occasion  rf 
this  letter  is  of  so  great  importance,  and 
the  circumstances  of  it  such,  that  I  know 
you  will  but  think  it  just  to  insert  it,  in 
preference  to  all  other  matters  that  can 

F resent  themselves  to  your  consideration, 
need  not,  after  I  have  said  this,  tell  yon 
that  I  am  in  love.  The  circumstances  of  vay 
pasnon  I  shall  let  you  understand  as  well 
as  a  disordered  mind  will  admit.  ••  That 
cursed  pick-thank,  Mrs.  Jane!"  Alas,  I 
am  r^hng  at  one  to  you  by  her  name,  as 
familiarly  as  if  you  were  acquainted  with 
her  as  well  as  myself:  but  I  will  teU  yoa 
all,  as  fast  as  the  alternate  interruptions  of 
love  and  anger  will  give  me  leave.  There 
is  the  most  agreeable  joung  woman  in  the 
world  whom  1  am  passionatdy  in  love  with, 
tuid  from  whom  I  have  for  some  space  of 
time  received  as  great  marks  of  favour  as 
were  fit  for  her  to  give,  or  me  to  desire. 
The  successful  progress  of  the  affair,  of  all 
others  the  most  essential  towaids  a  man's 
hapiriness,  gave  a  new  life  and  spirit  not 
only  to  my  behavionr  and  discourse,  but 
also  a  certain  |;race  to  all  my  actions  in  the 
commerce  of  life,  in  all  things  however  re- 
mote from  love.  You  know  the  predomi- 
nant passicm  spreads  itself  through  all  a 
man's  transactions,  and  exalts  or  depresses 
him  accon^g  to  the  nature  c^  such  a  pas- 
sion. But,  alas!  I  have  not  yet  begun  mr 
story,  and  what  is  making  sentences  and 
observations  when  a  roan  is  pleading  for 
his  life?  To  begin,  then.  This  lady  has 
corresponded  with  me  under  the  names  of 
love;  she  my  Bdinda,  I  her  Cleanthes. 
Though  I  am  thus  well  got  into  the  account 
of  my  affair,  I  cannot  keep  i»  the  thread  of 
it  so  much  as  to  give  you  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Jane,  whom  J  will  not  hide  imder  a 
tiorrowed  name;  but  let  you  know,  that 
this  creature  has  been  since  I  knew  her, 
very  handsome  (though  I  will  not  allow 
her  even  "she has  been"  fi)rUiefiiture,J 
and  during  the  time  of  her  bloom  and 
beauty,  was  so  great  a  tyrant  to  her  toners, 
so  overvalued  herself  and  underrated  all 
ber  pretenders,  that  th^  have  deserted 
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her  to  a  man;  and  she  knows  no  comfort 
but  that  common  one  to  all  in  her  conditicm, 
the  pleasare  of  interrupting  the  amours 
of  otbers.  It  is  impossible  but  you  must 
have  seen  several  of  these  volunteers  ih 
malice,  who  pass  their  whole  time  in  the 
most  laborious  way  of  life  in  getting  intelli- 
gence, running  from  place  to  place  with 
new  whispers,  without  reaping  any  other 
benefit  biit  the  hopes  of  making  others  as 
imhappy  as  themselves.  Mrs.  Jane  hap- 
pened to  be  at  a  place  where  I,  with  many 
others  well  acqmunted  with  my  passion 
for  Belinda,  passed  a  Christmas  evening. 
There  was  among  the  rest,  a  young  lady, 
ao  free  in  mirth,  so  amiable  in  a  just  re- 
serve that  accompanied  it;  I  wrong  her  to 
call  it  a  reserve,  but  there  appeared  m  her  a 
mirtb  or  cheerfiilness  which  was  not  a  for- 
bearance of  more  immoderate  joy,  but  the 
natural  appearance  of  all  which  could  flow 
from  a  mind  possessed  aS  a  habit  of  inno- 
cence and  panty.  I  must  have  utterly  for- 
got Belinda  to  Wave  taken  no  notice  of  one 
who  was  growine  up  to  the  same  womanly 
virtues  which  shine  to  perfection  in  her, 
had  I  not  distinguished  one  who  seemed  to 
promise  to  the  world  the  same  life  and 
conduct  with  my  faithful  and  lovely  Belin- 
da. When  the  company  broke  up,  the  fine 
Toang  thing  permitted,  me  to  take  care  of 
Bcr  home.  Mrs.  Jane  saw  my  particular 
regard  to  her,  and  was  informed  of  my  at- 
tending her  to  her  father's  house.  She 
came  early  to  Belinda  the  next  morning, 
and  asked  her,  "  If  Mr.  Such-a-one  had 
been  with  her.>"  "Na"  "If  Mr.  Such-a- 
ooe's  lady.>"  "Na"  "Nor  your  cousin 
Soch-a-ooe?"  "Na"—"  Lord,"  says  Mrs. 
Jane,  "  what  is  the  friendship  of  wnnen? — 
Nay,  they  may  well  laugh  at  it — And  did 
no  one  tell  you  any  thing  of  the  behaviour 
of  vour  lover,  Mr.  What-d'ye-call,  last 
night?  But  perhaps  it  is  nothing  to  you 
that  he  is  to  be  martied  to  young  Mrs.  — — 
On  Tuesday  next?"  Belinda  was  here  ready 
to  die  with  rage  and  jealousy.  Then  Mrs. 
Jane  goes  on:  "  I  have  a  young  kinsm^ 
who  is  a  dcrk  to  a  great  conveyancer,  who 
shall  show  you  the  rooeh  draught  of  the 
marriage  settlement  Toe  world  says,  her 
Cadger  gives  him  two  thousand  pounds  more 
than  he  could  have  with  yoa  I  went  in- 
nocenUy  to  wait  oi  Belinda  as  usual,  but 
was  not  admitted;  I  writ  to  her,  but  my 
letter  was  sent  beck  unopened.  Poor  Betty, 
her  mud,  who  is  on  my  side,  has  been 
here  just  now  blubbering,  and  told  me  the 
whole  msftter.  She  says  she  (Ud  not  think 
I  eoold  be  so  base;  and  that  she  is  now 
ao  odious  to  her  mistress  for  having  so 
often  spoke  well  of  me,  that  she  dare  not 
menticD  me  more.  All  our  hopes  are 
l^aced  in  hanng  these  circumstances  fairly 
repreaentedin  Uie  Spectator,  which  Betty 
•ays  die  dare  not  but  bring  up  as  soon  as  it 
is  Drought  in;  and  has  promised  when  you 
hanre  broke  the  ice  to  own  tliis  was  laid 
betveen  us,  and  when  I  can  come  to  a 
60 


hearing,  the  young  lady  will  support  what 
we  say  by  her  testimony,  that'I  never  saw 
her  but  that  once  in  my  whole  life.  Dear 
nr,  do  not  omit  this  true  relation,  nor  think  it 
too  particular;  for  there  are  crowds  of  for- 
lorn coquettes  who  intermingle  themselves 
with  our  ladies,  and  contract  familiarities 
out  of  malice,  and  with  no  other  design 
but  to  blast  the  Kbpes  of  lovers,  the  expec- 
tation of  parents,  and  the  benevolence  of 
kindred.  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be,  sir, 
your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

'  CLEANTHES.' 

'Will's  Coffee-house,  Jan.  10. 

'Sir,— The  other  day  entering  a  room 
adorned  with  the  fair  sex,  I  omred,  af- 
ter the  usual  manner,  to  each  of  them  a 
kiss;  but  one,  more  scornful  than  the  rest, 
turned  her  cheek.  I  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  take  any  notice  ot  it  until  I  had  asked 
your  advice.    Your  humble  servant, 

'E.a' 

The  correspondent  is  desired  to  say 
which  cheek  the  offender  turned  to  him. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

From  the  Parish-vestry,  Jan.  9. 

'All  ladies  who  come  to  church  in  the 

new-fashioned   hoods,   are  desired  to  be 

there  before  divine  service  begins,  lest  they 

divert  the  attention  of  the  congregation. 

T.  '^iO^PH.' 


No.  273.]  Saturday,  January  12, 1711-12, 

Nofnji  nine  tibi  mora. 

Btr.  Jtrt  Ptt  r.  VK 
Ifote  well  the  mannen. 

Having  examined  the  action  of  Paradise 
Lost,  let  us  in  the  next  place  consider  the 
actors.  This  is  Aristotle's  method  of  con- 
sidering, first  the  fable,  and  secondly  the 
manners;  or,  as  we  generally  call  them  in 
English,  the  fable  and  the  characters. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets 
that  ever  wrote  in  the  multitude  and  variety 
of  his  characters.  Every  god  that  is  ad- 
mitted into  his  j)oem,  acts  a  part  which 
would  have  been  suitable  to  no  other  deity. 
His  princes  are  as  much  distinguished  by 
their  manners,  as  by  their  dominions;  and 
even  those  among  them,  whose  characters 
seem  wholly  made  up  of  courage,  differ 
from  one  another  as  to  the  partictilar  kinds 
of  courage  in  which  they  excel.  In  short 
th?re  is  scarce  a  speech  or  action  in  the 
Iliad,  which  the  reader  may  not  ascribe  to 
the  person  who  speaks  or  acts,  without  see- 
ing his  name  at  uie  head  of  it 

Homer  does  not  only  outshine  all  other 
poets  in  the  varietv,  but  also  in  the  novelty 
of  his  characters.  He  has  introduced  among 
his  Grecian  princes  a  person  who  had  lived 
thrice  the  age  of  man,  and  conversed  with 
Theseus,  Hercules,  Polyphemus,  and  the 
first  race  of  heroes.  His  principal  actor  is 
the  son  of  a  goddess,  not  to  mention  the  off- 
spring of  other  deities,  who  have  likewise  a 
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place  in  his  poems,  and  the  venerable  Tn>- 
lan  prince,  Who  was  the  father  of  so  many 
:ingis  and  heroes.  There  is  in  these  seve- 
ral characters  of  Homer,  a  certain  dignity 
as  well  as  novelty,  which  adapts  them  in  a 
more  peculiar  manner  to  the  nature  of  an 
heroic  p>oem.  Thougliiat  the  same  time, 
to  give  them  the  greater  variety,  he  has 
described  a  Vulcan,  that  is  a  buffoon,  among 
his  gods,  and  a  Thersites  among  his 
mortels. 

Virgil  falls  bfinitely  short  of  Homer  in 
the  characters  of  his  Ppem,  both  as  to  their 
variety  and  novelty.  jBneas  is  indeed  a  per- 
fect character;  but  as  for  Achates,  though 
he  is  styled  the  hero's  friend,  he  does  nothing 
in  the  whole  poem  which  may  deserve  that 
title.  Gyas,  Mnestheus,  Sergestus,  and 
Cloanthus,  are  all  of  them  men  of  the  same 
stamp  and  character: 
Fortemqae  Gjrui,  fbrtcmqne  ClouiUiuin. 

There  are,  indeed,  several  natural  inci- 
dents in  the  part  of  Ascanius;  and  that  of 
Dido  cannot  be  suflBciehtly  admired.  I  donot 
see  any  thing  new  or  particular  in  Tumus. 
Pallas  and  Evander  are  remote  copies  of 
Hector  and  Priam,  as  Lausus  and  Mezen- 
tius  are  almost  parallels  to  Pallas  and 
Evander.  The  characters  of  Nisus  and 
Euryalus  are  beautifiil,  but  common.  We 
must  not  forget  the  parts  of  Sinon,  Ca- 
milla, and  some  few  others,  which  are  fine 
improvements  on  the  Greek  poet  In  short, 
there  is  neither  that  variety  nor  novelty 
in  the  persons  of  the  ^neid,  which  we 
meet  with  in  those  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  Milton, 
we  shall  find  that  he  has  introduced  all  the 
variety  his  fable  was  capable  of  receiving. 
The  whole  species  of  mantdnd  was  in  two 
persons  at  the  time  to  which  the  subject 
of  his  poem  is  confined.  We  have,  however, 
four  mstinct  characters  in  these  two  per- 
sons. We  see  man  and  woman  in  the 
highest  innocence  and  perfection,  and  in 
the  most  abject  state  of  guilt  and  infirmity. 
The  two  last  characters  are,  indeed,  very 
common  and  obvious,  but  the  two  first  are 
not  only  more  magnificent,  but  more  new 
than  any  characters  either  in  Virgil  or 
Homer,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  circle  of 
nature. 

Milton  was  so  senable  of  this  defect  in 
the  subject  of  his  poem,  and  of  the  few 
characters  it  would  afford  him,  that  he  has 
brought  into  it  two  actors  of  a  shadowy  and 
fictitious  nature,  in  the  persons  of  Sin  and 
Death,  by  which  means  he  has  wrought 
into  the  body  of  his  fable  a  very  beautmil 
and  well-invented  allegorjr.  But  notwith- 
standing the  fineness  of  this  allegory  may 
atone  for  it  in  some  measure,  I  cannot  thinlc: 
that  persons  of  such  a  chimerical  existence 
are  proper  actors  in  an  epic  poem;  because 
there  is  not  that  measure  of  probability 
aimexed  to  them,  which  is  requiate  in 
writings  d  this  kind  as  I  shall  show  more 
at  Ui:ge  hereafter. 


Virgil  has  indeed  admitted  Fame  as  an 
actress  in  the  ^neid,  but  the  psirt  she  acts 
is  very  short,  and  none  of  the  most  admired 
circumstances  in  that  divine  work.  We 
find  in  mock-heroic  poems,  particulaiiy  in 
the  Dispensary,  ana  the  Lutrin,  several 
allegorical  persons  of  this  nature,  which  are 
very  beaubfbl  in  those  compositions,  and 
may  perhaps  be  used  as  an  argument,  that 
the  authors  of  them  were  <rf  opinion  such 
characters  might  have  a  place  in  an  epic 
work.  For  my  own  part  I  should  be  glad 
the  reader  would  think  so,  for  the  sake  of 
the  poem  I  am  now  examining:  and  must 
further  add,  that  if  such  empty  unsubstan- 
tial beings  may  be  ever  made  use  of  oa 
this  occasion,  never  were  any  more  nicely 
imagined,  and  employed  in  more  proper 
actions,  than  those  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking. 

Another  prindpal  actor  in  this  poem  is 
the  great  enemy  al  mankind.  The  part  cf 
Ulysses  in  Homer's  Odyssey  is  very  much 
admired  by  ArisloUe,  as  perplexing  that 
fable  with  very  agreeable  plots  and  intrica- 
des,  not  only  by  the  many  adventures  in 
his  voyage,  ana  the  subtilty  of  bis  be- 
haviour, but  by  the  various  concealments 
and  discoveries  <^  his  person  in  several 
parts  of  that  poem.  But  the  crafty  being  I 
have  now  mentioned  makes  a  much  longer 
voyage  than  Ulysses,  puts  in  practice  many 
more  wiles  and  stratagems,  and  hides  hina- 
self  under  a  greater  variety  of  shapes  and 
appearances,  all  of  which  are  severally  de- 
tected to  the  great  delight  and  surprise  of 
the  reader. 

We  may  likewise  observe  with  how  much 
art  the  poet  has  varied  several  characters 
of  the  persons  that  speak  in  his  infernal 
assembly.  On  the  contrary,  how  has  he 
represented  the  whole  Godhead  exerting 
itself  towards  man  in  its  full  benevolence 
under  the  threefold  distinction  of  a  Creator, 
a  Redeemer,  and  a  Comforter! 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  person  of  Raphael, 
who  amidst  his  tenderness  and  friendship 
for  man,  shows  such  a  dignity  and  conde- 
scension in  all  his  speech  and  behaviour  as 
are  suitable  to  a  superior  nature.  The  an- 
gels are  indeed  as  much  diversified  in  Mil- 
ton, and  distinguished  by  their  proper  parts, 
as  the  gods  are  in  Homer  or  VirgiL  The 
reader  will  find  nothing  ascribed  to  Uriel, 
Gabriel,  Michael,  or  Raphael,  which  is  not 
in  a  particular  manner  suitable  to  their 
respective  characters.* 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  the 
principal  actors  of  the  Iliad  and  .£neid, 
which  gives  a  peculiar  beauty  to  those  two 
poems,  and  was  therefore  c<mtrived  with 
very  great  judgment.  1  mean  the  authors 
having  chosen  tor  their  heroes,  persons  who 
were  so  neariy  related  to  the  people  for 
whom  they  wrote.  Achilles  was  a  Greek, 
and  JEmea»  the  remote  founder  of  R<Hne. 


*  Hw  two  Uit  MotuoM  an  BM  la  tbt  odfiaal 
IbUopifsr. 
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By  this  means  thdr  countrvmen  (whom 
thejr  prindpally  propose  to  themselves  for 
theii*  readers)  were  particularly  attentive 
to  all  the  parts  of  their  story,  and  sympa- 
thised with  thdr  heroes  in  all  their  ad- 
yenturea.  A  Roman  could  not  but  rejoice 
in  the  escapes,  successes,  and  victories  of 
.£neas,  and  be  grieved  at  any  defeats,  mis- 
fsrtones,  or  disappointments  that  befel  him; 
as  a  Greek  must  have  had  the  same  re- 
gard for  Achilles.  And  it  is  plain,  that 
each  of  those  poems  have  lost  this  great 
advantage,  among  those  readers  to  whom 
thdr  heroes  are  as  strangers,  6r  indifferent 
persons. 

Milton's  poem  is  admirable  in  this  re- 
spect, sncc  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  its 
leaders,  whatever  nation,  country,  or  peo- 
ple he  may  belong  to,  not  to  be  related  to 
the  persons  who  are  the  principal  actors  in 
it;  but  what  is  still  infinitely  more  to  its  ad- 
vantage, the  principal  actors  in  this  poem 
are  not  only  our  progenitors,  but  our  repre- 
aenta^es. "  We  have  an  actual  interest  in 
every  thing  they  do,  and  no  less  than  pur 
utmost  happiness  is  concerned,  and  lies  at 
stake  in  all  their  behaviour. 

I  shall  subjoin  as  a  corollary  to  the  fore- 
going remark,  an  admirable  observation 
out  of  Aristotle,  wlrich  has  been  very  much 
misrepresented,  in  the  quotations  of  some 
modem  critics;  '  If  a  man  of  perfect  and 
consummate  virtue  falls  intoa  misfortune,  it 
rtuses  our  pity,  but  not  our  terror,  because 
we  do  not  fear  that  it  may  be  our  own  case, 
who  do  not  resemble  the  suffering  person. ' 
But,  as  that  great  philosopher  adds,  'ifVe 
see  a  man  of  virtue  mixed  with  infirmities, 
fall  into  any  misfortune,  it  does  not  only 
raise  our  pity  but  our  terror:  because  we 
are  afraid  that  the  like  misfortunes  may 
happen  to  ourselves,  who  resemble  the 
character  of  the  suffering  person. ' 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve that  a  person  of  an  absolute  and  con- 
summate virtue  should  never  be  introduced 
in  tr^edy,  and  shall  only  remark  in  this 
place,  that  the  foregoing  observation  of 
Aristotle,  though  it  maybe  true  in  other 
occasiaDS,  does  not  hold  in  this;  because  in 
the  present  case,  though  the  persons  who 
&11  iatp  misfortune  are  of  the  most  perfect 
and  consummate  virtue,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  what  may  possibly  be,  but  what 
actoally  is  our  own  case;  since  we  are  em- 
baiked  with  them  on  the  same  bottom,  and 
must  be  partakers  of  their  happiness  or 
misery. 

In  this,  and  some  other  very  few  in- 
stances, Aristotle's  rules  for  epic  poetry 
(which  he  had  drawn  from  his  reflections 
upon  Homer)  cannot  be  supposed  to  quad- 
rate exactly  with  the  heroic  poems  which 
have  been  made  since  his  time;  since  it 
is  plain  his  rules  would  still  have  been 
more  perfect,  could  he  have  perused  the 
Maeia,  which  was  made  some  hundred 
yeais  after  his  death. 

In  nqr  Bext»  I  shall  go  through  other 


parts  of  Milton's  poem;  and  hope  that 
what  I  shall  there  advance,  as  well  as  what 
I  have  already  written,  will  not  only  serve 
as  a  comment  upon  Milton,  but  upoa  Aris- 
totle. L. 


No.  274.]    Monday,  January  14, 1711-13. 

Audire  eit  opera  pretium,  procadere  ncte 

Oui  mocliu  non  Tultif 

Her.  Sat.  ii.  Lib.  1. 3r. 

All  yoa,  who  think  the  citj  ne'er  can  thiivs 

Ptpt. 


Till  every  cuckold-maker'i  flayed  alive, 
Attend. 


I  A  AVE  upon  several  occasions  (that  have 
occurred  since  I  first  took  into  mv  thoughts 
the  present  state  of  fornication)  weigned 
with  myself  in  behalf  of  guilty  females,  the 
impulses  of  flesh  and  blood,  together  with 
the  arts  and  gallantries  of  crafty  men;  and 
reflect  with  some  scorn  that  most  part  of 
whAt  we  in  our  youth  think  gay  and  polite, 
is  nothing  else  out  a  habit  of  indulging  a 
pruriency  that  way.  •  It  will  cost  some  la- 
bour to  bring  people  to  so  lively  a  sense  of 
this,  as  to  recover  the  manly  modesty  in 
the  behaviour  of  my  men  readers,  and  the 
bashful  grace  in  the  faces  of  my  women; 
but  in  all  cases  which  come  into  debate, 
there  are  certain  things  previously  to  be 
done  before  we  can  have  a  true  light  into 
the  subject  matter:  therefore  it  will,  in  the 
first  place,  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
impotent  wenchers  and  industrious  hags, 
who  are  supplied  with,  and  are  constantly 
supplying,  new  sacrifices  to  the  devil  of 
lust.  You  are  to  know,  then,  if  you  are  so 
happy  as  not  to  know  it  already,  that  the 
great  havock  which  is  made  in  the  habita- 
tions of  beauty  and  innocence,  is  committed 
by  such  as  can  only  lay  waste  and  not  en- 
joy the  son.  When  you  observe  the  pre- 
sent state  of  vice  and  virtue,  the  offenders 
are  such  as  one  would  think  should  have  no 
impulse  to  what  they  are  pursuing;  as  in 
business,  you  see  sometimes  fools  pretend 
to  be  knaves,  so  in  pleasure,  you  will  find 
old  men  set  up  for  wenchers.  This  latter 
sort  of  men  are  the  great  basis  and  fund  of 
iniquity  in  the  kind  we  are  speaking  of;  you 
shall  have  an  old  rich  man  often  receive 
scrawls  from  the  several  quarters  of  the 
town,  with-  descriptions  of  the  new  wares 
in  their  hands,  if  he  will  please  to  said 
word  when  he  will  be  wwted  on.  This  in- 
terview is  contrived,  and  the  innocent  is 
brought  to  such  indecencies  as  from  time 
to  time  banish  shame  and  raise  desire. 
With  these  preparatives  the  hags  break 
their  wards  by  little  and  little,  until  they 
are  brought  to  lose  all  apprehensions  <« 
what  shall  befal  them  in  the  possession  of 
younger  men.  It  is  a  common  postscript  of 
a  hag  to  a  young  fellow  whom  she  invites 
to  a  new  woman,  '  She  has,  1  assure  you, 
seen  none  but  old  Mr.  Such-a-one.'  It 
pleases  the  old  fellow  that  the  nymph  is 
brought  to  him  unadorned,  and  from  his 
bounty  she  is  accommodated  with  enough  to 
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dress  her  for  other  lorers.  This  is  the  most 
ordinary  method  of  bringinf^;  beauty  and 
poverty  into  the  possession  of  the  town :  but 
the  particular  cases  of  kind  keepers,  skilful 
pimps,  and  all  others  who  drive  a  separate 
trade,  and  are  not  in  the  general  society  or 
commerce  of  sin,  will  require  distinct  cod- 
mderation.  At  the  same  time  that  we  are 
thus  severe  on  the  abandoned,  we  are  to 
represent  the  case  of  others  with  that 
mitigation  as  the  circumstances  demand. 
Calling  names  does  no  good ;  to  speak  worse 
rf  any  thing  than  it  deserves,  does  only 
take  off  from  the  credit  of  the  accuser,  and 
has  implicitly  the  force  of  an  apoloey  in  the 
behalf  of  the  person  accused,  we  shall, 
therefore,  according  as  the  circumstances 
differ,  vary  our  appellations  of  these  crimi» 
nals:  those  who  offend  only  against  them- 
selves, and  are  not  scandals  to  society,  but 
out  of  deference  to  the  sober  part  of  the 
world,  have  so  much  good  left  in  them  as 
to  be  ashamed,  must  not  be  huddled  in  the 
common  word  due  to  the  worst  of  women; 
but  regard  is  to  be  had  to  their  circum- 
stances when  they  fell,  to  the  uneasy  per- 
plexity imder  which  they  lived  under  sense- 
less and  severe  parents;  to  the  importunity 
of  poverty;  to  the  violence  of  a  passion  in  its 
beginning  well  grounded,  and  all  other  al- 
leviations which  make  niihappy  women 
resign  the  characteristic  of  their  sex,  mo- 
desty. To  do  otherwise  than  this,  would 
be  to  act  like  a  pedantic  Stoic,  who  thinks 
all  crimes  alike,  and  not  like  an  impartial 
Spectator,  who  looks  upon  them  with  all 
the  circumstances  that  diminish  or  enhance 
the  guilt  I  am  in  hopes,  if  this  subject  be 
well  pursued,  women  will  hereafter  from 
their  infanc;|r  be  treated  with  an  eye  to  their 
future  state  in  the  worid;  and  not  nave  their 
tempers  made  too  untractable  from  an  im- 
proper sourness,  or  pride,  or  too  complying 
from  femiliarity  or  forwardness  contracted 
at  their  own  houses.  After  these  hints  on 
this  subject,  I  shall  end  this  paper  with  the 
following  genuine  letter;  and  desire  all  who 
think  they  may  be  concerned  in  future 
speculations  on  this  subject,  to  send  in  what 
they  have  to  say  for  themselves  for  some 
incidents  in  their  lives,  in  order  to  have 
proper  allowances  made  for  their  conduct 

'Jan.5,  tni-12. 
♦Mr.  SpecTATOB, — ^The  subject  of  your 
yesterday's  paper,  is  of  so  great  import- 
ance, and  the  thorough  handling  cS  it  may 
be  so  veiy  usefiil  to  the  preservation  of 
many^  innocent  young  creature,  that  I 
think  every  one  is  obliged  to  fiimisli  you 
with  what  lights  he  can  to  expose  the  per- 
nicicus  arts  and  practices  of  those  unnatural 
women  called  bawds.  In  order  to  this,  the 
enclosed  is  sent  to  you,  which  is  veAatim 
the  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  lawd  rf 
figure  m  this  town  to  a  noble  lord.  I  have 
concealed  the  names  of  both,  my  intention 
being  not  to  expose  the  perscms  but  the 
thing.    I  am,  rir,  your  humble  servant,' 


«  Mt  Lokd,^I  ha^dng  a  great  esteem  fer 
your  honour,  and  a  better  opinion  of  you 
than  of  any  of  the  quality,  makes  me  ac^ 
quunt  you  of  an  aSur  that  I  hope  will 
oblige  you  to  know.  I  have  a  niece  that 
came  to  town  about  a  fortnight  aga  Her 
parents  being  lately  dead,  she  came  to  me 
expecting  to  have  found  me  in  *'>.E9od  a 
condition  as  to  set  her  up  in  a  milliner's 
shop.  Her  father  gave  fourscore  pound 
with  her  for  five  years;  her  time  is  out, 
and  she  is  not  rixteen:  as  pretty  a  black 
gentiewoman  as  ever  you  saw;  a  little 
woman,  which  I  know  your  lordship  likes; 
well  shaped,  and  as  fine  a  compIe'xioD  for 
red  and  white  as  ever  I  saw;  I  doubt  not  but 
your  lordship  will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
»ie  dedgns  to  go  down  about  a  month 
hence,  except  I  can  provide  for  her,  which 
I  cannot  at  present  Her  fother  was  one 
with  whom  all  he  had  cUed  with  him,  so 
there  is  four  children  left  destitute:  so  if 
your  lordship  thinks  proper  to  make  an  ap- 
pdntment  wnere  I  shall  wait  on  you  with 
my  niece,  by  a  line  or  two,  I  stay  for  vour 
answer;  for  I  have  no  place  fitted  up  since 
I  left  my  house,  fit  to  entertain  your  honour. 
I  told  her  she  should  go  with  me  to  see  a 
gentieman,  a  very  good  friend  of  mine;  so 
1  deare  you  to  take  notice  of  my  letter,  bjr 
reason  sne  is  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  this 
town.  My  lorct  I  desire  if  you  meet  us  to 
come  alone;  for  upoo  my  WOTd  and  honour 
you  are  the  first  that  I  ever  mentioned  her 
ta  So  I  remain  your  lordship's  most  hum- 
ble servant  to  command. 

•I  beg  of  you  to  bum  it  whta  you've 
read  it'  T. 


Na  275.]   Tuetday,  January  15,  1711-11 

tribu  Aatieytis  capnt  inunabito 

Ar.  jIn  FHt.  r.  XO. 

A  hud,  no  helleboie  cu  am, 

I  WAS  yesterday  engaged  in  an  assembly 
of  virtuosos,  where  one  of  them  produced 
many  curious  observations  which  he  had 
lately  made  in  the  anatomy  of  a  human 
body.  Another  of  the  company  communi- 
cated to  us  several  wonderfid  discoveries 
which  he  had  also  made  on  the  same  aib- 
ject,  by  the  help  of  very  fine  glasses. 
This  gave  birth  to  a  great  variety  of  un- 
common remarks,  and  fiiniished  msconrse 
for  tiie  remaining  part  of  the  day. 

The  different  opinions  which  were  started 
on  this  occasion  presented  to  my  inu^pna- 
tion  so  many  new  ideas,  that  by  mixbig 
with  those  which  were  already  there,  they 
employed  my  fimcy  all  the  last  night,  ana 
compMed  a  very  wild  extravagant  dream. 

I  was  invited,  methought,  to  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  beau's  head,  and  a  coquette's 
heart,  which  were  both  of  them  laid  on  a 
table  beftire  us.  An  imaginary  operator 
opened  the  first  with  a  great  deal  (^nicely, 
which  upon  a  cursory  and  superfidal  view, 
M>peared  like  the  head  of  aoother  nunt 
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but  npon  applying  our  passes  to  it,  we 
made  a  very  odd  discovery,  namely,  that 
what  we  looked  npon  as  brains,  were  not 
Mch  in  reality,  but  a  heap  of  strange  ma- 
terials wmmd  up  in  that  shape  and  texture, 
and  packed  together  with  wonderful  art  in 
the  several  cavitie»  of  the  skull.  For,  as 
Homer  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  gixls 
is  not  real  blood,  but  only  something  like 
It;  so  we  found  that  the  brain  of  a  beau 
was  not  real  brain,  but  only  somethmg 
like  it 

The  i»neal  gland,  which  many  of  oar 
modem  philosophers  suppose  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  soul,  smelt  very  strong  of  essence 
and  oran^flower  water,  and  was  encom- 
passed with  a  kind  of  homy  substance,  cut 
into  a  thousand  little  faces  or  mirrors, 
which  were  imperceptible  to  the  naked 
eye,  insomuch  that  the  soul,  if  there  had 
been  any  here,  must  have  been  always  taken 
np  in  contemidating  her  own  beauties. 

We  observed  a  large  antrum  or  cavity  fai 
the  ancipat,  that  was  filled  with  ribands^ 
lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together  in 
a  most  curious  jnece  of  net^'Work,  the  parts 
of  which  were  likewise  imperceptible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Another  of  these  antrums 
or  cavities  was  stuCBed  with  invisible  billet- 
doox,  love-letters,  pricked  dances,  and 
other  trumperv  of  the  same  nature.  In  an- 
other we  found  a  kind  of  powder,  which  set 
the  whole  company  a  sneezing,  and  by  the 
scent  discovered  itself  to  be  right  Spuiish. 
The  several  other  cells  were  storoi  with 
commodities  of  the  same  kind,  of  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  ^ve  the  reader  an  ex- 
act inventory. 

There  was  a  large  cavity  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  which  I  must  not  omit  That  on 
the  right  Me  was  filled  with  fictions,  flat- 
teries, and  folsehoods,  vows,  promises,  and 
protestations;  that  on  the  IdFt  with  oaths 
and  imprecations.  There  issued  out  a  duct 
from  each  of  these  cells,  which  ran  into 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  where  both  joined 
together,  and  passed  forward  in  one  com- 
mon duct  to  the  tip  of  it  We  ^scovered 
several  little  roads  or  canals  running  from 
the  ear  into  the  brain,  and  took  particular 
care  to  trace  them  out  through  their  seve- 
ral passages.  One  of  them  extended  itself 
to  a  bundle  of  sonnets  and  little  muncal  in- 
straments.  Others  ended  in  several  blad- 
derih  which  were  filled  either  with  wind  or 
froth.  But  the  large  canal  entered  into  a 
great  cavity  of  the  skull,  from  whence 
there  went  another  canal  into  the  tongue. 
This  great  cavity  was  filled  with  a  kind  of 
qxmgy  substance,  which  the  French  ana- 
tomists call  galimatias^  and  the  English, 
nonsense. 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely 
tmgh  and  thick,  and  what  very  much  sur- 
prised ns,  had  not  in  them  any  single  blood- 
vessel that  we  were  able  to  discover,  ather 
with  or  without  our  glasses;  from  whence 


we  concluded,  that  ue  party  when  alive  I  day. 


must  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  the 
faculty  of  blushing. 

,  The  08  cribriformewasexceedmgly  stuff- 
ed, and  in  some  places  damaged  with  snuff. 
We  could  not  but  take  notice  in  particular 
of  that  small  muscle  which  is  not  often  dis- 
covered in  dissections,  and  draws  the  nose 
upward  when  it  expresses  the  contempt 
which  the  owner  of  it  has.  upon  seeing  any 
thing  he  does  not  like,  or  hearing  any  thing 
he  does  not  understand.  I  need  not  tell  mr 
learned  reader,  this  is  that  muscle  whica 
performs  the  motion  so  often  mentioned 
by  the  Latin  poets,  when  they  talk  of  a 
man's  cocking  his  nose,  or  playing  the  rhi- 
noceros. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remark- 
able in  the  eye,  saving  only,  that  the  mus- 
culi  amatorii,  or,  as  we  may  translate  it 
into  English,  the  ogling  muscles,  were  very 
much  worn  and  decayed  with  use;  where- 
as, on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the 
muscle  which  turns  the  eye  towards  heaven, 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  used  at  alL 

I  have  <nly  mentioned  in  this  dissection 
such  new  discoveries  as  we  were  able  to 
make,  and  have  not  taken  any  notice  of 
those  parts  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
common  heads.  As  for  the  skull,  the  face, 
and  indeed  the  whole  outward  shape  and 
figure  «f  the  head,  we  could  not  discover 
any  difference  from  what  we  observe  in 
the  heads  of  other  men.  We  were  inform- 
ed ^at  the  person  to  whom  this  head  be- 
longed, had  passed  for  a  man  above  five 
and  thirty  years:  during  whic)i  time  he  eat 
and  drank  like  other  people,  dressed  well, 
talked  loud,  laughed  frequentiy,  and  cm 
particular  occadons  had  acquitted  himself 
tolerably  at  a  ball  or  an  assembly;  to  which 
one  of  the  company  added  that  a  certain 
knot  of  ladies  took  him  for  a  wit  He  was 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age  by  the  blow 
of  a  paring-shovel,  having  been  surprised 
by  an  eminent  citizen,  as  he  was  tendering 
some  civilities  to  his  wife. 

When  we  had  thoroughly  examined  this 
head  with  all  its  apartments,  and  its  seve- 
ral kinds  of  fiimitnre,  we  put  up  the  brain, 
such  as  it  was,  into  its  proper  place,  and 
lud  it  aside  under  a  broad  piece  of  scariet 
cloth,  in  order  to  be  prepared,  and  kept  in 
a  great  repository  of  dissections;  our  ope- 
rator telling  us  that  the  preparation  would 
not  be  so  diffictdt  as  that  of  another  brain, 
for  that  he  had  observed  several  of  the  little 

gipes  and  tubes  which  ran  through  the 
rain  were  already  filled  with  a  kmd  of 
mercurial  substance,  which  he  looked  upon 
to  be  trae  quicknlver. 

He  applied  himself  in  the  next  place  to 
the  coquette's  heart,  which  he  likewise 
laid  open  with  great  dexterity.  There  oc- 
curred to  us  many  particulars  in  this  dis- 
sectim:  but  being  unwilling  to  burden  my 
reader's  memory  too  much,  I  shall  reserve 
this  subject  for  the  speculation  of  another 
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No.  276.]     Wednaday,  Jan.  16,  iril-12; 

Ecrorl  nomen  vlrtiu  pMnimt  boneitnin. 

Utr.  Sat.  iiL  Lib.  1. «. 
MiieoDduct  Kraen'd  behind  «  •pecion*  name. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  hope  you  have 
philosophy  enough  to  be  capaole  of  hearing 
the  mention  of  your  faults.  Your  papers 
which  regard  the  fallen  part  of  the  fair 
sex,  are,  I  think,' written  with  an  indeli- 
cacy which  makes  them  unworthy  to  be 
inserted  in  the  writings  of  a  moralist  who 
knows  the  world.  I  cannot  allow  that  you 
are  at  liberty  to  observe  upon  the  actions 
of  mankind  with  the  freeaom  which  you 
seem  to  resolve  upon;  at  least,  if  you  do  so, 
you  should  take  along  with  you  the  distinc- 
tion of  themanners  of  the  world,  according  to 
the  quality  and  way  of  life  of  the  persons 
concerned.^  A  man  of  breeding  speaks 
of  even  misfortune  among  ladies,  without 

fiving  it  the  most  terrible  aspect  it  can 
ear:  and  this  tenderness  towards  them  is 
much  more  to  be  preserved  when  you  speak 
of  vices.  All  mankind  are  so  far  related, 
that  care  is  to  be  taken,  in  things  to  which 
all  are  liable,  you  do  not  mention  what 
concerns  one  in  terms  which  shall  disgust 
another.  Thus  to  tell  a  rich  man  of  the  in- 
di^ce  of  a  kinsman  of  his,  or  abruptly 
to  inform  a  virtuous  woman  of  thelapse  of 
one  who  until  then  was  in  the  same  aegree 
of  esteem  with  herself,  is  a  kind  of  involv- 
ing each  of  them  in  some  participation  of 
those  disadvantages.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
pected from  every  writer,  to  treat  his  ar- 
gument in  such  a  manner  as  is  most  proper 
to  entertsun  tiie  sort  of  readers  to  whom  nis 
discourse  is  directed.  It  is  not  necessary 
when  you  write  to  the  tea-table,  that  you 
should  draw  vices  which  cany  all  the  hor- 
ror of  shame  and  contempt:  it  you  paint  an 
impertinent  self-love,  an  artful  glance,  an 
assumed  complexion,  you  say  all  which 
you  ought  to  suppose  they  can  be  possibly 
^ilty  of.  When  you  talk  with  this  hmita- 
tion,  you  behave  yourself  so  as  that  you 
may  expect  others  in  conversation  may 
second  your  raillery;  but  when  you  do  it  in 
a  style  which  every  body  else  forbears  in 
respect  to  their  quuity,  they  have  an  easy 
remedy  in  forbearing  to  read  you,  and  hear- 
ing no  more  of  their  faults.  A  man  that  is 
now  and  then  guilty  of  an  intemperance  is 
not  to  be  called  a  drunkard;  but  the  rule  of 
polite  raillery  is  to  speak  of  a  man's  faults 
as  if  you  loved  him.  Of  this  nature  is  what 
was  said  by  Cxsar:  when  one  was  railing 
with  an  uncourtly  vehemence,  and  broke 
out  with,  "What  must  we  call  him  who 
was  taken  in  an  intrigue  with  another  man's 
wife?"  CjEsar  answered  very  gravely,  "A 
careless  fellow."  This  was  at  once  a  re- 
primand for  speaking  of  a  crime  wUch  in 
those  days  had  not  the  abhorrence  attending 
it  as  it  ought,  as  well  as  an  intimation  that 
all  intemperate  behaviour  before  superiors 
loses  its  aim,  by  accusing  in  a  method  unfit 
for  the  audience.    A  word  to  the  wise.  All 


I  mean  here  to  say  to  you  is,  that  the  most 
free  person  of  quality  can  go  no  further 
than  being  a  kind  woman;  and  you  should 
never  say  of  a  man  of  figure  worse  than 
that  he  knows  the  world.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

•FRANGIS  COURTLY.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  a  woman  of 
unspotted  reputation,  and  know  nothing  I 
have  ever  done  which  should  encourage 
such  insolence;  but  here  was  one  the  other 
day,  and  he  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman 
too,  who  took  the  liberty  to  name  the  words 
"  lusty  fellow"  in  my  presence.  I  doubt 
not  but  you  will  resent  it  in  behalf  of,  sir, 
your  humble  servant,  CELIA.* 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — You  lately  put  oat 
a  dreadful  paper,  wherun  you  promise  a 
fiill  account  oif  the  state  of  criminal  love; 
and  call  all  the  fair  who  have  transgressed 
in  that  kind  by  one  very  rude  name,  which 
I  do  not  care  to  repeat:  but  I  desire  to  know 
of  you  whether  I  am  or  am  not  one  c^thoa^ 
My  case  is  as  follows:  I  am  kept  by  an  old 
bachelor  who  took  me  so  young  that  I  know 
not  how  he  came  by  me.  He  is  a  bencher 
of  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  a  very  gay 
healthy  old  man,  which  is  a  very  lucky 
thing  for  him;  who  has  been,  he  tells  me, 
a  scowerer,  a  scamperer,  a  breaker  <rf  win- 
dows, an  invader  of  Constables,  in  the  days 
of  yore,  when  all  dominion  ended  with  tne 
day,  and  males  and  females  met  heltei 
skelter,  and  the  scowerers  drove  before 
them  all  who  pretended  to  keep  up  order 
or  rule  to  the  interruption  of  love  and  bo- 
nour.  This  is  his  way  <rf  talk,  for  he  is  very 
gay  when  he  visits  me;  but  as  his  former 
knowledge  of  the  town  has  alarmed  him 
into  an  invincible  jealousy,  he  keeps  me  in 
a  pair  cf  slippers,  neat  bodice,  warm  petti- 
coats, and  my  own  hair  woven  in  ringlets^ 
after  a  manner,  he  says,  he  remembers.  I 
am  not  mistress  of  one  farthing  of  money, 
but  have  all  necessaries  provided  for  me, 
under  the  guard  of  <Hie  who  procured  for 
him  while  he  had  any  de«res  to  gratify.  I 
know  nothing  of  a  wench's  life,  wit  the  re- 
putation of  it:  I  have  a  natural  vcrice,  and 
a  pretty  untaught  step  in  dandng.  His 
manner  is  to  bnng  an  old  fellow  who  has 
been  his  servant  from  his  youth,  and  is 
gray-headed.  This  man  makes  on  the  vio- 
Bn  a  certain  jig^sh  nrise  to  which  I  danc:e; 
and  when  that  is  over  I  sing  to  Wm  some 
loose  air  that  has  more  wantonness  than 
munc  in  it.  You  must  have  seen  a  strangle 
windowed  house  near  Hyde  Park,  which  ts 
so  built  that  no  one  can  look  out.  of  any  of 
the  apartments;  my  rooms  are  after  this 
manner,  and  I  never  see  man,  woman,  or 
child,  but  in  company  with  the  two  persons 
above-mentioned.  He  sends  me  m  all  the 
books,  pamphlets,  plays,  operas,  and  soa^ 
that  come  out;  and  his  utmost  delist  ua 
me,  as  a  woman,  is  to  talk  over  his  old 
amours  in  my  presence,  to  play  with  nay 
neck,  say  "  the  time  was,"  give  me  a  kiss. 
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and  bid  me  be  sure  to  foUow  the  directions 
of  my  guardian,  (the  above-mentioned  lady,) 
and  I  shall  never  want  The  truth  of  my 
case  is,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  educated  for 
a  purpose  he  did, not  know  he  shculd  be 
unfit  for  when  I  came  to  years.  Now,  sir, 
what  I  ask.  of  yon  as  a  casuist,  is  to  tell  me 
how  for,  in  these  circumstances,  I  am  inno- 
cent, though  Bubmisuve:  he  guilty,  though 
impotent?  I  am,  sir,  your  constant  re^er, 
•PUCELLA.' 

*  7b  the  Man  called  the  Sfuctator. 

*  Friend, — Forasmuch  as  at  the  birth  of 
thy  labour,  thou  didst  promise  upon  thy 
word,  that  letting  alone  the  vanities  that 
do  abound,  thou  wouldest  only  endeavour 
to  straighten  the  crooked  morals  of  this  our 
Babylon,  I  gave  credit  to  thy  fair  speeches, 
and  admitted  one  of  thy  papers,  every  day 
save  Sunday,  into  my  house,  for  the  edifica- 
ti<ai  of  my  daughter  Tabitha,  and  to  the  end 
that  Susanna  uie  wife  of  my  bosom  might 
profit  thereby.  But,  alas!  my  fnend,  I  find 
that  thou  art  a  liar,  and  that  the  truth  is 
not  in  thee;  else  why  didst  thou  in  a  piaper 
which  thou  didst 'lately  put  forth,  make 
mention  of  those  vain  coverings  for  the 
heads  of  our  females,  which  thou  lovest  to 
liken  unto  tulips,  and  which  are  lately 
sprung  up  among  us?  Nay,  why  didst  thou 
make  mention  of  them  in  such  a  seeming, 
as  if  thou  didst  approve  the  invention,  in- 
somuch that  my  (^ughter  Tabitha  bepn- 
neth  to  wax  wanton,  and  to  lust  after  these 
foolish  vanities?  Surely  thou  dost  see  with 
the  eyes  of  the  flesh.  Verily,  therefore, 
unless  thou  dost  sp>eedily  amend,  and  leave 
off  following  thine  own  imaginations,  I  will 
leave  off  thee. 

'  Thy  friend,  as  hereafter  thou  dost  de- 
mean thyself, 

T.        'HEZEKIAH  BROADBRIM.' 


Na  377.  ]  7%«r»rfay,  January  17, 1711-12. 

t»M  ait  et  «b  iKwte  doceri. 

Otid.  MtL  Lib.  It.  438. 
BccciT*  iutraetioB  from  in  enemy. 

I  PBESUME  I  need  not  inform  the  polite 
part  of  my  readers,  that  before  our  cor- 
respondence with  France  was  unhappily 
Interrupted  by  the  war,  our  ladies  had  aU 
their  fashions  from  thence;  which  the  mil- 
liners took  care  to  furnish  them  with  by 
means  of  a  jointed  baby,  that  came  regru- 
larly  over  once  a  month,  habited  after  the 
mamer  of  the  most  eminent  toasts  in  Paris. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  even  in  the 
hottest  time  of  the  war,  the  sex  made  seve- 
ral efforts,  and  raised  large  contributions 
towards  the  importation  of  this  wooden 
mademoiselle. 

Whether  the  vessel  they  sent  out  was 
lost  or  taken,  or  whether  its  cargo  was 
•dzed  on  by  the  officers  of  the  custom-house 
as  a  jnece  of  contraband  goods,  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  learn;  it  is  however  cer- 


tain, that  their  first  attempts  were  without 
success,  to  the  no  small  disappointment  of 
our  wh(de  female  world;  but  as  their  con- 
stancy and  application,  in  a  matter  of  so 
great  importance,  can  never  be  sufficientiy 
commended,  so  I  am  glad  to  find,  that  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  they  have  at  length 
carried  their  point,  of  which  I  received 
advice  by  the  two  following  letters: 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  so  great  a  lover 
of  whatever  is  French,  that  I  lately  dis- 
carded an  humble  admirer,  because  he 
neither  spoke  that  tongue  nor  drank  claret. 
I  have  long  bewailed  m  secret  the  calami- 
ties of  my  sex  during  the  war,  in  all  which 
time  we  have  laboured  under  the  insup- 
portable inventions  of  English  tire-women, 
who,  though  they  sometimes  copy  indiffer- 
entiy  well,  can  never  compose  with  that 
"  gottt"  they  do  in  France. 

<I  was  almost  in  despur  of  ever  more 
seeing  a  model  from  that  dear  country, 
when  last  Sunday  I  overheard  a  lady  in  the 
next  pew  to  me  whisper  another,  that  at 
the  Seven  Stars,  in  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  there  was  a  mademoiselle  com- 
pletely dressed,  just  come  from  Paris. 

'  I  was  in  the  utmost  impatience,  during 
the  remaning  part  of  the  service,  and  as 
soon  as  ever  it  was  over,  having  learnt  the 
milliner's  "  addrene,"  I  went  directiy  to 
her  house  in  King-street,  but  was  told  that 
the  French  lady  was  at  a  person  of  quality 's 
in  Pall-mall,  and  would  not  be  bacK  again 
until  very  late  that  night  I  was  therrfore 
obliged  to  renew  my  visit  very  early  this 
morning,  and  had  then  a  full  view  <n  the 
dear  moppet  from  head  to  foot 

'You  cannot  imagine,  worthy  ar,  how 
ridiculously  I  find  we  have  been  trussed  up 
during  the  war,  and  how  infinitely  the 
French  dress  excels  ours. 

'  The  mantua  has  no  lead  in  the  sleeves, 
and  I  hope  we  are  not  lighter  than  the 
French  ladies,  so  as  to  want  that  kind  of 
ballast;  the  petticoat  has  no  whalebone,  but 
sits  with  an  air  altogether  gallant  and  de- 
gagi:  the  coiffure  is  inexpressibly  pretty; 
and,  in  short,  the  whole  dress  has  a  thou- 
sand beauties  in  it,  which  I  would  not  have 
as  yet  made  too  public 

'  I  thought  fit,  however,  to  give  you  this 
notice,  that  you  may  not  be  surprised  at  my 
appearing  a  la  mode  de  Paris  on  the  next 
birth-night  I  am,  we,  vour  humble  ser- 
vant, TERAMINTA.' 

Within  an  hour  after  I  had  reid  this  let- 
ter, I  received  another  from  the  owner  of 
the  puppet 

•  Sir, — On  Saturday  last,  being  the  12th 
instant,  there  arrived  at  my  house  in  Kin^- 
street,  Covent-Garden,  a  French  baby  for 
the  year  1712.  I  have  taken  the  utmost 
care  to  have  her  dressed  by  the  most  cele- 
brated tire-women  and  mantua-makers  in 
Paris,  and  do  not  fijid  that  I  have  any  rea- 
son to  be  sorry  for  the  expense  Ihavebeeo 
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at  in  her  clothes  and  importation:  however, 
as  I  know  no  person  who  is  so  good  a  judge 
of  dreM  as  yoursdf,  if  you  please  to  call  at 
my  house  in  your  way  to  the  city,  and  take 
a  view  of  her,  I  promise  to  amend  what- 
ever you  shall  cusapprove  in  year  next 
paper,  before  I  exhibit  her  as  a  pattern  to 
the  public  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
admirer,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

•  BETTY  CROSS-STITCH. 

As  I  am  willing  to  do  any  thing  in  reason 
for  the  service  m  my  countrywomen,  arid 
had  much  rather  prevent  faults  than  find 
them,  I  went  last  night  to  the  house  of  the 
above-mentioned  Mrs.  Cross-Stitch.  As 
soon  as  I  entered,  the  maid  of  the  shop, 
"who,  I  suppose,  was  prepared  for  my  com- 
ing, without  asking  me  any  questions,  in- 
troduced me  to  the  little  aamsel,  and  ran 
away  to  c^  her  mistress. 

The  puppet  was  dressed  in  a  cherry- 
coloured  gown  and  petticoat,  with  a  short 
working  apron  over  it,  which  discovered 
her  shape  to  the  most  advantage.  Her  hair 
was  cut  and  divided  very  prettily,  with 
several  ribands  stuck  up  and  down  in  it 
The  milliner  assured  me,  that  her  com- 
plcidon  was  such  as  was  worn  by  all  the 
ladies  of  the  best  fashion  in  Pans.     Her 


head  was  extremely  high,  on  which  subject 
having  long  since  declared  my  sentiments, 
I  shall  say  nothing  more  to  it  at  present  I 
was  also  offended  at  a  small  patch  she  wore 
on  her  breast,  which  I  cannot  suppose  is 
placed  there  with  any  godd  design. 

Her  necklace  was  <rf  an  immoderate 
length,  being  tied  before  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  two  ends  hung  down  to  her  girdle; 
but  whether  these  supply  the  place  of  kiss- 
ing-strings  in  our  enemy's  country,  and 
whether  our  British  ladies  have  any  occa- 
non  for  them,  I  shall  leave  to  their  serious 
consideration. 

After  having  observed  the  particulars  of 
her  dress,  as  1  was  taking  a  view  of  it  alto- 
gether, the  shop-maid,  who  is  a  pert  wench, 
told  me  that  Mademoiselle  haa  something 
very  curious  in  the  tying  of  her  garters;  but 
as  I  pay  a  due  resppct  even  to  a  pair  of 
sticks  when  they  are>mder  petticoate,  I  did 
not  examine  into  that  particular.  Uixm  the 
whole,  I  was  well  enough  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  this  gay  lady,  and  the  more 
80  oecause  she  was  not  talkative,  a  quality 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  rest  of  her 
countrywomen. 

As  1  was  taking  my  leave,  the  milliner 
farther  informed  me,  that  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  watch-maker,  who  was  her  neigh- 
bour, and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Powel,  she  had 
also  contrived  another  puppet,  which  by 
the  help  of  several  little  spnngs  to  be  wound 
up  within  it,  could  move  all  its  limbs,  and 
that  she  had  sent  it  over  to  her  correspon- 
dent in  Paris  to  be  taught  the  various  lean- 
ings and  bendings  of  the  head,  the  risings 
ot^the  bosom,  the  courtesy  and  recovery, 
the  gentee!  trip,  and  the  agreeable  jet,  as 


they  are  now  pracStised  at  the  ccnrt  of 
France.  ,  .       .  ,    ^ 

She  added,  that  she  hoped  she  might  de- 
pend upon  having  my  encouragement  is 
soon  as  it  arrived;  but  as  this  was  a  p<^Uon 
of  too  great  imjxirtance  to  be  answered  ex- 
tempore, I  left  her  without  a  replv,  and 
maac  the  best  of  my  way  to  Will  Hwiey- 
comb's  lodpngs,  without  whose  adviot  I 
never  commumcate  any  thing  to  the  proUc 
<rf  this  nature.  X. 

Na  278.]  Friday,  January  18, 1711-13. 

Sennonei  ego  taiDem 

K.p«.t«.perMum»m ■»,.  e^  L  Ub.  J. « 

I  r«thBT  c*o<«e  ■  low  an*  erBeptat  *Tto. 

«  Mr.  Spectator,— Sir,— Your  baring 
done  considerable  services  in  this  great  ci^ 
by  rectifying  the  disorders  of  femiUes,  and 
several  wives  having  preferred  yonr  advice 
and  directions  to  those  of  their  husbands, 
emboldens  me  to  apply  to  you  at  this  tme. 
I  am  a  shop  keeper,  and  though  but  a  yomg 
man,  I  find  by  experience  that  nothing  but 
the  utmost  diligence  both  of  husband  and 
wife  (among  trading  people)  can  keep  u- 
fairs  in  any  tolerable  order.  My  wife  at  the 
bepnning  of  our  estafoUshroent  showed  her- 
selT  very  assisting  to  me  in  my  business  as 
much  as  could  lie  in  her  way,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  was  with  her  incunabffli: 
but  of  late  she  has  got  acquainted  with  a 
school-man,  who  values  himself  forhisgreat 
knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue.  Heaiter- 
tains  her  frequently  in  the  shop  with  dis- 
courses of  the  beauties  and  excellences  of 
that  language;  and  repeats  to  her  seven! 
passages  out  of  the  Greek  poets,  wherein 
he  tells  her  there  is  unspeakable  harmony 
and  agreeable  sounds  that  all  ouier  IM- 
guages  are  wholly  unacquainted  with.  He 
has  so  infatuated  her  with  his  jargon,  that 
instead  of  using  her  former  diligence  in  tte 
shop,  she  now  neglects  the  affairs  rf  the 
house,  and  is  wholly  taken  up  with  hw 
tutor  in  learning  by  heart  scraps  of  "r««, 
which  she  vents  upon  all  occasions.  Me 
told  me  some  days  ago,  that  whereas  I  itse 
some  Latin  inscriptions  in  my  shop,  sM 
advised  me  with  a  great  deal  of  ccncOT  to 
have  them  changea  into  Greek;  it  bemga 
language  less  understood,  would  >>e™°™ 
conformable  to  the  mystery  of  my  P"^ 
sion;  that  our  good  friend  would  be  afflisw* 
to  us  in  this  work;  and  that  a  certam  faculW 
of  gentlemen  would  find  themselves  so  mocD 
obfiged  to  mei  that  they  would  vahiBm 
make  mV  fortune.  In  short,  her  fr^o«* 
importunities  upon  this,  and  other  impern- 
nences  of  the  like  nature,  make  me  vtiy 
uneasy;  and  if  your  remonstrances  have  w 
more  effect  upon  her  than  mine,  I ««»«™" 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  ruin  myself  ^  vnam 
her  a  settlement  at  Oxford  widi  hertttor, 
for  she  is  already  too  mad  for  oe^^ 
Now,  Mr,  you  see  the  danger  tmt  »n^? 
exposed  to,  and  the  likelihood  of  my  w*^ 
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becoming  both  tronblesoinc  and  uselMs,  un- 
leM  her  reading  henelf  in  your  paper  may- 
make  her  reflect  She  is  so  very  learned 
that  I  cannot  pretend  by  word  of  mouth  to 
ai^e  with  her.  She  laughed  out  at  your 
ending  a  paper  in  Greek,  and  said  it  was  a 
hint  to  women  of  literature,  and  very  civil 
not  to  translate  it  to  expose  them  to  the 
vulgar.  You  see  how  it  'a  with,  ar,  your 
humble  servant.' 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — If  you  have  that  hu- 
manity and  compassion  in  your  nature  that 
ycu  tjie  such  pains  to  make  one  think  you 
nave,  you  will  not  deny  your  advice  to  a 
distressed  damsel,  who  intends  to  be  de- 
termined by  your  judgment  in  a  matter  of 
mat  importance  to  her.  You  must  know 
then,  there  is  an  agreeable  young  fellow,  to 
whose  person,  wit  and  humour,  nobody 
makes  any  objection,  that  pretends  to  have 
been  long  in  love  with  me.  To  this  I  roust 
add  (whether  it  proceeds  from  the  vanity 
of  my  nature,  or  the  seeming  sincerity  of 
my  lover,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say)  that  I 
verily  believe  he  has  a  real  value  for  me; 
which,  if  true,  you  will  allow  may  jusUy 
augment  his  merit  with  his  mistress.  In 
short,  I  am  so  sensible  of  his  good  qualities, 
and  what  I  owe  to  his  passion,  that  I  think 
I  could  sooner  resolve  to  give  up  my  liberty 
to  him  than  any  body  else,  were  there  not 
an  objection  to  be  made  to  his  fortunes,  in 
reganl  they  do  not  answer  the  utmost  mine 
may  expect,  and  are  not  suflBcient  to  secure 
me'from  undergcnng  the  reproachful  phrase 
so  commonly  used,  "that  she  has  played 
the  fooL"  Now  though  I  am  one  ot  those 
few  who  heartily  despise  equipage,  dia- 
monds, and  a  coxcomb,  yet  smce  such  op- 
posite notions  from  mine  prevail  in  the 
world,  even  amongst  the  best,  and  such  as 
are  esteemed  the  most  prudent  people,  I 
cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  resolve  upon  in- 
curring the  censure  of  those  wise  folks, 
which  1  am  conscious  I  shall  do,  if  when  I 
enter  into  a  married  state,  I  discover  a 
thought  beyond  that  of  equalling,  if  not  ad- 
vancmg  my  fortunes.  Under  this  diCBcuIty 
I  now  labour,  not  being  in  the  least  detei^ 
mined  whether  I  shall  Tie  governed  by  the 
Tain  world,  and  the  frequent  examples  I 
meet  with,  or  hearken  to  the  voice  of  my 
lover,  and  the  motions  I  find  in  my  heart  in 
favour  of  him.  Sir,  your  opinion  and  advice 
in  this  afiair  is  the  only  thing  I  know  can 
turn  the  balance,  and  which  I  eamestiy 
entreat  I  may  receive  soon;  for  until  I  have 
your  thoughts  upon  it,  I  am  engaged  not  to 
give  my  swain  a  final  discharge. 

'  Besides  the  iwirticular  obligation  you  will 
lay  on  me,  by  giving  this  sumect  room  in 
one  of  your  papers,  it  is  possible  it  may  be 
of  use  to  some  others  of  my  sex,  who  will 
be  as  grateful  for  the  fovour  as,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  FLORINDA. 

•P.  St  To  tell  yai  the  truth,  I  am  mar- 
ned  to  him  already,  but  pray  say  something 
to  justify  me.' 

51 


•Mr.  Spectator,— ^You  will  forgave  n» 
profeiaors  of  music  if  we  make  a  second 
application  to  ^ou,  in  order  to  promote  our 
design  of  exhibiting  entertainments  of  music 
in  York-biiildings.  It  is  industriously  in- 
sinuated that  our  intention  is  to  destroy 
operas  in  general,  but  we  beg  of  you  to  in- 
sert this  plain  explanation  of  ourselves  in 
your  paper.  Our  purpose  is  only  to  improve 
our  circumstances,  by  improving  the  art 
which  we  profess.  We  see  it  utterly  de- 
stroyed at  present,  and  as  we  were  the 
persons  who  introduced  operas,  we  think  it 
a  groundless  imputation  that  we  should  set 
up  against  the  opera  itself.  What  we  pre- 
tend to  assert  is,  that  the  songs  of  different 
authors  injadidously  put  together,  and  a 
foreign  tone  and  manner  which  are  expected 
in  every  thing  now  performed  amongst  us, 
has  put  muaw  itsen  to  a  stand;  insomuch 
that  the  ears  of  the  people  cannot  now  be 
entertained  with  any  tiling  but  what  has  an 
impertinent  gaiety,  without  any  just  sphrit, 
or  a  languishment  of  notes,  without  any 
pasmon  or  common  sense.  We  hope  those 
persons  of  sense  and  quaUtr  who  have  done 
us  the  honour  to  snbscrioe,  will  not  be 
ashamed  of  their  patronage  towards  us,  and 
not  receive  impressions  that  paArooiang  us 
is  being  for  or  against  the  opera,  but  truly 
promoting  their  own  diversions  in  a  more 
rast  and  el^ant  manner  than  has  been 
hitherto  perlormed.  We  are,  tar,  your 
BMtt  humble  servants, 

« THOMAS  CLAYTON, 
•NICOLINOHAYM, 
'CHARLES  MEUPART. 
•  There  will  be  no  performances  in  Yoric- 
buildings  until  after  that  of  the  subscrip- 
tion.* T. 


Na  379.]  Saturdm/,  January  19, 1711-13. 

KnUere  psnoiiB  Kit  coarenlenti*  cuiqne. 

Bor.  JtvM  Pott,  ▼•  3]0 

He  knowi  what  bett  beflt*  Mch  cbaneter. 

We  have  already  taken  a  general  survey 
of  the  fable  and  characters  in  Milton's  Para<- 
dise  Lost  The  parts  which  remain  to  be 
considered,  according  to  Aristotie's  method, 
are  the  sentiments  and  the  language.  Be- 
fore I  enter  upon  the  first  of  these,  I  must 
advertise  my  reader,  that  it  is  my  deagn, 
as  soon  as  I  have  fini^ed  my  genenil  reflec- 
tions on  these  four  several  heads,  to  give 
particular  instances  oat  of  the  poem  which 
w  now  before  us,  of  beauties  and  imperfec- 
tions wUch  may  be  observed  under  each  of 
them,  as  also  «  such  other  particulars  as 
may  not  properly  fall  imder  any  of  them. 
This  I  thought  fit  to  premise,  that  the 
reader  may  not  judge  too  hastily  of  this 
piece  of  criticism,  or  look  upon  it  as  im- 
perfect, before  he  has  seen  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  it 

The  sentiments  in  an  e]MC  poem  are.  the 
thoughts  and  behaviour  whlcli  tBe  author 
ascr2>es  to  the  persons  whom  he  introduces. 
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an4  are  just  when  they  are  ccmfbrmable  to 
the  characters  of  the  several  persons.  The 
sentiments  have  likewise  a  relation  to  things 
as  well  persons,  and  are  then  perfect  when 
thejr  are  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  subject. 
If  in  either  of  these  cases  the  poet  endeavours 
to  ar^e  or  explain,  toma^fy  or  dimhiish, 
to  raise  love  or  hatred,  pity  or  terror,  or 
any  other  passion,  we  ought  to  consider 
whether  the  sentiments  he  makes  use  of 
are  proper  for  those  ends.  Homer  is  cen- 
surol  by  the  critics  for  his  defect  as  to  this 
particular  in  several  parts  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  though  at  the  same  time  those, 
who  have  treated  this  great  poet  with  can- 
dour, have  attributed  this  defect  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  It  wa»  the  fimlt 
of  the  age,  and  not  of  Homer,  if  there 
wants  that  delicacy  in  some  of  his  senti- 
ments, which  now  appears  in  the  works  of 
men  of  a  much  inferior  genius.  Beddes, 
if  there  are  blemishes  in  any  particular 
thoughts,  there  is  an  infinite  beauty  in  the 
greatest  part  of  them.  In  short,  if  there 
are  many  poets  who  would  not  have  fiallen 
into  the  meanness  of  some  of  his  sentiments, 
there  are  none  who  could  have  risen  up  to 
the  greatness  of  otiiers.  Virgil  has  excel- 
led tul  others  in  the  propriety  of  his  senti- 
ments. Milton  shines  likewise  very  much 
in  this  particular:  nor  must  we  omit  one 
consideration  which  adds  to  his  honour 
and  reputation.  Homer  and  Virgil  intro- 
duced persons  whose  characters  are  com- 
monly known  among  men,  and  such  as  are 
to  be  met  with  either  in  history,  or  in  or- 
dinary conversation.  Milton's  characters, 
most  of  them,  lie  out  of  nature,  and  were 
to  be  formed  purely  by  his  own  inventim. 
It  shows  a  greater  genius  in  Shakspeare  to 
have  drawn  his  CaUban,  than  his  Hotspur, 
or  Julius  Cxsar:  the  one  was  to  be  sup- 
plied out  of  his  own  imagination,  whereas 
the  other  might  have  been  formed  upon 
tradition,  history  and  observation.  It  was 
much  easier  therefore  for  Homer  to  find 
proper  sentiments  for  an  assembly  of  Gre- 
cian generals,  than  for  Milton  to  diversify 
his  infernal  council  with  proper  charac- 
ters, and  inspire  them  with  a  variety  of 
sentiments.  The  loves  of  Dido  and  iflEneas 
are  only  copies  of  what  has  passed  between 
other  persons.  Adam  and  Eve,  before  the 
fall,  are  a  different  species  from  that  of 
mankind,  who  are  descended  from  them; 
and  nraie  but  a  poet  of  the  most  unb<iund»l 
invention,  and  the  most  exquisite  judgment, 
could  have  filled  their  conversation  and 
behaviour  with  so  many  apt  circumstances 
during  their  state  of  innocence. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  an  epic  poem  to 
be  filled  with  such  thoughts  as  are  natural, 
unless  it  abound  also  with  such  as  are  sub- 
lime. Virgil  in  this  particular  falls  short 
of  Homer.  He  has  not  indeed  so  many 
thoughts  that  arc  low  and  vulgar;  but  at 
the  same  time  has  not  so  many  thoughts 
that  are  sublime  and  noble  Tlte  truth  of 
it  is,  Virgil  sdldom  rises  into  very  astoo- 


Isliing  sentiments,  where  he  is  not  fired 
by  the  Iliad.  He  every  where  charms 
and  pleases  us  by  the  force  of  his  own 
genius;  but  seldom  elevates  and  transports 
us  where  he  does  not  fetch  his  hints  from 
Homer. 

Milton's  chief  talent,  and  indeed  his  dis- 
tinguishing excellence,  lies  in  the  sublimity 
of  his  thoughts.  There  are  others  of  the 
modems  who  rival  him  in  every  other  part 
of  poetry;  but  in  the  greatness  of  his  senti- 
ments he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets  both 
modem  and  ancient.  Homer  only  excepted. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  imagination  of  man 
to  distend  itself  with  greater  ideas,  than 
those  which  he  has  laid  together  in  his 
first,  second,  and  sixth  books.  The  seventh, 
which  describes  the  creation  of  the  worid, 
is  likewise  wonderfiilly  sublime,  though 
not  so  apt  to  stir  up  emotion  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  nor  consequently  so  perfect 
in  the  epic  way  of  writing,  because  it  i» 
filled  with  less  action.  Let  the  judicious 
reader  compare  what  Longinus  has  ob- 
served on  several  passages  in  Homer,  and 
he  will  find  parallels  for  most  of  them  in 
the  Paradise  Lost. 

From  what  has  been  said  .we  may  infer, 
that  as  there  are  two  kinds  'of  sentiments, 
the  natural  and  the  sublime,  which  are 
always  to  be  pursued  in  an  heroic  poem, 
there  are  also  two  kinds  of  thoughts  which 
are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Tne  first  are 
such  as  are  affected  and  unnatural;  the 
second  such  as  are  mean  and  \'ulgar.  As 
for  the  first  kind  of  thoughts,  we  meet  with 
little  or  nothing  that  is  hke  them  in  ATirgil. 
He  has  none  of  those  trifling  points  and 
puerilities  that  are  so  often  to  be  met  with 
in  Ovid,  none  of  the  epigrammatic  turns  of 
Lucan,  none  of  those  swelling  sentiments 
which  are  so  frequent  ift  Statius  and  Clau- 
dian,  none  of  those  mixed  embellishments 
of  Tasso.  Every  thing  is  just  and  natural. 
His  sentiments  show  that  he  had  a  perfect 
insight  into  human  nature,  and  that  he 
knew  every  thing  which  was  the  most 
proper  to  aifect  it. 

Mr.  Dryden  has  in  some  places,  which  I 
may  hereafter  take  notice  of,  misrepresen- 
ted Virgil's  way  of  thinking  as  to  this  par- 
ticular, m  the  translation  he  has  given  us  of 
the  ^neid.  I  do  not  remember  that  Homer 
any  where  falls  into  the  faults  above-men- 
tioned, which  were  indeed  the  false  refine- 
ments of  later  ages.  Milton,  it  must  be 
confessed,  has  sometimes  erred  in  this  re- 
spect, as  I  shall  show  more  at  large  in  an- 
other paper;  though  considering  how  all 
the  poets  of  the  age  in  which  he  writ  were 
infected  with  this  wrong  way  of  thinking, 
he  is  rather  to  be  admired  that  he  did  not 
give  more  into  it,  than  that  he  did  some- 
times comply  with  the  vicious  taste  which 
still  prevails  so  much  among  modem 
writers. 

But  since  several  thoughts  may  be  natu 
ral  which  are  low  ami  grovelling,  an  epe 
poet  should  not  cmly  avoid  such  sentimratf 
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u  are  unnatural  or  aflfected,  but  also  mch 
as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  Homer  has  opened 
a  great  field  <rf  rsuUery  to  men  rf  more 
delicacy  and  greatness  of  genius,  by  the 
homeliness  of  some  of  his  sentiments.  Bat 
as  I  have  before  said,  these  are  rather  to 
be  imputed  to  the  simplicitjf  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  to  -vrhjch  1  may  also  add, 
of  that  in  which  he  described,  than  to  any 
imperfection  in  that  divine  poet  2Mlus, 
among  the  ancients,  and  Monsieur  Perrault, 
among  the  modems,  pushed  their  ridicule 
very  far  upon  him,  on  account  of  some 
such  sentiments.  There  is  no  blemish  to 
be  observed  in  Virgil  under  this  head,  and 
but  a  very  few  in  Milton. 

I  shall  give  but  one  instance  of  this  im- 
propriety  of  thought  in  Homer,  and  at  the 
■ame  time  compare  it  with  an  instance  of 
the  same  nature,  both  in  Virgil  and  Milton. 
Sentiments  which  raise  laughter,  can  very 
seldom  be  admitted  with  any  decency  into 
ea  heroic  poem,  whose  business  it  is  to  ex- 
cite passion  of  amuch  nobler  nature.  Ho- 
mer, however,  in  his  characters  of  Vulcan 
and  Thersites,  in  his  story  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  in  his  behaviour  at  Irus,  and  in 
other  passages,  has  been  observed  to  have 
lapsed  into  the  burlesque  character,  and 
to  have  departed  from  that  serious  air 
which  seems  essential  to  the  magnificence 
of  an  epic  poem.  I  remember  but  one 
laugh  in  the  whole  £neid,  which  rises  in 
the  fifth  bocdc,  upon  Monztes,  where  he  is 
represented  as  thrown  overheard,  and  dry- 
ing himself  upon  a  rock.  But  this  piece 
of  mirth  is  so  well-timed,  that  the  severest 
critic  can  have  nothing  to  say  against  it; 
for  it  is  in  the  book  of  games  and  diversicms 
where  the  reader's  mind  may  be  supposed 
lofficienU^  relaxed  for  such  an  entertain- 
ment The  only  piece  of  pleasantry  in 
Paradise  Lost,  is  where  the  evU  spirits  are 
described  as  rallying  the  angels  upon  the 
success  of  their  new  invented  artillery. 
This  .i>assage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most 
exceptionable  in  the  whole  poem,  as  being 
nothing  else  but  a  string  of  puns,  and  those 
too  very  indifierent  ones. 


Nix  280.]   Monday,  January  21,  171i>13. 

Frindpibui  plft 


Saun  belMid  tbeir  pUfht, 

And  to  bit  mate*  tluM  in  deriaion  call'd : 

*0  IHettds,  wby  come  not  on  thnao  victon  prond  f 

Ere  wbile  tbey  fierce  were  coming,  and  when  we, 

To  entertain  tbem  fliir  with  apnfrmU 

And  breast  (what  could  we  more  1)  propounded 

tenm 
(yOmiiMlKMt,  itraight  they  changed  their  mindi, 
J^Imb  ay,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell 
Aa  tliey  would  dance ;  yet  for  a  dance  they  aeein'd 
Bomewbat  extraragant,  and  wild  ;  perlMpa ' 
Tat  joy  of  odbr'd  peace ;  but  I  auppose 
Ifoor  propoaaisonce  again  were  Aacrd, 
We  ahould  compel  tbem  to  a  quick  ruiut. 

To  wliom  tbna  Belial  in  like  gamesome  mood : 
I<eader,  tlie  terma  we  sent  were  tenmi  vtretifU, 
Viard  timlatU,  and  fbll  of  force  nrg'd  liooia ; 
mcta  a*  we  might  perceive  amoaed  them  all, 
And  stmaWsrf  mbny ;  who  receives  tliem  right. 
Bad  need  ftom  bead  to  foot  well  mArstsiid; 
Not  uxdenuti,  thia  gift  tbey  have  besides, 
Tbey  show  us  when  our  fbea  ma  ntt  i^rlfU.'' 

Thus  tbey  among  themselves  in  pleasant  vein 

fliood  aooflBnc— 

JHUtm's  Ptt.  iMt,  \>.  vi.  I.  M8,  *& 


)  virls  non  ultima  laua  est. 

Btr.  Ep.  irii.  Lib.  1.  3S. 

To  please  tbe  great  is  not  the  smallest  praise. 

Cruet 

Th£  desire  of  pleaang  makes  a  man 
agreeable  or  im  welcome  to  those  with  whom 
he  converses,  according  to  the  motive  from 
which  that  inclination  appears  to  flow.    If 
your  concern  for  ]deasing   others  arises 
from  an  innate  benevolence,  it  never  fallt 
of  success;  if  from  a  vanity  to  excel,  its 
disappointment  is  no  less  certain.    What 
we  call  an  i^jreeable  man,  is  he  who  is  en* 
dowed  with  the  natural  bent  to  do  accept 
table  things  from  a  delight  he  takes  in  them 
merely  as  such;   and  the  affectation  of 
that  character  is  what  ccostitutea  a  fop. 
Under  these  leaders  aac  may  draw  up  all 
those  who  may  make  up  any  manner  of 
figure,  except  in  dumb  show.    A  rational 
and  select  conversation  is  composed  ci  per- 
sons, who  have  the  talent  of  pleasing  witil 
delicacy  of  sentiment»  flowing  from  habit- 
ual chastity  of  thought;  but  mixed  compa- 
ny is  frequentiy  made  up  <£  pretenders  to 
mirth,  and  is  tuually  pestered  with  con- 
struned,  obscene,  and  painfiil  witticisms. 
Now  and  then  you  may  meet  with  a  man 
so  exactiy  formed  for  pleanng,  that  it  is  no 
matter  what  he  is  dang  or  saying,  that  is 
to  say,  that. there  need  be  no  manner  <rf 
importance  in  it,  to  make  him  gain  upon 
every  body  who  hears  or  behuds  him. 
This  felicity  is  not  the  ^X.  cS  nature  only, 
but  must  be  attended  with  happy  cireum- 
stancesi  which  add  a  dignity  to  the  familiar 
behaviour  which  distinguiwes  him  whom 
we  call  an  agreeable  man.     It  is  from  this 
that  every  body  loves  and  ecteeras  Polycar- 
pus.     He  is  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  and 
the  gaiety  of  life,  bnt  has  passed  tnrough 
very  conspicuous  scenes  in  it:  though  no 
soldier,  be  has  shared  the  danger,  and  ac- 
ted with  great  gallantly  and  generosity  on 
a  decisive  day  of  battie.    To  have  tnoae 
qualities  which  only  make  other  men  con- 
spicuous in  the  world  as  it  were  supernu- 
merary to  him,  is  a  circumstance  which 
gives  weight  to  his  most  indifferent  actions; 
for  as  a  known  credit  is  ready  cash  to  a 
trader,  so  is  acknowledged  merit  imme- 
diate distinction,  and  serves  in  the  place 
of  equipage  to  a  gentieman.    This  renders 
Polycarpus  graceful  in  mirth,   important 
in  business,  and  regarded  with  love  in  every 
onlinaiy   occurrence.     But  not  to  dweU 
upon  characters  which  have  such  particu- 
lar recommendations  \q  our  hearts,  let  us 
turn  our  thou^ts  rather  to  the  methods 
of  pleasing  which  must  carry  men  through 
the  worm  who  cannot  pretoid  to  snch  ad- 
vantages.   Falling  in  with  the  particular 
humour  or  manner  of  one  above  you,  ab- 
stracted from  the  general  rules  of  good  be- 
haviour, is  the  life  of  a  slave.    A  parasite 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  meanest  servant, 
but  th^t  the  footman  hires  himself  for 
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bodil3r  labour,  subjected  to  «)  and  come  at 
the  will  of  his  master,  but  the  other  gives 
up  his  very  soul:  he  is  prostituted  to  speak, 
and  professes  to  think  after  the  mode  of 
him  whom  he  courts.  This  servitude 
to  a  patron,  in  ^Ji  honest  nature,  would  be 
more  grievous  than  that  of  wearing  his 
livery;  therefore  we  will  speak  of  those 
.  methods  only  which  are  worthy  and  inge- 
nuous. 

The  happy  talent  of  pleasing  either  th»ee 
above  you  or  below  you,  seems  to  be  wholly 
owing  to  the  opinion  they  have  of  your  sin- 
cerity. This  quality  is  to  attend  the  agree- 
able man  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life;  and 
I  think  there  need  no  more  be  -said  in 
honour  of  it,  than  that  it  is  what  forces  the 
approbation  even  oi  your  opponents.  The 
guilty  man  has  an  nonour  for  the  judge 
who  with  justice  pronounces  gainst  him 
the  sentence  of  death  itsel£  The  author 
of  the  sentence  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  human  Uk,  tod 
passed  his  own  in  company  the  most  agree* 
able  that  ever  was  in  the  worid.  Augustus 
lived  amongst  his  friends,  as  if  he  had  his 
fortune  to  make  in  his  own  court.  Candour 
and  affability,  accompanied  with  as  much 
power  as  ever  mortal  was  vetted  with,  were 
what  made  him  in  the  utmost  manner 
iKreeablie  among  a  set  of  admirable  men, 
who  had  thoughts  too  high  for  ambition, 
and  views  too  large  to  be  gratified  by  what 
he  could  give  them  in  the  nispoEAl  of  an  em- 
pire, without  the  pleasure  of  their  mutual 
conversation.  A  certain  unanimity  of  taste 
and  judgment,  which  is  natural  to  all  of 
the  same  order  of  the  species,  was  the  l»nd 
of  this  society:  and  the  emperor  assumed 
no  figure  in  it,  but  what  he  thought  was  due 
from  his  private  talents  and  qualifications, 
as  they  contributed  to  advance  the  plea- 
sures and  sentiments  of  the  company. 

Cunning  people,  hvpocrites,  sdl  who  are 
but  half  virtuous,  or  half  wise,  are  incapa- 
ble of  tasting  the  refined  pleasure  of  such 
an  equal  company  as  could  wholly  exclude 
the  regard  of  fortune  in  their  conversations. 
Horace,  in  tiie  discourse  from  whence  I 
take  the  bint  of  the  present  s{>eculation, 
lays  down  excellent  rules  for  conduct  in 
conversation  with  men  of  power;  but  he 
speaks  with  an  air  of  one  who  had  no  need 
of  such  an  application  for  any  thing  which 
related  to  himself.  It  shows  he  understood 
what  it  was  to  be  a  skilfiil  courtier,  by  just 
admonitions  agunst  importunity,  andshow- 
iitg  how  forcible  it  was  to  speak  modestly 
of  your  own  wants.  There  is  indeed  some- 
thing so  shameless  in  taking  all  opportuni- 
ties to  speak  of  your  own  affairs,  that  he  who 
is  guilty  of  it  towards  him  on  -whom  he  de- 
pends, fares  like  the  beggar  who  exposes 
his  sores,  which,  instead  of  moving  com- 
passion, makes  the  man  he  begs  of  turn 
away  from  the  object 

I  cannot  tell  what  is  become  of  him,  but 
I  remember  about  sixteen  years  ago  an 
hooest  fellow,  who  so  justly  onderstooa  how 


disagreeable  the  mention  or  appearance  of 
his  wants  would  make  him,  that  I  have 
often  reflected  upon  him  as  a  ccunterpart 
of  Irus,  whom  I  have  formerly  mentioned. 
This  man,  whom  I  have  missed  for  some 
years  in  my  walks,  and  have  heard  was 
some  waj  emidoyed  about  the  army,  made 
it  a  maxim,  that  good  wigs,  delicate  linen, 
and  a  cheerfiil  air,  were  to  a  poor  depend- 
ent the  same  that  working  tools  are  to  a 
poor  artificer.  It  was  no  small  entertain- 
ment to  me,  who  knew  his  drcumstancea, 
to  see  him,  who  had  fasted  two  days,  attri- 
bute the  thinness  they  told  him  cf,  to  the 
violence  of  somegallantries  he  had  lately 
been  guilty  of.  The  skilAd  dissembler  car- 
ried on  this  with  the  utmost  address;  and 
if  any  suspected  his  affairs  were  narrow,  it 
was  attributed  to  indulging  himself  in  aome 
fashicHiable  vice  rather  than  an  irrewoach- 
able  poverty,  which  saved  his  credit  with 
those  on  whom  he  depended 

The  main  art  is  to  be  as  little  tranble- 
some  as  you  can,  and  make  all  you  hope  for 
come  rather  as  a  fovour  from  your  patron 
than  clum  from  you.  But  I  am  here  prat- 
ing of  wliat  is  the  method  of  pleasing  so  as 
to  succeed  in  the  world,  when  there  are 
crowds,  who  have,  in  city,  town  court,  and 
country,  arrived  at  condderable  aejuiri- 
tions,  and  yet  seem  incapable  of  acting  in 
any  constant  tenor  of  life,  but  have  gone  on 
from  one  successfii}  error  to  another:  there- 
fore I  think  I  may  shorten  this  inquiry  after 
the  method  of  pleasing;  and  as  the  old  beaO 
said  to  his  son,  once  for  all,  '  Prajr,  Jack, 
be  a  fine  gentieman;'  so  may  I  to  my 
reader,  abridge  my  introductions,  and  finish 
the  art  of  pleaang  in  a  word,  <  Be  rich.' 

1  • 


Na  281.]    Tuetday,  January  22, 1711-13. 

Fwtoribu*  inliitu  niiasUa  eonmlit  exU. 

Fir/.  .nklv.M 

Anzion*  tlw  raekinj  eatrmilt  be  teanlu. 

Having  already  given  an  account  of  the 
dissection  of  a  beau's  head,  with  the  seve- 
ral discoveries  made  on  that  cccasion,  I 
shall  here,  according  to  my  promise,  enter 
upon  the  dissection  of  a  coouette's  heart, 
and  communicate  to  the  public  such  parti- 
culars as  we  observed  in  that  curious  piece 
of  anatomy. 

I  should  perhaps  have  waived  this  un- 
dertaking, had  I  not  been  put  in  mind  of 
my  promise  by  several  or  my  unknown 
correspondents,  who  are  very  importunate 
with  me  to  make  an  example  of  the  co- 

?uette,  as  I"  have  already  done  of  the  beau, 
t  is  therefore  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  friends,  that  I  have  looked  over 
Uie  minutes  of  my  former  dream,  in  order 
to  (rive  the  public  an  exact  relation  of  it, 
which  I  shall  enter  upon  without  farther 
preface. 

Our  operator,  before  he  engaged  in  this 
visknary  dissection,  tdd  as,  that  there  was 
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nothing  in  his  art  more  difficult  than  to  lav- 
open  the  heart  of  a  coquette,  by  reason  of 
the  many  labyrinths  and  recesses  which 
are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  which  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  heart  of  any  other  animaL 

He  deared  as  first  m  all  to  observe  the 
pericardiuoi,  or  outward  case  of  the  heart, 
which  we  did  very  attentively;  and  by  the 
help  of  our  glasses  discerned  in  it  millions 
of  bttle  scars,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  ptnnts  of  innumerable 
darts  and  arrows,  that  from  time  to  time 
had  glanced  upon  the  outward  coat;  though 
we  could  not  discover  the  smallest  orifice, 
by  which  any  of  them  had  entered  and 
pierced  the  inward  substance. 

Every  smatterer  in  anatomy  knows  that 
this  pericardium,  or  case  of  the  heart,  con- 
tains in  it  a  thin  redf  lish  liquor,  supposed  to 
be  bred  from  the  vapours  which  exhale  out 
of  the  heart,  and,  being  stopped  here,  are 
condensed  into  this  watery  substance.  Upon 
examining  this  liquor,  we  found  that  it  had 
in  it  an  the  qualities  of  that  spirit  which  is 
made  use  of  in  the  thermometer,  to  show 
the  change  of  weather. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one 
of  the  company  assured  us  he  himself  had 
made  with  this  liquor,  which  he  found  in 
great  quantity  about  the  heart  of  a  coquette 
whom  ne  had  formerly  dissected.  He  af- 
firmed to  us,  that  he  had  actually  enclosed 
it  in  a  small  tube  made  after  the  manner  of 
a  weather-^ass_;  but  that  instead  of  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  variations  of  the  at- 
mosphere, it  showed  him  the  quaUty  of 
those  persons  who  entered  the  room  wnere 
h  stood.  He  affirmed  also  that  it  rose  at  the 
ap{)roach  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  an  an- 
broidered  coat,  or  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves; 
and  that  it  fell  as  soon  as  an  ill-shaped  pe- 
riwig, a  clumsy  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  un- 
fashionable coat  came  into  his  house.  Nay, 
he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  assure  us,  that 
upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  stood  by 
iC  the  liquor  mounted  very  sensibly,  and 
immediately  sunk  again  upon  his  looking 
serious.  In  short,  he  told  -us,  t.hat  he  knew 
very  well  by  this  invention,  whenever  he 
had  a  man  of  s^nse,  or  a  coxcomb  in  his 
room. 

Having  cleared  away  the  pericardium, 
or  case,  and  liquor  above-mentioned,  we 
came  to  the  heart  itself.  The  outward 
snrfece  of  it  was  extremely  slippery,  and 
the  mucro,  or  point,  so  very  cold  withal, 
that  upon  endeavouring  to  take  hold  if  it, 
it  glided  through  the  fingers  like  a  smooth 
piece  of  ice. 

The  fibres  were  turned  and  twisted  in 
a  more  intricate  and  perplexed  manner 
than  they  are  usually  found  in  other  hearts; 
insomuch  that  the  whole  heart  was  wound 
ap  together  in  a  Gordian  knot,  and  must 
have  nad  very  irregular  and  unequal  mo- 
tions, while  it  was  employed  in  its  vital 
fimctions. 

One  thing  we  thought  very  observable, 
luunely,  thi^  upon  exainiiung  all  the  ves- 


sels which  came  into  it,  or  issued  out  of  it, 
we  could  not  discover  any  communication 
that  it  had  with  the  tongue. 

We  could  not  but  take  notice  likewise, 
that  several  of  those  little  nerves  in  the 
heart  which  are  affected  by  the  sentiments 
of  love,  hatred,  and  other  passions,  did  not 
descend  to  this  l>efore  us  from  the  br^n, 
but  from  the  muscles  which  lie  about  the 
eye. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  my  hand,  I 
found  it  to  be  extremely  light,  and  conse- 

Suently  very  hc^ow,  which  I  did  not  won- 
er  at,  when,  upon  looking  into  the  inside 
of  it,  I  saw  multitudes  of  cells  and  cavities 
running  one  within  another,  as  our  histo- 
rians describe  the  apartments  of  Rosa< 
mond's  bower.  Several  of  these  little  hol- 
lows were  stuffed  with  innumerable  sorts 
of  trifles,  which  I  shall  forijear  giving  any 
particular  account  of,  and  shall  therefore 
only  take  notice  of  what  lay  first  and  up- 
permost; which,  upon  our  unfolding  it,  and 
applying  our  microscopes  to  it,  appeared  to 
be  a  flame-coloured  hood. 

We  are  informed  that  the  lady  of  this 
heart,  when  living,  received  the  addresses 
of  several  who  made  love  to  her,  and  did 
not  only  give  each  of  them  encouragement, 
but  made  every  one  she  conversed  with  be- 
lieve that  she  reg^arded  him  with  an  eye  of 
kindness;  for  which  reason  we  expected  to 
have  seen  the  impressions  of  multitudes  of 
faces  among  the  several  plaits  and  foldings 
of  the  heart;  but  to  our  great  surprise  not  a 
rin^le  print  of  this  nature  discovered  itsdf 
until  we  came  into  the  very  core  and  centre 
of  it.  We  there  observed  a  little  figure, 
which,  updn  applying  our  glasses  to  it,  ap- 
peared dressed  in  a  very  fantastic  manner. 
The  more  I  looked  upon  it,  the  more  I 
thought  I  had  seen  the  face  before,  but 
could  not  possibly  recollect  either  the  place 
or  time;  when  at  length,  one  of  the  com- 
pany, who  had  examined  this  figure  more 
nicely  than  the  rest,  showed  iis  plainly  by 
the  make  of  its  face,  and  the  several  turns 
of  its  features,  that  the  littie  idol  which 
was  thus  lodged  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
heart  was  the  deceased  beau,  whose  head  I 
gave  some  account  of  in  my  last  Tuesday's 
paper. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  dissection, 
we  resolved  to  make  an  exjjeriment  of  the 
heart,  not  being  able  to  determine  among 
ourselves  the  nature  of  its  substance,  which 
differed  in  so  many  particulars  from  that 
of  the  heart  in  other  females.  Accordingly 
we  laid  it  in  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  when 
we  observed  in  it  a  certain  salamandrine 
quality,  that  made  it  capable  of  living  in  the 
midst  trf  fire  and  flame,  without  being  con- 
sumed, or  so  much  as  ranged. 

As  we  were  admiring  this  sti-ange  phe- 
nomenon, and  standing  round  the  heart  in  a 
cirele,  it  gave  a  most  prodigious  sigh,  or  > 
rather  crack,  and  dispersed  all  at  once  in 
smoke  and  vapour.  This  imaginary  noise, 
whidi  me  thought  was  louder  than  the 
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burst  of  a  cannon,  produced  such  a  violent 
»hake  in  my  brain,  that  it  dissipated  the 
fumes  of'  sleep,  and  left  me  in  an  instant 
broad  awake.  L. 


Na  282.]     Wedneaday,  Jan.  23,  irH-12. 


-Spes  iDosrU  flitiiri. 


Jtrg,  JKn.  vif f .  SBO. 
Bopet  tod  ftara  is  eqaal  balance  ]Bii.—DTfin. 

It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  erery  man 
is  full  of  complaints,  and  constantly  utter- 
ing sentences  against  the  fickleness  of  for- 
tune, when  people  generally  bring  upon 
themselves  all  the  calamities  they  fall  into, 
and  are  constantly  heaping  up  matter  for 
theirown  sorrow  and  disappointment.  That 
which  produces  the  greatest  part  of  the  de- 
lusions of  mankind,  is  a  false  hope  which  peo- 
ple indulge  with  so  sanguine  a  flattery  to 
themselves,  that  their  hearts  are b«it  upon 
fantastical  advantages  which  they  had  no 
reason  to  believe  should  ever  have  arrived 
to  them.  By  this  unjust  measure  of  calcu- 
lating their  happiness,  they  often  mourn 
with  real  affliction  for  imaginary  losses. 
When  I  am  talking  of  this  unhappy  way  of 
accounting  for  ourselves,  I  cannot  but  re- 
flect upon  a  particular  set  of  people,  who. 
In  thar  own  favour,  resolve  every  thing 
that  is  possible  into  what  is  probable,  and 
then  reckon  on  that  probability  as  on  what 
must  certainly  happen.  Will  Honeycomb, 
upon  my  obserring  his  looking  on  a  lady 
with  some  particular  attention,  gave  me  an 
account  of  the  g^reat  distresses  which  had 
laid  waste  her  very  fine  face,  and  had 
given  an  lur  of  melancholy  to  a  very  agree- 
able person.  That  lady,  and  a  couple  of 
asters  of  hers,  were,  said  Will,  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  greatest  fortunes  about  town; 
out  without  having  any  loss,  by  bad  tenants, 
by  bad  securities,  or  any  damage  by  sea  or 
land,  are  reduced  to  very  narrow  circum- 
stances. They  were  at  that  time  the  most 
inaccessible  haughty  beauties  in  town;  and 
their  pretensions  to  take  upon  them  at  that 
unmerciful  rate,  were  raised  upon  the  fol- 
lowing scheme,  according  to  which  all  their 
lovers  were  answered. 

'  Our  fother  is  a  youngish  man,  but  then 
our  mother  is  somewhat  older,  and  not 
Ukely  to  have  any  children;  his  estate  be- 
ing 800/.  fier  annum,  at  twenty  years  pur- 
chase, is  worth  16,000/.  Our  uncle,  who 
is  above  fifty,  has  400/.  fter  annum,  which 
at  the  aforesaid  rate,  is  8,000/.  There  is  a 
widow  aunt,  who  has  10,000/.  at  her  own 
lUspnsal,  left  by  her  husband,  and  an  old 
maiden  aunt,  who  has  6,000/.  Then  our 
father's  mother  has  900/.  fier  annum,  which 
is  worth  18,000/.  and  1,000/.  each  of  us  has 
of  our  own,  which  cannot  be  taken  from 
us.  These  summed  up  together  stand 
tbus»— 


[Na283. 

«16,000 
8,000 

16,000 

18  000 
Own    -  - 1000  each,      sloOO 


Father's  -----  800 
Uncle's 400 

A-nfs-.-j^ai 
Grandmother's  -    900 


Total, 


61.000 


This  equally  divided  between  us  three, 
amounts  to  20,000/.  each  :  an  allowance 
being  given  for  enlargement  upon  common 
fame,  we  may  lawfully  pass  for  30,000/. 
fortunes.' 

In  prospect  of  this,  and  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  personal  merit,  every  one  was 
contemptible  in  their  eyes,  and  they  re- 
fused those  offers  which  had  been  frequently 
made  them.  But  mark  the  end.  The  mother 
dies,  the  father  is  married  again,  and  has 
a  son;  on  him  was  entailed  the  father's, 
uncle's,  and  graidmother's  estate.  This 
cut  off  42,000i  The  maiden  aunt  married  a 
tall  Irishman,  and  with  her  went  the  6,000i 
The  widow  died,  and  left  but  enough  to 
pay  her  debts  and  bury  her;  so  that  there 
remained  for  these  three  prls  but  thdr 
own  1,000/.  They  had  by  this  time  pissed 
their  prime,  and  got  on  the  wrong  ade  of 
thirty;  and  must  pass  the  remainder  of 
their  days  upbraiding  mankind  that  they 
mind  nothing  but  money,  and  bewailing- 
that  virtue,  sense,  and  modesty,  are  had  at 
present  in  no  manner  of  estimation. 

I  mention  this  case  of  ladies  before  any 
other,  because  it  is  the  most  irreparable^ 
for  though  youth  is  the  time  least  capable 
of  reflection,  it  is  in  that  sex  the  only  sea- 
son in  which  they  can  advance  their  for- 
tunes. But  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
men,  we  see  such  cfowds  unhappy,  from 
no  other  reason  but  an  ill-grounded  hope, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  they  rather 
deserve,  our.  pity  or  contempt  It  is  not 
unpleasant  to  see  a  fellow,  grown  old  in 
attendance,  and  after  having  passed  half  a 
life  in  servitude,  call  himself  the  unhap- 
piest  of  all  men,  and  pretend  to  be  disap- 
pointed, because  a  courtier  broke  his  woro. 
He  that  promises  himself  any  thing  but 
what  may  naturally  arise  from  his  own 

Sroperty  or  labour,  and  goes  beyond  the 
esire  of  possesang  above  two  parts  in 
three  even  of  that,  Uys  np  for  himself  an 
increasing  heap  of  aiBictions  and  disap- 
pointments. Tnere  are  but  two  means  m 
the  world  erf  gaining  by  other  men,  and 
these  are  by  bemg  either  ^reeable  or  con- 
sidend>le.  The  generality  of  mankind  do 
all  things  for  their  own  sakes;  and  when 
you  hope  any  thing  from  persons  above 
you,  if  you  cannot  say, '  I  can  oe  thus  agree- 
id)le,  or  thus  serviceable,'  it  is  ridiculous 
to  pretend  to  the  dignity  of  being  unfortu- 
nate when  they  leave  you;  you  were  bju- 
dicious  in  hoping  for  any  other  than  to  be 
neglected  for  such  as  can  come  within 
these  descriptions  of  being  capable  to 
please,  or  serve  your  patran,  when. his 
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hnmour  or  interests  call  for  thdr  capacity 
either  way. 

It  woula  not,  methinks,  be  a  useless  com- 
parison between  the  con<Ution  of  a  man  who 
ihvma  all  the  pleasures  of  Ufe,  and  of  one 
who  makes  it  his  business  to  pursue  them. 
Hope  in  the  recluse  makes  his  austerities 
comfortable,  while  the  luxurious  man  gains, 
nothing^  but  uneasiness  from  his  enjoyments. 
What  is  the  difference  in  the  happmess  of 
him  who  is  macerated  by  abstinence,  and 
him  who  is  surfeited  with  excess?  He  who 
resigns  the  world  has  no  temptation  to 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  anger,  but  is  in  con- 
stant possesion  of  a  serene  mind:  he  who 
fcdlows  the  pleasures  of  it,  which  are  in 
their  very  nature  disappointing,  is  in  con- 
stant search  of  care,  solidbufe,  remorse, 
and  coofimon, 

•January  14, 171% 
'Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  young  wo- 
man, and  have  my  fortune  to  make,  for 
which  reason  I  come  constantly  to  church 
to  hear  divine  service,  and  make  conquests: 
but  one  great  hindrance  in  this  my  design 
is,  that  our  clerk,  who  was  once  a  gardener, 
has  this  Christmas  so  over-decked  the 
church  with  greens,  that  he  has  quite 
spoiled  my  prospect;  insomuch  that  I  have 
scarce  seen  the  young  baronet  I  dress  at 
these  three  weeks,  though  we  have  both 
been  very  constant  at  our  devotions,  and  do 
not  sit  above  three  pews  off.  The  church, 
as  it  is  now  equipped,  looks  more  like  a 
green-house  than  a  place  of  worship.  The 
ntiddle  aisle  is  a  very  pretty  shady  walk, 
and  the  pews  look  like  so  many  arbours  on 
each  side  of  it  The  pulpit  itself  has  such 
clusters  of  ivy,  holly,  ana  rosemary  about 
it,  that  a  light  fellow  in  our  pew  took  occa- 
sion to  say,  that  the  congregation  heard  the 
word  out  of  a  bush,  like  Moses.  Sir  An- 
thony Love's  pew  in  particular  is  so  well 
hedged,  that  all  my  batteries  have  no  effect. 
I  am  obliged  to  shoot  at  random  among  the 
boughs,  without  taking  any  manner  of  aim. 
Mr.  Spectator,  unless  you  will  give  orders 
for  removing  these  greens,  I  shall  grow  a 
very  awkward  creature  at  church,  and  soon 
have  little  else  to  do  there  but  to  say  my 
prayers.  I  am  in  haste,  dear  nr,  your  most 
(^>edient  servant, 
T.  'JENNY  SIMPER." 


Na  283.]     Thursday,  Jan.  24,  1711-12. 

Mafiiter  ntii  liigeiii<|M  Uijltor 
Vanler—  Pen.  Frtbf,  vwr.  10. 

Nceaaitj  ii  Ibe  mother  of  iaTeation. 

£■/ fill  Pmurit. 

LnciAN  rallies  the  philosophers  in  his 
time,  who  could  not  agree  whether  they 
riiould  admit  riches  into  the  number  of  real 
goods;  the  professors  of  the  severer  sects 
threw  them  quite  out,  whUe  others  as  re- 
Kdntely  inserted  them. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  as  the  world- 
grew  more  polite,  the  rigid  doctrines  of  the 


first  were>  wholly  discarded;  and  I  do  not 
find  any  one  so  hardy  at  present  as  to  deny 
that  there  are  very  great  advantages  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  fortune.  Indeed 
the  Dcst  and  wisest  of  men,  though  they 
may  possibly  despise  a  good  part  of  those 
thing^  which  the  world  calls  pleasures, 
can,  1  think,  hardly  be  insensible  of  that 
weight  and  dignity  which  a  moderate  share 
of  wealth  adds  to  their  characters,  counsels, 
and  actims. 

We  find  it  is  a  general  complaint  in  pro- 
fessions and  trades,  that  the  nchest  mem- 
bers of  them  are  chiefly  encouraged;  and 
this  is  falsely  imputed  to  the  ill-nature  of 
manlund,  who  are  bestowing  their  favours 
on  such  as  least  want  them.  Whereas,  if 
we  fairly  consider  their  proceedings  in  this 
case,  we  shall  find  them  founded  on  un- 
doubted reason:  since,  supposing  both  equal 
in  their  natural  integrity,  I  ought,  in  com- 
mon prudence,  to  fear  foul  play  from  an  in- 
digent person,  rather  than  from  one  whose 
circumstances  seem  to  have  placed  him 
above  the  bare  temptation  of  money. 

This  reason  also  makes  the  common- 
■wealth  regard  her  richest  subjects,  as  those 
who  are  most  concerned  for  her  quiet  and 
interest,  and  consequently  fittest  to  be  in- 
trusted with  her  highest  emplojrments.  On 
the  contrary,  Catiline's  saying  to  those 
men  of  despierate  fortunes,  who  applied 
themselves  to  him,  and  of  whom  he  tftter- 
wards  composed  his  army,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  hope  for  but  a  civil  war,  was 
too  true  not  to  make  the  impressions  he 
desired. 

I  believe  I  need  not  fear  but  that  what  I 
have  s^d  in  praise  of  money,  will  be  more 
than  sufiicient  with  most  of  my  readers  to 
excuse  the  subject  of  my  present  paper, 
which  I  intend  as  an  essay  on  the  ways  to 
raise  a  man's  fortune,  or  the  art  of  growing 
rich. 

The  first  and  most  infallible  method  to- 
wards the  attaining  of  this  end  is  thrift. 
All  men  are  not  equally  qualified  for  getting 
money,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one 
alike  to  practice  this  virtue,  and  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  persons,  who,  if  they 

g lease  to  reflect  on  their  past  lives,  will  not 
nd  that  had  they  saved  all  those  little 
sums  which  they  have  spent  unnecessarily, 
they  might  at  present  have  been  masters 
of  a  competent  fortune.  Diligence  justly 
claims  the  next  place  to  thrift.  I  find 
both  these  excellently  well  recommended 
to  common  use  in  the  tiiree  following  Italian 
proverbs: 

Never  to  do  that  by  praxy  which  yon  can  do  yoomlf. 
Never  defer  that  till  to-morrow  which  you  caa  dn  to-day 
Never  neglect  •mall.mattera  and  expeaiea. 

A  third  mstrument  of  growing  rich,  is 
method  in  business,  which,  as  well  as  the 
two  former,  is  also  attainable  by  persons  of 
the  meanest  capacities. 

The  famous  De  Witt,  one  of  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
being  asked  by  a  friend  bow  he  was  able  to 
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despatch  that  mnlthnde  of  afiiurs  in  which 
he  was  engag;ed?  replied,  that  his  whole 
art  consisted  in  doing  one  thing  at  once. 
*  If,'  says  he,  •  I  have  any  necessary  des- 
patches to  make,  I  think  of  nothing  else 
until  those  are  finished:  if  any  domestic 
•ifairs  require  my  attention,  I  give  myself 
up  wholly  to  them  until  they  are  set  in 
order.' 

In  short,  we  often  see  men  of  dull  and 
phlegmatic  tempers  arriving  to  ereat  es- 
tates, by  making  a  regular  and  orderiy  dis- 
position of  their  business,  and  that  without 
It  the  greatest  parts  and  most  lively  imagi- 
nations rather  puzzle  their  afiairs,  than 
bring  them  to  an  happy  issue. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  I  may 
lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  every  man  of 
good  common  sense  may,  if  he  pleases,  in 
bis  particular  station  of  life,  most  certainly 
be  nch.  The  reason  why  we  sometimes  see 
that  men  of  the  greatest  capacities  are  not 
to,  is  either  because  they  desfHse  wealth  in 
comparison  of  something  else;  or  at  least 
are  not  content  to  be  getting  an  estate,  un- 
less they  may  do  it  in  their  own  way,  and 
at  the  same  time  enjoy  all  the  pleasures 
and  gratifications  of  life. 

But  besides  these  ordinary  forms  of  grow- 
ing rich,  it  roust  be  allowed  that  there  is 
room  for  genius  as  well  in  this  as  in  all  other 
circumstances  of  life. 

Though  the  ways  of  getting  money  were 
long  since  very  numerous,  and  though. so 
many  new  ones  have  been  found  out  of  late 
Tears,  there  is  certainly  still  remaining  so 
lar^  a  field  for  invention,  that  a  man  of 
an  mdifferent  head  might  easily  sit  down 
and  draw  up  such  a  plan  for  the  conduct 
and  support  of  his  lite,  as  was  never  yet 
once  thought  oi. 

We  dwly  see  methods  put  in  practice  by 
hungry  and  ingenious  men,  which  demon- 
strate the  power  of  invention  in  this  par- 
ticular. ' 

It  is  reported  of  Scaramouch,  the  first 
famous  Italian  comedian,  that  being  at  Paris 
and  in  great  want,  he  bethought  himself  of 
constantiy  plying  near  the  door  of  a  noted 
perfiiAner  m  that  city,  and  when  any  one 
came  out  who  had  been  buying  snuif,  never 
&ilcd  to  desire  a  taste  of  them:  when  he 
had  got  together  a  quantity  made  up  of 
Mveral  different  torts,  he  told  it  again  at  a 
lower  rate  to  the  same  perfumer,  who  find- 
ing out  the  trick,  called  it «  Tabae  de  mille 
jfeurt,'  or  'Snuff  of  a  thousand  lowers.' 
The  story  farther  tells  us,  that  by  this 
means  he  got  a  very  comfortable  subsist- 
ence, until  making  too  much  haste  to  grow 
rich,  he  one  day  took  such  an  unreasonable 
pinch  out  of  the  box  of  a  Swiss  officer,  as 
engaged  him  in  a  quarrel,  and  obliged  him 
to  quit  this  ingenious  way  of  life. 

Nor  can  I  in  this  place  omit  doing  justice 
to  a  youth  of  my  own  country,  who,  though 
he  b  scarce  yet  twelve  years  old,  has  with 
great  industry  and  application  attained  to 
ueartof  beaoBgtbc  gnuudien  maicb  oo 


his  chin.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  by 
this  means  he  does  not  only  maintain  him- 
self and  his  mother,  but  that  he  is  laying  up 
money  every  day,  with  a  design,  if  the  war 
continues,  to  purchase  a  drum  at  least,  if 
not  a  pair  of  colours. 

I  shall  conclude  these  instances  with  the 
device  of  the  famous  Rabelais,  when  he 
was  at  a  great  distance  from  Paris,  and 
without  money  to  bear  his  expenses  thither. 
The  ingenious  author  being  thus  sharp-set, 
got  together  a  convenient  quantity  of  brick- 
oust,  and  having  disposed  of  it  into  several 
papers,  writ  upon  one,  'Poison  for  mon- 
sieur;' upon  a  second,  '  Poison  for  the  dau- 
Shin, '  and  on  a  third, '  Poison  for  the  king.' 
[aving  made  a  provinon  for  the  Rovid 
family  of  France,  he  laid  his  papers  so  titat 
his  landlord,  who  was  an  inquisitive  man, 
and  a  good  subject,  might  get  a  ught  of 
them. 

The  plot  succeeded  as  he  deared.  The 
host  gave  immediate  intelligence  to  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  secretary  pre- 
sentiy  sent  down  a  special  messenger,  who 
brought  up  the  traitor  to  court,  and  pro- 
vided him  at  the  king's  expense  with 
proper  accommodations,  on  the  road.  As 
soon  as  he  appeared,  he  was  known  to  be 
the  celebrated  Rabelais,  and  his  powder 
upon  examination  being  found  very  inno- 
cent, the  jest  was  only  laughed  at;  for  which 
a  less  eminent  droll  would  have  been  tent 
to  the  galleys. 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doubUessbe 
still  varied  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which 
would  arise  such  branches  as  have  not  yet 
been  touched.  The  famous  Doily  is  still 
fresh  in  every  one's  memory,  who  raised  a 
fortune  by  finding  out  materials  for  such 
stuffs  as  might  at  once  be  cheap  and  gen 
teel.  I  have  heard  it  affirmea,  that  liad 
not  he  discovered  this  frugal  method  of 
gratifying  our  pride,  we  should  hardly  have 
been  able  to  carry  on  the  last  war. 

I  regard  trade  not  (aily  as  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  commonwealth  in  general, 
but  as  the  most  natural  and  likely  method 
of  making  a  man's  fortune;  having  observed 
since  my  Deing  a  Spectator  in  the  world, 
greater  estates  got  about  'Change,  than  at 
Whitehall  or  Saint  James's.  I  believe  I 
may  also  add,  that  the  first  acquiations  are 
generally  attended  with  more  satis&ction, 
and  as  good  a  conscience. 

I  must  not  however  close  this  essay, 
without  observing  that  what  has  been  said 
is  only  intended  for  persons  in  the  common 
ways  of  thriving,  and  is  not  designed  for 
those  men  who  m>m  low  beginnings  push 
themselves  up  to  the  top  of  states,  and  the 
most  considerable  figures  in  life.  My 
maxim  of  saving  is  not  designed  for  such 
as  these,  «nce  nothing  is  more  usual  thac 
for  thrift  to  disappoint  the  ends  of  ambi- 
tion; it  being  almost  impossible  that_  the 
mind  should  be  intent  upon  trifles,  while  it 
it  at  the  tame  time  forming  tome  great  de> 
ngn. 
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I  may  therefore  compare  these  men  to  a 
peat  p«et,  who,  as  Lon^nus  says,  while  he 
IS  fiiU  of  the  most  ma^ificent  ideas,  is  not 
alwajrs  at  leisure  to  mind  the  little  beauties 
and  niceties  of  his  art 

I  would,  however,  have  all  my  readers 
take  great  care  how  they  mistake  thera- 
•elvea  for  uncommon  geniuses,  and  men 
above  rule,  since  it  is  very  easy  for  them 
to  be  deceived  in  this  particular.         X. 


Na  284.]    Friday,  January  25, 1711-12. 

PeatlwIiBi  Iwaes  Uloniai  maa  ieria  iado.* 

FlTt.SeLyi\.n. 
Tbete  miitli  M  •ham,  I  Ud  my  buaiaeaa  wait. 

Ah  affected  behaviour  is  without  ques- 
tion a  very  peat  charm;  but  under  the 
nation  of  oeing  unconstrained  and  disen- 
gaged, people  take  upon  them  to  be  uncon- 
cerned m  any  duty  ot  life.  A  general  ne- 
gligence is  what  they  assume  upon  all 
occasoos,  and  set  up  for  an  aversion  to  all 
manner  of  business  and  attention.  '  I  am 
the  carelessest  creature  in  the  world,  I 
have  certainly  the  worst  memory  of  any 
man  living,'  are  frequent  expresrfons  in  tlie 
mouth  of  a  pretender  of  this  sort.  It  is  a 
professed  maxim  with  these  people  never 
to  thiiric;  there  is  something  so  solemn  in 
reflection,  they,  forsooth,  can  never  give 
themselves  time  for  such  a  way  of  employ- 
ing themselves.  It  happens  often  that  this 
sort  of  man  is  heavy  enough  in  his  nature 
to  be  a  good  profident  in  such  matters  as 
are  attainable  by  industry;  but  alas!  he  has 
such  an  ardent  desire  to  be  what  he  is  not, 
to  be  too  volatile,  to  have  the  faults  of  a 
person  of  spirit,  that  he  professes  himself 
the  most  unfit  man  living  for  any  manner 
of  application.  When  this  humour  enters 
into  the  head  of  a  female,  she  generally 
professes  sickness  upon  all  occasions,  and 
acts  all  things  with  an  indisposed  air.  She 
is  offended,  but  her  mind  is  too  lazy  to  raise 
her  to  anger,  therefore  she  lives  only  as 
actuated  by  a-  violent  spleen,  and  gentle 
scorn.  She  has  hardly  curiosity  to  listen 
to  scandal  of  her  acquaintance,  and  has 
never  attention  enough  to  hear  them  com- 
mended. This  afiRtctation  in  both  sexes 
makes  them  vain  of  being  useless,  and  take 
a  certain  pride  in  their  insignificancy. 

Opposite  to  this  folly  is  another  no  less 
unreasonable,  and  that  is,  the  'impertinence 
of  being  always  in  a  hurry.'  There  are 
those  who  visit  ladies,  and  beg  pardon, 
before  they  are  well  seated  in  their  chairs, 
that  they  just  called  in,  but  are  obliged  to 
attend  business  of  importance  elsewhere 
the  very  next  moment.  Thus  they  run 
from  place  to  place,  professing  that  they 
ate  obliged  to  be  still  m  another  company 
than  that  which  they  are  in.  These  per- 
aons  who  are  just  a  going  somewhere  else 

*  Tba  motto  orlfinally  praSxed  to  tliia  paper  waa, 
<  Armw  KM  txtrttt  iiurtia.— Hor.'  wbich  is  now  that 
•rWaM. 
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should  never  be  detained:  let  all  the  world 
allow  that  business  is  to  be  minded,  and 
their  affairs  will  be  at  an  end.  Their 
vanity  is  to  be  imyortuned,  and  compliance 
with  their  multiplicity  of  affairs  would  ef- 
fectually despatch  them.  The  travelling 
ladies,  who  have  half  the  town  to  see  in  an 
afternoon,  may  be  pardoned  for  being  in  a 
ccxistant  hurry;  but  it  is  inexcusable  in  men 
'  to  come  where  they  have  no  business,  to 
prt^ess  they  absent  themselves  where  they 
tiave.  It  has  been  remarked  by  some  nice 
observers  and  critics,  that  there  is  nothing 
discovers  the  true  temper  of  a  person  so 
much  as  his  letters.  I  have  by  me  two 
epistles,  which  are  written  by  two  people 
of  the  different  humours  above  mentioned. 
It  is  wonderful  that  a  man  cannot  observe 
upon  himself,  when  he  sits  down  to  write, 
but  that  he  will  gravely  commit  himself  to 

gaper  the  same  man  that  he  is  in  the  free- 
om  of  conversation.  I  have  hardly  seen 
a  line  from  any  of  these  gentiemen  but 
spoke  them  as  absent  from  what  they  were 
doing,  as  they  profess  they  are  when  they 
come  into  company.  For  the  folly  is,  that 
they  have  persuaded  themselves  they  really 
are  busy.  Thus  their  whole  time  is  spent 
in  suspense  of  the  present  moment  to  the 
next,  and  then  from  the  next  to  the  suc- 
ceeding, which,  to  the  end  of  life,  is  to  pass 
away  with  pretence  to  many  things,  and 
execution  oi  nothing. 

•  Sir, — ^The  post  is  just  going  out,  an^  I 
have  many  other  letters  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  write  this  evening,  out  I  could 
not  omit  making  my  compliments  to  you 
for  your  civilities  to  me  when  I  was  last  in 
town.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  so  fiill  of 
business,  that  I  cannot  tell  you  a  thousand 
things  which  I  have  to  say  to  you.  I  must 
desire  you  to  communicate  the  contents  of 
this  to  no  one  living;  but  believe  me  to  be, 
with  the  greatest  fidelity,  wr,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

•STEPHEN  COURIER.' 

'  Madam, — ^I  hate  writing,  of  all  things 
in  the  world;  however,  though  I  have  drank 
the  waters,  and  am  told  I  ought  not  to  use 
my  eyes  so  much,  I  cannot  forbear  writing 
to  you,  to  tdl  you  I  have  been  to  the  last 
degree  hipped  since  I  saw  you.  How  could 
you  entertain  such  a  thought,  as  that  I 
should  hrar  of  that  silly  fellow  with  pa- 
tience? Take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  no- 
thmg  in  it;  and  you  may  believe  it  when  so 
lazy  a  creature  as  I  am  undergo  the  pains 
to  assure  you  of  it,  by  taking  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  in  mv  hand.  Forgive  this;  you  know  I 
diall  not  often  offend  in  this  kind.  I  am 
very  much  your  servant, 

'BRIDGET  EITHERDOWN.* 

•  The  fellow  is  of  your  country  f  pr'ythee 
send  me  word,  however,  whether  he  has  so 
great  an  estate.' 

•Jan  24,  1713. 
•Mb.  Spectatob,— I  am  clerk  of  the 
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parish  from  whence  Mrs.  Simper  sends  her 
complaint,  in  your  Spectator  of  Wednesday 
last     I  must  begj  of  you  to  publish  this  as 
a  public  admonition  to  the  aforesaid  Mrs. 
Simper,  otherwise  all  my  honest  care  in 
the  disposition  of  the  greens  in  the  church 
will  have  no  effect:  I  shall  therefore,  with 
your  leave,  lay  before  you  the  whole  mat- 
ter.   I  was  formerly,  as  she  charges  me, 
for  several  years  a  gardener  in  the  county 
of  Kent:  but  I  must  absolutely  deny  that  it 
is  out  of  any  affection  I  retain  for  my  old 
employment  that  I  have  placed  my  greens 
80  liberally  about  the  church,  but  out  of  a 
^uticular  spleen  I  conceived  against  Mrs. 
Simper  (ana  others  of  the  same  sisterhood) 
some  time  aga     As  to  herself,  I  had  one 
day  set  the  hundredth  psalm,  and  was  nng- 
ing  the  first  line  in  order  to  put  the  congre- 
gation into  the  tune;  she  was  all  the  while 
courtesving  to  Sir  Anthony  in  so  affect^ 
uid  indecent  a  manner,  that  the  indigna- 
tion I  conceived  at  it  made  me  forget  my- 
self so  far,  as  from  the  tune  of  that  psalm 
to  wander  into  Southwell  tune,  and  from 
thence  into  Windsor  tune,  still  unable  to  re- 
cover myself,  until  I  had  with  the  utmost 
confusion  set  a  new  one.  Nay,  I  have  often 
«een  her  rise  up  and  smile,  and  courtesy  to 
one  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church  in  the 
midst  of  a  Gloria  Patri;  and  when  I  have 
spoken  the  assent  to  a  prayer  with  a  long 
Amen,  uttered  with  decent  gravity,  she  has 
been  rolling  her  eyes  around  about  in  such 
a  manner,  as  plainly  showed,  however  she 
was  moved,  it  was  not  towards  a  heavenly 
object.    In  fine,  she  extended  her  con- 
quests so  far  over  the  males,  and  raised 
such  envy  in  the  females,  that  what  be- 
tween love  of  those,  and  the  jealousy  of 
these,  I  was  almost  the  only  person  that 
looked  in  a  prayer-book  all  church-time. 
I  had  several  projects  in  my  head  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  growing  mischief;  but  as  I  have 
long  lived  in  Kent,  and  there  often  heard 
how  the  Kentish  men  evaded  the  conquer- 
or, by  carrying  green  boughs  over  their 
heads,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  practising  this 
device  against  Mrs.  Simper.    I  find  Ihave 
preserved  many  young  men  from  her  eye- 
shot by  this  means,  therefore  humbly  prav 
the  boughs  may  be  fixed,  until  she  shall 

?'ve  security  for  her  peacieable  inteoticDS. 
our  humble  servant, 
T.        'FRANCIS  STERNHOLD.' 


Na  285.]  &Uurdat/,  January  26, 1711-13, 

Ne,  qaiomque  Dens,  qnlenDqus  adhibebitar  berot, 
Segali  eoupectu*  in  auro  super  et  oalro, 
Higret  In  obecuras  bumili  aermone  tabernaa ; 
Aat,  dam  viiat  humum,  nobe*  et  inania  captet 

Or.  JiTt  Put,  vm.  VI. 

But  Una  tbey  did  not  wrong  tbemielTaa  lo  mndi. 

To  nake  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king, 

(SIript  off  bM  golden  crown,  and  purpla  robe) 

Deecend  to  a  mechanic  dialect ; 

Wor  (to  avoid  such  meanneee)  loaring  higb, 

Wilb  tofij  iouad,  and  air;  notiona,  tj^ 


Having  already  treated  at  the  fable,  the 
characters,  and  sentiments  in  the  Paradise 
Lost,  we  are  in  the  last  place  to  consider 
the  language;  and  as  the  learned  world  is 
very  much  divided  upon  Milton  as  to  this 
point,  I  hope  they  wiU  excuse  me  if  I  ap- 
pear particular  in  any  of  my  opinions,  and 
incline  to  those  who  judge  the  most  advan- 
tageously of  the  author. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  language  of  an 
heroic  pmem  should  be  both  perspicuous 
and  suUime.  In  proportion  as  either  of 
these  two  qualities  are  wanting,  the  lan- 
guage is  imperfect  Perspicuity  is  the 
nrst  and  most  necessary  qualification;  inso- 
much that  a  good-natured  reader  some- 
times overiooks  a  littie  slip  even  in  the 
grammar  or  syntax,  where  it  is  impos^ble 
for  him  to  mistake  the  poet's  sense.  Of 
this  kind  is  that  passage  in  Milton,  wherdn 
he  speaks  of  Satan: 

Qod  and  bii  Son  except, 
Crested  thing  nought  vala'd  lia  nor  Annn'd : 

and  that  in  which  he  describes  Adam  and 
Eve: 

Adam  the  goodlieit  man  of  men  aince  bon 
Hia  lona,  we  fkireat  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  former  of  these 
passage,  according  to  the  natural  syntax, 
the  divine  persons  mentioned  in  the  first 
line  are  represented  as  created  beings;  and 
that,  in  the  other,  Adam  and  Eve  are  ccn- 
founded  with  their  ec«s  and  daughters. 
Such  littie  blemishes  as  these,  when  the 
thought  is  great  and  natural,  we  should 
with  Horace,  impute  to  a  pardonable  in- 
advertency,  or  to  the  weakjiess  of  human 
nature,  which  cannot  attend  to  each  nunute 
particular,  and  give  the  last  finishing  to 
every  urcumstance  in  so  long  a  work.  The 
andent  critics,  therefore,  who  were  actua- 
ted by  a  spirit  of  candour,  rather  than  that 
of  cavilling,  invented  certain  figures  of 
speech,  on  purposes  to  palliate  little  errors 
m  this  nature  in  the  writings  of  those  au- 
thors who  had  so  many  greater  b^uties  to 
atone  for  them. 

If  clearness  and  perspicuity  were  only 
to  be  consulted,  the  poet  woidd  have  no- 
thing else  to  do  but  to  clothe  his  thoughts 
in  the  most  plain  and  natural  expressions. 
But  since  it  often  happens  that  the  most  ob- 
vious phrases,  and  those  which  are  used  in 
ordinary  cmversation,  become  too  fiuniliar 
to  the  ear,  and  contract  a  kind  of  meanness 
by  passing  through  the  mouths  of  the  vul- 
gar; a  poet  shomd  take  particular  care 
to  guard  himself  against  idiomatic  ways  of 
sp«dting.  Ovid  and  Lucan  have  many 
poornesses  of  expression  upon  this  account, 
as  taking  up  with  the  first  phrases  that  of- 
fered, without  putting  themselves  to  the 
trouble  of  looking  after  such  as  would  not 
only  have  been  natural,  bat  also  elevated 
and  sublime.  Bfilton  has  but  few  failing* 
in  this  kind,  of  which,  however,  you  may 
meet  with  some  instances,  as  in  the  foUoW" 
ing  passages: 
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ISMbtm  aad  idlotf,  eranitM  and  Mm, 
White,  Mtck,  sod  gray,  with  all  trumpery, 

Bere  pilgrinu  roeni 

A  while  diacoarae  they  bold. 

No  fliar  laM  dinner  cool;  when  thu  befmn 

Onr  anthor 

VTbo  of  all  a(es  to  succeed,  but  fueling 
The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  carae 
My  head,  ill  fhre  our  anceator  impure. 
For  Ihia  we  aiay  tiunlc  Adam. 

The  great  masters  in  comporition  know 
very  well  that  many  an  elegant  phrase  be- 
comes improper  for  a  poet  or  an  orator, 
when  it  has  been  debased  by  common  use. 
For  this  reason  the  works  of  ancient  au- 
thors, which  are  written  in  dead  languages, 
have  a  ^;reat  advantage  over  those  which 
are  wntten  in  languages  that  are  now 
spoken.  Were  there  any  mean  phrases 
or  idioms  in  Virgil  or  Homer,  they  would 
not  shock  the  ear  of  the  most  delicate 
modem  reader,  so  much  as  they  would 
have  dene  that  of  an  old  Greek  or  Ro- 
man, because  we  never  hear  them  pro- 
nounced in  our  streets,  or  in  ordinary  con- 
versation. 

It  is  not  therefore  sufficient,  that  the 
langiu^  of  an  epic  poem  be  perspicuous, 
unless  It  be  also  sublime.  To  this  end  it 
ought  to  deviate  from  the  common  forms 
and  or^nary  phrases  of  speech.  The  Judg- 
ment of  a  poet  very  mucn  discovers  itseu 
in  shunning  the  common  roads  of  exprea- 
son,  without  faUinginto  such  waysof  speech 
as  may  seem  stiff  and  unnatural:  he  must 
not  swell  into  a  false  sublime,  by  endea- 
vouring to  avoid  the  other  extreme. 
Among  the  Greeks,  .Sschylus,  and  some- 
times Sophocle^  were  guilty  of  this  fault; 
among  the  Latins,  Claudian  and  Statius; 
and  among  our  own  cotmtrymen,  Sbak- 
speare  and  Lee.  In  these  authors  the 
affectation  of  greatness  often  hurts  the 
pers]Mcuity  of  tne  style,  as  in  many  others 
the  endeavour  after  perspiouty  prejudices 
its  greatness. 

Aristotle  has  observed,  that  the  idiomatic 
style  may  be  avoided,  and  the  sublime 
formed  by  the  following  methods.  First, 
by  the  use  of  metaphors;  such  are  those  of 


lapaiadia'd  in  one  anothefa  anna. 

And  in  hia  band  a  reed 

Stood  waving  tipt  with  fire. 

The  graaay  cMds  now  calvM 

flpaagled  with  eyei . 


Li  these,  and  innumerable  other  in- 
•tances,  the  metaphors  are  very  bold  but 
just:  I  must  however  observe,  that  the  metar 
phors  are  not  so  thick  sown  in  Milton, 
which  always  savours  too  much  of  wit: 
that  they  never  clash  with  one  another, 
which,  as  Aristotle  observes,  turns  a  sen- 
tence into  a  kind  of  an  enigma  or  riddle; 
and  that  he  seldom  has  recourse  to  them 
where  the  proper  and  natural  words  will 
doBS  welL 

_  Another  way  of  raising  the  language,  and 
ghring  it  a  poracal  turn,  is  to  make  use  of 


the  idioms  of  other  tongues.  Virml  is  full 
of  the  Greek  forms  of  speech,  which  the 
critics  call  Hellenisms,  as  Horace  in  his 
odes  abounds  with  them  much  more  than 
Virgil.  I  need  not  mention  the  several 
dialects  which  Homer  has  made  use  of  for 
this  end.  Milton,  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  with 
Aristotle's  rule,  has  infiised  a  great  many 
Latinisms,  as  well  as  Gnecisms,  and  some- 
times Hebraisms,  into  the  language  of  his 
poem;  as  towards  the  beginning  of  it 

Nor  did  they  sot  peroein  llie  evil  plight 

In  which  they  were,  or  the  Heice  paina  not  Ifeel, 

Tel  to  their  leneral'a  voice  they  aoon  obey'd — 

. ^Who  ihall  tempt  with  wand'ring  feet, 

Tlie  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyae; 
And  ttiroueh  tlw  palpable  obacure  find  out 
Hii  uncouth  way;  or  apread  hit  airy  flight 
Upborn  with  indeAtiaable  wlnga 
Over  tho  vaat  abrupt! 

So  both  aicend 

InthevltioneofGod .  JB*ck3. 

Under  this  head  may  be  reckoned  the 
placing  the  adjective  after  the  substantive, 
the  transposition  of  words,  the  turning  the 
adjective  into  a  substantive,  with  several 
other  foreign  modes  of  spee<^  which 
this  p>oet  has  naturalized,  to  give  his  verse 
the  g^reater  sound,  and  throw  it  out  of 
prose. 

The  third  method  mentioned  by  Aristo- 
tie,  is  what  threes  with  the  genius  of  the 
Greek  language  more  than  with  that  of  any 
other  tongue,  and  is  therefore  more  used 
by  Homer  than  by  any  othei  ,'x>et;  I  mean 
the  lengthening  of  a  phrase  bv  the  addition 
of  words,  which  may  either  be  inserted  or 
omitted,  as  also  by  the  extending  or  con- 
tracting of  particular  words  by  the  inser- 
titai  or  omission  of  certain  syllables.  Milton 
has  put  in  practice  this  method  of  nusing 
his  language,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  oat 
tongue  will  permit,  as  in  the  passa^  above 
mentioned,  eremite,  for  what  is  hermit 
in  common  discourse.  If  you  observe  the 
measiue  of  his  verse,  he  has  with  great 
judgment  suppressed  a  syllable  in  several 
woras,  and  shortened  those  d  two  syllables 
into  one;  by  which  method,  besides  the 
above  mentioned  advantage,  he  has  given 
a  greater  variety  to  his  numbers.  But  this 
practice  is  more  partictilarly  remarkable 
m  the  names  of  persons  and  countries,  as 
Beelzebub,  Hcssebon,  and  in  many  other 
particulars,  wherein  he  has  either  changed 
the  n&me,  or  made  use  of  that  which  is  not 
the  most  commonly  known,  that  he  might 
the  better  deviate  from  the  language  of  the 
vulgar. 

The  same  reason  recommended  to  him 
several  old  words,  which  also  makes  his 
poem  appear  the  more  venerable,  and  gives 
it  a  greater  air  of  antiquity. 

I  must  likewise  take  notice,  that  there 
are  In  Milton  several  words  of  his  own 
coining,  as  'cerberan,  miscreated,  hell- 
doomed,  embiyon,  atoms,  and  man^  others. 
If  the  reader  is  offended  at  this  hber^r  in 
our  EncpUsb  Poet,  I  would  recommend  to 
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him  a  discourse  in  Plutarch,  which  shows 
us  how  frequently  Homer  has  made  use  of 
the  same  libertv. 

Milton,  by  the  above-mentioned  helps, 
and  by  the  choice  of  the  noblest  words  and 

Ehrases  which  our  tongue  would  afford 
im,  has  carried  our-laneuage  to  a  greater 
height  than  any  of  the  Engush  poets  have 
ever  done  before  or  after  nim,  and  made 
the  sublimity  <it  his  style  equal  to  that  of 
his  sentiments. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  these 
observations  on  Milton's  style,  because  it  is 
in  that  part  of  him  in  which  he  appears 
the  most  singular.  The  remarks  I  have 
here  made  upon  the  practice  of  other  poets, 
with  my  observations  out  of  Aristotle,  will 
perhaps  alleviate  the  prejudice  which  some 
have  taken  to  his  poetn  upon  this  account; 
though,  after  all,  1  must  confessthat  I  think 
his  style,  though  admirable  in  general,  is 
in  some  places  too  much  stiffened  and  ob- 
scured by  the  frequent  use  of  those  me- 
thods which  Aristotie  has  preschbcd  for 
the  raiang  (k  it. 

This  redundancy  of  those  several  ways 
of  speech  which  Artstode  calls  'foreign  lan- 
guage, and  with  which  Milton  has  so  very 
much  enriched,  and  in  some  places  dark- 
ened the  language  of  his  poem,  was  the 
more  proper  for  his  use,  because  his  poem 
is  written  in  blank  veirse.  Rhyme,  with- 
out any  other  assistance,  throws  the  lan- 
guaf;e  off  from  prose,  and  very  often  makes 
an  indifferent  phrase  pass  unregarded;  but 
where  the  verse  is  not  built  upwi  rhymes, 
there  pomp  of  sound  and  energy  of  ex- 
prestion  are  indispensably  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  style  and  keep  it  from  falling  into 
the  flatness  of  prose. 

Those  who  have  not  a  taste  for  this  eleva- 
tion of  style,  and  are  apt  to  ridicule  a  poet 
when  he  departs  from  the  common  forms 
of  expression,  would  do  well  to  see  how 
Aristotle  has  treated  an  ancient  author 
called  Euclid,  for  his  insipid  mirth  upon 
this  occasion.  Mr.  Dryden  used  to  call 
these  sort  of  men  his  prose-critics. 

I  should,  under  this  head  of  the  language, 
consider  Milton's  numbers,  in  which  he  has 
made  use  of  several  elisions,  that  are  not 
customary  among  other  English  poets,  as 
may  be  particularly  observed  in  his  cut- 
ting off  the  letter  Y,  when  it  precedes  a 
vowel.  This,  and  some  other  innovations 
in  the  measure  of  his  verse,  has  varied  his 
numbers  in  such  a  manner,  as  makes  them 
incapable  of  satiating  the  ear,  and  clo5'ing 
the  reader,  which  the  same  uniform  mea- 
sure would  certainly  have  done,  and  which 
the  perpetual  returns  of  rhyme  never  fail 
to  do  in  long  narrative  poems.  I  shall  close 
these  reflections  upon  the  language  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  with  observing,  that  Milton  has 
copied  after  Homer  rather  than  Virgil  in 
the  length  of  bis  periods,  the  copiousness 
of  his  phrases,  and  the  running  of  his 
rerses  into  one  another. 

La* 


Na  286.]    Monday,  January  2S,irn'i3. 

Nomina  bonesta  iBcteodttHtnr  vitiia. 

Ttdt.  Ann.  Lib.  xiT.  e.  SL 

BpKioni  nvnes  m  lent  to  cover  vicet. 

'York,  Jaa-  18,  ini-12. 
«  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  pretend  not  to  in- 
form agentieman  of  so  much  taste,  whenever 
he  pleases  to  use  it  j  but  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  inform  your  readers,  that  there  is  a  false 
delicacy,  as  wdl  as  a  true  one.  True  deli- 
cacy, as  I  take  it,  connsts  in  exactness  of 
judgment  and  dignity  at  sentiment,  or,  if 
you  will,  purity  «  affection,  as  this  is  op- 
posed to  corruption  and  grossness.  There 
are  pedants  in  Dreeding,  as  well  as  in  learn- 
ing. The  eye  that  cannot  bear  the  light  is 
not  delicate,  but  sore.  A  good  constitution 
appears  in  the  soundness  and  vigour  of  the 
parts,  not  in  the  squeamishness  of  the  sto» 
mach ;  and  a  false  delicacy  is  affectation,  not 
politeness.  What  then  can  be  the  stand- 
ard of  delicacy,  but  truth  and  virtue?  Vir- 
tue, which  as  the  satirist  long  since  observed, 
is  real  honour;  whereas  the  other  distine- 
tions  among  mankind  are  merely  titulan 
Judging  by  that  rule,  in  my  opinion,  and 
in  that  of  many  of  your  virtuous  fenwle 
readers,  you  are  so  far  from  deservii^  Mr. 
Courtly**  accusation,  that  you  seem  toe 
gentle,  and  to  allow  too  many  excuses  far 
an  enormous  crime,  which  is  the  reproach 
of  the  age,  and  is  in  all  iu  branches  ai^ 
degrees  expressly  forbidden  by  that  reli- 
gion we  pretend  to  profess;  and  whose  laws, 
in  a  nation  that  calls  itself  Christian,  one 
would  think  should  take  place  of  Ouue 
rules  which  men  of  corrupt  mmds,  and 
those  of  weak  understandings,  ftrflow.  1 
know  not  any  thing  more  pemiaou*  to 
good  manners,  than  the  giving  fair  names 
to  foul  actions:  for  this  confounds  vice  and 
virtue,  and  takes  off  that  natural  horror  we 
have  to  evil.  An  innocent  creature,  who 
would  start  at  the  name  of  strumiiet,"  may 
think  it  pretty  to  be  called  a  mistress,  es- 
pecially if  her  seducer  has  taken  care  to 
inform  her,  that  an  union  of  heart  is  tiie 
principal  matter  in  the  sight  of  heaven, 
and  that  the  business  at  church  is  a  mere 
idle  ceremony.  Who  knows  not  that  the 
difference  between  obscene  and  n>od«t 
words  expresang  the  same  action,  consists 
only  in  the  accessary  idea;  for  there  » 
nothing  immodest  in  letters  and  syllaWcs. 
Fornication  and  adultery  are  modest  words, 
because  they  express  an  evU  action  as 
criminal,  and  so  as  to  excite  horror  aM 
aversion;  whereas  words  representmg  tne 
pleasure  rather  than  the  sin,  are,  tor  Uus 
reason,  indecent  and  dishonest.  Your  pa- 
pers would  be  chargeable  with  swneUung 
worse  than  mdeUcacy,  they  would  be  im- 
moral, did  you  treat  the  detestable  sins  a 
uncleanness  in  the  same  manner  as  ywi 
rally  an  impertinent  self-love,  and  an  aiv 
fill  glaijce;  as  those  laws  would  be  very 
unjust  that  should  chastise  maxaama 
petty  larceny  with  the  tUB9  puaiitaM"* 
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Even  delicacy  reaudres  that  the  inty  shown 
to  distressed  indigent  vickedness,  first 
betrayed  into  and  then  expelled  the  hat^ 
hours  of  the  brothel,  shoald  be  changed  to 
detestation,  when  we  conrnder  pampered 
vice  in  the  habitations  rf  the  wealthy.  The 
most  free  person  of  quality,  in  Mr.  Court- 
ly's  phiase;  that  is,  to  sixak  properiy,  a 
woman  of  figure  who  has  forgot  her  birth 
and  breeding,  dishonoured  her  relatims 
and  herself,  abeadoned  her  virtue  and  repu- 
tation, together  with  the  natural  modesty 
of  h«r  sex,  and  risked  her  very  soul,  is  so 
&r  from  deserving  to  be  treated  with  no 
worse  character  than  that  of  a  kind  woman, 
which  is,  doubtless,  Mr.  Courtly's  mean- 
ing, (if  he  has  any.)  that  tme  can  scarce  be 
too  severe  on  her,  inasmuch  as  she  sins 
against  greater  restraints,  is  less  exposed, 
and  Uable  to  fewer  temptations,  than  beauty 
in  poverty  and  distress.  It  is  hoped,  there- 
fore, sir,  that  you  will  not  lay  aside  yont 
generous  deagn  of  expoaiag  that  monstrous 
wickedness  of  the  town,  'wherd>7  a  muKi- 
tnde  c£  innocents  are  sacrificed  m  a  more 
harbaroQs  manner  than  those  who  were  <^- 
fered  to  Moloch.  The  unchaste  are  pw>- 
voked  to  see  their  vice  exposed,  and  the 
chaste  cannot  rake  into  such  filth  without 
danger  of  defilement;  but  a  mere  spectator 
may  look  into  the  bottom,  and  come  off 
without  partaking  in  the  guilt.  The  dmng 
so  will  convince  us  you  pursue  public  good, 
and  not  merely  your  own  advantage;  wit  if 
your  zeal  slackens,  how  can  one  help  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Courtly's  letter  is  but  a  feint 
to  get  off  from  a  subject,  in  which  either 
your  own,  or  the  private  and  base  ends  of 
others  to  whom  you  are  partial,  or  those 
of  whom  you  are  afraid,  would  not  endure 
a  reformation? — I  am,  sir,  your  liunble  ser- 
vant and  admirer,  so  long  as  you  tread  in 
the  paths  of  truth,  virtue,  and  honour.' 

•Trin.  ColL  Cantab.  Jan.  12, 1711-13. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — It  is  my  fortune  to 
have  a  chamber-fellow,  with  whom,  thoi^ 
I  agree  very  well  in  many  sentiments,  yet 
there  is  one  in  which  we  are  as  contrary  as 
light  and  darkness.  We  are  both  in  love. 
His  mistress  is  a  lovely  foir,  and  mine  a 
lovely  brown.  Now  as  the  praise  of  our 
mistresses'  beauty  employs  much  of  our 
time,  we  have  frequent  quarrels  in  enter- 
ing nptm  that  subject,  wmle  each  says  all 
he  can  to  defend  his  choice.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  racked  my  fancy  to  the  ut- 
most; and  sometimes  with  the  greatest 
warmth  of  imagination  have  told  him,  that 
night  was  made  before  day,  and  many  more 
fine  things,  though  without  any  effect;  nay, 
last  fright  I  could  not  forbear  saying,  with 
more  heat  than  judgment,  that  the  devil 
ought  to  be  painted  wWte.  Now  my  desire 
is,  sir,  that  vou  would  be  pleased  to  give  us 
in  black  and  white  your  opinion  in  the  mat- 
ter o€  dispute  between  us:  which  will  eMier 
furnish  me  with  fresh  and  prevailing  argu- 
neats  to  maintain  my  own  taste,  or  mue 


me  with  less  repining  allow  that  of  my 
chamber-fellow.  I  know  very  well  that  I 
have  Jack  Cleveland*  and  Bond's  Horace 
on  my  side;  but  then  he  has  such  a  band  of 
rhymers  and  ropiance-writers,  with  which 
he  opposes  me,  sind  is  so  continually  chiming 
to  the  tune  of  golden  tresses,  yellow  locks, 
milk,  marble,  ivory,  silver,  swans,  snow, 
daisies,  doves,  and  the  Lord  knows  what, 
which  he  is  always  sounding  with  so  much 
vehemence  in  my  ears,  that  he  often  puts 
me  into  a  brown  study  how  to  answer  him; 
and  I  find  thati  am  in  a  fair  way  to  be  quite 
confounded,  without  your  timely  assistance 
afforded  to,  rir,  your  humble  servant, 
Z.  'PHILOBRUNE.' 


No.  287.]    Tuesday,  Janvary  29,  iril-12; 

Toij  rar  ixtrt  «1i|^«;  Mn«»L 

Dear  ntUve  land,  bow  do  tb*  good  and  wiaa 
Tby  han>y  dime  and  eountlan  Ueuinga  prlia  I 

I  LOOK  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happness, 
that  were  I  to  choose  of  what  religion  I 
would  be,  and  under  what  government  I 
would  live,  I  should  most  certainly  give  the 
preference  to  that  form  of  religion  and  go- 
vernment which  is  established  in  my  own 
country.  In  this  point  I  think  I  am  deter- 
mined by  reason  and  conviction;  but  if  I 
shall  be  told  that  I  am  actuated  by  preju- 
dice, I  am  sure  it  is  an  honest  prejudice,  it 
is  a  prejudice  that  arises  from  the  love  of 
my  country,  and  therefore  such  a  one  as  I 
will  always  indulge.  I  have  in  several  pa- 
pers endeavonnrd  to  express  my  duty  and 
^teem  for  the  church  of  England,  and  de- 
sign this  as  an  essay  upon  the  civil  part  of 
our  constitution,  having  often  entertained 
myself  with  reflections  on  this  subject, 
which  I  have  not  met  with  in  other  writers. 

That  form  of  government  appears  to  me 
the  roost  reasonable  which  is  most  con- 
formable to  the  equaHty  that  we  find  in 
human  nature,  provided  it  be  ponastent 
with  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  This 
is  what  may  properly  be  called  liberty, 
which  exempts  one  man  from  subjection  to 
another,  so  tar  as  the  order  and  economy 
of  government  will  permit. 

Liberty  should  reach  every  individual  of 
a  people,  as  they  all  share  one  common 
nature;  if  it  only  spreads  among  particular 
branches,  there  had  better  be  none  at  all, 
rince  such  a  liberty  only  aggravates  the 
mitfortune  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  it, 
by  setting  before  them  a  disagreeable  sub- 
ject of  comparison. 

This  liberty  is  best  preserved  where  the 
legislative  power  is  lodged  in  several  per- 
sons, especially  if  those  persons  are  of^dif- 
ferent  ranks  and  interests;  for  where  they 
are  of  the  same  rank,  and  consequently 
have  an  interest  to  manage  peculiar  to  that 
rank,  it  differs  but  littie  from  a  despotical 


See  develtad't  roen*,  16S3,  S<iiK>.  "  Tlie  Senw*' 
■    ","p.l. 
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gx>veminent  in  a  sSngle  person.  Bat  the 
greatest  security  a  people  can  have  for 
their  liberty,  is  when  the  legislative  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  persois  so  happily  dis- 
tinguished, that  by  providing  for  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  thdr  several  ranks,  they 
are  providing  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
people;  or  in  other  words,  when  there  is 
no  part  of  the  people  that  has  not  a  com- 
aaon  interest  with  at  least  one  part  <^  the 
legislators. 

If  there  be  but  one  body  of  legislators,  it 
is  no  better  than  a  tyranny;  if  there  are 
only  two,  there  will  want  a  casting  voice, 
and  one  of  them  must  at  length  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  disputes  and  contentions  that 
will  necessarily  arise  between  them.  Four 
•would  have  the  same  inconvenience  as  two, 
and  a  greater  number  would  cause  too  much 
confusion.  I  could  never  read  a  passage 
in  Polybius,  and  another  in  Cicero,  to  this 
purpose,  without  a  secret  pleasure  in  ap- 
plying it  to  the  English  constitution,  which 
It  smts  much  better  than  the  Roman.  Both 
these  great  authors  give  the  pre-eminence 
to  a  mixed  government,  consisting  of  three 
branches,  the  regal,  the  noble,  and  the  po- 
pular. They  had  doubtless  in  their  thoughts 
the  constitution  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, in  which  the  consul  represented 
the  lE.ing,  the  senate  the  nobles,  and  the 
tribunes  the  people.  This  division  of  the 
three  powers  in  the  Roman  constitution, 
was  by  no  means  so  distinct  and  natural  as 
it  is  in  the  English  fo'rin  of  government 
Among  several  objections  that  might  be 
made  to  it,  I  thinlc  the  chief  are  those  that 
affect  the  consular  power,  which  had  only 
the  ornaments  without  the  force  of  the  regal 
authority.  Their  number  had  not  a  cast- 
ing voice  in  it;  for  which  reason,  if  one  did 
not  chance  to  be  employed  abroad,  while 
the  other  sat  at  home,  tne  public  business 
was  sometimes  at  a  stuui,  while  the  consuls 
pulled  two  different  ways  in  it  Besides,  I 
oo  not  find  that  the  consuls  had  ever  a 
negative  voice  in  the  passing  of  a  law,  or 
decree  of  the  senate:  so  that  indeed  they 
were  rather  the  chief  body  of  the  nobility, 
or  the  first  ministers  of  state,  than  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  sovereignty,  in  which 
none  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  put,  who  are 
not  a  part  of  the  legislature.  Mad  the  con- 
suls been  invested  with  the  regal  authority 
to  as  great  a  degree  as  our  raonarchs,  there 
would  never  have  been  any  occasion  for  a 
dictatorship,  which  had  in  it  the  power  of 
all  the  three  orders,  and  ended  in  the  sub- 
version of  the  whole  constituticm. 

Such  a  history  as  that  of  Suetomus,  which 
give*  us  a  succession  of  absolute  princes,  is 
to  me  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
despotic  power.  Where  the  prince  is  a 
man  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  it  is  indeed 
happy  for  his  people  that  he  is  absolute; 
but  since  in  the  common  run  of  mankind, 
for  <nie  that  is  wise  and  good  you  find  tot 
of  a  contrary  character,  it  is  veiy  dangerous 
for  a  nation  to  stand  to  its  chance,  or  to 


have  its  public  hapj^eas  or  misery  depend 
on  the  virtue  or  vices  of  a  ringle  person. 
Look  into  the  history  I  have  mentioned,  or 
into  any  series  of  absolute  princes,  how 
many  tyrants  must  you  read  throng,  be 
fore  you  come  to  an  emperor  that  is  sup- 
portable. But  this  is  not  all;  an  honest 
private  man  often  grows  cruel  and  aban- 
doned, when  converted  into  an  absolute 
prince.  Give  a  man  power  of  doing  what 
he  pleases  with  impunity,  you  extingnish 
his  fear,  and  consequently  overturn  in  bim 
one  of  tiie  great  pillars  of  morality.  This 
too  we  find  confirmed  by  matter  of  fact 
How  many  hopefiil  heirs  apparent  to  gnmd 
empires,  when  in  the  possession  ct  them, 
have  become  such  monsters  of  lust  and 
cruelty  as  are  a  reproach  to  human  nature! 

Some  tdl  us  we  ought  to  make  our  go- 
vernments on  earth  uke  that  in  heaven, 
which,  they  say,  is  altogether  monarchicu 
and  unlimited.  Was  man  Uke  his  Creator 
in  goodness  and  justice,  I  should  be  for  fid* 
lowing  this  great  modd;  but  where  good- 
ness and  justice  are  not  essential  to  the 
ruler,  I  would  by  no  means  put  myself  into 
his  hands  to  be  oispoeed  of  according  to  his 
particular  will  and  pleasure. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  the  conne^don  be* 
tween  despotic  government  and  barbarity, 
and  how  the  making  of  one  person  more 
than  man  makes  the  rest  less.  Above  nine 
parts  of  the  world  in  ten  are  in  the  lowest 
state  of  slavery,  and  consequentiy  sunk  in 
the  most  gross  and  brutal  ignorance.  Eu- 
ropean silvery  is,  indeed,  a  state  of  Kbeity, 
if  compared  with  that  which  prevails  m 
the  other  three  divisions  of  the  worid;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who 
grovel  under  it  have  many  tracks  of  light 
among  them,  of  which  the  others  are  wholly 
destitute. 

Riches  and  plenty  are  the  natanl  fruits 
of  liberty,  and  where  the$e  abound,  learn- 
ing and  all  the  liberal  arts  will  immediately 
lift  up  their  heads  and  flourish.  As  a  man 
must  have  no  slavish  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions hanging  upon  his  mind,  who  will  in- 
dulge the  flights  of  fency  or  speculation, 
and  push  his  researches  into  all  the  ab- 
struse comers  of  truth,  so  it  is  necessaiT 
for  him  to  have  about  him  a  competency  « 
all  the  conveniences  of  life. 

The  first  thing  every  one  looks  after,  i* 
to  provide  himsdf  with  necessaries.^  This 
pomt  will  engross  our  thoughts  until  it  be 
satisfied.  If  this  is  taken  care  of  to  our 
hands,  we  look  out  for  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments; and  among  a  g^reat  number  of  idle 
people,  there  will  be  many  whose  plea- 
sures will  lie  in  reading  and  contemj>lation. 
These  are  the  two  great  sources  of  know- 
ledge, and  as  men  grow  wise  they  natursUr 
love  to  communicate  thdr  discoveries;  and 
others  seeing  the  happiness  of  such  a  learned 
life,  and  improving  oy  th«f  conversation, 
emulate,  imitate,  and  surpass  one  anoth^ 
until  a  natim  is  filled  with  races  of  wise  ««d 
understanding  person.    Ease  and  jMJ 
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'  are  therefiwe  the  great  cherishers  of  know- 
ledge: and  as  most  of  the  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  neither  of  them, 
they  are  natorally  overrun  with  ignorance 
and  barbarity.  In  Europe,  indeed,  notwith- 
standing several  of  its  princes  are  absolute, 
there  are  men  famous  for  knowledge  and 
learning;  but  the  reason  is,  because  the 
rabjects  are  manjr  of  them  rich  and  wealthy, 
the  prince  not  thinking  fit  to  exert  himself 
in  his  full  tyranny,  like  the  princes  of  the 
eastern  nations,  lest  his  subjects  should  be 
invited  to  new-mould  their  constitution, 
having  so  many  proqjects  of  liberty  within 
their  view.  But  in  all  despotic  govern- 
ments, though  a  particular  prince  may  fa- 
voor  arts  and  letters,  -there  is  a  natural 
degeneracy  of  mankind,  as  you  may  observe 
from  Augustus's  reign,  how  the  Romans 
lost  themselves  by  degrees  until  they  fell 
to  an  equality  with  the  most  barbarous  na- 
tions that  surrounded  them.  Look  upon 
Greece  under  its  free  states,  and  you  would 
thoik  its  inhabitants  lived  in  different  cli- 
mates, and  under  different  heavens,  from 
those  at  present,  so  different  are  the  ge- 
nrasses  which  are  formed  under  Turkish' 
alaveiy,  and  Grecian  liberty. 

Besides  poverty  and  want,  there  are  other 
reasons  that  debase  the  minds  of  men  who 
live  under  slavery,  though  I  look  on  this  as 
the  principal.  The  natural  tendency  of  des- 
potic power  to  ignorance  and  bartarity, 
though  not  insisted  upon  by  others,  is,  I 
think,  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
that  form  of  government,  as  it  shows  how 
repugnant  it  is  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
the  perfection  of  human  nature,  which 
ought  to  be  the  great  ends  of  all  civil  in-, 
stitutions.  L. 
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ifer.  Lib.  1.  Epi  Ti.  10. 
Botb  ftar  «lSln. 

'Mr.  Spictator, — When  you  spoke  of 
the  jilts  and  coqnettes,  yon  then  promised 
to  be  very  impartial,  and  not  to  spare  even 
your  own  sex,  should  any  of  their  secret  or 
open  faidts  come  under  your  cognizance; 
which  has  given  me  encouragement  to  de- 
scribe a  certain  species  of  mankind  under 
the  denomination  ci  male  jilts.  They  are 
gentlemen  who  do  not  design  to  marry,  yet 
that  they  may  appear  to  have  some  sense 
of  gallantry,  think  they  must  pay  thdr  de- 
voirs to  one  particular  fair:  in  order  to 
■which,  they  single  out  fhim  amongst  the 
herd  of  females  her  to  whom  they  design 
to  make  their  fraitless  addresses.  This 
done,  they  first  take  every  opportunity  of 
being  in  her  company,  and  then  never  fail 
open  all  occasions  to  be  particular  to  her, 
laying  themselves  at  her  feet,  protesting 
the  reality  of  their  passion  with  a  thousand 
oaths,  soliciting  a  return,  and  saying  as 
many  fine  things  as  their  stock  of  wit  will 


allow;  and  if  they  are  not  deficient  that 
way,  generally  spneak  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
double  interpretation;  which  the  credulous 
fair  is  too  apt  to  turn  to  her  own  advantage, 
since  it  frequently  happens  to  be  a  raw,  in- 
nocent young  creature,  who  thinks  all  the 
world  as  sincere  as  herself,  and  so  her  un- 
wary heart  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  those 
deceitfiil  monsters,  who  ho  sooner  perceive 
it,  but  immediately  they  grow  cool,  and 
shun  her  whom  they  before  seemed  so 
much  to  admire,  ana  proceed  to  act  the 
same  common-place  villany  towards  an- 
other. A  coxcomb,  flushed  with  many  of 
these  infitmous  victories,  shall  say  he  is 
sorry  for  the  poor  fools,  protest  and  vow 
he  never  thought  of  matnmony,  and  won- 
der talking  ciially  can  be  so  strangely  mis- 
interpreted. Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  you  that 
are  a  professed  friend  to  love,  will,  I  hope, 
observe  upon  those  who  abuse  that  noble 
pasaon,  and^  raise  it  in  innocent  minds  by 
a  deceitfiil  affectation  of  it,  after  which  they 
desert  the  enamoured.  Pray  bestow  a  little- 
of  your  counsel  on  those  fond  believing  fe- 
males who  already  have,  or  are  in  danger 
of  having  broken  hearts;  in  which  you  will 
oblige  a  great  part  of  this  town,  but  in  a 
particular  manner,  sir,  your  (yet  heart- 
whole)  admirer,  and  devoted  humble  ser- 
vant, MELAINIA.» 

Melainia's  complidnt  is  occa^oned  by  so 
genera]  a  folly,  that  it  is  wonderful  one 
could  to  long  overlook  it.  But  this  false 
gjdlantry  proceeds  from  an  impotence  of 
mind,  which  makes  those  who  are  guilty 
of  it  incapable  of  pursuing  what  they  them- 
selves approve.  Many  a  man  wishes  a 
woman  his  wife  whom  ne  dare  not  take  for 
such.  Though  no  one  hsis  power  over  his 
inclinations  or  fortunes,  he  is  a  slave  to 
common  fame.  For  this  reason,  I  think 
Melainia  gives  them  too  soft  a  name  in  that 
of  male  coquettes.  I  know  not  why  irreso- 
lution of  mind  should  not  be  more  con- 
temptible than  impotence  of  body;  and 
these  frivolous  admirers  would  be  but  ten- 
derly used,  in  being  only  included  in  the 
same  term  with  the  insufficient  another 
way.  They  whom  my  correspondent  calls 
male  coquettes,  should  hereafter  be  called 
fiibblers.  A  fribbler  is  one  who  professes 
rapture  and  admiration  for  the  woman  to 
whom  he  addresses,  and  dreads  nothing 
so  much  as  her  consent  His  heart  can 
flutter  by  the  force  of  imagination,  but  can- 
not fix  trom  the  force  of  judgment.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  parents  of  young 
women  of  moderate  fortune  to  wink  at  the 
addresses  of  fribblers,  and  expose  their 
children  to  the  ambiguous  behaviour  which 
Melainia  complains  of,  until  by  their  fond- 
ness to  one  they  are'  to  lose,  they  become 
incapable  of  love  towards  others,  and  by 
consequence,  in  their  future  marriage  lead 
a  joyless  or  a  miserable  life.  As,  therefore, 
I  shall  in  the  speculations  which  regard 
love,  be  as  severe  as  I  ought  on  jilts  and 
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libertine  women,  so  will  I  be  as  little  mer- 
ciful to  inst^ificant  and  miscluevous  men. 
In  oixler  to  this,  all  \isitants  who  frequent 
femilies  wherein  there  are  young  females, 
are  forthwith  reauired  to  declare  them- 
selves, or  absent  from  places  where  their 
I>re8ence  banishes  such  as  would  pass  their 
time  more  to  the  advantage  of  those  whom 
they  visit  It  is  a  matter  of  too  great  mo- 
ment to  be  dallied  with:  and  I  shaJl  expect 
from  all  my  young  people  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  appearances.  Strephon  has,  frcan 
the  publication  hereof,  seven  davs  to  ex- 
plain the  riddle  he  presented  to  Eudamia; 
and  Chloris  an  hour  after  this  comes  to  her 
hand,  to  declare  whether  she  will  have 
Philotas,  whom  a  woman  of  no  less  merit 
than  herself,  and  of  superior  fortune,  lan- 
guishes to  call  her  own. 

•  To  the  Sfiectator. 
'Sir, — Since  so  many  dealers  turn  au- 
thors, and  write  quaint  advertisements  in 
pruse  of  their  wares,  one  who,  from  an  au- 
thor turned  dealer,  may  be  allowed  for  the 
advancement  of  trade  to  turn  author  again. 
I  will  not,  however,  set  up  like  some  of  them, 
for  selling  cheaper  than  the  most  able  ho- 
nest tradesman  can;  nor  do  I  send  this  to 
be  better  known  for  choice  and  cheapness 
of  China  and  Japan  wares,  tea,  fans,  mus- 
lins, pictures,  arrack,  and  other  Indian 
goods.  PlacedasIaminLeadenhall-street, 
near  the  India  company,  and  the  centre  of 
that  trade,  thanks  to  my  fair  customers, 
my  warehouse  is  graced  as  well  as  the  be- 
nefit days  of  my  plays  and  operas;  and  the 
foreign  goods  I  sell,  seem  no  less  accept- 
able than  the  foreign  books  I  translated, 
Rabelais  and  Don  CKuxotte.  This  the  cri- 
tics allow  me,  and  while  Uiey  like  my  wares 
they  may  dispraise  my  writings.  But  as 
it  is  not  so  well  known  yet,  that  I  fre- 
quently cross  the  seas  of  late,  and  speak  in 
Dutch  and  French,  besides  other  languages, 
I  have  the  conveniencyof  buying  and  im- 
porting rich  brocades,  Dutch  atiasses,  with 
gold  and  silver,  or  without,  and  other  fo- 
reign silks  of  the  newest  modes  and  beat 
fabrics,  fine  Flanders  laces,  linens,  and  pic- 
tures, at  the  best  hand ;  this  my  new  way  of 
trade  I  have  fallen  into,  I  cannot  better 
publish  than  by  an  application  to  yon.  My 
wares  are  fit  only  for  such  as  your  readers; 
and  I  would  beg  of  you  to  print  this  ad- 
dress in  your  paper,  that  those  whose  minds 
you  adorn  may  take  the  ornaments  for  their 

rersons  and  houses  from  me.  This,  nr,  if 
may  presume  to  beg  it,  will  be  the  greater 
favour,  as  I  have  lately  received  ricn  silks 
and  fine  lace  to  a  considerable  value,  which 
will  be  sold  cheap  for  a  quick  return,  and 
as  I  have  also  a  large  stock  of  other  goods. 
Indian  silks  were  formerly  a  great  branch 
of  oar  trade;  and  since  we  piust  not  sell 
them,  we  must  seek  amends  by  deitUng  in 
others.  This  I  hope  will  plead  for  one  who 
would  lessen  the  number  of  teasers  of  the 
Muses,  and  who,  witing  his  qnrit  to  his 


drcumstances,  bumbles  the  poet  to  exalt 
the  citizen.  Like  a  true  tradesman,  I  hardly 
ever  look  into  any  books  but  those  of  ac- 
counts. To  say  the  truth,  I  cannot,  I  think, 
give  you  a  better  idea  of  my  being  a  down- 
right man  of  traffic,  than  Djr  acknowledg- 
ing I  oftener  read  the  advertisements,  than 
the  matter  of  even  your  paper.  I  am  under 
a  great  temptation  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  admonishing  other  writers  to  follow  my 
example,  and  trouble  the  town  no  more; 
but  as  it  is  my  present  business  to  increase 
the  number  of  buyers  rather  than  sellers,  I 
hasten  to  tell  you  that  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble,  and  most  obedient  servant, 
T.  'PETER  MOTTEUX.' 
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Tits  nmsn  brevis  nem  noi  veut  inehMn  loicuL 
Bar.  Od.  Iv.  Lib.  LU- 

Life's  ipui  fbrbid*  ua  to  sxtaad  cm  eua. 

And  stretcb  our  bopa  tejond  our  jean.— O****. 

Upon  taking  my  seat  in  a  cofiee-hooie, 
I  often  draw  tie  eyes  of  the  whde  room 
upon  me,  when  in  the  hottest  season  of 
news,  and  at  a  time,  perhaps,  that  the 
Dutch  mail  is  just  come  in,  tney  hear  me 
ask  the  coffee-man  for  his  last  week's  bill 
of  mortality.  I  find  that  I  have  been  some- 
times taken  on  this  occasion  for  a  parish 
sexton,  sometimes  for  an  undertaker,  and 
sometimes  for  a  doctor  of  physic  In  this, 
however,  I  am  guided  by  the  spirit  of  a 
philosopher,  as  I  take  occasion  from  thence 
to  reflect  upon  the  regular  increase  and 
diminution  of  mankind,  and  consider  the 
several  various  ways  through  which  we 
p)as8  from  life  to  eternity,  lam  very  well 
pleased  with  these  weekly  admomtions, 
that  bring  into  my  mind  such  thoughts  as 
ought  to  be  the  diuly  entertainment  of 
every  reasonable  creature;  and  can  consi- 
der with  pleasure  to  myself,  by  which  of 
those  deliverances,  or,  as  we  commonly 
call  them,  distempers,  I  may  posably  make 
my  escape  (»t  of  this  worid  of  sorrows,  into 
that  condition  of  existence,  wherein  I  hope 
to  be  happier  than  it  is  possible  for  me  st 
present  to  conceive. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  use  I  make  of  the 
above-mentioned  weekly  paper.  A  bill  of 
mortality  is,  in  my  oinnion,  an  unanswerable 
argument  for  a  Providence.  How  can  we^ 
without  svpposinK  ourselves  under  the  con- 
stant care  o(  a  Supreme  Being,  give  any 
posable,  account  for  that  nice  proporticn, 
which  we  find  in  every  peat  citjr  between 
the  deaths  and  Wrths  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
between  the  number  of  males  and  that  of 
females  who  are  brought  into  the  world? 
What  else  could  adjust  in  so  exact  a  man- 
ner the  recruits  of  every  nation  to  its  losses, 
and  divide  these  new  supplies  of  people 
into  such  equal  bodies  of  both  sexes? 
Chance  could  never  hold  the  balaocejn^ 
so  steady  a  hand-  Were  we  not  coantea 
out  by  an  intelligent  saperviaar,  we  tbpM 
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•ometimes  be  overcharged  with  multitudes, 
and  at  others  waste  away  into  a  desert:  we 
should  be  sometimes  a  ftopulut  virorum, 
as  Florus  eleg^tly  expresses  it,  a  genera- 
tion of  males,  and  at  -others  a  species  of 
women.  We  may  extend  this  considera- 
tion to  every  species  of  living  creatures, 
and  conader  the  whole  animal  world  as  a 
hiwe  army  made  up  of  innumerable  corps, 
if  imay  use  that  term,  whose  quotas  have 
been  kept  entire  near  five  thousand  years, 
in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  that  there  is  not 
probably  a  angle  species  lost  during  this 
long  tract  of  time.  Could  we  have  general 
bills  f£  mortality  of  every  kind  of  animals, 
or  ]i»rticolar  ones  of  every  species  in  each 
continent  and  island,  I  could  almost  say  in 
every  wood,  marsh,  or  mountain,  what 
astonishing  instances  would  they  be  of  that 
Prowdence  which  watches  over  all  his 
woiks? 

I  have  heard  of  a  great  man  in  the  Ro- 
mish church,  who  upon  reading  these 
words  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  '  And 
all  the  days  that  Adam  lived  were  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he  died;  and 
all  the  days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and 
twelve  years,  and  he  died;  and  all  the  days  of 
Methuselah,  were  nine  hundred  and  rixty- 
nine  years,  and  he  died;'  immediately  shut 
himself  up  in  a  convent,  and  retired  from 
the  world,  as  not  thinking  any  thing  in  this 
life  worth  pursuing,  which  had  not  regard 
to  another. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  his- 
tory which  is  so  improving  to  the  reader  as 
those  acccwnts  wliich  we  meet  with  of  the 
deaths  of  eminent  persons,  and  of  thdr  be- 
haviour in  that  dreadfiil  season.  I  may  also 
add,  that  there  are  no  parts  in  history 
which  aSect  and. please  the  reader  in  so 
■  sensible  a  manner.  The  reason  I  take  to 
be  this,  because  there  is  no  other  single 
circumstance  in  the  story  of  any  person, 
which  can  posdbly  be  the  case  oi  eveir 
trnfe  who  reads  it  A  battle  of  a  triumph 
are  conjectures  in  which  not  one  man  in  a 
million  is  likely  to  be  eng^;ed:  but  when 
we  see  a  person  at  the  point  of  death,  we 
cannot  forbear  being  attentive  to  every 
thing  he  says  or  does,  liecause  we  are  sure 
that  some  time  or  other  we  shsdl  ourselves 
be  in  the  same  melancholy  drcumstances. 
The  general,  the  statesman,  ot  the  philo- 
sopher, are  perhaps  characters  which  we 
may  never  act  m;  out  the  dying  lAan  is  one 
whom,  sooner  or  later,  we  shul  certainly 
resemble. 

It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  same  kind  of  rea- 
son, that  few  books  written  in  English  have 
been  so  much  perused  as  Dr.  Sherlock's 
Discourse  uponUeath;  though  at  the  same 
time  I  must  own,  that  he  who  hath  not  pe- 
rused this  excellent  piece,  has  not  perhaps 
lead  me  of  thi  strongest  persuanves  to  a 
religious  life  that  ever  was  written  in  any 
language. 

The  consideration  with  which  I  shall 
close  this  essay  upon  death,  is  one  of  the 
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mo6t  andent  and  most  beaten  morals  that 
has  been  recommended  to  mankind.  But 
its  being  so  very  common,  and  so  universally 
received,  though  it  takes  away  from  it  the 
grace  of  novelty,  adds  very  much  to  the 
weight  of  it,  as  it  shows  that  it  falls  in  with 
the  general  sense  of  mankind.  In  short,  I 
would  have  every  one  consider  that  he  is  in 
this  life  nothing  more  than  a  passenger, 
and  that  he  is  not  to  set  up  his  rest  here, 
birt  to  keep  an  attentive  eye  upon  that  state 
of  being  to  which  he  approaches  every 
moment,  and  which  will  be  for  ever  fixed 
and  permanent  This  single  consideration 
would  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  bitter- 
ness of  hatred,  the  thirst  of  avarice,  and 
the  cruelty  of  ambition. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  passage 
of  Antiphanes,  a  very  ancient  poet,  who 
lived  near  an  hundred  years  before  So- 
crates, wltich  represoits  the  Ufe  of  a  man 
under  this  view,  as  I  have  here  translated 
it  word  for  word.  '  Be  not  grieved,'  says 
he,  'above  measure  for  thy  deceased 
friends.  They  are  not  dead,  but  have  only 
finished  that  journey  which  it  is  necessary 
for  every  one  of  us  to  take.  We  ourselves 
must  go  to  that  great  place  of  reception  in 
which  they  are  all  of  tliem  assembled,  and 
in  this  general  rendezvous  of  mankind,  live 
together  in  another  state  of  being.' 

1  think  I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  taken 
notice  of  those  beautiful  metaphors  in 
scripture,  where  life  is  termed  a  pilgrim- 
age, and  those  who  pass  through  it  are  all 
called  strangers  and  sojourners  upon  earth. 
I  shall  conclude  this  with  a  story,  which  I 
have  somewhere  read  in  the  travels  of  Sr 
John  Chardin.  That  gentleman,  after 
having  told  us  that  the  inns  which  receive 
the  caravans  in  Persia,  and  the  eastern 
countries,  are  called  by  the  name  of  cara- 
vansaries, gives  us  a  relation  to  the  follow- 
ing purpose. 

A  dervise  travelling  through  Tartary, 
bring  arrived  at  the  town  of  Balk,  went  into 
the  king's  palace  by  mistake,  as  thinking  it 
to  be  a  public  inn,  or  caravansary.  Havine 
looked  about  him  for  some  time,  he  entered 
into  a  long  gallery,  where  he  laid  down  his 
wallet,  and  spread  his  carpet,  in  order  to 
repose  himself  upon  it  after  the  manner  at 
the  eastern  nations.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  this  posture  before  he  was  discovered  by 
some  M  the  guards,  who  asked  him  what 
was  his  bunness  in  that  place?  The  ddrvise 
told  them  he  intended  to  take  uphis  night's 
lodging  in  that  caravansary.  The  guards 
let  him  know  in  a  very  angry  manner,  that 
the  hcmse  he  was  in  was  not  a  caravansary, 
bat  the  king's  palace.  It  happened  that 
the  king  himselfpassed  througli  the  gallery 
during  this  debate,  and  smiling  at  the  mis- 
take of  the  dervise,  asked  him  how  he  could 
possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a 
palace  from  a  caravansary?  '  Sir,'  says  the 
dervise,  '  give  me  leave  to  ask  your  majesty 
a  question  or  twa  Who  were  the  persons 
that  lodged  in  this  house  when  it  was  fiif 
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bnilt?'  The  king  replied,  'His  ancestors.' 
'  And  who,'  says  the  dervise, '  was  the  last 
person  that  lodged  here?'  The  king  re- 
plied, '  His  father. '  '  And  who  is  it, '  says 
the  dervise,  '  that  lodges  here  at  present?' 
The  king  told  him,  that  it  was  he  himsel£ 
♦  And  who,*  says  the  dervise,  '  will  be  here 
after  you?'  The  king  answered,  '  The  young 
prince  his  son.*  '  Ah,  sir,'  said  the  dervise, 
'a  house  that  changes  its  inhabitants  so 
often,  and  receives  such  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  guests,  is  not  a  palace,  but  a 
caravansary.*  L. 


Na  290.]    Friday,  February  1, 1711-12. 

Pnjidt  imiwlln  at  mqnlpnliliB  nrtn. 

Bor.  .fra  PocL  T.  97.* 
Forget!  hii  •welllof  and  fif antic  ward*. 


The  players,  who  know  I  am  very  much 
their  fnend,  taJte  all  opportunities  to  ex- 
press a  gratitude  to  me  for  being  sa  They 
could  not  have  a  better  occaaon  of  oblinng 
me,  than  one  which  they  lately  took  hold  oE 
They  desired  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb 
td  bruig  me  to  the  reading  of  a  new  tragedy : 
it  is  called  The  Distressed  Mother,  t  I 
must  confess,  though  some  days  are  passed 
since  I  enjoyed  that  entertainment,  the  pas- 
rions  of  the  several  characters  dwell  strong- 
ly upon  my  imagimuion;  and  I  congratu- 
late the  age  that  they  are  at  last  to  see 
truth  and  numan  life  represented  in  the 
incidents  which  concern  heroes  and  hero- 
ines. The  style  of  the  play  is  such  as  be- 
comes those  d  the  first  education,  and  the 
sentiments  worthy  of  those  of  the  highest 
figure.  It  was  a  most  exquisite  pleasure  to 
me  to  observe  real  tears  drop  from  the  eyes 
of  those  who  bad  lon^  made  it  their  profes- 
sion to  dissemble  affliction;  and  the  player 
who  read,  frequently  threw  down  the  book, 
until  he  had  g^ren  vent  to  the  humanity 
which  rose  in  him  at  some  irrenstible 
touches  of  the  im^ned  sorrow.  We  have 
seldom  had  any  female  distress  on  the  stage, 
which  did  not,  upon  coed  examination,  ap- 
pear to  flow  from  the  weakness,  rather 
than  the  misfortune  of  the  person  repre- 
sented: but  in  this  tragedy  you  are  not  en- 
tertained with  the  ungovemed  passions  of 
such  as  are  enamoured  of  each  other, 
merely  as  they  are  men  and  women,  but 
their  regards  are  founded  upon 'high  con- 
ceptions of  each  other's  virtue  and  merit; 
and  the  character  which  gives  name  to  the 
is  one  who  has  behaved  herself  with 
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Jteroic  virtue  in  the  most  important  circum^ 
■tances  of  a  female  life,  those  of  a  wife,  a 
widow,  and  a  mother.  If  there  be  those 
whose  minds  have  been  too  attentive  upon 
the  affiurs  of  lifi^  to  have  any  notion  of  the 
passion  of  love  in  such  extremes  as  are 


*  Tba  orifinal  motto  to  tUa  paiier  in  IbUo  wu  *M. 

t  B7  AmlraK  FbiUpa.  It  wia  broof  bt  out  at  Dniiy- 
I<aae. 


known  only  to  particular  tempera,  yet  in 
the  above-mentioned  considerations,  the 
sorrow  of  the  heroine  will  move  even  the 
generality  of  mankind.  Domestic  virtues 
concern  all  the  world,  and  there  is  no  one 
living  who  is  not  interested  that  Androma- 
che should  be  an  imitable  character.  The 
generous  affection  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  husband,  that  tender  care  for  her 
son,  which  is  ever  heightened  with  the 
consideration  of  his  father,  and  these  re- 
gards preserved  in  spite  of  being  tempted 
with  the  possession  of  the  highest  great- 
ness, are  what  cannot  but  be  venerable 
even  to  such  an  audience  as  at  present  fre- 
quents the  English  theatre.  My  friend 
Will  Honeycomb  commended  several  ten- 
der things  that  were  said,  and  told  me  they 
were  very  genteel,  but  whispered  me,  that 
he  feared  Uie  piece  was  not  busy  enough 
for  the  present  taste.  To  supply  this,  he 
recommended  to  the  players  to  be  very 
careful  in  their  scenes,  and  above  all  thin^ 
that  every  pmrt  should  be  perfectiy  new 
dressed.  I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  they 
did  not  neglect  my  fnend's  admonition,  be- 
cause there  are  a  great  many  in  this  class 
of  criticism  who  may  be  gained  by  it;  but 
indeed  the  truth  is,  that  as  to  the  work 
itself,  it  is  every  where  Nature.  The  per- 
sons are  of  the  highest  quality  in  life,  even 
that  of  princes;  but  their  quality  is  not  re- 
presented by  the  poet  with  directions  that 
guards  and  waiters  should  follow  them  m 
every  scene,  but  their  grandeur  appears  in 
greatness  of  sentiment,  flowing  from  minds 
worthy  their  condition.  To  make  a  cha- 
racter truly  great,  this  author  understands 
that  it  should  have  its  foundation  in  supe- 
rior thoughts  and  maxims  of  conduct.  It 
is  very  certain,  that  many  an  honest  woman 
would  make  no  difficulty,  though  she  had  . 
been  the  wife  of  Hector,  for  the  sake  of  a 
kin»lom,  to  marry  the  enemy  oi  her  hus- 
band's family  and  country;  and  indeed  who 
can  deny  but  she  mip;ht  be  still  an  honest 
woman,  but  no  herome?  That  may  be  de- 
fensible, nay,  laudable,  in  one  character, 
which  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  ex- 
ceptionable in  another.  When  Cato  Uticoj; 
cis  killed  Urosel(  Cottius,  a  Roman  of 
ordinary  quality  and  character,  did  the 
same  ttung;  upon  which  one  said,  smiling, 
•  Cottius  might  have  lived,  though  C*ar 
has  seized  tne  Roman  liberty.'  Cottius*s 
condition  might  have  been  the  same,  let 
things  at  the  upper  end  of  the  world 
pass  as  they  would.  What  is  fiirther  very 
extraordinary  in  this  work  is,  that  the  per- 
sons are  all  of  them  laudable,  and  thnr 
misfortunes  arise  rather  from  unguarded 
virtue  than  propcnaty  to  vice.  The  town 
has  an  opportunity  of  doing  itself  justice 
in  supporting  the  representations  of  pas- 
sion, sorrow,  indignation,  even  despair 
itself,  within  the  rules  of  decency,  honow, 
and  good-breeding;  and  since  there  is  none 
can  flatter  himsdf  his  life  will  be  always 
fortunate,  they  may  here  see  sorrow  as 
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they  would  wish  to  bear  it  wlienever  it 
arrives. 

•  M».  Spectator, — ^I  am  appointed  to 
act  a  part  in  tiie  new  tragedy  called  the 
Distressed  Mother.  It  is  the  celebrated 
grief  of  Orestes  wliich  I  am  to  personate; 
Eat  I  shall  not  act  it  as  I  ought,  lor  I  shall 
.  feel  it  too  Intimately  to  be  tible  to  utter  it 
I  was  last  night  repeating  a  paragraph  to 
myself,  which  I  took  to. he  an  expression 
of  rage,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  sen- 
tence there  was  a  stroke  of  self-pity  which 
quite  unmanned  me.  Be  pleased,  sir,  to 
print  this  letter,  that  when  I  am  oppressed 
m  this  manner  at  such  an  interval,  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  audience  may  not  think  I 
am  out;  and  I  hope,  with  this  allowance, 
to  do  it  with  satisfaction.  I  am,  sir,  your 
your  most  humble  servant, 

•GEORGE  POWELL.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^As  I  was  walking 
the  other  day  in  the  Paric,  I  saw  a  gentle- 
man with  a  very  short  face:  I  desire  to 
know  whether  it  was  you.  Pray  inform 
me  as  soon  as  you  can,  lest  I  become  the 
most  hennc  Hecatissa's  rival.  Your  hum- 
ble servant  to  command,         SOPHIA. ' 

•Dear  Madam, — It  is  not  me  you  are  in 
love  with,  for  I  was  very  ill,  and  kept  my 
chamber  all  that  day.  Your  most  humble 
servant, 

T.  'THE  SPECTATOR.' 
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UM  plan  niteat  ia  uriniDe,  aon  eg«  p«neii 
0<fendor  maculis,  qiui  tut  incuria  Dulit, 

Am  luunuu  puum  cavil  natara. 

An-.  An  Poet.  Ter.  351. 
Bat  ia  a  paem  elegantly  writ, 
I  will  DOC  qnaml  with  a  iHibt  miatake, 
Slack  aa  oar  natara'a<^ili]r  may  e:aate.—Iimctmmn. 

I  HAVE  now  con^dered  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost  under  those  four  great  heads,  of 
the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiments, 
and  the  language;  and  have  shown  that  he 
excels  in  general,  under  each  of  these  heads. 
I  hope  that  I  have  made  several  discoveries 
which  may  appear  new  even  to  those  who 
are  versed  in  critical  learning.  Were  I 
indeed  to  choose  my  readers,  by  whose 
judgment  I  would  stuid  or  fall,  they  should 
not  oe  such  as  are  acquainted  only  wiih 
the  French  and  Italian  critics,  but  also 
with  the  ancient  and  modem  who  have 
written  in. either  of  the  learned  languages. 
Above  all,  I  would  have  them  well  versed 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  without 
which  a  man  very  often  fancies  that  he  un- 
derstands a  critic,  when  in  reality  he  does 
not  comprehend  his  meaning. 

It  is  m  priticism  as  in  all  other  sciences 
and  speculations;  one  who  brings  with  him 
any  implicit  notions  and  observations,  which 
he  has  made  in  Us  reading  of  the  poets, 
will  find  his  own  reflections  methMized 
and  explained,  and  perhaps  several  little 
hmts  that  had  passed  in  his  mind,  per- 
tc^ed  and  improved  in  Uk  works  of  a  good 


critic,  whereas  one  who  has  not  these  pre- 
vious lights  is  very  often  an  utter  stranger 
to  what  he  reads,  and  apt  to  put  a  wrong 
interpretation  upon  it 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  a  man,  who  sets 
up  for  a  judge  in  criticism,  should  have 
perused  the  authors  above-mentioned,  un- 
less he  has  also  a  clear  and  logical  head. 
Without  this  talent  he  is  perpetually  puz- 
zled and  perplexed  amidst  his  own  blun-- 
ders,  mistakes  the  sense  of  those  he  would 
confute,  or,  if  he  chances  to  think  right, 
does  not  know  how  to  convey  his  thoughts 
to  another  with  clearness  and  perspicuity. 
Aristotle,  who  was  the  best  Critic,  was  also 
one  (^  the  best  logicians  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing would  be  thought  a  very  odd  book 
for  a  man  to  make  himself  master  of,  who 
would  get  a  reputation  by  critical  writings; 
thoijgh  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  certain, 
that  an  author  who  has  not  learned  the  art 
of  distinguishing  between  words  and  things, 
and  of  ranging  his  thoughts  and  setting 
them  in  proper  lights,  whatever  notions 
he  may  have,  will  lose  himself  in  confusion 
and  obscurity.  I  might  further  observe, 
that  there  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin  critic, 
who  has  not  shown,  even  in  the  style  of  his 
criticism,  that  he  was  a  master  of  all  the 
elegance  and  delicacy  of  his  native  tongue. 

The  truth  of  it  i^  there  is  nothing  more 
absurd,  than  for  a  man  to  setup  for  a  critic, 
without  a  good  insight  into  all  the  parts  of 
learning;  whereas  many  of  those,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  signalize  themselves  by 
works  of  this  nature,  among  our  English 
writers,  are  not  only  defective  in  the  above- 
mentioned  particulars,  but  plainly  discover 
by  the  phrases  which  they  make  use  of, 
and  by  their  confused  way  of  thinking, 
that  tney  are  not  acquuinted  with  the 
most  common  and  ordinary  systems  of  arts  - 
and  sciences.  A  few  general  rules  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  Frencti  authors,  with  a 
certain  cantor  words,  has  sometimes  set 
up  an  illiterate  heavy  writer  for  a  most 
judicious  and  formidable  critic. 

One  great  mark,  by  which  you  may  dis- 
cover a  critic  who  has  neither  taste  nor 
learning,  is  this,  that  he  seldom  ventures 
to  praise  any  passage  in  an  author  which  has 
not  been  before  received  and  applauded  by 
the  public,  and  that  his  criticism  turns 
wholly  upon  UtUe  faults  and  errors.  This 
part  ttf  a  critic  is  so  very  easy  to  succeed 
m,  that  we  find  every  ordinary  reader  upon 
the  publishing  of  a  new  poem,  has  wit  and 
ill-natore  enough  to  turn  several  pas.sages 
of  it  into  ridicule,  and  very  c^ten  in  ue 
right  place.  This  Mr.  Diydcn  has  very 
agreeably  remarked  in  these  two  celebra- 
ted lines; 

EiTvm,  like  atrawa,  apon  llw  aarftoe  Sow ; 

He  who  wouM  aearch  for  pearla,  oiuit  dive  below. 

A  true  critic  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon 
excellences  than  imperfections,  to  discover 
the  concealed  beauties  of  a  writer,  and 
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ccmmunicate  to  the  world  sach  things  as 
are  worth  their  observation.  The  most 
exauisite  words  and  finest  strokes  of  an 
author,  are  those  which  very  often  appear 
the  most  doubtful  and  excep>tionable  to  a 
man  who  wants  a  relish  for  polite  learn- 
ing; and  they  are  these,  which  a  sour 
undistinguishmg  critic  generally  attacks 
with  the  greatest  violence.  Tully  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  very  easy  to  brand  or  fix 
a  mark  upon  what  he  calls  verbum  ardent, 
or  as  it  may  be  rendered  into  English,  a 
glowing  bold  expression,  and  to  turn  it  Into 
ridicule  by  a  cold  ill-natured  criticism-  A 
little  wit  is  equally  capable  of  exponng  a 
beautr,  and  of  aggravating  a  fault:  and 
though  such  treatment  of  an  author  natur- 
ally produces  indignation  in  the  mind  of  an 
understanding  reader,  it  has  however  its 
effect  among  the  generality  of  those  whose 
hands  it  falls  into,  the  rabble  of  mankind 
being  very  apt  to  think  that  every  thine 
which  is  laughed  at,  with  any  mixture  or 
wit,  is  ridiculous  in  itself. 

Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  always  unseason- 
able in  a  critic,  as  it  rather  prejudices  the 
reader  than  convinces  him,  ana  is  capable 
of  making  a  beauty,  as  well  as  a  blemish, 
the  subject  of  dension.  A  man  who  can- 
not write  with  wit  on  a  proper  subject,  is 
dull  and  stupid;  but  one  who  shows  it  in 
an  improper  place,  is  as  impertinent  and 
absurd.  Besides,  a  man  who  has  the  gift 
rf  ridicule  is  apt  to  find  fault  with  any  thing 
that  ^i^es  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
his  beloved  talent,  and  very  often  censures 
a  passage,  not  because  there  is  any  fault  in 
it,  but  because  he  can  be  merry  upon  it 
Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  very  unfjur 
and  disingenuous  in  works  of  criticism,  in 
which  the  greatest  masters,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  have  always  appeared  with  a 
serious  and  instructive  air. 

As  I  intend  in  my  next  paper  to  show 
the  defects  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  I 
thought  fit  to  premise  these  few  particulars, 
to  the  end  that  the  reader  may  know  I  en- 
ter upon  it  as  on  a  very  ungrateful  work, 
and  that  I  shall  just  p<nnt  at  the  imper- 
fections, without  endeavouring  to  inflame 
them  with  ridicule.  I  must  also  observe 
with  Longinus,  that  the  productions  of  a 
great  gcmus,  with  many  lapses  and  inad- 
vertencies, are  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
works  of  an  inferior  kind  of  author,  which 
are  scrupulously  exact,  and  conformable 
to  all  the  rules  of  correct  writing. 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  a  story 
out  of  Boccalini,  which  sufficiently  shows 
us  the  opinion  that  judicious  author  enter- 
tuned  of  the  sort  of  critics  I  have  been 
here  mentioning.  A  fomous  critic,  says 
he,  having  gathered  together  all  the  faults 
of  an  emment  poet,  made  a  present  of 
them  to  Apollo,  who  received  them  very 
graciously,  and  resolved  to  make  the  author 
a  suitable  return  for  the  trouble  he  had 
been  at  in  collecting  them.  In  order  to 
this,  he  set  before  him  a  sack  of  wheat,  as 


It  had  been  just  thradied  out  of  the  shea£ 
He  then  bid  him  pick  out  the  chaff  from 
among  the  com,  and  lay  it  asade  by  itselfL 
The  critic  applied  himself  to  the  task  with 
great  industrj*  and  pleasure,  and  after  hav- 
mg  made  the  due  separation,  was  present- 
ed by  Apollo  with  the  chaff  for  his  pains. 
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niiin,  quicqaid  aglc.  quoquo  vnticit  flecUt, 
Oomponit  fiuthn,  nibaeqaituniue  decor. 

TUtU-  ZUi.  ii.  Lib.  t,  8. 

WtaMtr  the  doe*,  where'er  her  Etem  ihe  bendi. 
Orace  on  eicb  kUob  nknUjr  attcnM. 

As  no  one  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health 
who  is  only  not  sick,  without  he  teel  within 
himself  a  lightsome  and  invigorating  prin- 
ciide,  which  will  not  sufier  him  to  renudn 
idle,  but  still  spurs  him  on  to  action;  so  in 
the  practice  of  every  virtue,  there  is  some 
additional  gjace  reqiared,  to  give  a  clum 
of  excelling  in  this  or  that  particular  ac- 
tion. A  diamond  may  want  polishing, 
though  the  value  be  still  intrinsically  the 
same;  and  the  same  good  may  be  done  with 
different  degrees  of  lustre.  No  man  should 
be  contented  with  himself  that  he  barely 
does  well,  but  he  should  perform  every 
thing  in  the  best  and  most  becoming  man- 
ner that  he  is  able. 

Tully  tells  us  he  wrote  Iu»  book  of  Offices, 
because  there  was  no  time  of  life  in  which 
somecorresponding  duty  might  not  be  prac- 
tised; nor  is  there  a  duty  without  a  certain 
decency  accompanying  it,  by  which  evenr 
virtue  it  is  joinM  to  will  seem  to  be  doubled. 
Another  may  do  the  same  thing,  and  yet 
the  action  want  that  air  and  beauty  which 
distinguish  it  from  others;  like  that  inimit- 
able sunshine  Titian  is  said  to  have  dif- 
fused over  his  landscapes;  which  denotes 
them  his,  and  has  been  always  unequalled 
by  any  other  person. 

There  is  no  one  action  in  which  this 
<^uality  I  am  speaking  of  will  be  more  sen- 
siUy  perceivea,  than  in  granting  a  request, 
or  domg  an  office  of  kindness.  Mummjus, 
by  his  way  of  consenting  to  a  benefaction, 
shall  make  it  lose  its  name;  while  Cams 
doubles  the  kindness  and  the  obligation. 
From  the  first,  th?  deured  request  drops  in- 
deed at  last,  but  from  so  doubtfiil  a  brow, 
that  the  obliged  has  almost  as  much  reason 
to  resent  the  manner  of  bestowing  it,  as  to 
be  thankful  for  thefiivour  itself.  Cams  in- 
vites with  a  pleasing  air,  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  «F  doing  an  act  of  humanity, 
meets  the  petition  half  way,  and  consent* 
to  a  request  with  a  countenance  which  pro- 
claims the  satisfaction  of  his  mind  in  anist- 
ingthe  distressed.  * 

The  decency,  then,  that  is  to  be  observed 
in  liberality,  seems  to  consist,  in  its  being 
performed  with  such  cheerfulness,  as  may 
express  the  godlike  pleasnire  to  be  met 
with,  in  obliging  one  s  fellow  creatures; 
that  may  show  good-nature  and  benevo- 
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lence  orerflowed,  and  do  not,  as  in  some 
men,  run  upon  tiie  tilt,  and  taste  of  the 
sediments  of  a  grudging,  uncommunicative 
di^osition. 

Sinot  I  have  intimated  that  the  greatest 
decorum  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  bestow- 
ing our  good  offices,  I  will  illustrate  it  a 
lime  by  an  example  drawn  from  private 
life,  which  carries  with  it  such  a  profusion 
of  Uberality,  that  it  can  be  exceeded  by 
nothing  but  the  humanity  and  good-nature 
which  accompanies  it  It  is  a  letter  of 
Pliny's,  which  I  shall  here  translate,  be- 
cause tiie  action  will  best  appear  in  its  first 
dress  of  thought,  without  any  foreign  or 
ambitious  ornaments. 

Pliny  to  QuintiUan. 

'  Though  I  am  fiilly  acquainted  with  the 
contentment  and  just  moderation  of  your 
mind,  and  the  conformity  the  education 
yoQ  have  given  your  daughter  bears  to  your 
own  character;  yet  since  she  is  suddenly 
to  be  married  to  a  person  of  distinction, 
whose  figure  in  the  world  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  her  to  be  at  a  more  than  ord^uiry 
expense,  in  clothes  and  equipage  suitiUile 
to  her  husband's  quality;  by  which,  tlMxigh 
her  intrinsic  worth  be  not  augmented,  yet 
will  it  receive  both  ornament  and  lustre: 
and  knowing  your  estate  to  be  as  moderate 
as  the  riches  of  your  mind  are  abundant,  I 
must  challenge  to  myself  some  part  of  the 
burden;  and  as  a  parent  of  your  child,  I 
present  her  with  twelve  hunared  and  fifty 
crowns,  towards  these  expenses;  which 
sum  had  been  much  larger,  had  I  not  feu«d 
the  smallness  nf  it  would  be  the  greatest 
inducement  with  you  to  accept  of  it. — Fare- 
WelL' 

Thus  should  a  benefaction  be  done  with  a 
good  grace,  and  shine  in  the  strongest  point 
of  light;  it  should  not  only  answer  au  the 
hopes  and  exigencies  of  the  receiver,  but 
even  outrun  his  wishes.  It  is  this  happy 
manner  of  behaviour  which  adds  new 
charms  to  it,  and  softens  those  gifts  of  art 
and  nature,  which  otherwise  would  be 
rather  distasteful  than  agreeable.  Without 
it  valour  would  degenerate  into  brutality, 
learning  into  pedantry,  and  the  genteelest 
demeanour  into  affectation.  Even  Religion 
itself,  unless  Decency  be  the  handmaid 
which  waits  upon  her,  is  apt  to  make 
people  appear  guilty  of  sourness  and  ill- 
nunr  our:  but  this  shows  Virtue  in  her  first 
original  form,  adds  a  comeliness  to  Reli- 
gion, and  gives  its  professors  the  just  titie 
to  'the  b^uty  of  holiness.'  A  man  fully 
instructed  in  this  art,  may  assume  a  thou- 
sand shapes,  and  please  in  alt;  he  may  do 
a  thousand  actions  shall  become  none  other 
but  himself ;  not  that  the  things  themselves 
are  different,  but  the  manner  «  dinng  them. 

If  you  examine  each  feature  by  itself, 
Aglaura  and  CaUiclea  are  equally  hand- 
some, but  take  them  in  the  whole,  and  you 
cannot, suffer  the  comparison:  tlie  one  is 
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full  of  numberless  nameless  graces,  the 
other  of  as  many  nameless  faults. ' 

The  comeliness  of  person,  and  the  de- 
cency of  behaviour,  add  infinite  weight  to 
what  is  pronounced  by  any  one.  It  is  the 
want  of  tnis  that  often  makes  the  rebukes 
and  advice  of  old  rigid  persons  of  no  effect, 
and  leave  a  displeasure  in  the  minds  of 
those  they  are  cfirected  to:  but  youth  and 
beauty,  if  accompanied  with  a  gjraceful  and 
becoming  severity,  is  of  mighty  force  to 
raise,  even  in  the  most  profligate,  a  sense  of 
shame.  In  Milton,  the  devil  is  never  de- 
scribed ashamed  but  once,  and  that  at  the 
rebuke  of  a  beauteous  angel; 

80  ipkke  the  cherub;  and  Ms  crave  reboke, 

Bevsre  in  yuutbflil  beauty,  added  grace 

Invincible.   Abaih'd  Uw  disvll  itood. 

And  (hit  liow  awfbl  GoodbcM  is,  and  nw 

Virtue  in  her  ovn  aliape  bow  lovely!  law,  and  pin'd 

Ilisloae. 

The  care  of  doing  nothing  unbecoming 
has  accompanied  the  greatest  minds  to 
their  last  moments.  They  av(»ded  even 
an  indecent  posture  in  the  very  article  (^ 
death.  Thus  Cxsar  gathered  his  robe 
about  him,  that  he  might  not  &11  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  of  himself;  and  the 
greatest  concern  that  appeared  in  the  be- 
haviour of  Lucrctia  when  she  stabbed  her- 
self was,  that  her  body  should  lie  in  an 
attitude  worthy  the  mmd  which  had  in- 
habited it: 

Ne  nan  |irocanihat  lioneste, 
Eztrema  bee  etiam  cora  cadentis  erat 

OrM.Ji1ut.  Lib-3.833. 
Twas  Iter  lait  Unogbt  bow  decently  to  fUl. 

'  Mr.  Spect ATO  R, — ^1  am  a  young  woman 
without  a  fortune;  but  erf  a  very  high  mind: 
that  is,  good  sir,  I  am  to  the  last  degree 
proud  and  vtun.  I  am  ever  railing  at  the 
rich,  for  doing  things  which,  upon  search 
into  my  heart,  I  find  I  am  only  angry  a*, 
because  I  cannot  do  the  same  myself.  I 
wear  the  hooped  petticoat,  and  am  all  in 
calicoes  when  the  finest  are  in  silks.  It  is 
a  dreadful  thing  to  be  poor  and  proud; 
therefore,  if  you  please,  a  lecture  on  that 
subject  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  uneasy 
humble  servant, 

Z.  'JEZEBEL.' 
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Aof .  Wet.  PmL 
The  prudent  uill  liave  fbitiue  on  their  tide. 

The  famous  Grecian,  in  his  litde  book 
wherein  he  lays  down  maxims  for  a  man's 
advancing  himself  at  court,  advises  his  rea- 
der to  associate  himself  with  the  fortunate, 
and  to  shun  the  company  of  the  unfortunate; 
which,  notwithstanding  the  baseness  of  the 
precept  to  an  honest  mmd,  may  have  some- 
thing useful  in  it,  for  th^se  who  push  their 
interest  in  the  worid.  It  is  certain  a  great 
part  of  what  we  call  good  or  ill  fortune, 
rises  oat  <^  right  or  wrong  measures  and 
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Bchemes  of  life.  When  I  hear  a  man  com- 
plain of  his  being  unfortunate  in  all  his  un- 
dertakings, I  shrewdly  suspect  him  for  a 
very  weak  man  in  his  raairs.  In  Conformity 
■with  this  way  of  thinking,  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu used  to  say,  that  unfortunate  and  impru- 
dent were  but  two  words  for  the  same  tWng. 
As  the  Cardinal  himself  had  a  great  share 
both  of  prudence  and  good  fortune,  his  fa- 
mous antagonist,  the  Count  d'Olivares,  was 
disgraced  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  because 
it  was  alleged  against  him  that  he  had  never 
any  success  in  his  undertakings.  Tliis,  says 
an  eminent  author,  was  indirectly  accusing 
him  of  imprudence. 

Cicero  recommended  Pompey  to  the  Ro- 
mans for  their  general  upon  three  accounts, 
as  he  was  a  man  of  courage,  conduct,  and 
good  fortune.  It  was,  perhaps,  for  the  rea- 
son above-mentioned,  namely,  tbat  a  series 
of  good  fortune  supposes  a  pnident  manage- 
ment m  the  person  whom  it  befalls,  that 
not  only  Sylla  the  dictator,  but  several  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  as  is  still  to  be  seen 
upon  their  medals,  among  their  other  titles, 
eave  themselves  thstt  of  Felix  or  fortunate. 
The  heathens,  indeed,  seem  to  have  valued 
a  man  more  for  his  good  fortune  than  for 
any  other  quality,  which  I  think  is  very 
natural  for  those  who  have  not  a  strong 
belief  of  another  world.  For  how  can  I 
conceive  a  man  crowned  with  any  distin- 
guishing blessings,  that  has  not  some  ex- 
traordinary fund  of  merit  and  perfection  in 
him  which  lies  open  to  the  Supreme  eye, 
though  perhaps  it  is  not  discovered  by  my 
observation?  What  is  the  reason  Horner^ 
and  Virgjl's  heroes  do  not  form,  a  resolu- 
tion, or  strike  a  Wow,  without  the  conduct 
and  direction  of  some  deity?  Doubtless, 
because  the  poets  esteemed  it  the  greatest 
honour  to  be  favoured  by  the  gods,  and 
thought  the  best  way  of  praising  a  man  was, 
(to  recount  those  favours  which  naturally 
implied  an  extraordinary  merit  in  the  per- 
aon  on  whom  they  descended. 

Those  who  believe  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  act  very  absurdly, 
if  they  form  their  opinions  cS  a  man's  merit 
from  his  successes.  But  certainly,  if  I 
thought  the  whole  circle  of  our  being  was 
included  between  our  births  and  deaths,  I 
filiould  think  a  nan's  good  fortune  the  mea- 
sure and  standard  of  his  real  merit,  since 
Providence  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
rewarding  his  virtue  and  perfections,  but 
in  the  present  life.  A  virtuous  unbeliever, 
who  lies  tinder  the  pressure  of  misfortunes, 
has  reason  to  cry  out,  as  they  say  Brutus 
did,  a  little  before  his  death:  'O  virtue,  I 
have  worshipped  thee  as  a  substantial  good, 
fcut  I  find  thou  art  an  empty  name.' 

But  to  return  to  our  first  jwint  Though 
prudence  does  undoubtedly  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, produce  our  good  or  til  fortune  in  Ae 
world,  it  is  certain  there  are  many  unfore- 
seen accidents  and  occurrences  which  very 
ofien  pervert  the  finest  schemes  that  can 
be  laid  by  liusoao  wisdom.    '  The  race  is 


not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong.'  'Nothing  less  than  infinite  wi»- 
dom  can  have  an  absolute  command  over 
fortune;  the  highest  degree  of  it,  which  man 
can  possess,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  fortui- 
tous events,  and  to  such  contingencies  as 
may  rise  in  the  prosecution  of  our  aSurs. 
Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that  prudence, 
which  has  always  init  a  great  mixture  of 
caution,  hinders  a  man  from  being  so  for- 
tunate as  he  might  possibly  have  been  with- 
out it  A  person  who  only  aims  at  what 
is  likely  to  succeed,  and  follows  closely  the 
dictates  of  human  prudence,  never  meets 
with  those  great  and  unforeseen  successes, 
which  are  often  the  effect  of  a  sanguine 
temper,  or  a  more  happy  rashness;  and 
this  perhaps  may  be  the  reason,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  observation.  For- 
tune, like  other  females,  delights  rather  in 
favouring  the  young  than  the  old. 

Ujjon  the  whole,  since  man  is  so  short- 
sighted a  creature,  and  the  accidents  which 
may  happen  to  him  so  various,  I  cannot  but 
be  of  Dr.  Tillotson's  opinion  in  another  case, 
that  were  there  any  doubt  of  a  Providence, 
yet  it  certainly  would  be  very  desirable 
there  should  be  such  a  Being  of' infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness,  on  whose  direction 
we  might  rdy  in  the  conduct  of  human  life. 

It  is  a  great  presumption  to  ascribe  cur 
successes  to  our  own  management,  and  not 
to  esteem  ourselves  upon  any  blessing 
rather  as  it  is  the  bounty  of  heaven  than 
the  acquisition  of  our  own  prudence.  I  am 
-very  well  pleased  with  a  medal  which  was 
struck  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  little  after 
the  defeat  of  the  invincible  armada,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  that  extraordinaw 
event  It  is  well  known  how  the  king  ra 
Spain,  and  others  who  were  the  enemies  of 
that  great  princess,  to  derogate  from  her 
glory,  ascribed  the  ruin  of  their  fleet  rather 
to  the  violence  of  storms  and  tempests,  than 
to  the  bravery  of  the- English.  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, instead  of  looking  upon  this  as  a 
diminution  of  her  honour,  valued  herself 
upon  such  a  signal  favour  of  Providence, 
and  accordingly,  in  the  reverse  of  the  medal 
above-mentioned,  has  represented  a  fleet 
beaten  by  a  tempest,  and  falling  foul  upon 
one  another,  with  that  religious  mscription, 
'AMarvit  Beta,  et  dimifiantur,'  'He  blew 
with  his  wind,  and  they  were  8cattere4' 

It  is  remarked  of  a  famous  Grecian  ge- 
neral, whose  name  I  cannot  at  present  re- 
collect,* and  who  had  been  a  particulaJ 
favourite  of  Fortune,  that,  upon  recounting 
his  victories  among  his  friends,  he  added 
at  the  end  of  several  great  actions,  '  And  ii» 
this  Fortune  had  no  share.'  After  which> 
it  is  observed  in  history,  that  he  never  pros- 
pered in  any  thing  he  undertook. 

As  arrogance  and  a  conceitedness  of  oor 
own  abilities  are  very  shocking  and  offen- 
Mve  to  men  of  sense  and  virtue,  we  may 
be  sure  they  are  highly  displeasing  to  that 
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Being  TTho  dcfights  in  an  luunble  mind,  and 
bf  several  of  his  dispensations  seems  pur- 
posely to  sliow  us  that  our  own  schemes, 
or  prudence,  have  no  share  in  our  advance- 
ments. 

Since  on  this  subject  I  have  already  ad- 
mitted several  quotations,  which  have  oc- 
curred to  my  memory  upon  writing  this 
paper,  I  will  conclude  it  with  a  little  Persian 
fable  A  drop  of  water  fell  out  of  a  cloud 
into  the  sc^  and  finding  itself  lost  in  such 
an  immensity  of  fluid  matter,  broke  out  into 
the  following  reflection:  tAlas!  what  an 
inconsiderable  creature  am  I  in  this  pro- 
digious ocean  of  waters.*  My  existence  is 
of  no  concern  to  the  universe;  I  am  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  nothing,  and  am  less  than  the 
least  of  the  works  cj  God.  *  It  so  happened 
that  an  oyster,  which  lay  in  the  nei^ibeur- 
hood  of  this  drop,  chanced  to  gape  and 
swallow  it  upin  the  midst  of  this  its  humble 
soliloquv.  The  drop,  says  the  fable,  lay  a 
great  while  hardening  in  the  shell,  until  bv 
degrees  it  was  ripened  into  a  pearl,  which 
Sailing  into  the  hands'  of  a  diver,  after  a 
long  series  of  adventures,  is  at  present  that 
&moas  pearl  which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  Persian  diadem. 
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DifReila  est  iihirimnin  Tirtntam  TOverert  qui  •em^ 
■eeaiHiB  fortoaa  tit  lufu.  'C*U.ti  Ammiim. 

Tbe  man  wbo  ii  alwafs  fortniute,  cannot  «ui\y  have 
mucli  iteirennoe  for  Tirtue. 

Insolence  is  the  crime  of  all  others 
which  every  man  is  apt  to  nul  at;  and  yet 
there  is  one  respect  m  which  almost  all 
men  living  are  guilty  of  it,  and  that  is  the 
case  of  layme  a  g^reater  value  upon  the  gifts 
of  fortune  than  we  ought.  It  is  here,  in 
Bn^and,  come  into  our  very  language,  as 
a  propriety  of  distinction,  to  say,  when  we 
woald  speak  of  persons  to  thdr  advantage, 
*  They  are  people  of  condition.'  There  is 
no  doubt  but  the  proper  use  of  riches  im- 
plies, that  a  man  should  exert  all  the  good 
qualities  imaginable:  and  if  we  mean  by  a 
man  of  condition  or  quality,  one  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  wealth  he  is  master  of,  shows 
himself  just,  beneficent,  and  charitable,  that 
terra  ought  very  deservedly  to  be  had  in 
tbe  highest  veneraticm;  but  when  wealth  is 
used  mly  as  it  is  the  support  of  pomp  and 
luxury,  to  be  rich  is  very  far  from  being  a 
recommendation  to  honour  and  respect  It 
is  indeed  the  greatest  insolence  imaginable, 
in  a  creature  who  would  feel  the  extremes 
61  thirst  and  hunger,  if  he  did  not  prevent 
his  appetites  before  they  call  upon  nim,  to 
be  so  lorgetfiil  of  the  common  necessities 
of  human  nature,  as  never  to  cast  an  eye 


*  Thu  beautiful  little  apolocue  in  praiie  of  modeety, 
tbe  writer  liad  probably  read  m  Cbardln'a  Traveli,  (vol. 
Hi  pi  18V,  4to.)  The  ariginal  is  in  tbe  Buttan,  or  Oai^ 
4ni,  a  work  or  the  celebrated  Persian  poet  Hallz.  'Die 
learned  nader  will  find  both  tbe  original  and  two  Latin 
versiona  of  it  in  Sir  William  Jones's  Ptumt  Jtttalica 
(k«iuM(ur«,  PL  3«-4aH> 


apon  the  poor  and  needy.  The  fellow  who 
escaped  nom  a  ship  which  struck  upon  a 
rock  in  the  west,  and  joined  with  the  coun- 
try people  to  destroy  his  brother  sailors, 
and  make  her  a  wreck,  was  thought  a  most 
execrable  creature,  but  does  not  every  man 
who  enjoys  the  possession  of  what  he  natu- 
rally wants,  and  is  unmindful  of  the  unsup- 
I^ed  ^stress  of  other  men,  betray  the  same 
temper  of  mind?  When  a  man  looks  about 
him,  and,  with  regard  to  riches  and  poverty, 
beholds  some  drawn  in  pomp  and  equipage, 
and  they,  and  their  very  servants,  with  an 
sir  of  scorn  and  triumph,  overlooking  the 
multitude  that  pass  by  them ;  and  in  the  same 
street,  a  creature  of  the  same  make,  cry- 
ing out,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and 
sacred,  to  behold  his  misery,  and  rive  him 
some  supply  against  himger  and  nakedness; 
who  would  believe  these  two  beings  were 
of  the  same  species?  But  so  it  is,  that  the 
consideration  of  fortune  has  taken  up  all 
our  minds,  and  as  I  have  often  complamed, 
poverty  and  riches  stand  in  our  ims^na- 
tioos  in  the  places  of  guilt  and  innocence. 
But  in  all  seasons  there  will  be  some  in- 
stances of  persons  who  have  souls  too  large 
to  be  taken  with  popular  prejudices,  and 
while  the  rest  of  mankind  are  contending 
for  superiority  in  power  and  wealth,  have 
their  thoughts  bent  upon  the  necesaties  of 
those  below  them.  The  charity  schools, 
which  have  been  erected  of  late  yeat^  are 
the  greatest  instances  of  public  spirit  the 
age  has  produced.  But,  mdeed,  when  we 
conrider  hew  lon^  this  sort  of  beneficence 
has  been  on  foot,  it  is  rather  from  the  good 
management  of  tliose  institutions,  than  from 
the  number  or  value  of  the  benefactions  to 
them,  that  they  make  so  great  a  figure. 
One  would  think  it  impossible  that  in  the 
space  of  fourteen  years  there  should  not 
have  been  five  thousand  pounds  bestowed 
in  gifts  this  way,  nor  sixteen  hundred  chil- 
dren, including  males  and  females,  put  out 
to  methods  of  industry.  It  is  not  allowed 
me  to  speak  of  luxuiy  and  folly  with  the 
severe  spirit  they  deserve;  I  shall  only 
therefore  say,  I  shall  very  readily  com- 
pound with  any  lady  in  a  hooped  petticoatj 
if  she  gives  the  pnce  of  one  half  yard  of 
the  ailk  towards  clottiing,  feeding,  and  in- 
structing an  innocent  hefpless  creature  of 
her  own  sex,  in  one  of  these  schools.  The 
consciousness  of  such  an  action  will  ^ve 
her  features  a  nobler  life  on  this  illustrious 
day,*  than  all  the  jewels  that  can  hang  in 
her  hair,  or  can  be  clustered  in  her  bosom. 
It  would  be  uncourtly  to  speak  in  harsher 
words  to  the  fair,  but  to  men,  one  may  take 
a  littie  more  freedom.  It  is  monstrous  how 
a  man  can  live  with  so  littie  reflection,  as 
to  fancy  he  is  not  in  a  condition  very  unjust  , 
and  disproportioned  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
while  he  enjoys  wealth,  and  exerts  no  be- 
nevolence or  bounty  to  others.  As  for  this 
particular  occauon  of  these  schools,  there 


*  Oueeo  ABoe'a  Mrth-da;',  Fehruaiy  0. 
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cannot  any  aSer  more  vordijr  a  genenms 
mind.  Would  you  do  a  handsome  thing 
without  return;  do  it  for  an  infant  that  is 
not_  sensible  of  the  obligation.  Would  you 
do  it  for  public  good;  do  it  for  one  who  will 
be  an  honest  artificer.  Would  you  do  it 
for  the  salLe  of  heaven;  give  it  to  one  who 
shall  be  instructed  in  the  worship  of  Him 
for  whose  sake  you  give  it  It  is,  methinks, 
a  most  laudable  institution  tlua,  if  it  were 
of  no  other  expectation  than  that  of  pro- 
ducing a  race  oi  good  and  usefol  servants, 
who  Mrill  have  more  than  a  liberal,  a  reli- 

Sious  education.  What  would  not  a  man 
o  in  common  prudence  to  lay  out  in  pur- 
chase of  one  about  him,  who  would  add  to 
all  his  orders  he  gave,  the  weight  of  the 
commandments,  to  enforce  an  obedience  to 
them?  for  one  who  would  eohridcr  his  mas- 
ter as  his  father,  his  friend,  and  benefactor, 
upon  easy  terms,  and  in  expectation  cf  no 
other  return  but  moderate  wages  and  {gentle 
usage?  It  is  the  common  vice  of  children 
to  run  too  much  amon^  the  servants;  from 
such  as  are  educated  m  these  places  they 
would  see  nothing  but  lowliness  in  the  ser- 
vant, which  would  not  be  disingenuous  in 
the  child.  All  the  ill  ofiBces  and  defamatory 
whispers,  which  take  their  birth  from  do- 
mestics, would  be  prevented,  if  this  charity 
could  be  made  universal:  and  a  good  man 
might  have  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  life 
of  the  person  he  designs  to  take  into  his 
house  for  his  own  service,  or  that  of  his 
family  or  children,  long  before  they  were 
admitted.  This  would  create  endearing 
^lependencies:  and  the  obligation  would 
have  a  paternal  air  in  the  master,  who 
would  be  relieved  from  much  care  and 
anxiety  by  the  gratitude  and  diligence  of 
an  humble  friend  attending  him  as  his  ser- 
vant I  fall  into  this  discourse  from  a  letter 
flent  to  me,  to  give  me  notice  that  fifty  boys 
would  be  cloOied,  and  take  their  seats  (at 
the  charge  of  some  generous  benefactors,)  in 
St  Bridrs  church,  on  Sunday  next  I  wish 
I  could  promise  to  myself  any  thing  which 
my  correspondent  seems  to  expect  fran  a 
pubUcatitm  of  it  in  this  paper;  for  there  can 
ne  nothing  added  to  what  so  many  excel- 
lent and  learned  men  have  said  on  this  oc- 
casioo.  But  that  there  may  be  something 
here  which  would  move  a  generous  mind, 
like  that  of  him  who  wrote  to  me,  I  shall 
transcribe  a  handsome  {taragraph  of  Dr. 
Snape's  sermon  on  these  charitiM,  which 
my  correspondent  enclosed  with  his  letter. 
'  The  wise  Providence  has  amply  com- 
pensated the  disadvantages  of  the  poor  and 
indigent,  in  wanting  many  of  the  conve- 
niences of  this  life,  by  a  more  abundant 
provision  for  their  happiness  in  the  next 
Had  they  been  higher  Ijom,  or  more  richly 
endowed  they  would  hav^  wanted  this 
manner  of  education,  of  which  those  only 
eruoy  the  henefit  who  are  low  enotuh  to 
BUDmit  to  it;  where  they  have  such  advan- 
tages without  money,  and  without  price,  as 
the  rich  cannot  purchase  with  it    The 


learning  which  is  ^voi  b  gevenOl^  mofc 
edifying  to  them,  than  that  which  is  sold 
to  others.  Thus  do  they  become  more  ex- 
alted in  goodness,  by  Wng  depressed  in 
fortune,  and  their  pwverty  is,  m  reality, 
their  preferment'  T. 


Na  395.]  Tkunday,  February  7, 1711-13. 

Prodin  non  fentil  peicanlem  ftnniiia  ceanuD : 
At  wlat  nhauK*  radiviviu  pnliulet  uea 
Nammiw,  at  e  pleno  aaoiper  toUatur  acervo, 
Non  onqii^m  Kputat,  quanti  aibi  gnadia  conatant. 
Jm.  Sat.  tL  XL 

But  womasMiid,  that  never  knova  a  mean, 
Down  to  tlw  drega  their  ainklng  fortunes  drain ; 
Boarljr  thejr  giva,  and  apand,  and  wade,  and  wear. 
And  think  no  pleaanre  can  lie  boafhl  too  dear. 

Drydn. 

'  Mk.  Spectatob,-»I  am  tnmed  of  my 
g^at  climacteric,  and  am  naturally  a  man 
of  a  meek  temper.  About  a  dogsen  years 
Ago,  I  was  married,  for  my  sins,  to  a  youi^ 
woman  of  a  good  family,  and  of  a  hijgh 
spirit ;  but  could  not  bring  her  to  close  with 
me,  before  I  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
her  longer  than  that  of  the  grand  alUance. 
Among  oth«r  ardcles,  it  was  therein  stipu- 
lated, that  she  should  have  400/.  a  year  for 
pin-money,  which  I  obliged  myself  to  pay 
quarterly  into  the  hands  <rf  one,  who  acted 
as  her  plenipotentiary  in  that  affair.  I  have 
ever  since  religiously  observed  my  part  in 
this  solemn  agreement  Now  ur,  so  it  is, 
that  the  lady  has  had  several  children  since 
I  married  her;  to  which,  if  I  should  credit 
our  malicious  neighbours,  herpin-money 
has  not  a  little  contributed.  The  educa- 
tion of  these  my  children,  who,  contrary 
to  my  expectation,  are  horn  to  me  every 
year,  straitens  me  so  much,  that  I  have 
begged  their  mother  to  free  me  from  the 
obligation  of  the  above-mentioned  pin-mo- 
ney,  that  it  may  ^  towards  making  a  pro- 
vision for  her  family.  This  proposal  makes 
her  noble  blood  swell  in  her  veins,  inso- 
much, that  finding  me  a  little  tardy  in  my 
last  quarter's  payment,  she  threatens  me 
every  day  to  arrest  me;  and  proceeds  so 
fan  as  to  tdl  me,  that  ^  1  do  not  do  her 
justice,  I  shall  die  in  a  jail.  To  this  she 
adds,  when  her  passion  will  let  her  argue 
calmly,  that  she  has  several  play-debts  on 
her  hand,  which  must  be  discharged  veiy 
suddenly,  and  that  she  cannot  lose  ner  mo- 
ney as  becomes  a  woman  of  her  fashion,  if 
she  makes  me  any  abatement  in  this  uti- 
cle.  I  hope,  sir,  jou  will  take  an  occaaoa 
from  hence  to  give  your  opinion  upon  a 
suMect  which  vou  have  not  yet  touched, 
ana  inform  tis  it  there  are  any  precedents 
for  this  us^ie,  among  our  ancestors :  or 
whetheryoufind  any  mention  of  pin-money 
m  Grotius,  PuffendorC  or  any  other  of  the 
civilians. 

'  I  am  ever  the  humblest  ofyour  adnurei& 
'JOSIAH  FRIBBLE.  Esq.' 

As  there  is  no  man  living  who  is  a  more 
professed  advocate  for  tlue  &ir  sex  thw 
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BiyBel^  ao  there  U  none  fhst  would  be  more 
OBwUling  to  invade  any  of  their  ancient 
VKfata  and  privilef!:es;  but  as  the  doctrine 
of  pin-money  is  of  late  date,  unknown  to 
wt  great  grandmothers,  and  not  yet  re- 
ocirea  by  many  of  oar  modem  ladies,  I 
tfakik  it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  sexes  to 
keep  it  from  spreading. 

Mr.  Fribble  may  ncA,  perhaps,  be  much 
iBlstaken  where  he  intimates,  that  the  sup- 
plying a  man's  wife  with  pin-money,  is  fur- 
lashing  her  with  arms  a^inst  himself,  and 
fa  a  manner  becoming  accessary  to  his  own 
Ashonour.  We  may  indeed,  generally  ob- 
terre,  that  in  proixirtian  as  a  woman  is 
more  or  less  beantiful,  and  her  husband 
advanced  in  years,  she  stands  in  need  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  pins,  and  upon  a 
treatv  of  marriage,  rises  or  falls  in  her  de- 
mands accordingly.  It  must  likewise  be 
owned,  that  high  quality  in  a  mistress  does 
rery  much  inflame  this  article  in  the  mar- 
liaKC  reckoning. 

Alt  where  the  age  and  circumstances  of 
both  parties  are  pretty  much  upon  a  level, 
I  cannot  but  think  the  indsting  upon  pin- 
money  is  very  extraordinary;  and  yet  we 
find  several  matches  broken  off  upon  this 
very  head.  What  would  a  foreigner,  or 
one  who  is  a  stranger  to  this  practice  think 
of  a  lover  that  forsakes  his  mistress,  be- 
cause he  is  not  willing  to  keep  her  in  pins? 
But  what  would  he  think  of  the  mistress, 
shoald  he  be  informed  that  she  asks  five  or 
Bx  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  this  i»e? 
Shoold  a  man  unacquunted  with  our  cus- 
tom* be  told  the  sums  which  are  allowed  in 
Great  Biit^n,  under  the  title  of  pin-money, 
what  a  prodirious  consumption  of  pins 
would  he  think  there  was  m  this  island. 
*  A  pin  a  day,'  says  our  frugal  proverb,  •  is 
a  groat  a  year:*  so  that  according  to  this 
calculation,  myfnend  Fribble's  wife  must 
every  year  make  use  of  eight  million  mx 
luinareid  and  forty  thousand  new  pins. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  British  ladies 
allege  they  comprehend  under  this  general 
term,  several  other  conveniences  of  life;  1 
could  therefore  wish  for  the  honour  of  my 
countrywomen,  that  thev  had  rather  call  it 
needle-ffioney,  which  might  have  implied 
aometUng  <n  good  hooaewifery,  and  not 
have  given  the  malicious  world  occaaon  to 
think,  that  dress  and  trifles  have  always  the 
oppermoat  place  in  a  woman's  thoughts. 

I  know  several  of  my  feir  readers  urge, 
fa  defence  of  this  firactice,  that  it  is  but  a 
necessai^  provision  thev  make  for  them- 
«elvea,  in  case  their  husband  proves  a 
dinrl,  or  a  miser;  so  that  tiiey  consider 
this  allowance  as  a  kind  of  alimony,  which 
they  may  lay  their  claim  to,  without  ac~ 
tiuuy  separating  from  their  husbands.  But 
with  submission,  I  think  a  woman  who  will 

S'reup  herself  to  a  man  in  marriage,  where 
ere  is  the  least  room  for  such  an  appre- 
hension, and  trust  her  person  to  one  whom 
•he  will  not  rely  on  for  the  common  neces- 
•uies  of  life,  may  venr  properly  be  accused 


(m  the  phrase  of  a  homely  proverb,)  of 
being  '  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.' 

It  IS  ooserved  of  over-cautious  eencrals, 
that  they  never  engage  in  a  battle  with- 
out securing  a  retreat,  in  case  the  event 
should  not  answer  their  expectations;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  greatest  conquerors 
have  burnt  their  ships,  or  broke  down  the 
bridges  behind  them,  as  being  determined 
either  to  succeed  or  die  in  the  engagement. 
In  the  same  manner  I  should  very,  much 
suspect  a  woman  who  takes  such  precau- 
tions for  her  retreat,  and  contrives  methods 
how  she  may  live  happily,  without  the  af- 
fection of  one  to  whom  she  joins  herself  for 
life.  Separate  purses  between  man  and 
wife  are,  in  my  opinion,  as  unnatural  as  se- 
parate beds.  A  marriage  cannot  be  happy, 
where  the  pleasures,  mclinations,  and  in- 
terests c^  both  parties  are  not  the  same. 
There  is  no  greater  incitement  to  love  in 
the  mind  of  man,  than  the  sense  of  a  per- 
son's depending  upon  him  for  her  ease  and 
happiness;  as  a  woman  uses  all  her  en- 
deavours to  please  the  person  whom  she 
looks  upon  as  her  honour,  her  comfort,  and 
her  support. 

For  this  reason  I  am  not  very  much  sur- 
mised at  the  behaviour  of  a  rough  country 
squire,  who,  being  not  a  littie  shocked 
atHhe  proceeding  m  a  young  widow  that 
would  not  recede  from  her  demands  of  pin^ 
money,  was  so  enraged  at  her  mercenary 
temper,  that  he  told  her  in  g^eat  wrath, 
*  As  much  as  she  thought  him  her  slave, 
he  would  show  all  the  world  he  did  not 
care  a  irin  for  her.'  UpKMi  which  he  flew 
out  of  the  room,  and  never  saw  her  more. 

Socrates  in  Plato's  Alcibiades  says,  he 
was  informed  by  one  who  had  travelled 
through  Peraa,  that  as  he  passed  over  « 
great  tract  of  land,  and  inquired  what  the 
name  of  the  place  was,  they  told  tum  it 
was  the  Queen's  Girdle:  to  which  he  adds, 
that  another  wide  field  which  lay  by  it, 
was  called  the  Queen's  Veil:  and  that  in 
the  same  manner  there  was  a  large  ftortion 
of  ground  set  ande  for  every  part  of  her 
majesty's  dress.  These  lands  might  not 
be  improperly  called  the  Queen  of  Persia's 
pin-money. 

I  remember  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  who,  I 
dare  say,  never  read  this  passage  in  Plato, 
told  me  some  time  since,  that  upon  his 
courting  the  per\'erse  widow  (of  whom  I 
have  given  an  account  in  former  papers) 
he  had  disposed  of  a  hundred  acres  in  a 
diamond  ring,  wWch  he  would  have  pre- 
sented her  with,  had  she  thought  fit  to 
accept  it:  and  that  upon  her  wedding-day, 
she  should  have  carried  on  her  head  fifty 
nf  the  tallest  oaks  upon  his  estate.  He 
further  informed  me,  that  he  would  have 
given  her  a  coal-pit  to  keep  her  in  clean 
hnen,  that  he  would  have  allowed  her  the 
profits  of  a  wind-mill  for  her  fans,  and  have 
presented  her  once  in  three  years,  with  the 
shearing  of  his  sheep  for  her  under  jjetti* 
coats.    To  which  the  knight  always  add% 
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that  though  he  did  not  care  for  fine  clothes 
himself,  there  should  not  have  been  a  woman 
in  the  country  better  dressed  than  my  lady 
Coverley.  Sir  Roger,  perhaps  may  in  this, 
as  well  as' in  many  other  of  his  devices,  ap- 
pear something  odd  and  singular;  but  if  the 
numour  of  pin-money  prevails,  I  think  it 
would  be  very  proper  for  every  gentleman 
of  an  estate,  to  mark  out  so  many  acres  of 
it  under  the  title  of '  The  Pins. '  L. 


Na  296.]    FHday,  Febfuary  8, 1711-12. 

— NUgit  adbaic  pondui. 

Ar.Lib.l.Ep.xii.42. 

Add  weight  to  trifles. 

*Dear  Spec, — Having  lately  conversed 
much  with  the  fair  sex  on  the  subject  of  your 
speculations  (which  ^nce  their  appearance 
in  public,  have  been  the  chief  exercise  of 
the  femsde  loquacious  faculty)  I  found  the 
fair  ones  possessed  with  a  dissatisfaction  at 
your  prefixing  Greek  mottos  to  the  fnmtis- 
pieces  of  your  papers;  and,  as  a  man  of 
g^Umtry,  1  thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  on 
me  to  impart  it  to  you,  in  nopes  of  a  re- 
formation, which  is  onl^'  to  be  effected  by 
a  restoration  of  the  Latm  to  the  usual  dig- 
luty  in  your  papers,  which,  of  late,  the 
Greek,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  your  fe- 
male readers,  has  usurped;  for  though  the 
Latin  has  the  recommendation  of  being  as 
uninte&igible  to  them  as  the  "Creek,  yet 
b^ng  written  of  the  same  character  with 
their  mother  tongue,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
■pelling-book  it  is  legible;  which  quality  the 
Greek  wants:  and  since  the  introduction  of 
operas  into  this  nation,  the  laxlies  are  so 
Charmed  with  sounds  abstracted  from  their 
ideas,  that  they  adore  and  honour  the  sound 
of  Latin,  as  it  is  old  Italian.  I  am  a  soli- 
citor for  the  fair  sex,  and  therefore  think 
myself  in  that  character  more  likely  to  be 
prevalent  in  this  request,  than  if  I  should 
subscribe  myself  by  my  proper  name. 

'  I  desire  you  may  insert  this  in  one  of 
your  speculations,  to  show  my  ?eal  for  re- 
moving the  dissatisfaction  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  restoring  you  to  their  favour.' 

'Sir,— 1-1  was  some  time  since  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  officer,  who  cntertMned 
US  with  the  conquest  he  had  made  over  a 
female  neighbour  of  his;  when  a  gentieman 
who  stood  by,  as  I  suppose,  envying  the  cap- 
tain's good  fortune,  asked  him  what  reason 
he  had  to  believe  the  lady  admired  him? 
"  Why,"  says  he,  "  my  lodgings  are  oppo- 
rite  to  her's,  and  she  is  continually  at  her 
window,  either  at  work,  reading,  takmg 
muff,  or  putting  herself  m  some  toying 
posture  on  purpose  to  draw  my  eyes  that 
way."  The  confesnon  of  this  vain  sddier 
made  me  reflect  on  some  of  my  own  ar^ 
tions;  for  you  must  know,  sir,  1  am  often 
at  a  window  which  fronts  the  apartments 
4)f  several  gentlemen,  who  I  doubt  not  have 


the  same  opinion  of  mt .  I  must  own  I  love 
to  look  at  them  all,  one  for  being  well- 
dressed,  a  second  for  his  fine  eye,  and  one 
F articular  one,  because  he  is  the  least  man 
ever  saw ;  but  there  is  something  so  easy 
and  pleasant  in  the  manner  of  my  Uttle  man, 
that  I  observe  he  is  a  favourite  of  all  his  ac- 
quaintance. I  could  go  on  to  tell  you  of 
many  others,  that  I  believe  think  I  have 
encouraged  them  from  my  window:  but 
pray  let  me  have  your  opinion  of  the  use  of 
the  window,  in  the  apartment  of  a  beautiful 
lady;  and  how  often  she  may  look  out  at 
the  same  man,  without  beinif  supwaedto 
have  a  mind  to  jump  out  to  him.  Your's, 
'AURELIA  CARELESS.' 

Twice. 
'Ma.  Spectator, — ^I  have  for  some  time 
made  love  to  a  lady,  who  received  it  with 
all  the  kind  returns  I  ought  to  expea;  birt 
without  any  provocation,  that  I  know  o^ 
she  has  of  late  shunned  me  with  the  utmort 
abhorrence,  insomuch  that  she  went  out  d 
church  last  Sunday  in  the  midst  of  divine 
service,  upon  my  coming  into  the  same 
pew.    Pray,  sir,  what  must  1  do  in  this 

buaness?    Your  servant,        

'EUPHUES.' 

Let  her  alone  ten  days. 

•York,  Jan.  20,  ini-12.. 
•Mr.  Spectator,— We  have  in  this 
town  a  sort  of  people  who  pretend  to  wit, 
and  write  lampoons;  I  have  lately  been  the 
subject  of  one  of  them.  The  scnbbler  had 
not  genius  enough  in  verse  to  turn  my  age, 
as  indeed  I  am  an  old  maid,  into  raillery, 
for  affecting  a  youthier  turn  than  is  con- 
sistent with  my  time  of  day;  and  therefore 
he  makes  the  tide  of  his  madrigal.  The 
character  of  Mrs.  Judith  Lovebane,  born 
m  the  year  1680.  What  I  desire  of  you  is, 
that  you  disallow  that  a  coxcomb,  who  pre- 
tends to  write  verse,  should  put  the  most 
malicious  thing  he  can  say  in  prose.  This 
I  humbly  conceive  will  disable  our  country 
wits,  who  indeed  take  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  say  any  thing  in  rhyme,  though  they  say 
it  very  ill.  Sir,  vour  humble  servant, 
^      "SUSANNA  LOVEBANE* 

'Mr.  Spectator,— We  are  sevwalrf 
us,  gentieman  and  ladies,  who  board  in  the 
same  house,  and  after  dinner  one  of  our  com- 
pany (an  agreeable  man  enough  otherwise) 
stands  up,  and  reads  your  paper  to  us  sU. 
We  are  the  civilest  people  m  the  worW  to 
one  another,  and  therefore  I  am  forced  to 
this  way  of  desiring  our  reader,  when  he  i» 
doing  this  office,  not  to  stand  afore  the  we- 
This  will  be  a  general  good  to  our  fiunily. 
this  cold  weather.  He  will,  I  know,  take 
it  to  be  our  common  request  when  hecom» 
tothesewords,  "Pray,  sir,  sitdown;  which 
I  desire  you  to  insert,  and  you  will  particB 
Urly  oblige  your  dm^ymid^er.  ^^^^, 

'Sir,— 1  am  a  great  lover  of  dancing. 
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but  cannot  perform  so  well  as  some  others;  1 
however,  by  my  out-of-the-way  capers, 
and  some  original  grimaces,  I  do  not  fail 
to  divert  the  com^Muiy,  particularly'  the 
ladies,  who  langh  iminoaerately  all  the 
time.  Some,  who  pretend  to  be  my  friends 
tell  me  that  they  do  it  in  deriaon,  and  would 
advise  me  to  leave  it  off,  withal  that  I  make 
myself  ridiculous.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
do  in  this  aflfair,  but  I  am  resolved  not  to 
pve  over  upon  any  account,  until  I  have  the 
oinnion  of  the  Spectator.  Your  humble 
servant,  JOHN  TROTT.' 

If  Mr.  Trott  is  not  awkward  out  of  time, 
he  has  a  right  to  dance,  let  who  will  laugh; 
but  if  he  has  no  ear  he  will  interrupt  others: 
and  I  am  of  opinion  he  should  sit  still. 
Given  under  my  hand  this  fifth  of  Febru- 
ary, ini-12.       THE  SPECTATOR. 

T. 
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EfTccio  iiwpenn  reprendu  corpora  bctoi. 

Mr.  Bat.  Ti.  Ub.  h  W. 

As  perttet  bMotin  wawwliem  ban  a  molo.— OmoL 

After  what  I  have  said  in  my  last  Sa' 
torday's  paper,  I  shall  enter  on  the  subject 
of  this  without  further  preface,  and  remark 
the  several  drfects  which  appear  in  the 
fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  language  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  not 
doubting  but  the  reader  will  pardon  me,  if 
I  aUege  at  the  same  time  whatever  may  be 
said  tor  the  extenuaticm  of  such  defects. 
The  first  imperfection  wliich  I  shall  ob- 
serve in  the  fable  is,  that  the  event  of  it  is 
unhappy. 

The  fable  of  every;  poem  is,  according  to 
Aristotle's  division,  either  simple  or  implex. 
It  is  called  simple  when  there  is  no  change 
«f  fortune  in  it;  implex,  when  the  fortune 
of  the  chief  actor  changes  from  bad  to  good, 
or  from  good  to  bad.  The  implex  fable  is 
thought  the  most  perfect:  I  suppose,  be- 
cause it  is  more  proper  to  stir  up  the  pas- 
dons  of  the  reader,  and  to  surprise  him  with 
a  greater  variety  of  accidents. 

The  implex  fable  is  therefore  of  two 
kinds:  in  the  first,  the  chief  actor  makes 
his  way  through  a  long  series  of  dangers 
and  difficulties,  until  he  arrives  at  honour 
and  prosperity,  as  we  see  in  the  stories  of 
Ulywes  and  ^Sneas;  m  the  seccmd,  the  chief 
actor  in  the  poem  falls  from  some  eminent 
pitch  of  honour  and  prosperity,  into  misery 
and  disgrace.  Thus  we  see  AcUun  and  Eve 
sinking  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  hap- 
piness, into  the  most  abject  condition  of  sin 
and  sorrow. 

The  most  taking  tragedies  among  the  an- 
cients, were  built  on  tUs  last  sort  of  implex 
&ble,  particularly  the  tragedy  of  CEdipus, 
which  proceeds  upon  a  story,  if  we  may  be- 
Ueve  Aristotle,  the  most  proper  for  tragedy 
that  coold  be  invented  by  the  wit  of  man. 


I  have  taken  some  puns  in  a  former  paper 
to  show,  that  this  kind  of  implex  Table, 
wherein  the  event  is  unhappy,  is  more  apt 
to  dTect  an  audience  than  that  of  the 
first  kind;  notwithstanding  many  excellent 
pieces  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  most 
of  those  which  have  been  written  of  late 
years  in  our  own  country  are  raised  upon 
contrary  plans.  1  must  however  own,  that 
I  think  this  kind  of  fable,  which  is  the  most 
perifect  in  tragedy,  is  not  so  proper  for  a 
heroic  poem.  • 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  senrible  of  tUs 
imperfection  in  his  fable,  and  has  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  cure  it  by  several  ex- 
pedients; particularly  by  the  mortifica- 
tion which  the  great  adversary  of  mankind 
meets  with  upon  his  return  to  the  assembly 
of  infernal  spirits,  as  it  is  described  in  a 
beautifiil  passage  of  tlte  third  book;  and 
likewise  by  the  visicm  wherdn  Adam,  at 
the  dose  m  the  poem,  sees  his  offspring, 
triumphing  over  his  great  enemy,  and  him- 
self restored  to  a  hapiner  fiaradise  than 
that  from  which  he  fell. 

There  is  another  objection  E^inst  Mil- 
ton's fable,  which  is  indeed  almost  the 
same  with  the  former,  though  placed  in  a 
different  light,  namely — That  the  hero  in 
the  Paradise  Lost  is  unsuccessful,  and  by  no 
means  a  match  for  his  enemies.  This  gave 
occasion  to  Mr.  Dryden's  reflection,  that 
the  devil  was  in  reality  Milton's  hera  I 
think  I  have  obviated  wis  objection  in  my 
first  paper.  The  Paradise  Lost  is  an  eiMC, 
or  a  narrative  poem,  and  he  that  looks  for 
a  hero  in  it,  searches  for  that  which  Mil- 
ton never  intended;  but  if  he  will  needs  fix 
the  name  of  a  hero  upon  any  person  in  it, 
it  is  certainly  the  Messiah  who  is  the  hero, 
both  in  the  principal  action,  and  in  the 
chief  episodes.  Paganism  could  not  furnish 
out  a  real  action  for  a  fable  greater  than 
that  of  the  Iliad  or  .£neid,  and  therefore  a 
heathen  could  not  form  a  higher  notion  of 
a  poem  than  one  of  that  kind,  which  they 
caSl  a  heroic  Whether  Milton's  is  not  of 
a  sublimer  nature  I  will  not  presume  to 
determine:  it  is  sufficient  that  I  show  there 
is  in  the  Paradise  Lost  all  the  greatness  of 
plan,  regularity  of  dengn,  and  masterly 
beauties  which  we  discover  in  Homer  and 
Virgil. 

I  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that 
Milton  has  interwoven  m  the  texture  of  his 
fable  some  particulars  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  prctoability  enough  for  an  epic 
poem,  particularly  in  the  acticms  which  he 
ascribes  to  Sin  and  Death,  and  the  picture 
which  he  draws  of  the  '  Limbo  of  Vanity,' 
with  other  passages  in  the  second  book. 
Such  idlegories  rather  savour  of  the  spirit 
of  Spencer  and  Ariosto,  than  of  Homer 
and  Virgil. 

In  the  structure  of  his  poem  he  has  like- 
wise admitted  too  many  digresaons.  It  is 
finely  observed  by  Aristotle,  that  the  au- 
thor f  fa  heroic  poem  should  seldom  speak 
himself,  but  throw  as  much  of  his  work  as 
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he  am  into  the  moathi  of  thow  who  are  his 
principal  actors.  Aristotle  has  given  no 
reason  for  this  precept:  but  I  presunu:  it  is 
because  the  mind  of  the  reaaer  is  more 
awed  and  elevated,  when  he  hears  JEneas 
or  Achilles  speak,  than  when  Virgil  or 
Homer  talh  in  their  own  persons.  Besides 
that  assuming  the  character  of  an  eminent 
man  is  apt  to  fire  the  imagination,  and  nuse 
the  ideas  of  the  author.  TuUy  tells  ps, 
mentioning  his  dialogue  of  M.  age,  in  which 
Cato  is  the  chief  speaker,  that  upon  a  re- 
view of  it  he  was  agreeabW  hnpoeed  upcsi, 
and  fancied  that  it  was  Cato,  and  not  he 
himself,  who  uttered  his  thoughts  on  that 
Bubiect. 

If  the  reader  would  be  at  the  pains  to  see 
how  the  story  of  the  Iliad  and  the  JEaad 
is  delivered  by  those  persons  who  act  in  it, 
he  win  be  swprised  to  find  how  littie  either 
of  these  poems  proceeds  from  the  authors. 
Milton  has,  in  the  general  disposition  df 
his  fable,  very  finely  observed  this  great 
•rule;  insomuch  that  there  is  scarce  a  tenth 
-part  of  it  which  comes  from  the  poet;  the 
rest  is  spoken  either  by  Adam  or  Eve,  or  by 
.some  good  or  evil  spirit  who  is  engaged 
.uther  m  their  destruction  or  defence. 

From  what  has  been  here  observed  it  ap- 
pears, that  digressions  are  by  no  means  to 
be  allowed  of  m  an  ejric  poem.  If  the  poet, 
yeven  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  narra- 
tion, should  speak  as  littie  as  possible,  he 
«hould  certainly  never  let  his  narration 
«leep  for  the  sake  of  any  reflections  of  his 
own.  I  have  often  observed,  with  a  secret 
Admiration,  that  the  longest  reflection  in  the 
JEneid  is  in  that  passage  of  the  tenth  book, 
where  Tnmus  is  represented  as  dressing 
liimself  in  the  spoils  of  Pallas,  whom  he 
bad  dain.  Virgu  here  lets  his  &ble  stand 
«till,  for  the  sake  of  the  following  remark. 
-*  How  is  the  mind  of  man  ignorant  of  fu- 
turity, and  unable  to  bear  prosperous  for- 
tune with  moderation!  The  time  will  come 
when  Tumus  shall  wish  that  he  had  left 
the  body  of  Pallas  untouched,  and  curse 
the  day  on  which  he  dressed  himsdf  in 
these  spoils.'  As  the  great  event  of  the 
.ffineid,  and  the  death  of  Tumus,  whom 
.£neas  slew  because  he  saw  him  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  Pallas,  turns  upon  this 
incident,  Virgil  went  out  of  his  way  to 
make  this  reflection  upon  it,  without  which 
so  small  a  circumstance  might  possibly 
have  slipped  out  of  his  reader's  memory. 
Lucan,  who  was  an  Injudicious  poet,  lets 
drop  his  story  very  frequentiy  for  the  sake 
rf  his  unnecessary  digressions,  or  his  diver- 
ticula, as  Scaliger  calls  them.  If  he  gives 
ns  an  account  M  the  prodigies  which  pre- 
ceded the  civil  war,  be  declaims  upon  the 
occasion,  and  shows  how  much  happier  it 
would  be  for  man,  if  he  did  not  feel  nis  evil 
fortune  before  it  comes  to  pass;  and  suffer 
not  only  by  its  real  weight,  but  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  it.  Milton  s  complaint  for 
nis  blindness,  hispanegyric  on  marriage,  his 
reflections  on  Adam  and  Eve's  going  naked, 


of  the  aaxAi  eafting,  and  severs!  other  pas- 
sages in  his  poem,  are  liable  to  the  same 
exceptimi,  though  I  most  confess  there  is 
so  gnat  a  beauty  in  these  very  digresiioDS, 
that  I  would  not  wish  them  out  of  his  poem. 

I  have  in  a  former  paper  spoken  of  .the 
characters  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and 
declared  my  opinion,  as  to  the  allegorical 
persons  vwho  were  introduced  in  it 

If  we  look  into  the  sentiments,  I  think 
they  are  sometimes  defective  under  the 
fcdlowing  heads;  first,  as  there  are  several 
of  them  too  much  pointed,  and  some  that 
degenerate  even  into  puns.  Of  this  last 
kind  I  am  afraid  is  that  in  the  first  book, 
where,  speaking  of  the  pygmies,  he  callB 
them. 


-The  nun  inikiitrr 


Wsffd  on  by  cransk- 

Another  blemish  that  appears  m  some  of 
his  tiioughts,  is  his  frequent  alluacn  to 
heathen  fables,  which  are  not  ccrtwnly  of 
a  piece  with  the  divine  subject  of  which  he 
treats.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  these  allu- 
sions where  the  poet  himself  represents 
them  as  fabulous,  as  he  does  in  some 
places,  but  where  he  mentions  them  as 
truths  and  matters  of  fact  The  limits  of 
my  paper  will  not  give  me  leave  to  be  par- 
ticular in  instances  of  this  kind;  the  Radar 
will  easily  remaric  them  in  his  perusal  of 
the  poem. 

A  third  fault  in  his  sentiments  is  an  un- 
necessary ostentation  of  learning,  which 
Ukewise  occurs  very  frequentiy.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  both  Homer  and  Vir^  were 
masters  of  all  the  learning  of  their  times, 
but  it  shows  itself  in  their  works  after  so 
indirect  and  concealed  manner.  Milton 
seems  ambitious  of  letting  us  know,  by  his 
excursions  on  free-will  and  predestination, 
and  his  many  glances  upon  history,  astrono- 
my, geography,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  by 
the  termsand  phrases  he  sometimes  makes 
use  (rf,  that  he  was  acqnahited  with  the 
whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences. 

If  in  the  last  place  we  consider  the  lan- 
guage of  this  great  poet,  we  must  allow 
what  I  have  fainted  in  a  fijnn«Sr  paper,  that 
it  is  often  too  much  laboured,  and  some- 
times obscured  by  old  words,  transposi- 
ticms,  and  foreign  idioms.  Seneca's  ogi"* 
tion  to  the  style  of  a  great  author,  *«*»( 
eju*  oratio,  nihil  in  ea  ftlacidum,  nUdlltne, 
is  what  many  critics  make  to  Milton.  As 
I  cannot  wholly  refote  it,  so  I  have  already 
apologized  for  it  in  another  paper:  to  which 
I  may  farther  add,  that  Milton's  sentiments 
and  ideas  were  so  wonderfully  subHme,thatit 
would  have  been  imposnble  for  him  to  have 
represented  them  in  then-  fall  strength  snd 
beauty,  without  having  recourae  to  these 
foreign  assistances.  Our  languid  sunk 
under  him,  and  was  unequal  to  that  great- 
ness of  soul  which  famished  him  with  saea 
glorious  conceptions. 

A  second  fault  in  his  language  is,  tW  he 
often  affects  a  kind  of  jinj^e  in  bis  won* 
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M  in  the  fcdlowing  paasages,  and  manf 
others: 

And  bnofht  into  the  world  a  worid  of  woe. 
Begirt  tb'  Alnrighljr  tluoM 

Peeeethiiiyor  heeieglng 

Tbie  tempted  oar  attempt 

At  one  eliftit  bound  hifh  overletpt  all  bonnd. 

I  know  there  are  figures  for  this  kind  of 
speech;  that  some  of  the  greatest  ancients 
hare  been  gnilty  of  it,  and  that  Aristotle 
himself  has  given  it  a  place  in  his  rhetoric 
•mon^  the  beauties  ot  that  art  But  as  it 
is  in  Itself  poor  and  trifling,  it  is,  I  think, 
at  present  universally  ex^oded  by  all  the 
masters  of  poKte  writing. 

The  last  fault  which  I  shall  take  notice 
of  in  Milton's  style,  is  the  frequent  use  of 
what  the  learned  call  technit^  words,  or 
terms  of  art.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  beau- 
ties of  poetry,  to  make  hard  things  intelK- 
^ble,  andto  deliver  what  is  abstruse  of 
Itself  in  such  easy  language  as  may  be  un- 
derstood by  ordinary  readers:  besides  that 
the  knowled^  of  a  poet  should  rather  seem 
bom  with  him,  or  inspired,  than  drawn 
fixim  books  and  systems.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  Mr.  Dryden  cojuld  translate 
a  ptassage  out  of  Virgil  after  the  following 
maimer:   - 

*  Taek  to  the  larboard,  and  etand  off  to  lea, 
Vaat  itarboard  aea  and  land.' 

Milton  makes  use  of  larboard  in  the 
same  manner.  When  he  is  upon  building, 
he  mentions  doric  pillars,  pilasters,  cor- 
nice, freeze,  architrave.  When  he  talks 
of  heavenly  bodies,  you  meet  with  ecliptic 
and  eccentric,  the  trepidation,  stars  drop- 
ping from  the  zenith,  rays  culminating  from 
the  equator:  to  which  might  be  added  many 
instances  of  the  like  kind  in  several  other 
arts  and  sciences. 

I  shall  in  my  next  papers^ve  an  account 
c£  the  many  particular  beauties  in  Milton, 
which  woukI  have  been  too  long  to  insert 
under  those  general  heads  I  have  already 
treated  of,  and  with  which  I  intend  to  con- 
clude this  piece  of  criticism.  L. 


Na  298.]  Monday,  February  11,  ini-1^ 

Hntaam  tota  Mm Ptrg-  •B"-  'v-  STS. 

Bonoor  la  no  where  aaft. 

'London,  Feb.  9,  iril-12. 
'Mr.  Spkctator, — I  am  a  virgin,  .ind 
in  no  case  despicable;  but  yet  such  as  I  am  I 
must  remain,  or  else  become,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  less  happy;  for  T  find  hot  die  least 
g;ood  effect  from  the  just  correction  you 
some  time  since  gave  that  too  f^^e,  that 
looser  part  of  oqr  sex  which  spoils  the  men; 
the  same  connivance  at  the  vices,  the  same 
easy  admittance  of  addresses,  the  same  viti- 
ated relish  of  the  conversation  of  the  great- 
eat  rakes  (or,  in  a  more  fashionable  way  of 
expressing  one's  self,  of  such  as  have  seen 
the  world  most)  still  abounds,  increases, 
multiplies. 


'  The  hnmhle  petition,  therefcre,  of  manr 
of  the  most  stric»7  virtuous,  and  (^  myself, 
is,  that  you  will  once  more  exert  your  wo.' 
thori^;  and  tluit,  accordmg  to  your  late 
promise^  your  full,  your  impartial  authority, 
on  this  siwer  branch  of  our  kind;  for  why 
should  ther  be  the  uncontndlable  mistresses 
of  our  fate?  Why  shoold  they  with  impunity 
indul|;e  tiie  males  in  licentioosness  whilst 
single,  and  we  have  the  dismal  hasard  and 
plane  of  reformine  them  when  married^ 
Strike  home,  sir,  then,  and  spare  not,  or 
all  onr  maiden  hopes,  our  gilded  hopes  of 
nuptial  felfcity  are  fmstnted,  are  vanish- 
ed, and  you  yourself,  as  wett  as  Mr.  Court- 
ly, will,  by  smoothing  over  immodest  prap- 
tices  with  the  gloss  of  soft  and  harmless 
names,  for  ever  forfeit  our  esteem.  Nor 
think  that  I  am  berdn  more  severe  thaa 
need  be:  if  I  have  not  reason  more  than 
enough,  do  you  and  the  world  Jud^  from 
this  ensuing  account,  which  I  thmk  will 
prove  the  evil  to  be  universal. 

'  You  must  know,  then,  that  ance  your 
reprehension  of  this  female  degeneracy 
came  out,  I  have  had  a  tender  of  respects 
from  no  less  than  five  persons,  of  tolerable 
figure,  too>  as  times  go:  but  the  muiforttme 
is,  that  four  of  the  five  are  professed  fol- 
lowers of  the  mode.  They  would  fitce  me 
down,  that  all  women  of  good  sense  ever 
were,  and  ever  will  be,  latitudinarians  ia 
wedlodc:  and  always  did,  and  will,  give  and 
take,  what  they  prcfenely  term  conjugal 
libnty  of  coascieoce. 

'  The  two  first  of  them,  a  captain  sad  a 
merchant,  to  strengthen  thor  arguments, 
pretend  to  repeat  after  a  couple  of  ladies 
of  quality  and  wit,  that  Venus  was  always 
kind  to  Mars;  and  what  soul  that  has  the 
least  spark  of  generosity  can  deny  a  maa 
of  bravery  any  thing?  And  how  pitiful  s 
trader  that,  whom  no  woman  but  his  own 
wife  will  have  correqMmdence  and  deafings 
with?  Thus  these:  whilst  the  third,  the 
cotmtry  'squire,  coitfessed,  that  indeed  he 
was  surprised  into  good  breeding,  and  en- 
tered into  the  knowledge  of  the  worid  un- 
awares.- tiiat  dining  the  other  day  at  a 
gendeman's  hmae,  the  perscn  who  enter- 
t«ined  was  obliged  to  leave  him  with  his 
wife  and  nieces;  where  they  spoke  with  so 
much  contempt  of  an  absent  g^tieman  for 
\mafs  so  ^w  at  a  hint,  that  he  resolved 
never  to  be  drowsy,  unmanneTly,  or  stuind, 
for  the  future,  at  a  friend's  house;  and  on  a 
hunting  morning  not  to  pursue  tiie  game 
either  vdththe  hnri)andabroad,,o(r  witn  the 
wife  at  htHoe. 

*  The  next  that  came  was  a  tradesman, 
no  l^ess  fhll  of  the  age  than  the  former;  for 
he  had  the  gallantry  to  tell  me,  that  at  a  late 
innket  which  he  was  invited  to,  the  motion 
being  made,  and  the  question  being  put,  it 
was  tjy  maid,  wife,  and  widow,  resolved 
nerniru  contradicente,  that  a  young  sprightly 
joamerman  is  absolutely  necessary  in  their 
way  of  business;  to  which  they  had  the 
asKnt  and  conojttrrenoo  of  their  husband* 
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present  I  dropped  him  a  courtesy,  and 
gave  him  to  understand  that  was  his  au- 
dience of  leave. 

'I  am  recloan^  pretty,  and  have  had 
very  many  advances  besides  these;  but 
have  been  very  averse  to  hear  any  of  them, 
from  my  observation  on  those  above-men- 
tioned, until  I  hoped  some  ^ood  from  the 
character  of  my  present  admirer,  a  clergy- 
man. But  I  find  evert  among  them  there 
are  indirect  practices  in  relation  to  love, 
and  our  treaty  is  at  present  a  little  in  sus- 
pense, until  some  circumstances  are  cleai^ 
ed.  There  is  a  charge  against  him  among 
the  women,  and  the  case  is  this:  It  is  al- 
leged, that  a  certtdn  endowed  female  would 
have  appropriated  herself  to,  and  conso- 
lidated herself  with  a  church  which  my 
divine  now  enjoys  (or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  did  prostitute  herself  to  her  friend's 
doin^  this  for  her:)  that  my  ecclesiastic,  to 
obtam  the  one,  did  engage  himself  to  take 
off  the  other  that  lay  on  nand;  but  that  on 
his  success  in  the  spiritual,  he  again  re- 
nounced the  camaL 

<  I  put  this  closely  to  him,  and  taxed  him 
with  disingenuity.  He  to  clear  himself 
made  the  subsequent  defence,  and  that  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  possible: — that  he 
was  applied  to,  and  insti^ted  to  accept  of 
a  benefice: — that  a  conditional  offer  there- 
of was  indeed  made  him  at  first,  but  with 
disdun  by  him  rejected  :^ — that  when  no- 
thing (as  thw  eauljr  perceived)  of  this 
nature  could  bring  him  to  their  purpose, 
assurance  of  his  being;  entirely  unengaged 
beforehand,  and  safe  from  all  their  aftei^ 
expectations,  (the  only  stratagem  left  to 
draw  him  in,)  was  given  him: — ^that  pur- 
suant to  this  the  donation  itself  was,  without 
delay,  before  several  reputable  witnesses, 
tendered  to  him  g^tis,  with  the  open  profes- 
sion of  not  the  least  reserve,  or  most  minute 
condition;  iMit  that  yet,  immediatelr  after 
induction,  his  insidious  introducer  (or  her 
crafty  procurer,  which  you  will)  indus- 
triously spread  the  report  which  had  reach- 
ed my  ears,  not  only  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  said  church,  but  in  London,  in  the 
university,  in  mine  and  his  own  country, 
and  wherever  else  it  might  probably  oo- 
viate  his  application  to  any  other  woman, 
and  so  confine  him  to  this  alone:  uid  in  a 
word,  that  as  he  never  did  make  any  pre- 
vious offer  of  his  service,  or  the  least  step 
to  her  affection;  so  on  his  discovery  of  these 
designs  thus  laid  to  trick  him,  he  could  not 
but  afterwards,  in  justice  to  himself,  vindi- 
cate both  his  innocence  and  freedom,  by 


[  think  I  shall 
i  cannot  conclude 
my  tedious  epistie  without  recommending 
to  you  not  only  to  resume  your  former  chas- 
tisement, but  to  add  to  your  criminals  the 
^maniacal  ladies,  who  seduce  the  sacred 
order  into  the  difficulty  of  either  breaking 
a  mercenary  troth  made  to  them,  whom 
they  ought  not  to  deceive,  or  by  breaking 


or  keeping  it  offending  against  Him  whom 
they  cannot  deceive.  Your  asnstance  and 
labours  of  this  sort  would  be  of  great  boie- 
fit,  and  your  speedy  thoughts  on  this  subject 
would  be  very  seasondile  to,  ar,  your  most 
humble  servant, 

« CHASTITY  LOVEWORTH.' 


Na  299.]  Tuesday,  Februaiyli.  1711-13. 

Mtio  Vemulnam,  qnim  te,  Cornelia,  musr 
CSncchorum,  ■)  cam  magai*  virtutitiiu  alfen 
Grande  luperciliiun,  et  niunenu  in  dote  triumahoa. 
Tolle  tuum  pncor  Anoibslein,  vietamqae  Syphieem 
In  cutrit ;  et  cam  tota  CarUugine  mifra. 

Jm.  Sat  Ti.  M. 

Borne  eountiy  girl,  acarce  to  a  eoorteaj  Imd, 
Would  I  much  rather  than  Cornelia  wed; 
Ifniperdlioua,  hauihty.  proud,  and  vain, 
She  brougiit  her  Iktaer  a  triumpha  in  her  train. 
Awajr  with  all  your  Carthaiinlan  Mate ; 
Let  vanquiih'd  Hannibal  withoat  doon  wait. 
Too  burly  and  too  big  to  pan  my  narrow  gate 

It  is  observed,  that  a  man  improves 
more  by  reading  the  story  of  a  person  emi- 
nent for  prudence  and  virtue,  than  by  the 
finest  rules  and  precepts  of  morality.  In 
the  same  manner  a  representation  of  those 
calamities  and  misfortunes  which  a  weak 
man  suffers  from  wrong  measures,  and  ill- 
concerted  schemes  of  life,  is  apt  to  make  a 
deeper  impressicm  upon  our  minds,  than 
the  wisest  maxims  and  instructions  that 
can  be  given  us,  for  avoiding  the  like  follies 
and  indiscretions  in  our  own  private  con- 
duct. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  lay  before 
my  reader  the  following  letter,  ana  leave  it 
with  him  to  make  his  own  use  of  it,  with- 
out adding  any  reflecti<»s  of  my  own  upon 
the  subject-matter. 

•Mr.  Spectator,  —  Having  carefiilly 

gjrused  a  letter  sent  you  by  Josiah  Fribble, 
sq.  with  your  subsequent  discourse  nfoa 
pin-money,  I  dopresume  to  trouble  you  with 
an  account  of  my  own  case,  which  I  look 
up>on  to  be  no  less  deplorable  than  that  of 
'squire  Fribble.  I  am  a  person  of  no  ex- 
traction, having  begun  the  worid  with  a 
small  parcel  of  rusty  iron,  and  was  for  some 
years  commonly  known  bv  the  name  rflack 
Anvil.*  I  have  naturally  a  very  happy 
genius  for  getting  money,  insomuch  that  c^ 
uie  age  of  five  and  twenty,  I  had  scraped 
together  four  thousand  two  hundred  pounds, 
five  shillings,  and  a  few  odd  pence.  I  then 
launched  out  into  conaderable  business,  and 
became  a  bold  trader  both  by  sea  and  land, 
which  in  a  few  years  rused  me  a  very  great 
fortune.  For  these  my  good  services  I  was 
knighted  in  the  thirty-tifth  year  of  my  a^ 
and  lived  with  great  dignity  among  my  citv 
neighbours  by  the  name  of  Sir  John  AnviL 
Bdng  in  my  temper  very  ambitious,  I  was 
now  Dent  upon  making  a  family,  ajid  ao- 


*  It  ie  aaid  by  aooie.  that  the  author  of  thia  letter  al- 
luded to Gore,  of Tring.  and  Lady  Manr  ComptM: 

bat  othen,  with  more  probabtlity,  that  it  renrrcd  to  m 
Ambrose  Crowley  and  liia  lady.  Bee  Tat.  ed.  ITSt,  a. 
8«o.  The  latter  changed  hia  name  ttom  Crowley  lo 
Ciawley,  the  folly  of  lAch  seemeto  be  ridieoled  ahsra, 
iy  t]»  ebasie  of  Anvil  Into  EdtIL 
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eottlin^y  resolved  tiWt  my  descendants 
should  have  a  dash  of  good  blood  in  their 
veins.  In  order  to  this,  I  made  love  to  the 
Ladf  Mary  Oddly,  an  indigent  young  wo- 
man of  quality.  To  cut  short  the  mar- 
riag^treaty,  I  threw  her  a  carte  blanche, 
as  our  newspapers  call  it,  desiring  her  to 
write  upon  it  her  own  terms.  She  was  very 
concise  in  her  demands,  insisting  only  that 
the  disposal  of  my  fortune,  and  the  regula- 
tion (A  my  family,  should  be  entirely  in  her 
bands.  Her  father  and  brothers  appear- 
ed exceedingly  averse  to  this  match,  and 
would  not  see  me  for  some  time;  but  at 

S resent  are  so  well  reconciled,  that  they 
ine  with  me  almost  every  day,  and  have 
borrowed  considerable  sums  of^  me;  which 
my  Lady  Mary  very  often  twits  me  with, 
when  she  would  show  me  how  kind  her 
relations  are  to  me.  She  had  no  portion,  as 
'  I  told  you  before;  but  what  she  wanted  in 
fintune  she  makes  up  in  spirit.  She  at  first 
changed  my  name  to  Sir  John  Envil,  and 
at  present  writes  herself  Mary  Enville.  I 
have.had  some  children  by  her,  whom  she 
haa  christened  with  the  surnames  of  her 
family,  in  order,  as.  she  tells  me,  to  wear 
out  the  homeliness  of  their  parentage  by 
the  father's  ude.  Our  eldest  son  is  the 
Honourable  Oddly  Enville, '  Esq.  and  our 
eldest  daughter  Harriot  Enville.  Upon  her 
first  coming  into  my  family,  she  turned  off 
a  parcel  of  very  careful  servants,  who  had 
been  long  with  me,  and  introduced  in  their 
stead  a  couple  of  black-a-moors,  and  three 
or  four  very  genteel  fellows  in  laced  live- 
ries, besides  her  French  woman,  who  is 
perpetually  making  a  noise  in  the  house,  in 
a  language  which  nobody  imderstands,  ex- 
cept my  Lady  Mary.  She  next  set  her- 
self to  reform  every  room  erf  my  house, 
having  glazed  all  my  chimney-pieces  with 
lookiog-glasses,  and  planted  every  comer 
with  such  heaps  of  chma,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  move  about  my  own  house  with  the 
greatest  caution  and  circumspection,  for 
tear  of  hurting  some  of  our  brittle  furmture. 
She  makes  an  illumination  once  a  week 
with  wax  candles  in  one  of  the  largest 
rooms,  in  order,  as  she  phrases  it,  to  see 
compHiy:  at  which  time  she  always  desires 
me  to  be  abroad,  or  to  confine  myself  to  the 
cockloft,  that  I  may  not  disgrace  her  among 
her  visitants  of  quality.  Her  footmen,  as 
I  told  you  before,  are  such  beaus  that  I  do 
not  much  care  for  asking  them  questions; 
when  1  do,  they  answer  me  with  a  saucy 
frown,  and  say  that  every  thing  which  I 
find  Kuilt  witn,  was  done  by  my  Lady 
Mary's  order.  She  tells  me,  that  she  in- 
tends they  shall  wear  swords  with  their 
next  liveries,  having  lately  observed  the 
footmen  of  two  or  three  persons  of  quality 
banging  behind  the  coacn  with  swords  by 
their  ades.  As  soon  as  the  first  honeymoon 
was  over,  I  represented  to  her  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  tnose  daily  innovations  which 
she  made  in  my  family;  but  she  told  me,  I 
was  no  longer  to  conader  myself  as  air 


John  Anvil,  but  as  her  husband;  and  added, 
with  a  frown,  that  I  did  not  seem  to  know 
who  she  was.  I  was  surprised  to  be  treated 
thus,  after  such  familiarities  as  had  passed 
between  us.  But  she  has  since  given  me  to 
know,  that  whatever  freedoms  she  may 
sometimes  indulge  me  in,  she  expects  in 
general  to  be  treated  with  the  respect  that 
IS  due  to  her  birth  and  quality.  Our  chil- 
dren have  been  trained  up  from  their 
infancy  with  so  many  accounts  of  their  mo- 
ther's family,  that  they  know  the  stories  oi 
^1  the  great  men  and  women  it  has  pro- 
duced. Their  mother  tells  them,  that  such 
an  one  commanded  in  such  a  sea-engage- 
ment, that  their  great-grandfather  had  a 
horse  shot  under  him  at  EUlge-hill,  that 
their  uncle  was  at  the  aege  of  Buda,  and 
that  her  mother  danced  in  a  ball  at  court 
with  tie  Duke  of  Monmouth;  with  abun- 
dance oi  fiddle-faddle  of  the  same  nature. 
I  was  the  other  day  a  little  out  of  coimte- 
nance  at  a  question  of  my  little  daughter 
Harriot,  who  asked  me,  with  a  great  deal 
of  innocence,  why  I  never  told  them  of  the 
generals  and  admirals  that  had  been  in  my 
mmily?  As  for  my  eldest  son.  Oddly,  he 
has  been  so  spirited  up  by  his  mother,  that 
if  he  does  not  mend  his  manners  I  shall  go 
near  to  disinherit  him.  He  drew  his  sword 
upon  me  before  he  was  nine  years  old,  and 
told  me  that  he  expected  to  oe  used  like  a 
gentleman:  upon  my  offering  to  correct 
him  for  his  insolence,  my  Lady  Mary  step- 
ped in  between  us,  and  told  me  that  I  ougnt 
to  consider  there  was  some  difference  be- 
tween his  mother  and  mine.  She  is  per- 
petoally  finding  out  the  features  of  her 
own  relations  in  every  one  of  my  children, 
though"  by  the  way,  I  have  a  little  chub- 
faced  boy  as  like  me  as  he  can  stare,  if  I 
durst  say  so:  but  what  most  angers  me, 
when  she  sees  me  playing  with  any  of  them 
upon  my  knee,  she  nas  begg^  me  more 
than  raice  to  converse  with  the  children  as 
little  as  posmble,  that  they  may  not  learn 
any  of  my  awkward  tricks. 

'You  must  further  know,  ance  I  am 
o]}ening  my  heart  to  you,  that  she  thinks 
herself  my  superior  Ui  sense,  as  much  as 
she  is  in  quality,  and  therefore  treats  me 
like  a  plain  well-meaning  man,  who  does 
not  know  the  world.  She  dictates  to  me  in 
my  own  business,  sets  me  right  in  p<nnts 
of^  trade,  and  if  I  disagree  with  her  about 
any  of  my  ships  at  sea,  wonders  that  I  will 
dispute  with  her,  when  I  know  very  well 
that  her  great-grandfather  was  a  flag- 
officer.  ♦ 

'To  complete  my  sufferings,  she  has 
teased  me  tor  this  quarter  oT  a  year  last 
past  to  remove  into  one  of  the  squares  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  promising,  for 
my  encouragement,  that  I  shall  have  as 
good  a  cock-loft  as  any  gentleman  in  the 
square;  to  which  the  Honourable  Oddly 
Enville,  Esq.  always  adds,  like  a  jack-a- 
napes  as  he  is,  that  he  hopes  it  will  be  as 
near  the  court  as  possible. 
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•  In  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  am  so  much 
out  of  my  natural  element,  that,  to  recover 
my  old  way  of  fife,  I  would  be  content  to 
begin  the  world  again,  and  be  plain  Jack 
Anvil;  but,  alas!  I  am  in  for  life,  and  am 
bound  to  subscribe  myself,  with  great  sor- 
row of  heart,  your  humble  servant, 

L.  'JOHK  ENVILLE,  Knt.' 


Na  300.]     Wedne*day,  Feb.  13, 1/11-13. 

DiTOrwnn  Title  Titium  iirope  maliu. 

m>r.  Er.  nftl.  Lib.  L  S. 

Another  ftiling  of  the  mind, 

Onuer  thau  this,  oTa  quite  dilkreat  tind^—Pflf. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^When  you  talk  of 
the  subject  of  love,  and  the  relations  arising 
from  it,  methinks  you  should  take  care  to 
leave  no  fault  unobserved  which  concerns 
the  state  of  marriage.  The  great  vexation 
that  I  have  observed  in  it  is,  that  the  wed- 
ded couple  seem  to  want  opportunities  of 
being  often  enough  alone  together,  and  are 
forced  to  quarrel  and  be  fond  before  com- 
pany. Mr.  Hotspur  and  his  lady,  m  a 
room  full  of  their  mends,  are  ever  saying 
something  so  smart  to  each  other,  and 
that  but  just  within  rules,  that  the  whole 
company  stand  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and 
nispense,  for  fear  of  their  falling  into  ex- 
tremities which  they  could  not  be  present 
at.  On  the  other  side,  Tom  Faddle  and 
his  pretty  spouse,  wherever  they  oome, 
are  billing  at  such  a  rate,  as  they  think 
must  do  our  hearts  good  to  behold  them. 
Cannot  you  possibly  propose  a  mean  be- 
tween oAa^  wasps  and  doves  in  public? 
I  should  think,  if  you  advised  to  hate  or 
love  sincerely,  it  would  be  better:  for  if  they 
vould  be  so  discreet  as  to  hate  from  the 
very  bottom  of  their  hearts,  their  aversion 
would  be  too  strong  for  little  gibes  every 
moment;  and  if  they  loved  with  that  calm 
and  noble  valour  which  dwells  in  the  heart, 
with  a  warmth  like  that  of  life-blood,  they 
would  not  be  so  impatient  of  their  pas- 
aons  as  to  fall  into  observable  fondness. 
This  method,  in  each  case,  would  save  ap- 
pearances: but  as  those  who  offend  on  the 
toad,  side  are  by  much  the  fewer,  I  would 
have  you  begin  with  them,  and  go  on  to 
take  notice  m  a  most  impertinent  licence 
married  women  take,  not  only  to  be  very 
loving  to  their  spouses  in  pubuc,  but  also 
make  nauseous  allusions  to  private  fami- 
Uarities  and  the  like.  Lucina  is  a  lady  of 
the  greatest  discretion,  you  must  know,  in 
the  world;  and  with^  very  much  a  physi- 
cian. Upon  the  strength  of^those  two  quali- 
ties there  is  nothing  she  wiU  not  speak  of 
oefore  us  virgins;  and  she  every  day  talks 
with  a  very  grave  air  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
very  improper  so  much  as  to  be  hinted 
at,  out  to  obviate  the  greatest  extremity. 
Those  whom  they  call  good  bodies,  notable 
people,  hearty  neighbours,  and  the  purest 
goodcst  company  in  the  world,  are  the 

feat  offenders  in  this  kind.     Here  I  think 
have  laid  before  you  an  open  fidd  fgr 


pleasantry;  and  hope  you  will  show  these 
pieople  that  at  least  they  are  not  witty:  k 
which  you  will  save  from  many  a  blinh  • 
daily  sufferer,  who  is  very  much  your  moat 
humble  servant, 

'SUSANNA  LOVEWORTH.' 

'Mb.  Spectator,— In  yours  of  Wed- 
nesday the  30th  past,  you  and  your  com». 
pendents  are  very  severe  on  a  sort  of  men, 
whom  you  call  male  coquettes;  but  withoat 
any  other  reason,  in  my  apprehension,  than 
that  (A.  paying  a  shallow  compUmentto  the 
fair  sex,  by  acctising  some  men  of  imagi- 
nary faults,  that  the  women  may  not  seem 
to  be  the  more  faulty  sex;  thoiigh  at  the 
same  time  you  suppose  there  are  some  so 
Weak  as  to  be  imposed  npon  by  fine  things 
and  false  addresses.     I  cannot  persoaoe 
myself  that  your  design  is  to  debar  the  sexes 
the  benefit  of  each  other's  coaversatiaD 
within  the  rules  of  honour;  nor  will  yoa, 
I  dare  say,  recommend  to  them,  or  en- 
courage the  common  tea-table  talk,  much 
less  that  of  politics  and  matters  of  state: 
and  if  these  are  forbidden  subjects  of  dis- 
course,   then,  as  long  as  there  are  any 
women  in  the  world  who  take  a  pleasure 
in  hearing  themselves  praised,  and  can 
bear  the  sight  of  a  man  prostrate  at  their 
feet,  so  long  I  shall  make  no  wonder,  that 
there  are  those  of  the  other  sex  who  will 
pay  them  those  impertinent  humiliatioBS. 
We  should  have  few  people  such  fbob  as 
to  practise  flattery,  if  all  were  so  wise  as 
to  despise  it.    I  do  not  deny  but  you  would 
do  a  meritorious  act,  if  yoa  could  prevent 
all  impositions  on  the  amplicity  of  young 
women;  but  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  appre- 
hend you  have  laid  the  fault  on  the  proper 
persons;  and  if  I  trouble  yon  with  my 
thoughts  upon  it,  I  promise  myself  ymr 
pardon.    Suich  of  the  sex  as  are  raw  and 
innocent,  and  most  exposed  to  these  at- 
tacks, have,  or  their  parents  are  much  to 
blame  if  they  have  not,  one  to  advise  and 
guard  them,  and  are  obliged  themselves 
to  take  care  of  them;  but  if  these,  who 
ought  to  hinder  men  from  all  opportanitiei 
of  this  sort  of  conversation,  instead  of  that 
encourage  and  promote  it,  the  suspickm  it 
very  just  that  there  are  some  private  reasons 
for  It;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  deteraitaM 
on  which  side  a  part  is  then  acted.    Some 
womdn  there  are  who  are  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion,  I  mean  are  got  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  parents  and  governors,  and  are  set 
up  for  themselves,  who  are  yet  liable  to 
these  attempte;  but  if  these  are  prevailed 
upon,  vou  must  excuse  me  if  I  lay  thefhdt 
upon  tnem,  that  their  wisdom  Is  not  grown 
with  their  years.  My  client,  Mr.  8trq>hoa^ 
whom  you  summoned  to  declare  hinMiC 
^ves  you  thanks,  however,  for  your  warn- 
mg,  and  begs  the  favour  only  to  enlai^  his 
time  far  a  week,  or  to  the  last  day  of  ^ 
term,  and  then  he  will  appear  gratis  **• 
pray  no  dav  over.     Yours, 

•  PHILANTHROPOSk' 
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'Mk.  Spectator,— I  was  last  nigfatto 
visit  a  ladv  whom  I  miiGh  esteem,  and 
always  took  for  my  friend;  but  met  with 
so  very  different  a  reception  from  what  I 
expected,  that  I  cannot  help  applying  my- 
self to  you  on  this  occasion,  in  the  room 
of  that  civility  and  familiarity  I  used  to  be 
treated  with  oy  her,  an  affected  strange- 
ness in  her  looks,  and  coldness  in  her  Be- 
haviour, plunly  told  me  I  was  not  the 
welcome  guest  which  the  regard  and  ten- 
derness she  has  often  expressed  for  me 
gave  me  reason  to  flatter  myself  to  think  I 
was.  Sir,  this  is  certainly  a  great  fault, 
and  I  assure  you  a  very  common  one; 
therrfore  I  hope  you  will  think  it  a  fit 
subject  for  some  part  of  a  Spectator.  Be 
pleased  to  acquamt  us  how  we  must  be- 
nave  ourselves  towards  this  valetudinary 
friendship,  subject  to  so  many  heats  and 
colds;  aivd  you  will  oblige,  sir,  your  hum- 
ble servant,  MIRANDA.' 

*SiR',— I  cannot  forbear  acknowledging 
fhe  delight  your  late  Spectators  on  Satnr- 
Aiys  have  given  me;  for  they  are  written 
in  the  honest  spirit  of  criticism,  and  called 
to  my  nund  the  following  four  lines  I  had 
read  long  since  in  a~  prologue  to  a  play 
caBed  Julius  Czsar,*  which  has  deserved 
a  better  fate.  The  verses  are  addressed 
to  the  little  critics: 

Show  jaai  nnall  talent,  and  M  that  mffice  je ; 
Bat  gmw  not  vain  upon  it,  I  adriae  yt. 
foiavoy  bpeaa  San  oat  Ikulta  la  ;iayi ; 
Toall  ne'etr  arrive  at  knowinf  wken  to  piaiae. 

•Yours, 
T.  «D.  G.' 


Ka  301.]    Thundatf,  Feb.  U,  irit-12. 

Foariat  at  Javenaa  viMia  ftrridi 
Halto  noa  aine  riiu, 
DUapaam  ia  cinena  &cem. 

Ar,Od.ziH.Lib.4.«. 

Ttat  all  nrnj  lanata  to  aee  that  flaring  liaht, 

WUeli  Iat«l7  abon«  ao  OerM  and  bngM, 
bd  in  a  itiiik  at  laat,  and  vaaiali  into  niflit. 

We  are  generally  so  much  pleased  with 
any  little  accomplishments,  either  of  body 
or  mind,  wluch  have  (nice  made  us  re- 
markable in  the  wortd,  that  we  endeavour 
to  persuade  ourselves  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  time  to  rob  us  of  them.  We  are  eter- 
nally pursiung  the  same  methods  which 
first  procured  us  the  applauses  of  mankind. 
It  is  rrom  this  notion  that  an  author  writes 
CD,  thoi^;h  he  b  come  to  dotage;  without 
ever  cooadering  that  his  memcny  is  im- 
paired, and  that  be  hath  lost  that  life,  and 
those  spirits,  which  formerly  rused  his 
fancy,  and  fired  his  im^ination.  The  same 
foU^  hinders  a  man  from  submitting  his  be- 
ha^kur  to  his  age,  and  makes  Clodius, 
who  was  a  celebrated  dancer  at  five-and- 
twentv,  still  love  to  hobble  in  a  minuet, 
though  he  is  past  threescore.     It  is  this. 
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in  a  word,  which  fills  the  town  with  eMeriy 
foTC  and  superannuated  coquettes. 

Canidia,  a  lady  (^  this  latter  species, 
passed  by  me  yesterday  in  a  coach.  Canidia 
was  a  haughty  beauty  of  the  last  age,  and 
was  followed  by  crowds  of  adorers,  whose 
passions  only  pleased  her,  as  they  gave  her 
opportunities  of  playing  the  tyrant  She 
then  contracted  tnat  awful  cast  of  the  eye 
ani  forbidding  frown,  which  she  has  not  yet 
laid  adde,  and  has  still  aU  the  insolence  of 
beauty  without  its  charms.  If  she  bow 
attracts  the  eyes  of  any  beholders,  it  is  onlr 
by  being  remarkably  ridiculous;  even  her 
own  sex  laugh  at  her  affectation;  and  the 
men,  who  always  enjoy  an  ill-natured  plea« 
sure  in  seeing  an  impenoos  beauty  humbled 
and  neglected,  regard  her  with  the  same 
satisfaction  that  a  free  nation  sees  a  tjnant 
in  disgrace. 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  is  a  great  admirer 
of  the  gallantries  in  King  Charies  the  Se- 
(xnd's  reign,  lately  commimicated  to  me  a 
letter  written  by  a  wit  of  that  age  to  his 
mistress,  who  it  seems  was  a  lady  of  Cani- 
dia's  humour;  and  thoiKh  I  do  not  always 
approve  of  my  friend  Will's  taste,  I  liked 
this  letter  so  weD,  that  I  took  a  copy  of  it, 
with  which  I  shall  here  present  my  readers 

•  Ta  Chloe. 

'Madam, — ^ce  my  waking  thoughts 
have  never  been  able  to  influence  you  in 
my  favour,  I  am  resolved  to  try  whether 
my  dreams  can  make  any  impression  on 
you.  To  this  end  I  shall  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  a  very  odd  one  which  my  fency 
presented  to  me  last  mght,  within  a  few 
nom^  after  I  left  you. 

'Methonght  I  was  unaccountably  con" 
veyed  into  the  most  delicious  }4ace  mine 
eyes  ever  beheld:  it  was  a  large  valley  di- 
vided by  a  river  of  the  purest  water  I  had 
ever  seen.  The  groand  on  each  side  of  it 
rose  by  an  easy  ascent,  and  was  covert 
with  nowers  of  an  infinite  variety,  which, 
as  they  were  reflected  in  the  water,  doubled 
the  b<»iities  of  the  place,  or  rather  formed 
an  imaginary  scene  more  beautiful  than 
the  real.  On  each  nde  of  the  river  was  a 
range  cS  lofty  trees,  whose  boughs  were 
loaded  with  almost  as  many  birds  as  leaves. 
Eveij  tree  was  full  of  harmony. 

'I  bad  not  gone  for  in  this  pleasant  valley, 
when  I  perceived  that  it  was  termbiated  by 
a  most  magnificent  temple.  The  structure 
was  andent  and  regular.  On  the  top  of  it 
was  figured  the  god  Saturn,  in  the  same 
shape  and  dress  that  the  poets  usually  re- 
present Time. 

'  As  J  was  advancing  to  satisfy  my  curi- 
osity by  a  nearer  view,  I  was  stopped  by 
an  object  far  more  beaotifhl  than  any  I  had 
before  discovered  in  the  whole  place.  I 
fancy,  madam,  you  frill  eaaly  guess  that 
this  could  hardly  be  any  thing  Dot  yourself; 
in  reali^  it  was  so;  yon  lay  extended  on  the 
flowers  by  the  side  at  the  river,  so  that  ytwr 
hands,  which  were  thrown  in  a  neglqsent 
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posture^  almost  tooched  the  water.  Your 
eyes  were  closed;  but  if  your  sleep  deprived 
me  of  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them,  it  left 
me  at  leisure  to  contemplate  several  other 
charms  which  disappear  when  your  eyes 
are  open.  I  could  not  but  admire  the  tran- 
cjuillity  you  slept  in,  especially  when  I  con- 
sidered the  uneasiness  you  produce  in  so 
many  others. 

'  While  I  was  wholly  taken  up  in  these 
reflections,  the  doors  of  the  temple  flew 
open  with  a  very  great  noise,  and  lifting 
up  my  eyes,  I  saw  two  figures,  in  human 
shape,  coming  into  the  valley.  Upon  a 
nearer  survey,  I  found  them  to  be  Youth 
and  Love.  The  first  was  encircled  with  a 
kind  of  purple  light,  that  spread  a  glory 
over  all  the  place,  the  other  neld  a  flaming 
torch  in  his  hand.  I  could  observe,  that  aU 
the  way  as  they  came  towards  us,  the  co- 
lours of  the  flowers  appeared  more  lively, 
the  trees  shot  out  in  blossoms,  the  birds 
threw  themselves  into  pairs  and  serenaded 
them  as  they  passed:  the  whole  face  of  na- 
ture glowed  with  new  beauties.  They  were 
no  sooner  arrived  at  the  place  where  you 
lav,  than  they  seated  themselves  on  each 
side  of  yoa  On  their  approach  metbought 
I  saw  a'new  bloom  arise  in  your  foce,  and 
new  charms  diffuse  themselves  over  your 
■whole  person.  You  appeared  more  than 
mortal;  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  continued 
fast  asleep,  though  the  two  deities  made 
several  gentle  efforts  to  awaken  you. 

'  After  a  short  time.  Youth,  (displaying 
a  pair  of  wings,  which  I  had  not  before 
taken  notice  of,)  flew  off.  Love  still  re- 
mained, and  holding  the  torch  which  he  had 
in  his  hand  before  your  face,  you  still  ap- 
peared as  beautiful  as  ever.  The  glaring 
of  the  light  in  your  eyes  at  length  awaken- 
ed you,  when  to  my  great  surprise,  instead 
of  acknowledging  the  favour  of  the  deity, 
you  fi-owned  upon  him,  and  struck  the  torch 
out  of  his  hand  into  the  river.  The  god, 
after  having  regarded  you  with  a  look  that 
spoke  at  once  his  pity  and  displeasure,  flew 
away.  Immediately  a  kind  of  gloom  over- 
spread the  whole  place.  At  the  same 
time  I  saw  a  hideous  spectre  enter  at  one 
end  of  the  valley.  His  eyes  were  sunk  into 
Ms  head,  his  face  was  pale  and  withered, 
and  his  skin  puckered  up  in  wrinkles.  As 
he  walked  on  the  ^ides  of  the  bank  the 
river  froze,  the  flowers  faded,  the  trees  shed 
their  blossoms,  the  birds  dropped  from  off 
the  boughs,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet  By 
these  marks  I  knew  him  to  be  Old  Age. 
You  were  seized  with  the  utmost  horror 
and  amazement  at  his  approach.  You  en- 
deavoured to  have  fled,  but  the  phantom 
caught  you  in  his  arms.  You  may  easily 
gticss  at  the  change  you  suffered  in  this 
embrace.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  am 
still  too  full  of  the  dreadful  idea,  I  will  not 
shock  you  with  a  description  of  it.  I  was 
so  startled  at  the  sight,  that  my  sleep  im- 
mediately left  me,  and  I  found  myself 
awake,  at  leisure  to  consider  of  a  (U«am 


which  seems  too  extraordinary  to  be  with- 
out a  meaning.  I  am,  madam,  with  the 
greatest  ftassion,  your  most  obedient,  most 
humble  servant,  Kc.'  X. 


No.  302.]    Friday.  Febrwry  15,  1711-12. 

' Laciuymeque  decone, 

Oratior  eC  pulcbro  veniens  in  corpore  Tirtu. 

rifir.  .Bs.  v.  343. 

Becoming  sorrowi,  asd  a  virtnoufl  rniDd 
More  loveljr,  ia  a  teaataous  fbrn  enihrin'd. 

\-  READ  what  I  Rive  for  the  entert^n- 
ment  of  this  day  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure, and  publish  it  just  as  it  came  to  my 
bands.  I  ^hall  be  very  glad  to  find  there 
are  many  guessed  at  for  Emilia. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^If  this  paper  has  the 
good  fortune  to  be  honoured  with  a  place  in 
your  writings,  I  shall  be  the  more  pleased, 
because  the  character  of  Emilia  is  not  an 
imaginary  but  a  real  one.  I  have  indus- 
triously obscured  the  whole  by  the  adAtion 
of  one  or  two  circumstances  of  no  conse- 
quence, that  the  person  it  is  drawn  from 
might  still  be  concealed;  and  that  the  writer 
of  It  might  not  be  in  the  least  suspected,  and 
for  some  other  reasons,  I  chose  not  to  ^ve 
it  in  the  form  of  a  letter;  but  if,  beades  the 
faults  of  the  composition,  there  be  any  thing 
in  it  more  proper  for  a  correspondent  than 
the  Spectator  himself  to  write,  I  submit  it 
to  your  better  judgment,  to  receive  any 
other  model  you  think  fit.  I  am,  dr,  your 
very  humble  servant.' 

There  is  nothing  which  gives  one  so 
pleasing  a  prospect  of  human  nature,  as  the 
contemplation  of  wisdom  and  beauty:  the 
latter  is  the  peculiar  portion  of  that  sex 
which  is  therefore  called  fair:  but  the  hap- 
py concurrence  of  both  these  excellences 
in  the  same  person,  is  a  character  too  ce- 
lestial to  be  frequently  met  with.  Beauty 
is  an  over-weening  self-sufficient  thing, 
careless  of  providing  itself  any  more  sub- 
stantial ornaments;  nay,  so  litde  docs  it 
consult  its  own  interests,  that  it  too  often 
defeats  itself,  by  betraying  that  innocence 
which  renders  it  lovely  and  desirable.  As 
therefore  virtue  makes  a  beautiful  woman 
apjjear  more  beautiful,  so  beauty  makes 
a  virtuous  woman  really  more  virtuous. 
Whilst  I  am  considering  these  two  perfec- 
tions gloriously  united  in  (me  person,  I  can- 
not help  representing  to  ihy  mind  the  image 
dl  Emilia. 

Who  ever  beheld  the  charming  Emilia 
without  feeling  in  his  breast  at  once  the 
glow  of  love,  and  th*e  tenderness  of  virtuous 
friendship?  The  unstudied  graces  of  her 
behaviour,  and  the  pleasing  accents  of  her 
tongue,  insensibly  draw  you  on  to  wish  for 
a  nearer  enjoyment  of  them,  but  even  her 
smiles  carry  in  them  a  silent  reproof  of  the 
impulses  of  licentious  love.  Thus,  though 
the  attractives  of  her  beauty  play  almost 
irresistibly  upon  you,  and  create  desire,  yoa 
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imme^tdy  stand  corrected  not  by  the 
severity,  but  the  decency  of  her  virtue. 
That  sweetness  and  good-humour,  ■which 
is  so  visible  in  her  face,  naturally  diffuses 
itself  into  every  word  and  action:  a  man 
must  be  a  savage,  who,  at  the  sight  of  Emi- 
lia, is  not  more  inclined  to  do  her  good, 
than  gratify  himself.  Her  person  as  it  is 
thas  sUidiously  embellished  by  nature,  thus 
adorned  with  unpremeditated  graces,  is  a 
fit  lodging  for  a  mind  so  fair  and  lovely: 
there  dwell  rational  piety,  modest  hope, 
and  cheerful  reagnation. 

Many  of  the  prevailing  passions  of  man- 
kind do  undeservedly  pass  under  the  name 
of  religion;  which  is  tnus  made  to  express 
itself  in  action,^  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  constitution  in  which  it  resides;  so  that 
were  we  to  make  a  judgment  from  appear- 
ances, one  would  imagme  religion  in  some 
is  little  better  than  suUenness  and  reserve, 
in  many  fear,  in  others  the  despondings  Of 
a  melancholy  complexion,  in  others  the 
fimnality  of  insignificant  unaffectmg  ob- 
aeivances,  in  others  severitjr,  in  others  os- 
tentation. In  Emilia  it  is  a  principle  founded 
in  reason,  and  enlivened  with  hope;  it  does 
not  break  forth  into  irregular  fits  and  sallies 
c^  devotion,  but  is  a  uniform  and  consistent 
tenour  of  action:  it  is  strict  without  severity, 
compassionate  without  weakness;  it  is  the 
perfection  of  that  good-humour  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  understanding,  not  the  effect 
<^  an  easy  constitution. 

By  a  generous  sympathy  in  natore,  we 
feel  oarselves  disposed  to  mourn  when  any 
of  our  fellow-creatures  are  afflicted:  but 
injured  innocence  and  beauty  in  distress  is 
an  object  that  carries  in  it  something  inex- 
pressibly moving:  it  softens  the  most  manly 
heart  with  the  tenderest  sensations  of  love 
and  compasaon,  until  at  len|;th  it  confesses 
its  humanity,  and  flows  out  mto  tears. 

Were  I  to  relate  that  part  of  Emilia's 
life  which  has  given  her  an  opportimity  of 
exerting  the  hen^ra  of  Christianity,  it 
woald  make  too  sad,  too  tender  a  story; 
but  when  I  conader  her  alone  in  the  midst 
of  her  distresses,  looking  beyond  this  gloomy 
vale  of  affliction  and  sorrow,  into  the  Joys 
of  heaven  and  immortality,  and  when  I  see 
her  in  ccsiversation  thoughtiess  and  easv, 
as  if  she  were  the  most  nappy  creature  m 
the  'world,  I  am  transported  with  admira- 
tion. Surely  never  did  such  a  philosophic 
soul  inhabit  such  a  beauteous  form!  For 
beauty  is  often  made  a  privilege  agunst 
thought  and  reflection;  it  laughs  at  wisdom, 
and  will  not  abide  the  gravity  of  its  instruc- 

tiODS. 

Were  I  able  to  represent  Emilia's  vir- 
tues in  their  proper  colours,  and  their  due 
proportions,  love  or  flattery  might  pwr- 
Iiaps  be  thought  to  Iiave  drawn  the  picture 
lai^er  than  uiei  but  as  this  is  but  an  imper- 
fect draught  of  so  excellent  a  character, 
and  as  I  cannot,  I  will  not  hope  to  have  any 
interest  in  her  person,  all  that  I  can  say  01 
her  is  but  impartial  praise,  extorted  mnn 


me  by  the  prevailing  brightness  of  her  vir- 
tues. So  rare  a  pattern  of  female  excellence 
ought  not  to  be  concealed,  but  should  be 
set  out  to  the  view  and  imitation  of  the 
world;  for  how  amiable  does  virtue  appear, 
thus,  as  it  were,  made  visible  to  us,  in  so 
fair  an  example! 

Honoria's  dispoation  is  of  a  very  different 
tnm:  her  thoughts  are  wholly  bent  upon 
conquests  and  arbitrary  power.  That  she 
has  some  wit  and  beauty  nobodv  denies, 
and  therefore  has  the  esteem  of  all  her  aC' 
quaintance  as  a  woman  of  an  agreeable  per- 
son and  conversation;  but  (whatever  her 
husband  may  think  of  it)  that  is  not  suffi' 
cient  for  Honoria:  she  waives  that  title  to 
respect  as  a  mean  acaoi^tion,  and  demands 
veneration  in  the  rignt  of  an  idol;  for  thia 
reason  her  natural  desire  of  life  is  continu* 
ally  checked  with  an  inconsistoit  fear  of 
wrinkles  and  old  age. 

Emilia  cannot  be  supposed  ignorant  of 
her  personal  charms,  though  she  seems  to 
be  so;  but  she  will  not  hold  her  happiness 
upon  so  precarious  a  tenure,  whust  her 
mipd  is  adorned  with  beauties  of  a  more 
exalted  and  lasting  nature.  When  in  the 
full  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty  we  saw 
her  surrounded  with  a  crowd  cf  adorers, 
she  took  no  pleasure  in  slauehter  and  de- 
struction, gave  no  false  deluding  hopes 
which  might  increase  the  torments  of  her 
disappdnted  lovers;  but  having  for  some 
time  given  to  the  decency  of  a  virgin  coy- 
ness, and  examined  the  merit  of  their  se- 
veral pretensions,  she  at  length  g^tified 
her  own,  by  resigning  herself  to  the  ardent 
passion  of  Bromius.  Bromius  was  then 
master  of  many  good  qualities  and  a  mode- 
rate fortune,  which  was  soon  after  unex- 
pectedly increased  to  a  plentiful  estate. 
This  for  a  good  while  proved  his  misfortune, 
as  it  furnished  his  unexperienced  i^  with 
the  opportunities  of  evil  company,  and  a 
sensual  life.  He  might  have  longer  wan- 
dered in  the  labyrinths  of  vice  and  folly, 
had  not  Emilia's  prudent  conduct  won  him 
over  to  the  government  of  his  reason.  Her 
ingenuity  has  been  constantly  employed  in 
humanizing  his  passions,  and  remUng  his 
pleasures.  She  nas  showed  him  by  her 
own  example,  that  virtue  is  consistent  with 
decent  freedoms,  and  good  humour,  or  fa- 
ther that  it  cannot  subsist  without  them. 
Her  good  sense  readily  instructed  her,  Oiat 
a  silent  example,  and  an  easy  nnrepining 
behaviour,  will  always  be  more  persuasive 
than  the  severity  of  lectures  and  admoni- 
tions; and  that  there  is  so  much  pride  inteP' 
woven  into  the  make  of  human  nature,  that 
an  obstinate  man  must  only  take  the  hint 
from  another,  and  then  be  left  to  advise 
and  correct  himself.  Thus  by  an  artfiil 
train  of  management,  and  unseen  persua- 
sions, having  at  first  brought  him  not  to 
dislike,  and  at  len^h  to  be  pleased  with 
that  which  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
bore  to  hear  of,  she  then  knew  how  to  press 
and  secure  Hoi  advantage,  by  approving 
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it  as  his  thought,  and  wconding  it  as  his 
proposal.  By  this  means  she  has  g^ned  an 
interest  in  some  nf  his  leading  passions,  and 
made  them  accessary  to  his  mormation. 

There  is  another  particular  of  Emilia's 
conduct  which  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing: to  some,  perhapjs,  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear  but  a  trifling  mcontiderable  drcum- 
stance:  but,  for  my  jjart,  I  think  it  highly 
■worthy  of  observation,  and  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  the  fair  sex. 
I  have  often  thought  wrapping-gowns  and 
dirty  linen,  with  all  that  fraddled  economy 
of  dress  which  passes  under  the  general 
name  of  *a  mob,'  the  bane  ol  conjugal 
love,  and  one  of  the  readiest  means  imagi- 
nable to  alienate  the  affection  of  a  husbaiM, 
especially  a  fond  one.  I  have  heard  some 
ladies,  who  have  been  surprised  by  com- 
pany in  such  a  dishabille,  apologize  for  it 
after  this  manner:  « Truly,  I  am  ashamed 
to  be  caught  in  this  pickle  i  but  my  husband 
and  I  were  sitting  all  alone  by  ourselves, 
and  I  did  not  expect  to  see  such  good  com- 
pany.'—This,  by  the  way,  is  a  fine  compli- 
ment to  the  good  man,  which  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  he  returns  in  dogsed  answers  and  a 
churlish  behaviour,  without  knowing  what 
it  is  that  puts  him  out  of  humour. 

Emilia's  observation  teaches  her,  that  as 
little  _  inadvertencies  and  neglects  cast  a 
blemish  upon  a  great  character;  so  the  ne- 
glect of  apparel,  even  among  the  most  inti- 
mate friends,  does  insensibly  lessen  their 
regards  to  each  other,  by  creating  a  fami- 
liarity too  low  and  contemptible.  She  un- 
derstands the  importance  of  those  things 
which  the  generality  account  trifles;  and 
considers  every  thing  as  a  matter  of  conae- 

Suence,  that  has  the  least  tendency  towards 
eeping  up  or  abating  the  affection  of  her 
husband;  nim  she  esteems  as  a  fit  object  to 
employ  her  ingenuity  in  pleasing,  because 
he  IS  to  be  pleased  for  life. 

By  the  help  of  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
nameless  arts,  which  it  is  easier  for  her  to 
practise  than  for  another  to  express,  by  the 
obstinac_y  of  her  goodness  and  unprovoked 
submission,  in  spite  of  tdl  her  afflictions  and 
ill  usage,  Bromius  is  become  a  man  x>f  sense 
and  a  kind  husband,  and  Emilia  a  happy 
wife. 

Ye  guardian  angels,  to  whose  tare  heaven 
has  intrusted  its  dear  Emilia,  guide  her  still 
forward  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  defend  her 
from  the  insolence  and  wrongs  of  this  un- 
discerning  world:  at  length  when  we  must 
no  more  converse  with  such  purity  on  earth, 
lead  her  gentiy  hence,  innocent  and  unre- 
provable,  to  a  better  place,  where,  by  an 
easy  transition  from  what  she  now  is/she 
may  shine  forth  an  angel  of  light.         T. 
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Soma  ebooM  tba  ehncft  HiM, 

And  boldlx  chilleii(a  tin  moM  piecdiur  <rf«. 

I  HATE  seen,  in  the  works  of  a  modem 
philosopher,  a  map  of  the  spots  in  the  sun. 
Mr  last  paper  of  the  faults  and  blemishes 
in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  may  be  considered 
as  a  piece  of  the  same  nature.  To  pursue 
the  allusion:  as  it  is  observed,  that  among 
the  bright  partsof  the  luminous  body  above- 
mentioned,  there  are  some  which  glow  more 
intensely,  and  dart  a  stronger  light  than 
others;  so,  notwithstanding  I  have  already 
shown  Milton's  poem  to  be  very  beautifiu 
in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  take  no- 
tice of  such  beauties  as  appear  to  me  more 
exquisite  than  the  rest  Milton  has  pro- 
posed the  subject  of  his  poem  in  the  foUoir- 
ing  verses: 

OfoMn'a  flnt  dilolmllMiee,  and  tba  flntt 
Of  ibat  forbidden  tree,  whose  morut  taata 
Brougbt  deatb  into  the  worM  and  all  our  ma. 
With  Ion  or  Eden,  till  one  ipeater  mab 
Raatom  ua.  and  regain  the  bliaafiil  aeat, 
Hnf ,  beavlaJy  i 


These  lines  are,  perhaps,  as  pl^,  sim- 
ple, and  unadorned,  as  any  of  the  whole 
poem,  in  which  particular  the  author  has 
conformed  himself  to  the  example  of  Ho- 
mer, and  the  precept  of  Horace. 

His  invocation  to  a  work,  which  turns  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  creation  of  the 
world,  is  veiy  properly  made  to  the  Mose 
who  inspired  Moses  in  those  books  from 
whence  our  author  drew  his  subject,  and 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  therein  repre- 
sented as  operating  after  a  particular  man- 
ner in  the  nrst  production  of  nature.  TMs 
whole  exordium  rises  very  happily  into 
noble  lan^age  and  sentiments,  as  I  think 
the  transition  to  the  fable  is  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  natural. 

The  nine  days'  astonishment,  in  which 
the  angels  Xx^  entranced  after  their  dread- 
ful overthrow  and  fall  from  heaven,  before 
they  could  recover  either  the  use  of  thought 
or  speech,  is  a  noble  circumstance,  and  very 
finely  imagined.  The  division  of  hell  into 
seas  of  fire,  and  into  firm  ground  impreg- 
nated with  the  same  furious  element,  with 
that  particular  circumstance  of  the  exdn- 
Mon  of  Hope  from  those  infernal  regions, 
are  instances  of  the  same  g^eat  and  fruitful 
ihvention. 

The  thoughts  in  the  first  speech  and  de- 
scription of  Satan,  who  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal actors  in  this  poem,  are  wonderfully 
proper  to  give  us  a  full  idea  of  him.  His 
pride,  envy,  and  revenge,  obstinacy,  de- 
spair, and  impenitence,  are  all  of  them 
very  artfully  interwoven.  In  short,  his  first 
speech  is  a  complication  of  all  those  pas- 
sions which  discover  themselves  separately 
in  several  other  of  his  speeches  in  thepoem. 
The  whole  part  of  this  great  enemy  «  man- 
kind is  filled  with  such  mcidents  as  are  very 
apt  to  raise  and  terrify  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation. Of  this  nature,  in  the  book  now 
before  w,  is  his  being  the  first  that  awakens 
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out  of  the  genera]  trance,  irith  his  poetare 
on  the  bnming  lake,  his  rising  from  it,  and 
the  description  of  his  shield  and  spear: 
Thn  Satan  ulking  to  U>  neanM  mate. 
With  head  op-lift  abora  tba  wave,  an<  eyea 
Tkat  eiarkliaa  Max'd,  kia  othtr  parte  beeida 
Prone  on  tin  flood,  extended  long  and  laige. 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood 
Ferthwitb  nprigbt  he  naia  Horn  otrthe  pool 
Hi*  aaiikty  etature ;  en  eaeli  Itand  tile  flaiae* 
I)rrr*n  Backward  elope  UKirpointincapira*,  and  lOU'd 
la  billowa,  leave  I'  th'  midst  a  horrid  vale. 
Then  with  expanded  winn  be  iteera  hie  IDfbt 
Aloft,  ineumbent  oa  the  doakr  air 

That  fkh  onaeuat  weicht 

Bi*  pond'roue  shield 

Ethereal  temper,  masqr,  large  and  nnmd. 
Behind  Uoi  caat ;  lbs  broad  cireumfinenea 
Rang  oa  hi*  shaaMere  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Thnmgh  optic  gtaae  the  Tuscan  artists  view 
At  eT*nina,  (Vom  the  top  of  Feeole, 
Or  in  Valaarao.  to  descry  new  lands, 
Kivera.  or  moontaina,  on  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear  (to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  aome  great  admiral,  wave  bat  a  wand) 
Be  walk*d  with,  to  sapjiort  oaeasy  ttepa 
Overtbebomingmarll 

To  which  we  may  add  his  call  to  the 
fallen  angeb  that  lay  plunged  and  stupifinl 
in  the  sea  of  fiiie: 

He  cali'd  eo  loud,  that  all  the  hoUow  deep 

Of  bdl  leeoanded. 

Bat  there  is  no  nngle  passage  in  the  whole 
poem  worked  up  to  a  greater  subUmity, 
than  that  wherein  his  person  is  described 
in  those  celebrated  lines: 

He.  above  the  net 

la  shape  and  gestare  proudly  eminent, 

Stood  like  a  tower,  fte. 

His  sentiments  are  every  way  answerable 
to  his  character,  and  suitable  to  a  created 
being  of  the  most  exalted  and  most  de- 
praved nature.  Such  is  that  in  which  he 
takes  possession  of  his  place  of  torments: 

^Bail  horrors!  hail 

lalknial  world!  and  thou  prolbandeet  hdl 
Seceiva  thy  new  posseeaor,  one  who  briaga 
A  mind  not  to  be  chaog'd  by  place  or  time. 

And  afterwards: 
Here  at  least 
We  eball  be  iVee  I  tb'  Almigbty  bath  not  battt 
Here  for  bis  enn ;  will  not  drive  as  hence : 
Here  we  may  reign  eeeare;  and  in  my  cboloa 
To  reign  I*  worth  ambitioa.  tbonfh  in  hell : 
Better  to  reign  la  hell,  than  serve  in  heav^  ■ 

Amidst  those  impieties  which  this  en- 
raged spirit  utters  in  other  places  of  the 
poem,  the  anthor  has  taken  care  to  intro- 
duce fione  that  is  not  big  with  absurdity, 
and  incapable  of  shocking  a  religious  rea- 
dei;;  his  words,  as  the  poet  himself  de- 
scribes them,  b«iring  onlv  a  '  semblance  of 
worth,  not  substance. '  He  is  Uke  wise  with 
great  art  described  as  owning  his  adversary 
to  be  Almighty.  Whatever  perverse  inter- 
pretation he  puts  on  the  Justice,  mercy,  and 
other  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he 
frequently  confesses  his  omnipotence,  that 
bdng  the  perfection  he  was  forced  to  allow 
lura,  and  the  onlv  consideration  which  copld 
support  Ya»  priae  under  the  shame  of  his 
defeat. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  that  beautifiil  cir- 
cmnstance  of  his  bursting  out  into  tears, 
upon  hit  mrvcy  of  those  innumerable  spirits 


whom  he  had  invdved  in  the  same  goik 
and  ruin  with  himself: 

He  now  prepar'd 

To  speak;  whereat  theirdonbled  ranks  they  bend. 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  Ms  peers:  attention  lield  thetn  mnte. 
"niriee  be  eaeay'd.  and  thrico,  in  spite  of  aeom, 
Tsara,  such  as  ai^el*  weep,  buret  forth 

The  catalogue  of  evil  spirits  has  abun- 
dance of  learning  in  it,  and  a  very  agreeable 
turn  of  poetry,  which  rises  in  a  great  mea-  • 
sure  from  its  describing  the  places  where 
they  were  worshipped,  by  those  beautiful 
marks  of  rivers  so  rrcouent  among  the  an- 
caent  p»ets.  The  author  had  doubtless  in 
this  place  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships,  and 
Virgil's  Kst  of  warriors,  in  his  view.  The 
characters  of  Moloch  and  Belial  prepare 
the  reader's  mind  for  their  respective 
speeches  and  behaviour  in  the  second  and 
sixth  bo<^.  The  account  of  Tliammuz  is 
finely  romantic,  and  suitable  to  what  we 
read  among  the  ancients  of  the  worship 
which  was  paid  to  that  idol: 
Thammua  came  next  behind, 

Wboae  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allnr'd 

The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fkte. 

In  am'raus  dittie*  all  a  summer'e  day ; 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 

Ranpurple  to  the  sea,  suppoe'd  with  blood 

Of  Thammox  yearly  woiinded  ;  the  love  tale 

InAeted  Sion's  daughteis  with  like  beat. 
.  Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 

Exekiel  saw ;  when  by  the  vision  led. 

His  eye  snrvey'd  the  dark  idolatriee 

Of  alienated  Judah 

The  reader  wiU  pardon  me  if  I  insert  as 
a  note  on  this  beautiful  passage,  the  account 
given  us  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Maun- 
drell  of  this  ancient  piece  of  worship,  and 
probably  the  first  occaaon  of  such  a  super- 
stition. •  We  came  to*  fair  large  river- 
doubtless  the  ancient  river  Adonis,  so  famous 
for  the  idolatrous  rites  performed  here  in 
lamentation  of  Adonis.  We  had  the  fortune 
to  see  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  oc- 
caaon  of  that  opinion  which  Lucian  relates 
concerning  this  river,  viz.  That  this  stream, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  especially 
about  the  feast  of  Adonis,  is  of  a  bloody 
colour;  which  the  heathens  looked  upon  as 
proceeding  from'  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  the 
river  for  the  death  of  Adonis,  who  was  killed 
by  a  wild  boar, in  the  mountains,  out  of 
which  this  stream  rises.  Something  like 
this  we  saw  actually  come  to  pass;  for  the 
water  was  stained  tn  a  surprising  redness; 
and,  as  we  observed  in  travelling,  had  dis- 
cokiared  the  sea  a  great  way  into  a  reddish 
hue,  occasioned  doubtless  by  a  sort  of  mi- 
nium, or  red  earth,  washed  into  the  river 
by  the  violence  of  the  r^n,  and  not  by  any 
stain  from  Adonis's  blood.' 

The  passage  in  the  catalogue,  explaining 
the  manner  now  spirits  transform  them- 
selves by  contraction  or  enlargement  of 
their  dimensions,  is  introduced  with  great 
judgment,  to  make  way  for  several  surpris- 
ing accidents  in  the  sequel  of  the  poem. 
There  follows  one  at  the  very  end  of  the 
first  book,  which  is  what  the  French  critica 
call  marvellous,  but  at  the  same  time  pro- 
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aaUe  by  reason  of  the  passage  last  men- 
tioned. As  soon  as  the  infernal  palace  is 
finished,  we  are  told  the  multitude  and  rab- 
ble of  spirits  immediately  shrunk  them- 
selves into  a  small  compass,  thaX.  there 
might  be  room  for  such  a  numberless  as- 
sembly in  this  capacious  halL  But  it  is  the 
r let's  refinement  upon  this  thought  which 
most  admire,  ana  which  is  indeed  very 
.  noble  in  itself.  For  he  tells  us,  that  not- 
withstanding the  v\d^  among  the  fallen 
spirits  contracted  their  forms,  those  of  the 
first  rank  and  dignity  still  preserved  their 
natural  dimensions: 

Tbuf  incorporeal  iplriu  to  onallat  flmM 
Keduc'd  their  alwpet  immenie,  and  were  at  large. 
Though  without  number,  ttitl  amidst  the  haD 
Of  that  infernal  court.    But  tkt  within. 
And  in  their  own  dimeniione  lllie  themMlTee, 
The  great  aerapbic  lord*  and  cherubim 
In  cloae  reeeie  and  lecret  conclave  aat, 
A  thoneond  demi-god*  on  golden  aeata. 
Frequent  aad  fliil— 

The  character  of  Mammon,  and  the  de- 
ccription  of  the  Pandaemoninm  are  fiill  of 
beauties. 

There  are  several  other  strokes  in  the 
first  book  wonderfully  poetical,  and  in- 
stances of  that  sublime  genius  so  peculiar 
to  the  author.  Such  is  the  description  of 
Azazel's  stature,  and  the  infernal  standard 
which  he  unfurls;  as  also  of  that  ghastly 
light  by  which  the  fiends  appear  to  one 
another  in  their  place  of  torments  t 

'The  nat  ordeeolatlon,  void  of  light. 
Save  what  the  gliniin'ring  of  tboie  livid  fluaea 
Caata  pale  and  dreadHil 

The  shout  of  the  whole  host  of  foUen  an- 
grls  when  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 

'^— The  univeraal  boat  up  sent 

A  ehont  that  tore  bell's  concave,  and  beyond 

Frighted  the  nipt  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

The  review,  wMch  the  leader  makes  of 
his  infernal  army: 

He  throui^h  the  armed  files 

narts  his  experienc'd  eye.  and  soon  travana 
The  whole  baiulion  views,  their  order  due. 
Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods. 
Their  number  last  be  sums:  and  now  bis  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  banroiog  in  his  strength 
Clones-^ — — 

The  flash  of  light  which  appeared  upon 
the  drawing  of  their  swords: 

Be  mke :  and  to  confirm  bis  words  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  (words,  drawn  from  the  tUfla 
Of  mighty  eberaUm ;  the  audden  blaw 
Far  round  iUumin'd  bell.— .— 

The  sadden  production  of  the  Pandsmo- 
mum  I 

Anon  out  of  tbe  earth  a  fiibrie  bugs 
Koae  like  an  exbalatioa.  with  tbe  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voiaes  sweeL 

The  artificial  illuminations  made  fai  iti 

— — From  the  arch'd  roof 
Pendent  by  subtle  magic  many  a  row 
Of  sUrry  lampa  and  blaiing  ctessets,*  M 
With  Naphtha  and  Aaptaaltua,  yielded  ligbc 
As  ftom  •  sky.— 

*  Cresset,  L  a.  a  blazing  light  aet  on  a  beacon ;  in 
French,  cnltatu,  becaoss  banrans  fmnerly  bad  cro*«« 
•niMrtopa,  •'- 


There  are  also  several  noble  similes  and 
allusions  in  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost 
And  here  I  must  observe,  that  when  Milton 
alludes  either  to  things  or  persons,  he  never 
quits  his  simile  until  it  rises  to  some  very 
great  idea,  which  is  often  foreign  to  the 
occasion  that  gave  birth  to  it  The  resem- 
blance does  not,  perhaps,  last  above  a  Kne 
or  two,  but  the  poet  runs  on  with  the  hint 
until  he  has  raised  out  of  it  some  glorious 
image  or  sentiment,  proper  to  inflsone  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  give  it  that  sub- 
lime kind  of  entertainment  which  is  soit- 
aUe  to  the  nature  of  an  heroic  poem.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Homer's  and 'N^r* 
gil's  way  of  writing,  cannot  bnt  be  pleased 
with  this  kind  of  structure  in  Milton  s  simi- 
litudes.    I  am  the  more  particular  on  this 
head,  because  ignorant  readers,  who  have 
formed  their  taste  upon  the  quaint  nmilei 
and  litde  turns  of  wit,  which  are  so  much 
in  vogue  among  modem  poets,  cannot  relish 
these  beauties  which  are  of  a  much  higher 
nature,  and  are  therefore  apt  to  censure 
Milton's  comparisons,  in  which  they  do  not 
see  any  surprising  points  of  likeness.  Mon- 
sieur Perrault  was  a  man  of  this  vitiated 
relish,  and  for  that  very  reason  has  en- 
deavoured to  turn  into  ridicule  several  of 
Homer's  similitudes,  which  he  calls  'torn- 
fiaraitont  A  tongue    queue,'  'long-tjuled 
comparisons.'    I  .shall  conclude  this  paper 
on  the  first  book  of  Milton  with  the  answer 
which  Monsieur  Boileau  makes  to  Perrault 
on  this  occauon:    '  Comparisons,'  says  he, 
*  in  odes  and  epic  poems,  are  not  introduced 
only  to  illustrate  and  embellish  the  dis- 
course, but  to  amuse  and  relax  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  by  frequently  disengaging 
him  from  t(x>  painfiil  an  attention  to  the 
principal  subject,  and  by  leading  him  into 
other  agreeable  images.     Homer,  says  he, 
excelled  in  this  particular,  whose  compari- 
sons abound  with  such  images  of  nature  as 
are  proper  to  relieve  and  diversify  his  sub- 
jects.   He  continually  instructs  the  reader, 
and  makes  him  take  notice  even  in  objects 
which  are  every  day  before  his  eyes,  of 
such  circumstances  as  he  should  not  other- 
wise have  observetL*    To  this  he  adds,  as 
a  maxim  universally  acknowledged,  '  that 
it  is  not  necessary  in  poetry  for  tne  points 
of  the  comparison  to  correspond  with  one 
another  exactly,  but  that  a  general  resem- 
blance is  sufficient,  and   that  too  much 
nicety  in  this  particular  savours  of  the 
rhetorician  and  epigrammatist.' 

In  short,  if  we  look  into  the  conduct  of 
Homer,  Vir^,  and  Milton,  as  the  great 
fable  is  the  soul  of  each  poem,  so,  to  give 
their  works  an  agreeable  variety,  their  epi- 
sodes are  so  many  short  fables,  and  their 
similes  so  many  short  episodes;  to  which 
you  may  add,  if  you  please,  that  their 
metaphors  are  so  many  short  similes.  If 
the  reader  considers  the  comparisons  in  the 
first  book  of  Nf  ilton,  of  the  sun  in  an  eclipse, 
of  the  sleeping  leviathan,  of  the  bees  swarm- 
ing tJ>out  their  biv^  of  tbe  fairy  dance«  in 
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the  View  wherehi  I  hare  here  placed  them, 
he  will  easily  discover  the  great  beauties 
that  are  in  each  of  those  passages.       L. 


Ka  304.]  Monday,  February  18,  ini-12. 

Tulaiu  alit,  venia  et  ckoo  cirpitur  Igai. 

Vlrf.  JBn.  It.  S. 
A  latent  Are  ptejs  on  hii  feVriili  veiqi. 

Tbk  circumstances  of  my  correpondent, 
whose  letter  I  now  insert,  are  so  frequent, 
that  I  cannot  want  compassion  so  much  as 
to  forbear  laying  it  before  the  town.  There 
is  something  so  mean  and  inhuman  In  a  di- 
rect Smithheld  bamdn  for  children,  that 
tf  this  lover  carries  his  point,  and  (^serves 
the  rules  he  pretends  to  follow,  I  do  not 
only  wish  him  success,  but  also  that  it  may 
amm^e  others  to  follow  his  example.  1 
know  not  one  motive  relating  to  this  life 
which  could  produce  so  many  honourable 
and  worthy  actions,  as  the  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing a  woman  of  merit  There  would  ten 
thousand  ways  of  industry  and  honest  am- 
bition be  pursued  by  young  men,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  persons  admired  had  value 
enough  for  their  pasaon,  to  attend  the  event 
rf  their  good  fortune  in  all  their  applica- 
tions, in  order  to  make  their  circumstances 
fell  in  with  the  duties  they  owe  to  them- 
selves, their  families,  ana  their  country. 
All  these  relations  a  man  should  think  of 
who  intends  to  go  into  the  state  of  marri:^, 
and  expects  to  make  it  a  state  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 

'•Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  for  some 
years  indulged  a  passion  for  a  young  lady 
of  age  and  quality  suitable  to  my  own,  but 
very  much  superior  in  fortune.  It  is  the 
fashion  with  parents  (how  justly,  1  leave 
you  to  judge,)  to  make  all  reg:ards  give  way 
to  the  article  of  wealth..  From  this  one 
connderation  it  is  that  I  have  concealed 
the  ardent  love  I  have  for  her;  but  I  am 
beholden  to  the  force  of  my  love  for  many 
advantages  which  I  reaped  from  it  towards 
the  better  conduct  of  my  life.  A  certain 
complacency  to  all  the  world,  a  strong  de- 
sire to  oblige  wherever  it  lay  in  my  power, 
and  a  circumspect  behaviour  in  all  my 
words  and  actions,  have  rendered  me  more 
particulariy  acceptable  to  all  my  friends 
and  acquaintance.  Love  has  had  the  same 
good  effect  upon  my  fortune,  as  I  have  in- 
creased in  ncftes  in  proportion  to  my  ad- 
vancement in  those  arts  which  make  a  man 
agreeable  and  amiable.  There  is  a  certain 
sympathy  which  will  tell  my  mistress  from 
tnese  circumstances,  that  it  is  I  who  writ 
this  for  her  reading,  if  you  will  please  to 
insert  it.  There  is  not  a  downright  enmity, 
but  a  great  coldness  between  our  parents; 
so  that  if  either  of  us  declared  any  kind 
sentiments  for  each  other,  her  friends  would 
be  very  backward  to  lay  an  obligation  upon 
oar  family,  and  mine  to  receive  it  from  hers. 
Under  the^  delicate  circumstances  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  act  with  safety.    I  have  no 


reason  to  fancy  my  mistress  has  any  regard 
for  me,  but  from  a  very  disinterested  ^^ue 
which  I  have  for  her.  If  from  any  hint  in 
any  ftiture  paper  of  yours  she  gives  me  the 
least  encouragement,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall 
surmount  all  other  difhculties;  and  inspired 
by  so  noble  a  motive  for  the  care  of  my  for- 
tune, as  the  belief  she  is  to  be  concerned  in 
it,  I  will  not  despair  of  receiving  her  one 
day  from  her  father's  own  hand.  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
'CLYTANDER.* 

•  7b  Ml  Wonhifi  the  Spectator. 

'  The  humble  petition  of  Anthony  Title- 
page,  stationer,  in  the  centre  of  Li;i- 
com's-Inn  Fields; 
•Showeth, 

'  That  your  petitioner,  and  his  forefathers^ 
have  been  sellers  of  books  for  time  imme- 
morial: that  your  j)etitioner's  ancestor, 
Crouchback  Title-page,  was  the  first  of 
that  vocation  in  Britain;  who,  keeping  his 
station  (in  fair  weather,)  at  the  comer  of 
Lrthbury,  was,  by  way  of  eminency,  called 
"  The  Stationer,"  a  name  which,  from  him 
all  succeeding  booksellers  have  affected  to 
bear:  that  the  station  of  your  petitioner  and 
his  father  has  been  in  the  place  of  his  pre- 
sent setUement  ever  since  that  square  has 
been  builtj  that  your  petitioner  has  for- 
merly had  the  honour  of  ycnr  worship's 
custom,  and  hopes  you  never  had  reason  to 
complain  of  your  penny-worths:  that  pai^ 
ticularly  he  sold  you  your  first  Lill^f's 
Grammar,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Wit's 
Commonwealth,  almost  as  ^ood  as  new: 
moreover,  that  your  first  mdimental  essays 
in  spectatorship,  were  made  in  your  peti- 
tioner's shop,  where  you  often  practised  for 
hours  together;  sometimes  on  his  books 
upon  the  rails,  sometimes  on  the  little  hiero- 
glyphics, either  gilt,  silvered,  or  plain, 
which  the  Egyptian  woman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  shop  had  wroi^ht  in  ginger- 
bread, and  sometimes  on  the  English  youths, 
who  in  sundry  places  there,  were  exercis- 
ing themselves  in  the  traditional  sports  of 
the  field. 

•  From  these  considerations  it  is,  that  your 
petitioner  is  encouraged  to  apply  himself 
to  you,  and  to  proceed  humbly  to  acquaint 
your  worship,  that  he  has  certain  intelli- 
gence that  you  receive  great  numbers  of 
defamatory  letters  designed  by  their  au- 
thors to  be  published,  which  you  throw 
aside  and  totally  neglect:  Your  petitioner 
therefore  prays,  that  you  will  please  to  be- 
stow on  him  those  refuse  letters,  and  he 
hopes  by  printing  them  to  get  a  more 
plentiful  provision  Tor  his  family;  or,  at  the 
worst,  he  may  be  allowed  to  sell  them  by 
the  pound  weight  to  his  good  customers  the 
pastry-cooks  M  London  and  Westminster. 

'And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &c, ' 

« To  the  Sfiectator. 
•The  humble  petition  of  Bartholomew 
Lady-Love,  of  Round-court,   in  th« 
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parish  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  in 
D^alf  of  himself  and  neighbours; 
<Showeth,    * 
•That  your  petitioners  have,  ^rith  great 
industry  and  application,  arrived  at  the 
most  exact  art  of  invitation  or  intrcaty ;  that 
by  a  beseeching  air  and  persuasive  address, 
they  have  for  many  years  last  past  peace- 
ably drawn  in  every  tenth  passenger,  -whe- 
ther they  intended  or  not  to  call  at  their 
shops,  to  come  in  and  buy;  and  from  that 
softness  of  behaviour  have  arrived,  among 
tradesmen,  at  the  gentle  appellation  of 
"The  Fawners." 

'  That  there  have  of  late  set  up  amongst 
Hs.oertain  persons  from  Monmouth-street 
and  Long-lane,  who  by  the  strength  of  their 
arms,  and  loudness  m  thdr  throats,  draw 
off  the  rejgard  of  aU  passengers  from  yonr 
said  petitioners;  from  which  violence  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  cf  "The 
Worriers.'* 

♦  That  while  your  petitioners  stand  ready 
to  receive  passengers  with  a  submissive 
bow,  and  repeat  with  a  gentle  vmce,  "  La- 
dies, what  do  you  want?  pray  look  in  here;" 
the  worriers  reach  out  their  hands  at  pis- 
tol-shot, and  seise  the  cnstomeis  at  arms' 
\enph. 

'  That  while  the  fawners  strtun  and  re- 
lax the  muscles  of  their  faces,  in  making 
distinction  between  a  spinster  in  a  coloured 
scarf  and  a  handmaid  m  a  straw  hat,  the 
worriers  use  the  same  roughness  tQ.both,  and 
prevail  upon  the  easiness  of  the  passengers, 
to  the  impoverishment  of  your  petitioners. 

•  Your  petitioners  therefore  most  humbly 
pray.  Hut  the  worriers  may  not  be  pei^ 
nutted  to  inhabit  the  politer  parts  of  the 
town;  and  that  Round-court  may  remain  a 
receptacle  for  buyers  of  a  taiore  soft  edu- 
cation. 

'  And  your  petitioners,  tec' 

V  The  petition  of  the  New-Exchange, 
ccHiccming  the  arts  of  buying  and  selling, 
and  paitieularly  valuing  goods  by  the  com- 
plexion of  the  seller,  will  be  conadered  oo 
another  occaaion.  T, 
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Hon  tmH  tntiUo,  nae  deftBaorHnt  iMU 

Tempuatet Virg.  Jtm-VLBO. 

TbH«  tlian  wut  atfaar  tUm^-DnUa. 

Our  late  newspapers  bdngfoU  of  the 
woject  now  on  foot  in  the  court  cf  France, 
tor  establishing  a  political  academy,  and  I 
myself  having  received  letters  from  several 
virtuosos  among  my  foreign  correspondents, 
which  ^ve  some  light  into  that  afrair,  I  in- 
tend to  make  it  the  subject  of  this  day's 
speculation.  A  general  account  of  this  pro- 
ject may  be  met  with  ui  the  Ddly  Courent 
of  last  Friday,  in  the  following  words, 
translated  from  the  Gaxette  of  Amsterdam. 

PariM,  February  IZ  'It  is  confirroed 
that  the  king  is  itsolved  to  estabUsb  a  new 


academy  for  politics,  <d  which  the  Marqus 
de  Torcy,  muuster  and  secretary  of  state, 
is  to  be  protector.  Sx  academicians  are  to 
be  chosen,  endowed  with  proper  talents, 
for  beginning  to  form  this  academy,  into 
which  no  person  is  to  be  admitted  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age:  they  must  like- 
wise have  each  of  them  an  estate  of  two 
thousand  livres  a  year,  either  in  possession, 
or  to  come  to  them  by  inheritance.  The 
king  will  allow  to  each  a  pension  of  a  thoo- 
sand  livres.  They  are  likewise  to  have 
able  masters  to  teach  them  the  necessaiy 
sciences,  and  ta^instnict  them  in  all  the 
treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  others^ 
which  have  been  made  in  several  ages 
past.  These  members  are  to  meet  twice  a 
week  at  the  Loavre.  From  this  seminary 
are  to  be  chosen  secretaries  to  embassies, 
who  by  degrees  may  advance  to  higher 
employments.' 

Cardinal  Richelieu's  politics  made  France 
the  terror  of  Europe.  The  statesmen  who 
have  appeared  in  that  nation  of  late  yean 
have,  on  the  contrary,  roidered  it  either 
the  pity  or  contempt  of  its  neighbours. 
The  cardinal  erectea  that  famous  academy 
which  has  carried  an  the  parts  of  pdite 
learning  to  the  greatest  height  His  chief 
design  m  that  institution  was  to  divert  the 
men  of  genius  from  meddling  with  politics, 
a  province  in  which  he  did  not  care  to  have 
any  one  else  interfere  with  him.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy  seemi 
resolved  to  make  several  young  men  in 
France  as  wise  as  himself,  and  is  therefore 
taken  up  at  present  in  establishing  a  nar- 
sery  of  statesmen. 

Some  private  letters  add,  that  there  w31 
also  be  erected  a  seminary  of  petticoat  pdi- 
ticians,  who  are  to  be  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  to  be 
despatched  into  foreign  courts  upon  any 
emergencies  of  state;  but  as  the  news  of 
this  last  project  has  not  been  yet  confirmed, 
I  shall  take  no  forther  notice  of  it 

Several  of  my  readers  may  doubtiess  re- 
member that  upon  the  ccmclusion  of  the 
last  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  so  suc- 
cessfiiUy  by  the  enemy,  their  generals  were 
many  en  tnem  transformed  mto  ambassa- 
dors ;  but  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  com- 
manded in  the  present  war,  has,  it  seems, 
brought  so  littie  honour  and  advantage  to 
their  great  monarch,  that  he  is  resolved  to 
trust  his  affairs  no  longer  in  the  hands  cf 
those  militanr  gentiemen. 

The  regulations  of  this  new  academy 
very  much  deserve  our  attention.  The  stu- 
dents are  to  have  in  possesion,  or  rever- 
sion, an  estate  of  two  thousand  French 
livres,  per  annum,  which,  as  the  present 
exchange  runs,  will  amount  to  at  least  one 
hundrea  and  twenty-six  pounds  English. 
This,  with  the  royjil  allowance  of  a  thou- 
sand livres,  will  enable  them  to  find  th«n- 
selves  in  coffee  and  snuff;  not  to  menticn 
newspapers,  pens  and  ink,  wax  and  w«fenb 
with  the  like  neccwtrics  for  palitiaanfc 
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A  maa  most  be  at  least  five-and-twentf 
before  he  caii  be  initiated  into  the  mjrsteries 
of  this  academy,  though  there  is  no  question 
bat  many  grare  persons  of  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced age_,  who  nave  been  c«istant  readers 
of  the  Paris  Gazette,  will  be  g^ad  to  begin 
the  world  anew,  and  enter  themselves  upon 
this  list  of  ptditicians. 

The  BocietT  of  these  hopefiil  yoang  gen- 
tlemoi  is  to  be  under  the  direction  oTnx 
pr^essors,  who,  it  seems,  are  to  be  specu- 
lative statesmen,  and  drawn  out  of  the  body 
of  the  royal  academy.  These  six  wisemas- 
ters,  according  to  my  private  letters,  are  to 
have  the  following  parts  allotted  to  them. 
•  The  first  is  to  instruct  the  students  in 
state  legerdemain;  as  how  to  take  off  the 
impression  of  a  seal,  to  split  a  wafer,  to 
open  a  letter,  to  fold  it  up  again,  with  other 
the  like  ingenioos  feats  of  dexterity  and  art. 
When  tiie  students  have  acoomtdished 
themselves  in  this  part  of  their  protiession, 
they  are  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
their  second  instructor,  vbo.is  s  kind  of 
postnre-master. 

This  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod 
judiciously,  and  shrug  up  their  shoulders 
m  a  dubious  case,  to  connive  with  eitiier 
eye,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  practice  of 
political  ^mace. 

The  third  is  a  sort  of  language-master, 
who  is  to  instruct  them  in  the  style  proper 
for  a  minister  in  his  ordinary  discourse. 
And  to  the  end  that  this  odlege  of  states- 
men may  be  thoronghly  practised  in  the 
poUtical  style,  they  are  to  make  use  of  it  in 
thdr  common  conversations,  before  they 
are  employed  either  in  foreign  or  domestic 
•fiaira.  If  one  of  them  asks  another  what 
o'clock  it  is,  the  otiiier  is  to  answer  him  in- 
£recdy,  and,  if  posrible,  to  turn  dBT  the 
ooestion.  If  he  is  desired  to  change  a  louis 
d'or,  he  most  beg  time  to  conrider  of  it.  If 
it  be  inqoired  of  him,  whether  the  king  is 
at  Versailles  or  Marly,  he  must  answer  in 
a  whisper.  If  he  be  asked  the  new^  of  the 
last  Gazette,  or  the  subject  ctf  a  proclama- 
tion, he  is  to  rieply  that  he  has  not  yet  read 
It;  or  if  he  does  not  care  for  explaining 
himself  so  &r,  he  needs  only  draw  his  brow 
up  in  wrinkles,  or  elevate  the  left  shoulder. 

The  fourth  professoris  to  teach  the  whcde 
art  of  political  characters  and  hierogly- 
phics; and  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  per- 
fect also  in  this  practice,  they  are  not  to 
send  a  note  to  me  another  (though  it  be  but 
to  borrow  a  Tadtus  or  a  Machiavel)  which 
is  not  written  in  cypher. 

Their  fifth  professor,  it  is  thoaght,  will 
be  chosen  out  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  and 
is  to  be  well  read  in  the  controversies  of 
probable  doctrines,  mental  reservation,  and 
the  rights  of  princes.  This  learned  man  is 
to  instruct  them  in  the  grammar,  syntax, 
and  construing  part  of  Treaty  Latin:  how 
to  distinguish  l]«tween  the  spirit  and  the 
letter,  and  likewise  demonstrate  how  the 
nme  form  of  words  may  lay  an  obligation 
npoB  any  prince  in  Eor^te,  diffioent  from 


that  which  it  lays  upon  his  most  christian 
majesty.  He  is  likewise  to  teach  them  the 
art  of  findingflaws  loop-holes,  and  evasons, 
in  the  most  solemn  compacts,  end  particu- 
larly a  great  rabbinical  secret,  revived  of 
late  years  by  the  fraternity  of  Jesuits, 
namely,  that  contradictorv  interpretations 
of  the  same  article  may  both  of  them  be 
true  and  valid. 

When  our  statesmen  are  sufficientiy  im- 
proved by  these  several  instructors,  they 
are  to  receive  their  last  polishing  from  one 
who  is  to  act  among  them  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies.  This  gentieman  is  to  give 
them  lectures  upcm  the  important  points  of 
the  eU>ow-chair  and  the  st^r-head,  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  different  situations  of  the 
right  hand,  and  to  furnish  them  with  bows 
and  inclinations  of  all  sizes,  measures,  and 
proportions.  In  short,  this  professor  is  to 
pve  the  society  their  stiffening,  and  infuse 
into  their  manners  that  beautiful  political 
starch,  which  may  qualify  them  for  levees, 
conferences,  vi^ts,  and  make  them  shine 
in  what  vulgar  minds  are  apt  to  look  upon 
as  trifles. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  any  further  par- 
ticulars which  are  to  be  observed  in  this 
society  of  unfledged  statesmen;  but  I  must 
confess,  had  I  a  son  of  five-and-twenty,  that 
should  take  it  into  his  head  at  that  age  to 
set  up  for  a  politician,  I  think  I  should  go 
near  to  disinherit  hira  for  a  blockhead. 
Besides,  I  should  be  apprehensive  lest  the 
same  arts  which  are  to  enable  him  to  ne^ 
ciate  between  potentates,  might  a  Uttie  in- 
fect his  ordinary  behaviour  between  man 
and  man.  There  is  no  question  but  these 
young  Machiavels  will  in  a  little  time  turn 
their  college  upside  down  with  plots  and 
stratagems,  ana  lay  as  many  schemes  to 
circumvent  one  another  in  a  frog  or  a 
salad,  as  they  may  hereafter  put  in  prac- 
tice to  overreach  a  neighbouring  prince  or 
state. 

We  are  told  that  the  Spartans,  though 
they  punished  theft  in  the  young  men  when 
it  was  discovered,  looked  upon  it  as  honour- 
able if  it  succeeded.  Provided  the  convey- 
ance was  clean  and  unsuspected,  a  youth 
might  afterwards  boast  of  it.  This,  say  the 
historians,  was  to  keep  them  sharp,  and  to 
hinder  them  from  being  imposed  ujxin, 
either  in  their  public  or  private  negotia- 
tions. Whether  any  such  relaxations  of 
morality,  such  little^fux  (Teifirit,  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  in  this  intended  seminary  of 
politicians,  I  shall  leave  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  founder. 

In  the  mean-time  we  have  f^r  warning 
given  us  by  this  doughfy  body  of  statesmen: 
and  as  Scylla  saw  many  Manus's  in  Cxsar, 
so  I  think  we  may  discover  many  Torcy's 
in  this  cdlege  of  academicians.  Whatever 
we  think  of  ourselves,  I  am  afraid  neither 
oar  Smyrna  nor  St  James's  will  be  a  match 
for  it  Our  coffee-houses  are,  indeed,  very 
good  institutions;  but  whether  or  no  these 
our  British  schools  of  politics  may  furaish 
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out  as  able  envoys  and  secrp tarieg  as  an 
academy  that  is  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
■will  deserve  our  serious  consideration,  espe- 
cially if  we  remember  that  our  country  is 
more  famous  for  producing  men  of  integrity 
than  statesmen:  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
French  truth  and  British  policy  make  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  nothing;  as  the  Earl 
of  Rochester  has  very  well  observed  in  his 
admirable  poem  upon  that  barren  subject 


Na  306.]     IVednetday,  Feb.  20, 1711-12. 

Qua  Anna,  at  w  tibi  nmper 

Imputst? yav.  8at  Ti.  177. 

Wliit  beauty,  or  what  chaatity,  can  bear, 

Bo  great  a  price,  if,  atately  and  aevere. 

She  atill  inaulta  t  Driin. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  write  this  to  com- 
nranicate  to  you  a  misfortune  which  fre- 
quently happens,  and  therefore  deserves  a 
consolatory  oiscourse  on  the  subject  I  was 
within  this  half  year  in  the  Jjossession  of  as 
much  beauty  and  as  many  lovers  as  any 
voung  lady  ui  England.  But  my  admirers 
nave  left  me,  and  I  cannot  complin  of  their 
behaviour.  I  have  within  that  time  had  the 
small-pox:  and  this  face,  which  (accord- 
ing to  many  amorous  epistles  which  I  have 
by  me)  was  the  seat  ot  all  that  was  beauti- 
ful in  woman,  is  now  disfigured  with  scars. 
It  goes  to  the  very  soul  of  me  to  speak  what 
I  reaUy  think  ot  my  face,  and  though  I 
think  I  did  not  overrate  my  beauty  while  I 
had  it,  it  has  extremely  advanced  in  its 
valuo  with  me  now  it  is  lost  There  is  one 
circumstance  which  makes  my  case  very 
particular;  the  ugliest  fellow  that  ever  pre- 
tended to  me,  was  and  is  ipost  in  my  favour, 
and  he  treats  me  at  present  the  most  un- 
reasonably. If  you  could  make  him  return 
an  obligation  which  he  owes  me,  in  liking  a 
person  that  is  not  amiable — but  there  is,  I 
tear,  no  possibility  of  making  passion  move 
by  the  rules  of  reason  and  gratitude.  But 
say  what  you  can  to  one  who  has  survived 
herself,  and  knows  not  how  to  act  in  a  new 
being.  My  lovers  are  at  the  feet  of  my 
rivals,  mv  rivals  are  every  day  bewailing 
me,  and  I  cannot  enjoy  what  I  am,  by  rea- 
son of  the  distracting  reflection  upon  what 
I  was.  Consider  the  woman  I  was  did  not 
die  of  old  age,  but  I  was  taken  oflT  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  and  according  to  the  course 
of  nature'may  have  forty  years  after-life  to 
come.  I  have  nothing  of  myself  left,  which 
I  like,  but  that  I  am,  sir,  vour  most  humble 
servant,  PARTHENISSA.' 

When  Lewis  of  France  had  lost  the  bat- 
tle of  Ramilies,  the  addresses  to  him  at  that 
time  were  full  of  his  fortitude,  and  they 
turned  his  misfortune  to  his  glory;  in  that, 
during  his  prosperity,  he  could  never  have 
manifested  his  heroic  constancy  under  dis- 
tresses, and  so  the  world  had  lost  the  roost 
eminent  part  of  his  character.  Parthenis- 
n't  condition  gives  her  the  tame  opportu- 


nity: and  to  resign  conquests  is  a  task  as 
dimcult  in  a  beauty  as  a  hera  In  the  very 
entrance  upon  thb  work  she  must  bum  all 
her  love-letters;  or  since  she  is  so  candid  as 
not  to  call  her  lovers,  who  follow  her  no 
longer,  unfaithful,  it  would  be  a  very  good 
begmning  of  a  new  life  from  that  of  a  beauty, 
to  send  them  back  to  those  who  writ  them, 
with  this  honest  in8crip>tioh,  '  Articles  of  a 
marriage  treaty  broken  off  by  the  small- 
pox. '  I  have  known  but  one  instance  where 
a  matter  of  this  kind  went  on  after  a  like 
misfortune,  where  the  ladv,  who  was  a  wo- 
man of  spirit,  writ  this  billet  to  her  lover: 

'  Sir, — ^If  you  flattered  me  before  I  had 
this  terrible  malady,  pray  come  and  see  me 
now:  but  if  you  smcerely  liked  me,  stay 
away,  for  I  am  not  the  same 

'CORINNA.' 

The  lover  thought  there  was  something 
so  sprightiy  in  her  behaviour,  that  he  an- 
swered: 

'  Madam, — I  am  not  obliged,  since  yoa 
are  not  the  same  woman,  to  let  you  know 
whether  I  flattered  vou  or  not:  but  I  assure 
you  I  do  not,  when  I  tell  you  I  now  like  yoti 
above  all  your  sex,  and  hope  you  will  hiear 
what  may  befal  me  when  we  are  both  one, 
as  well  as  you  do  what  happens  to  yourself 
now  you  are  single;  therefore  I  am  ready 
to  take  such  a  spirit  for  my  companion  as 
soon  as  you  please.  AMILCAR.' 

If  Parthenissa  can  now  possess  her  own 
mind,  and  think  as  litde  of  her  beauty  as 
she  ought  to  have  done  when  she  had  it, 
there  will  be  no  great  diminution  of  her 
charms;  and  if  she  was  formerly  affected 
too  much  with  them,  an  easy  behaviour 
will  more  than  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
them.  Take  the  whole  sex  together,  anrf 
you  find  those  who  have  the  strongest  pos- 
sesmon  of  men's  hearts  are  not  eminent  for 
their  beauty.  You  see  it  often  happen  that 
those  who  engage  men  to  the  greatest  vio- 
lence, are  such  as  those  who  are  strangers 
to  them  would  take  to  be;  remarkably  de- 
fective for  that  end.  The  fondest  lover  I 
know,  s(ud  to  me  one  day  in  a  crowd  of 
women  at  an  entertwnroent  of  music,  '  You 
have  often  heard  me  talk  of  my  beloved; 
that  woman  there,*  continued  he,  smiling, 
when  he  had  fixed  my  eye,  •  is  her  very 
picture.'  The  lady  he  showed  me  was  bv 
much  the  least  remarkable  for  beauty  ot 
any  in  the  whole  assembly;  but  having  my 
curiosity  extremelv  raised,  I  could  not  keep 
my  eyes  off  her.  Her  eyes  at  last  met  mine, 
and  with  a  sudden  surprise  she  looked  round 
her  to  see  who  near  her  was  remarkably 
handsome  that  I  was  gazing  at  This  little 
act  explwned  the  secret  She  did  not  un- 
derstand herself  for  the  object  of  lore,  and 
therefore  she  was  so.  The  lover  is  a  very 
honest  plain  man;  and  what  charmed  him 
was  a  person  that  goes  along  with  him  in 
the  cares  and  joys  of  life,  not  taken  up  with 
herself  but  dncerely  attentive,  with  a  ready 
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and  cheerful  mind,  to  accompany  Um  in 
dther. 

I  can  tell  Parthenissa  for  her  comfort 
that  the  beauties,  generally  speaking,  are 
the  most  impertinent  and  disagreeable  of 
women.  An  apparent  desire  of  admiration, 
a  reflection  upon  their  own  merit,  and  a 
precise  behaviour  in  their  generaJ  conduct, 
are  almost  inseparable  accidents  in  beau- 
ties. All  you  obtain  of  them,  is  granted  to 
importuni^  and  solicitation  for  what  did 
not  deserve  so  much  of  your  time,  and  yon 
recover  from  the  possesaon  of  it  as  out  of  a 
dream. 

You  are  ashamed  of  the  vagaries  of  foncy 
which  so  strangely  misled  yon,  and  your 
admiration  of  a  beauty,  merely  as  sucn,  is 
inconsistent  with  a  tolerable  reflection  upon 
yourself.  The  cheerful  good-humoured 
creatures,  into  whose  heads  it  never  en- 
tered that  they  could  make  any  man  un- 
happy, are  the  persons  formed  tor  msJcing 
men  happy.  There  is  Miss  Liddy  can 
dance  a  jig,  raise  paste,  write  a  good  hand, 
keep  an  account,  give  a  reasonable  answer, 
and  do  as  she  is  bid;  while  her  eldest  sister, 
Madam  Martha,  is  out  of  humour,  has  the 
spleen,  learns  by  reports  of  people  of  higher 
quality  new  ways  of  being  uneasy  and  dis- 
pleased. And  this  happens  for  no  reason 
in  the  world,  but  that  poor  Liddy  knows 
she  has  no  such  thing,  as  a  certam  negli- 
gence 'that  is  so  becoming:'  that  there  is 
not  I  know  not  what  in  her  ^r;  and  that  if 
she  talks  like  a  fool,  there  is  no  one  will  say, 
'Well!  I  know  not  what  it  is,  but  every 
thing  pleases  when  she  speaks  it' 

Ask  any  of  the  husbands  of  your  great 
beauties,and  they  will  tell  you  that  thejrhate 
their  wives  nine  hours  of  every  day  they 
pass  together.  There  is  such  a  particularity 
for  ever  affected  by  them,  that  they  are 
encumbered  with  their  charms  in  all  they 
say  or  do.     They  pray  at  public  devotions 
as  they  are  beauties:  they  converse  on  or- 
dinary occasions  as  they  are  beauties.   Ask 
Belinda  what  it  is  o'clock,  and  she  is  at  a 
stand  whether  so  great  a  beauty  should  an- 
swer you.     In  a  word,  I  think,  instead  of 
offering  to  administer  consolation  to  Parthe- 
nissa, I  should  congratulate  her  metamor- 
phosis;  and  however  she  thinks  she  was 
not  the  least  insolent  in  the  prosperity  of 
her  charms,  she  was  enough  so  to  find  she 
may  make  herself  a  much  more  agreeable 
creature  in  her  present  adversity.  The  en- 
deavour to  please  is  highly  promoted  by  a 
consciousness  that  the  approbation  of  the 
person  you  would  be  agreeable  to,  is  a 
favour  you  do  not  deserve;  for  in  this  case 
assurance  of  success  is  the  most  certain  way 
to  disappointment     Good-nature  will  al- 
ways supply  the  absence  of  beauty,  but 
beauty  cannot  long  supply  the  absence  of 
good-nature. 

'POSTSCRIPT. 

'  February  18. 
'Madam,— I  have  yours  of  this  day, 
whereiii  yon  twice  tud  me  not  disoblige  you. 


but  you  must  expUdn  yourself  farther,  be- 
fore 1  know  what  to  do.  Your  most  obedient 
servant,  THE  SPECTATOR.' 

T. 


Na  30r.]    nunday,  Feb.  21, 1711-12. 

Vewate  din,  quid  ferro  recoient, 

Ouid  valeanc  humeri 

Brr.  Jin  PmL  ▼.  3>. 

Often  try  what  weight  joa  can  rapport. 

And  what  yonr  ihoolden  art  too  wealc  to  bear. 


I  AH  SO  well  pleased  with  the  following 
letter,  that  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  not  be  a 
disagreeable  present  to  the  public 

•Sir, — Though  I  believe  none  of  your 
readers  more  admire  your  agreeable  man- 
ner of  working  up  trifles  than  myself,  yet 
as  your  speculations  are  now  swelling  into 
volumes,  and  will  in  all  probability  pass 
down  to  future  ages,  methinks  I  would  have 
no  single  subject  in  them,  wherein  the  ge- 
neral good  of  mankind  is  concerned,  Im 
unfinished. 

'  I  have  a  long  time  expected  with  great 
impatience  that  you  would  enjarge  upon 
the  ordinary  mistakes  which  are  committed 
in  the  education  of  our  children.  I  the  more 
easily  flattered  myself  that  you  would  one 
time  or  other  resume  this  consideration,  be- 
cause you  tell  us  that  your  168th  paper  was 
only  composed  of  a  few  broken  hints:  but 
finding  myself  hitherto  disappointed,  I  have 
ventured  to  send  you  my  own  thoughts  on 
this  subject 

«I  remember  Pericles,  in  his  famous 
oration  at  the  fiineral  of  those  Athenian 
young  men  who  perished  in  the  Samian  ex- 
pedition, has  a  thought  very  much  cele- 
brated by  several  ancient  critics,  namely, 
that  the  loss  which  the  commonwealth  siu- 
fered  by  the  destruction  of  its  youth,  was 
like  the  loss  which  the  year  would  suffer 
by  the  destruction  of  the  spring.  The  pre- 
judice which  the  public  sustains  from  a 
wrong  education  of  children,  is  an  evil  of 
the  same  nature,  as  it  in  a  manner  starves 
posterity,  and  defrauds  our  country  of  those 
persons,  who,  with  due  care,  might  make 
an  eminent  figure  in  their  respective  posts 
of  life. 

'  I  have  seen  a  book  written  by  Juan 
Huartes  a  Spanish  Physician,  entitled  Ex- 
amen  de  Ingenois,  wherein  he  lays  it  down 
as  one  of  his  first  positions,  that  nothing  but 
nature  can  qualify  a  man  for  learning:  and 
that  without  a  proper  temperament  for  the 
particular  art  or  science  which  he  studies, 
his  utmost  pains  and  application,  assisted 
by  the  ablest  masters,  will  be  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

'  He  illustrates  this  by  the  example  of 
Tullv's  son  Marcus. 

'  Cicero,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  son 
in  that  sort  of  learning  which  he  designed 
him  for,  sent  him  to  Athens,  the  most  cele- 
brated academy  at  that  time  in  the  world. 
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end  where  avast  concaune,oataf  themort 
polite  nations  could  not  but  fiimish  the 
young  gentleman  with  a  multitude  of  great 
examples  and  accidents  that  might  insensi- 
bly have  instructed  him  in  hiB  designed 
studies.  He  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
Cratippus,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  the  age,  and,  as  it  all  the 
books  which  were  at  that  time  written  had 
not  been  sufficient  for  his  use,  he  composed 
others  on  purpose  for  him:  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  history  informs  us  that  Marcus 
proved  a  mere  blockhead,  and  that  nature, 
(who  it  seems  was  even  with  the  son  for 
ner  prodigality  to  the  faUier)  rendered  him 
incapable  of  improving  by  all  th«  rules  of 
eloquence,  the  precepts  of  philosophv,  his 
own  endeavours,  and  the  most  refined  con- 
versation in  Athens.  This  author,  there- 
fore, proposes,  that  there  should  be  certain 
triers  or  examiners  appointed  by  the  state, 
to  inspect  the  genius  of  every  particular 
boy,  and  to  allot  him  the  part  that  is  most 
suitable  to  his  natural  talents.. 

'  Plato  in  one  of  his  dialogues  tells  us  that 
Socrates,  who  was  the  son  of  a  midwife, 
used  to  say,  that  as  his  mother,  though  she 
was  veYy  sKilful  in  her  profession,  could  not 
deliver  a  woman  unless  she  was  first  with 
child,  so  neither  could  he  himself  raise 
knowledge  out  of  a  mind  where  nature  had 
not  planted  it 

'  Accordingljr  the  method  this  philoso- 
pher took,  m  instructing  his  scholars  by 
several  interrogatories  or  questions,  was 
only  helping  the  birth,  and  Dringmg  thdr 
own  thoughts  to  light 

'The  Spanish  doctor  above-mentioned, 
as  his  speculations  grew  more  refined,  as- 
serts that  every  kind  of  wit  has  a  particular 
science,  corresponding  to  it,  and  in  which 
alone  it  can  be  truly  excellent  As  to  those 
geniuses,  which  may  seem  to  have  an  equal 
aptitude  {or  several  things,  he  regards  them 
as  so  many  unfinished  pieces  of  nature 
wrought  off  in  haste. 

'There  are  indeed  but  very  few  to  whom 
nature  has  been  so  unkind,  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  shining  in  some  science  or 
other.  Thereis  a  certam  bias  towards  know- 
ledge in  every  mind,  which  may  be  strength- 
ened and  improved  by  proper  applications. 

•  The  story  of  Clavius  is  very  well  known. 
He  was  entered  in  a  college  <*  Jesuits,  and 
after  having  been  tried  at  several  iiarts  of 
learning,  was  upon  the  point  of  b«ne  dis- 
missed, as  a  hopeless  blockhead,  until  one 
of  the  fathers  took  it  into  his  head  to  make 
an  essay  of  his  parts  in  geometry,  which  it 
seems  hit  his  genius  8oluckily,that  he  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  greatest  mathema- 
ticians of  the  age.  *  It  is  commonly  thought 
that  the  sagacity  of  these  fathers  in  dis- 
covering the  talent  of  a  young  student,  has 
not  a  little  contributed  to  the  figure  which 
their  order  has  made  in  the  world. 


•Clavina  died  at  Rome  in  I6I3,agad75;  hii  wottai 
are  caunalwd  ia  fim  Tolamaa  in  fbUo. 


'  How  diKrent  from  this  manner  of  edu.- 
cation  is  that  which  prevails  in  our  own 
country !  where  nothing  is  more  usual  than 
to  see  fOTty  or  fifty  boys  of  several  ages, 
tempers,  and  inclinations,  ranged  together 
in  the  same  class,  employed  upKai  the  same 
authors,  and  enjoined  the  same  tasks! 
Whatever  their  natural  genius  may  be, 
they  are  all  to  be  made  poets,  historians, 
and  orators  alike.  They  are  all  obliged  to 
have  the  same  capacity,  to  bring  m  the 
same  tale  of  verse,  and  to  fiimish  out  the 
same  portion  of  prose.  Every  boy  is  bound 
to  have  as  good  a  memory  as  the  captain 
of  the  form.  Tobebrief.m  stead  of  adapt- 
ing studies ,  to  the  particular  genius  of  a 
youth,  we  expect  from  the  young  man, 
that  he  should  adapt  his  gemus  to  his  stu- 
dies. This,  I  must  confess,  is  not  so  much 
to  be  imputed  ,to  the  instructor,  as  to  the 
parent  who  will  never  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve, that  his  son  is  not  capable  of  per- 
forming as  much  as  his  neighbour's,  and 
that  he  may  not  make  him  whatever  he 
has  a  mind  to. 

•  If  the  present  age  is  more  laudable  than 
those  which  have  gone  before  it  in  any  sin- 
gle particular,  it  is  in  that  generous  care 
which  several  well-disposed  persons  have 
taken  in  the  education  of  poor  children; 
and  as  in  these  charity-schools  there  is  no 
place  left  for  the  overweaning  fondness  of 
a  parent  the  directors  <rf  them  would  make 
them  beneficial  to  the  public,  if  they  wm- 
sideied  the  precept  which  I  have  been  thus 
long  inculcating.  They  might  easQy,  by 
well  examining  the  parts  of  those  under 
their  inspection,  make  a  just  distribution 
of  them  mto  proper  classes  and  divisions, 
and  allot  to  them  this  or  that  particular 
study,  as  their  genius  qualifies  them  for 

groiessions,  trades,  handicrafts,  or  service 
y  sea  or  land. 

'How  is  this  kind  of  regulation  wanting 
in  the  three  great  professions! 

•  Dr.  South,  complaJning  of  persons  who 
took  upon  them  holy  orders,  though  alto- 
gether unqualified  for  the  sacred  function, 
says  somewhere,  that  many  a  man  runs  his 
head  against  a  pulpit,  who  might  have  done 
his  country  excellent  service  attheplough- 
taU.  ,         .       . 

•In  like  manner  many  a  lawyer,  who 
makes  but  an  indifferent  figure  at  thel>ar, 
might  have  made  a  very  elegant  waterman, 
and  have  shinetl  at  the  Temple  stairs,  though 
he  can  get  no  buaness  in  the  house. 

•  I  have  known  a  corn-cutter,  who  with  a 
right  education  would  have  been  an  excel- 
lent phyncian. 

•To descend  lower,  are  not  our  streets 
filled  with  sagacious  draymen,  and  poUti-. 
cians  in  liveries?  We  have  several  tauors 
of  nx  foot  high,  and  meet  with  many  a 
broad  par  of  shoulders  that  are  thrown 
away  upon  a  barber,  when  perhaps  at  the 
same  time  we  see  a  pigmy  porter  rcelinK 
under  a  burden,  who  might  have  mana^ 
a  needle  with  much  dexteri^,  or  hav« 
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snapped  his  fingers  with  great  ease  to  him- 
self, and  advantage  to  the  public 

♦  The  Spartans,  though  they  acted  with 
the  spirit  which  I  am  here  speaking  of, 
carried  it  much  farther  than  what  I  pro- 
pose. Among  them  it  was  not  lawful  for 
the  father  himself  to  bring  up  his  children 
after  his  own  fiuncv.  As  soon  as  th^  were 
aeren  years  <M,  they  were  all  listed  in  se- 
veral companies,  and  disciplined  by  the 
public  The  old  men  were  spectators  of 
their  performances,  who  often  raised  quar- 
rels among  them,  and  set  them  at  strife 
with  one  another,  that  by  those  early  dis- 
coveries they  might  see  now  their  several 
talents  lay,  and,  without  any  regard  to  their 
quality,  disposed  of  them  accordingly,  for 
tne  service  of  the  commonwealtL  By 
this  means  Sparta  soon  became  the  mis- 
tress of  Greece,  and  famous  through  the 
whole  world  for  her  civil  and  military  dis- 
cipline. 

'  If  you  tlunk  this  letter  deserves  a  place 
among  your  speculations,  I  may  perhaps 
trouble  you  with  some  other  thoughts  on 
the  same  subject    I  am,  &c'  X. 


No.  308.]    Friday,  February  22,  ir  11-12. 

Jam  prot«rTa 

Fronte  petet  La]an  mftritara. 

Ar.  Od.  5.  Ub.  U.  Tar.  U. 


-Laltgc  will  Mon  proclaim 


Her  love,  nor  Mull  to  own  ber  flame. — Cruek, 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  give  you  tlus  trou- 
ble in  order  to  propose  myselt  to  you  as  an 
assistant  in  the  weighty  cares  which  you 
have  thought  fit  to  undergo  for  the  public 
good.  I  am  a  very  great  lover  of  women, 
uiat  is  to  say,  honestly;  and  as  it  is  natural 
to  study  what  one  likes,  I  have  industriously 
^plied  myself  to  understand  them.  The 
present  circumstance  relating  to  them  is, 
that  I  think  there  wants  under  you,  as 
Spectator,  a  person  to  be  distinguished  and 
vested  in  the  power  and  quality  ol  a  censor 
on  marri^es.  I  lodge  at  the  Temple,  and 
know,  by  seeing  women  come  hither,  and 
afterwards  observing  them  conducted  by 
their  counsel  to  judges'  chambers,  that 
there  is  a  custom,  in  case  of  making  con- 
veyance of  a  wife's  estate,  that  she  is  car- 
ried to  a  judge's  apartment,  and  left  alone 
with  him,  to  be  examined  in  private, 
whether  she  has  not  been  frightened  or 
sweetened  by  her  spouse  into  the  act  she  is 
gmng  to  do,  or  whether  it  is  of  her  own  free- 
will. Now  if  this  be  a  method  founded 
upon  reascm  and  equity,  why  should  there 
not  be  also  a  proper  officer  for  examining 
such  as  are  entered  into  the  state  of  matri- 
mony, whether  they  are  forced  by  parents 
on  one  side,  or  moved  by  interest  only  on 
the  other,  to  come  together,  and  bring  forth 
such  awkward  hdrs  as  are  the  product 
d  half  love  and  constrained  compliances.' 
There  is  nobody,  though  I  say  it  myself, 
would  be  fitter  for  thi*  office  than  I  ami 


for  I  am  an  ugly  fellow,  of  great  wit  and 
sagacity.  My  &ther  was  a  nale  country 
'squire,  my  mother  a  witty  beauty  of  no 
fortune.  The  match  was  made  by  consent 
of  my  mother's  parents  against  her  own, 
and  i  am  the  child  of  the  rape  on  the  wed- 
ding night;  so  that  I  am  as  healthy  and  as 
homely  as  my  father,  but  as  sprigntly  and 
agreeable  as  my  mother.  It  would  oe  of 
great  ease  to  you,  if  you  would  use  me  un- 
der you,  that  matcnes  might  be  better 
regulated  for  the  future,  and  we  might 
have  no  more  children  of  squabbles.  I  shall 
not  reveal  all  my  pretensions  until  I  receive 
your  answer:  and  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant, 

•MULES  PALFREY.* 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  one  of  those 
unfortunate  men  witMn  the  dty-walls,  who 
am  married  to  a  woman  of  quality,  but  her 
temper  is  something  diffeiient  from  that  of 
Lady  Anvil.  My  lady's'  whde  time  and 
thoughts  are  spent  in  keeping  up  to  the 
mode  both  in  apparel  and  furniture.  All 
tite  goods  in  my  iiouse  have  been  changed 
three  times  in  seven  years.  I  have  had 
seven  children  by  her:  and  by  our  mar- 
ri^e-articles  she  was  to  have  her  apart- 
ment new  ftimished  as  often  as  she  lay-in. 
Nothing  in  our  house  is  usefiil  bat  that 
which  IS  foshionable;  my  pewter  holds  out 
generally  half  a  year,  my  plate  a  full 
twelve- month;  chairs  are  not  fit  to  sit  in 
that  were  made  two  years  ance,  nor  beds 
fit  for  any  thing  but  to  sleep  in,  that  have 
stood  up  above  that  time.  My  dear  is  of 
opinion  that  an  old-fashioned  grate  con- 
sumes coals,  but  gives  no  heat  If  she 
drinks  out  of  glasses  o(  the  last  year  she 
cannot  distinguish  wine  from  small  beer. 
Oh,  dear  sr,  you  may  guess  all  the  rest 

'Yours. 

'P.  S.  I  coald  bear  even  all  this,  if  I 
were  not  obli(^  also  to  eat  fashionably.  I 
have  a  plain  stomach,  and  have  a  constant 
loathing  of  whatever  comes  to  my  own 
table;  for  which  reason  I  dine  at  the  chop- 
house  three  days  in  a  week;  where  the 
good  company  wonders  they  never  see  you 
of  late.  I  am  sure,  by  your  unprejudiced  ois- 
coarses,  you  love  broUi  better  than  soup.' 

•Will's,  Feb.  19. 
•Mr.  Spectator, — You  may  believe 
you  are  a  person  as  much  talked  of  as  any 
man  in  town.  I  am  one  of  your  best  friends 
in  this  hoose,  and  have  laid  a  wager  yoa 
are  so  candid  a  man,  and  so  honest  a  feUow, 
that  you  will  print  this  letter,  though  it  is 
in  recommendation  of  a  new  paper  called 
The  Historian.  I  have  read  it  carefully, 
and  find  it  written  with  skill,  good  sense, 
modesty,  and  fire.  You  must  allow  tiie 
town  is  kinder  to  you  than  you  deserve; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  so  much  sense 
of  the  world's  change  of  humour,  and  ii^- 
stability  of  all  human  things,  as  to  under- 
i  stand,  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  Cavoor 
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is  to  comniw^cate  it  to  otlien  with  good 
nature  and  judgment.  You  are  so  generally 
read,  that  what  you  speak  of  mtIU  be  read; 
This  with  men  of  sense  and  taste,  is  all  that 
is  wanting  to  recommend  The  Historian. 
<  I  am,  nr,  your  daily  advocate, 

•READER  GENTLE.* 

T  was  very  much  surprised  this  morning 
that  any  one  should  find  out  my  lo<^ing, 
and  know  it  so  well,  as  to  come  directly  to 
my  closet  door,  and  knock  at  it,  to  give  me 
the  following  letter.  When  I  came  out  I 
opened  it,  and  saw,  by  a  very  strong  pair 
of  shoes,  and  a  warm  coat  the  bearer  nad 
on,  that  he  walked  all  the  way  to  bring;  it 
me,  though  dated  from  York.  My  misfor- 
tune is  that  I  cannot  talk,  and  I  found  the 
messenger  had  so  much  of  me,  that  he 
could  think  better  than  speak.  He  had,  I 
observed,  a  polite  discerning,  hid  under  a 
shrewd  rusticity.  He  delivered  the  paper 
with  a  Yorkshire  tone  and  a  town  leer. 

•Mr.  Spectator. — The  privilege  you 
have  indulged  John  Trot  has  proved  of 
very  bad  consequence  to  our  illustrious  as- 
sembly, which  Desides  the  many  excellent 
maxims  it  is  founded  upon,  is.  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  decorum  always  ob- 
served in  it.  One  instance  of  which  is  that 
the  carders  (who  are  always  of  the  first 
quality)  never  begin  to  play  until  the 
French  dances  are  finished,  and  the  coun- 
try dances  begjn ;  but  John  Trot,  having  now 
got  your  commission  in  his  pocket,  (which 
eveiy  one  here  has  a  profound  respect  for) 
has  the  assurance  to  set  up  for  a  minuet- 
dancer.  Not  only  so,  but  he  has  brought 
down  upon  us  the  whole  body  of  the  Trots, 
which  are  very  numerous,  with  their  aux- 
iliaries the  hobblers  and  the  skippers,  by 
which  means  the  time  is  so  much  wasted, 
that,  unless  we  break  all  rules  of  govern- 
ment, it  must  redound  to  the  utter  subver- 
Mon  of  the  brag-table,  the  discreet  mem- 
bers of  which  value  time  as  Fribble's  wife 
does  her  pin-monejr.  We  are  pretty  well 
assured  that  your  indulgence  to  Trot  was 
only  in  relation  to  country-dances;  how- 
ever, we  have  deferred  issuing  an  order  of 
council  upon  the  premises,  hoping  to  get 
you  to  join  with  us,  that  Trot,  nor  any  of 
nis  clan,  presume  for  the  future  to  dance 
any  but  country  dances,  unless  a  hornpipe 
upon  a  festival  day.  If  you  will  do  this  you 
will  oblige  a  great  many  ladies^  and  parti- 
cularly your  most  humble  servant, 

•ELIZ.  SWEEPSTAKES. 

•York,  Feb.  16.' 

•I  never  meant  any  other  than  that  Mr. 
Trot  should  confine  himself  to  country 
dances.  And  I  further  direct  that  he  shall 
take  out  none  but  his  own  relations  accord- 
ing to  their  nearness  of  blood,  but  any 
gendewoman  may  take  out  him. 

•  THE  SPECTATOR. 

•London,  Febu  21.'  T. 


Na309.]  Saturday,  February  ^,1711-1% 

bi,  quibiu  imperium  est  *nin>uum,umbnH|ne  •ilentag 
Et  Chaoi,  et  rblegeihon.  loot  node  nlentia  late: 
8il  mihi  fki  aadiu  loqui '  •>'  nnmine  Teatra 
Pandere  it*  alta  terra  et  caligiae  nwriiM. 

Firg.  .£>.  Tl.  TCT.  sen 

Ve  lealnu,  yet  unreveal'd  to  haman  sight, 

Ye  goit,  who  rale  the  rejlona  of  the  ni(ht. 

Ye  iflidina  ghosts,  permit  me  to  rotate 

Tlie  mfatic  wonders  of  yonr  silent  aute.       Jrfdin. 

1  HATE  before  observed  in  general,  that 
the  persons  whom  Milton  introduces  into 
his  poem  always  discover  such  sentiments 
and  behaviour  as  are  in  a  peculiar  manner 
conformable  to  their  respective  characters. 
Every  circumstance  in  their  speeches  and 
actions  is  with  great  justice  and  delicacy 
adapted  to  the  persons  who  speak  and  act. 
As  the  poet  veiy  much  excels  in  this  con- 
sistency of  his  cnaracters,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  consider  several  passages  of  the  second 
book  in  this  light  That  superior  great- 
ness and  mock-majesty,  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  prince  of  the  faUen  angels,  is  admi- 
rably preserved  in  the  beginning  of  this 
book.  His  opening  and  closing  the  debate; 
his  taking  on  himself  that  great  enterprise, 
at  the  thought  of  which,  the  whole  intemsil 
assembly  trembled;  his  encountering  the 
hideous  phantom  who  guarded  the  gates  of 
hell,  and  appeared  to  him  in  all  his  terrors; 
are  instances  of  that  proud  and  daring  mind 
which  could  not  brook  submisaon,  even  to 
Omnipotence! 

Satan  waa  now  at  liaad,  and  ftom  hia  ecat 
Tlie  monster  moving  onward  canw  aa  (hat 
With  horrid  strides,  bell  trembled  aa  be  strode, 
Th'  undaunted  Send  what  thia  might  bo  admir^ 
Admir'4,  not  fear'd. 

The  same  boldniess  and  intrepidity  of  be* 
haviour  discovers  itself  in  the  several  ad- 
ventures which  he  meets  with,  during  bis 
passage  through  the  regions  of  unformed 
matter,  and  particularly  in  his  address  to 
those  tremendous  powers  who  are  described 
as  presiding  over  it 

The  part  of  Moloch  is  likewise,  in  all  its 
circumstances,  full  of  that  fire  and  fiuy 
which  distinguish  this  spirit  from  the  rest 
of  the  fallen  angels.  He  is  described  in  the 
first  book  as  besmeared  with  the  blood  of 
human  sacrifices,  and  delighted  with  the 
tears  of  parents,  and  the  cries  of  children. 
In  the  second  book  he  is  marked  out  as  the 
fiercest  spirit  that  fought  in  heaven:  and  if 
we  consider  the  figure  which  he  makes  in 
the  sixth  book,  where  the  battle  of  the 
angels  is  described,  we  find  it  every  war 
answerable  to  the  same  fiirious,  enraged 
character: 

Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  Ibnght, 

And  with  fierce  ensifna  pierc'd  the  deep  amy 
Of  Moloch,  Airiooa  Kinf ,  wbo  Um  defyM, 
And  at  bis  chariot-wheela  to  drag  him  booad, 
Thteaten'd,  nor  iVom  the  Holy  One  of  heaven 
Refyain'd  hia  tongue  blasphemona :  bat  aaon 
Down  cloven  to  the  waist,  with  abatter'd  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  beUowing. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that 
Milton  has  represented  this  violent  impetn- 
ottt  sj^rit,  who  is  hurried  aa  bf  lucb  pre* 
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diritate  peasions,  as  the  first  that  rises  in 
that  assembly  to  eive  his  opinion  upon  their 

§  resent  jwsture  of  affairs.  AcconDngl  v,  he 
eclares  himself  abruptly  for  war,  ana  ap- 
pears incensed  at  his  companions  for  losing 
so  much  time  as  even  to  deliberate  upon  it 
All  his  sentiments  are  rash,  audacious,  and 
desperate.  Such  is  that  of  arming  them- 
selves with  their  tortures,  and  tunung  their 
punishments  upon  him  who  inflicted  them 

No.  Ie«  01  rather  cbooae, 
Am'd  with  tell  Sanies  and  fury,  all  at  once 
O'er  heav'n'a  high  lovr'ra  to  foite  roisUeaa  way, 
l^lrDinf  our  tortores  into  horrid  arms 
Acainst  the  tort'ier;  when  to  meet  the  noiae 
Of  Us  abaightr  engine  he  ihall  hear 
Infernal  tbunoer,  and  for  lightning  lea 
Black  fire  and  horror  (hot  with  equal  rage 
Among  bia  angela:  and  hia  throne  itaelf 
Hix'd  with  Tartarian  aalphur,  and  strange  (be, 
Bia  own  inyented  tormenta. 

His  preferring  annihilation  to  shame  or 
misery  is  also  highly  suitable  to  his  charac- 
ter; as  the  comfort  he  draws  from  their 
^sbirbing  the  peace  of  heaven,  that  if  it 
be  not  victory  it  is  reVenge,  is  a  sentiment 
truly  diabolical,  and  becoming  the  bittei^ 
ness  of  this  implacable  spirit 

Belial  is  described  in  the  first  book  as 
the  idol  of  the  lewd  and  luxurious.  He  is 
in  the  second  book,  pursuant  to  that  de-, 
scription,  characterized  as  timorous  and 
slothful;  and  if  we  look  into  the  sixth  book, 
we  find  him  celebrated  in  the  battle  of  an- 
gels for  nothing  but  that  scoffing  speech 
which  he  makes  to  Satan,  on  their  sup- 
posed advantage  over  the  enemy.  As  Ws 
appearance  is  imiform,  and  of  a  piece  in 
these  three  several  views,  we  find  his  senti- 
ments in  the  infernal  assembly  every  way 
conformable  to  his  character.  Sucn  are 
his  apprehensions  of  a  second  battle,  his 
horrors  of  annihilation,  his  preferring  to  be 
miserable,  rather  than  'not  to  be.*  1  need 
not  observe,  that  the  contrast  of  thought  in 
this  speech,  and  that  which  precedes  it, 
gives  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  debate. 

Mammon's  character  is  so  fully  drawn  in  , 
the  first  book,  that  the  poet  adds  nothing 
to  it  in  the  second.  We  were  before  told,  thitt 
he  was  the  first  who  taught  mankind  to 
ransack  the  earth  for  gold  and  silver,  and 
that  he  was  the  architect  of  Pandxmonium, 
or  the  infernal  palace,  where  the  evil  spirits 
were  to  meet  in  council  His  speech  in 
this  book  is  every  way  suitable  to  so  de- 
praved a  character.  How  proper  is  that 
reflection  of  their  being  unable  to  taste  the 
happiness  of  heaven,  were  they  actually 
there,  in  the  mouth  of  one,  who,  while  he 
was  in  heaven,  is  said  to  have  had  his  mind 
dazzled  with  the  outward  pomps  and  glories 
of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  more  intent 
on  the  riches  of  the  pavement  than  on  the 
beatific  vision.  I  shall  also  leave  the  reader 
to  judge  how  ^;reeable  the  following  senti- 
ments are  to  tiie  same  character: 


-This  deep  world 


Of  dackneas  do  we  dread  ?   How  oft  amidst 
Thick  clouds  and  dark  doth  heaVn'a  all-ralinf  aira 
Okooaa  to  saaida,  bis  glory  anobacor'd, 


And  with  the  majesty  of  darknaaa  ronni 
CoTera  hii  throne ;  from  whence  deep  thunders  roar. 
Mustering  their  rage,  and  heav'n  resembles  bell  t 
Aa  he  oar  darkness,  cannot  we  his  light 
Imitate  when  we  please  1   This  desert  soil 
Wants  not  her  bidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold; 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  fVom  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence ;  and  what  can  bcar'n  sImw  moref 

Beelzebub,  who  is  reckoned  the  second 
in  dignity  that  fell,  and  is,  in  the  first  book, 
the  second  that  awakens  out  oi  the  trance, 
and  confers  with  Satan  upon  the  situation 
of  their  afiairs,  maintmns  his  rank  in  the 
book  now  before  us.  There  is  a  wonderful 
majesty  described  in  his  rising  up  to  speak. 
He  acts  as  a  kind  of  moderator  between 
the  two  oppofflte  parties,  and  proposes  a 
third  undertaking,  which  the  whole  assem- 
bly gives  inta  The  motion  he  makes  of 
detaching  one  of  their  body  in  search  of  a 
new  world  is  grounded  upon  a  project  de- 
vised by  Satan,  and  cursorily  proposed  by 
him  in  the  following  lines  of  the  first  book: 

Space  may  prodace  new  worlda,  whereof  so  rift 
Tiiere  went  a  (kme  In  haar'n,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 
SlMuld  flivoar  equal  to  the  aons  of  heav'n ; 
Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps 
Our  first  eruption,  thither  or  elsewhere: 
For  tbia  infernal  pit  that!  never  hold 
Celestial  spirits  in  bondage,  nor  th*  abyss 
Long  ander  darkness  cover.    Bot  itaeai:  thonghts 
Full  counsel  must  mature : 

It  is  on  this  project  that  Beelzebub  grounds 
his  proposed : 

What  If  we  find 

Borne  easier  enterprise  )   There  is  a  place, 

(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fkme  in  beaT'n 

En  not,)  another  world,  the  happy  seat 

Of  aome  new  race  call'd  man,  about  tbia  time 

To  be  created  like  to  us,  thouab  less 

In  now'r  and  eicellence,  but  lavour'd  mora 

Of  liim  who  rules  above;  so  waa  his  will 

Pronounc'd  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath. 

That  shook  beav'n'a  wSola  cireumAitenoe,  conflnn'd. 

The  reader  may  observe  how  just  it  was, 
not  to  omit  in  the  first  book  the  project 
upon  which  the  whole  poem  turns;  as  also 
that  the  prince  of  the  fallen  angels  was  the 
only  proper  person  to  give  it  birth,  and  that 
the  next  to  him  in  dignity  was  the  fittest  to 
second  and  support  it 

There  is  besides,  I  think,  something  won- 
derfully beautiful,  and  very  apt  to  affect  the 
readers  imagination,  in  this  ancient  pro- 
phecy or  report  in  heaven,  concerning  the 
creation  of  man.  Nothing  could  more  show 
the  tiignity  of  the  species,  than  this  tradi- 
tion which  ran  of  them  before  their  exist- 
ence. They  are  represented  to  have  been 
the  talk  of  heaven  before  they  were  created. 
Virgil,  in  compliment  to  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, makes  the  heroes  of  it  appear 
in  their  state  of  pre-existence;  but  Milton 
does  a  far  greater  honour  to  mankind  in 
general,  as  ne  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  them 
even  before  they  are  in  being. 

The  rising  of  this  gr^t  assembly  is  de- 
scribed in  a  very  sublime  and  poetical 
manner: 

Tbeir  rising  all  at  once  waa  as  the  Sound 
Oribondar  bsaid  resKMs. 
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The  direnions  of  the  fallen  angels,  with 
the  jtarticular  account  of  their  place  of 
habitation,  are  described  with  great  preg- 
nancy of  thought,  and  copiousness  «  in- 
vention. The  diversions  are  every  way 
suitable  to  beings  who  had  nothing  left 
them  but  strength  and  knowledge  misap- 
plied. Such  are  their  contentions  at  the 
race  and  in  feats  of  arms,  with  their  enter- 
tainment in  the  following  lines: 

OUwn  with  ntt  Tji^ann  nje  mora  fen 
Kend  up  both  rockt  and  Mill,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind,  lull  acarce  holdi  the  wild  uproar. 

Their  music  is  employed  in  celebrating 
tbdr  own  criminal  expMts,  and  their  dis- 
course in  sounding  the  unfathomable  depths 
of  fate,  free-will,  And  foreknowledge. 

The  several  circumstances  in  the  de- 
scription of  hell  are  finely  imagined;  as  the 
four  rivers  which  disgorge  themselves  into 
the  sea  of  fire,  the  extremes  rf  cold  and 
heat,  and  the  river  of  oblivion.  The  mon- 
strous animals  produced  in  that  infernal 
world  are  represented  by  a  single  line, 
which  gives  us  a  more  horrid  idea  of  them 
than  a  much  longer  description  would  have 
done: 


-Nature  biceda. 


Parvana,  all  monatroua,  all  prodi^ooi  thisfi. 
Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worae 
Than  ftblea  yet  have  feirn'd,  or  fear  coneeiT'd, 
Got|ona  and  hydraa,  and  cbiineraa  din. 

This  episode  of  the  fallen  spirits  and  their 
place  of  Habitation,  comes  in  very  happily 
to  unbend  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  its 
attention  to  the  debate.  An  ordinary  poet 
would  indeed  have  spun  out  so  many  cir- 
cumstances to  a  great  length,  and  by  that 
means  have  weakened,  instead  of  illustrated 
theprindpal  fable. 

The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of  hell  is 
finelv  imaged. 

I  nave  already  declared  my  opinion  of 
the  allegory  concerning  Sin  ana  Death, 
which  is,  hpwever,  a  very  finished  piece 
in  its  kind,  when  it  is  not  conadered  as 
a  part  of  an  epic  poem.  The  genealogy 
of  the  several  persons  is  contnved  with 
great  delicacy.  Sin  is  the  daughter  of  Satan, 
and  Death  the  offspring  of  Sin.  The  in- 
cestuous mixture  between  Sin  and  Death 
produces  those  monsters  and  hell-hounds 
which  from  time  to  time  enter  into  thdr 
mother,  and  tear  the  bowels  of  her  who 
gave  them  birth. 

These  are  the  terrors  of  an  evil  con- 
science, and  the  proper  {ruita  of  Sin,  which 
naturally  rise  from  the  apprehensions  of 
Death.  This  last  beautiful  moral  is,  I  think, 
clearly  intimated  in  the  speech  of  Sin, 
where,  complaimng  of  this  her  dreadful 
issue,  she  adds: 

Before  mine  eyea  in  ojipoaition  alia 
Grim  Death,  my  ion  and  foe,  who  seta  them  on. 
And  me  Ua  parent  woald  ftill  lOon  devour, 
rm  want  or  other  prey,  bat  that  ha  kaowi 
Bia  end  with  min«  iuTolT'd. 

I  need  not  mention  to  the  reader  the 
beautiful  circumstance  in  the  last  part  of 


this  qnotation.  Me  will  likewise  observe 
how  naturally  the  three  persons  ooBcemed 
in  this  allegory  are  tempted  bv  one  com- 
mon interest  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  to- 
gether, and  how  properly  Sin  is  made  the 
portress  ai  hell,  and  tne  only  being  that  caa 
open  the  gates  to  that  world  of  tortnres. 

The  descriptive  part  of  this  allegory  is 
likewise  very  strong,  and  full  of  suUtme 
ideas.  The  figure  of  Death,  the  regal 
crown  upon  his  head,  his  menace  cf  Satan, 
his  advandng  to  the  combat,  the  oataj  at 
his  birth,  are  circumstances  too  noble  to  be 
past  over  in  silence,  and  extremely  suitable 
to  this  king  a(  terrors.  I  need  not  mention 
the  justness  of  thought  which  is  observed 
in  the  generation  of  these  several  svmbo- 
lical  persons;  that  Sin  was  produced  upon 
the  brst  revolt  of  Satan,  tnat  Death  ap- 
peared soon  after  he  was  cast  into  hell, 
and  that  the  terrors  of  consdence  were  cco- 
ceived  at  the  gate  of  this  place'of  torments. 
The  description  of  the  gates  is  veiy 
poetical,  as  the  opening  c£  them  is  full  of 
Milton's  spirit: 


-On  a  auddea  open  flr 


With  inpetuout  recoil  and  jarring  aoand 
Th'  infbinsl  doora,  and  on  their  hingea  {rata 
nanh  thunder,  that  the  loweat  bottom  abook 
OfErebui.    She  open'd,  but  to  ihut 
Ezcell'd  her  poWr ;  the  galea  wide  onen 
That  with  extended  winga  a  bannerM  hi 
ITnder  apread  enaigna  marehing  might  paa  throagk 
With  horae  and  chariota  rank'd  in  looae  array ; 
So  wide  they  atood,  and  like  a  ftatnaoa  month 
Caat  forth  redoaoding  amoke  and  ruddy  Unme. 

In  Satan's  voy  a^  through  the  chaos  there 
are  several  imaginary  persons  described, 
as  residing  in  that  immense  waste  ttf  mat- 
tei".  This  may  perhaps  be  craifonnable  to 
the  taste  of  those  critics  who  are  pleased 
with  nothing  in  ti  poet  which  has  not  life 
and  manners  ascribed  to  it;  but  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  pleased  most  with  those  passa- 
ges in  this  description  which  carry  in  them  a 
greater  measure  of  probability,  and  are  such 
as  niipht  possibly  have  happened.  Of  this 
kind  18  his  first  mounting  m  the  smoke  that 
rises  from  the  infernal  pit,  his  falling  into  a 
cloud  of  nitre,  and  the  like  comboAible 
materials,  that  by  their  explosionstill  hur- 
ried him  forward  in  his  vovMe^  hi|«prine- 
ing  up#ard  like  a  pyramid  oil  fire,  with  lu» 
labonous  passage  tnrough  that  ctHifuaonof 
elements  which  the  poet  calls 

The  womb  of  nature,  and  periiapa  her  gran. 

The  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the 
chaos  from  the  utmost  verge  of  the  crea- 
tion, with  the  distant  discovery  of  the  earth 
that  hung  close  by  the  moon,  are  wonder- 
fiUly  beautiful  and  poeticaL  L. 


NaSlO.]  Mmday,  February  25, 1711-i3. 

ConnaUo  Junaam  atabili 

ru  tie  the  indiaaolnMe  Bairlaga-knot. 

<  Mh.  Spectator, — ^I  atn  a  certain  young 
woman  that  love  a  certain  ]r<mog  man  very 
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heartUv;  and  mj  father  and  mother  were 
for  it  a  great  whil^  but  now  they  say  I  can 
do  better;  but  I  think  I  cannot.  They  bid 
me  not  love  him,  and  I  cannot  unlove  him. 
What  must  I  do?   Speak  quickly. 

'BIDDY  DOW-BAKE.' 

'Feb.  19,  1712, 
'Dear  Spec, — I  have  loved  a  lady  en- 
tirely for  this  year  and  a  half,  though  for  a 
great  part  <rf  the  time  (which  has  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  my  pain)  I  have  been 
debarred  the  liberty  of  convermng  with 
her.  The  grounds  of  our  difference  was 
this;  that  when  we  had  enquired  into  each 
other's  drcnmstances,  we  found  that  at  our 
first  setting  out  into  the  world,  we  should 
owe  five  hundred  pounds  more  than  her 
fortune  would  pay  oflf.  My  estate  is  seven 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  besides  the  benefit 
rf  tin  mines.  Now,  dear  Spec,  upon  this 
state  of  the  case,  and  the  lady's  positive 
declaration  that  there  is  still  no  other  ob- 
jection,^  I  beg  you  will  not  fail  to  insert 
this,  with  vour  opinion,  as  soon  as  possible, 
whether  tfcis  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  just 
cause  or  impediment  why  we  should  not  be 
joined;  and  you  will  for  ever  oblige  yours 
•incerdy,  ,DICK  LOV^CK.' 

'FoerscBUT. 

*  Sr,  if  I  mtary  this  lady  by  the  as«st- 
ance  of  your  opimon,  you  may  expect  a  &- 
vour  for  it.' 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  have  the  misfbr- 
lone  to  be  one  of  those  unhajjpy  men  who 

are  distingnbhed  by  the  name  of  discarded 
lovers;  but  I  am  the  less  mortified  at  my 
disgrace,  because  the  young  lady  is  one  or 
those  creatures  who  set  up  for  negligence 
of  men,  are  forsooth  the  most  rigidly  virtu- 
ous in  the  world,  and  yet  their  nicety  will 
permit  them  at  the  command  of  parents  to 
go  to  bed  to  the  most  utter  stranger  that 
can  be  proposed  to  them.  As  to  me  myself, 
I  was  intnxiuced  by  the  father  of  my  mis- 
tress; but  find  I  owe  my  being  at  first  re- 
coved  to  a  comparison  of  my  estate  with 
that  of  a  former  lover,  and  that  I  am  now 
fai  like  manner  turned  off  to  give  way  to  an 
humble  servant  still  richer  than  I  am. 
What  makes  this  treatment  the  more  ex- 
trav^ant  is,  that  the  young  lady  is  in  the 
manarement  of  this  way  of  fraud,  and 
ob^s  ner  father's  orders  on  those  occasions 
without  any  manner  of  reluctance,  but  does 
it  with  the  same  air  that  one  of  your  men 
of  the  world  would  signify  tije  necessity  of 
aifiurs  for  taming  another  out  of  office. 
When  I  came  home  last  night,  I  found  this 
letter  from  my  mistress: 

'  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  is  any 
manner  of  disrespect  to  your  person  or 
merit,  that  the  intended  nuptials  between 
US  are  interrupted.  My  father  says  he  has 
a  much  better  offer  for  me  than  you  can 
make,  and  has  ordered  me  to  break  off  the 
treaty-  between  us.  If  it  had  proceeded,  I 
ahoalid  have  behaved  myself  with  all  suit- 
S7 


able  regard  to  you,  but  as  it  is,  I  beg  we 
may  be  strangers  for  the  future.    Adieu. 

'LYDIA.'  , 

'  TWs  great  in^fference  <hi  this  subject, 
and  the  mercenary  motives  for  making  al- 
liances, is  what  I  think  Ues  naturally  before 
you,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  give  me  your 
thoughts  upon  it  My  answer  to  Lydia  was 
as  follows,  which  I  hope  you  will  approve; 
for  you  are  to  know  the  woman's  family 
affect  a  wonderful  ease  on  these  occasions, 
though  they  expect  it  should  be  painfully 
received  on  the  man's  side, 

'  Madah, — ^I  have  recdved  yours,  and 
knew  the  prudence  of  your  house  so  well, 
that  I  always  took  care  to  be  ready  to  obey 
your  commands,  though  they  shobld  be  to 
see  you  no  more.  Pray  give  say  service  to 
all  the  good  femily.    Adieu. 

•CLITOPHON. 

'  The  opera  subscription  is  fiiU,' 

memorandum. 
The  censor  c^  marriage  to  consider  this 
letter  and  report  the  common  usages  on 
such  treaties,  with  how  many  pounds  or 
acres  are  generally  esteemed  sufficient  rea- 
son for  preferring  a  new  to  an  old  preten- 
der; with  his  opmion  what  is  proper  to  be 
determined  in  such  cases  for  the  fbture. 
See  No.  308,  let  1. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,— There  is  an  elderly 
person  lately  left  off  budness  and  settled  in 
our  town,  in  order,  as  he  thinks,  to  retire 
from  the  world;  but  he  has  brought  with 
him  such  an  inclination  to  tale-oearing, 
that  he  disturbs  both  himself  and  all  our 
neighbourhood.  Notwithstanding  this  frail- 
ty, the  honest  gendeman  is  so  happy  as  to 
have  no  enemy:  at  the  same  time  he  has 
not  one  friend  who  will  venture  to  acquaint 
him  with  his  weakness.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  if  this  failing  were  set  in  a  pro- 
per light,  he  would  qiuckly  perceive  the 
indecency  and  evil  consequences  (rf  it 
Now,  sir,  this  being  an  infirmity  which  I 
hope  may  be  corrected,  and  knowing  that 
he  piays  much  deference  to  vou,  I  beg  that 
when  you  are  at  leisure  to  give  us  a  specu- 
lation on  gossiping,  you  would  think  of  my 
neighbour.  You  will  hereby  oblige  several 
who  will  be  glad  to  find  a  reformaticm  in 
their  grey-haired  friend:  and  how  becom- 
ing will  It  be  for  him,  instead  of  pouring 
forth  words  at  all  adventures,  to  set  a 
watch  before  the  door  of  his  mouUi,  to  re- 
frain his  tongue,  to  check  its  impetuodty, 
and  guard  ag^st  the  sallies  of  that  litue 
pert,  forward,  busy  person;  which,  imder 
a  sober  conduct,  might  prove  a  usefiil 
member  of  society!  In  compliance  with 
those  intimations,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  make  this  address  to  you.  t  am,  sir,  your 
most  obscure  servant, 

•  PHILANTHROPOS. ' 

<Mr.  Spectator,— This  is  to  petition 
yott  in  behalf  of  myself  «nid  many  more  of 
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your  g;entle  readers,  that  at  any  time  when 
)rou  may  have  private  reasons  against  let- 
ting us  know  what  you  think,  yourself,  you 
would  be  pleased  to  pardon  us  such  letters 
of  your  correspondents  as  seem  to  be  of  no 
use  but  to  the  printer. 

'  It  is  further  our  humble  request,  that 
you  would  substitute  advertisements  in  the 
place  of  such  epistles;  and  that  in  order 
hereunto  Mr,  Buckley  may  be  authorized 
to  take  up  of  your  zealous  friend  Mr. 
Charles  Ltllie,  any  quantity  of  words  he 
shall  from  time  to  time  have  occasion  for. 

'  The  many  useftil  parts  of  knowledge 
which  may  be  communicated  to  the  public 
this  way,  will,  we  hope,  be  a  consideration 
in  favouk-  of  your  petitionen.  And  your 
petitioners,  &c.' 

JVb/e. — That  particular  regard  be  had  to 
this  petition;  and  the  papers  marked  letter 
R  may  be  carefiilly  examined  for  the  fii- 
ture.  T. 
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Nee  Veneris  pbtratrto  maeer  at,  «ut  Ismpadt  femt : 
Inde  fltcei  antent,  veniunt  a  dote  •aiitus. 

/ii«.8Bt.Ti.I37. 
nesigha,  adores,  aadoonrtsIineT*rr hour: 
Who  would  not  do  a»  mmek  At  mi«b  a  dowetf 

DtfdmL 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  amazed  that, 
among  all  the  variety  of  characters  with 
which  you  have  enriched  your  speculations, 
you  have  never  given  us  a  picture  of  those 
audacious  young  fellows  among  us  who 
commonlyjgo  by  the  name  of  the  fortune- 
stealers.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  am  one  who 
live  in  a  continual  apprehension  of  this  sort 
of  people,  that  lie  m  wait,  day  and  night 
for  our  children,  and  may  be  Considered  as 
a  kind  of  kidnapers  witnin  the  law.  I  am 
the  father  of  a  young  heiress,  whom  I  be- 
rin  to  look  upon  as  marriageable,  and  who 
has  looked  upon  herself  as  such  for  above 
these  MX  years.  She  is  now  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  her  age.  The  fortune-hunters  have 
already  cast  their  eyes  upon  her,  and  take 
care  to  plant  themselves  in  her  view  when- 
ever she  appears  in  any  public  assembly. 
I  have  myself  caught  a  young  jackanapes, 
with  a  pair  of  silver-fringed  gloves,  in  the 
very  feet  You  must  know,  Sir,  I  have  kept 
her  as  %  prisoner  of  state,  ever  since  she 
was  in  her  teens.  Her  chamber  windows 
are  cross-barred;  she  is  not  permitted  to  ^ 
out  of  the  house  but  with  her  xeeper^  who  is 
a  staid  relation  of  my  own;  I  have  likewise 
forbid  her  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  for  this 
twelvemonth  last  past,  and  do  not  si^r  a 
band-box  to  be  carried  tnco  her  room  before 
it  has  been  searched.  Not^thstanding 
these  precautions,  I  am  at  my  wit's  end, 
for  fear  of  any  sudden  surprise.  There 
were,  two  or  three  nights  ago,  some  fiddles 
heard  in  the  street,  which  I  am  afi-aid 
poitend  me  no  good:  not  to  mention  a  tall 
Itutunan,  that  has  been  seen  walking  be- 


fore my  house  more  than  once  this  winter. 
My  kinswoman  likewise  informs  me  that 
the  girl  has  talked  to  her  twice  or  thrice  of 
a  gentleman  in  a  ftur  wig,  and  that  she 
loves  to  go  to  church  more  than  ever  she 
did  in  her  life.  She  gave,  me  the  slip  about 
a  week  ago,  upon  which"  my  whole  house 
was  in  alarm.  I  immediately  despatched 
a  hue  and  cry  after  her  to  the  'Chance, 
to  her  mantua-maker,  and  to  the  young  la- 
dies that  visit  her;  but  after  above  an  hour's 
search  she  returned  of  herself,  havinebeen 
taking  a  walk,  as  she  told  me,  by  Rosa- 
mond s  pond-  I  have  hereupon  turned  off 
her  woman,  doubled  her  guards,  and  given 
new  instructions  to  my  relation,  who,  to 
^ve  her  her  due,  keeps  a  watchiiil  eye 
over  all  her  motions.  This,  sir,  keeps  me 
in  perpetual  anxiety,  and  makes  roe  very 
often  watch  when  my  daughter  sleeps,  asl 
am  afraid  she  is  even  with  me  in  her  turn. 
Now,  sir,  what  I  would  de«re  of  you  is,  to 
represent  to  this  fluttering  tribe  of  yomg 
fellows,  who  are  for  making  their  fortunes 
by  these  indirect  means,  that  stealing  a 
man's  daughter  for  the  saxe  of  her  portion, 
is  but  a  kind  of  a  tolerated  robbery;  and 
that  they  make  but  a  poor  amends  to  the 
father,  whom  they  plunder  after  this  man- 
ner, by  going  to  b«d  with  his  child.  _  Dear 
sir,  be  speedy  in  your  thoughts  on  this  sabr 
ject,  that,  if  jpossiDie,  they  may  appear  be- 
fore the  disbanding  of  tne  army.  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•TIM  WAIXHWELL.' 

Themistocles,  the  great  Athenian  gene- 
ral, being  asked  whether  he  would  rather 
choose  to  marry  his  daughter  to  an  indieent 
man  of  merit,  or  to  a  worthless  man  at  tn 
estate,  replied,  that  he  should  prefer  a  man 
without  an  estate  to  an  estate  without  a 
man.  The  worst  of  it  is,  our  modern  for-  _ 
tune-hunters  are  those  who  turn  th«r  head* ' 
that  way,  because  they  are  good  for  nothing 
else,  if  a  young  fellow  finds  he  can  make 
nothing  of  Coke  and  Littleton  he  provides 
himself  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  ana  by  that 
means  very  often  enters  upon  the  pre- 
mises. 

The  same  art  of  scaling  has  likewise 
been  practised  with  good  success  by  many 
military  engineers.  Stratagems  of  this  na- 
ture make  parts  and  industry  superfluous, 
and  cut  short  the  way  to  riches. 

Nor  is  vanity  a  less  motive  than  idleness 
to  this  kind  of  mercenary  pursuit.  A  fop, 
who  admires  his  person  in  a  glasa^  soon 
enters  into  a  resolution  of  making  his  for- 
tune by  it,  not  <]uestioning  but  every  wo- 
man that  falls  in  his  way  will  do  hira  as 
much  justice  as  he  does  huBself.  When  an 
heiress  sees  a  man  throwing  particular 
graces  into  his  ogle,  or  talking  l«id  witlun 
her  hearing,  she  ought  to  look  to  herself 
but  if  withal  she  observes  a  pair  of  red 
beds,  a  patch,  or  any  other  particularity 
in  his  dress,  she  cannot  t^e  too  moch  ewe 
of  her  person.    These  are  bidts  not  tebe 
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trifled  with,  charms  that  have  done  a  world 
of  execution,  and  made  their  way  into  hearts 
which  have  been  thought  impregnable.— 
The  force  of  a  man  with  these  qualifica- 
tions is  so  well  known,  that  I  am  credibly 
informed  there  are  several  female  under- 
takers about  the  'Change,  who,  upon  the 
arrival  of  a  likely  man  out  of  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  will  furnish  him  with 
a  proper  dress  from  head  to  foot,  to  be 
paid  tor  at  a  double  price  on  the  day  of 
marriage. 

We  must,  however,  distinguish  between 
fortune-hunters  and  fortune-stealers.  The 
first  are  those  asnduous  gentlemen  who 
employ  their  whole  lives  in  the  chase,  with- 
out ever  coming  to  the  ouarry.  SuiFenus 
has  combed  and  powderea  at  the  ladies  for 
thirtjr  years  together;  and  taken  his  stand 
in  a  side-box,  until  he  has  grown  wrinkled 
wider  their  eyes.  He  is  now  laying  the 
same  snares  for  the  present  generation 
of  beauties,  which  he  practised  on  their 
mothers.  Cottilus,  after  having  made  his 
application  to  more  than  you  meet  with  in 
Mr.  Cowley's  ballad  of  mistresses,  was  at 
last  smitten  with  a  city  lady  of  20,000/. 
sterling;  but  died  of  old  age  before  he  could 
bring  matters  to  bear.  Nor  must  I  here 
omit  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Honeycomb, 
who  has  often  told  us  in  the  club,  that  for 
twenty  years  successively  upon  the  death 
of  a  childless  rich  manj  he  immediately 
4rew  on  his  boots,  railed  for  his  horse,  and 
made  up  to  the  widow.  When  he  is  rallied 
upon  his  ill  success,  Will,  with  his  usual 
gaiety,  tells  us,  that  he  always  found  her 
pre-engaged. 

Widows  are  indeed  the  great  game  of 
your  fortune-hunters.  There  is  scarce  a 
young  fellow  in  the  town  of  six  foot  high 
that  has  not  passed  in  reWew  before  one  or 
other  of  these  wealthy  relicts.  Hudibras's 
Cupid,  who 


-Took  hi*  itaid 


Upon  a  widow't*  Joiiitan  Utai,' 

is  daily  employed  in  throwing^  darts  and 
kindling  flames.  But  as  for  widows,  they 
are  such  a  subtle  generation  of  people,  that 
they  may  be  left  to  their  own  conduct;  or 
if  they  make  a  false  step  in  it,  they  are  an- 
swerable for  it  to  nobody  but  themselves. 
The  voung  innocent  creatures  who  have  no 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world, 
are  those  whose  safety  I  would  principally 
consult  in  this  speculation.  The  stealing 
of  such  an  one  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  as 
punishable  as  a  rape.  Where  there  is  no 
^^ud^cnt  there  is  no  choice;  and  why  the 
inveigling  a  woman  before  she  comes  to 
years  of  discretion  should  not  be  as  criminal 
as  the  seducing  of  her  before  she  is  ten 
years  <dd,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 

Xj. 

•  See  Orafk  edit,  of  BwUlra,  vol.  1.  part  I.  canto  la 

vns,sni 
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Quod  hate  offleioffl,  <|ne  laoi,  quoi]  decna  erit  tanti, 
qaod  adipiaci  com  dolore  corporis  vellt,  qui  dolorani 
•nmmam  malum  iihi  (lenaaferit?  ftuam  porroquia 
iinomlnium,  quam  turpi tudinera  non  pertulent,  ut  eilU* 
giat  dolorem,  tl  Id  lummum  malum  ease  decrererit. 

What  daty,  what  prain,  or  what  honour  will  be 
think  worth  endurtnf  bodily  pain  for,  who  haa  per- 
suaded himaelf  that  pain  is  the  chief  evil  7  Nay.  to 
what  ignominy,  to  what  baseness,  will  be  not  atoop,  to 
avoid  pain,  if  be  baa  determined  it  to  be  the  chief  evil? 

It  is  a  very  melancholy  reflection,  that 
men  are  usu^ly  so  we^,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  them  to  know  sorrow 
and  pain,  to  be  in  their  right  senses.  Pros 
perous  people  (for  happy  there  are  none) 
are  hurried  away  with  a  fond  sense  of  theii 
present  condition,  and  thoughtless  of  the 
mutability  of  fortune.  Fortune  is  a  term 
which  we  must  use,  in  such  ^scourses  as 
these,  for  what  is  wrought  by  the  unseen 
hand  of  the  Disposer  of  all  things.  But 
methinks  the  disposititsi  of  a  mind  which  is 
truly  great,  is  that  which  makes  misfor- 
tunes and  sorrows  littie  when  they  b^l 
ourselves,  great  and  lamentable  when  they 
befal  other  men.  The  most  unpardonable 
malefactor  in  the  world  going  tohis  death, 
and  bearing  it  with  composure,  would  win 
the  pity  of  those  who  should  behold  him; 
and  this  not  because  his  calamity  is  deplo- 
rable, but  because  be  seems  himself  not  to 
deplore  it  _  We  suffer  for  him  who  is  less 
sensible  of  his  own  misery,  and  are  inclined 
to  despise  him  who  anks  under  the  weight 
of  his  distresses.  On  the  other  hand,  with- 
out any  touch  of  envy,  a  temperate  apd 
well-governed  mind  looks  down  on  such  as 
are  exalted  with  success,  with  a  certain 
shame  for  the  imbecility  of  human  nature, 
that  can  so  far  forget  how  liable  it  is  to  ca- 
lamity, as  to  gfrow  giddy  with  only  the  sus- 
pense of  sorrow,  which  is  the  portion  of  all 
men.  He  therefore  who  turns  his  face  from 
the  unhappy  man,  who  will  not  look  again 
when  his  eye  is  cast  upon  modest  sorrow, 
who  shuns  affliction  like  a  contagnon,  does 
but  pamper  himself  up  for  a  sacrifice,  and 
contract  in  himself  a  greater  aptitude  to 
misery  by  attempting  to  escape  it.  A  gen- 
tleman, where  I  happened  to  be  last  night, 
fell  into  a  discourse  which  I  thought  showed 
a  good  discerning  in  him.  He  took  notice, 
that  whenever  men  have  looked  into  their 
heart  for  the  idea  of  true  excellence  in  hu- 
man nature,  they  have  found  it  to  consist 
in  suffering  after  a  right  manner,  and  with 
a  good  grace.  Heroes  are  always  drawn 
bearing  sorrows,  struggling  with  adverri- 
ties,  undergoing  all  kinds  of  hardships,  and 
having,  in  the  service  of  mankind,  a  kind 
of  appetite  to  difficulties  and  dangers.  The 
gentleman  went  on  to  observe,  that  it  is 
from  this  secret  sense  of  the  high  merit 
which  there  is  in  patience  under  calami- 
ties, that  the  writers  of  romances  when 
they  attempt  to  furnish  out  characters  of 
the  highest  excellence,  ransack  nature  for 
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thing;s  terrible;  they  raise  a  new  creation 
of  monsters,  dragons,  and  giants;  where 
the  danger  ends  the  hero  ceases:  when  he 
has  won  an  empire  >or  gtuned  his  mistress, 
the  rest  of  his  story  is  not  worth  relating. 
My  friend  carried  his  discourse  so  far  as  to 
sa]r,  that  it  was  for  higher  beings  than  men 
to  join  happiness  and  greatness  m  the  same 
idea;  but  that  in  our  condition  we  have  no 
conception  of  superlative  excellence,  or  he- 
roism, but  as  it  IS  surrounded  with  a  shade 
of  distress. 

It  is  certainly  the  proper  education  yre 
should  give  ourselves  to  be  prepared  for  the 
ill  events  and  accidents  we  are  to  meet  with 
in  a  life  sentenced  to  be  a  scene  of  sorrow; 
but  instead  of  this  expectation,  we  soften 
ourselves  with  prospects  of  constant  delight, 
and  destroy  in  our  minds  the  seeds  of  for- 
titude and  virtue,  which  should  support  us 
in  hours  of  anguish.  The  constant  pursuit 
of  pleasure  has  in  it  something  insolent  and 
Smprojjer  for  our  being.  There  is  a  pretty 
sober  liveliness  in  the  ode  of  Horace  to 
Delius,  where  he  tells  him,  loud  mirth,  or 
immoderate  sorrow,  inequality  of  behavi- 
our, either  in  prosperity  or  adveraty,  are 
alike  ungraceful  in  man,  that  is  bom  to  die. 
Moderation  in  both  circumstances  is  pecu- 
liar to  generous  minds.  Men  of  that  sort 
ever  taste  the  gratifications  of  health,  and 
all  other  advantages  of  life,  as  if  they  were 
liable  to  part  with  them,  and  when  bereft 
of  them,  resign  them  with  a  greatness  of 
mind  which  shows  they  know  their  value 
and  duration.  The  contempt  of  pleasure 
is  a  certain  preparatory  for  the  contempt 
of  pain.  Without  this  the  mind  is,  as  it 
were,  taken  suddenly  by  an  unforeseen 
event;  but  he  that  has  always,  during 
health  and  prosperity,  been  abstinent  in 
his  satisfactions,  enjoys,  in  the  worst  of 
difficulties,  the  reflection,  that  his  anguish 
is  not  aggravated  with  the  comparison  of 
past  pleasures  which  upbrtud  his  present 
condition.  TuUy  tells  us  it  story  after  Pom- 
pey,  which  gives  us  a  good  taste  of  the 
pleasant  manner  the  men  of  wit  and  philo- 
sophy had  in  old  times,  of  alleviating  the 
distresses  of  life  by  the  force  of  reason  and 
philosophy.  Pompey,  when  he  came  to 
Rhodes,  had  a  cunpsity  to  visit  the  famous 
philosopher  Possidonius;  but  finding  him 
in  his  sick  bed,  he  bew^led  the  misfortune 
that  he  should  not  hear  a  discourse  from 
him:  '  But  you  may,'  answered  Possidonius; 
and  immediately  entered  into  the  point  of 
stoical  philosophy,  which  says,  pam  is  not 
an  evil.  During  the  discourse,  upon  every 
puncture  he  felt  from  his  distemper,  he 
smiled  and  cried  out,  'Pain,  pun,  be  as 
impertinent  and  troublesome  as  you  please, 
I  shall  never  own  that  thou  art  an  evil.' 

'Mr.  SPECTATOR,^Having  seen  in  se- 
veral of  your  papers  a  concern  for  the 
honour  of  the  clergy,  and  their  doing  every 
thing  as  becomes  thdr  character,  and  par- 


ticularly performing  the  public  service  with 
a  due  zeal  and  devotion;  I  am  the  mure  en- 
couraged to  lay  before  them  by  your  means, 
several  expressions  used  by  some  of  them 
in  their  prayers  before  sermon,  which  I  am 
not  well  satisfied  in.  As  their  giving  some 
titles  and  einthets  to  great  men,  which  are 
indeed  due  to  them  in  their  several  ranks 
and  stations,  but  not  properly  used,  I  thhik, 
in  our  prayers.  Is  it  not  contradiction  to 
say,  illustrious,  right  reverend,  and  right 
honourable  poor  sinners?  These  distinc 
tions  are  suited  only  to  our  state  here,  and 
have  no  place  in  heaven;  we  see  they  are 
omitted  in  the  Liturgy:  which,  I  think,  the 
clergy  should  take  for  theirpattem  in  th«r 
own  forms  of  devotion.*  There  is  anothei 
expression  which  I  would  not  mention,  but 
that  I  have  heard  it  several  times  before  a 
learned  congregation,  to  bring  in  the  last 
petition  of  the  prayer  in  these  words,  "  O 
let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak 
but  this  once;"  as  if  there  was  no  difference 
between  Abraham's  interceding  for  Sodom, 
for  which  he  had  no  warrant,  as  we  can 
find,  and  our  asking  those  things  which  we 
are  required  to  pray  for;  they  would  there- 
fore have  much  more  reason  to  fear  his 
anger,  if  they  did  not  make  such  petitions 
to  nim.  There  is  another  pretty  fancy: 
when  a  young  man  has  a  mind  to  let  us 
know  who  gave  him  his  scarf,  he  speaks  a 
parenthesis  to  the  Almighty.  "  Bless,  as  I 
am  in  duty  bound  to  pray,  the  right  ho- 
nourable the  countess;''  is  not  that  as  much 
as  to  say,  "Bless  her,  for  thou  knowest  I 
am  her  chaplun?"  Your  humble  servant, 
T.  'J.  O.' 
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Ezi^te  ut  moret  teneroi  aeu  poUiee  dncat 

Ut  n  quia  oera  vultum  bcit 

Jia>.att.rU.m. 

Bid  him  betide*  hi*  daily  palm  emjtoj. 
To  form  t)w  tandar  manDera  of  tlie  Imv, 
And  worli  liim,  Uin  a  waxen  lialie,  witli  art. 
To  petftet  Bjrmmeiry  In  ev'rjr  patt.— Ot.  Drjimt. 

I  SHALL  give  the  following   letter  no 
other  recommendation  than  by  telling  my 


*  In  tin  original  folio  edition  of  this  paper,  there  was 
the  following  panage,  after  the  above  bentence. 

[Anotlker  expreflsion  which  I  take  to  be  improper,  la 
thia, '  the  whole  race  of  mankind,'  when  they  pray  tor 
all  men;  for  race  ligniflea  lineage  or  deacent;  and  if 
the  race  of  mankind  may  be  uted  fbr  the  pteaeat  gene- 
ration, (thuugh,  1  think,  not  rery  fitly)  the  whole  race 
take*  in  all  fVom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  that  expraeion,  in 
their  aenae,  any  where  but  in  the  old  veraion  of  FMlm 
xiv,  which  tbooe  men,  T  supnoae.  have  but  little  eateem 
for.  Anc*  lome,  when  they  have  prayefl  for  all  adioola 
and  nuraeries  of  good  learning  and  true  religion,  oape- 
cially  the  two  univcraitiee,  add  theae  words,  *  Grant  that 
ftom  them,  and  all  other  placet  dedicated  to  thy  wor- 
ship and  eervice,  may  come  forth  inch  persona,*  Ax.  But 
what  do  they  mean  by  all  other  plaoee  7  It  aeema  to  n>e, 
that  this  ifl  either  a  tautology,  as  being  the  same  with 
all  achools  and  nurseriea  before  expreaaed,  or  else  it 
mns  too  fkr ;  for  there  are  several  placet  dedicated  to 
the  divine  service,  which  cannot  properly  be  iBlended 
ben.] 
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readers  that  it  comes  from  the  same  hand 
with  that  of  last  Thursday. 

•   *   «   •   * 

'Sib, — I  send  you  according  to  my  pro- 
mise, some  forther  thonrhts  on  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  in  which  I  intend  to  discuss 
that  famous  onestion,  "Whether  the  edu- 
cation at  a  public  school,  or  under  a  private 
totor,  is  to  be  preferred  ?" 

*  As  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  most 
ages  have  been  of  very  different  opinions  in 
tms  matter,  I  shall  give  a  short  account  of 
what  I  thinlL  may  be  best  urged  on  both 
Hdes,  and  afterwards  leave  every  person  to 
determine  for  himself. 

'It  is  certain  from  Suetonius,  that  the 
Romans  thought  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren a  business  properly  belonging  to  the 
parents  themselves;  and  Plutarch,  in  the 
liie  of  Marcus  Cato,  tells  us,  that  as  soon 
as  his  son  was  capable  of  learning,  Cato 
woold  suffer  nobody  to  teach  him  but  him- 
self, though  he  had  a  servant  named  Chilo, 
who  was  an  excellent  grammarian,  and 
who  taught  a  great  many  other  youths. 

'On  tne  contrary,  the  Greeks  seemed 
more  inclined  to  pubUc  schools  and  semi- 
naries. 

'A  private  education  promises,  in  the 
first  place,  virtue  and  good  breeding;  and  a 
pubhc  school,  manly  assurance,  and  an  early 
knowledge  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 

•  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  of 
education,  confesses,  that  there  are  incon- 
veniences to  be  feared  on  both  sides:  "  If," 
says  he,  "  I  keep  my  son  at  home,  he  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  my  young  master;  if  I 
send  him  abroad,  it  is  scarce  possible  to 
keep  him  from  the  reigning  contagion  of 
mdeness  and  vice.  He  will  perhaps  be 
more  innocent  at  home,  but  more  ignorant 
of  the  world,  and  more  sheepish  when  he 
comes  abroad."  However,  as  this  learned 
antbor  asserts,  that  virtue  is  much  more 
difficult  to  be  obtained  than  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  that  vice  is  a  more  stubborn, 
as  well  as  a  more  dangerous  fault  than 
sheepishneas,  he  is  altogether  for  a  private 
education;  and  the  more  so,  because  he 
does  not  see  why  a  youth,  with  right  man- 
agement, might  not  attain  the  same  assur- 
ance in  his  Kither's  house  as  at  a  public 
■chooL  To  tlus  end,  he  advises  parents  to 
accustom  their  sons  to  whatever  strange 
faces  come  to  the  house:  to  take  them  with 
them  when  they  yiat  their  neighbours,  and 
to  engage  them  in  conversation  with  men 
of  parts  and  breeding. 

'It  ma}r  be  objected  to  this  method,  that 
conversation  is  not  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary; but  that  unless  it  be  a  conversation 
with  such  as  are  in  some  measure  their 
equals  in  fiarts  and  years,  there  can  be  no 
room  for  emulation,  contention,  and  several 
of  the  most  lively'  passions  of  the  mind; 
which,  without  bemg  sometimes  moved,  by 
these  means,  many  possibly  contract  a  dul- 
ness  and  insensibifity. 


•  One  of  the  greatest  writers  oor  nation 
ever  produced,  observes,  that  a  boy  who 
forms  parties,  and  makes  himself  popular 
in  a  school  or  a  colle|[e  would  act  the  same 
part  with  equal  ease  m  a  senate  or  a  privy 
council;  and  Mr.  Osborne,  speaking  Uke  a 
man  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  af- 
firms, that  the  well  laying  and  carrying  on 
a  design  to  rob  an  mvhard,  trains  up  a 
youth  msenably  to -caution,  secrecy,  and 
circumsDection,  and  fits  him  formatters  of 
greater  importance. 

'  In  short,  a  private  education  seems  the 
most  natund  method  for  the  forming  of  a 
virtuous  man;  a  public  educaticm  for  making 
a  man  of  business.  The  first  would  furnish 
out  a  good  subject  for  Plato's  republic,  the 
latter  a  member  of  a  community  overrun 
with  artifice  and  corruption. 

•  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  a 
person  at  the  head  of  a  public  school  has 
sometimes  so  many  boys  under  his  direc- 
tion, that  it  is  impossible  he  should  extend 
a  due  proportion  of  his  care  to  each  of 
them.  This  is,  however,  in  reality,  the 
fault  of  the  age,  in  which  we  rften  see 
twenty  parents,  who,  though  each  expects 
his  son  should  be  made  a  scholar,  are  not 
contented  altogether  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  any  man  of  a  liberal  education  to 
take  upon  him  the  care  of  their  instruction. 

'  In  our  great  schools,  indeed,  this  fault 
has  been  of  te  years  rectified,  so  that  we 
have  at  present  not  only  ingenious  men  for 
the  chief  masters,  but  such  as  have  proper 
uslters  and  assistants  under  them.  I  must 
nevertheless  own,  that  for  want  of  the  same 
encouragement  in  the  country,  we  have 
many  a  promiring  jgenius  spoiled  and  abused 
in  those  littie  seminaries. 

'  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  oirinion^ 
having*  myself  experienced  the  usage  of 
two  rural  masters,  each  of  them  very  unfit 
for  the  trust  they  took  upon  them  to  dis- 
charge. The  first  impa«d  much  more 
upon  me  than  my  parts,  though  none  of 
the  weakest,  could  endure;  and  used  me 
barbarously  for  not  performing  imposabili- 
ties.  The  latter  was  of  quite  another  tem- 
per; and  a  boy  who  would  run  upon  his 
errands,  wash  his  coffee-pot,  or  nng  the 
bell,  might  have  as  littie  conversation  with 
any  of  the  classics  as  he  thought  fit.  I  have 
known  a  lad  at  this  place  excused  his  exer- 
cise for  assisting  the  cook-maid;  and  re- 
member a  neighbouring  gentieman's  son 
was  among  us  five  years,  most  of  which 
time  he  employed  in  airing  and  watering 
our  master's  gray  pad.  I  scorned  to  com- 
pound for  my  fiiults  by  drang  any  of  th<se 
elegant  offices,  and  was  accordingly  the 
best  scholar,  and  the  worst  used  of  any  boy 
in  the  school. 

'  I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  an 
advantage  mentioned  by  Quintilian,  as  ac- 
companying a  public  way  of  education^ 
which  I  have  not  yet  taken  notice  of; 
namely,  that  we  very  often  contract  such 
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fncndship*  at  acbool,  as  are  a  service  to  us 
all  the  foltowing  parts  of  our  lives. 

'  I  shall  give  you,  under  this  head,  a 
story  very  well  known  to  several  persons, 
and  whicn  you  may  depend  ui>on  as  a  real 
truth. 

'  Every  one,  who  is  acquunted  with 
Westminster-school,  knows  that  there  is  a 
curtain  which  used  to  be  drawn  across  the 
room  to  separate  the  upper  school  from  the 
lower.  A  youth  happened,  by  some  mis- 
chance, to  tear  the  above-mentioned  cur- 
tain. The  severity  of  the  master*  was  too 
well  known  for  the  criminal  to  expect  any 
pardon  for  such  a  fault;  so  that  the  boy, 
who  was  of  a  meek  temper,  was  terrified 
to  death  at  the  thoughts  of  his  appearance, 
when  his  friend  who  sat  next  to  Kim  bade 
him  be  of  good  cheer,  tor.  that  he  would 
take  the  fault  on  Umself.  He  kept  his 
word  accordingly.  As  soon  as  they  were 
grown  up  to  be  men,  th&  civil  war  broke 
out,  in  which  our  two  friends  todc  opposite 
ndes;  one  cf  them  f<dlc  wed  the  parliament, 
the  other  the  royal  party. 

'As  their  tempers  were  different,  the 
youth  who  had  torn  the  curtain  endeavour- 
ed to  raise  himself  on  the  civil  list,  and  the 
other  who  had  borne  the  blame  of  it,  on  the 
military.  The  first  succeeded  so  weU  that 
he  was  in  a  short  time  made  a  judge  under 
the  protector.  The  other  was  engaged  in 
the  unhappy  enterprise  of  Penruddock-)- 
and  Groves  in  the  West  I  suppose,  ar, 
I  need  not  acquunt  you  with  the  event  of 
that  undertaking.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  royal  party  was  routed,  and  aU  the 
heads  cf  them,  amon^  whom  was  the  cur- 
tain champion,  impnscned  at  Exeter.  It 
happened  to  be  his  friend's  lot  at  that  time 
to  go  to  the  western  circuit  The  trial  of 
the  rebels,  as  they  were  then  called,  was 
very  short,  and  nothing  now  remained  but 
to  pass  sentence  on  them;  when  the  judge 
bearing  the  name  of  his  old  friend,  and  ob- 
serving his  £ice  more  attentively,  which  he 
had  not  seen  for  many  years,  asked  him,  if 
he  was  not  formeriy  a  Westminster  scho 
lar?  By  the  answer,  he  was  soon  convinced 
that  it  was  his  former  generous  friend;_  and 
without  saying  any  thing  more  at  that  time, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  London,  where, 
emplc^ng  all  his  power  and  interest  with 
the  Protector,  he  saved  his  friend  from  the 
fate  of  his  unhappy  associates. 

'  The  gentleman  whose  life  was  thus  pre- 
served by  the  gratitude  of  his  school-fellow, 
was  afterwards  the  fotlier  of  a  son,  whom 
he  lived  to  see  promoted  in  the  church,  and 
who  stiU  deservedly  fills  one  of  the  highest 
stations  in  it.*^  X. 


•  Baiby. 

t  lokn  Fnraddoek,  the  ion  of  >  femleoma  of  the 
HiBt  ■•UK  in  WlluUie ;  hi«  party  wu  defeated  by  co- 
lonel Coke,  wlio,  Botwillutaiuliii;  bii  havlnr  promlnd 
garter.  onSered  Penraddock  to  be  beheaded  in  1M5. 

1  The  lentleniaB  alluded  to  wai  eoloael  Wake,  fctlm 
W  Dr.  Wak*.  aieklHabop  of  Canterbury. 


No.  S14.]  Friday,  February  29, 1711-12. 

'hndem  desine  matren 

TampaaUra  aaqoi  Tiro.     Btr.  Od.  xxiU.  Ub.  1.  II. 

Attend  Iby  notber^  beela  BO  awn. 

Now  gcowB  natnn  Or  maa,  and  lifa  <br  Joy. 

Crfck. 

'Feb.  r,  iril-12. 

'Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  ayouag  wan 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  have  beoi 
in  love  with  a  young  woman  of  the  same 
a^  about  this  ludf  year.  I  go  to  see  her 
SIX  days  in  the  week,  but  never  could  have 
the  happiness  of  being  with  her  alone.  If 
any  of  her  friends  are  at  hrane,  she  will  see 
me  in  their  company;  but  if  they  be  not  in 
the  way,  she  flies  to  her  chamber.  I  can 
discover  no  signs  of  her  aversion;  but  either 
a  fear  of  falling  into  the  toils  of  matrimcmy, 
or  a  childish  timiditv,  deprives  us  of  an 
interview  apart,  and  drives  us  upon  the  dif- 
ficulty of  Iw^ishing  out  our  lives  in  fhiit- 
less  expectation.  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  if 
you  think  us  ripe  for  economy,  persuade 
the  dear  creature,  that  to  pine  away  into 
barrenness  and  deformity  under  a  mwier's 
shade,  is  not  so  honourable,  nor  does  she 
appear  so  amiable,  as  she  would  in  full 
bloom.' 

[There  is  a  great  deal  left  out  before  he 
concludes.] 

'Mr.  Spectator,  your  huihble  servant, 
'BOB  HARMLESS.' 

If  this  {%ntleman  be  really  no  more  than 
eighteen,  1  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
he  is  the  most  knowing  infant  I  have  yet 
met  with.  He  does  nrtt,  I  fear,  yet  under- 
stand, that  all  he  thinks  of  is  another  wo- 
man; therefore,  until  he  has  given  a  farther 
account  of  himself,  the  young  lady  is  here- 
by directed  to  keep  close  to  her  mother. 
THE  SPECTATOR. 

I  cannot  comply  with  the  request  in  Mr 
Trot's  letter;  but  let  it  go  jjust  as  it  came  to 
my  hands,  for  being  so  ramiliar  with  the  old 
gentleman,  as  rough  as  he  is  to  him.  Snce 
Mr.  Tlrot  has  an  ambition  to  make  him  his 
father-in-law,  he  might  to  treat  him  with 
more  respect;  besides,  his  style  to  me  might 
have  been  more  distant  than  he  has  thought 
fit  to  aSoTt  me :  moreover,  his  mistress  shall 
continue  in  her  cmfinement,  until  he  has 
found  out  which  word  in  his  letter  is  not 
rightly  spelt 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  shall  ever  own  my- 
self your  obliged  humble  semuit,  for  the 
advice  you  gave  me  concerning  my  dancing;; 
which,  unluckily,  came  too  late:  for,  as  I 
said,  I  would  not  leave  off  capering  until  I 
had  your  opinion  of  the  matter.  I  was  at 
our  famous  assembly  the  day  before  I  re- 
ceived your  papers,  and  there  was  observed 
by  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  informed  I 
had  a  respect  for  his  daughter.  He  told 
rae  I  was  an  insignificant  little  fellow,  and 
said,  that  for  the  future  he  would  take  care 
of  his  child:  so  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  tA 
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cross  my  amoroos  indinatiois.  The  lady 
M  confined  to  her  chamber,  and,  for  my  part, 
I  am  ready  to  hang  myself  with  the  thoughts 
that  I  have  danced  myself  out  of  favour  with 
the  father.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the 
trouble  I  give;  but  shall  take  it  for  a  mighty 
favour,  if  you  will  give  me  a  little  more  of 
ycor  advice  to  put  me  in  a  right  way  to 
cheat  the  old  dragon,  and  obtain  my  raiv 
tress.    I  am  once  more,_8ii%  j^our  ooliged 


bnriness  of  this  claim  in  the  andience,  and 
let  UB  know  when  we  may  cry,  "AUro 
Volto"  Anglice,  "Again,  Again,"  for  the 
future.  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  expect 
some  reason  or  other  to  be  g^en  me,  and 
perhaps  an  ordinary  one  may  serve;  Lut  I 
expect  your  answer.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,     TOBY  RENTFREE,' 


humble  servant,  JOHJf  TROTi 

'York,  Feb.  23, 1711-12. 

_  •  Let  me  desire  you  to  make  what  altera- 
ticDs  you  please,  and  insert  this  as  soon  as 
possible.    Pardon  mistakes  by  haste.' 

I  never  do  pardon  mistakes  by  haste. 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

•Feb.2r,  iril-12. 
'  SiH, — ^Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know 
what  you  esteem  to  be  the  chief  qualificatioB 
of  a  good  poet,  especially  one  who  writes 
plays;  and  you  will  very  much  oblige,  sir, 
your  very  humble  servant,  N.  B.' 

To  be  a  very  well-bred  man. 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

♦Mr.  Spkctator,^You  are  to  know 
that  I  am  naturally  brave,  and  love  fif^t- 
ing  as  well  as  any  man  in  England.    This 
gallant  temper  of  mine  makes  me  extreme- 
ly delighted  with  battles  on  the  stage.    I 
S've  you  this  trouble  to  complain  to  you, 
at  Nicolini  refused  to  gratify  me  in  that 
part  of  the  opera  for  which  I  have  most 
taste.    I  observe  it  is  become  a  custom,  that 
■whenever  any  gentlemen  are  particularly 
pleased  with  a  song,  at  thdr  crying  out 
"Encore,"   or  "Mtro  Volto,"  Uie  per- 
former is  so  obliging  as  to  an^  it  over  again. 
I  was  at  the  opera  the  last  time  Hydaspes 
was  performed.     At  that  part  of  it  where 
the  hero  eng^^  with  the  lion,  the  graceful 
manner  with  which  he  put  that  terrible 
monster  to  death  gave  me  so  great  a  plea- 
sure, and  at  the  same  time  so  just  a  sense  of 
that  gentleman's  intreiMdity  and  conduct, 
that  Icould  not  forbear  desiring  a  repeti- 
tion of  it,  by  crjdng  out  "Altro  Volto,    in 
a  very  audible  voice;  and  my  friends  flatter 
me  that  I  pronounced  these  words  with  a 
tolerable  gjood  accent,  conndering  that  was 
but  the  tmrd  opera  I  had  ever  seen  in  my 
Hfe.    Yet,  notwithstanding  aU  this,  there 
was  so  little  regard  had  to  me,  that  the 
lion  was  carried  off,  and  went  to  bed,  with- 
out being  killed  any  more  that  night  Now, 
sir,  pray  conrider  that  I  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  what  Mr.  Nicolini  said  to  this 
cruel  creature;  beades,  I  have  no  ear  for 
music;  so  that,  during  the  long  dispute  be- 
tween them,  the  whole  entertainment  I  had 
was  from  my  eyes.    Why  then  have  not  I 
as  much  right  to  have  a  gracefiil  action  re- 
peated as  another  has  a  pleadng  sound, 
ance  he  only  hears,  as  I  only  see,  and  we 
neither  c^  us  know  that  there  is  any  rea- 
■caaUe  thini;  a-dmng?  Pray,  sk-,  settle  the 


•Nov.  29. 
*Mh.  Spectatoh,— You  must  give  me 
leave,  amongst  the  rest  of  your  female  cor- 
respondents,  to  address  you  about  an  affair 
which  has  already  raven  you  many  a  spcr 
culation;  and  whicn,  1  know,  I  need  not  tell 
you  has  had  a  very  happy  influence  over 
the  adult  part  of  our  sex;  but  as  many  of 
us  are  either  too  old  to  learn,  or  too  (^>sti- 
nate  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vanities  which 
have  been  bred  up  with  us  from  our  infancy, 
and  all  of  us  quitting  the  stage  whilst  you 
are  prompting  us  to  act  our  part  well;  you 
ought,  methinks,  rather  to  turn  your  in- 
structions for  the  benefit  of  that  put  of  our 
sex  who  are  yet  m  thdr  native  innocence, 
and  ignorant  of  the  vices  and  that  variety 
of  unhappiness  that  reign  amongst  us. 

I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  it  is 
as  much  a  part  of  your  office  to  oversee  the 
educaticm  of  the  female  part  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  the  male;  and  to  convince  the 
world  you  are  not  partial,  pray  proceed  to 
detect  the  mal-administration  of  governesses 
as  successfiiUy  as  you  have  exposed  that  of 
p>edagogues;  and  rescue  our  sex  from  the 
prejudice  and  tyranny  of  education  as  well 
as  that  of  your  own,  who,  without  your  sea- 
sonable interposition,  are  like  to  improve 
upon  the  vices  that  are  now  in  vogue. 

'  I  who  know  the  dignity  of  your  post  as 
Spectator,  and  the  authority  a  skilnil  eye 
ought  to  bear  in  the  female  worid,  could 
not  forbear  consulting  you,  and  beg  your 
advice  in  so  critical  a  point,  as  is  that  of  the 
education  of  young  gentlewomen.  Having 
already  provided  myself  with  a  very  con- 
venient house  in  a  good  air,  I  am  not  with- 
out hope  but  that  you  will  promote  this 
generous  design.  I  must  further  tell  you, 
sir,  that  all  who  shall  be  committed  to  my 
conduct,  besides  the  usual  accomplishments 
of  the  needle,  dancing,  and  the  French 
tongue,  shall  not  foil  to  be  your  ccmstant 
readers.  It  is  therefore  my  humble  peti- 
tion, that  you  will  entertain  the  town  on 
this  important  subject,  and  so  far  oblige  a 
stranger  as  to  raise  a  curiodty  and  inquiry 
in  my  behalf,  by  publishing  the  fioUowing 
advertisement,  I  am,  ur,  your  constant 
admirer,  M.  W,' 

ADVKRTISKmST. 

The  Boardmg  School  for  young  Gentle 
women,  which  was  formerly  kept  on  Mile 
End-Green,  being  laid  down,  there  is  now 
one  set  up  almost  oppomte  to  it,  at  the  Two  - 
Gcdden  Balls,  and  much  more  convenient 
in  every  respect;  where,  berides  the  com- 
moo  instructions  given  to  young  gentle- 
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women,  thejr  will  be  tangfat  the  whole  art  of 
pastry  and  preserving,  with  whatever  may 
render  them  accomplished.  Those  who 
please  to  make  trial  of  the  vigilance  and 
ability  of  the  persons  concerns,  may  in- 
qnire  at  the  Two  Golden  Balls  on  Mile- 
£nd-Green,  near  Stepney,  where  they  will 
recdve  farther  satisfaction. 

TMs  is  to  give  notice,  that  the  Spectator 
has  taken  upon  him  to  be  visitant  Of  all 
boarding-schools  where  young  women  are 


educated;  and  designs  to  proceed  in  the 
said  office  after  the  same  manner  that 
visitants  of  colleges  do  in  the  two  £unotts 
universities  of  this  land. 


All  lovers 
are  desired  to 
is  in  most  of 
of  laziness  or 
of  not  above 
whole  worid: 
is  valuable  in  woman. ' 


who  write  to  the  Spectator, 
forbear  one  expression,  which 
the  letters  to  him,  either  out 
want  of  invention,  and  is  true 
two  thousand  women  in  the 
'She  has  in  her  all  that 
T. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  TOLUME. 
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Nee  dea  iatenit  aid  difnu  vindiee  nodui 
laaMerit Ar.  A«  Ptt.  r.  m. 

Never  prewme  to  nake  a  god  appear 

Bat  Ibra  biuinea  wortlij'  of  >  goi^-'JtMctmmt*.' 

HoKACE  advises  a  poet  to  conader  tho- 
roughly the  nature  and  force  of  his  genius. 
MiCon  seems  to  have  known  perfectly  well 
wherdn  his  strength  lay,  and  has  dterefbre 
chosen  a  subject  entirely  conform^le  to 
those  talents  of  which  he  was  master.  As 
his  genius  was  wonderfully  turned  to  the 
subhme,  his  subject  is  the  ncAlest  that 
could  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of 
man.  Eveiy  thing  that  is  trulygreat  and 
astonishing  has  a  place  in  it  Tne  whole 
^stem  of  the  intellectual  world;  the  chaos, 
and  the  creation:  heaven,  earth,  and  hell; 
enter  into  the  constitution  of  his  poem. 

Having  in  the  first  and  second  books  re- 
presented the  infernal  world  with  all  its 
horrors,  the  thread  of  his  fable  naturally 
leads  him  into  the  oppoate  regions  of  bli» 
and  ^ory. 

If  Milton's  majesty  forsakes  him  any 
where,  it  is  in  those  parts  of  his  poem 
where  the  divine  persons  are  introouced 
as  speakers.  One  may,  I  think,  observe, 
that  the  author  procee<u  with  a  kind  of  fear 
and  trembling,  whilst  he  describes  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Almighty.  He  dares  not  give 
his  imagination  its  full  play,  but  chooses  to 
confine  himself  to  such  thoughts  as  are 
drawn  from  the  boc^  of  tibe  most  ortho- 
dox divines,  and  to  such  expressions  as 
may  be  met  with  in  scripture.  The  beau- 
ties, therefore,  which  we  are  apt  to  look 
for  Id  these  speeches,  are  not  of  a  poetical 
nature,  nor  so  prop>er  to  fill  the  mind  with 
sentiments  of  grandeur,  as  with  thoughts 
of  devotion.  The  passions  which  they  are 
deagned  to  r^se,  are  a  divine  love  and  re- 
lif^ous  fear.  The  particular  beauty  of  the 
speeches  in  the  third  book,  conasts  in  that 
ahorthess  and  perspicuity  of  style,  in  which 
the  poet  has  couched  the  greatest  mysteries 
of  Christianity,  and  drawn  together,  in  a 
regular  scheme,  the  whole  dispensation  of 
Providence  with  respect  to  man.  He  has 
represented  all  the  abstruse  doctrines  of 
pKdestination,  free-will  and  grace,  as  also 
the  great  points  of  incarnation  and  redemp- 
tini,  (which  naturally  grow  up  in  a  poem 
that  treats  of  the  faU  of  man)  with  great 


energy  of  expression,  and  in  a  clearer  and 
strcK^r  light  than  I  ever  met  with  in  any 
other  writer.  As  these  points  are  dry  in 
themselves  to  the  generaht^  of  readers,  the 
concise  and  clear  manner  m  which  he  haa 
treated  them  is  very  much  to  be  admired, 
as  is  likewise  that  particular  art  whit^  he 
has  made  use  of  in  the  interspeniDg  <rf  all 
those  graces  of  poetry  which  the  mibject 
was  capable  of  receiving. 

The  survey  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of 
every  thing  that  is  transacted  in  it,  is  a 
prospect  worthy  of  Omnisdence,  and  aa 
much  above  that  in  which  Virol  has  drawn 
his  Jupiter,  as  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Su* 
preme  Being  is  more  rational  and  sublime 
than  that  of  the  Heathens.  The  particu- 
lar objects  on  which  he  is  described  to  have 
cast  his  eye,  are  represented  in  the  moat 
beautiful  and  lively  manner: 

Now  bad  th'  Almightjr  Father  from  abors 

g"roin  the  pore  empyrean  wbere  be  lita 
igb  tbroo'd  above  all  beigbt)  bent  down  bia  tj», 
HiaoWB  warka  aad  Uwir  worki  at  once  to  view 
About  bim  all  tbe  aanctiliea  of  heaven 
Btoed  thick  aa  itais,  and  from  hia  aigbt  reeelT'd 
Beatitude  paat  utterance.    On  bia  right 
Tbe  radiant  image  of  bia  glory  aat, 
Hia  only  Son.    On  earth  fie  Arat  beheld 
Our  two  dnt  parenu,  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankind,  in  the  bHfpy  garden  plac'd. 
Reaping  immortal  fruita  of  Joy  and  lova. 
Unintetniptedjoy,  unrivall'd  love. 
In  Miaaful  aolitade.    Re  then  aurvey'd 
Bell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  Iheia 
Ooaating  the  wall  ofbeay'a  oa  Ihia  aide  night. 
In  the  dun  air  sublime ;  and  ready  now 
To  itoop  With  wearied  wingi  and  willliig  ftet 
On  the  oars  outside  of  this  world,  that  aeem^ 
Firm  land  Imboeom'd  without  firmamaat; 
Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 
Him  Ood  beholding  from  Ms  prospect  high. 
Wherein  past,  present,  fliture  he  bahokis, 
Thus  to  hia  <«ly  Bon  foreseeing  spake. 

Satan's  approach  to  the  confines  of  the 
creation  is  finely  ima^  in  the  bMJnning 
of  the  speech  which  immediately  follows. 
The  effects  of  this  speech  in  the  blessed 
spiri^,  and  in  the  divine  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  cannot  but  fill  the  nund 
of  the  reader  with  a  secret  pleasure  and 
complacency: 

Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragranoa  flU'd 
All  heav'n,  and  In  tbe  blessed  spirlta  elect 
Senae  of  new  Joy  ineflkble  diflm^d. 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious ;  in  bim  all  his  Father  shooc, 
Substantially  express'd ;  and  in  bis  ftoe 
Dtvlne  oompaaaion  visibly  appear'd. 
Lave  wllbaut  end,  and  ?rithoul  aMaaaia  fiwa. 
3 
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I  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  <rf  that 
orcumstance,  wherein  the  whole  host  dl 
angels  are  represented  as  standing  mute; 
nor  show  how  proper  the  occasion  was  to 
produce  such  a  silence  in  heaven.  The 
close  of  this  divine  colloquy,  with  the  hymn 
of  angels  that  foQows  upon  it,  are  so  won- 
derfullr  beautiful  and  poetical,  that  I  should 
not  foroear  inserting  the  whole  passage,  if 
the  bounds  of  my  paper  would  give  me 
leave: 

No  aooner  had  th'  Almightjr  wu'd,  bat  111 
Tbe  multitude  of  aniela  with  a  about 
(Loud  as  flrom  nnmben  wltiunt  BDmUti,  nraet 
A*  tnm.  Meat  Toiors)  ntfriif  je^,  bearli  rang 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  Boaannas  flU'd 
TX  eternal  regioiis,  he  let.  j 

Satan's  walk  upon  the  outside  of  the  ui^- 
verse,  which  at  a  distance  appeared  to  him 
of  a  globular  form,  but  upon  his  nearer  ap- 
proach looked  like  an  unbounded  plun,  is 
aatural  Mid  noble;  as  his  roaming  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  creation,  between  that  mass 
of  matter  which  was  wrought  intx>  a  worid, 
and  that  shapeless  unformed  heap  of  mate- 
liab  which  still  lay  in  chaos  and  confiision, 
strikeathe  imagination  with  something  asto- 
■ishlngly  great  and  wild.  I  have  before 
spoken  of  the  I^mbo  of  Vanity,  wfatch  the 
poet  places  upon  this  outermost  surface  of 
the  universe,  and  shall  here  explun  myself 
more  at  large  on  tiiat,  and  other  parts  of 
the  poem,  wnich  are  of  the  same  shado^ 
nature. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  fable  of  an 
epic  poem  should  abound  in  circumstances 
that  are  both  credible  and  astonishing;  or, 
as  the  French  critics  choqse  to  phrase  it, 
the  fable  should  be  filled  with  the  probable 
and  the  marvellous.  This  nile  is  as  fine 
and  just  as  any  in  Aristotle's  whole  Art  of 
Poetry. 

If  me  £able  is  only  probable  it  differs 
nothing  from  a  true  histoiy;  if  it  is  oily 
marveuoua,  it  is  no  better  than  a  romance. 
The  great  secret,  therefore,  ol  heroic  poe- 
try is  to  relate  such  circumstances  as  mar 
produce  in  the  reader  at  the  same  time  both 
belief  and  astonishment.  This  is  brought  to 
pass  in  a  well-chosen  faUe,  bv  the  account 
of  such  things  as  have  really  nappened,  or 
at  least  of  such  things  as  have  happened 
accarding  to  the  received  opinions  m  man- 
kind. •  Milton's  fable  is  a  mastei^piece  of 
tJM  nature;  as  the  war  in  heaven,  the  con- 
<Stk)n  of  the  fallen  angelsj  the  state  of  inno- 
cence, the  temptation  of  the  serpent,  and 
tlie  fall  of  man,  though  they  are  very  asto- 
nishing in  themselves,  are  not  only  credible, 
but  mctatl  points  of  faith. 

The  next  method  of  reconciling  miracles 
with  credibility,  u  by  a  happy  invention  of 
the  poet:  as  in  particular,  when  he  intro- 
duces agents  of  a  superior  nature,  who  are 
capable  of  effecting  what  is  wonderful,  and 
what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  TJlvsses's  ship  being  turned 
into  a  rock,  and  ^neat's  fleet  into  a  shcal 
of  waieit-iHrmphs,  though  they  are  very  sur- 


prising accidents,  are  neverthdess  probable 
when  we  are  told,  that  they  were  the  gods 
who  thus  transformed  them.  It  is  this  kind 
of  machinery  which  fills  the  poems  both  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  with  such  circumstances 
as  are  wonderful  but  not  impossble,  and 
so  freqnently  pitiduce  m  the  reader  the 
most  pleasing  passion  that  can  rise  in  the 
mind  of  man,  which  is  admiration.  If  there 
be  any  instance  in  the  iEneid  liable  to  ex- 
ception upon  this  account,  it  is  in  the  be- 
ginning M  the  third  book,  where  JEaeas  is 
represented  as  tearing  up  the  myrtle  that 
dropped  blood.  To  qualify  tlus  wonderful 
circumstance,  Polydorus  tells  a  rtory  from 
the  root  of  the  myrtle,  that  the  baroarous 
inluj}itants  of  ^e  coimtry  having  pierced 
him  with  spears  and  arrows,  tne  blood 
which  was  left  in  his  body  took  root  in  his 
wounds,  and  gave  birth  to  that  bleeding 
tree.  This  drcumstance  seems  to  have  the 
marvdleus  without  the  probable,  because 
it  is  represented  as  proceeding  from  nato- 
ral  causes,  without  tne  interp(»ition  of  any 
god,  or  other  supernatural  power  capable 
of  producing  it  The  spears  and  arrows 
grow  of  themselves  without  so  much  as  the 
modem  help  of  enchantment.  If  we  look 
into  the  fiction  of  Milton's  feble,  though  we 
find  it  fill!  of  surprifflng  incidents,  they  are 
generally  suited  to  our  notions  of  the  thinra 
and  persona  described,  and  tempered  wth 
a  due  measure  of  probability.  I  most  only 
make  an  exception  to  the  Limbo  of  Vanity, 
with  his  episode  of  Sfai  and  Death,  and  some 
of  the  hnaginary  persons  in  his  chaos.— 
These  passages  are  astonishing,  but  not 
credible:  the  reader  cannot  so  tar  impose 
upon  himself  as  to  see  a  possibility  in  them; 
they  are  the  description  of  dreams  and  dia- 
dows,  not  of  things  or  persons.  I  know  that 
many  critics  look  upon  the  stories  of  Circe, 
Pdyphcme,  the  Sirens,  nay  the  whde  Odys- 
sey*and  Iliad,  to  be  allegories;  but  allowing 
this  to  be  true,  they  are  tables,  which,  con- 
sidering the  o^rinions  of  mankind  that  pre- 
vuled  m  the  age  of  die  poet,  might  possibly 
have  been  according  to  the  letter.  The 
persons  are  such  as  might  have  acted  what 
18  ascribed  to  them,  as  the  drcumstances 
in  which  they  are  represented  might  pos- 
ably  have  been  truths  and  reaUties.  This 
appearance  of  probability  is  so  absolntely 
requisite  in  the  greater  kmds  of  poetry,  that 
Aristotle  observes  the  ancient  tragic  writers 
made  use  of  the  names  of  such  great  men 
as  had  actually  lived  in  the  wond,  though 
the  tragedy  proceeded  upon  adventures 
they  were  never  engaged  in,  on  purpose  to 
make  the  subject  more  cretMble.  In  a  word, 
bendes  the  hidden  meaning  of  an  epic  alle- 
gory, the  plain  literal  sense  ought  to  appear 
probable.  The  story  should  be  such  as  an 
ordinary  reader  may  acquiesce  in,  what- 
ever natural,  moral,  or  poRrical  truth  may 
be  fiscovcred  in  it  by  men  of  greater  pene- 
tration. 

Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon 
the  gornce  or  outermost  wall  of  the  um- 
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verse,  discovers  at  last  a  wide  gap  in  h, 
which  led  into  the  creation,  and  is  described 
as  the  opening  through  which  the  angels 
pass  to  md  fro  into  the  lower  world,  upon 
their  errands  to  mankind.  His  »tting  upon 
the  brink  of  this  passage,  and  taking  a 
snrvey  of  the  whole  fece  of  nature,  tnat 
appeared  to  him  new  and  fr6sh  in  all  its 
beauties,  with  the  dmile  illustrating  this 
«ircamstance,  fills  the  mind  of  the  mider 
with  as  surprising  and  glorious  an  idea  as 
any  that  arises  in  the  whole  poem.  He 
looks  down  into  that  vast  hollow  of  the  uni- 
verse with  the  eye,  or  (as  Milton  calls  it  in 
hi»  first  book)  witii  the  ken  of  an  angel. 
He  surveys  all  the  wonders  in  this  immense 
amphitheatre  that  lie  between  both  the 
poles  of  heaven,  and  takes  in  at  one  view 
the  whole  round  of  the  creation. 

His  flight  between  the  several  worlds 
that  shined  on  every  side  of  him,  with  the 
particular  description  of  the  sun,  are  set 
forth  in  all  the  wantonness  of  a  luxuriant 
imagination.  His  shape,  speech,  and  be- 
haviour, upon  histransrbrming  himself  into 
an  angel  of  light,  are  touched  with  exquisite 
beauty.  The  poet's  thought  of  directing 
Satan  to  the  sun,  which,  in  the  vulgar 
opinion  of  mankind,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  creation,  and  the  placing  in  it 
an  angel,  is  a  circumstance  very  finely  con- 
trived, and  the  more  adjusted  to  a  poetical 
probability,  as  it  was  a  received  doctrine 
among  the  most  famous  philosophers,  that 
€very  orb  had  its  intelligence}  and  as  an 
apostle  in  sacred  writ  is  stud  to  have  seen 
such  an  angel  in  the  sua.  In  the  answer 
which  the  angel  returns  to  the  disguised 
evil  ^irit,  there  is  such  a  becoming  ma- 
jesty as  is  altogether  suitable  to  a  superior 
Deing.  The  part  of  it  in  which  hfe  repre- 
sents himself  as  present  at  the  creation,  is 
very  noble  in  itself,  and  not  only  proper 
where  it  is  introduced,  but  requirite  to  pre- 
pare the  reider  for  what  follows  ia  the 
seventh  book: 

I  mw  when  at  hia  word  tbe  Ibnnleaa  maaa, 
Tbia  world'a  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap: 
Confluion  beatd  bia  voice,  and  wild  Uproar 
Stood  ml'd,  (load  vaat  infinitude  conOo'di 
Till  at  his  Kcond  Uddinf  OarknMa  fled, 
Light  ebone,  dec 

In  the  following  part  of  the  speech  he 
points  out  the  earth  with  such  circum- 
stances, tJiat  the  reader  can  scarce  forbear 
fancying  himself  employed  on  the  same 
distant  view  of  it. 

Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whose  hither  side 
With  ttfht  from  hence,  tbooch  but  reflected,  shines ; 
That  place  is  earth,  the  seat  of  man,  that  U(ht 
Hia  day,  &e. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  reflections  upon 
this  third  book  of  Parachse  Lost,  without 
taking  notice  of  that  celebrated  complaint 
of  Muton  with  which  it  opens,  and  which 
certiunly  deserves  aU  the  praises  that  have 
been  given  it;  though,  as  I  have  before 
hfaited,  it  may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  an 
excrescence  than  as  an  essential  part  of  the 


poem.  The  same  cbaam&m  might  be 
applied  to  that  beantiful  digression  upoa 
hypocrisy  in  the  same  book.  L. 


Na  Sl6.]    Mondau,  March  3,  iril-12. 

Ubattaa;  qoB  ana,  tamaa  leapezit  inertem. 

f^.  Ed.  1.38. 

Fnedam,  which  cama  at  langth,  thon(h  slow  to  come 

Drfdm. 

'Mb.  Spectator, — If  you  ever  read  a 
letter  which  is  sent  with  the  more  pleasure 
for  the  reidity  of  its  complaints,  this  may 
have  reason  to  hope  for  a  favourable  ac- 
ceptance; and  if  time  be  the  most  irretriev- 
able loss,  the  regrets  which  follow  will  be 
thought,  I  hope,  the  most  justifiable.  The 
regaining  of  my  liberty  inxa  a  long  state  of 
in^^ence  and  mactivity,  and  the  desire  of 
resisting  the  farther  encroachments  of  idle- 
ness, make  me  apply  to  you;  and  the  nn- 
eanness  with  which  I  recollect  the  past 
years,  and  the  apprebenwms  with  which  I 
expiect  the  fature,  sotai  determined  me  to 
it  Idleness  is  so  general  a  distemper,  that 
I  cannot  but  inu«me  a  speculation  on  this 
subject  will  be  of  universal  use.  There  i* 
hardly  any  one  person  without  some  allay 
of  it;  and  thousands  besides  myself  spend 
more  time  in  an  idle  uncertainty  which  to 
be^  first  of  two  affairs,  than  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  ended  them  both. 
The  occasion  of  this  seems  to  be  the  want 
of  some  necessary  employment,  to  put  the 
spirits  in  motion,  and  awaken  them  out  of 
thdr  lethargy.  If  I  had  less  leisure,  I 
should  have  more;  for -I  should  then  find 
my  time  distinguished  into  portions,  some 
for  business,  and  others  for  the  inducing  of 
pleasures;  but  now  one  face  of  indolence 
overspreads  the  whole,  and  I  have  no  land- 
mark to  direct  myself  by.  Were  one's  time 
a  little  straitened  by  buaness,  like  water 
enclosed  in  its  banks,  it  would  have  some 
determined  course;  but  unless  it  be  put  into 
some  channel  it  has  no  current,  but  becomes 
a  deluge  without  either  use  or  motion. 

'When  Scanderbeg,  Prince  of  Epirus, 
was  dead,  the  Turks,  who  had  but  too  (rften 
fek  the  force  of  his  arm  in  the  battles  he 
had  won  frian  them,  imagined  that  by  wear- 
ing a  raece  of  his  bones  near  their  heart, 
they  should  be  animated  with  a  vi^r  and 
force  like  to  that  which  inspired  him  when 
living.  As  I  am  like  to  be  but  of  little  use 
whilst  I  live,  I  am  resolved  to  do  what  good 
I  can  after  my  decease;  and  have  accord- 
ingly ordered  my  bones  to  be  disposed  of 
in  this  manner  for  the  «)od  of  my  coun- 
trymen, who  are  troubled  with  too  exorbi- 
tant a  degree  of  fire.  All  fox-hunters, 
upon  wearing  me,  would  in  a  short  time  be 
brought  to  endure  their  beds  in  a  momuig, 
and  perhaps  even  qtiit  them  with  regret  at 
ten.  Instead  of  hurrying  away  to  tease  a 
poor  anhnal,  and  run  away  from  their  own 
thouriits,  a  chair  or  a  chariot  woiUd  be 
thonght  the  most  dcarable  means  of  per- 
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forming  a  remore  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. I  should  be  a  cure  for  tne  unnatural 
desire  of  John  Trot  for  dancing,  and  a  spe- 
cific to  lessen  the  inclination  Mrs.  Fidget 
h&s  to  motion,  and  cause  her  always  to  give 
her  approbation  to  the  present  place  she 
is  in.  In  fine,  no  Egyptian  mummy  was 
ever  half  so  usefiil  in  pnytic,  as  I  shoold  be 
to  these  feverish  constitutions,  to  repress 
the  violent  sallies  of  youth,  and  pre  each 
action  its  propier  weight  and  repose. 

'  I  can  stifle  any  violent  inclination,  and 
oppose  a  torrent  of  anger,  or  the  solicita- 
tions of  revrage,  with  success.  Indcdence 
is  a  stream  which  flows  slowly  on,  but  yet 
undermines  the  foundation  of  every  virtue. 
A' vice  of  a  more  lively  nature  were  a  more 
desirable  tyrant  than  this  rust  of  the  mind, 
which  gives  a  tincture  of  its  nature  to  every 
action  of  one's  life.  It  were  as  little  hazard 
to  be  lost  in  a  storm,  as  to  lie  thus  perpe- 
tually becalmed:  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to 
have  within  one  the  seeds  of  a  thousand  good 
qualities,  if  we  want  the  vigour  and  resolu- 
tion necessary  for  the  exerting  them.  Death 
brin^  all  persons  back  to  an  equality;  and 
tliis  image  of  it,  this  slumber  «  the'miiid, 
leaves  no  difference  between  the  greatest 
genius,  and  the  meanest  understanmi^.  A 
faculty  of  doing  things  remarkably  praise- 
worthy, thus  concealed,  is  of  no  more  use 
to  the  owner  than  a  heap  of  gold  to  the  man 
who  dares  not  use  it. 

♦To-morrow  is  still  the  fatal  time  when 
all  is  to  be  rectified.  To-morrow  comes,  it 
roes,  and  still  I  please  myself  with  die 
shadow,  whilst  I  lose  the  reality:  unmind- 
ful that  the  present  time  alone  is  ours,  the 
future  is  yet  unborn,  and  the  past  is  dead, 
and  can  only  live  (as  parents  m  their  chil- 
dren.) in  the  actions  it  has  produccid. 

'  The  time  we  live  ought  ilot  to  be.  com- 
puted by  the  nuriiber  of  years,  but  by  die 
use  that  has  been  made  of  it;  thus,  it  is 
not  the  extent  of  ground,  but  the  yearly 
rent,  which  gives  the  value  to  the  estate. 
Wretched  and  thoughtiess  creatures,  in  the 
only  place  where  covetousness  were  a  vir- 
tue, we  turn  prodigals!  N'othing  lies  upon 
our  hands  with  such  uneasiness,  nor  have 
there  been  so  many  devices  for  any  one 
thing,  as  to  make  it  slide  away  impercepti- 
bly and  to  no  purpose.  A  shilling  shall  be 
hoarded  up  with  care,  whilst  that  which  is 
above  the  price  of  an  estate  is  flung  away 
with  disregard  and  contempt  There  is 
nothing  now-a-days,  so  much  avoided,  as  a 
solicitous  improvement  of  every  part  of 
time;  it  is  a  rep>ort  must  be  shunnea  as  one 
tenders  the  name  of  a  wit  and  a  fine  genius, 
and  as  one  fears  the  dreadful  character  of 
a  laborious  plodder;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  the  greatest  wits  any  age  has  pro- 
duced thought  far  otherwise;  fbr  who  can 
think  either  Socrates  or  Demosthenes  lost 
any  reputation  by  their  continual  pains  both 
In  overcoming  the  deCects  and  impro\'ing 
the  gif^  of  nature?  All  are  acquainted  wiA 
the  laboor  and  aadduitjr  with  which  Tully 


acquired  his  eloquence.  Scaeca  in  his  let- 
ters to  Lucilius  assures  turn  there  was  not 
a  day  in  which  he  cUcl  not  either  write 
som^hing,  or  read  and  epitomiie  some  good 
author;  and  I  remember  Pliny  in  one  at  his 
letters,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
various  methods  he  used  to  fill  up  every 
vacancy  of  time,  after  several  employments 
which  ne  enumerates;  "  Sometimes,"  says 
he,  ••  I  hunt :  but  even  then  I  carry  with 
me  a  pocket-book,  that  whilst  my  servants 
are  bused  in  disposing  of  the  nets  and  other 
matters,  I  may  oe  employed  in  something 
that  may  be  usefiil  to  me  in  my  stuiUes; 
and.that  if  I  miss  of  my  eame,  I  may  at  the 
least  bring  home  some  «  my  own  thoughts 
with  me,  and  not  have  the  mortification  of 
having  caught  nothing  all  day." 

'  Thus,  sir,  you  see  how  many  examples 
I  recall  to  mind,  and  what  arguments  1  use 
with  myself  to  regain  my  liberty :  but  as  I 
am  afraid  it  is  no  ordinary  persuasion  that 
will  be  of  service,  I  shall  expect  your 
thoughts  op  this  subject  with  the  greatest 
impatience,  especially  nnce  the  g^id  will 
not  be  confined  to  me  alone,  but  will  be  of 
universal  use.  For  there  is  no  hope  of 
amendment  where  men  are  pleased  with 
their  ruin,  and  whilst  they  think  laziness 
is  a  dearable  character;,  whether  it  be  that 
they  like  the  state  itself,  or  that  they  think 
it  gives  them  a  new  lustre  when  they  do 
exert  themselves,  seemingly  to  be  able  to 
do  that  without  labour  and  application, 
which  others  attain  to  but  with  the  greatest 
diligence.  I  am,  ar,  your  most  obligra  hum- 
ble servant,  SAMUEL  SLACK.* 

Clytander  to  Cleone. 

'  Madam,— Permission  to  love  you  is  all 
that  I  desire,  to  conquer  all  the  difficulties 
those  about  you  place  in  my  way,  to  sur- 
mount and  acquire  all  those  qualifications 
you  expect  in  him  who  pretends  to  the 
honour  of  being,  madam,  your  most  devoted 
humble  servant, 

Z.  'CLYTANDER.* 
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Augustus,  a  few  minutes  before  his 
death,  a^ed  his  fnends  who  stood  about 
him,  if  they  thought  he  had  acted  his  part 
well;  and  upon  receiving  such  an  answer 
as  was  due  to  his  extraordinary  merit,  'Let 
me,  then,'  says  he,  •  go  off  the  stage  with 
your  applause;'  using  the  expresaon  with 
which  the  Roman  actors  made  their  exit 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  dramatic  piece.*  I 
could  wish  that  men,  while  they  are  in 
health,  would  consider  well  the  nature  at 
the  part  they  are  engaged  in,  and  what 
figure  it  will  make  in  the  minds  of  thoae 
they  leave  behind  them,  whether  it  was 


*  Voa<nl«u  el  ptaiuUt*. 
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w«rth  coining  into  the  world  for;,  whether 
it  be  suitable  to  a  reasonable  beine;  in  short 
■whether  it  appears  graceful  in  this  life,  or 
will  turn  to  an  advantage  in  the  next  Let 
the  sycophant,  or  the  buffoon,  the  satirist, 
or  the  good  companion,  consider  with  him- 
self, when  his  bodf  shall  be  ]aid  in  the 
grave,  and  his  smd  pass  into  another  state 
of  existence,  how  much  it  will  redound  to 
his  praise  to  have  it  said  of  him  that  no 
man_  in  England  ate  better,  that  he  had  an 
admirable  talent  at  turning  his  friends  into 
ridicule,  that  nobody  out-did  him  at  an  ill- 
natured  jest,  or  that  he  never  went  to  bed 
before  he  had  despatched  his  third  bottle. 
These  are,  however,  very  common  fiineral 
orations  and  eulogiums  on  deceased  per- 
sons who  have  acted  among  mankind  with 
some  figure  and  reputation. 

But  if  we  look  into  the  bulk  of  our  spe- 
des,  they  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be 
remembered  a  moment  after  their  disap- 
pearance. They  leave  behind  them  no 
traces  of  their  existence,  but  are  forgotten 
as  though  they  had  never  been.  They  are 
neither  wanted  by  the  poor,  regretteil  by 
the  rich,  nor  celebrated  by  the  learned. 
They  are  neither  missed  in  the  common- 
wealth, nor  lamented  hy  private  persons. 
Their  actions  are  of  no  significancy  to  man- 
kind, and  might  have  beoi  performed  by 
creatures  of  much  less  ^gnity  than  those 
who  are  distinguished  by  the  faculty  of  rea- 
son. An  eminent  French  audior  speaks 
somewhere  to  the  following  purpose:  I 
have  often  seen  from  my  chamber  win- 
dow two  noble  creatures,  both  of  them  of 
an  erect  countenance  and  endowed  with 
reason.  These  two  intellectual  beings  are 
employed  from  morning  to  night  in  ruobing 
two  smooth  stones  one  upon  another:  that 
is,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  is,  in  poushmg 
marble. 

My  friend,  Sr  Andrew  Freeport,  as  we 
were  ritting  in  the  chib  last  night,  gave  us 
an  account  of  a  sober  citizen,  who  died  a 
few  days  since.  This  honest  man  being  of 
greater  consequence  in  his  own  thoughts 
than  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  had  for  some 
years  past  kept  a  journal  of  his  life.  Si^  An- 
drew showed  us  one  week  of  it.  Since  the 
occurrences  set  down  in  it  mark  out  such  a 
road  of  actioji  as  that  I  have  been  sp>eaking 
of,  I  shall  present  my  reader  with  a  ^th- 
fol  copy  of^  it;  after  having  first  informed 
him,  that  the  deceased  person  had  in  lus 
yooth  been  bred  to  trade,  but  finding  him- 
self not  so  well  turned  for  buaness,  he  had 
for  several  years  last  past  lived  altogether 
npon  a  moderate  annuity.* 

Monday,  eight  o'clock.  I  put  on  my 
clothes  and  walked  into  the  parlour. 

Nine  o'clock  ditta  Tied  my  knee-stiings, 
Md  washed  my  hands. 


*  It  baa  bam  eoiOeotorad  that  tUa  Jooinal  waa  In- 
folded to  rMkala  a  fentleman  who  waa  a  member  of 
tbt  con^regmtlon  named  Independenti.  wbera  a  Mr.  Nea- 
Mt  ofllaatad  aa  miniater.  Bee  John  DantoBI  aceoont 
orUa  UA,  Brrora  and  Opinlona. 


Hours  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve.  Smoked 
three  fdpes  of  Virginia.  Read  the  Supple- 
ment and  Daily  Courant.  Things  go  ill  in 
the  north.  Mr.  Nisby's  c^inion  tnerettp<m. 

One  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  ChidRal^h 
for  mislaving  my  tobacco-lx>x. 

Two  o  dock.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Menu 
Too  many  plumbs,  and  no  suet 

From  three  to  Sdut.  Took  my  afternoon's 
nap. 

From  four  to  tax.  'Walked  in  the  fidds. 
Wind  S.  S.  K 

From  Ax  to  ten.  At  the  Club.  Mr. 
Nisby's  opinion  about  the  peaces 

Ten  o'clo^.    Went  to  bed,  slept  sound. 

TuKSDAT,  bdng  holiday,  dght  o'clock* 
rose  as  usual. 

Nine  o'dock.  Washed  hands  and  face, 
shaved,  put  On  my  double-sded  shoes. 

Ten,  eleven,  twelve.  Took  a  walk  to 
Islington. 

One.   Took  a  pot  of  Mother  Cob's  mild. 

Between  two  and  three  Returned,  dined 
on  a  knuckle  of  veal  and  bacon.  Mem. 
Sprouts  wanting. 

Three.    Nap  as  usual. 

From  four  to  six.  Coffee-house.  Read 
the  news.  A  dish  of  twist  Grand  vizier 
strangled. 

From  ax  to  ten.  At  the  dub.  Mr.  Via- 
by's  account  of  the  Great  Turk. 

Ten.  Dream  of  the  grand  vizier.  Broken 
sleep. 

Wednesday,  right  o'dock.  Tongue 
of  my  shoe-buckle  broke.  Hands  but  not 
face. 

Nine.  Pudoffthebutdier'sbilL  Mem. 
To  be  allowed  for  the  last  leg  of  mutton. 

Ten,  deven.  At  the  Coffee-house.  More 
work  in  the  north.  Stranger  in  a  black  wig 
asked  me  how  stodcs  went 

From  twelve  to  one.  Walked  in  the 
fidds.    Wind  to  the  south. 

From  one  to  two.  Smoked  a  pipe  and  a 
half.  1- 1~ 

Twa   Dined  as  usoaL    Stomach  good. 

Three.  Nap  broke  by  the  falling  of  a 
pewter  dish.  Mem.  Cook-maid  in  love, 
and  grown  cardess. 

From  four  to  six.  At  the  arfTee-house. 
Advice  from  Smyrna  that  the  grand  vizier 
was  first  of  all  strangled,  and  afterwards 
beheaded. 

Six  o'dock  in  the  evening.  Was  half 
an  hour  in  the  club  before  any  body  else 
came.  Mr.  Nisby  of  o|^ion  that  the 
gnmd  vizier  was  not  strangled  the  rixtii 
mstant 

Ten  at  night  Went  to  bed.  Slept  with* 
out  waking  until  nine  the  next  morning. 

Thursday,  nine  o'clock.  Staid  withm 
until  two  o'clock  for  Sir  Timothy;  who  did 
not  bring  me  my  annuity  according  to  his 
promise. 

Two  in  the  afternoon.  Sat  down  to  din  - 
ner.  Loss  of  appetite.  Small-beer  sour. 
Beef  ovei^-comed. 
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Three.    CaiM  not  take  my  nap. 

Four  and  five.  Gave  Ralph  a  box  on  the 
ear.  Turned  off  mj  oook'iimd..  Sent  a 
measeager  to  Sir  Timothy.  Mem.  I  did 
not  go  to  the  club  to  night.  Went  to  bed  at 
nine  o'clock. 

Friday.  Passed  the  morning  in  medita- 
tion upon  Sir  Timothy,  who  was  with  ne  a 
quarter  before  twelve. 

Twelvie  o'clock.  Bought  a  new  head  to 
my  cane,  and  a  tongue  to  my  bocUe.  Drank 
a  tj^  o£  pnii  te  recover  appetite. 

Two  and  three.    Dined  and  aiept  welL 
-  From  four  to  ax.    Went  to  the  coffee- 
house.    Met  Mr.  Nisby  there.    Smoked 
several  pipes.    Mr.  Ilf  iwy  of  opiaion  that 
laced  coffiee  is  bad  for  the  head. 

Six  o'clock.  At  the  club  as  steward. 
Sat  late. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Wenttobed.dreamtthat 
I  drank  small  beer  with  the  gmnd  vider. 

Saturday.  Waked  at  eleven,  walked 
is  the  fields,  wind  N.  E. 

Twelve.  Caught  in  a  shower. 

One  in  the  anemoon.  Returned  home 
and  dried  mysel£ 

Twa  Mr.  Kjsby  dined  with  me.  First 
course,  marrow-bcmes;  second,  ox-cheek, 
with  a  bottle  of  Brooks  and  Hellier. 

Three.    Overslept  mraelf. 

Six.  Went  to  the  cliib.  Like  to  have 
fellen  into  a  gutter.  Grand  vizier  certainly 
dead,  &c. 

I  question  not  bat  the  reader  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  ^>ove-mentioned  journal- 
ist tiding  so  much  care  cf  a  life  that  was 
filled  with  snch  inconriderable  actions,  and 
received  so  very  small  iraprovetnents;  and 
yet,  if  we  look  mto  the  benavioor  at  many 
whom  we  daily  cooverse  with,  we  ainll  find 
that  most  of  their  hours  are  ti^en  up  in 
those  three  important  articles  of  eating, 
drinking,  and  steeping.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  a  man  loses  his  time,  who  is  not  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs,  or  in  an  illustrious 
coarse  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
«ar  hoars  may  very  often  be  more  profit- 
ably laid  out  in  such  transactiois  as  make 
BO  figure  in  the  world,  than  in  snch  as  are 
apt  to  draw  upon  tbem  the  attention  of 
mankind.  One  roav  become  wiser  and  bet- 
ter by  several  methods  of  employing  one's 
•elfin  secrecy  and  silence,  and  do  what  is 
laudable  wtthont  noise  or  ostentation.  I 
would,  however,  r«xnnmend  to  every  one 
of  my  readers,  t3>e  keeping  a  jonmal  (rf 
their  lives  for  one  week,  and  setting  down 
punctually  thdr  whole  series  of  employ- 
ments daring  that  space  <^  time.  This 
kind  of  self-examination  would  nve  them 
a  true  state  of  themselves,  and  incline  them 
to  consider  seriously  what  they  are  about 
One  day  would  rectify  the  omissions  of 
another,  and  make  a  man  weigh  all  those 
indifferent  actions,  which  though  they  are 
ea»ly  forgotten,  must  certainly  be  account- 
ed fm*.  L. 
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— — noa  Mnnu  poamnui  ooma. 

F1tr.Ed.TUi.S3. 

With  dlffenat  U]«ats  ftnn'd,  we  Taiiooaly  ezoeL* 

■Mr.  Stectator,— a  ceitaJD  vice, 
which  yoD  have  lively  attained,  has  not 
yet  been  considered  by  you  as  growing  so 
de^  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  the  allecta- 
tioD  outlives  the  practice  of  it.  You  most 
have  observed,  that  men  who  have  been 
bred  in  anas  preserve  to  the  most  extreme 
and  feeble  old  age,  a  certain  daring  in  their 
aspect  In  like  manner,  they  who  have 
pused  their  time  in  gallantry  and  adven- 
ture, keep  up,  as  well  as  they  can,  the  ap- 
pearance of  itj  and  carry  a  petulant  incli- 
nation to  thdr  last  moments.  Let  this 
serve  for  a  preface  to  a  relation  I  am  going 
to  give  yon  of  an  (dd  bean  in  town,  that  has 
not  only  been  amorous,  and  a  fcdlover  of 
women  in  geBotd,  but  also,  in  spite  of  the 
admointion  of  grey  hairs,  been  from  -his 
sixty-third  vear  to  his  }»esent  seventieth, 
in  an  actual  pursuit  <^  a  youi^  lady,  the 
wife  of  his  friend,  and  a  man  of  merit.  The 
gay  old  Escalus  has  wit,  good  health,  and 
IS  perfectly  well-bred;  but  from  the  fashion 
and  manners  of  the  court  when  he  was  ia 
his  bloom,  has  such  a  natural  tendency  to 
amorous  adventure,  that  he  thoi^t  it 
woidd  be  an  endless  reproach  to  him  to 
make  no  use  of  a  familiarity  he  was  allowed 
at  a  gentleman's  hoose,  whose  good  hu- 
mour and  CDRfidence  exposed  his  wife  to 
the  addresses  of  any  who  should  take  it  in 
their  head  to  do  him  the  good  office.  It  is 
not  impontUe  that  Escalus  might  also  re- 
sent that  the  husband  was  particularly  ne- 
gligent of  him;  and  though  he  gave  many 
mtunations  of  a  passion  towards  the  wife, 
the  hudtaiid  dtber  did  not  seeUieai,  or  put 
him  to  tiie  contempt  of  overlooking  thenw 
In  the  mean  time  Isabella,  for  so  we  shall 
call  our  heroine,  saw  his  passion,  wad  re- 
joiced in  it,  as  a  foundatian  for  much  diver- 
sion, and  as  opportonity  of  in<bil^ng  her- 
sdf  in  the  dear  deUe^  of  being  admired, 
addressed  to,  nd  Battered,  with  no  ^ 
oonseqaoice  to  her  repofeatian.  This  lady 
is  of  a  iret  and  disengaged  behavioor, 
ever  in  good-hnmour,  aach  as  is  the  image 
cf  innocence  with  those  who  are  iimoceat. 
and  an  encouragement  to  vice  with  those 
who  are  abandoned.  Froim  this  kind  cf 
carriage,  and  an  apparent  apprdxition  of 
his  gaUaatry,  Escuus  had  frequent  oppo^ 
tusitiee  of  laying  amoroas  epistles  in  her 
way,  of  fixing  his  e^es  attentively  upoo  her 
actions,  (£  p>erforming  a  tbousani  little  of- 
fices which  are  neglected  by  the  unconcern- 
ed, but  are  so  many  approaches  towards 
happiness  with  the  enamoured.  It  was 
now,  as  is  above  hinted,  almost  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year  of  his  passion,  when  E»> 
cahis,  from  general  terms,  and  the  amUgu- 


*  The  motto  to  tUi  ptper  in  Iblio  wis, 

*  Ridnt,  «t  (mint  laidTS  detniUai  atas.'- 
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ODS  respect  wUch  criminal  lovers  retain  in 
tbdr  ajddresses,  began  to  bewail  that  his 
passion  gjew  t(X>  violent  for  him  to  answer 
any  longer  for  his  behaviour  towards  her, 
and  that  he  hoped  she  would  have  cona- 
deration  for  his  km^  and  patient  respect, 
to  excuse  the  emotions  of  a  heart  now  no 
longer  under  the  direction  of  the  unhappy 
owner  of  it.  Such,  for  some ,  months,  had 
been  the  language  of  Bscalus,  both  in  his 
ttjk  and  his  letters  to  Isabella,  who  re- 
turned all  the  profusion  of  kind  things 
■which  had  been  tne  collection  of  fifty  years, 
with  "  I  must  not  hear  yon;  you  will  make 
me  forget  that  you  are  a  gentleman :  I  would 
not  willingly  lose  you  as  a  friend;  and  the 
Take  expressions,  which  the  skilful  inter- 
pret to  their  own  advantage,  as  well  know- 
me  that  a  feeble  deiual  is  a  modest  assent 
I  Mioald  have  told  you,  that  Isabella,  during 
the  whole  progress  of  tlus  amour,  commu- 
nicated it  to  her  husband;  and  that  an  ac- 
count of  Escalus's  love  was  their  usual  en- 
tertainment after  half  a  day's  absence. 
Isabella  therefore,  upon  her  lover's  late 
more  open  assaults,  with  a  smUe  told  her 
husband  she  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but 
that  his  fate  was  now  come  to  a  crisis.  After 
she  had  explained  herself  a  little  &rther, 
with  her  husband's  approbation,  she  pro- 
ceeded in  the  following  manner.  The  next 
time  that  Escalus  was  alone  with  her,  and 
repeated  his  importunity,  the  crafty. Isa- 
bella looked  cm  her  fan  with  an  air  oi  great 
attention,  as  considering  of  what  iropoi^ 
tance  such  a  secret  was  to  her;  and  upon  the 
repetition  of  a  warm  expression,  shelooked 
at  nim  with  an  eye  oi  fondness,  and  told 
him  he  was  past  that  time  of  life  which 
could  make  her  fear  he  would  boast  of  a 
lady's  favour;  then  turned  awajr  her  head, 
-witn  a  very  well  acted  confuaon,  which 
fiivoured  the  esc^>e  of  the  aged  Escahis. 
This  adventure  was  matter  of  great  plea- 
santry to  Isabel  and  her  spouse;  and  they 
had  enjoyed  it  two  days  oefore  Escalus 
could  recollect  lumself  enough  to  fbrm  the 
following  letter: 

"MADAM,-rWhat  happened  the  other 
day  gives  me  a  lively  image  of  the  incon- 
nstency  of  human  pas^ons  and  inclinations. 
We  pursue  what  we  are  denied,  and  place 
our  affections  on  what  is  absent,  though  we 
nedected  it  when  present  As  long  as  you 
refused  my  love,  your  refiisal  did  so  strongly 
excite  my  pas^on,  that  I  had  not  once  tne 
leisure  to  think  of  recalling  my  reason  to  aid 
me  against  the  design  upon  your  virtue. 
But  when  that  virtue  began  to  comply  in 
my  favour,  my  reason  mi^e  an  effort  over 
my  love,  md  let  me  see  the  baseness  of  my 
behaviour  in  attempting  a  woman  of  honour. 
I  own  to  you,  it  was  not  without  the  most 
vident  struggle  thSt  I  gained  this  victory 
over  myself;  nay,  I  will  confess  my  shame, 
and  acknowledge,  I  could  not  have  pre- 
vailed but  by  flight  However,  madam,  I 
bejEthat  you  will  believe  a  moment's  weak- 
VoL,  IL  2 


ness  has  not  destroyed  the  esteem  I  had  for 
you,  which  was  cowrmed  by  so  many  years 
of  obstinate  virtue.  You  have  reason  to  re- 
joice that  this  did  not  happen  within  the 
observaticm  of  one  of  the  young  fellows,  who 
would  have  exposed  ;^our  weakness,  and 
gloried  in  his  own  brutish  Hiclinations. 

"  I  am,  Madam,  your  most  devoted  hnm- 
ble  servant" 

■Isabella,  with  the  help  of  her  husband, 
returned  the  fcdlowing  answer: 

"Sir, — ^I  cannot  but  account  mysdf  a 
very  happy  woman,  in  having  a  man  for  a 
lover  that  can  write  so  well,  and  give  so 
good  a  turn  to  a  disappdntment  AJnother 
excellence  you  have  above  all  other  pre- 
tenders I  ever  heard  of;  on  occasioos  where 
the  most  reasonable  men  lose  all  their  rea- 
son, you  have  yours  most  powerful.  We 
have  each  of  us  to  thaidc  our  genius  that 
the  pasrion  of  one  abated  in  proportion 
as  that  of  the«ther  grew  violent  Does  k 
not  yet  come  into  your  head  to  imagine, 
tiiatl  knew  my  comjiliance  was  the  great- 
est cruelty  I  could  be  guilty  of  towards 
you.'  In  return  for  your  long  and  faithful 
passion,  I  must  let  you  know  that  you  are 
old  enough  to  become  a  litde  more  gravity; 
but  if  you  wUl  leave  me,  and  cojjuet  it  any 
where  else,  may  your  mistress  yield. 

T.  "ISABELLA." 


No.  3W.]  Thunday,  March  6,  1711-12. 

'  Uuo  teneam  ra]tus  maUntem  X*rotea  aodo  ? 

ZKn-.Ep.L  Lib.  1.90. 

8*7  while  tbey  dMnge  on  tkiu.  wbat«lnioa  can  btad 
ThnevaiTiQf  fbrms,  UiiaPrDteiuof  Uiemind} 

FnmeU. 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  in  the  course  of  my 
papers  to  do  justice  to  the  age,  and  have 
taken  care,  as  much  as  possiDle,  to  keep 
myself  a  neuter  between  both  sexes.  I  have 
neither  spared  the  ladies  out  of  comj^ai- 
sance,  nor  the  men  out  of  partidity,  but 
notwithstanding  the  great  mtegnty  with 
which  I  have  acted  m  this  particular,  I 
find  myself  taxed  with  an  inchnation  to  fa- 
vour my  own  half  of  the  species.  Whether 
it  be  that  the  women  afiord  a  more  fruitful 
field  for  speculation,  or  whether  they  run 
more  in  my  head  than  the  men,  I  cannot 
tell;  but  I  shall  set  down  the  charge  as  it 
isltud  against  me  in  the  following  letter, 

'  Mr.  Spectator,— I  always  make  one 
among  a  company  of  young  females,  who 
peruse  your  speculations  eveir  morning.  I 
am  at  present  commissioned  oy  our  whole 
assembly  to  let  you  know,  that  we  fear  you 
are  a  little  inclined  to  be  partial  towards 
your  own  sex.  We  must,  however,  ac- 
knowledge, with  all  due  gratitude,  that  in 
some  cases  you  have  given  us  our  revenge 
on  the  men,  and  done  us  justice.  We  could 
not  easily  have  forgiven  you  several  strokes 
in  the  dissection  of  the  caquctte'siteait,  if 
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yott  bad  not,  much  about  the  same  time, 
made  a  sacrifice  to  us  of  a  beau's  skulL 

'  You  may  further,  sir,  please  to  remem- 
ber, that  not  long  nnce  you  attacked  our 
hoods  and  commodes  m  such  a  manner,  as, 
to  use  your  own  expression,  made  very 
many  of  us  ashamed  to  show  our  heads. 
We  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  represent 
to  you  that  we  are  in  hopes,  if  you  will 
please  to  make  a  due  inquiry,  the  men  in 
all  ages  would  be  found  to  have  been  little 
less  whimsical  in  adorning  that  part  than 
ourselves.  The  different  forms  of  their 
wigs,  together  with  the  various  cocks  of 
their  hate,  all  flatter  us  in  this  opinion. 

'  I  had  an  humble  servant  last  summer, 
who  the  first  time  he  declared  himself,  was 
in  a  fiill-bottomed  wig;  but  the  dav  after, 
to  my  no  small  surprise,  he  accostea  me  in 
a  thin  natural  one.  I  received  him  at  this 
onr  seeond  interview  as  a  perfect  stranger, 
but  was  extremely  confounded  when  his 
speech  discovered  who  he  was.  I  resolved, 
therefore  to  fix  his  face  in  my  memcny  for 
the  future;  but  as  I  was  walking  in  the 
Park  the  same  evening,  he  a]q>eared  to  me 
in  one  of  those  wigs  that  I  think  you  call  a 
night-cap,  which  nad  altered  him  more  ef- 
fectually than  before.  He  afterwards  play- 
ed a  couple  of  black  riding-wigs  upon  me 
with  the  same  success,  and,  in  short,  as- 
sumed a  new  face  almost  every  day  in  the 
first  month  of  his  courtship. 

'  I  observed  afterwards,  that  the  variety 
of  cocks  into  which  he  moulded  his  hat,  had 
not  a  little  contributed  to  his  impositions 
upon  me. 

'  Yet,  as  if  all  these  ways  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  distinguish  their  heads,  you  must 
doubtless,  sir,  nave  observed,  that  great 
numbers  of  young  fellows  have,  for  several 
months  last  past,  taken  upon  them  to  wear 
feathers 

'We  hope,  therefore,  that  these  may, 
with  as  much  justice,  be  called  Indian 
princes,  as  you  have  styled  a  woman  in  a 
coloured  hood  an  Indian  queen;  and  that 
you  will  in  due  time  take  these  airy  genUe- 
men  into  consideration. 

'We  the  more  earnestly  b^  that  yen 
would  put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  wice  it 
has  already  lost  us  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able merooers  oi  our  society,  who  af^ 
having  refused  several  good  estates,  and 
two  tities,  was  lured  from  us  last  week  by 
a  mixed  feather, 

'  I  am  ordered  to  present  you  with  the 
respects  of  our  whole  company,  and  am, 

♦Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

♦DORmDA.' 

'Note.  The  person  wearing  the  feather, 
though  our  friend  took  him  for  an  officer  in 
the  guards,  has  proved  to  be  an  errant  linen- 
draper. '• 

I  am  not  now  at  leisure  to  give  my  opinion 
•  OBl]ru«MlCatattasMaii.baads.   ^M<.te>Ui«. 


upon  the  hat  and  feather;  however,  to  wipe 
off  the  present  imputation,  and  gratify  my 
female  correspondent,  I  shall  here  print  a 
letter  which  I  lately  received  fiom«  man 
of  mode,  who  'seems  to  have  a  very  extra- 
ordinary genius  in  his  way. 

*  Sir, — ^I  presume  I  need  not  inform  you, 
that  among  men  of  dress  it  is  a  common 
phrase  to  say,  "  Mr.  Such-a-one  has  struck 
a  bold  stroke;"  by  which  we  understand, 
that  he  is  the  first  man  who  has  had  courage 
enough  to  l«id  up  a  foshion.  Accordingly, 
when  our  tailors  take  measure  of  us,  they 
always  demand  "  whether  we  will  have  a 

flaiir  suit,  or  strike  a  bold  stroke?"  I  think 
may  without  vanity  say,  that  I  have  struck 
some  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful 
strokes  of  any  man  in  Great  Britain.  I  was 
the  first  that  struck  the  long  pocket  about 
two  years  since;  I  was  likewise  the  author 
rf  the  frosted  button,  which  when  I  saw  the 
town  come  readily  into,  being  resolved  to 
strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  I  produced 
much  about  the  same  time  the  scallop  flap, 
the  knotted  cravat,  and  made  a  fiur  push 
for  the  silver-clocked  stocking. 

*  A  few  months  after  I  brought  up  the 
modish  jacket,  or  the  coat  with  close 
beeves.  I  struck  this  at  first  in  a  plain 
Doily;  but  that  failing,  I  struck  it  a  second 
time  m  a  blue  camlet,  and  rejjeated  the 
stroke  in  several  kinds  of  cloth,  until  at  last 
it  took  effect  There  are  two  or  three 
young  fellows  at  the  other  end  of  the  town 
who  have  always  their  eye  upon  me,  and 
answer  me  stroke  for  stroke.  I  was  once 
so  unwary  as  to  mention  my  fancy  in  rela- 
tion to  a  new-fashioned  surtout  before  one 
of  these  gentlemen,  who  was  disingenuous 
enough  to  steal  my  thought,  and  by  that 
means  prevented  my  intended  stroke. 

'  I  have  a  design  this  spring  to  make  very- 
considerable  innovations  in  the  waistcoat; 
and  have  sJready  begun  with  a  coufi  d'etaai 
upon  the  deeves,  which  has  succeeded 
very  well. 

*  I  must  further  inform  you,  if  yoa  will 
promise  to  encourage,  or  at  least  to  connive 
at  me,  that  it  is  my  design  to  strike  such  a 
stroke  the  beginning  of  the  next  month  as 
shall  surprise  the  whole  town. 

'  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  acquaint 
you  with  all  the  particulars  of  my  intended 
dress;  but  will  only  tell  you,  as  a  sample  oi 
it,  that  I  shall  very  speedily  appear  at 
White's  in  a  cherry-coloured  hat  I  took 
this  hint  fri^m  the  ladies'  hoods,  which  I 
lode  upon  as  the  boldest  stroke  that  sex  has 
struck  for  these  hundred  years  last  past  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  most  humble 
servant,  WILL  SPRIGHTLY.' 

I  have  not  time  at  present  to  make  any 
reflections  on  tlus  letter;  but  must  not 
however  omit  that  having  shown  it  to  Will 
Honeycomb,  he  desires  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  gentleman  who  writ  it.  X. 
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— non  pronuba  Juno, 

IVon  HyBKnmu  adest,  non  illi  gratia  lecto : 

Eumeiiidea  ttraTere  toruiD 

Otnd.  Met.  Lib.  6.  43a 
Nor  Hymen,  nor  the  Gracei  here  preside. 
Nor  Jono  to  befViend  the  blooming  bride  ; 
Bat  fiends  with  fiin'ral  brandi  the  prooen  led, 
Aai  fiurie*  waiwd  at  the  (eolal  bed.— Oeui. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — You  have  riven 
many  hints  in  your  papers  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  persons  of  your  vra  sex,  who  lay 
plots  Tipon  women.  Among  other  hard 
words  you  have  published  the  term  "  Male 
Coquettes, "  and  have  been  very  severe  ujwn 
such  as  ^ve  themselves  the  liberty  of  a 
little  dalliance  of  heart,  and  placing  fast 
and  loose  between  love  and  indifference, 
until  perhaps  an  easy  younggirl  is  reduced 
to  signs,  dreams,  and  tears,  and  languishes 
away  her  life  for  a  careless  coxcomb,  who 
looks  astonished,  and  wonders  at  soch  an 
efiect  from  what  in  him  was  all  but  com- 
mon civility.  Thus  you  have  treated  the 
men  who  are  irresolute  in  marriage;  but  if 
you  design  to  be  impartial,  pray  be  so  honest 
as  to  print  the  informatim  I  now  give  you 
of  a  certain  set  of  women  who  never  coquet 
for  the  matter,  but,  with  a  high  hand, 
marry  whom  tiiey  please  to  whom  they 
please.  As  for  my  part,  I  should  not  have 
concerned  myself  with  them,  but  that  I 
understand  that  I  am  pitched  upon  by  them 
to  be  married,  against  my  wnl,  to  one  I 
never  saw  in  my  fife.  It  has  been  my  mis^ 
fortune,  sir,  very  innocently,  to  rejoice  in  a 
plentiful  fortune,  of  which  I  am  master,  %o 
bespeak  a  fine  chariot,  tb  g^ve  directions 
for  two  or  three  handsome  snuff-boxes,  and 
as  many  suits  of  fine  clothes;  but  before  any 
of  these  were  ready  I  heard  reports  of  my 
being  to  be  marriea  to  two  or  three  differ- 
ent young  women.  Upon  my  taking  notice 
of  h  to  a  young  gentleman  who  is  oiften  in 
B»y  company,  he  told  me  smiling,  I  was  in 
the  inquisition.  You  may  believe  I  was  not 
a  little  startled  at  what  he  meant,  and 
more  so,  when  he  asked  me  if  I  had  be- 
«pokc_  any  thing  of  late  that  was  fine.  I 
told  him  several;  upon  which  he  produced 
a  description  of  my  person,  from  the  trades- 
men whom  I  had  employed,  and  told  me 
that  they  had  certWly  informed  agsdnst 
me.  Mr.  Spectator,  whatever  the  world 
may  think  of^me,  I  am  more  coxcomb  than 
fool,  and  I  grew  very  inquiritive  upon  this 
head,  not  alittle  pleased  with  the  novelty. 
My  friend  told  me,  there  were  a  certain  set 
of  women  of  fashion,  whereof  the  number 
of  six  made  a  committee,  who  sat  thrice  a 
week,  under  the  title  of  "ITie  Inquisition 
on  Maids  and  Bachelors. "  It  seems,  When- 
ever there  comes  such  an  unthinking  gay 
thing  as  myself  to  town,  he  must  want  all 
manner  of  necessaries,  or  be  put  into  the 
inquiation  by  the  first  tradesman  he  em- 
ploys. They  have  constant  intelligence  with 
cane-shops,  perfiimers,  toy-men,  coach- 
makers,  and  china-houses.  From  these 
Kver^  places  these  undertakers  for  mar- 


riages have  as  constant  and  regular  a  cor- 
respondence as  the  funeral-men  have  with 
vintners  and  apothecaries.  All  bachelors  are 
under  their  immediate  inspection:  and  my 
friend  produced  to  me  a  report  given  in  to 
their  board,  wherein  an  old  uncle  (rf  mine, 
who  came  to  town  with  me,  and  myself,  were 
inserted,  and  we  stood  thus :  the  uncle  smoky, 
rotten,  poor;  the  nephew  raw,  but  no  fool; 
sound  at  present.  Very  rich.  My  informa- 
tion did  not  end  here;  but  my  friend's  ad- 
vices are  so  good,  that  he  could  show  me  a 
copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  young  lady 
who  is  to  have  me;  which  I  enclose  to  you: 

"  Madam — This  is  to  let  you  know  that 
you  are  to  be  married  to  a  beau  that  comes 
out  on  Thursday,  six  in  the  evemng.  Be  at 
the  Park.  You  cannot  but  know  a  virgin  fop; 
they  have  a  mind  to  look  saucy,  but  are  out 
cf  countenance.  The  board  has  denied  him 
to  several  good  femilies.  I  wish  you  joy. 
«CORIKNA> 

What  makes 'my  correspondent's  case 
the  more  deplorable  is,  that,  as  I  find  by 
the  report  from  my  censor  of  marriages, 
the  friend  he  speaks  of  is  employed  by  the 
inqiusition  to  take  him  in,  as  the  phrase 
is.  After  all  that  is  told  him,  he  has  infbi^ 
mation  only  of  one  woman  that  is  laid  for 
him,  a:nd  that  the  wrong  one;  for  the  lady 
commissioners  have  devoted  him  to  another 
than  the  person  agmnst  whom  they  have 
employed  their  agent  his  friend  to  alarm 
him.  The  plot  is  laid  so  well  about  this 
young  gentleman,  that  he  has  no  friend  to 
retire  to,  no  place  to  appear  in,  or  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  fly  into,  but  he  must  fall 
into  the  notice,  ana  be  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  inquisition.  They  have  their  emissa- 
ries and  substitutes  in  all  parts  of  this  united 
kingdom.  The  first  step  they  usually  take, 
is  to  find  from  a  correspondence,  by  their 
messengers  and  whisperers,  with  some  do- 
mestic rf  the  bachelor,  (who  is  to  be  hunted 
into  the  toils  they  have  laid  for  him,)  what 
are  his  manners,  his  familiarities,  his  good 
qualities,  or  vices;  not  as  the  good  in  liim 
is  a  recommendation,  or  the  ill  a  diminu- 
tion, but  as  they  affect  to  contribute  to  Jhe 
main  inquiry,  what  estate  he  has  in  him. 
When  tnis  pdnt  is  wdl  reported  to  the 
board,  they  can  take  in  a  wild  roaring  fox- 
hunter,  as  ea^y  as  a  soft,  gentie  young  fop 
of  the  town.  The  way  is  to  make  all  place* 
uneasy  to  him,  but  the  scenes  in  which  they 
have  allotted  him  to  act  His  brother  hunts- 
men, bottie  companions,  his  fraternity  of 
fops,  shall  be  brought  into  the  conspiracy 
against  him.  Then  this  matter  is  not  laid 
in  so  barefaced  a  manner  before  him  as  to 
have  it  intimated,  Mrs.  Such-a-one  would 
make  him  a  very  proper  wife;  but  by  the 
force  of  their  correspondence,  they  shall 
make  it  (as  Mr.  Waller  said  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  dwarfs,)  as  impracticable^  to 
have  any  woman  besides  her  they  design 
him,  as  it  would  have  been  in  Adam  to 
have  refiised  Eve.    The  man  named  by 
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the  commisrion  for  Mis.  Such-a-one  shall 
neither  be  in  fashion,  nor  dare  ever  ap- 
pear in  company,  should  be  attempt  to 
evade  thdr  determination. 

I'he  female  sex  wholly  govern  domestic 
life;  and  by  this  means,  when  they  think 
fit,  they  can  sow  dissensions  between  the 
dearest  friends,  nay,  make  father  and  son 
irreconcilable  enemies,  in  spite  of  all  the 
ties  of  gratitude  on  one  part,  and  the  duty 
of  protection  to  be  paid  on  the  other.  The 
la«ue8  of  the  inquisition  understand  this  per* 
fectly  well;  and  where  love  is  not  a  motive 
to  a  man's  chooeins  one  whom  they  allot, 
they  can  with  very  much  art  insinuate  sto- 
ries to  the  disadvantage  of  his  honesty  or 
coura^,  until  the  creature  is  too  much 
dispirited  to  bear  up  against  a  general  fli 
reception,  which  he  every  where  meets 
with,  and  in  due  time  falls  into  their  ap- 
pointed wedlock  for  shelter.  I  have  a  long 
letter  bearing  date  the  fourth  instant,  which 
rives  me  a  large  account  of  the  policies  of 
wis  coort;  and  find  there  is  now  before 
them  a  very  refractory  person  who  has 
escaped  all  their  machinatiois  for  two 
years  last  past;  but  they  have  prevented 
two  successive  matches  which  were  of  his 
own  inclination;  the  one  by  a  report  that 
tiis  mistress  was  to  be  married,  and  the  very 
day  appointed,  wedding-clothes  bought,  and 
all  things  ready  for  her  bein^  given  to  an- 
other; the  second  time  by  insinuating  to  all 
his  mistress's  friends  and  acquaintance,  that 
he  had  been  faUe  to  several  other  women, 
and  the  like.  The  poor  man  is  now  re- 
duced to  profess  be  designs  to  lead  a  single 
life;  but  the  inquisition  give  out  to  all  his 
acquaintance,  that  nothing  is  intended  but 
the  gentleman's  own  welfare  and  happi- 
•ess.  When  this  is  urged,  he  talks  still 
more  humbly,  and  prote^  he  aims  only  at 
a  life  without  pain  or.reproach;  pleasure, 
honour,  and  riches,  are  things  for  which  he 
lias  no  taste.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
and  what  else  he  may  defend  himself  with, 
as  that  the  lady  is  too  old  or  too  young,  of  a 
fiuitable  humour,  or  the  quite  contrary,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  they  can  ever  do  other 
than  wrangle  from  June  to  January,  every 
body  tells  him  all  this  is  spleen,  and  he 
must  have  a  wife;  while  all  the  members 
of  the  inquisition  are  unanimous  in  a  certain 
woman  for  him,  and  they  think  they  al- 
together are  better  able  to  judge  than  he, 
or  ai^  cibfr  private  person  whatsoever. 

•Temple,  March  3, 1711. 
♦  Sir, — Yoar  speculation  this  day  on  the 
subject  of  idleness  has  employed  me  ever 
since  I  read  it,  in  sorrowful  reflections  on 
jny  having  loitered  away  the  term  (or  rather 
<he  vacation)  of  ten  years  in  this  place,  and 
unhappily  suffered  a  good  chamber  and 
study  to  lie  idle  as  long.  My  books  (except 
those  I  have  taken  to  sleep  upon,^  have 
been  totally  neglected,  and  my  Lora  Coke 
and  other  venerable  authors  were  never  so 
slighted  in  thar  lives.    I  spend  most  of  the 


day  at  a  neigMjouriag  cojfee-house,  where 
we  have  what  I  may  call  a  lazy  club.  We 
generally  come  in  night-gowns,  with  our 
stocking^  about  our  heels,  and  sometimes 
but  one  on.  Our  salutation  at  entrance  is  a 
yawn  and  a  stretch,  and  then  without  more 
ceremony  we  take  our  place  at  the  Idling- 
table,  where  our  discourse  is,  what  I  fear 
^ou  would  not  read  out,  therefore  shall  not 
insert.  But  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  heartily 
lament  this  loss  of  time,  and  am  now  re- 
solved, (if  possible,  with  double  diligence,) 
to  retrieve  it,  being  effectually  awakened 
by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Slack,  out  of  the 
senseless  stupidity  that  has  so  long  pos- 
sessed me.  And  to  demonstrate  that  peni- 
tence accompanies  my  confessions,  and  con- 
stancy my  resolutions,  I  have  locked  my 
door  for  a  year,  and  desire  you  would  let 
my  companions  know  I  am  not  within.  I 
am  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  most  ober 
dient  serrant, 
T.  'N.  B.' 


No.  331.]    Saturday,  March  8,  1711-12. 

Nee  wheat  pulchrt  ewe  poemaU,  dulda  niote. 

a>r.  Jin  Pott  T.  90. 

Tie  act  enough  a  poem's  finelv  writ; 

It  BHiet  afkct  and  captivate  tbe  KHh—Rfammmu 

Those  who  know  how  many  volume* 
have  been  written  on  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  Virgil  will  easilv  pardon  the  length  of 
my  discourse  upon  Milton.  The  Paradise 
Lost  is  looked  upon  by  the  best  judges,  aa 
the  greatest  production,  or  at  least  the 
noblest  work  of  genius  in  our  language, 
and  therefore  deserves  to  be  set  before  an 
En^sh  reader  in  its  foil  beauty.  For  thia 
reason,  though  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  its  graces  and  imperfec- 
tions in  my  first  six  papers,  I  thougnt  my- 
self obliged  to  bestow  one  upon  every  book 
in  particular.  The  first  three  books  1  have 
already  despatched,  and  am  now  entering 
upon  the  fourth.  I  need  not  acquaint  my 
reader  that  there  are  multitudes  of  beau- 
ties in  this  great  author,  especially  in  the 
descriptive  parts  of  this  poem,  which  t 
have  not  touched  upon;  it  tjeing  my  inten- 
tion to  point  out  those  only  which  appear 
to  me  the  most  exquisite,  or  thos^  which 
are  not  so  obvious  to  ordinary  readers. 
Every  one  that  has  read  the  critics  who 
have  written  upon  the  Odyssey,  the  Iliad, 
and  the  iEneid,  knows  verj;  well,  that 
though  they  agree  in  their  opinions  of  the 
great  beauties  in  those  poems,  they  hare 
nevertheless  each  of  them  discovered  seve- 
ral master-strokeSk  which  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  rest.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, I  question  not  but  any  writer,  who  shall 
treat  of  this  subject  after  me  may  find  seve- 
ral beauties  in  Milton,  which  i  have  not 
taken  notice  o£  I  must  likewise  observe, 
that  as  the  greatest  masters  of  critical  learn- 
ing differ  among  one  another,  as  to  some 
particular  points  in  an  epic  poem,  I  Have 
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not  botmd  mysdf  scrupaloiuly  to  the  rales 
which  any  one  of  them  has  laid  down  npoi 
that  art,  but  have  ta^en  the  liberty  some- 
times to  join  with  one,  and  sometimes  wiUi 
another,  and  aometiraes  to  differ  from  all  of 
them,  when  I  have  thought  that  the  reason 
of  the  thing  was  oh  mv  side. 

We  may  conclude  the  beauties  <£  the 
fourth  boot  under  three  heads.  In  the  first 
are  thOBe  jMctures  of  still-life,  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  description  of  Eden,  Para- 
dise, Adam's  bower,  8cc.  In  the  next  are  the 
machines,  which  comprehend  the  speeches 
and  behaviour  of  the  good  and  bad  anRels. 
In  the  last  is  the  conduct  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
who  are  the  prmcipal  actors  in  the  poem. 

In  the  description  of  Paradise,  the  poet 
has  observed  Aristotle's  rule  of  lavishing 
all  the  ornaments  of  dictioi  on  the  weak 
unactive  parts  of  the  fable,  which  are  not 
supported  by  the  beauty  of  sentiments  and 
characters.  Acoordin^y-the  reader  may 
observe,  that  the  expressions  are  more 
florid  and  elaborate  in  these  descriptions, 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  poem.  I 
must  further  add_,  that  though  the  draw- 
ings of  gardens,  rivers,  rainbows,  and  the 
like  dead  pieces  of  nature,  are  justly  cen- 
sured in  an  heroic  poem,  when  they  run  out 
into  an  unnecessary  length — the  description 
of  Paradise  would  have  been  faulty,  had 
not  the  poet  been  very  particular  in  it,  not 
only  as  it  is  the  scene  of  the  principal  ac- 
tion, but  as  it  is  requisite  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  that  hapless  from  which  our  first  pa- 
rents fell.  The  plan  of  it  is  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  formed  upon  the  short  sketcn 
irhich  we  have  of  it  in  holy  writ  Milton's 
exuberance  of  imagination  has  poured  forth 
such  a  redundancy  of  ornaments  on  this 
seat  of  happiness  and  innocence,  that  it 
would  be  endless  to  point  out  each  par- 
ticttlar. 

I  must  not  quit  this  head  without  further 
observing,  that  there  is  scarce  a  spieech  c^ 
Adam  or  Eve  in  the  whole  poem,  wherein 
the  sentinients  and  allusions  are  hot  taken 
from  this  their  delightfol  habitation.  The 
reader,  during  their  whole  course  of  action 
always  finds  himself  m  the  walks  of  Para- 
dise. In  short,  as  the  critics  have  remarked, 
that  in  those  poems  wherein  shepherds  are 
the  actors,  the  thoughts  ought  always  to 
take  a  tincture  fr6m  the  woods,  fields,  and 
rivers;  so  we  may  observe,  that  our  first 
parents  seldom^  lose  sight  of  th^  happy 
station  in  any  thing  they  speak  or  do;  and, 
if  the  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  use  the 
expression,  that  t^eir  thon^ts  are  always 
*  paradisical.' 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  connder  the 
machines  of  the  fourth  book.  "Satan  being 
now  within  the  prospect  of  Eden,  and  look- 
ing round  upon  the  glories  of  the  creation, 
is  filled  with  sentiments  diffinvntfrom  those 
■which  he  discovered  whilst  he  was  in  helL 
1  he  place  inspires  him  with  thoughts  more 
adapted  to  it.  He  reflects  upon  the  happy 
condition  from  whence  he  fell,  and  br^s 


forth  into  a  speech  that  is  softened  with 
several  transient  touches  of  remorse  and 
self-accusation:  but  at  length  he  confirms 
himself  in  impenitence,  and  in  his  desi^ 
ot  drawing  man  into  his  own  state  of  guilt 
and  misery.  .This  conflict  of  passions  is 
ndsed  with  a  great  deal  of  art,  as  the  open- 
ing of  his  speech  to  the  sun  is  very  Dold 
and  noble: 

■  O  thou,  that  with  raipaning  gIoi7  erown'd, 
Look'it  tram  thy  Kle  dominioii  like  the  god 
Of  thtt  new  world ;  <t  wboae  eight  all  the  Kar* 
Hide  their  diminieh'd  beada;  to  thee  I  call. 
But  nritk  no  IKendtv  Toioe ;  and  add  thy  name, 

0  nin  I  to  tell  tbee  now  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  fVom  what  atate 

1  feH,  bow  giorioui  once  above  thy  ephete.' 

This  speech  is,  I  think,  the  finest  that  is 
ascribed  to  Satan  in  the  whole  poem.  The 
evil  spirit  afierwaids  proceeds  to  make  his 
discoveries  concetnlng  our  first  parents, 
and  to  learn  after  what  manner  tney  may 
be  best  attacked.  His  IxHmding  over  the 
walls  of  Paradise:  his  sitting  in  the  shape 
of  a  cormorant  upon  the  tree  of  life,  which 
stood  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  overtopped  all 
the  other  trees  of  the  ^rden;  his  alighting 
among  the  herd  of  animals,  which  are  so 
beautifiilly  represented  as  playing  about 
Adam  and  Eve;  together  with  his  trans- 
forming himself  into  different  shapes,  in 
order  to  hear  their  conversation;  are  cir- 
cumstances that  give  an  ag^reeable  surprise 
to  the  reader,  and  are  devised  with  great 
art,  to  connect  that  series  of  adventures  in 
which  the  poet  has  engs^^  this  artificer 
of  fraud. 

The  thought  of  Satan's  transformation 
into  a  cormorant,  and  placing  himself  on  the 
tree  of  life,  seems  nused  upon  that  passage 
in  the  Iliad,  where  two  deities  are  described 
as  perching  on  the  top  of  an  oak  in  the 
shape  of  vultures. 

His  planting  himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve 
under  the  form  of  a  toad,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce y^n  dreams  and  imaginations,  is  a 
circumstance  of  the  same  nature;  as  his 
starting  up  in  his  own  form  is  wonderfully 
fine,  both  m  the  literal  description,  and  in 
the  moral  which  is  concealed  under  it  His 
answer  upon  his  being  discovered,  and  de- 
manded to  give  an  account  of  himself,  is 
conformable  to  the  pride  and  intrepidity  of 
of  his  character: 

'  Xmw  ye  act,  then,'  aaid  Satan,  flll^  with  ecoiii, 
*  Know  ye  not  me  T  Te  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  yon,  there  elttlng  where  you  dam  not  aoar: 
Not  te  know  m*  aigotiyoaraelTei  nakaova, 
Ite  lowni  oCyfur  thronf— .' 

Zephon's  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it 
had  on  &itaft,  is  exquisitely  graceful  and 
moral.  Satan  is  afterwards  led  away  to 
Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the  guardian  angels, 
who  kept  watch  in  Paradise.  His  disdainful 
behaviour  On  tliis  occasion  is  so  i-eiharkable 
a  beauty,  that  the  most  ordinarjr  reader 
cannot  but  take  notice  of  it  Gabriel's  dis- 
covering his  approach  at  acUstance  is  drawn 
with  great  strength  and  liveliness  of  imagi- 
nation! 
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■O  fritndu,  I  bear  the  tRtdofBiaUe  feet 
Reetioc  tbie  way,  and  now  by  glimiiM  dliceni 
IthurieTand  Zepbon  tbroufb  tin  ihade, 
And  with  tbem  cornea  a  tbird  of  racal  port. 
But  fhded  aplendour  wan ;  wb<f  by  hie  gait 
And  fleice  demeanoar  eeenu  tbe  prince  of  Hell: 
Not  likely  to  part  bence  witbout  conteet ; 
Stand  Arm,  for  in  hi*  look  defiance  loWra.' 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and 
Satan  abounds  with  sentiments  proper  for 
the  occasioq,  and  suitable  to  the  persons  of 
tne  two  speakers.  Satan  clothing  himself 
with  terror  when  he  prepares  for  the  com- 
bat is  truly  sublime,  and  at  least  equal  to 
Homer's  description  of  Discord,  celebrated 
by  Longinus,  or  to  that  of  Fame  in  Viiwl, 
who  are  both  represented  with  their  teet 
standing  upon  the  earth,  and  their  heads 
reaching  above  the  clouds: 

Whilr  thna  be  epake,  th'  angelic  iqaadron  bright 
Turn'd  Aery  red.  iharp'ning  in  mooned  boma 
Tbeir  phalanx,  and  began  to  bem  bim  round 
With  ported  ipeara,  kc 

On  tb'  other  aide  Satan  alana'd, 

A>llectint  all  Ua  might,  dilated  atood 
Like  Tenerift,  or  Atlaa,  un^cmoved : 
Ria  Btatore  reech'd  tbe  eky,  and  on  hla  emt 
Sat  Horror  pliim'd. 

I  must  here  take  notice,  that  Milton  is 
every  where  fiill  of  hints,  and  sometimes 
Uteral  translations,  taken  from  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  But  this  I 
may  reserve  for  a  discourse  by  itself,  be- 
cause I  would  not  break  the  thread  of  these 
speculations,  that  are  desired  for  English 
readers,  with  such  reflections  as  would  be 
of  no  use  but  to  the  learned. 

I  must,  however,  observe  in  this  place, 
that  the  breaking  off  the  combat  between 
Gabriel  and  Satan,  by  the  hanging  out  of 
the  golden  scales  in  heaven,  is  a  refinement 
upon  Homer's  thought,  who  tells  us,  that 
before  the  battle  oetween  Hector  and 
Achilles,  Jupiter  weighed  the  event  of  it 
in  a  pair  of^  scales.  The  reader  may  see 
the  whole  passage  in  the  22d  Iliad. 

Virgil,  before  the  last  dedave  combat 
describes  Jupiter  in  the  same  manner,  as 
weighing  the  fates  of  Tumus  and  ^neas. 
Milton,  though  he  fetched  this  beautiful 
circumstance  from  the  Iliad  and  ^neid, 
does  not  only  insert  it  as  a  poetical  embel- 
lishment, like  the  author's  above-mention- 
ed, but  makes  an  artful  use  of  it  for  the 
proper  carrying  tm  of  his  &ble,  and  for  the 
breaking  off^  the  combat  between  the  two 
warriors,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  en- 
gaging. To  this  we  may  further  add,  that 
Milton  is  the  more  justified  in  this  passage, 
as  we  find  the  same  noble  aUegory  in  holy 
writ,  where  a  wicked  prince,  some  few 
hours  before  he  was  assaulted  and  slain,  is 
siud  to  have  been  '  weighed  in  the  scales, 
and  to  have  been  found  wtmting.' 

I  must  here  take  notice^  under  the  bead 
of  the  machines,  that  Uriel's  gUdinj;  down 
to  the  earth  upon  a  sun-beam,  with  the 
poet's  device  to  make  him  descend,  as  well 
in  his  return  to  the  sun  as  in  his  coming 
Srmn  it,  is  a  prettiness  that  might  have  been 
admired  in  a  little  fanciful  poet,  but  seems 


below  the  gemus  of  AGlton.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  host  of  armed  angels  walking 
their  nightly  round  in  Paradise  isof  another 
spirit: 

So  aaying  on  be  led  hi*  radiant  Otoi^ 

SaBling  Iba  moon ; 
as  that  account  of  the  hvmns  which  on* 
first  parents  used  to  hear  tnem  sng  in  these 
their  midnight  walks  is  altogether  divine, 
and  inexpressibly  amusing  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

We  are  in  the  last  place,  to  conader  the 
parts  which  Adam  and  Eve  act  in  the  fourth 
book.  The  description  of  them,  as  they  first 
appeared  to  Satan,  is  exaiusitely  drawn,  sod 
sufficient  to  make  the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon 
them  with  all  that  astonishment,  and  those 
emotions  of  envy  in  which  he  is  represented: 

Two  ortbr  nobler  ibape,  erect  and  tall, 
God'like  ereet,  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  maleaty,  aeem'd  lonb  of  all ; 
And  worthy  aeem'd ;  for  in  their  lootai  diriiae 
Ttt  image  of  their  glorioua  maker  ahone. 
Truth,  wiadom,  eanctitude  eevere  and  pare ; 
Serere,  but  in  true  filial  fteedom  plae'd: 
For  contemplation  be  and  valour  fom'd. 
For  eoftneea  ibe  and  iweet  attractive  grace; 
He  for  fiod  only,  she  for  God  in  taim. 
Hie  Air  large  front,  and  eye  sublime  dedar'd 
Abeolute  nue;  and  hyacinthine  locka 
Roaad  from  hia  parted  forelock  nanlv  bung 
Cluat'ring,  hat  not  beneath  hie  aboulden  broad. 
She,  aa  a  veil,  down  to  her  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  treseee  wore 


DiabevelI'd,  but  in  wanton  riwlet*  wav*d. 
So  paas'd  ibey  naked  on,  nor  sbunn'd  tbe  ■ 
or  God  or  angels,  for  they  thought  no  ill : 


So  band  In  band  they  paaa'd.  the  lovetieat  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love's  embracea  met. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines 
which  follow,  wherein  they  are  described 
as  sitting  on  a  bed  of  flowers  by  the  side  of 
a  fountun,  amidst  a  mixed  assembly  of  ani- 
mals. 

The  speeches  of  these  two  first  lovers 
flow  eqtuUy  from  {mssion  and  sincerity. 
The  professions  they  make  to  one  another 
are  full  (^  warmth;  but  at  the  same  time 
founded  cm  truth.  In  a  word  they  are  tbe 
gallantries  of  Paradise: 

^Wben  Adam  first  of  men 

■Sole  partner  and  sole  port  of  aU  ttaeae  joys. 

Dearer  thyself  than  all : 

But  let  us  ever  praise  Him,  and  extol 
His  bounty,  following  onr  deligtatfol  Uak, 
To  prune  tbsae  growing  plants,  and  tend  these  flowiK 
Which  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet.' 
To  wbom  thus  Eve  reply'd.  '  O  thou,  for  whom 
And  from  wbom  I  was  form'd,  flesh  of  th]r  fleeta. 
And  witbout  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  fuide 
And  head,  what  thou  baat  aaid  is  Just  and  light, 
i^or  we  to  bim  indeed  all  praises  owe 
And  daily  thanks ;  I  etaieily,  who  eajoy 
So  flir  the  happier  lot,  ei^OTing  thee. 
Pre-eminent  qr  so  much  odd*,  while  tbon 
Like  conaoit  to  thyself  eanat  no  where  find.' dec 

The  remaining  part  of  Eve's  speech,  in 
which  she  gives  an  account  of  herself  upon 
her  first  creation,  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  brought  to  Adam,  is,  I  think,  as 
beautiful  a  passage  as  any  in  Milton,  or 
perhaps  in  any  Other  poet  whatsoever. 
These  passages  are  all  worked  tjff  with  so 
much  art,  tiiat  they  are  capable  of  ^easing 
the  most  delicate  reader,  witbout  offending 
tbe  most  severe. 

'That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  ataep^' te 
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A  poet  of  less  judgment  and  inrention 
than  this  great  author,  would  have  found 
it  very  dHBcolt  to  have  filled  these  tender 
Mrts  of  the  poem  with  sentiments  proper 
for  a  state  of  innocence;  to  have  deacrioed 
the  warmth  of  love,  and  the  professions  of 
it,  without  artifice  or  hyperodej  to  have 
made  the  man  speak  tlie  most  endearing 
thin^  without  descending  from  his  natural 
digmty,  and  the  woman  receiving  them 
without  departing  from  the  modestv  <rf'her 
character:  in  _a  word,  to  adjust  the  pre- 
rogatives of  wisdom  and  beauty,  and  make 
each  appear  to  the  other  in  its  proper  force 
and  loveliness.  This  nnitual  subordination 
of  the  two  sexes  is  wcaiderfiillv  kept  up  in 
the  whole  poem,  as  particularly  m  the 
speech  of  Eve  I  have  before  mentioned, 
and  upon  the  conduacm  of  it  in  the  fbllow- 
ing  lines: 

So  apalu  onr  gsneral  mother,  ud  Witlf  eye*    . 
Of  coi^unl  attrmction  aiireprov*d, 
And  Dieek  nirrender.  Inirefflbraciii(  leu'd 
On  oar  tirai  fttber ;  htirhervwelliiig  breut 
Naked  met  his,  uoder  tbe  flowing  fold 
Of  Iwr  loose  treieeshid;  be  in  detigbt 
Both  of  her  beaaty  and  ■obmiaiTe  diarmi 
Emil'd  with  laiieiior  lore. 

The  poet  adds,  that  the  devil  turned 
away  with  envy  at  the  right  of  so  much 
happiness. 

We  have  another  view  of  our  first  pa- 
rents in  their  evening  discourses,  which  is 
fiill  of  pleasing  images  and  sentiments  suit- 
able to  their  condition  and  characters.  The 
speech  of  Eve  in  particular,  is  dressed  up 
in  such  a  soft  and. natural  turn  of  words 
and.  sentiments,  as  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired. 

I  shall  close  my  reflections  upon  this 
book  with  observing  the  masterly  tranri- 
tion  which  the  poet  makes  to  their  evening 
worship  in  the  following  lines: 

TInu  at  Uieir  afaady  lodg^  arrir'd,  both  etood. 
Both  tuni'd,  and  under  open  slcr  odorM 
Tbe  God  that  made  both  •1^',  air.  earth,  and  beav^, 
WUch  they  beheld,  the  moon'i  reapleDdeBt  floba. 
And  sUrry  pole :  '  Thoa  also  mad'st  tbe  iUf  at, 
MatxT  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day,' Ac. 

Most  of  the  modem  heroic  poets  have 
imitated  the  ancients,  in  beginning  a  speech 
without  premising  that  the  person  said  thus 
or  thus;  bat  as  it  is  easy  to  imitate  the  an- 
aents  in  the  omission  of  two  or  three  words, 
it  requires  judgment  to  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  they  shall  not  be  miss«l,  and  that 
the  speech  may  begin  naturally  without 
them.  There  is  a  fine  instance  of  this  kind 
out  of  Homer,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter 
of  Longinus.  I,. 


Na  322.]    Monday,  March  10,  ir  11-12. 

'^— Ad  bamnm  nxaroit  gray!  dednclt  et  anglt. 

Ar.  .in  pMt.  V.  110. 

—fliisrwriiitf  feir  wal,  aid  bends  it  down  to  earth. 

J'twiidSL 

It  is  often  said,  afler  a  man  has  heard  a 
story  with  extTMrdinary  ciRMmatanc«%  •  It 


is  a  very  ^;ood  on^  if  it  be  true:'  but  as  for 
the  followmg  relation,  I  should  be  glad  were 
I  sure  it  were  felse.  It  is  told  with  such 
simplicity,  and  there  are  so  man^  artless 
touches  <»  distress  in  it,  that  I  fear  it  comes 
too  much  from  the  heart. 

'Mr.  SpECTATOK,-^Some  years  ^o  it 
happened  that  I  lived  in  the  same  house 
with  a  yotmg  gentleman  of  merit,  with 
whose  good  qualities  I  was  so  much  taken, 
as  to  make  it  my  endeavour  to  show  as 
many  as  I  was  aole  in  myself.  Familiar 
converse  improved  general  civilities  into 
an  unfeigned  passion  on  both  sides.  He 
watched  an  opportimitv  to  declare  himself 
to  me;  and  I,  who  could  not  expect  a  man 
of  so  great  an  estate  as  his,  received  his  ad- 
dresses in  such  terms,  as  gave  him  no  rea- 
son to  believe  I  was  displeased  with  them, 
though  I  did  nothing  to  make  him  think  me 
more  easy  than  was  decent  His  father  was 
a  very  hard  worldly  man,  and  proud;  so 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  he 
would  easily  be  brought  to  think  there  was 
any  thing  in  any  woman's  person,  or  cha- 
racter, that  could  balance  the  disadvantage 
of  an  unequal  fortune.  In  the  mean  time 
the  son  continued  his  application  to  me,  and 
omitted  no  occasion  of  demonstrating  the 
roost  disinterested  pasnon  imaginable  to 
me;  and  in  plain  direct  terms  offered  to 
marry  me  pnvately,  and  keep  it  so  till  he 
should  be  so  happy  as  to  gmn  his  father's 
approbation,  or  oecome  possessed  of  his 
estate.  I  {msncmately  loved  him,  and  yoa 
will  believe  I  did  not  deny  such  a  one  what 
was  my  interest  also  to  grant.  However,  I 
was  not  so  young  as  not  to  take  the  precau- 
tion of  carrying  with  me  a  faithful  servant, 
who  had  been  also  my  mother's  maid,  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony.  When  that  was 
over,  I  demanded  a  certificate  to  be  signed 
by  the  minister,  my  husband,  and  the  ser- 
vant I  just  now  spoke  of.  After  our  nup- 
tials, we  conversea  together  very  familiarly 
in  the  same  house;  but  the  restraints  we 
were  generally  under,  and  the  interviews 
we  had  being  stolen  and  interrupted,  made 
our  behaviour  to  each  other  have  rather 
the  impatient  fondness  which  is  visible  in 
lovers,  than  the  regular  and  gratified  affec- 
tion, which  is  to  be  observed  in  man  and 
wif^  This  observation  made  the  father 
very  anxious  for  his  son,  and  press  him  to 
a  match  he  had  in  his  eye  for  him.  To  re- 
lieve my  husband  from  this  importunity, 
and  conceal  the  secret  of  our  marriage, 
which  I  had  reason  to  know  would  not  oe 
long  in  my  power  in  town,  it  was  resolved 
that  I  shoula  retire  into  a  remote  place  in 
the  country,  and .  converse  tmder  feigned 
names  by  letter.  We  long  continued  this 
way  oi  commerce;  and  I  with  my  needle,  a 
few  books,  and  reading  over  and  over  my 
husband's  letters,  i>assed  my  time  in  a 
rengned  expectation  of  better  days.  Be 
pleased  to  take  notice,  that  within  four 
months  after  I  left  my  husband  I  was  deli- 
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Tcred  of  a  dsnghter,  who  died  wMiin  a  few 
hours  after  her  birth.  This  accident,  and 
the  retired  manner  of  Kfe  I  led,  gave  cri- 
minal hop>e8  to  a  neighboaringr  brute  of  a 
country  gentleman,  whose  folljr  was  the 
source  of  all  my  affliction.  This  rustic  is 
one  of  those  rich  clowns  who  supply  the 
want  of  all  manner  of  breeding  oy  the 
neglect  of  it,  and  with  noisy  mirth,  huf  im- 
derstanding  and  ample  fortune,  force  them- 
selves iipon  persons  and  things,  without  any 
sense  oTtime  ortdace.  The  poor  ignorant 
people  where  I  lay  concealed,  and  now 
passed  for  a  widow,  wondered  I  could  be 
so  shy  and  strange,  as  they  called  it,  to  the 
'squire;  and  were  bribed  by  him  to  admit 
him  whenever  he  thought  fit:  I  happened 
to  be  atting  in  a  little  pariour  whicn  be- 
longed to  my  own  part  of  the  house,  and 
musing  over  one  of^the  fondest  of  my  hus- 
band's letters,  in  which  I  always  kept  the 
certificate  of  my  marriage,  when  this  rode 
fellow  came  in,  and  with  the  nauseous  firnii- 
liarity  of  such  unbred  bnites  snatch^  the 
papers  out  of  my  Jiand.  I  was  imme^tdy 
under  so  great  a  concern,  that  I  threw  my- 
self at  his  feet,  and  begged  of  him  to  return 
them.  He,  with  the  same  otfious  pretence 
to  freedom  and  gaiety,  swore  he  Would  read 
them.  1  grew  more  importunate,  he  more 
carious,  till  at  last,  with  an  indignaticn 
arising  from  a  passion  I  then  first  disco- 
vered m  him,  he  threw  the  papers  into  the 
fire,  swearing  that  since  he  was  not  to  read 
them,  the  man  who  writ  them  should  never 
be  so  happjr  as  to  have  me  reld  them  over 
again.  It  is  inagnificant  to  tell  vou  my  tears 
and  reproaches  made  the  boisterous  calf 
leave  the  room  ashamed  and  out  of  coun- 
tenance, when  r  had  leisure  to  ruminate  on 
this  accident  with  more  than  ordinary  sor- 
row. However,  such  was  then  my  confi- 
dence in  my  husband,  that  I  writ  to  hhn 
the  misfortune,  and  desired  another  paper 
of  the  same  kind.  He  deferred  writing  two 
or  three  posts,  and  at  last  answered  me  in 
general,  that  he  could  not  then  send  me 
what  I  asked  for;  but  when  he  could  find  a 
proper  conveyance,  I  should  be  sure  to  have 
It  From  this  time  his  letters  were  jnore 
cold  every  day  than  otiier,  and,  as  he  grew 
indifferent  I  grew  jealous.  This  has  at  last 
brought  me  to  town,  where  I  find  boft  the 
witnesses  of  my  marriage  «iead,  and  that 
my  husband,  after  three  month's  cohd>ita- 
tion,  has  buried  a  young  lady  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  obedience  to  Us  iather.  bi  a  word 
he  shnns  and  disowns  me.  Should  I  come 
to  the  house  and  confront  him,  the  father 
would  join  in  supporting  him  against  me, 
though  he  believed  my  story;  should  I  talk 
it  to  the  wortd,  what  reparation  can  I  ex- 
pect for  an  injury  I  cannot  make  out.'  I 
believe  he  means  to  bring  me,  through  ne- 
cessity, to  resign  my  pretensitsis  to  him  for 
some  provisim  for  my  Kfe;  but  I  will  die 
first.  Pray  bid  him  remember  whaft  he  said, 
and  how  he  was  charmed  when  he  laughed 
at  the  heedless  discovery  I  often  madie  of 


m}-seU';  let  luitt  remember  how  awkTsard  I 
was  in  my  dissembled  indifference  towards 
him  before  company;  ask  him  how  I,  wha 
could  never  conceal  my  love  for  him,  at  his 
own requestcan  part  witlh  him  for  ever?  Oh, 
Mr.  Spectator,  sensible  spirits  know  no  in- 
difference in  marriage:  what  then  do  you 

think  is  my  piercing  affliction? ^I  leave 

you  to  represent  my  distress  your  own  way, 
m  which  I  desire  you  to  be  speedy,  if  voa 
have  compassion  for  innocence  exposed  to 
infamy.  OCTAVIA.' 

Na  323.]    TutKbty,  March  11.  iril-12. 

'  MTbdo  Tir,  umjuu  RBiniiift.  Firf. 

Bometinm  a  man,  ■omctinMt  a  wmiaii. 

Trk  journal  with  Which  I  presented  my 
reader  on  Tuesday  last  has  brought  me  in 
several  letters,  with  accounts  of  many  pri- 
vate lives  cast  into  that  form.  I  have  the 
•Rake's  Journal,'  the  'Sot's  Journal,'  the 
'Whoretnaster's  Journal,'  and,,  amon^  se- 
veral others,  a  very  curious  piece,  entitled, 
'  The  Journal  of  a  Mohock.'  By  theae  in- 
stances, I  find  that  the  intention  of  my  last 
Tuesdav's  paper  has  been  mistaken  by 
manv  ot  my  readers.  I  did  not  desi^  so 
mucK  to  expose  vice  as  idleness,  and  aimed 
at  those  parsons  who  passed  away  their 
time  rather  in  trifles  and  impertinence, 
than  in  crimes  and  immoralities.  Offences 
of  this  latter  kind  are  not  to  be  dallied  with, 
or  treated  in  so  ludicrous  a  manner.  In 
short,  my  journal  only  holds  up  folly  to  the 
light,  and  shows  the  disagreeableness  of 
such  actions  as  are  indifferent  in  them- 
selves, and  blaneable  only  as  they  proceed 
from  creatures  endowed  with  reason. 

My  foUowing  correspondent,  who  calb 
herself  Clarinda,  is  such  a  journalist  as  I 
require.  She  seems  by  her  letter  to  be 
placed  in  a  modish  state  of  indiBinence  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue,  and  to  be  susceptible 
of  dther,  were  there  proper  pains  taken 
with  her.  Had  her  journal  been  filled  with 
raHantries,  or  such  occurrences  as  had 
shown  her  whdly  divested  of  her  natural 
innocence,  notwithstanding  it  might  have 
been  more  pleasing  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  I  snould  not  have  published  it: 
but  as  it  is  only  the  jncture  aC  a  life  filled 
with  a  fashionable  kmd  of  gaiety  and  lazi- 
ness, I  shall  set  down  five  days  of  it,  as  I 
have  received  it  from  the  hand  of  my  hdr 
correspondent. 

'Dear  Mr.  Spectator, — Yon  havmg 
set  your  readers  an  exercise  in  one  of  your 
laat  we^'s  papers,  I  have  performed  mine 
according  to  vour  orders,  and  herewith 
send  it  you  endosed.  Yau  must  know,  Mr. 
Spectator,  that  I  am  a  madden  lady  of  a 
good  fortune,  who  have  had  several  matches 
offered  me  for  these  ten  years  last  past, 
and  have  at  present  warm  appKoraons 
made  to  me  by  '  a  very  pretty  fellow.'  As 
I  am  at  my  own  dimnsal,  I  came  op  to 
town  every  winter,  and  psM  my  time  m  it 
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after  the  manner  yon  will  find  in  the  follow- 
ing joamal,  which  I  began  to  write  the  very 
day  after  your  Spectator  upon  that  subject ' 

TuKSDAT  night  ■  Could  not  gjo  to  sleep 
tin  one  in  the  morning  for  thinking  of  my 
joanwl. 

Wednesday.  From  dght  till  ten.  Drank 
two  dishes  of  chocolate  in  bed,  and  fell 
adeep  af^  them. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Eat  a  slice  of  bread 
and  butter,  drank  a  dish  of  bohea,  and  read 
the  Spectator. 

From  deven  to  one.  At  my  toilette;  tried 
a  new  hood.  Gave  orders  for  Veny  to  be 
combed  and  washed.  Mem.  I  look  best  in 
blue. 

From  cme  till  half  an  hour  after  twa 
I>rove  to  the  'Change.  Cheapened  a  cou- 
ple of  fans. 

Till  four.  At  dmner.  Mem.  Mr.  Froth 
paased  by  in  his  new  liveries. 

From  four  to  six.  Dressed:  paid  a  visit  to 
old  lady  Blithe  and  her  rister,  having  before 
heard  {her  were  gone  out  of  town  that  day. 

From  SIX  to  eleven.  At  basset  Mem. 
Never  set  again  upon  the  ace  of  diamonds. 

THtJSSDAT.  From  eleven  at  night  to 
dght  in  the  morning.  Dreamed  that  I 
punted*  to  Mr.  Froth, 

From  dght  to  ten.  Chocolate.  Read  two 
acts  in  Aurengzebe  a-bed. 

From  ten  to  eleven.  Tea-table.  Sent  to 
borrow  lady  Faddle's  Cupid  for  Veny. 
Read  the  play-bills.  Recdved  a  letter  fiom 
Mr.  Froth.  Mem.  Locked  it  up  in  my 
strongbox. 

Rest  of  the  monung.  Fontange,  the  tire- 
woman, her  account  of  my  lady  Blithe's 
wash.  Broke  a  tooth  in  my  little  tort«»se- 
Ehdl  comb. 

Sent  Frank  to  know  how  my  lady  Hectic 
rested  alter  her  monkey's  l»ping  out  at 
window.  Lodtcd  pale.  Fontange  tells  me 
my  glass  is  not  true.    Dressed  by  three. 

From  three  to  four.  Dinner  cold  before 
I  sat  down. 

From  four  to  eleven.  Saw  company.  Mr. 
Froth's  opinion  of  Milton.  ICs  account  of 
the  M6ho(±s.  His  fiancy  of  a  pin-cushioi. 
Picture  in  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box.  Old  lady 
Faddle  promises  me  her  woman  to  cut  my 
hair.    Lost  five  guineas  at  crimp. 

Twelve  o'dock  at  night  Went  to  bed, 

Friday.  Eight  in  the  morning.  A-bed. 
Read  over  all  Mr,  Froth's  letters.    ~ 


Cupid 
Stayed  within  all  day,  not 


and  Venr. 

Ten  o'dock, 
at  home. 

From  ten  to  twdve.  In  conference  with 
my  mantua-maker.  Sorted  a  suit  ot  ribands. 
Bndce  my  blue  china  cup. 

From  twelve  to  one.  Shut  myself  op  in 
my  chamber,  practised  lady  Betty  Mode- 
ly's  8kuttle.t 

One  in  the  aftemoon.    Called  for  my 

*  A  Mna  In  tte  nine  of  bunt. 


flowered  handkerchief.  Worked  half  a  vio» 
let  leaf  in  it  Eyes  ached  and  bead  out  of 
order.  Threw  by  my  work,  and  read  over 
the  remaining  part  of  Aurengzebe. 

From  three  to  four.    Dined. 

From  four  to  twdve.  Changed  my  mind, 
dressed,  went  abroad,  and  played  at  crimp 
till  midnight  Found  Mrs.  Spitely  at  home. 
Ctsiversation:  Mrs.  Brilliant's  necklace 
false  stones.  Old  lady  Love-day  going  to 
be  married  to  a  young  fellow  tiiat  is  not 
wmtb  a  groat  Miss  True  gone  into  the 
country.  Tom  Townly  has  red  hair.  Mem. 
Mrs.  Spitdy  whispiered  in  my  ear,  that 
she  had  something  to  tell  me  about  Mr. 
Froth;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  true. 

Between  twelve  and  one.  Dreamed  that 
Mr.  Froth  lay  at  my  feet,  and  called  me 
Indamora. 

Saturday.  Rose  at  eight  o'dock  in  the 
morning.    Sat  down  to  my  toilette. 

From  dght  to  nine.  Shifted  a  patch  for 
half  an  hour  before  I  could  determine  it 
Fixed  it  above  my  left  eyebrow. 

From  nine  to  twdve.  Drank  my  tea,  and 
dressed. 

From  twelve  to  twa  At  chapel.  A  great 
deal  of  good  company.  Mem.  The  third 
air  in  the  new  opera.  Lady  Blithe  dressed 
firightfully. 

From  three  to  four.  Dined.  Miss  Kittv 
called  upon  me  to  go  to  the  opera  before  I 
was  risen  from  table. 

From  dinner  to  ax.  Drank  tea.  Turned 
off  a  footman  for  bdng  rude  to  Veny. 

Six  o'clock.  Went  to  the  opera.  I  did 
not  see  Mr.  Froth  till  the  beginning  of  the 
second  act  •  Mr.  Froth  talked  to  a  gentle- 
man in  a  black  wie;  bowed  to  a  lady  in  the 
front  box.  Mr.  Froth  and  his  friend  clap- 
ped Nicdini  in  the  third  act  Mr.  Froth 
cried  out '  Ancora.'  Mr.  Froth  led  me  to 
my  chair.    I  think  he  squeezed  my  hand. 

Eleven  at  night  Went  to  bed.  ^  Mdan- 
choly  dreams.  Methought  Nicdini  said  he 
was  Mr.  Froth. 

Sunday.    Indisposed. 

Monday.  Eight  o'clock.  Waked  by 
Miss  Kitty.  Aurengzebe  lay  upon  the 
chair  by  me.  Kitty  repeated  without  book 
^e  eight  best  lines  in  the  play.  Went  in 
our  mobs^  to  the  dumb  man,  according  to 
appdntment  Told  me  that  my  lover's 
name  began  with  a  G.  Mem.  The  coniu- 
rort  was  within  a  letter  of  Mr.  Froth's 
name,&c. 

'  Upon  looUngback  into  this  my  journal, 
I  find  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
I  pass  my  tine  well  or  ill;  and  indeed  never 
thought  of  conndermg  how  I  did  it  before  I 
perused  your  speculation  upon  that  subject. 
I  scarce  find  a  angle  action  in  these  five 
days  that  I  can  uoroughly  approve  o^ 
excepting  the  working  upon  the  violet-leaf, 
which  I  am  resolved  to  finish  the  first  day 


1  a  wrt  of  dnu  to  nunad. 
{  Oooun  CamptoU. 
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I  am  at  Idsure.  As  for  Mr.  Froth  and 
Veny,  I  did  not  think  they  toolc  up  so  much 
of  my  time  and  thoughts  as  I  find  they  do 
upon  ny  journal.  The  latter  of  them  I  wiU 
turn  off,  if  you  insist  upon  it;  and  if  Mr. 
Froth  does  not  bring  matters  to  a  conclu- 
sion very  suddenly,  I  will  not  let  my  life 
run  away  in  a  dream.  Your  humble  ser- 
vant, CLARINDA.' 

To  resume  one  of  the  morals  of  my  first 
paper,  and  to  confirm  Clarinda  in  her  good 
mclinations,  I  would  have  her  ctmsider 
what  a  pretty  figureshe  would  make  among 
posterity,  were  the  history  of  her  whole 
life  published  like  these  five  days  of  it.  I 
shall  conclude  my  paper  with  an  epitaph 
written  by  an  uncert^n  author  on  Sir  rhilip 
Sydney's  sister,  a  lady  who  seems  to  ha^ve 
been  of  a  temper  very  much  different  from 
that  of  Clarinda.  The  last  thought  of  it  is  so 
•very  noble,  that  I  dare  say  my  reader  will 
pardon  me  the  quotation. 

ON  THE  COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  PEM- 
BROKE. 

Underneath  thit  marble  beam 
Lie*  the  nibjeet  of  all  nbne,    ' 
Sidney's  siater,  Pembroke'!  moiber: 
Death,  ere  thou  batt  kill'd  another, 
Fair  and  learn'd  and  good  aa  abe. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 


Na  324.]   Wednesday,  March  12, 1711-12. 

O  curvtt  in  terria  aninuB,  et  cmleatinm  inaneel 

Pen.  Bat.  ii.  01. 
O  soola,  in  whom  no  heaTenly  fire  ia  fbund, 
Flat  minda,  and  ever  groyelling  on  the  ground!* 

I>rfi4%. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^The  materials  you 
have  collected  together  towards  a  general 
history  of  clubs,  makesobrightapartof  your 
speculations,  that  I  think  it  is  but  justice  we 
all  owe  the  learned  world,  to  furnish  you  with 
such  assistance  as  may  promote  that  useful 
work.  For  this  reason  I  could  not  forbear 
communicating  to  you  some  imperfect  in- 
formations of  a  set  of  men  (if  you  will  allow 
them  a  place  in  that  species  of  being)  who 
have  lately  erected  themselves  into  a  noc- 
turnal fraternity,  under  the  title  of  the 
Mohock-club,  a  name  borrowed  it  seems 
from  a  sort  of  cannibals  in  India,  who 
sabnst  by  plundering  and  devouring  all 
the  nations  about  them.  The  president  is 
styled,  '  Emperor  of  the  Mohocks;'  and  his 
arms  are  a  Turkish  crescent,  which  his  im- 
perial majesty  bears  at  present  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner  engraven  upon  his 
forehead.  Agreeable  to  their  name,  the 
avowed  design  of  their  institution  is  mis- 
chief; and  upon  this  foundation  all  their 
rules  and  orders  are  framed.  An  outrage- 
ous ambition  of  doing  all  possible  hurt  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  is  the  great  cement 
of  their  assembly,  and  the  only  qualification 

*  Hie  aotto  prefixed  to  thia  paper  <«  flUt,  ia  flvm 
Janiwl: 

Barti  Inter  n  convenit  nnia. 
Efea  btwi  with  bean  (gne. 


required  in  the  members.  In  order  to  exert 
this  principle  in  its  fiill  strength  and  per- 
fection, they  take  care  to  drink  themselves 
to  a  pitch,  that  is,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  attending  to  any  rotitions  of  reason  or 
humanity;  then  make  a  general  sally,  and 
attack  all  that  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
walk  the  streets  through  which  they  pa- 
trole.  Some  are  knocked  down,  others 
stabbed,  others  cut  and  cari>anadoed.  To 
put  the  watch  to  a  total  rout,  and  mortify 
some  ot  those  inoffensive  miUtia,  is  reckon- 
ed a  cou^  d' eclat.  The  particular  talents 
by  which  these  misanthropes  are  di^n- 
gulshed  from  one  another,  consist  in  the 
various  kinds  of  barbarities  which  they 
execute  upon  the  prisoners.  Some  are  ce- 
lebrated for  a  happy  dexterity  in  tipping 
the  lion  upon  them;  which  is  performed  by 
squeezing  the  nose  flat  to  the  face,  and 
boring  out  the  eyes  with  their  fingers. 
Others  are  called  the  dancing-masters,  and 
teach  their  scholars  la  cut  capers  by  run- 
ning swords  through  their  legs;  a  new  in- 
vention, whether  originally  French  I  cannot 
tell.  A  third  sort  are  the  tumblers,  whose 
office  is  to  set  women  on  their  heads,  and 
commit  certain  indecencies,  or  rather  bar- 
barities, en  the  limbs  which  they  expose. 
But  these  I  forbear  to  mention,  because  they 
cannot  but  be  very  shoclung  to  the  reader 
as  well  as  the  Spectator.  In  this  manner 
they  carry  on  a  war  against  mankind;  and 
by  the  standing  maxims  of  their  policv,  are 
to  enter  into  no  alliances  but  one,  ana  that 
is  offenave  and  defensive  with  all  bawdy- 
houses  is  general,  of  which  they  have  de- 
clared themselves  protectors  and  guaran- 
tees. 

'  I  must  own,  sir,  these  are  only  broken, 
incoherent  memoirs  of  this  wonderful  so- 
ciety; but  they  are  the  best  I  have  been  yet 
able  to  procure:  for,  being  but  of  late  esta- 
blished, it  is  not  ripe  for  a  just  histoiy;  and, 
to  be  serious,  the  chief  design  of  this  trou- 
ble is  to  hinder  it  from  everheing  so.  You 
have  been  pleased,  out  of  a  concern  for  the 
good  of  your  countrymen,  to  act,  under  the 
character  of  a  Spectator,  not  onlv  the 
part  of  a  looker-on,  but  an  overseer  of  their 
actions;  and  whenever  such  enormities  as 
this  infest  the  town,  we  immediately  fly  to 
you  for  redress.  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  some  thoughtless  youngsters,  out  of  a 
false  notion  of  bravery,  and  an  immoderate 
fcHidness  to  be  distinguished  for  fellows  of 
fire,  are  Insenably  hurried  into  this  sense- 
less, scandalous  project.  Such  will  pn>- 
bably  stand  corrected  by  your  reproofs, 
especially  if  you  inform  them,  that  it  is  not 
courage  tor  half  a  score  fellows,  mad  with 
wine  and  lust,  to  set  upon  two  or  three  so- 
berer than  themselves;  and  that  the  man 
ners  of  Indian  savages  are  not  becoming 
accompUshments  to  an  English  fine  gende- 
man.  Such  of  them  as  have  been  ouUies 
and  scowerers  of  a  lone  standing,'  and  are 

F-own  veterans  in  this  kind  of  service,  are» 
fear,  too  hardiened  to  receive  any  iinpie»- 
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sionB  from  your  admoaiitions.  But  I  beg 
you  would  recommend  to  their  perusal  your 
ninth  speculation.  They  may  there  be 
taught  to  take  warning  from  the  club  of 
duellists;  and  be  put  in  mind,  that  the  com- 
mon fate  of  those  men  of  honour  was,  to  be 
hanged.  I  am,  nr,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, PHILANTHROPO& 
'March  10,  ini-12.' 

The  following  letter  is  c^  a  quite  contrary 
nature;  but  I  add  it  here,  that  the  reader 
may  observe,  at  the  same  view,  how  ami- 
able ignorance  may  be,  when  it  is  shown  in 
its  simplicities;  aiid  how  detestable  in  bar- 
barities. It  is  written  by  an  honest  coun- 
tryman to  his  mistress,  and  came  to  the 
hands  of  a  lady  of  good  sense,  wrapped 
about  a  thread-paper,  who  has  long  kept 
it  by  her  as  an  image  of  artless  love. 

'  7b  her  I  very  much  rethect,  Mr*.  Mar- 
garet Clark. 

'  Lovely,  and  oh  that  I  could  write  loving, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Clark,  I  pray  you  let  affec- 
tion excuse  presumption.  Having  been  so 
happy  as  to  enjoy  the  nght  of  your  sweet 
countenance  ana  comely  body,  sometimes 
when  I  had  occaaon  to  buy  treacle  or 
Bquorish  powder  at  the  apothecary's  shop, 
I  am  so  enamoured  with  you,  that  I  can  no 
more  keep  close  my  flammg  desires  to  be- 
come your  servant*  And!  am  the  more 
bold  now  to  write  to  your  sweet  self,  be- 
cause I  am  now  my  own  man,  and  may  match 
where  I  please;  for  my  father  is  taken 
away,  ana  now  I  am  come  to  my  living, 
which  is  ten  yard  land,  and  a  house;  and 
there  is  never  a  yard  land,t  in  our  field,  but 
it  is  as  well  worth  ten  pounds  a  year  as  a 
thief  is  worth  a  halter,  and  all  my  brothers 
and  sisters  are  provided  for:  beddes,  I  have 
rood  household  stuff,  though  I  say  it,  both 
brass  and  pewter,  linens  and  woollens;  and 
though  my  house  be  thatched,  yet,  if  you 
and  1  match,  it  shall  go  hard  nut.  I  will 
have  one  half  of  it  slated.  If  you  think  well 
of  this  motion,I  will  wait  upon  you  as  soon  as 
my  new  clothes  are  made,  ana  hay  harvest 
is  m.  I  could,  though  I  say  it,  have  good 
.'  The  rest  is  torn  off;  and  posterity 
must  be  contented  to  know,  that  Mrs. 
Margaret  Clark  was  very  pretty;  but  are 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  name  of  her  lover. 

T. 


*  A  note  ia  Mr.Chalmen'iedition  of  the  Spectator  in- 
Ibrau  m,  tktt  thia  letter  waa  really  conveyed  in  tbe 
manner  here  mentioned  to  a  Mn.  Cole,  of  Nortluunp- 
ton :  tbe  writer  waa  a  gentleman  ortbe  name  of  Bullock: 
— the  part  torn  off  is  (iron  in  the  note  alluded  to  a< 

Adiowa:  ' good  matcbea  amongat  my  neifhboars. 

My  mother,  peace  be  with  her  soni  1  the  mod  oU  gen- 

lewomaa,  haa  left  me  good  stete  of  hoaaehold  linen  of 
her  own  apinning,  a  cheat  flill.  If  you  and  I  lay  oar 
Beana  together.  It  ahall  go  hard  but  I  will  pare  tbe 
war  to  do  welL  Tour  torTog  aerrant  till  death.  HIater 
Sabriel  Btlloek,  now  my  Ather  ia  dead.'  See  No.  39B.* 


t  A  yard  laiid  {wtrgf  UrT*\  in  some  counties, 
'  isaO  aeiea.  in  aome  M,  ana  in  otheia  SO 


eoBtaiaa 


idtULtg.    M.vm. 


^ 
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Quid  fhistra  simulacra  fbgacia  captasj 

^     Clued  petls,  est  nusquam:  quod  amat  arertere,  perdea^ 
Ista  repercusaa,  quam  cemit,  imaginis  umbra  est, 
Nil  habet  ista  sui :  tecum  venitque,  manetque; 
Tbciun  diacadet ;  si  tu  discedere  pomii. 

Ovii.  Ml.  lib.  iii.  432. 

[JiVsai  a$  fM*  (f  Akreismu.] 

What  eonld,  (bad  yonth,  this  heljAeaa  passion  move  I 

What  kindled  in  thee  this  un  pi  tied  love? 

Thy  own  warm  Muah  within  the  water  glows; 

With  thee  tbe  colour'd  shadow  comes  and  goes ; 

Its  empty  being  on  thyself  relies: 

Stop  thou  aaidO)  and  tin  frail  charmer  diea.—<fddiwii. 

Will  Honetcomb  diverted  .us  last  night 
with  an  account  of  a  yoiui^  fellow's  first  dis- 
covering his  passion  to  his  mistress.  The 
voung  laidy  was  one,  it  seems,  who  had  long 
before  conceived  a  fetvourable  opinion  of 
him,  and  was  still  in  hopes  that  ne  would 
some  time  or  other  make  his  advances.  As 
he  was  me  day  talking  with  her  in  com- 
pany of  her  two  sisters,  the  conversation 
happening  to  turn  upon  love,  each  of  the 


young  ladies  was,  by  way  of  raillery,  recom- 
men£ng  a  wife  to  him ;  when,  to  the  no  small 
surprise  of  her  who  languished  for  him  in 
secret,  he  told  them,  with  a  more  than  or- 
dinary seriousness,  that  his  heart  had  been 
long  engaged  to  one  whose  name  he  thought 
himself  obliged  in  hwiour  to  conceal;  But 
that  he  could  show  her  picture  in  the  lid  of 
his  snuff-box.  The  young  lady,  who  found 
hersdf  most  sensibly  touched  by  this  con- 
fesaon,  took  the  first  opportunity  that  of- 
fered of  snatching  his  box  out  of  his  hand. 
He  seemed  denrous  of  recovering  it;  but 
finding  her  resolved  to  look  into  the  lid, 
begged  her,  that,  if  she  should  happen  to 
know  the  person,  she  would  not  reveal  her 
name.  Upon  carrying  it  to  the  window, 
she  was  very  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
there  was  nothing  within  the  lid  but  a  little 
looking-glass;  on  which,  after  she  had 
viewed  her  own  face  wiUi  more  pleasure 
than  she  had  ever  done  before,  she  return- 
ed the  box  with  a  smile,  telling  him  she 
could  not  but  admire  his  choice. 

Will,  fancying  that  this  story  took,  im- 
mediately fell  into  a  dissertation  on  the 
usefulness  of  looking-glasses;  and,  applying 
himself  to  me,  asked  if  there  were  any 
looking-glasses  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  for  that  he  had  often  observ- 
ed, in  the  translations  of  poems  out  of  those 
lanpiuages,  that  people  generally  talked  of 
seemg&emselvesiaweUs,  fountains,  lakes, 
and  nvers.  Nay,  says  he,  1  remember  Mr. 
Dnrden,  in  his  Ovid,  tells  us  of  a  swinging 
fellow,  called  Polypheme,  that  made  use 
of  the  sea  for  his  looking-glass,  and  could 
never  dress  himself  to  advantage  but  in  a 
calm. 

My  fiiend  Will,  to  show  us  the  whole 
compass.of  his  learning  upon  tins  subject, 
further  informed  us,  that  there  were  still 
severed  nations  in  the  world  so  very  barba- 
rous as  not  to  have  any  looking-glasses 
among  them;  and  that  he  had  lately  read 
a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  in  which  it  is 
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aaid  that  the  ladies  of  Cluli  always  dressed 
their  heads  over  a  basin  of  waterl 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  my  account 
of  Will's  last  night's  lecture  on  these  na- 
tural mirrors,  as  it  seems  to  bear  some 
relation  to  the  following  letter,  which  I  re- 
c«ved  the  day  before. 

'  Sir,— I  have  read  your  last  Saturday's 
observations  on  the  fourth  book  of  Milton 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  hidden  moral  which  you 
have  taken  notice  of  in  several  parts  of  the 
I>oem.  The  design  of  this  letter  is  to  de- 
sire yoar  thoughts^  whether  there  may  not 
also  be  some  moral  couched  under  that 
place  in  the  same  book,  where  the  poet  lets 
us  know,  that  the  first  woman  immediately 
after  her  creation  ran  to  a  looking-glass,  and 
became  so  enamoured  of  her  own  face,  that 
she  had  never  removed  to  view  any  of  the 
other  works  of  nature,  had  she  not  been 
led  off  to  a  man?  If  you  think  fit  to  set 
down  the  whole  passage  from  Milton,  vour 
readers  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves, 
and  the  quotation  will  not  a  little  contribute 
to  the  fining  up  of  your  paper.  Your  hum- 
ble servant,  R.  T.' 

The  last  con«dcration  urged  by  my 
querist  is  so  strong,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
closing  with  it  The  passage  he  alludes  to 
is  part  of  Eve's  speecn  to  Adam,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  whole 
poem: 

*  That  itj  I  oft  ramemlwr,  wtwn  fhim  ilcep 
I  lint  (walc'd,  ind  found  myielf  repoc'd 
Under  a  iihade  ofilowera,  much  wond'rinf.  when 
And  what  I  wu,  whence  hither  brou|ht,  and  how. 
Not  diftant  ftr  from  tbenee  a  murmuriaf  toiud 
Of  waten  imied  from  a  cave,  and  qireaa 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  and  stood  nnmoT'd 
Pure  as  th'  exjianas  of  heaven :  I  thither  went 
With  nnexpenenc'd  thonaht,  and  laid  ma  down 
On  the  gnen  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  ne  seem'd  another  sky. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look.  Just  opposll*, 
A  shape  within  the  watery  (learn  appear'd, 
Bendinf  to  look  on  me ;  I  started  back. 
It  started  back ;  but  pleas'd  I  soon  retuni'd, 
Pleas'd  it  retum'd  as  soon  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  lere :  there  I  had  lli'd 

g'ine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  vain  desire, 
ad  not  a  voice  thus  wam'd  me :  "  What  thon  seest. 
What  there  thou  seest,  <hlr  crtaura,  is  thyself ; 
With  thee  it  came  and  ines;  but  fbllowme. 
And  I  will  brini  thee  where  no  shadow  st^ 
Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 
Whose  image  thou  art,  him  thou  shall  eqjoy, 
.   Ineeparably  thine ;  to  Urn  shall  bear 
Mallitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  call'd 
Molher  of  human  race."   What  eouM  I  do. 
But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  ledt 
Till  I  espyd  thee,  (Ur  indeed  and  tall. 
Under  a  plantain ;  yet,  methougbt,  leas  lUr, 
I<ess  winning  soft,  less  amiaUy  mild. 
Than  that  smooth  watery  Image :  back  I  tara'd ; 
Thou  following  ciy'dst  alood,  "  Return,  fUr  Eve  I 
Whom  fly'st  thou  7  Whom  thoo  fly'st,  of  him  thog  art. 
His  flesh,  his  bone ;  to  give  thee  being,  I  lent 
Oat  of  my  side  to  thee,  neaiest  my  heart, 
Bubattntiil  Uft,  to  have  thee  by  my  aide. 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear : 
Partofmysoul,  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim. 
My  other  half!"— With  that  thy  gMstle  hand 
Belx'd  mine ;  I  yielded,  and  trom  that  tiaaae* 
How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manly  grsce 
And  wisdom,  which  alons  is  truly  fUr.* 

■onakaoargaaeralBMitha 
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Na  326.]    Friday,  March  14,  1711-12. 

Inelusam  Danaen  tnrris  abenea, 
Robnsl«|ne  fores,  et  vigilum  canom 
Tristes  excubia  munierant  satis 

Noctumis  ab  adulteris: 
8i  non Ar.  Lib.  iU.  Od.  xrl.  I. 

Of  watchful  dots  an  odious  ward 

Riiht  wsU  one  hapless  virgin  guaid, 

When  in  a  tower  of  brass  hnmuTd, 

By  mighty  bars  of  steel  eeeur'd. 

Although  by  mortal  rake-hells  lewd 

With  all  their  midnight  arts  pursu'd. 

Bad  not Fraaeit,  vol.  U.  pi  T7. 

ADAPTED. 
Be  to  her  (hulls  a  tittle  Mind, 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind. 
And  clap  your  padlock  go  her  mlBd.— Padbek. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — Your  correspon- 
dent's letter  relating  to  fortune-hunters, 
and  your  subsequent  discourse  upon  it, 
have  given  me  encouragement  to  send  you 
a  state  of  my  case,  by  which  you  will  see, 
that  the  matter  complained  of  is  a  common 
grievance  botl>  to  city  and  countiy. 

'  I  am  a  country-gentleman  of  between 
five  and  ax  thousand  a  year.  It  is  my  mis- 
fortune to"have  a  very  ftie  park  and  an  only 
daughter;  upon  which  account  I  have  been 
so  plagued  with  deer-stealers  and  fops,  that 
for  these  four  years  past  I  have  scarce  en- 
joyed a  moment's  rest.  I  look  upon  my- 
self to  be  in  a  state  of  war;  and  am  forced 
to  keep  as  constant  watch  in  my  seat,  as  a 
governor  would  do  that  commanded  a  town 
on  the  frontier  of  an  enemy's  country.  I 
have  indeed  pretty  well  secured  my  park, 
having  for  this  purpose  provided  myself  of 
four  keepers,  who  are  left-handed,  and 
handle  a  quarter-staff  beyond  any  other  fel- 
lows in  the  country.  And  for  the  guard  of 
my  house,  besides  a  band  of  poisioner  ma 
trons  and  an  old  maiden  relation  whom  I 
keep  on  constant  duty,  I  have  blunder- 
busses always  charged,  and  fox-gins  plant- 
ed in  private  places  about  my  garden,  of 
which  I  have  given  frequent  notice  in  the 
neighbourhood;  vet  so  it  is,  that  in  spite  of 
all  my  care,  I  snail  every  now  and  then 
have  a  saucy  rascal  ride  by,  reconnoitering 
(as  I  think  you  call  it)  under  my  windows, 
as  sprucely  dressed  as  if  he  were  going  to  a 
ball.  I  am  aware  of  this  way  of  attacking 
a  mistress  on  horseback,  having  heard  that 
it  is  a  common  practice  in  Spain;  and  have 
therefore  taken  care  to  remove  my  daugh- 
ter from  the  road-side  of  the  house,  and  to 
lodge  her  next  the  garden.  But  to  cut  short 
my  story:  What  can  a  man  do  after  all  f 
I  durst  not  stand  for  member  of  parliament 
last   election,  for  fear  of  some  ill  conse- 

fuence  from  my  being  off  my  post  What 
would  therefore  deare  of  you  is,  to  pro- 
mote a  project  I  have  set  on  toot,  and  upon 
which  I  have  written  to  some  of  my  friends: 
and  that  is,  that  care  may  be  taken  to  se- 
cure our  daughters  by  law,  as  well  as  our 
deer;  and  that  some  honest  gentleman,  of 
a  public  spirit,  would  move  for  leave  to 
brmg  in  a  Dili  for  the  better  pieserving  of 
the  female  game.  I  am,  rir,  your  humble 
servant' 
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•Mne-End-Green,  March  6,  ini-12. 

♦Mr.  Spectator, — Here  is  a  yoong 
msiti  walks  by  our  door  every  day  about  the 
dnsk  of  the  evening.  He  looks  up  at  my 
window,  as  if  to  see  me;  and  if  I  steal  to- 
wards it  to  peep  at  him,  he  turns  another 
way,  and  looks  fnghtened  at  finding  what 
he  was  lookin|;  for.  The  air  is  veiry  cold; 
and  pray  let  him  know,  that  if  he  knocks  at 
the  door  he  will  be  carried  to  the  parlour 
fire,  and  I  will  come  down  soon  after,  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  break  his  mind. 

'  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
'  M.\RY  COMFIT. 

'If  I  observe  he  cannot  speak.  111  nve 
him  time  to  recover  himself,  and  ask  him 
howhedoeSi' 

'  Dear  Sir,— I  beg  you  to  print  this 
without  delay,  and  by  the  first  opportunity 
give  us  the  natural  causes  of  longing  in  wo- 
men; or  put  me  out  of  fear  that  my  wife  will 
one  time  or  other  be  delivered  of  some- 
thing as  monstrous  as  any  thing  that  has 
yet  appeared  to  the  world;  for  they  say  the 
child  is  to  bear  a  resemblance  of  what  was 
desired  by  the  mother.  I  have  been  mar- 
ried upwards  of  six  yc^rs,  have  had  four 
children,  and  my  wife  is  now  big  with  the 
fifth.  The  expenses  she  has  put  me  to,  in 
procuring  what  she  has  longed  for  during 
ner  pregnancy  with  them,  would  not  only 
have  handsomely  defrayed  the  charges  of 
the  month,  but  d  their  education  too:  her 
fancy  being  so  exorbitant  for  the  first  year 
or  two,  as  not  to  confine  itself  to  the  usual 
objects  of  eatables  and  drinkable^  but  run- 
lung  out  after  equipages  and  furniture,  and 
the  like  extravagances.  To  trouble  you 
<nily  with  a  few  of  them:  when  she  was 
with  child  of  Tom,  my  eldest  son,  she 
came  home  me  day  just  feinting,  and  told 
me  she  had  been  visiting  a  relation,  whose 
husband  had  made  her  a  present  of  a  cha- 
riot and  a  stately  pair  of  horses;  and  that 
she  was  positive  she  could  not  breathe  a 
week  longjer,  unless  she  took  the  air  in  the 
fellow  to  It  of  her  own  within  that  time. 
This,  rather  than  lose  an  heir,  I  readily 
complied  with.  Then  the  furniture  of  her 
best  room  must  be  instantly  changed,  or 
she  should  mark  the  child  with  some  of  the 
frightfiil  figures  in  the  <dd  fashioned  tapes- 
try. Well,  the  upholsterer  was  called,  and 
her  lon^K  saved  that  bout.  When  she 
went  with  Molly  she  had  fixed  her  mind 
upon  a  new  set  of  plate,  and  as  much  china 
as  would  have  furnished  an  Indian  shop: 
these  also  I  cheerfiilly  granted,  for  fear  of 
being  father  to  an  Indian  pagod.  Hitherto 
I  found  her  demands  rose  upon  everv  ac- 
cession; and  had  she  gone  on,  I  haa  been 
ruined:  but  by  gtxid  fortune,  with  her  third, 
which  was  Peggy,  the  height  of  her  imagi- 
nation came  down  to  the  comer  of  a  venison 
pasty,  and  brought  her  once  even  upon  her 
knees  to  gnaw  otrthe  ears  of  a  pig  from  the 
spit  The  gratifications  of  her  palate  were 
eaMlypreferredtothoseof  her  vanity;  and 


sometimes  a  partridge,  or  a  quail,  or  a 
wheatear,  or  the  pestle  of  a  lark,  were 
cheerfully  purchased;  nay,  I  could  be  con- 
tented though  I  were  to  feed  her  with 
green  peas  m  April,  or  cherries  in  May. 
But  with  the  babe  she  now  goes,  she  is 
turned  giri  again,  and  fallen  to  eating  of 
chalk,  pretending  it  will  make  the  child's 
skin  white;  and  nothing  will  serve  her  but 
I  iftust  bear  her  company,  to  prevent  its 
having  a  shade  of  my  brown.  In  this,  how- 
ever, I  have  ventured  to  deny  her.  No 
longer  ago  than  yesterday,  as  we  were 
coming  to  town,  she  saw  a  parcel  of  crows 
so  heartily  at  breakfast  upon  a  piece  of 
horse-flesa,  that  she  had  an  invindble  de- 
sire to  partake  with  them,  and  (to  my  in- 
finite surprise)  begged  the  coachman  to  cut 
her  off  a  slice,  as  if  it  were  for  himself, 
which  the  fellow  did;  and  as  soon  as  she 
came  home,  ^e  fell  to  it  with  such  an  ap- 
petite, that  she  seemed  rather  to  devour 
than  eat  it  What  her  next  sally  will  be  I 
cannot  guess,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  my 
request  to  vou  is,  that  if  there  be  any  way 
to  come  at  mese  wild  unaccountable  rovings 
of  imagination  by  reason  and  argument, 
you  would  speedily  afford  us  your  assist- 
ance. This  exceeds  the  grievance  of  pin- 
money;  and  I  think  in  every  settlement 
there  ought  to  be  a  clause  inserted,  that  the 
father  should  be  answeraUe  for  tiie  long- 
ings of  his  daughter.  But  I  shall  impa- 
tiently expect  your  thoughts  in  this  matter; 
and  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most 
faithful  humble  servant,  T.  B. 

'Let  me  know  whether  you  think  the 
next  child  will  love  horses  as  much  as 
MoUy  does  chinap-ware. '  T. 


Na  327.]    Saturday,  March  15,  ir  11-12. 

Mijor  rernm  miU  BMCitur  ordo. 

FtTf.  JK*.  Tit.  43. 
A  Uu^T  Kem  of  action  ii  diiplay'd. — Drfign. 

We  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book,  how 
the  evil  spirit  practised  upcm  Eve  as  she 
lay  asleep,  in  order  to  inspire  her  with 
thoughts  of  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition. 
The  author,  who  shows  a  wonderful  art 
throughout  his  whole  poem,  in  preparing 
the  reader  for  the  several  occurrences  that 
arise  in  it,  founds,  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned circumstance,  the  first  part  of  the 
fifth  book.  Adam,  upon  his  awaking,  finds 
Eve  still  asleep,  with  an  unusual  discom- 
posure in  her  looks.  The  posture  in  which 
ne  regards  her  is  described  with  a  tender- 
ness not  to  be  expressed,  as  the  whisper 
with  which  he  awakens  her  is  the  softest 
that  ever  was  conveyed  to  a  lover's  ear. 

His  wonder  wu,  to  And  unwaken'd  Ere 
With  treawa  diMompoa'd,  and  glowing  cheek, 
Aa  throuah  unquiet  real :  lie  on  ilia  aide 
Leaning  nair-raia'd,  with  looka  of  cordial  ion 
Hung  over  her  anamonr'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
8hot  forth  peculiar  grace* ;  then,  with  voice 
Mild  aa  when  Zaphyraa  on  flora  toaathea. 
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fler  kuid  toft  Mnehinc,  wUfpafd  thui ;  ■  Avtka, 
My  hire*!,  my  Mpous'il,  my  laUM  (bund, 
Heaven's  l«sl  be«t  ctft.  ray  ever  new  delicht  1 
Awake :  the  morninf  •tainet,  «Dd  the  (Vera  field 
Oalle  uf ;  we  loae  the  prioie,  to  mark  how  tpriiif 
Our  tender  planta,  bow  blows  the  citron  trove, 
What  drope  the  myrrb.  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
How  nature  painu  ber  coloun ,  how  the  bee 
0ita  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet.* 

Such  whispering  wak'd  her,  but  with  startled  «7e 
On  Adam,  whom  embraci  ng,  tbuB  she  snake : 

'  O  soul,  in  whom  ray  tboughla  find  all  fepoaa. 
My  glory,  my  perfection  I  glad  laee 
Tsy  fkee,  and  morn  returfd  ■' 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  MUton,  in 
the  conferences  between  Adam  and  Eve, 
had  his  eye  very  frequently  upon  the  book 
<Kr  Canticles,  in  which  there  is  a  noble  spirit 
of  eastern  poetry,  aad  very  often  not  unlike 
■what  we  meet  with  in  Homer,  who  is  ge- 
nerally placed  near  the  ag^  of  Solomon.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  but  the  poet  in 
the  preceding  speech  remembered  those 
two  passages  which  are  «poken  on  the  like 
occasion,  and  filleil  with  the  same  pleasing 
images  of  nature. 

'  My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me. 
Rise  up,  my  love,  my  f^r  one,  and  come 
Awayl  for,  lo!  the  wmter  is  past,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  app^  on 
the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singine  of  birds  is 
come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard 
in  our  land.  The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her 
jgreen  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender 
grapes  give  a  good  smelly  Arise,  my  love, 
jny  fair  one,  and  come  away! 

*  Come,  my  beloved!  let  us  go  forth  into 
the  field,  let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vine- 
yards, let  us  see  if  the  vine  nourish,  whe- 
ther the  tender  grapes  appear,  and  the 
fxtmegranates  bud  forth. ' 

His  preferring  the  garden  of  E^en  tothat 


Where  the  sapient  king 

fleU  dallianca  with  his  Air  EoFptiao 

jikows  -that  the  poet  had  this  deUgfatfiil 
«cene  in  his  mind. 

Eve's  dream  is  full  c(  those  high  concdts 
engendering  pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the 
devil  endeavoured  to  instil  into  her.  Of 
this  kind  is  that  part  of  it  where  she  fancies 
tierself  awakened  by  Adam  in  the  following 
lieautifdl  linesf 

'Wkyaleep'stthoa,  Eve?  Now  (a  the  pleuaat  ttme. 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yield* 
-To  the  night-warbUng  bird,  that  now  awak* 
Tuaea  sweetest  hit  love-labour'd  ioag :  now  reigaa 
Full-orb'd  the  moon,  and  with  more  peasing  ligbt 
Shadowy  seUolTitaeAKe  of  things.    In  vain, 
f  f  none  lenrd.    Beav'o  waket  with  all  hit  eyat. 
Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  nature't  desire. 
In  whoee  tight  (II  things  Joy,  with  ravisbnent. 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gtae.' 

An  injudifious  poet  would  have  made 
Adara  tmk  through  the  whole  work  in  such 
sentiments  as  these;  but  flattery  and  false- 
hood are  not  the  courtship  of  Milton's 
Adam,  and  could  not  be  heard  by  Eve  in 
her  ttaXit  of  innocence,  excepting  only  in  a 
dream  produced  on  purpose  to  taint  her 
imag^ation.  Other  vain  sentiments  of  Uie 
«ame  kind,  in  this  relation  of  her  dream, 
will  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  Though 
the  catastrophe  of  the  poem  is  finely  pre- 


saged on'  this  occaaon,  the  particulars  of  it 
are  so  artfiilly  shadowed,  that  they  do  not 
anticipate  the  story  which  follows  in'  the 
ninth  Dook.  I  shall  only  add,  that  though 
the  vision  itself  is  founaed  upon  truth,  the 
circumstances  of  it  are  fiill  of  that  wildness 
and  inconastency  which  are  natural  to  a 
dream.  Adam,  conformable  to  his  superior 
character  for  -msdom,  instructs  and  com- 
forts Eve  upon  this  occauoo: 

So  cheer'd  he  his  fhir  spouse,  and  ahe  wai  cheet^ 
But  tilently  a  gentle  tear  let  All 
From  eitber  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair; 
Two  other  precioui  dropt,  thii  ready  stood 
Each  in  their  cryttal  tluiee,  ho,  ere  they  fbll, 
Kitt'd,  at  the  graekwa  tint  of  tweet  reraorta 
And  piout  a#e,  that  feard  to  have  offended. 

The  morning  hymn  is  written  in  imitation 
of  one  of  those  psalms  where,  in  the  over- 
flowings of  gratitude  and  pnuse,  the  psalm- 
ist calls  not  only  upon  the  angels,  but  upon 
the  most  conspicuous  parts  ofthe  inanimate 
creation,  to  Join  with  him  in  extoUine  thdr 
cominon  Maker.  Invocations  cf  this  na- 
ture fill  the  mind  with  glorious  ideas  of 
God's  works,  and  awaken  that  divine  en- 
thusiasm which  is  so  natural  to  devotioD. 
But  if  this  calling  upon  the  dead  parts  of 
nature  is  at  all  times  a  proper  kind  of  wor- 
ship, it  was  in  a  pecuhar  manner  suitable 
to  our  first  parents,  who  had  the  creation 
fresh  upon  their  minds,  and  had  not  seen 
the  various  dispensations  <rf  Providence, 
nor  consequendy  could  be  acquainted  with 
those  many  topics  of  praise  which  might 
afford  matter  to  the  devotions  of  their  pos- 
terity. I  need  not  remark  the  beautiful 
spirit  of  poetry  which  runs  through  this 
whole  hymn,  nor  the  holiness  of  that  reso- 
lution with  which  it  concludes. 

Ha^g  already  mentioned  those  speechea 
wMch  are  assigned  to  the  persons  in  thia 
poem,  I  proceed  to  the  description  which 
the  poet  gives  of  Raphael.  His  depar- 
ture from  before  the  throne,  and  his  flight 
through  the  choirs  of  angels,  is  findv  ima- 
gined. As  Milton  every  where  fiUa  his 
poem  with  circumstances  that  are  marvel- 
lous and  astonishing,  he  describes  the  gate 
of  heaven  as  framed  after  such  a  manner 
that  it  opened  of  itself  upon  the  approach 
of  the  angel  who  was  to  pass  thnx^ih  it. 


-Till  at  the  gale 


Of  heaVn  arriv'd,  the  gate  telt<>  pen'd  widt. 
On  golden  hlnget  taming,  at,  by  work 
Divine,  the  tovtreifn  Artbilaet  had  fram'd. 

The  poet  here  seems  to  have  regarded 
two  or  three  passages  in  the  I8th  ICad,  as 
that  in  particular  where,  speaking  of  Vul- 
can, Homer  says  that  he  had  made  twenty 
tripiods  running  on  golden  wheels;  which, 
upon  oecaaon,  might  go  of  themselves  to 
the  assembly  of  the  gpc^  and,  when  there 
was  no  more  use  for  them,  return  again 
^er  the  same  manner.  Scaliger  has  ral- 
lied Homer  very  severely  upon  this  point, 
M  M.  Dacier  has  endeavoured  to  defend  it. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  whether,  is 
this  particular  of  Homer*  the  nwrvdlow 
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does  not  lose  right  oj^e  probable.  As  the 
miraculous  workmanship  of  Milton's  gates 
is  not  so  extraordinary  as  this  of  the  tripods, 
so  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not  have  men- 
tioned it,,  had  he  not  been  supported  in  it 
by  a  passage  in  the  Scripture  wliich  speaks 
of  wheels  m  heaven  that  had  life  in  them, 
and  moved  of  themselves,  or  stood  still,  in 
conformity  with  the  cherubims,  whom  they 
accompanied. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  this 
circumstance  in  his  thoughts;  because  in 
the  following  book  he  describes  the  cha- 
riot of  the  Messiah  with  living  wheels,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  ib  Ezduel's  vision : 


-Forth  nuli'd  with  whirlwind  toiind 


Tbe  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 

Flashing  thicli  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  nndnwa, 

Ilaeir  instinct  wim  spirit. 

I  question  not  but  Bossu,  and  the  two 
Daciers,  who  are  for  vindicating  every 
ttung  that  is  censured  in  Homer,  by  some- 
thing parallel  in  holv  writ,  would  have 
been  very  well  pleased  had  they  thought  of 
confrontmg  Vulcan's  tripods  with  Ezekiel's 
wheels. 

Raphael's  descent  to  the  earth,  with  the 
figure  of  bis  person,  is  represented  in  very 
lively  colours.  Several  of  the  French, 
Italian,  and  English  poets,  have  given  a 
loose  to  their  imaginations  in  the  description 
of  angels;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  any  so  finely  drawn,  and  so  con- 
formable to  the  notions  which  are  given  of 
them  in  Scripture,  as  this  in  Milton.  After 
having  set  liim  forth  in  all  his  heavenly 
plumage,  and  represented  him  as  ali^htea 
upon  the  earth,  the  poet  concludes  his  de- 
scription with  a  circumstance  which  is  alto- 
gether new,  and  imagined  wiih  the  greatest 
strength  of  fancy. 

Like  Maia's  son  he  atood, 

And  shook  his  plumes,  that  beaTenly  fragrance  fiU'd 
The  circuit  wine 

Raphael's  reception  of  the  guardian  an- 
gels, his  passing  through  the  wilderness  of 
sweets,  his  distant  appearance  to  Adam, 
have  all  the  fX^xs  that  poetry  is  capable 
of  bestowing.  The  author  afterwards  ^ves 
us  a  particular  description  of  Eve  in  her 
domestic  employments: 

So  mj'ing,  witbdesnatchfiil  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  Intent, 
What  clnies  to  choose  for  delicacy  heat, 
Wliat  order,  so  contriv'd.  as  not  lo  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  join'd,  inelegant,  but  bring 
TUte  aner  laste.  npheld  with  kindliest  change; 
Bestirs  her  then,  *c. 

Though  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the 
same  book,  the  subject  is  only  the  house- 
wifery of  our  first  parent,  it  is  set  oflF  with  so 
many  pleasing  images  and  strong  expres- 
rions,  as  make  it  none  of  the  least  agreeable 
parts  in  this  divine  work. 

The  natural  majesty  of  Adam,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  his  submissive  behaviour  to 
the  superior  being  who  had  vouchsafed  to 
be  his  guest;  the  solemn  '  hail'  which  the 
angel  bestows  upon  the  mother  of  mankind. 


with  the  figure  of  Eve  ministering  at  the 
table;  are  circumstances  which  deserve  to 
be  admired. 

Raphael's  behaviour  is  every  way  suit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  that 
character  of  a  sociable  spirit  with  which 
the  author  has  so  judiciously  introduced 
him.  He  had  received  instructions  to  con- 
verse with  Adam,  as  one  friend  converses 
with  another,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  ene- 
my, who  was  contriving  his  destruction: 
accordingly,  he  is  represented  as  sitting 
down  at  table  witii  Adam,  and  eating  of 
the  fhiits  of  Paradise.  The  occasion  na- 
turally leads  him  to  his  discourse  on  the 
food  of  angels.  After  having  thus  entered 
into  conversation  with  man  upon  more  in 
different  subjects,  he  warns  him  of  his  obe 
dience,  and  makes  a  natural  transition  tr 
the  history  of  that  angel  who  was  employed 
in  the  circumvention  of  our  first  parents. 

Had  I  followed  Monaeur  Bossu's  method 
in  my  first  paper  on  Milton,  I  should  have 
dated  the  action  of  Paradise  Lost  from  the 
berinning  of  Raphael's  speech  in  this  book, 
as  ne  supposes  the  action  of  the  ^neid  to 
begin  in  the  second  book  of  that  poem.  I 
could  allege  many  reasons  for  my  drawing 
the  action  of  the  JEneid  rather  from  its  im- 
mediate beginning  in  the  first  book,  than 
from  its  remote  beginning  in  the  second; 
and  show  why  I  have  considered  the  sack- 
ing of  Troy  as  an  episode,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  word.  But  as 
this  w(wld  be  a  dry  unentertaining  piece 
of  criticism,  and  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
those  who  have  read  my  first  paper,  I  shall 
not  enlarge  upon  it.  Whichsoever  of  the 
notions  be  true,  the  unity  of  Milton's  ac- 
tion is  preserved  according  to  either  of 
them;  whether  we  consider  the  fall  of  man 
in  its  immediate  beginning,  as  proceeding 
from  the  resolutions  taken  in  the  infernal 
council,  or,  in  its  more  remote  beginning,  as 
proceeding  from  the  first  revolt  of  the  an- 
gels in  heaven.  The  occaraon  which  Mil- 
ton assigns  for  this  revolt,  as  it  is  founded 
on  hints  in  hol^  writ,  and  on  the  opinion  of 
some  great  writers,  so  it  was  the  most  pro- 
per that  the  poet  could  have  made  use  of. 

The  revolt  in  heaven  is  described  with 
great  force  of  im^^ation,  and  a  fine  variety 
M  circumstances.  The  learned  reader 
cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  poet's  imi- 
tation of  Homer  in  the  last  of  the  following 
lines: 

At  length  into  tbe  limita  or  the  north 
They  came,  and  Satan  took  his  royal  seat 
High  on  a  hill,  tu  blaxing,  as  a  mount 
JKais'd  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  tow'rs 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold. 
The  palace  of  great  Lucifer,  (so  call 
That  structure  in  tbe  dialect  of  men 
Interftetcd.)- — 

Homer  mentions  persons  and  things, 
which,  he  tells  us,  in  the  languc^  of  the 
gods  are  called  hy  different  names  from 
those  they  go  by  in  the  language  of  men. 
Milton  has  imitated  him  with  his  usual 
judgment  in  this  particular  place,  wherein 
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be  has  likewise  the  authority  of  scripture 
to  justify  him.  The  part  of  Abdiel,  who 
was  the  only  spiiit  that  in  this  infinite  host 
of  angels  preserved  his  allegiance  to  his 
Maker,  exhibits  to  us  a  noble  moral  of  re- 
ligious singularity.  The  zeal  pf  the  sera- 
phim breaks  forth  in  a  becoming  warmth 
of  sentiments  and  expressions,  as  the  cha- 
racter which  is  given  us  of  him  denotes 
that  generous  scorn  and  intrepidity  which 
attends  heroic  virtue.  The  author  dcwbt- 
less  designed  it  as  a  pattern  to  those  who 
live  among  mankind  in  their  present  state 
«of  degeneracy  and  corruption: 

So  ipake  tke  Mrai*  AWM,  IkitMil  Oaai 

Among  ttw  hiUilm,  foltbAil  <aiy  he; 

Amonr  innumerabto  fiilse.  unmov'd, 

(TnthakeB.  untedue'd  UDtarrify'd ; 

Hii  loyilty  ke  kept,  kit  Iot*.  hi*  xeal : 

Nor  nuinlier  not  Mampla  with  liiia  wrongM 

To  iwerve  tkom  truUi,  or  chann  Ut  conatant  miad, 

'Though  siK|[le.   FVom  ami<bt  tlwni  forth  ke  paaa'd. 

Long  way  thro'  hoatiit  acorn,  whieb  be  auiuin'l 

fluperior,  nor  of  violenee  ftar'd  aught ; 

And  with  retorted  acorn  his  back  be  tum*d 

Ob  tkoae  proud-tow'ra  to  auift  deabnetioa  daomNL 

L. 
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Nonom  me  a  labore  racUnat  otlum. 

.  atr.  Epod.  xrii.  34. 
Day  ehaan  nigfat,  aad  night  tlM  day, 
But  no  relief  to  ^>a  eoDTey.  '  Dmomta. 

'Mr.  &>ectator,— As  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  first  complaint  that  ever  was 
tnade  to  you  of  this  nature,  so  you  are  the 
first  person  I  ever  could  prevwl  upon  my- 
self to  lay  it  before.  When  I  tell  you  I 
have  a  healthy,  vi^rous  constitution,  a 
plentiful  estate,  no  mordinate  desires,  and 
Am  married  to  a  virtuoue  lovely  woman, 
who  neither  wants  wit  nor  good-nature,  and 
by  whom  I  have  a  numerous  offspring  to 
perpetuate  my  family,  you  will  naturally 
conclude  me  a  happy  man.  But  notwith- 
standing these  promising  appearances,  I 
am  BO  far  from  it,  that  the  prospect  of  being 
ruined  and  undone  by  a  sort  of  extrava- 
gance, which  of  late  years  is  in  a  leas  de- 
cree crept  into  every  fashicHiable  family, 
^deprives  me  of  all  the  comforts  of  my  life, 
and  renders  me  the  most  anxious  misera- 
ble man  on  earth.  My  wife,  who  was  the 
«nly  child  and  darting  care  «rf  an  indulgent 
mother,  employed  her  early  years  in  learn- 
ing all  those  accomplishments  we  generally 
understand  by  good  breeding  and  polite 
■education.  Sue  sings,  dancer  plays  on  the 
lute,  and  harpsichord,  paints  prettily,  is  a 
perfect  mistress  of  the  French  tongue, 
and  has  made  a  ^nsiderable  progress  in 
Italian.  She  is  besides  exceUently  skilled  in 
all  domestic  sciences,  as  preserving,  pick- 
ling, pastry,  making  wines  of  fruits  of  our 
own  growth,  embroidering,  and  needle- 
works of  every  kind.  Hitherto,  you  will 
be  apt  to  think,  there  is  very  little  cause  of 
complaint;  bnt  suspend  your  opinion  till  I 
have  further  explaioed  jooyxli^  and  Xbeiv  J 


make  no  question,  yon  will  come  over  to 
mine.  You  are  not  to  imagine  I  find  &nlt 
that  she  either  possesses  or  takes  deliKfat  in 
the  exercises  of  those  qualifications  I  just 
now  mentioned;  it  is  the  immoderate  fiind- 
ness  she  has  to  them  that  I  lament,  and 
that  what  is  only  designed  for  the  innocent 
amusement  aiid  recreation  of  life  is  become 
the  wh<A6  business  and  study  of  hers.  The 
six  months  we  are  in  town,  (for  the  year  is 
equally  ^vided  between  that  and  the  coun- 
tiy,)  from  almost  break  of  day  till  noon, 
the  whole  morning  is  laid  out  in  practiring 
with  her  several  masters;  and  to  make  tip 
the  losses  occasiooed  by  her  absence  in 
summer,  every  day  in  the  week  their  at- 
tendance is  required;  and,  as  they  are  alt 
people  eminent  in  their  professions,  their 
skill  and  time  must  be  recompensed  ac- 
cordingly. So,  how  far  these  articles  ex- 
tend, Ileave  you  to  jud^  limning,  one 
would  think,  is  no  expensve  diversion ;  but, 
as  she  manages  the  matter,  it  is  a  very  con- 
siderable additicm  to  her  disbursements; 
which  you  will  easily  believe,  when  you 
know  sne  paints  &ns  for  all  her  female 
acquaintance,  and  draws  all  her  relations' 
lectures,  in  miniature:  the  first  must  be 
mounted  by  nobody  but  Colmar,  and  the 
other  set  by  nobody  but  Charies  Mather.  • 
What  follows  is  stul  much  worse  than  the 
former;  for,  as  I  told  you,  she  is  a  great 
artist  at  her  needle,  it  is  incredible  what 
sums  she  expends  in  embroidery;  for,  be- 
ndes  what  is  appropriated  to  her  personal 
use  as  mantuas,  petticoats,  stomadiers, 
handkerchiefs,  purses,  pin-cushions,  and 
working  aprons,  she  keeps  four  French 
protMtants  continually  employed  in  raak- 
mg  ^vers  pieces  of  superfluous  fiimiture, 
as  qvults,  toilets,  hangings  for  closets,  bedii 
window-curtains,  easy  chairs,  and  tabou- 
rets: nor  have  I  any  hopes  of  ever  reclaim- 
ing her  from  this  extravagmM^e,  while  she 
obstinately  persists  in  thinking  it  a  notable 
piece  of  good  housewiferj',  because  they 
are  made  at  home,  and  she  has  had  some 
share  in  the  performance.  There  would 
be  no  end  of  relating  to  you  the  particulars  of 
the  annual  charge,  in  furnishing  her  store* 
loom  with  a  profusion  of  pickles  and  pre- 
serves; for  slie  is  not  contented  with  having 
every  thing,  unless  it  be  done  every  way, 
in  which  she  consults  an  hereditary  bo(« 
dl  receipts:  for  her  female  ancestors  have 
been  always  famed  for  good  house-wifery, 
one  of  whom  is  made  immortal  by  giving 
her  name  to  an  eye-water,  and  two  sorts  dl 
puddings.  I  cannot  undertake  to  recites  all 
her  medicinal  preparations,  as  salves,  aere" 
cloths,  powders,  confects,  cordials^  ratafia 
persico,  orange-flower,  and  cherry-brandy, 
together  with  innumerable  sorts  of  simple 
waters.  But  there  is  nothing  I  lay  so  much 
to  ray  heart  as  that  detestable  catalogue  of 
counterfeit  wines,  which  derive  their  names 
from  the  fruits,  heibs,  or  trees,  of  whost 
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juices  thejr  are  chiefljr  compounded.  They 
are  loathsome  to  the  taste,  and  pernicious 
to  the  health;  and  as  they  seldom  survive 
the  rear,  and  ikea  are  thrown  away,  under 
a  &lse  pretence  of  frug^ty,  I  may  affirm 
they  stand  me  in  mwe  than  V I  entertained 
an  our  visitors  with  the  best  burgundy  and 
champaign.  Coffee,  chocolate,  and  green 
imperial,  peco,  and  bohea  teas,  seem  to  be 
trines;  but  when  the  proper  appurtenances 
of  the  tea-table  are  added,  they  swell  the 
account  higher  than  one  would  imag^e.  I 
cannot  conclude  without  doing  her  justice 
in  one  article;  where  her  frugality  is  so  re- 
markable, I  must  not  deny  her  the  merit 
ct  it;  and  that  is  in  relation  to  her  children, 
who  are  all  confined,  both  boys  and  girls, 
to  one  large  room  in  the  remotest  part  of 
the  house,  with  bolts  on  the  doors  and  bars 
to  the  willows,  under  the  care  and  tuition 
of  an  old  woman,  who  had  been  dry  nurse 
tohergrandmoUier.  This  is  their  residence 
all  the  vear  round;  and  as  they  are  never 
allowed  to  appear,  she  prodently  thinks  it 
needless  to  be  at  any  expense  in  apparel  or 
learning.  Her  eldest  daughter  to  this  day 
would  have  ndther  read  nor  wrote,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  butler,  who,  being  the 
son  of  a  country  attorney,  has  taught  her 
such  a  hand  as  is  generally  used  for  en- 
grosring  bills  in  Chancery.  By  this  time  I 
have  sufficientljr  tired  your  i»tience  with 
mj  domestic  grievances;  which  I  hope  you 
Will  agree  couM  not  weU  be  contained  m  a 
narrower  compass,  when  you  consider  what 
a  paradox  I  undertook  to  maintain  in  the 
b^nnuig  of  my  episde,  and  which  mani- 
festly appears  to  be  but  too  melancholy  a 
truth.  And  now  I  heartily  wish  the  rela- 
tion I  have  given  of  mv  misfortunes  may 
be  of  use  and  benefit  to  the  public  By  the 
example  I  have  set  before  them,  the  truly 
virtuous  wires  may  learn  to  avoid  those 
errors  which,  have  so  unhappily  misled 
mine,  and  which  are  vinbly  these  three; 
First,  in  mistaking  the  proper  objects  ttf 
her  esteem,  and  fixing  her  affections  upon, 
such  things  as  are  only  the  trapping  and 
decorations  of  her  sext  Secondly,  m  not 
distinguishing  what  becomes  the  different 
stages  of  life.  And,  lastiy,  the  abuse  and  cor- 
ruption <rf  some  excellent  qualities,  which, 
if  circumscribed  within  just  bounds,  would 
have  been  the  blessingj  and  prosperity  of 
her  family;  but  by  a  vicious  extreme,  are 
like  to  be  the  bane  and  destruction  of  it' 
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Ilell(liud  with  lunftcted  pUianen. 

That  useful  part  of  learning  which  con- 
'"-  in  eroendatioDS,  knowledge  of  different 
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readings,  and  the  like,  is  what  hi  all  ages 
persons  extremely  wise  and  learned  have 
had  in  mat  veneration.  For  this  reascn  I 
cannot  out  rejoice  at  the  following  episde, 
which  lets  us  into  the  true  author  of  the 
letter  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark,  part  of 
which  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  publish 
in  a  former  paper.  I  must  confess  I  do  not 
naturally  anect  critical  learning;  but  find- 
ing myself  not  so  much  regarded  as  I  am 
apt  to  flatter  myself  I  may  deserve  from 
some  professed  patrons  of  learning,  I  could 
not  but  do  myself  fhe  iustice  to  show  I  am 
not  a  stranger  to  socn  erudition  as  they 
smile  upon,  if  I  were  duly  encouraged. 
However,  this  is  <nily  to  let  the  worid  see 
what  I  could  do:  and  shall  not  give  my 
reader  any  more  of  this  kind,  if  he  wiU  for- 
gave the  ostentation  I  show  at  present. 

♦March  13,  iril-12. 
*  Sir, — Uoon  reading  your  paper  of  yes- 
terday, I  took  the  pains  to  look  out  a  copy 
I  had  formerly  taken,  and  remembered  to 
be  very  like  your  last  letter:  comparing 
them,  I  found  they  were  the  veiy  same; 
and  have,  underwritten,  sent  you  that  part 
of  it  which  you  say  was  torn  off.  I  hope 
you  will  insert  it,  that  posterity  may  know 
It  was  Gabriel  Bullock  that  made  love  ic 
that  natural  style  of  which  you  seem  to  be 
fond.  But  to  let  you  see  I  have  other  ma- 
nuscripts in  the  same  way,  I  have  sent  you 
inclosed  three  copies,  fiuthfhlly  taken  by 
my  own  hand  from  the  originals,  whicn 
were  wrote  by  a  Yorkshire  genUeman  rf  a 
good  estate,  to  madam  Mary,  and  an  uncle 
of  hers,  a  knight  very  well  known  by  the 
most  ancient  gentry  in  that  and  several 
other  counties  of  Great  Britain.  I  have 
exactiy  followed  the  form  and  spelline.  I 
have  bieen  credibly  informed  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bullock,  the  famous  comedian,  is  the 
descendant  of  this  Gabriel,  who  begot  Mr. 
William  Bnllock's  great-grandfather,  on 
the  body  of  the  above-mentioned  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Clark.  As  neither  Speed,  nor  Baker, 
nor  Selden,  take  notice  of  it,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  be  positive;  but  desire  that  the  letter 
may  be  reprinted,  and  what  is  here  re- 
covered may  be  in  Italics.  I  am,  sir,  your 
daily  reader.' 

'  To  her  I  very  much  rafiect,  Mrt.  Mar- 
garet Clark. 

'  Lovely,  and  oh  that  I  could  write  lonng, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Clark,  I  pray  you  let  affec- 
tion excuse  presumption.  Having  been  so 
happy  as  to  enjoy  uie  sight  of  your  sweet 
countenance  and  comely  body  sometimes 
when  I  had  occasion  to  buy  treacle  or  li- 

?noriah  powder  at  the  apouiecary's  shop, 
am  so  enamoured  with  you,  that  I  can  no 
more  keep  close  my  flaming  desire  to  be- 
come your  servant.  And  I  am  the  more 
bold  now  to  write  to  your  sweet  self,  be- 
cause I  am  now  my  own  man,  and  may 
match  wl\ei-e  I  please;  for  my  father  is 
akcn  away;  and  now  1  am  come  to  my 
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livine,  which  is  ten  yard  land,  and  a  house; 
and  there  is  never  a  yard  land*  in  our  field 
oat  is  as  well  worth  ten  pounds  a  year  as  a 
thief's  worth  a  halter;  and  all  my  brothers 
and  sisters  are  provided  for:  besides,  I  have 
good  household  stuff,  though  I  say  it,  both 
brass  and  pewter,  linens  and  woollens ; 
and  though  my  house  be  thatched,  yet  if 
Tou  and  I  match,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will 
nave  one  half  of  it  stated.  If  you  shall 
think  well  of  this  motion,  I  will  wait  upon 
you  as  soon  as  my  new  clothes  are  mtule, 
and  hay-harvest  is  in.  I  could,  though  I  say 
it,  have  good  matehet  in  our  town;  but  my 
mother  {God"*  peace  be  with  her,)  charged 
me  ufion  her  death-bed  to  marry  a  gentle- 
woman, one  who  had  been  well  trained  ufi 
in  the  towing  and  cookery.  I  do  not  think 
but  that  if  you  and  I  can  agree  to  marry, 
and  tay_  our  means  together,  1  shall  be  made 
grand  jury-man  ere  two  or  three  years  come 
tibout,  and  that  will  be  a  great  credit  to  us. 
If  I  could  have  got  a  messenger  for  six- 
fienee,  I  would  have  sent  one  on  fturflose, 
and  some  trifle  or  other  for  a  token  of  my 
love:  but  I  hotte  there  ts  nothing  lost  for 
that  neither.  So,  hofiing  you  will  take  this 
letter  in  good  part,  and  answer  it  with  what 
care  ana  speed  you  can,  J  rest  and  remain, 
yours,  if  my  own, 

•Mr.  GABRIEL  BULLOCK, 
•  now  my  fattier  is  dead. 

'Swepston,  Leicestershire. 

'  When  the  coal  carts  come,  I  shall  send 
oftener:  and  mi^  come  in  one  of  them  my- 
8etf.'t 

'for  sir  William  to  go  to  london  at  west- 
minster  remember  a  parlement, 

'Sir, — William,  i  hope  that  you  are 
well,  i  write  to  let  yon  l£now  that  i  am  in 
trouliel  about  a  lady  your  nease;  and  i  do 
desire  that  you  will  be  my  friend:  for  when 
i  did  com  to  see  her  at  your  hall,  i  was 
mighty  Abuesed.  i  would  fun  a  see  you  at 
topecliff,  and  thay  would  not  let  me  go 
to  you;  but  i  desire  that  you  will  l)e  our 
friends,  for  it  is  no  dishonour  neither  for  yon 
nor  she,  for  God  did  make  us  all.  i  wish 
that  i  might  see  you,  for  thay  say  that  you 
are  a  eood  man;  and  many  doth  wounder 
at  it,  out  madam  nortcm  is  abuesed  and 
ceated  two  i  tielieve.  i  might  a  had  many 
a  lady,  but  i  con  have  none  but  her  with  a 
good  consons,  for  there  is  a  God  that  luiow 
our  hearts,  if  you  and  madam  norton  will 
come  to  York,  there  i  shill  meet  you  if  God 
be  willing  and  if  you  be  pleased,  so  be  not 
angterie  bit  you  know  the  trutes  d  things. 
"I  give  my  to  me  lady 

•George Nelson.  ""4  Y'      a   ^^'^'^' 
^^  ">    ""•*"•  and  to  madam  norton, 

March  the  19th,  1706.' 


*  "  In  lonie  countiM  SO.  in  lome  t4,  and  in  otben  X 
•cm  of  land.    Fhruu  TVm." 
(■MNa.3a«,aaiaot<. 


'  ms  is  for  madam  mary  norton  disfarth 
Lady  she  went  to  York. 

'Madam  Mary.  Deare  loving  sweet  lady, 
i  hope  you  are  welL  Do  not  go  to  london, 
for  Hiey  will  put  you  in  the  nunnery;  and 
heed  not  Mrs.  Lucy  what  she  saith  to  you, 
for  she  wilt  ly  anp  ceat  you.  go  from  to 
another  place,  and  we  will  gate  wed  so  with 
speed,  mind  what  i  write  to  you,  for  if 
they  gate  you  to  london  they  will  keep  yoa 
there;  and  so  let  us  gate  wed,  and  we  will 
t>oth  ga  so  if  you  go  tb  london,  you  rueing 
yourself,  so  heed  not  what  none  of  them 
saith  to  you  let  us  gate  wed,  and  we  shall 
lie  to  gader  any  time,  i  will  do  any  thing 
for  you  to  my  poore.  i  hope  the  devil  wiu 
faile  them  all,  for  a  hellish  company  there 
be.  from  there  cursed  trick  and  misctuefus 
ways  good  lord  bless  and  ddivp.r  both  yoo 
and  me.  < 

'  I  think  to  lie  at  York  the  24  day.  • 

'  litis  is  for  madam  mary  norton  to  go  to 
london  for  a  lady  that  belongs  to  dishforth. 

'  Madam  Mary,  i  hope  you  are  weU.  i  am 
soary  that  you  went  away  from  York,  deare 
loving  sweet  lady,  i  wnt  to  let  you  know 
that  1  do  rem^  faithfiill;  and  if  can  let 
me  know  where  i  can  meet  you,  i  will  wed 
you,  and  i  will  do  any  thing  to  my  poor; 
for  you  are  a  good  woman,  and  will  l>e  a 
loving  misteris.  i  am  in  trouble  for  you,  so 
Myaa  will  come  to  york  i  will  wed  you.  so 
with  speed  come,  and  i  will  have  none  tiut 
you.  so,  sweet  love,  heed  not  what  to  say 
to  me,  and  with  speed  come;  heed  not 
what  none  of  them  say  to  you;  your  Maid 
makes  you  believe  ouglit 

'  So  deare  love  think  of  Mr.  georee  Nill- 
son  with  speed;  i  sent  2  or  3  letters  before. 

'  I  gave  misteris  elcock  some  nots,  and 
thay  put  me  in  pruson  all  the  night  for  me 
pains,  and  non  new  whear  I  was,  and  i  did 
gat  cold. 

'  But  it  is  for  mrs.  Lucy  to  go  a  good  way 
from  home,  for  in  york  and  round  atxHit  she 
is  Icnown;  to  writ  any  more  her  deeds,  the 
same  will  tell  her  soul  is  black  within,  her 
corkis  stinks  of  helL     March  19th,  1706. '% 


Na  329.]  Tuesday,  March  18, 1711-13. 

In  Umen  rettat,  Namo  qa>  devcnit  et  Ancat. 

A>r:  Ep.  Ti.  Lib.  L  ST. 

WiUi  Anciu,  and  witli  Nnroa,  Un(<  of  Boom, 
We  mnit  deaoend  into  Uie  aileBt  tomb. 

Mt  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey  trfd 
me  t'other  night,  that  he  had  been  read- 
ing my  paper  upon  Westminstei^alibey,  in 
which,  says  he,  there  are  a  great  many  in- 
genious fancies.    He  told  me  at  the  same 


t  In  the  original  folio  edition  of  the  Bpecutor,  tfaa 
following  letter  it  added  to  No.  330 ;  it  i«  gino  hen  a* 
OTidenUy  relating  to  Ibie  paper,  which,  ai  alieady  oh- 
•erred,  wai  nippreaaed  mod  after  iu  Ural  ruhHcadoa. 
Bee  338.* 

■  March  18, 1711-19: 

'  Ma.  SracTiTOK,— The  oaientation  you  ebawed  n* 
tarday  [March  17|  would  have  been  pardoaable,  had 
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time,  that  he  observed  I  had  promised  an- 
other paper  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  he 
should  De  glad  to  go  and  see  them  with  me, 
not  having  viMted  them  since  he  had  read 
history.  I  could  not  imagine  how  this  came 
into  the  knight's  head,  till  I  recollected 
that  he  had  oeen  very  busy  all  last  sum- 
mer qpon  Baker^  Chronicle,  which  he  has 
qnotea  several  times  in  his  disputes  with 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport  ance  his  last  coming 
to  town.  Accordingly  I  promised  to  call 
apcn  him  the  next  morning,  that  we  might 
go  together  to  the  abbey. 

I  found  the  knight  under  his  butler's 
hands,  who  always  shaves  him.  He  was  no 
tooner  dressed,  than  he  called  for  a  glass 
of  the  widow  Truby's  water,  which  he 
told  me  he  always  drank  before  he  went 
abroad.  He  recommended  to  me  a  dram  of 
it  at  the  same  time,  with  so  much  hearti- 
ness, that  I  could  not  forbear  drinking  it. 
As  soon  as  I  had  got  it  down,  I  found  it 
very  unpalatable;  upon  which  the  knight, 
observiiK  that  I  had  made  several  wry 
faces,  told  me  that  he  knew  I  should  not 
like  it  at  first,  but  that  it  was  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  agdnst  the  sttme  or 
gravel 

I  coold  have  wished  indeed  that  he  had 
acquainted  me  with  the  virtues  of  it  sooner; 
but  it  was  too  late  to  complain,  and  I  knew 
what  he  had  done  was  out  of  good  will.  Sir 
Roger  told  me  fiirther,  that  he  looked  upon 
it  to  be  very  good  for  a  man  whilst  he  staid 
in  town,  to  keep  off  infection,  and  that  he 
got  together  a  Quantity  of  it  upon  the  first 
news  of  the  sickness  being  at  Dantzick: 
^irtien  of  a  sudden  turning  short  to  one  of  his 
servants,  who  stood  behind  him,  he  bid 
him  call  a  hackney-coach,  and  take  care  it 
was  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it 

He  then  resumed  the  discourse  upon 
Mrs.  Truby's  water,  telling  me  that  the 
widow  Tniby  was  one  who  did  more  good 
than  all  the  doctors  and  apothecaries  in  the 
country;  that  she  distilled  every  poppy 
that  grew  within  five  miles  of  her;  that 
she  distributed  her  water  gratis  among  all 
sorts  of  people:  to  which  the  knight  added 
that  she  had  a  very  great  jointure,  and  that 
the  whole  country  would  fain  have  it  a 
natch  between  him  and  her;  'and  truly,' 
aajrs  Sr  Roger,  '  if  I  had  not  been  engaged, 
perhaps  I  could  not  have  done  better. ' 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  man's 
telling  him  he  had  called  a  coach.  Upcm 
our  going  to  it,  after  having  cast  his  eye 
open  the  wheels,  he  asked  the  coachman 
ifhis  axle-tree  was  good:  upon  the  fellow's 
telling  him  he  would  warrant  it,  the  knight 
tnrned  to  me,  told  me  he  looked  like  an 


yoa  pnridai  better  for  tbe  two  extieinitiet  of  mar 

yaper,  and  pUced  in  the  one  tbe  letter  B.  in  tbe  otber, 

Jfudt  tuii  aufiteiu  nugarum  et  tctut  in  ilttt^ 

A  ward  to  Itae  wiie.  I  am  your  inoel  bumble  terrant. 

T.  TRA8H. 

AocorrHnf  to  tbe  emendation  of  tbe  above  rorrespon- 
4«iit.  the  reader  li  deaired,  in  tbe  JMper  of  Ibe  ITtb,  to 
«MdJiArT.' 


honest  man,  and  went  in  without  further 
ceremony. 
We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger 

Sopping  out  bis  head,  called  the  cocu:hman 
own  trom  his  box,  and,  upon  presenting 
himself  at  the  window,  asked  him  if  he 
smoked.  As  I  was  conndering  what  this 
would  end  in,  he  bid  him  stop  by  the  way 
at  any  good  tobacconist'^,  and  take  in  a  roll 
of  their  best  Virginia.  Nothing  material 
happened  in  the  remuning  part  of  our 
joumer,  till  we  were  set  down  at  the  west 
end  of  the  abbey. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the 
knight  pointed  at  the  troplues  upon  one  of 
the  new  monuments,  and  criei  out,  'A 
brave  man,  I  warrant  him ! '  Passing  after- 
wards by  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  he  fiung 
his  hand  that  way,  and  cried,  "  Sir  Cloudes- 
ly Shovel!  a  very  gallant  man.'  As  we 
stood  before  Busby's  tomb,  the  knight  ut- 
tered himself  again  after  the  same  manner: 
•  Dr.  Busby:  a  great  man:  he  whipped  my 
grandfather;  a  very  gpxat  man,  I  should 
have  gone  to  him  myself,  if  I  had  not  been 
a  blockhead:  a  very  great  man!' 

We  were  immecUatdy  conducted  into 
the  littie  chapel  on  the  right  hand.  Sir 
Roger,  planting  tumself  at  our  historian's 
elbow,  was  very  attentive  to  every  thing 
he  said,  particularly  to  the  account  he  gave 
tis  of  the  lord  who  bad  cut  off  the  king  of 
Morocco's  head.  Among  several  other 
figures,  he  was  very  well  pleased  to  see  the 
statesman  Cecil  upon  his  knees;  and  con- 
cluding them  all  to  be  great  men,  was  con- 
ducted to  the  figure  which  represents  that 
martyr  to  gooa  housewifery  who  died  by 
the  prick  of  a  needle.  Upon  our  interpre 
ter's  telling  us  that  she  was  a  maid  of  ho 
nour  to  (jueen  Elizabeth,  the  knight  was 
very  inquisitive  into  her  name  and  family; 
and,  after  having  regarded  her  finger  for 
some  time,  •  I  wonder,'  says  he,  '  that  Sir 
Richard  Baker  has  said  nothing  of  her  in 
his  Chronicle.' 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coro- 
nation churs,  where  my  old  friend,  after 
having  heard  that  the  stone  underneath  the 
most  ancient  of  them,  which  was  brought 
from  Scotiand,  was  called  Jacob's  pillar, 
sat  himself  down  in  the  chair,  and,  looking 
like  the  figure  of  an  old  Gothic  king,  asked 
our  interpreter,  what  authority  they  had  to 
say  that  Jacob  had  ever  been  in  Scotiand  ? 
The  fellow  instead  of  returning  him  an  an- 
swer, told  him,  that  he  hoped  his  honour 
would  i>ay  his  forfeit.  I  could  observe  Sir 
Roger  a  little  nifBed  up<Hi  being  thus  tre- 
panned; but  our  guide  not  in^sting  up<m 
uis  demand,  the  knight  soon  recovered  his 
good  humour,  and  whispered  in  my  ear, 
Siat  if  Will  Wimble  were  with  us  and  saw 
those  two  chairs,  it  would  go  bard  but  he 
would  get  a  tobacco  stopper  out  of  one  or 
t'other  of  them. 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his 
hand  upon  Edward  the  Third's  sword, 
and,  leaning  upon  the  pummel  of  it,  gave 
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ua  the  wbole  history  cf  the  Black  Prince; 

Concluding,  that,  in  Kr  Richaid  Baker's 
opinion,  Edward  the  Third  was  one  of  the 
greatest  princes  that  erer  sat  upon  ^  the 
Enclish  throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's tomb:  upon  wtiich  Sir  Roger  ac- 
quainted us,  that  he  was  the  first  who 
touched  for  the  evil:  and  afterwards  Henij 
the  Fourth's;  upon  which  he  shook  his 
head,  and  told  us  there  was  fine  reading 
in  the  casualties  of  that  reign. 

Our  conductor  then  pcnnted  to  that  monu- 
ment where  there  is  the  figure  of  one  of  our 
.  English  kings  without  a  nead;  and  upon 
giving  us  to  know,  that  the  head,  wluch 
was  (tf  beaten  mItcT,  had  been  atcden  away 
aereral  years  since :  '  Some  Whig,  111  war- 
rant you,'  says  Sir  Roger;  'you  ought  to 
lock  up  your  kin^  better;  ther  will  carry 
off  the  body  too,  if  you  don't  take  care.' 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  the  Fiftti 
and  queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  kni^t  great 
opportunities  of  shining,  andofdmng  justice 
to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  who,  as  our  knight 
observed  with  some  surprise,  had  a  great 
many  kings  in  him,  whose  monuments  he 
had  not  seen  in  the  abbev. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be 
pleased  to  see  the  knight  show  such  an  ho- 
nest passion  for  the  glory  of  his  country,  and 
such  a  respectful  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of 
my  good  old  friend,  which  flows  out  towards 
everyone  he  converses  with,  made  him  very 
kind  to  our  interpreter,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  an  extraor^nary  man:  for  which 
reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at  parting, 
telling;  him,  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Korfolk-buildings, 
and  talk  over  these  matters  with  him  more 
at  leisure.  L. 


Vo.  330.]  Wednnday,  March  19,  iril-13. 

Mudina  debetnr  poerii  nnrentia 

Jm.  Bat.  xiT.  «7. 

To  yoath  tbe  (natnt  rarcnnee  St  do*. 

The  following  letters,  written  by  two 
very  considerate  correspondents,  both  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  are  very  ^ocA  argu- 
ments 01  the  necessity  of  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  many  incidents  which  affect 
tihe  education  of  youth. 

'  Sir — ^I  have  long  expected  that,  in  the 
coarse  of  your  observationsnpoq  the  several 
parts  of  human  life,  you  would  one  time  or 
other  fall  upon  a  subject,  which,  since  you 
have  not,  I  take  the  liberty  to  recommend 
to  you.  What  I  mean  is,  the  patronage  of 
young  modest  men  to  such  as  are  able  to 
countenance  and  introduce  them  into  the 
world.  Forwantof such  asnstanres,  ayouth 
of  merit  languishes  in  obscurity  or  poverty 
when  his  circumstances  are  low,  and  runs 
into  riot  and  excess  when  his  fortunes  are 


SlentifiiL  I  cannot  mdce  myself  betterira- 
erstood,  than  by  sending  you  a  history  of 
myself,  which  I  shall  desire  you  to  insert  in 
your  paper,  it  b«n^  the  only  way  I  have  oS 
expressmg  my  gratttude  for  the  nigfaest  ob- 
ligations imaginable. 

'I  am  the  son  ofa  merchant  (rf  the  city  of 
London,  who,  by  many  losiies,  was  reduced 
from  a  very  luxuriant  trade  and  credit  to 
veiy  narrow  circumstances,  in  comparison 
to  tnat  of  his  former  abundance.  This  took 
away  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  all  manner 
of  attention  to  a  fortune  which  he  now 
thought  desperate;  insomuch  that  he  died 
without  a  will,  having  before  buried  my 
mother,  in  the  midst  of  his  other  misfor- 
tunes. I  was  tixteen  years  of  t^  when  I 
lost  my  father;  and  an  estate  of  300/.  a  year 
came  into  my  possession,  without  friend  or 
guardian  to  instruct  me  in  the  management 
or  enjoyment  of  it.  The  natural  cooae- 
ouence  of  this  was  (though  I  wanted  no 
director,  and  soon  hsid  fellows  who  found 
me  out  for  a  smart  young  gentleman,  and 
led  me  into  aU  the  debaucheries  of  which  I 
was  capable,)  that  my  companions  and  I 
could  not  well  be  supplied  without  running 
in  debt,  which  I  did  very  frankly,  till  I  was 
arrested,  and  convened,  with  a  guard  strong 
enough  for  the  most  desperate  assasan,  to  a 
bailiff's  house,  where  I  lay  four  days,  sur- 
rounded with  very  merry,  but  not  very 
a^eable  company.  As  soon  as  I  had  ex- 
tricated myself  from  that  shameful  confine- 
ment, I  reflected  upon  it  with  so  much  hor- 
ror, that  I  deserted  all  my  <dd  acqountance, 
and  took  chambers  in  an  inn  of  court,  with 
a  resolution  to  study  the  law  with  all  posn- 
'ble  application.  I  trifled  away  a  whole  year 
in  looung  over  a  thousand  intricacies,  with- 
out a  friend  to  apply  to  in  any  case  of  doabt; 
so  that  I  mily  lived  there  among  men,  as  little 
children  are  sent  to  school  before  they  are 
capable  of  improvement,  only  to  be  out  of 
harm's  way.  In  the  midst  cS  this  state  of 
suspense,  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  my- 
selr,  I  was  soi^ht  fa-  by  a  relation  of  mine, 
who,  upon  observing  a  good  inclination  in 
me,  used  me  with  g^reat  funiliarity,  and  car- 
ried me  to  his  seat  in  the  country.  When  I 
came  there,  he  introduced  me  to  aU  the 
good  company  in  the  county;  and  the  great 
obligation  I  have  to  him  for  diis  kind  notioe, 
and  residence  with  him  ever  since,  has  made 
so  strong  an  impression  up<Hi  me,  that  he  has 
an  authority  of  a  father  over  me,  founded 
upon  the  love  of  a  brother.  I  have  a  good 
study  d  books  a  good  stable  of  horses, 
always  at  my  command;  and  though  I  am 
not  now  quite  eighteen  years  of  age,  fiuniHar 
converse  on  his  part,  and  a  strong  inclination 
to  exert  myself  on  mine,  have  had  an  effect 
upon  me  tnat  makes  me  acceptable  wher- 
ever I  ga  Thus,  Mr.  Spectator,  by  this 
gentleman's  favour  and  patronage,  it  is  my 
own  fault  if  I  am  not  wiser  and  richer  every 
day  I  live.  I  speak  this,  as  well  by  sub- 
scribing the  initial  letters  of  my  name  to 
thank  him,  as  to  incite  others  to  an  inutation 
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of  his  -virtue.  It  ironld  be  a  worthy  -work 
to  diow  what  great  charities  are  to  be  done 
without  expense,  and  how  many  noble  ac- 
tions are  lost,  out  of  inadvertency,  in  persons 
capable  of  performing  them,  if  they  were 
pot  in  mind  of  it  If  a  gentleman  of  figure 
in  a  county  would  make  his  family  a  pattern 
of  sobrie^,  good  sense,  and  breeding,  and 
would  kindly  endeavourto  influence  the  edu- 
cation and  growing  prospect  of  the  younger 
gentry  about  him,  1  am  apt  to  believe  it 
would  save  him  a  great  deal  of  stale  beeron 
t  jmblic  occasion,  and  render  him  the  leader 
a  his  county  fi-om  their  gratitude  to  him, 
instead  of  being  a  slave  to  their  riots  and 
tDmults  in  order  to  be  made  their  representa- 
tive. The  same  thing  might  be  recom- 
mended to  all  who  have  made  any  progress 
in  any  parts  of  knowledge,  or  arrived  at  any 
degree  in  a  profession  Others  may  gau 
Preferments  and  fortunesfrom  their  patrons; 
out  I  have,  I  hope,  received  from  mine  good 
habits  and  virtues.  I  repeat  to  you,  sir,  my 
leouest  to  print  this,'in  return  for  all  the 
evil  a  helpless  orphan  shall  ever  escape, 
and  all  the  good  he  shall  receive  in  this  life; 
both  which  are  wholly  owing  to  this  gentle- 
man's favour  to,  sir,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, &  P.» 

'Mr.  Spectator — ^I  am  a  lad  of  about 
fimrteen.  I  find  a  mighty  pleasure  in  learn- 
ing. I  hare  been  at  the  I^tin  schocd  four 
years.  I  don't  know  I  ever  played  truant, 
or  neglected  any  task  my  master  set  me  in 
my  life.  I  think  on  what  I  read  in  the  school 
as  I  go  home  at  noon  and  night,  and  so  in- 
tently, that  I  have  often  gone  h^  a  mile  oat 
of  my  way,  not  min^g  whither  I  went 
Onr  maid  tells  me  she  often  hears  me  talk 
Latin  in  my  sleep,  and  I  dream  two  or  three 

S'ghts  in  a  week  I  am  reading  Juvenal  and 
omer.  My  master  seems  as  well  pleased 
with  my  performances  as  any  boy's  in  the 
same  class.  I  think,  if  I  know  my  own 
mind,  I  would  choose  rather  to  be  a  scholar 
than  a  prince  without  learning.  I  have  a 
very  good,  affectionate  father;  but  Uiough 
very  nch,  yet  so  mighty  near,  that  he  thinks 
much  of  the  charges  of  my  education.  He 
often  tells  me  be  believes  my  schooling  will 
rain  him;  that  I  cost  him  God  knows  what, 
in  botriu.  I  tremble  to  tell  him  I  want  one. 
I  am  forced  to  keep  my  po<^et-money,  and 
lay  it  oat  for  a  book  now  and  then,  that  he 
don't  know  of.  He  has  ordered  my  master 
to  buy  no  more  books  for  me,  but  says  he 
will  buy  them  himsdf.  I  asked  him  for 
Horace  t'other  day,  and  he  told  me  in  a 
pasaon  he  did  not  believe  I  was  fit  for  it, 
not  only  mv  master  had  a  mind  to  make 
him  think  I  had  got  a  great  w^  in  my  learn- 
ing. I  am  sometimes  a  month  behind  other 
bws  in  getting  the  books  ray  master  gives 
orders  for.  All  the  boys  in  the  school,  but 
I,  have  theclaasic  authors  tn  tuum  Delfi/itni, 
i^  and  lettered  on  the  back.  My  &ther  is 
eften  reckoniiw  up  how  long  I  have  been  at 
■chool,  andteusmehefearaldolittlegood. 


My  father's  carriage  so  discourages  me,  that 
he  makes  me  grow  dull  and  melancholy. 
My  master  wonders  what  is  the  matter  with 
with  me;  I  am  afraid  to  tell  him;  for  he  is 
a  man  that  loves  to  encourage  learning,  and 
would  be  apt  to  chide  my  father,  and,  not 
knowing  his  temper,  may  make  him  worse. 
Sir,  if  you  have  any  love  for  learning,  I  beg 
you  would  give  me  some  instructions  in  this 
oase,  and  persuade  parents  to  encourage 
their  children  when  they  find  them  diligent 
and  desirous  bf  learning.  I  have  heard  some 
parents  say,  they  would  do  any  thing  for 
their  duldres,  if  they  would  but  mind  their 
learning:  I  would  be  ^ad  to  be  in  their  place. 
Dear  sir,  pardon  my  boldness.  If  you  wUl 
but  consider  and  pity  my  case,  I  will  pray 
for  your  iwosperity  as  long  as  I  live.  Your 
humble  servant, 

•JAMES  DISCIPULU& 
<  London,  March  2,  iril. '  T. 
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StoUdam  pnsbet  tibl  vellere  birban). 

Ptn.  SaL  U.  as. 
Holds  oat  hit  SmUhIi  bcaid  fiir  tbee  to  pluck. 

When  I  was  last  with  my  friend  Sir 
Roger  in  Westminster-abbey,  I  observed 
that  he  stood  longer  than  ordinary  before 
the  bust  of  a  venerable  old  man.  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  guess  the  reason  of  it;  when,  after 
some  time,  he  pointed  to  the  figure,  and  adc- 
ed  me  if  I  did  not  think  that  our  fore&thera 
looked  much  wiser  in  their  beards  than  we 
do  without  them?  '  For  my  part,'  says  he, 
'  when  I  am  walking  in  my  gallery  in  the 
country,  and  see  my  ancestors,  who  many  <d 
them  died  before  they  were  of  my  age,  I 
cannot  forbear  regarding  them  as  so  many 
old  patriarchs,  uid  at  the  same  time,  lo^-. 
ing  upon  myself  as  an  idle  smock-iskced 
young  fellow.  I  love  to  see  your  Abrahams, 
your  Isaacs,  and  your  Jacc^  as  we  haVe 
them  in  dd  pieces  of  tapestry,  with  bearda 
below  theirjnrdles,  that  cover  half  the 
hangings.'  The  knight  added,  'if  I  would 
recommend  beards  in  one  of  my  papers,  and 
endeavour  to  restore  human  laces  to  their 
ancient  dignity,  that,  upon  a  month's  waro- 
ing  he  would  undertake  to  lead  up  the 
faMiion  himself  in  a  pair  of  whiskers.' 

I  smiled  at  my  friend's  foncy;  but,  after 
we  parted,  could  not  forbear  reflectit^  on 
theinetamorphousour&ceshave  undergone 
in  this  particular. 

The  heard,  conformable  to  the  notion  of 
ray  frioid  Sir  Roger,  was  for  many  a^ 
looked  upon  as  the  type  of  wisdom.  Lucian 
more  than  once  rallies  the  tihilosophers  of 
his  time,  who  endeavoured  to  rival  one  an- 
other in  beards;  and  represents  a  learned 
man  who  stood  for  a  proressorship  in  philo- 
sophy, as  unqualified  for  it  by  the  shortness 
of  nis  beard. 

^lian,  in  his  account  of  Zoila%  the  pre- 
tended ctitic,  who'wrote  waimt  Homer  and 
Plato^  and  thought  himsdf  wiser  than  all 
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who  had  gone  before  him,  tells  us  that  this 
Zoilus  had  a  very  long  beard  that  hung  down 
upon  his  breast,  but  no  hair  upon  his  head, 
which  he  always  kept  close  shaved,  regard- 
ing, it  seems,  the  hairs  of  his  head  as  so 
many  suckers,  which  if  they  had  been  suf- 
fered to  grow,  might  have  drawn  away  the 
nourishment  from  his  chin,  and  by  that 
means  have  starved  his  beard. 

I  have  read  somewhere,  that  one  of  the 
popes  refused  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's 
works,  which  were  presented  to  him,  be- 
cause the  saint,  in  his  effigies  before  the 
book,  was  drawn  without  a  beard. 

We  see  by  these  instances  what  homage 
the  world  has  formerly  paid  to  beards^  and 
that  a  barber  was  not  then  allowed  to  make 
those  depredations  on  the  faces  of  the  learn- 
ed, which  have  been  permitted  him  cf  late 
years. 

Accordingly  several  wise  nations  have 
been  so  extremely  jealous  of  the  least  ruffle 
offered  to  their  beards,  that  they  seem  to 
have  fixed  the  point  of  honour  principally 
in  that  part  The  Spaniards  were  wonder- 
fully tender  in  this  particular.  Don  Que- 
vedo,  in  his  third  virion  on  the  last  judgment, 
has  carried  the  humour  very  far,  when  he 
tells  us  that  one  of  his  vainglorious  country- 
men, after  having  received  sentence,  was 
taken  into  custody  by  a  couple  of  evil  spirits; 
but  that  his  guides  happening  to  disorder  his 
mustaches,  they  were  forcM  to  recomjxise 
them  with  a  p^r  of  curling-irons,  before 
they  could  get  him  to  file  off. 

It  we  look  into  the  history  of  our  own  na- 
tion, we  shall  find  that  the  oeard  flourished 
in  the  ^xon  heptarchy,  but  was  very  much 
discouraged  under  the  Norman  line.  It  shot 
twt,  however,  from  time  to  time,  in  several 
reigns  luider  different  shapes.  The  last  ef- 
fort it  ma^e  seems  to  iiave  been  in  queen 
Mary's  days,  as  the  curious  reader  may  find 
if  he  pleases  to  peruse  the  figures  of  Cardinal 
Pole  and  Bishop  Gardiner:  though,  at  the 
same  time,  I  thmk  it  may  be  questioned,  if 
zeal  against  popery  has  not  induced  our  pro- 
testant  painters  to  extend  the  beards  of  these 
two  persecutors  beyond  their  natural  dimen- 
sions, in  order  to  make  them  appear  the 
taore  terrible. 

I  find  but  few  beards  worth  taking  notice 
of  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  first 

Dating  the  civil  wars  there  appeared  one, 
which  makes  too  great  a  figure  m  story  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence:  I  mean  that  of  the 
redoubted  Hudibras,  an  account  of  which 
Butier  has  transmitted  to  posterity  in  the 
following  lines: 

*  Hli  Uwnr  btaid  wu  th'  equal  gnca 
Both  of  bia  wiadom  and  hii  hex ; 
In  cm  and  dye  ao  like  a  tile, 
A  andden  riaw  It  would  befuila ; 
Tbe  upper  part  tbereof  wai  whey. 
The  nether  orange  mizt  with  grey.' 

The  whisker  continued  for  some  time 
among  us  after  the  expiration  of  beards;  but 
this  is  a  subject  which  I  shall  not  here  enter 
npon,  having  discussed  it  at  large  in  a  dis- 


tinct treatise,  which  I  keep  by  me  in  manu- 
script, upon  the  mustache. 
,  It  my  friend  Sir  Roger's  project  of  intro- 
ducing beards  should  take  effect,  I  fear  the 
luxury  of  the  present  age  would  make  it  a 
very  expensive  fashion.  There  is  no  qties- 
tion  but  the  beaux  woidd  soon  provide  them- 
selves with  false  ones  of  the  lightest  colours 
and  the  most  immoderate  lengths.  A"£air 
beard  of  the  tapestry  size,  which  Sir  Roger 
seems  to  approve,  could  not  come  undei 
twenty  guineas.  The  famous  golden  beard 
of  ^sctuapius  would  hardly  be  more  valua- 
ble than  one  made  in  the  extravagance  of 
the  &shion. 

Besides,  we  are  not  certain  that  the  ladies 
would  not  come  into  the  mode,  when  they 
take  the  air  on  horseback.  They  alread^ 
appear  in  hats  and  feathers,  coats  and  pen- 
wigs;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not 
suppose  that  they  would  have  thdr  riding- 
beards  on  the  same  occaaon. 

N.  B.  I  mar  give  the  moral  of  this  dis- 
course in  another  paper.  X.  - 
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Naribo*  horam  hominum Ar.  Bat  UL  lih.  L  9. 

He  cannot  hear  tlie  railleiT  of  the  age.    Orwd. 

'  Dear  Short  FACE,-^In  your  specula- 
tion of  Wednesday  last,  you  have  given  o* 
some  account  of  that  worthy  society  of 
brutes  the  Mohocks,  wherein  you  have  par- 
ticularly specified  the  ingenious  perform- 
ances of  the  lion-tippers,  the  daocKie-mas- 
ters,  and  the  tumblers;  but  as  you  acknow- 
ledged you  had  not  then  a  perfect  history  of 
the  whole  club,  you  might  very  easily  omit 
one  of  the  most  notable  species  of  it,  the 
sweaters,  which  may  be  reckoned  a  sort  of 
dancing-masters  toa  It  is,  it-  seems,  the 
custom  for  half  a  dozen,  or  more,  of  these 
well-disposed  savages,  as  soon  as  they  have 
enclosed  the  person  upon  whom  they  desi^ 
the  favour  of  a  sweat,  to  whip  out  their 
swords,  and  holding  them  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  they  describe  a  sort  of  magic  circle 
round  about  him  with  the  points.  As  sooo 
as  this  piece  of  conjuration  is  performed, 
and  the  patient  without  doubt  already  be- 
ginning to  wax  warm,  to  forward  the  opera- 
tion, that  member  of  the  circle  towards 
whom  he  is  so  rude  as  to  turn  his  back  fint, 
runs  his  sword  directiy  into  that  part  of  the 
patient  whereon  school-bojrs  are  punished; 
and  as  it  is  very  natural  to  imi^;ine  thiswm 
soon  make  lum  tack  about  to  some  other 
ptnnt,  every  gentieman  does  himself  the 
same  justice  as  often  as  he  receives  the  ^- 
front.  After  this  jig  has  gcHie  two  or  three 
times  round,  and  the  patient  is  thought  to 
have  sweat  sufBciendv,  he  is  very  hand- 
somely rubbed  down  by  some  attendants, 
who  carry  with  them  instruments  for  that 
purpose,  and  so  discharged.  Tlu*  rdatko 
t  had  from  a  fiiendof  nune,  who  haslatdr 
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been  under  this  discipline.  He  tells  nte  he 
had  the  hmoar  to  dance  before  the  emperor 
himself,  not  without  the  applause  and  ac- 
clamations both  of  his  imperial  majesty  and 
the  whole  ring;  though  1  dare  say,  neither 
I,  nor  any  of  his  acquaintance,  ever  dreamt 
he  would  have  merited  any  reputation  by 
his  activity. 

•  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  was 
very  near  being  qualified  to  have  given 
you  a  faithful  and  painful  account  of  this 
walking  b^;nio,  if  Imay  so  call  it,  myself. 
Gdng  the  other  night  along  Fleet-street, 
and  having,  out  of  curiosity,  just  entered 
into  discourse  with  a  wandering  female  who 
was  travelling  the  same  way,  a  couple  of 
fellows  advanced  towards  us,  drew  their 
swords,  and  cried  out  to  each  other,  '•  A 
sweat!  a  sweat!"  Whereon,  suspecting 
they  were  some  of  the  ring-leaders  of  the 
bagnio,  I  also  drew  my  sword,  and  demand- 
ed a  parley;  but  finding  none  would  be 
granted  me,  and  perceivmg  pthers  behind 
them  filing  off  with  great  diligence  to  take 
me  in  flank,  I  began  to  sweat  for  fear  of  be- 
ing forced  to  it:  but  very  luckily  betaking 
myself  to  a  ptur  of  heels,  which  I  had  good 
reason  to  believe  would  do  me  justice,  I  in- 
stantly got  possesion  of  a  very  snug  comer 
in  a  neiglibouring  alley  that  lay  in  my  rear; 
which  post  I  maintained  for  above  half  an 
hoar  with  great  firmness  and  resolution, 
though  not  letting  this  success  so  far  over- 
come me  as  to  make  me  unmindful  of  the 
circumspection  that  was  necessary  to  be 
observed  upon  my  advancing  again  towards 
the  street;  by  which  prudence  and  good 
management  I  made  a  handsome  and  or- 
derly retreat,  having  suffered  no  other 
damage  in  this  action  than  the  loss  of  my 
baggage,  and  the  dislocation  of  one  of  my 
shoe  hedb,  which  last  I  am  just  now'  inform* 
ed  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  These 
sweaters,  by  what  I  can  leam  from  my  friend, 
and  by  as  near  a  view  as  I  was  able  to  take 
of  them  myself,  seem  to  me  to  have  at  pre- 
sent but  arnde  kind  of  discipline  among 
them.  It  is  probable,  if  you  would  take  a 
little  pains  with  them,  they  might  be  brought 
into  better  order.  But  111  leave  this  to  your 
own  discretion;  and  will  only  add,  that  if 
yon  think  it  worth  while  to  insert  this  by 
way  of  caution  to  those  who  have  a  mind  to 
pr^erve  their  skins  whole  from  this  sort  of 
cupping,  and  tell  them  at  the  same  time  the 
hazard  of  treating  with  night-walkers,  you 
will  perhaps  oblige  others,  as  well  as  your 
very  bumble  servant, 

•JACK  LIGHTFOOT. 

'  P.  S.  My  friend  will  have  me  acouaint 
you,  that  though  he  would  not  wilUnglr  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  that  extraordinary 
stnAesman  Mr.  Sprightly,  yetit  is  his  real 
optnion,  that  some  of  those  fellows  who  are 
employed  as  rubbers  to  this  new-fashioned 
bagnio,  have  struck  as  bold  strokes  as  ever 
be  did  in  his  life. 

'  I  had  sent  this  four-and-twenty  hours 
aooner,  if  I  h«d  not  had  the  misfortune  of 


being  in  a  great  doubt  about  the  inthogra- 
phy  of  the  word  bagnia  I  consulted  seve- 
ral dictionaries,  but  found  no  relief:  at  last 
having  recourse  both  to  the  bagnio  in  New- 
gate street,  and  to  that  in  Chancery-lane, 
and  finding  the  original  manuscripts  upon 
the  sign-])osts  of  each  to  agree  literally  with 
my  own  spelling,  I  returned  home  full  of 
satisfaction  in  oitler  to  despatch  this  epistie. ' 

'Mr.  Spectatok— As  you  have  taken 
most  <rf  the  circumstances  of  human  life  into 
your  consideration,  we  the  underwritten 
thought  it  not  improper  for  us  also  to  re- 
present to  you  our  condition.  We  are  three 
ladies  who  live  in  the  country,  and  the 
greatest  improvement  we  make  is  by  read- 
ing. We  have  taken  a  small  journal  of  our 
lives,  and  find  it  extremely  opposite  to  your 
last  Tuesday's  speculation.  We  rise  by 
seven,  and  pass  the  beginning  of  each  day 
in  devotion,  and  looking  into  those  affairs 
that  fall  within  the  occurrences  of  a  retired 
life;  in  the  afternoon  we  sometimes  enjoy 
the  good  company  of  some  friend  or  neigh- 
bour, or  else  work  or  read:  at  night  we  re- 
tire to  our  chambers,  and  take  leave  of  each 
other  for  the  whole  night  at  ten  o'clock.  We 
take  particular  care  never  to  be  sick  of  a 
Sunday.  Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  all  very  good 
maids,  but  ambitious  of  characters  which 
we  thuik  more  laudable,  that  of  being  very 
good  wives.  If  any  of  your  correspondents 
mquire  for  a  spouse  for  an  hcmest  country 
gentieman,  whose  estate  is  not  (tipped,  and 
wants  a  wife  that  can  save  half  his  revenue, 
and  vet  make  a  better  figure  than  any  of  his 
neighbours  of  the  same  estate,  witn  finer 
bred  women,  you  shall  have  further  notice 
from,  ar,  your  courteous  readers, 

•MARTHA  BUSIE, 
'DEBORAH  THRIFTY, 
T.  'ALICE  EARLY." 
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Toeat  in  nrumlni  iHtoi.— Fiiy. 

B*  uUt  embatUed  deities  to  arou. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  the  «xth  book 
of  Paradise  Lost,  in  wmch  the  poet  de- 
scribes the  battie  of  the  angels;  having 
raised  his  reader's  expectation,  and  pre- 
pared him  for  it  by  several  passa^s  in  the 
preceding  books.  I  omitted  quotmg  these 
passages  m  my  observations  on  the  former 
books,  having  purposely  reserved  them  for 
the  opening  of  this,  the  subject  of  which 
gave  occanon  to  them.  The  author's  ima- 
gination was  so  inflamed  with  this  great 
scene  of  action,  that  wherever  he  speaks  of 
it,  he  rises,  if  possible.abovehimselL  Thus, 
where  he  mentions  Satan  in  the  beginning 
of  his  poem, 

Him  the  almighty  Power 

Hurl'd  headlonf  flaming  from  tti'  etheieal  aky, 
Willi  bldeoiu  ruin  and  comlrastion,  down 
To  ImttomleM  perdition,  Unre  todwna 
In  adamantine  eliaintand  penal  lire. 
Win  duM  defy  th' Omnipotent  to  a 
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We  have  likewise  several  noble  hints  of  it 

m  the  infernal  conference: 

*Oprinoe1  Ochief  of  many  throned  powera. 

That  l«d  the  embattled  ■erapfaim  to  war, 

Too  well  I  aee  and  me  the  dire  eveat. 

That  witb  aad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 

Hath  lou  ui  heav'n ;  and  all  thla  mighty  boat 

In  horrible deatroction  laid  thai  low. 

But  aee  I  the  anrry  Tlctor  baa  racaird 

Ria  minialara  of  Tennaiwa  and  purauit 

Back  to  the  gataa  of  Seav'n.    The  tulphuroai  bail 

Shot  after  ua  in  atorm,  o'arMown,  bath  laid 

The  Aery  aurge,  that  from  the  precipice 

Of  heav'n  received  ua  fkllinf :  and  the  tbonder, 

Winf'd  witb  fed  lifbtning  and  impetttoui  rage, 

Ferbapa  baa  apent  hie  abana,  and  oeaaea  now 

To  bellow  through  the  vaat  and  boundleaa  deep. 

There  are  several  other  very  sublime 
imaees  on  the  same  subject  in  the  first  bods, 
as  also  in  the  second: 

■  What  when  we  fled  amain,  niimed  and  atnick 
With  heav'n'a  afficting  thunder,  and  beaongbt 
Tlie  deep  toabelter  ua ;  thia  hell  then  aeem'd 
A  refiige  from  tboao  wounda  ' 

In  short,  the  poet  never  mentions  any- 
thing of  this  battle,  but  in  such  images  « 
greatness  and  terror  as  are  suitable  to  the 
subject  Among  several  others  I  cannot 
forbear  Quoting  that  passage  where  the 
Power,  wno  is  described  as  presiding  over 
tile  chaos,  speaks  in  the  second  book: 

ThuB  Satan ;  and  him  tbna  the  Anarch  old, 

Witb  hult'ring  apeecb  and  viaage  Ineompoa'd, 

Anawer'd:  "  I  now  ibee,  atranger,  who  tboa  art. 

That  migbty  leading  angel,  who  of  late 

Hade  bead  againat  heav'n'a  King,  though  overthrown 

I  uw  and  beard ;  for  aueh  a  numerona  boet 

Pled  not  in  ailence  threugh  the  frighted  deep 

With  rain  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 

Cooftieion  worae  conRMinded;  and  beaven'a  gatea 

Pour'd  out  by  milliona  her  victotiona  banda 

yuraulng 

It  required  great  pregnancy  of  invention, 
and  strength  of  imagination,  to  fill  this  bat- 
tle with  such  circumstances  as  should  raise 
and  astonish  the  mind  of  the  reader;  and  at 
the  same  time  an  exactness  of  judgment,  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  might  appear  light 
or  trivial.  Those  who  look  into  Homer 
are  surprised  to  find  his  battles  still  riniig 
one  above  another,  and  improving  in  horror 
totheconclusiaiiaftbelliad.  Muton's  fight 
of  angels  is  wrought  up  with  the  same  beau- 
ty. It  is  ushered  m  with  such  signs  of  wrath 
as  are  suitable  to  Omnipotence  incensed. 
The  first  engagement  is  carried  on  under  a 
cope  of  fire,  occaaoned  by  the  flights  of  in- 
numerable burning  darts  and  arrows  which 
are  discharged  from  either  host  The  se- 
cond onset  is  still  more  terrible,  as  it  is  filled 
with  those  artifidal  thunders,  which  seem 
to  make  the  victorjr  doubtful,  and  produce 
a  kind  of  consternation  even  in  the  good  an- 
gds.  This  is  followed  by  the  tearaig  up  of 
mountains  and  promontories;  till  in  Ote  last 
place  Mesriah  comes  forth  in  the  nilness  of 
najesty  and  terror.  The  pomp  of  his  ap- 
pearance, amidst  the  roarings  of  his  thun- 
ders, the  flashes  of  his  Ughtmngs,  and  the 
ntnse  of  his  chariot  wheels,  is  described 
with  the  utmost  flights  ci  human  ima^na- 
tion. 

Thn«  is  nothing  in  tbe  first  and  last 


days'  engaeement,  which  does  not  ai»petr 
natural,  ana  agreeable  enough  to  the  ideu 
most  readers  would  conceive  of  a  fig^t  be- 
tween two  armies  of  angels. 

The  second  day's  engagement  is  apt  to 
startle  an  imagination  which  has  not  Decn 
raised  and  qualified  for  such  a  description 
by  the  reading  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  of 
Homer  in  particular.  It  was  certainly  a 
very  bold  thought  in  oar  author,  to  ascribe 
the  first  use  of  artillery  to  the  r«i>el  angels. 
But  as  such  a  pernicious  invention  may  be 
well  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  snch 
authors,  so  it  enters  very  property  into  the 
thoughts  of  that  being,  who  is  all  along  de- 
scribed as  aspiring  to  the  majesty  m  his 
Maker.  Such  engines  were  the  only  instru- 
ments he  could  have  made  use  of  to  imitate 
those  thunders,  that  in  all  poetry,  both  sa- 
cred and  profane,  are  represented  as  the 
arms  of  the  Almighty.  The  tearing  up  the 
hills  was  not  altonther  so  daring  a  thought 
as  the  former.  We  are,  in  some  measure, 
prepared  for  snch  an  inddcnt  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  giants'  war,  which  we  meet 
with  among  the  ancient  poets.  What  still 
made  Uiis  circumstance  -the  more  proper 
for  the  poet's  use,  is  the  ofnnion  of  many 
learned  men,  that  the  fiiMe  of  the  giants' 
war,  which  makes  as  great  a  noise  in  an- 
tiquity, and  nve  birtii  to  the  subtimest 
description  in  Hesiod's  works,  was  an  alle- 
gory founded  upon  this  very  tradition  of  a 
fight  between  the  good  and  bad  angels. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  con- 
sider with  what  judgment  Milton,  in  this 
narration,  has  avoided  every  thing  that  is 
mean  and  trivial  in  the  description  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  poets;  and  at  the  same 
time  improved  every  great  hint  which  he 
met  with  in  their  works  upon  this  sobject. 
Homer,  in  that  passage  which  Longinos  has 
celebrated  for  its  sublimeness,  and  -wtudi 
Viiiril  and  Ovid  have  copied  after  him,  tdls 
us,  Siat  the  siants  threw  Otsa  upon  Olym- 
pus, and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.    He  adds  aa 
epitiiet  to  Pelion  (•'»m'.»»x»*,)  which  toj 
much  swells  the  idea,  by  bringhtg  up  to  the 
reader's  iim^nation  all  the  woodsthat  grew 
upon  it.  There  is  further  a  greater  benoty 
in  his  singling  oat  by  names  uiese  three  re- 
maikable  mountahis  so  well  known  to  tite 
Greeks.    This  last  is  such  a  bcaoty,  as  the 
scene  of  Kdton's  war  could  not  penaiblv 
fiimish  him  with.    CIsucBmi,  in  hM  frar- 
tnent  upon  the  giants'  war,  has  given  teb 
scope  to  that  wildness  of  imi«inaaan  whidi 
was  natural  to  him.    He  tdb  us  that  die 
giants  tore  up  whole  islands  by  the  roots, 
aiid  threw  them  at  the  gods.  Hedcsciibea 
oneof  them  m  partioilar  taking  up  Ltenanor 
in  his  arms,  and  whirling  it  to  me  akies^ 
with  all  Vulcan's  shop  fai  the  midst  at  H. 
Another  tears  up  mount  Ida,  with  the  river 
Enipens,  which  ran  down  the  rides  of  it; 
but  the  poet,  not  content  to  describe  hbn 
with  this  mountain  up<m  his  ahaulden,  tells 
us  that  the  river  flowed  down  his  baick  aa 
he  hdd  it  up  m  that  peataie.    Ilis^ 
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to  every  judicious  reader,  that  such  ideas 
savour  more  of  the  burlesque  than  of  the 
sublime.  They  proceed  from  a  wanton- 
ness of  imagination,  and  rather  divert  the 
mind  than  astonish  it  Milton  has  taken 
every  thing  that  is  sublime  in  these  several 
passages,  and  composes  out  of  them  the  fol- 
lowing great  image: 
From  their  foundatiom  loM'niiig  to  and  firo. 
They  pluckll  the  aeited  hills,  with  all  their  li 
Rocka.  waters,  woods,  and  bj  the  shaggy  tops 


They  pluck'd  the  seated  hills,  with  all  their  load, 
Rocka,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  ah 
UpUftinf  bore  them  in  their  haoda. 


We  have  the  full  majesty  of  Homer  in  this 
short  description,  improved  by  the  imag^- 
nation  of  Claudian,  without  its  puerilities. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  description  of  the 
foUo)  angels  seeing  the  promontories  hang- 
ing  over  their  heads  in  such  a  dreadnil 
manner,  with  the  other  nutnberless  beau- 
ties in  this  book,  which  are  so  conspicuous, 
that  they  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the 
roost  ordinary  reader. 

There  arie  indeed  so  many  wonderful 
strokes  of  poetry  in  this  book,  and  such  a 
variety  of  sublime  ideas,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  given  them  a  place 
within  the  bounds  of  this  paper.  Beades 
that  I  find  it  in  a  great  me&sure  done  to  rav 
hand  at  the  end  of  my  lord  Roscommon  s 
Essay  on  Translated  Poetry.  I  shall  refer 
my  reader  thither  for  some  of  the  master* 
strokes  of  the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost, 
though  at  the  same  time  there  are  many 
others  which  that  noble  author  has  not 
taken  notice  of. 

Mihon,  notwithstanding  the  sublime  ge- 
nius he  was  master  of,  nas  in  this  book 
drawn  to  his  assistance  all  the  helps  he 
could  meet  with  among  the  ancient  poets. 
The  sword  of  Michael,  which  makes  so 
great  a  havoc  among  the  bad  angels,  was 
given  him,  we  are  told,  out  of  the  armoury 
of  God: 


-But  the  sword 


Of  Michael  ftom  tlie  armomy  oTOud 
Waa  (iv'n  hint,  tonfer^  ao,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  miitht  resist  that  edge:  it  met 
Tb«  sword  ofSataa,  with  steep  force  to  amlta 
OssoeDding,  and  in  half  out  ataeer— — 

This  p>assage  is  a  copy  of  that  in  VirgiJ, 
wherein  the  poet  tells  us,  that  the  sword  of 
Jfineas,  which  was  given  him  by  a  deity, 
broke  into  pieces  the  sword  of  Tumus, 
which  came  from  a  mortal  forge.  As  the 
moral  in  this  place  is  divine,  so  oy  the  way 
we  may  observe,  that  the  bestowing  on  a 
man  who  is  favourtd  by  heaven  such  an 
allegorical  weapwj  is  very  conformable  to 
the  old  eastern  way  of  thinking.  Not  only 
Homer  has  made  use  of  it,  but  we  find  the 
lewinh  hero  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  who 
had  fought  the  battles  of  the  chosen  people 
with  so  much  glory  and  success,  receiving 
in  Us  dream  a  sword  from  the  hand  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  The  following  passs^, 
wherein  Satan  is  described  as  wounded 
by  the  sword  of  Michael,  is  in  imitation  of 
Homer: 

l%e  griding  sword  with  dlscontinaoiu  wound 
Fasa'd  tbrousji  him ;  hot  th'  etbanal  iuUtanca  doa'd, 

vot.  n.       r^ 


Not  long  divisible;  and  ftom  tin  |!asl!i 
A  stream  of  neclarous  humour  issuing  flow*d 
Sanguine,  (such  as  celestial  spirits  may  Meed) 
Andoll  his  arauNU  stain'd 

Homer  tells  us  in  the  same  manner,  that 
upon  Diomede's  wounding  the  gods,  there 
flowed  from  the  wound  an  ichor,  or  pure 
kind  of  blood,  which  was  not  bred  from 
mortal  viands;  and  that  though  the  pain  was 
exquisitely  great,  the  wound  soon  closed  up 
and  healM  m  those  beings  who  are  vested 
with  immortality. 

I  question  not  but  Milton,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  his  furious  Moloch  flying  from  the 
battle,  and  bellowing  with  the  wound  he 
had  received,  had  his  eye  on  Mars  in  the 
Iliad;  who,  upon  his  being  wounded,  is  re- 
presented as  retiring  out  of  the  fight,  and 
making  an  outcry  louder  than  that  of  a 
whole  army  when  it  begins  the  charge. 
Homer  adds,  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
who  were  engaged  in  a  general  battle,  were 
terrified  on  each  side  with  the  bellowing  of 
this  wounded  deity.  The  reader  will  easily 
observe  how  Miluxi  has  kept  all  the  horror 
of  this  im^e  without  running  into  the  ridi- 
cule of  it: 

■  Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fimght. 
And  with  fierce  ensigns  piere'd  the  deep  array 
OC Moloch,  furious  liing!  wlio  him  defy'd. 
And  at  bis  cbariot-wheeli  to  drag  him  boond 
Tlueaten'd,  nor  Ihim  the  Holy  One  of  heav'n 
BelVaiB'd  hirtongue  blasphemous:  but  anon 
Down  cloven  to  the  waist,  with  shatter'd  arms 
And  uncouth  pain,  fled  bellowing 

Milton  has  Tike  wise  raised  his  description 
in  this  book  with  many  images  taken  out  of 
the  poetical  p>arts  of  scripture.  The  Mes- 
siah s  chariot  as  I  have  before  taken  notice, 
is  formed  upon  a  vision  of  Ezekiel,  who,  as 
Grotius  observes,  has  very  much  in  him  of 
Homer's  spirit  in  the  poetical  parts  of  his 
prophecy. 

The  following  lines,  in  that  elorious  com- 
mission which  is  given  the  Niessiah  to  ex- 
tirpate the  host  of  rebel  angels,  is  drawn 
fh>m  a  sublime  passage  in  the  psalms: 

Oo  then,  thou  mightiest,  in  thy  Father's  might  I 
Ascend  my  chariot,  iruide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  take  heav'n's  basis ;  bring  forth  all  my  war, 
My  bow,  my  thunder,  my  almighty  arms 
Gird  on,  and  sword  on  thy  puiaaaat  tliigh. 

The  reader  will  eaaly  discover  many 
other  strokes  of  the  same  nature. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had 
heated  his  imagination  with  the  fight  of  the 
gods  in  Homei\  before  he  entered  into  this 
engagement  of  the  angels.  Homer  there 
gives  us  a  scene  of  men,  heroes,  and  gods, 
mixed  together  in  battle.  Mars  animates 
the  contending  armies,  and  lifts  up  his  voice 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  heard  distinctly 
amidst  all  the  shouts  and  confusion  of  the 
fight.  Jupiter  at  the  same  time  thunders 
over  their  heads;  while  Neptune  raises 
such  a  tempest,  that  the  whole  field  of 
battle,  and  all  the  tops  of  the  mount^hs, 
shake  about  them.  The  poet  tells,  that 
Pluto  himself,  whose  habitation  was  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  earth,  was  so  affrighted 
at  the  shock,  that  he  leapt  from  hU  throne. 
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Homer  afterwards  describes  Vulcan  as  poui^ 
ing  down  a  storm  of  fire  upon  tlie  river 
Xuithus,  and  Minerva  as  throwing  a  rock 
at  Mars;  who,  he  tells  us,  covered  seven 
acres  in  his  falL 

As  Homer  has.introduced  into  his  battle 
of  the  ^ods  every  thing  that  is  Kr^t  and 
terrible  m  nature,  Milton  has  filled  his  fi^ht 
of  good  and  bad  angels  with  all  the  like  cir- 
cumstances of  horror.  The  shout  of  armies, 
the  rattling,  of  brazen  chariots,  the  hurling 
of  rocks  and  mountains,  the  earthquake, 
the  fire,  the  thunder,  are  all  of  them  em- 
ployed, to  lift  up  the  reader's  imagination, 
and  give  him  a  suitable  idea  of  so  great  an 
action.  With  what  art  has  the  poet  repre- 
sented the  whole  body  of  the  earth  trem- 
bling, even  before  it  was  created! 

All  heav^  rasounded;  and  bad  earth  been  than. 
All  earth  had  to  ita  eeotra  ahook— — 

In  how  sublime  and  just  a  manner  does 
he  afterwards  describe  the  whole  heaven 
shaking  under  the  wheels  of  the  Messiah's 
chariot,  with  that  exception  to  the  throne 
of  God! 

Under  hia  baming  wheelt 

The  Bteadfhit  empyrean  ahook  tbrougfaoat. 
All  but  the  throne  itaelf  of  God 

Notwithstanding  the  Messiah  appears 
clothed  with  so  much  terror  and  majesty, 
the  poet  has  still  fi>und  means  to  make  ms 
readers  conceive  an  idea  of  him  beyond 
what  he  himself  is  able  to  describe: 

Tet  half  hia  atrengtk  be  put  not  forth,  but  cbeckM 
Hia  thunder  in  mia  volley;  for  be  meant 
Not  to  deatroy,  but  root  them  out  of  heaven. 

In  a  word,  Milton's  genius,  which  was  so 
great  in  itself,  and  so  strengthened  bv  all 
the  helps  of  learning,  appears  in  this  book 
every  way  eoual  to  his  subject,  which  was 
the  most  sublime  that  could  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  a  poet  As  he  knew  all  the  arts 
of  affecting  the  mind,  he  has  given  it  cer- 
tain resting-places  and  opportunities  of  re- 
covering itself  from  time  to  time;  several 
speeches,  reflections,  similitudes,  and  the 
like  reliefs,  being  interspersed  to  diveT»fy 
his  narration,  and  ease  me  attention  of  the 
reader.  L. 


Bfa  334.]    Monday,  March  24,  ini-12. 

Volulatl,  in  ano  genera,  mmmquemqae  aoatrom 
qnaai  qsendam  eaae  Hoaeiaro,  dixiatiqna  non  tarn  ea 
quK  recta  eaaent  probari.  qoam  que  prava  annt  Aatidiia 
adhereaoere.  Cle.  ii  Otttt. 

Ton  would  have  each  of  aa  be  akindofKoaciuainbia 
way ;  and  you  have  aaid,  that  flutidioui  men  are  not  ao 
much  pleaaed  with  what  ia  rtfbl,  aa  dUgaated  at  what 
ia  wrong. 

It  is  very  natural  to  take  for  our  whole 
lives  a  li|;ht  impression  of  a  thing,  which  at 
first  fell  mto  contempt  with  us  for  want  of 
consideration.  The  real  use  of  a  certain 
qualification  (which  the  wiser  part  of  man- 
kind look  upon  as  at  the  best  an  indifferent 
thing,  and  generally  a  frivolous  drcum- 


stance)  shows  the  ill  consequence  of  such 
prepossessions.    What  I  mean  is  the  art, 
skill,  accomplishment,  or  whatever  you  will 
call  it,  of  dancing.    I  knew  a  gentleman  of 
great  abilities,  who  bewailed  the  want  rf 
this  part  of  his  education  to  the  end  of  a 
very  honourable  life.   .He  observed  that 
there  was  not  occasion  for  the  common  use 
of  great  talents;  that  they  are  but  seldom  in 
demand;  and  that  these  very  great  talents 
were  often  rendered  useless  to  a  man  for 
want  of  small  att^nments.     A  good  mi^ 
([a  becoming  motion,  gesture,  and  aspect) 
is  natural  to  some  men;  but  even  these 
would  be  highly  more  gracefiil  in  their  car- 
riage, if  what  they  do  trom  the  force  of  na- 
ture were  confirmed  and  heightened  from 
the  force  of  reason.  To  one  who  has  not  at  all 
considered  it,  to  mention  the  force  of  reason 
on  such  a  subject  will  appear  fantastical; 
but  when  you  nave  a  little  attended  to  it,  an 
assembly  of  men  will  have  quite  another 
view;  and  they  will  tell  you,  it  is  evident 
from  plain  and  infallible  rules,  why  this 
man,  with  those  beautifiil  features,  and  a 
well-fashioned  person,  is  not  so  agreeable  as 
he  who  sits  by  him  without  any  (rf  those  ad- 
vantages. When  we  read,  we  do  it  without 
any  exerted  act  of  memory  that  presents 
the  shape  of  the  letters;  but  habit  makes  us 
do  it  mechanically,  without  staying,  like 
children,  to  recollect  and  join  those  letters. 
A  man  who  has  not  had  the  regard  c€  his 
gesture  in  any  part  of  his  education,  will 
find  himself  unable  to  act  with  freedom  be- 
fore new  company,  as  a  child  that  is  but  now 
learning  would  be  to  read  without  hesitation. 
It  is  for  the  advancement  of  the  pleasure 
we  receive  in  being  agreeable  to  each  other 
in  ordinary  life,  that  one  would  wish  dancing 
were  generally  understood,  as  conducive,  as 
it  really  is,  to  a  proper  deportment  in  mat- 
ters that  appear  the  most  remote  from  it. 
A  man  of  learning  and  sense  is  distinguished 
from  others  as  he  is  such,  though  he  never 
nms  upon  points  too  difficult  for  the  rest  of 
the  world;  m  like  manner  the  reaching  out 
of  the  arm,  and  the  most  ordinary  motion, 
discovers  whether  a  man  ever   learnt  to 
know  what  is  the  true  harmony  antl  coinpo- 
sure  of  his  limbs  and  countenance.     Who- 
ever has  seen  Booth  in  the  character  of 
Pyrrhus,  march  to  his  throne  to  receive 
Orestes,  is  convinced  that  majestic  and  great 
conceptions  are  expressed  in  the  very  step; 
but,  perhaps,  though  no  other  man  coiud 
perform  that  incident  as  well  as  he  does,  he 
himself  would  do  it  with  a  yet  greater  eleva- 
tion were  he  adancer.  Thisissodaneerousa 
subject  to  treat  with  ^vity,  that  I  shall  not 
at  present  enter  into  it  any  further:  but  the 
antlior  of  the  following  letter  has  treated  it 
in  the  essav  he  speaks  of  in  such  a  manner, 
that  I  am  oeholden  to  him  for  a  resolutiaa, 
that  I  will  never  hereafter  think  meanly^x 
any  thing,  till  I  have  heard  what  they  who 
have  an^er  opinioa  of  it  have  to  say  in  ita 
defence. 
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'  Mr.  SPECl'AtOR— Since  there  are  scarce 
Uiy  of  the  arts  and  Aiences  that  have  not 
been  recommended  to  the  world  by  the  j)ens 
of  some  of  the  professors,  masters,  or  lovers 
of  them,  whereby  the  usefulness,  excel- 
lence, and  benefit  arising^  from  them,  both  as 
tu  the  speculative  and  practical  part,  have 
been  made  public,  to  the  great  advantage 
and  improvement  of  such  arts  and  sciences; 
•why  should  dancing,  an  art  celebrated  by 
the  ancients  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner, 
be  totally  neglected  by  the  ihodems,  and 
left  destitute  of  any  pen  to  recommend  its 
various  excellencies  and  substantial  merit  to 
mankind? 

'  The  low  ebb  to  which  dancing  is  now 
fiallen,  is  altogether  owing  to  this  silence. 
The  art  is  esteemed  only  as  an  amusing 
trifle;  it  lies  altogether  uncultivated,  and  i; 
unhappily  fallen  under  the  imputation  of  il- 
literate and  mechanic  As  Terence,  in  one 
of  his  prologues,  complains  of  the  rope- 
dancers  drawing  all  the  spectators  from  his 
play,  so  we  may  well  say,  that  capering  and 
tumbling  is  now  preferred  to,  and  supplies 
the  place  of,  just  and  regular  dancing  on  our 
theatres.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
high  time  that  some  one  should  come  to  its 
assistance,  and  relieve  it  from  the  many 

riss  and  growing  errors  that  have  crept  into 
and  overcast  its  real  beauties;  and  to  set 
dancing  in  its  true  light,  'would  show  the 
usefulness  and  elegance  of  it,  with  the  plea- 
sure and  instruction  produced  from  it;  and 
also  lay  down  some  fundamental  rules,  that 
might  so  tend  to  the  improvement  of  its  pro- 
fessors, and  information  of  the  spectators, 
that  the  first  might  be  the  better  enabled  to 
I>erform,  and  the  latter  rendered  more  ca- 
pable ot  judging  what  is  (if  there  be  any 
thing)  vafnable  m  this  art 

'  To  encourage,  therefore,  some  ingenious 
pen  capable  of  so  generous  an  undertaking, 
and  in  some  measure  to  relieve  dancing  from 
the  disadvantages  it  atpresent  lies  under,  1, 
•who  teach  to  dance,*  have  atten>pted  a 
small  treatise  as  an  Essay  towards  a  History 
of  Dancing:  in  which  I  nave  inquired  into 
Its  antiquity,  origin,  and  use,  and  sho'wn 
•what  esteem  the  ancients  had  for  it.  I  have 
likewise  conadered  the  nature  and  perfec- 
tion of  all  its  several  parts,  and  how  oenefi- 
cial  and  delightful  it  is,  both  as  a  qualifica- 
tion and  an  exercise;  and  endeavoured  to 
ansrwer  all  objections  that  have  been  mali- 
ciously nused  against  it.  I  have  proceeded 
to  give  an  accoqnt  of  the  particular  dances 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whether  reli- 
gious, warlike,  or  civil;  and  taken  particu- 
&r  notice  of  that  ptart  of  dancing  relating  to 
the  andent  stage,  in  which  the  pantomimes 
had  so  ^at  a  share.  Nor  have  I  been 
wanting  m  giving  an  historical  account  of 
some  particular  masters  excellent  in  that 
surpriang  art;  after  which  I  have  advanced 


*  An  Emy  toward!  tiMHutoiT  of  Danoiog.Jcc.  By 
Xoiia  Weaver,  Iteo.  1713. 


some  observations  on  modem  dancing,  both 
as  to  the  stage,  and  that  part  of  it  so  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  the  qualification  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies;  and  have  concluded  with 
some  short  remarks  on  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  character  by  which  dances  are 
writ  down,  and  communicated  to  one  mas- 
ter from  another.  If  some  great  genius  af- 
ter this  would  arise,  and  advance  this  art  to 
that  perfection  it  seems  capable  of  receiving, 
what  might  not  be  expected  from  it?  For, 
if  we  consider  the  origin  of  arts  and  sciences, 
we  shall  find  that  some  of  them  took  rise 
from  beginnings  so  mean  and  unpromising, 
that  it  is  very  wonderful  to  think  that  ever 
such  suiprising  structures  should  have  been 
raised  upon  such  ordinary  fcundations.  But 
what  cannot  a  great  genius  effect?  Who 
would  have  thought  that  the  clangorous 
noise  of  smiths'  hammers  should  have  given 
the  first  rise  to  music?  Yet  Macrobius  in 
his  second  book  relates,  that  Pythagoras,  in 
passing  by  a  smith's  shop,  found  that  the 
sounds  proceeding  from  the  hammers  were 
either  more  grave  or  acute,  according  to  the 
different  weights  of  the  hammers.  The 
philosopher,  to  improve  this  hint,  suspiends 
different  weights  by  strings  of  the  same  big- 
ness, and  found  in  like  manner  that  the 
sounds  answered  to  the  weights.  This  be- 
ing discovered,  he  finds  out  those  numbers 
which  produced  sounds  that  were  consonant: 
as  that  two  strings  of  the  same  substance  and 
tension,  the  onelieing  double  the  length  of 
the  other,  gave  that  interval  which  is  call- 
ed diapason,  or  an  eighth;  the  game  was  also 
effected  from  two  strings  of  the  same  length 
and  size,  the  one  having  four  times  the  ten- 
sion of  the  other.  By  these  stepw,  from  so 
mean  a  beginning,  did  this  great  man  re- 
duce, what  was  only  before  noise  to  one  <rf 
the  most  delightful  sciences,  by  marrying 
it  to  the  mathematics;  and  by  that  means 
caused  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  abstract  and 
demonstrative  of  sciences.  Who  knows, 
therefore,  but  motion,  whether  decorous  or 
representative,  may  not  (as  it  seems  highly 
probable  it  may,)  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  some  person  capable  of  reducing  it 
into  a  regular  science,  though  not  so  demon- 
strative as  that  proceeding  from  sounds,  yet 
sufficient  to  entide  it  to  a  place  among  the 
magnified  arts? 

Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  as  you  have  declar- 
ed yourself  visitor  of  dancing-schools,  and 
this  being  an  undertaking  which  more  im- 
mediately respects  them,  I  think  myself  in- 
dispensably obliged,  before  I  proceed  to  the 
publication  of  this  my  essay,  to  ask  your 
advice;  and  hold  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  your  approbation,  in  order  to  recom- 
mend my  treatise  to  the  perusal  of  the  pa- 
rents of  such  as  learn  to  dance,  as  well  as  to 
the  young  ladies,  to  whom  as  visitor  yon 
ought  to  be  a  guardian. 

'lam,  sir, 
•Your most  humble  servant. 

'Salop,  March  10,  1711-12.' 
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Na  335.]    Tuetday,  March  25,  iril-12. 

Betpione  exenpin  viue  moniinqut  Jnbebo 
Dociiun  initatonuu  et  veras  hinc  duoeiv  tocm. 

Bar.  Art  P—t.  r.  97. 
Keep  nature*!  great  oriftinal  In  view, 
And  thence  tte  living  intagei  pame.— JiVcMit. 

Mt  friend.  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey,  when 
ve  last  met  together  at  the  club,  told  me 
that  he  had  a  great  tnind  to  see  the  new 
tragedy*  with  me,  assuring  me  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  not  been  at  a  play  these 
twenty  years.    'The  last  1  saw,'  said  Sir 
Roger,    'was  The  Committee,  which  I 
should  not  have  gone  to  neither,  had  not  I 
been  told  beforehand  that  it  was  a  good 
church  of  England  comedy.*  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  of  me  who  this  distrest 
mother  was;  and  upon  hearing  that  she  was 
Hector's  widow,  he  told  me  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  brave  man,  and  that  when  he 
was  a  schoolboy  he  had  read  his  life  at  the 
end  of  the  dictionary.    My  friend  asked  me 
in  the  next  place,  ifthere  would  not  be  some 
danger  in  coming  home  late,  in  case  the 
Mohocks  should  De  abroad.  '  I  assure  you,' 
•ays  he,  '  I  thought  I  had  fallen  into  their 
hands  last  night;  for  I  observed  two  or  three 
lusty  black  men  that  followed  me  half  way 
up  Fleet-street,  and  mended  their  pace  be- 
hmd  me,  in  proportion  as  I  put  on  to  get 
away  from  them.    You  must  Know,'  conti- 
nued the  knight  with  a  smil?,  '  I  fanded 
they  had  a  mind  to  hunt  me;  for  I  remem- 
ber an  honest  gentleman  in  ray  neighbour- 
hood, who  was  served  such  a  trick  m  King 
Charles  the  Second's  time,  for  which  reason 
he  has  not  ventured  himself  in  town  ever 
ance.    I  might  have  shown  them  very  good 
sport,  had  this  been  their  design;  for,  as  I 
am  an  old  fox-hunter,  I  should  have  turned 
and  dodged,  and  have  played  them  a  thou- 
sand tricks  they  had  never  seen  in  their 
lives  before.'  Sir  Roger  added  that' if  these 
gentlemen  had  any  such  intention,  they  did 
not  succeed  very  well  in  it,  for  I  threw  theih 
out,'  says  he,  'at  the  end  of  Norfolk-street, 
where  I  doubled  the  comer,  and  got  shelter 
in  my  lodgings  before  they  could  imagine 
what  was  oecome  of  me.    However,'  says 
the  knight, '  if  Captun  Sentry  will  make  one 
with  u*  to-morrow  night,  and  you  will  both 
of  you  call  upon  me  about  four  o'clock,  that 
we  may  be  at  the  house  before  it  is  full,  I 
will  have  my  own  coach  in  readiness  to  at- 
tend yen,  for  John  tells  me  he  has  got  the 
fore- wheels  mended.' 

The  captain,  who  did  not  ful  to  meet  me 
there  at  tne  appointed  hour,  bid  Sir  Roger 
foar  nothing,  for  that  he  had  put  on  the 
lame  sword  which  he  made  use  of  at  the 
battle  of  Steenkirk.  Sr  Roger's  servants, 
and  among  the  rest  mv  old  friend  the  butler, 
had,  I  found,  provided  themselves  with  good 
oaken  plants,  to  attend  thdr  master  upon 
this  occa«on.  When  we  had  placed  him 
in  his  coach,  with  myself  at  his  left  hand, 
the  captain  before  him,  and  his  butler  at  tlie 
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head  of  his  footmen  in  the  rear,  we  convoy- 
ed  him  in  safety  to  the  playhouse,  where 
after  having  marched  up  the  entry  in  good 
order,  the  captain  and  1  went  in  with  him, 
and  seated  him  betwixt  us  in  the  int  As 
soon  as  the  house  was  full,  and  the  candles 
lighted,  my  old  friend  stood  up,  and  looked 
about  him  with  that  pleasure  which  a  mind 
seasoned  with  humanity  naturally  feels  in 
itself,  at  the  sight  of  a  multitude  of  people 
who  seem  pleased  with  one  another,  and 
partake  of  the  same  commm  entertainment 
I  could  not  but  fancy  to  myself,  as  the  old 
man  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  that 
he  made  a  very  proper  centre  to  a  tragic 
audience.  Upon  the  entering  of  Pyrrfaos, 
theknighttoldme,  thathedidnotbebevethe 
kingof  Trance  himself  had  a  better  stmt  I 
was  indeed  very  attentive  to  my  old  friend's 
remarks,  because  I  looked  upon  them  as  a 
piece  of  natural  criticism,  and  was  well 
pleased  to  hear  him,  at  the  conclusion  of 
almost  every  scene  telling  roe  that  he  could 
not  ima^ne  how  the  play  would  end.  One 
while  he  ^ipeared  much  concerned  for  An- 
dromache; and  a  little  while  after  as  much 
for  Hermione;  and  was  extremely  puzzled 
to  think  what  would  become  of  Pyrrhus. 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache's  ob- 
stinate refusal  to  her  lover's  importtmities, 
he  whispered  me  in  the  ear,  that  he  was 
sure  she  would  never  have  ium;  to  which 
he  added,  with  a  more  than,  ordinary  ve- 
hemence, '  You  can't  imagine,  sir,  what  it 
is  to  have  ta  do  with  a  widow.'  Upon 
Pyrrhus's  threatening  afterwards  to  leave 
her,  the  knight  ^oofc  his  head,  and  mut- 
tered to  himself,  'Ay,  do  if  you  can.'  This 
part  dwelt  so  much  upon  my  friend's  imagi- 
nation, that  at  the  close  of  the  third  act,  as 
I  was  thinking  of  something  else,  he  wUi- 
peredme  in  my  ear,  'These  widows,  sir, 
are  the  most  perverse  creatures  in  the 
world.  But  pray,'  says  he,  'you  that  are 
a  critic,  is  the  juay  according  to  your  dra- 
matic rules,  as  you  call  themr  Should  your 
people  in  tragedy  always  talk  to  be  tmdei^ 
stood.'  Why,  there  is  not  a  single  aentence 
in  this  play  that  I  do  not  know  the  mean- 
ingot' 

The  fourth  act  very  lucidly  beg^an  before 
I  had  time  to  give  the  old  gendeman  an  an- 
swer. '  Well,'^8ays  the  knight,  sitting  down 
with  great  satisfaction, '  I  suppose  we  are 
now  to  see  Hector's  ghost'  He  then  re- 
newed his  attention,  and,  from  time  to  time 
fell  a-praising  the  widow.  He  made,  in- 
deed, a  little  mistime  as  to  one  of  her  pages, 
whom  at  his  first  altering  he  took  for  As- 
tyanax;  but  auickly  set  himself  right  in  that 
particidar,  though,  at  the  same  time,  be 
owned  he  should  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  seen  the  littie  boy,  who,  says  he,  most 
needs  be  a  very  fine  child  by  tne  account 
that  is  given  ol  him.  Upon  Hermione'^ 
gwng  off  with  a  menace  to  Pyrrhus,  the 
audience  gave  a  loud  clap,  to  which  Sir 
Roger  added,  'On  nqr  wati,  a  notable 
young  baggage!' 
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As  there  wm  a  very  remarkabk  siloice 
'and  stilfness-  in  the  audience  daring  the 
whale  action,  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  acts  to  express  thdr  opinim  of 
the  pbtfers,  and  of  tiieir  respective  parts. 
Sir  Roger,  hearing  a  cluster  of  them  praise 
Orestes,  struck  m  with  them,  ana  told 
them,  that  he  thought  his  friend  Pylades 
was  a  very  sennble  man.  As  they  were 
afterwards  applauding  Pyrrhus,  Sir  Roger 
put  in  a  second  time.  'And  let  me  tell 
on,'  says  he, « though  he  speaks  but  Utile, 
like  the  old  fellow  in  whiskers  as  well  as 
any  of  them.'  Captain  Sentry,  seeing  two 
or  three  wags  who  Mt  near  us,  lean  with  an 
attentive  ear  towairds  Sir  Roger,  and  fbai> 
ing  lest  they  should  smoke  the  knight, 
plucked  him  by  the  elbow,  and  whispered 
something  in  his  ear,  that  lasted  till  the 
opeiung  of  the  fifth  act  The  knight  was 
wonderfully  attentive  to  the  account  which 
Orestes  gives  of  Pyrrhns's  death,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  it,  told  me  it  was  such  a 
bloody  jAece  of  work  that  he  was  glad  it 
was  not  done  upon  the  stage.  Seeing  after- 
wards Orestes  in  his  raving  fit,  he  grew 
more  than  ordinarily  serious,  and  took  oc- 
ca»on  to  moralize  (in  his  way,)  upon  an 
evil  conscience,  adding,  that  Orestes,  in  his 
madness,  looked  as  if  ne  saw  something. 

As  we  were  the  first  that  came  into  the 
house,  so  we  were  the  last  that  went  out  of 
it;  being  resolved  to  have  a  clear  passage 
for  our  old  friend,  whom  we  did  not  care  to 
venture  among  the  jostling  of  the  crowd. 
Sir  Roger  went  out  fidly  satisfied  with  his 
entertamment,  and  we  guarded  him  to  his 
lodging  in  the  same  manner  that  we  brought 
him  to  the  playhouse;  being  highly  pleased 
for  my  own  part,  not  only  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  excellent  piece  which  had 
been  presented,  but  with  the  satis&ctioD 
which  it  had  given  to  the  old  man.      L. 


Vo.  336.]   Wednesday,  March  26,  iril-12. 

Climeni  pnilMe  pndorem 
CnnOi  pens  patm :  ««  cum  reprektnden  coaer, 
dvm  gravif  iE*opua,  qua  docttt«  Knciua  cgiti 
Velqaia  Dil  reetttm,  niti  quod  placait  •%!,  ducuot 
Vel  quia  tinps  putut  paiere  rninoribut.ct  qua 
loabcnrlMfl  dldicen,  ■bdm  perpenda  ftteri. 

Bar.  £p.LUb.3.a>. 

imTATED. 
Ona  tiagje  Kntenoe  if  I  dare  derids. 
With  Betteiton's  grave  action  ditnliled. 
Or  well-ffiontb'd  nsoth  with  empoaaii  proclainu, 
Crhovf  ii  but,  perhaps,  a  miuter-roll  of  nainaa,) 
How  win  ow  Ather*  rlw  op  io  a  ngt. 
And  nnar  all  tbame  if  lo«t  in  Qeorga'i  age  ? 
Ton'd  think  no  Ibol*  diifrac'd  the  former  rei(B, 
Did  not  iorae  grave  eiamplea  yet  remain, 
Who  •eem  a  lad  ahould  teach  bii  Ihtlier  aklll. 
And,  havinf  onoe  been  wrong,  will  be  to  itiU. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — As  you  are  the  daily 
endeavourer  to  promote  learning  and  good 
tense,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  sugg^  to 
your  consideration  whatever  may  promote 
or  prejudice  them.  There  is  an  evil  which 


has  prevailed  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, which  gray  hairs  and  tyrannical  custom 
continue  to  supp«Ort:  I  hope  your  spectato- 
rial  authority  will  give  a  seasonable  chetik 
to  the  spread  of  the  infection;  I  mean  old 
men's  overbearing  the  strongest  sense  of 
their  juniors  by  the  mere  force  of  seniority: 
so  that,  for  a  young  man  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  and  vigour  of  age,  to  g^ve  a  reasonable 
contra^ction  to  his  elders,  is  esteemed  an 
wpardonable  insolence,  and  regarded  as 
revernng  the  decrees  of  nature.  I  am  a 
voung  man,  I  ccnfess;  yet  I  honour  the  gray 
head  as  much  as  any  one;  however,  when, 
bi  company  with  old  men,  I  hear  them 
speak  wscurdy,  or  reason  preposterously, 
(uito  which  abrardities,  prejudice,  pride,  or 
interest,  will  sometimes  throw  the  wisest,) 
I  count  it  no  crime  to  rectify  their  rea- 
sonings, unless  craiscience  must  truckle  to 
ceremony;  and  truth  fall  a  sacrifice  to  com- 
plaisance. The  strongest  arguments  are 
enervated,  and  the  brightest  evidence  disap- 
pears, before  those  tremendous  reasonings 
and  dazzling  discoveries  of  venerable  old 
age.  "You  are  young,  giddy-headed  fel- 
lows; you  have  not  yet  hadexperience  of  the 
world."  Thus  we  young  folks  find  our  am- 
bition cramped,  and  our  lazmess  indulged; 
since  while  young  we  have  little  room  to 
display  ourselves;  and,  when  old,  the  weak- 
ness rf  nature  must  pass  for  strength  of 
sense,  and  we  hope  that  hoary  heads  will 
raise  us  above  the  attacks  oi  contradic- 
tion. Now,  sir,  as  you  would  enliven  our 
activity  m  the  pursuit  of  learning,  take  our 
case  into  consioeration;  and,  with  a  gloss  on 
brave  Elihu's  sentiments,  assert  the  rights 
of  youth,  and  prevent  the  pernicious  en- 
croachments of^age.  The  generous  reason- 
ings of  that  i^llant  youth  would  adorn  your 
paper;  and  1  beg  you  would  insert  them, 
not  doubting  but  that  they  will  ^ve  g^ood 
entertainment 
your  readers.' 


entertainment  to  the  most  inteUigmt  of 
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"So  these  three  men  ceased  to  answer 
Job,  because  he  was  righteous  in  his  own 
wes.  Then  was  kindled  the  wrath  of  Elihu, 
the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  of  the  kin- 
dred of  Ram:  arainst  Job  was  his  wrath 
kindled,  because  ne  justified  himself  rather 
than  God.  Also  against  his  three  friends 
was  his  wrath  kindled,  because  they  had 
found  no  answer,  and  yet  had  condemned 
Job.  Now  Elihu  had  waited  till  Job  had 
spoken,  because  they  were  elder  than  he. 
When  Elihu  saw  there  was  no  answer  in 
the  mouth  of  these  three  men,  then  his 
wrath  was  kindled.  And  Elihu,  the  son  of 
Barachel  the  Buzite,  answered  and  said,  I 
am  young,  and  ye  are  very  old;  wherefore 
I  was  afraid  ana  durst  not  show  you  mine 
opinion.  I  said,  days  sho\ild  speak,  and 
multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom. 
But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  under- 
standing. Great  men  are  not  always  wise: 
neither  do  the  aged  understand  judgment. 
Therefore  I  said,  Hearken  to  me,  I  also 
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will  show  mine  opinion.  Behold,  I  wwted 
for  your  words;  1  gave  ear  to  your  reasons, 
whilst  you  searchol  out  what  to  say.  Yea, 
I  attended  unto  you:  and  bdiold  there  was 
none  of  you  that  convinced  Job,  or  that 
answered  his  words:  lest  you  should  say. 
We  have  found  out  wisdom:  God  thrusteth 
him  down,  not  man.  Now  he  hath  not  di- 
rected his  words  agiunst  me;  neither  wiU  I 
answer  him  with  your  speeches.  They 
were  amazed:  they  answered  no  more;  they 
left  off  speaking  When  I  had  waited  (for 
they  spake  not,  out  stood  stiU  and  answered 
no  more,)  I  said,  I  will  answer  also  my 
part,  I  also  will  show  mine  opinion.  For  I 
am  full  of  matter,  the  spirit  within  me  con- 
Btraineth  me.  Behold,  my  belly  is  as  wine 
which  hath  no  vent,  it  is  ready  to  burst  like 
new  bottles.  I  will  speak  that  I  may  be  re- 
freshed: I  will  open  my  lips  and  answer. 
Let  me  not,  I  pray  you,  accept  any  man's 
person,  neither  let  me  give  flattering  titles 
unto  man.  For  I  know  not  to  give  flatter- 
ing titles:  in  so  doing  my  Maker  would  soon 
take  me  away." 

'Mr.  Spectator,— I  have  formeriy 
read  with  great  satisfaction  yoar  paper 
about  idols,  and  the  behaviour  of  gentle- 
men in  those  coffee-houses  where  women 
officiate;  and  impatiently  waited  to  see  you 
take  India  and  China  shops  into  considera- 
tion; but  wnce  you  have  passed  us  over  in 
silence,  either  that  you  have  not  as  yet 
thought  us  worth  your  notice,  or  that  the 
crievahces  we  lie  under  have  escaped  your 
Hisceming  eye,  I  must  make  my  complaints 
to  you,  and  am  encouraged  to  do  it  because 
you  seem  a  little  at  leisure  at  this  present 
writing.  I  am,  dear  sir,  one  of  the  to; 
China-women  about  town;  and  though 
say  it,  keep  as  good  things  and  receive  as 
fine  company  as  any  over  this  end  of  the 
town,  let  the  other  be  who  she  will.  In 
fibort,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  be  easy,  were 
it  not  for  a  club  of  female  rakes,  who,  under 
pretence  of  taking  their  innocent  ratnbles, 
forsooth,  and  diverting  the  spleen,  seldom 
/ail  to  plague  me  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  to 
cheapen  tea,  or  buy  a  skreen.  What  else 
should  they  mean?  as  they  often  repeat  it. 
These  r^es  are  your  idle  ladies  of  fashion, 
who,  having  nothing  to  do,  employ  them- 
selves in  tumbling  over  my  ware.  One  of 
these  no-customers  (for  -by  the  way  they 
.seldom  or  never  buy  any  thing, 5^  calls  for  a 
set  of  tea-dishes,  another  for  a  bason,  a  third 
.for  my  best  green  tea,  and  even  to  the  punch- 
bowl, there  s  scarce  apiece  in  my  shop  but 
must  be  displaced,  and  the  whole  agree- 
Able  architecture  disordered,  so  that  I  can 
.compare  tliem  to  nothing  but  to  the  night- 
^blins  that  take  a  pleasure  to  overturn 
the  disposition  of  plates  and  dishes  in  the 
kitchens  of  your  housewifery  muds.  Well, 
after  all  this  racket  and  clatter,  this  is  too 
dear,  that  is  their  aversion;  another  thing 
is  charming,  but  not  wanted;  the  ladies  are 
cured  of  the  spleen,  but  1  am  i;ot  a  shilling 


the  better  for  it  Lord,  what  signifies  one 
poor  pot  of  tea,  considering  the  trouble  they 
put  me  to?  Vapours,  Mr.  Spectator,  are 
terrible  things;  tor,  though  I  am  not  pos- 
sessed by  them  myself,  I  suffer  more  from 
them  than  if  I  were.  Now  I  must  beg  of 
you  to  admonish  all  such  day-goblins  to 
make  fewer  visits,  or  to  be  less  troublesome 
when  they  come  to  one's  shop;  and  tp  con- 
vince them  that  we  honest  shopi-keepers 
have  something  better  to  do  than  to  cure 
folks  of  the  vapours  gratis.  A  young  sou  of 
mine,  a  school-boy,  is  my  secretary,  «o  I 
hope  you  will  make  allowances.  I  am,  wr, 
your  constant  reader,  and  very  humble 
servant, 

'  REBECCA  the  dutrettrd. 
'March  the  22d.'  T. 
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The  Jockey  mint  the  yooni  and  tender  borae 
While  ]ret  ■aft-nuMKh'd,  and  bfsada  him  to  tlae  eouraa. 

OmciL 

I  HAVE  lately  received  a  third  letter  from 
the  gentleman  who  has  alrmdy  given  the 
public  tw'o  essays  ujjon  education.  As  bis 
thoughts  seem  to  be  very  just  and  new  upon 
this  subiect,  I  shall  communicate  them  to 
the  reader. 

'  Sir, — If  I  had,  not  been  hindered  by 
some  extraordinary  buwiess,  I  should  have 
sent  you  sooner  my  further  thoughts  upon 
education.  You  may  please  to  remember, 
that  in  my  last  letter,  1  endeavoured  to  give 
the  best  reascms  that  could  be  urged  in 
favour  of  a  private  or  public  education. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  may  perhajjs  be  thought 
thsct  I  seemed  rather  inclined  to  the  latter, 
though  at  the  same  time  I  confessed  that 
virtue,  which  ought  to  be  our  first  and  prin- 
cipal care,  was  more  usually  acquired  in 
the  former. 

'  I  intended,  therefore,  in  this  letter,  to 
offer  at  methods,  by  which  I  conceive  boys 
might  be  made  to  improve  in  virtue  as  they 
advance  in  letters. 

'  I  know  that  in  most  of  our  public  schools 
vice  is  punished  and  discouragied,  whenever 
it  is  found  out:  but  this  is  ikr  from  being 
sufficient,  unless  our  youth  are  at  the  same 
time  taught  to  form'  a  right  judgment  of 
things,  and  to  know  what  is  property  virtue. 

'To  this  end,  whenever  they  read  the 
lives  and  actions  of  such  itaen  as  have  been 
famous  in  their  generation,  it  should  not  be 
thought  enough  to  make  them  barely  un- 
derstand so  many  Greek  or  Latin  sentences; 
but  they  should  be  asked  their  opinioa  of 
such  an  action  or  saying,  and  obliged  to  give 
their  reasons  why  they  take  it  to  be  good 
or  bad.  By  this  means  they  would  insen^ 
bly  arrive  at  proper  notions  of  courage, 
temperance,  honour,  and  justice. 

'  There  must  be  great  pm  taken  bow 
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the  example  of  any  jMrticular  p«w>n  is 
recommended  to  them  in  gross;  instead  of 
■which  they  oug^t  to  be  taught  wherein 
8ucb  a  man,  though  g^eat  in  some  respects, 
was  weak  and  faulty  in  others.  For  want 
of  this  caution,  a  boy  is  often  so  daszled 
with  the  lustre  of  a  great  character,  that 
he  confounds  its  beauties  with  its  blemishes, 
and'  looks  even  upon  the  foulty  part  of  it 
with  an  eye  of  admiration.  . 

'  I  have  often  wondered  how  Alexander, 
who  was  naturally  of  a  generous  and  merci- 
ful disposition,  came  to  oe  gmlty  of  so  bar- 
barous an  action  as  that  o£  dragging  the 
governor  of  a  town  after  his  chariot  I 
know  this  is  generally  ascribed  to  his  pa»- 
aon  for  Homer,  but  I  lately  met  with  a 
passage  in  Plutarch,  which,  if  I  am  not 
■Very  much  mistaken,  stiU  gives  us  a  clearer 
light  into  the  mmives  of  this  action.  Plu- 
tarch tells  us,  that  Alexander  in  his  youth 
had  a  master  named  Lysimachus,  who, 
tho«^;h  he  was  a  man  destitute  of  all  polite- 
ness, ingratiated  himself  both  with  Philip 
and  his  pupil,  and  became  the  second  man 
at  court,  by  calling  the  king  Peleus,  the 
Prince  Achilles,  and  himself  Phoenix.  It  is 
no  wonder  if  Alexander,  ha'rang  been  thus 
used  not  only  to  admire  but  to  personate 
Achilles,  should  think  it  glorious  to  imitate 
him  in  tiiis  piece  of  cruelty  and  extrava- 
gance. 

•To  cairy  this  thought  yet  further,  I 
shall  submit  it  to  your  consideration,  whe- 
ther, instead  of  a  theme  or  copy  of  verses, 
which  are  the  usual  exercises,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  school  phrase,  it  would  not  be 
more  proper  that  a  ooy  should  be  tasked, 
once  or  twice  a  week,  to  write  down  his 
opinion  of  such  jjersons  and  things  as  occur 
to  him  by  his  reading;  that  he  should  des- 
cant upon  the  actions  of  Tumus,  or  ^neas; 
show  wherein  they  excelled,  or  were  de- 
fective; censure  or  approve  any  particular 
action;  observe  how  it  might  have  been 
carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection, 
and  how  it  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  an- 
other. He  might  at  the  same  time  mark 
what  was  moral  in  any  speech,  and  how 
fer  it  agreed  with  the  character  of  the  per- 
son speaking.  This  exercise  would  soon 
strengthen  his  judgment  in  what  is  blame- 
able  or  praiseworthy,  and  give  him  an  early 
seasoning  of  morality. 

'  Next  to  those  examples  which  may  be 
met  with  in  boc&s,  I  very  much  approve 
Horace's  way  of  setting  before  youth  the 
infamous  or  honourable  characters  of  their 
contemporaries.  That  poet  tells  us,  this 
■was  the  method  his  father  made  use  of  to 
incline  him  to  any  particular  ■virtue,  or  give 
him  an  aversion  to  any  particular  vice. 
"If,"  says  Horace,  "my  father  advised 
me  to  live  within  bounds,  and  be  contented 
•with  the  fortune  he  should  leave  me;  '  Do 
ypu  not  see, '  says  he,  '  the  miserable  condi- 
tion of  Burrus,  and  the  son  of'  Albus?  Let 
the  misfortunes  of  those  two  wretches  teach 
you  to  armd  luxury  and  extravagance. '   If 


he  would  insi^re  me  ■with  an  abhorrence 
of  debauchery, ' '  Do  not,*  says  he,  '  make 
yourself  like  Sectanus,  when  you  may  be 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  lawful  pleasures. 
How  scandalous,  says  he,  '  is  the  character 
of  Trebonius,  who  was  lately  caught  in  bed 
■with  another  man's  wife!'  To  illustrate 
the  force  of  this  method,  the  poet  adds,  that 
as  a  headstrong  patient  who  ■will  not  foUow 
at  first  his  physician's  prescriptions,  grows 
orderly  when  he  hears  that  the  neighoours 
die  all  about  him;  so  youth  is  often  fright- 
ened from  ■vice,  by  hearing  the  ill  report  it 
brings  upon  others. 

<  Aenophon's  schools  of  equity,  m  his  Life 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  ate  sufficientiv  femons. 
He  tells  us,  that  the  Pernan  children  went 
to  school,  and  employed  their  time  as  dili- 
g^itly  in  learning  the  principles  of  justice 
and  sobriety,  as  tne  youth  in  other  countries 
did  to  acquire  the  most  difScult  arts  and 
sciences;  their  governors  spent  most  part 
of  the  day  in  hearing  thdr  mutual  accusa- 
tions one  f^iunst  the  other,  whether  for 
violence,  cheating,  slander,  or  ingratitude; 
and  taught  them  how  to  give  judgment 
against  mose  who  were  found  to  be  any 
ways  guilty  of  these  crimes.  I  omit  the 
story  n  the  long  and  short  coat,  for  which 
Cyrus  himself  was  punished,  as  a  case 
equally  known  with  any  in  Littieton. 

<  The  method  which  Apuleius  tells  us  the 
Indian  Gymnosophists  took  to  educate  their 
disciples,  is  still  more  curious  and  remark- 
able. His  words  are  as  follow:  "When 
their  dinner  is  ready,  before  it  is  served 
up,  the  masters  inquire  of  every  particular 
scholar  how  he  has  employed  his  time  since 
sun-rising:  some  of  them  answer,  that, 
hanng  been  chosen  as  arbiters  between  two 
persons,  they  have  composed  their  differ- 
ences, and  made  them  friends;  some  that 
they  have  been  executing  the  orden  of 
their  parents;  and  others,  that  they  have 
either  found  out  something^  new  by  their 
own  application,  or  learnt  it  from  the  in- 
structions of  their  fellows.  But  if  there 
happens  to  be  any  one  among  them  who 
cannot  make  it  appear  that  ne  has  em- 
ployed the  morning  to  advantage,  he  is 
immediately  excluded  from  the  company, 
and  obliged  to  work  while  the  rest  are  at 
dinner." 

'It  is  not  impossible,  that  from  these 
several  ways  of  producing  virtue  in  the 
minds  of  boys,  some  general  method  might 
be  invented.  What  1  would  endeavour  to 
inculcate  is,  that  our  youth  cannot  be  too 
soon  taught  the  principles  of  'virtue,  seeing 
the  first  impressions  which  are  made  on 
the  mind,  are  always  the  strongest. 

'The  archbishop  of  Cambray  makes 
Telemachus  say,  that,  though  he  was  young 
in  years,  he  was  old  in  the  art  of  knowing 
how  to  keep  both  his  own  and  his  friends' 
secrets.  "When  my  father,"  says  the 
prince,  "went  to  the  siegje  of  Troy,  he 
"took  me  on  his  knees,  and,  after  having 
embraced  and  blessed  me,  as  he  was  sur- 
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rounded  by  the  noble*  of  Ithaca,  'O  ray 
friends,'  says  he,'  *  into  your  hands  I  com- 
mit the  education  of  my  son:  if  ever  you 
loved  his  father,  show  it  in  your  care  to- 
wards him;  but.  above  all,  do  not  omit  to 
form  him  just,  sincere,  and  faithful  in  keep- 
ing a  secret '  These  -words  of  my  father," 
says  Telemachus,  "  were  continually  re- 
peated to  me  by  his  friends  in  his  absence; 
who  made  no  scruple  of  communicating  to 
me  their  uneasiness  to  see  my  mother  sur- 
rounded with  lovers,  and  the  measures  they 
designed  to  take  on  that  occasion."  He 
adds,  that  he  was  so  ravished  at  being  thus 
treated  like  a  man,  and  at  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  that  he  never  once  abused 
it;  nor  could  all  the  insinuations  <^  his 
father's  rivals  ever  get  him  to  betray  what 
was  committed  to  him  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy. 

'  There  is  hardly  any  virtue  which  a  lad 
might  not  thus  learn  by  practice  and  ex- 
ample. 

'I  have  heard  of  a  good  man,  who  used 
at  certain  times  to  give  his  scholars  six- 
pence a-piece,  that  they  might  tell  him  the 
next  day  how  they  had  employed  it  The 
third  part  was  always  to  be  laid  out  in 
charity,  and  every  boy  was  blamed,  or 
commended,  as  he  could  make  it  appear 
he  had  chosen  a  fit  object 

'  In  short,  nothing  is  more  wanting  to  our 
public  schools,  than  that  the  masters  of 
them  should  use  the  same  care  in  fashioning 
the  manners  of  their  scholars,  as  in  fomoing 
their  tongues  to  the  learned  languages. 
Wherever  the  former  is  omitted,  Icannot 
help  agreeing  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  a  roan 
must  have  a  very  strange  value  for  words, 
when,  preferring  the  languages  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  that  which  made 
them  such  brave  men,  he  can  think  it  worth 
while  to  hazard  the  innocence  and  virtue 
of  his  son  for  a  little  Greek  and  Latin. 

'  As  the  subject  of  this  essay  is  of  the 
iughest  importance,  and  what  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  yet  seen  treated  by  any 
author,  I  have  sent  you  what  occurred  to 
ne  on  it  from  my  own  observation,  or  read- 
ing, and  which  you  may  either  suppress  or 
publish,  as  you  think  fit    I  am,  sir,  yours. 
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--         Nil  Aiit  uaqoiia 

Taa  diafiar  ribi. Bar.  Su.  Ul.  lik.  I.  la 

Hade  up  of  aougiit  but  ineoDsisteneict. 

I  FiMP  the  tragedy  of  the  Dietrest  Mo- 
ther* is  publishecl  to-day.  The  author  of 
the  prologue;  f  I  suppose,  pleads  an  old 
excuse  I  have  read  somewhere,  of  '  being 
dull  with  deug^;'  and  the  gentieman  wbo 
writ  tile  efriiogue^  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
so  much  of  greater  moment  to  value  him- 


•  By  A.  Phillip*.  Bnt  pubUtbea  tn  I7U 
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self  upon,  that  he  irill  easily  forraive  me  for 
publishing  the  exceptions  made  against 
gaiety  at  the  end  of  serious  entertunmentt 
m  the  following  letter:  I  should  be  mote 
unwilling  to  pardon  him,  than  any  body,  a 
practice  which  cannot  have  any  ill  conse- 
quence but  from  the  abilities  of  the  person 
who  is  guilty  of  it 

<  Mr.  Spectator,— I  had  the  happiness 
the  other  night  of  sitting  very  near  you,  and 
your  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  at  the  aOing 
of  the  new  tragedy,  which  you  have,  in  a 
late  paper  or  two,  so  justly  recommended. 
I  was  highly  pleased  with  tnc  advantageous 
situation  fortune  had  given  me  in  placing 
me  so  near  two  gentlemen,  from  one  of 
which  I  was  sure  to  hear  sticb  reflections 
on  the  several  incidents  of  the  play  as  pure 
nature  suggested,  and  from  the  other,  such 
as  flowed  from  tlte  exactest  art  and  judg- 
ment; though  I  must  confess  that  my  cu- 
riosity led  me  so  much  to  obiierve  the 
knight's  reflections,  that  I  was  not  well  at 
leisure  to  improve  myself  by  yours.  Na- 
ture, I  found,  played  her  p)art  in  the  knight 
pretty  well,  till  at  the  last  concluding  line* 
she  entirely  forsook  him.  You  must  know, 
sir,  that  it  is  always  my  custom,  when  I 
have  been  well  entertained  at  a  new  tragedy, 
to  make  my  retreat  before  the  facetious 
epilogue  enters;  not  but  that  those  pieces 
are  often  veiy  well  written,  but  having  paid 
down  my  half-crown,  and  made  a  &dr  pur- 
chase ofas  much  of  the  pleasing  melancholy 
as  the  poet's  art  can  afford  me,  or  my  own 
nature  admit  of,  I  am  willing  to  carry  some 
of  it  lu>me  with  me:  and  cannot  endure  to 
be  at  once  tricked  out  of  all,  though  by  the 
wittiest  dexterity  in  the  world.  However, 
I  kept  my  seat  the  other  night  in  hopes  of 
finding  my  own  sentiments  of  the  matter 
favoured  by  your  friends;  when,  to  my  great 
surprise,  Ifound  the  knight  entering  with 
equal  pleasure  into  both  parts,  and  as  much 
satisfied  with  Mi's.  Oldneld's  gaiety  as  he 
had  been  before  with  Andromache's  great- 
ness. Whether  this  were  no  more  than  an 
effect  of  the  knight's  peculiar  humaniQr, 
pleased  to  find  at  last,  that,  after  all  the 
tragical  doings,  every  thing  was  safe  and 
weU,  I  do  not  know;  but  for  my  own  part, 
I  must  confess,  I  was  so  dissatisfied,  that  I 
was  sorry  the  poet  had  saved  Andromache, 
and  could  heartily  have  wished  that  he  had 
left  her  stone-d^d  upon  the  stage.  For  you 
cannot  imagine,  Mr.  Spectator,  the  mis- 
chief she  was  reserved  to  do  me.  I  fotmd  my 
soul,  during  the  action,  gradually  worked 
up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  felt  the  exalted 
passion  which  all  generous  minds  conceive 
at  tlie  sight  of  virtue  in  distress.  The  im- 
pression, believe  me,  sir,  wa&  so  strong 
upon  me,  that  I  am  persuaded,  if  I  had 
been  let  alcne  in  it,  I  could,  at  an  extremity, 
have  ventured  to  defend  yourself  and  i»r 
Roger  against  half  a  score  of  the  fiercest 
Mohocks;  but  the  ludicrous  epilogue  m  the 
close  extinguished  all  my  ardour,  and  mad* 
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me  look  upon  all  sach  noble  achievements 
as  downright  silly  and  romantic.  What  the 
rest  of  the  audience  felt,  I  cannot  so  well 
teU.  For  myself  I  must  declare,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  play  I  found  my  soul  uniform, 
and  an  of  a  piece;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
epilogne  it  was  so  jumbled  together,  and 
divided  between  jest  and  earnest,  that,  if 

rou  will  forgive  me  an  extravagant  fancy, 
will  here  set  it  down.    I  could  not  but 
fancy,  if  my  sonl  had  at  that  moment  quit- 
ted my  body,  and  descended  to  the  poetical 
shade*  in  the  posture  it  was  then  in,  what  a 
strange  figure  it  would  have  made  among 
them.     ThCT  would  not  have  known  what 
to  have  maoe  of  my  motley  spectre,  half 
comic  and  half  tragic,  all  over  resembling 
a  ridiculous  face  that  at  the  same  time 
laaghs  on  one  side  and  cries  on  the  other. 
The  only  defence,  I  think,  I  have  ever  heard 
made  for  this,  as  it  seems  to  me  the  most 
unnatural  tack  of  the  comic  tail  to  the  tragic 
head,  is  this  that  the  minds  of  the  audience 
must  be  refreshed,  and  gendemen  and  ladies 
not  sent  away  to  their  own  homes  with  too 
dismal  and  melanchcdy  thoughts  about  them: 
forwho  knows  the  consequence  of  this?  We 
are-much  obliged,  indeed,  to  the  poets,  for 
the  grejit  tenderness  they  express  for  the 
safety  of  oar  persons,  and  heartily  thank 
them  for  it.    But  if  that  be  all,  pray,  good 
«r,  assure  them,  that  we  are  none  of  us  like 
to  come  to  any  great  harm;  and  that,  let 
them  do  their  best,  we  shall  in  all  proba 
bility  live  out  the  length  of  our  days,  and  fre- 
quent the  theatres  more  than  ever.    What 
makes^  me  more  desirous  to  have  some  in- 
formation of  this  matter  is,  because  of  an 
ill  consequence  or  two  attending  it:  for  a 
great  many  of  our  church  musicians  being 
related  to  the  theatre,  they  have,  in  imita- 
tion of  these  epilogues,  introduced,  in  their 
farewell  voluntaries,  a  sort  of  music  quite 
foreign  to  the  design  of  church-services,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  well-disp>Qsed  people. 
Those  fingering  gentlemen  should  be  in- 
fbrmed,  that  they  ought  to  suit  their  airs  to 
the  i>Iace  and  business,  and  that  the  musi- 
cian is  obUged  to  keep  to  the  text  as  much 
as  the  preacher.     For  want  of  this,  I  have 
found  by  experience  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chid    When  the  preacher  has  often,  with 
great  piety,  and  art  enough,  handled  his 
•abject,  and  the  judicious  clerk  has  with 
the  utmost  dilig^ence  culled  out  two  staves 
proper  to  the  discourse,  and  I  have  found 
in  myself  and  the  rest  of  the  pew,  good 
thoughts  and  dispositions,  they  have  been, 
all  in  a  moment,  dissipated  by  a  merry  jig 
from  the  orean-loft    One  knows  not  what 
liirther  ill  ettiects  the  epilogues  I  have  been 
speaking  of  may  in  time  produce:  but  this 
1  am  CTMibly  informed  m,  that  Paul  Lor- 
rain*  has  resolved  upon  a  very  sudden  re- 
formation in  his  tragical  dramas;  and  that. 
At  the  next  monthly  performance,  he  de- 


t&^a,  bistead  of  a  penitential  paalm,  to  dis 

miss  his  audience  with  an  excellent  new 
ballad  of  his  own  composing.  Pray,  sir,  do 
what  yon  can  to  put  a  stop  to  these  growing 
evils,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige  your 
humble  servant, 

'PHYSIBULU&' 
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-Ut  hit  exordit  prinll* 


Omait,  et  iprw  tener  mundi  eonenmrtt  orbte. 
Turn  durin  •alum  et  diicludera  Nerei  ponto 
CoBpcrit,  et  rerum  paullatim  Bumere  formav. 

Firj.  KcI.T.SS. 
Be  Bung  tl»  lecret  wedt  of  nature't  IViRie : 
Row  Mu,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  aetire  flame. 


Fell  through  the  mighty  void,  and  io  their  All 
Were  blindly  cathead  In  this  goodly  ball. 
The  tender  aofl  then  stilTning  by  degree*. 


Shut  flrom  the  bounded  earth  tin  bounding  aaaa, 
The  earth  and  ocean  varioui  Ibrnw  diaelcae. 
And  a  new  aun  to  the  new  world  aroae.— Z>r|rin. 


•  The  odinary^  of  Nawgnt*  at  tbia  time. 
Ttetl«r,  No.  O. 
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LoNCiNUS  has  observed  that  there  may 
be  a  loftiness  m  sentiments  where  there  is 
no  passion,  and  brings  instances  out  c^  an 
cient  authors  to  support  this  his  opinion. 
The  pathetic,  as  that  great  critic  observes, 
may  animate  and  inflame  the  sublime,  but 
is  not  essential  to  it  Accordingly,  as  he 
fiirther  remarks,  we  very  often  find  that 
those  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up  tiie 
passions  very  often  want  the  talent  of  writ- 
ing in  the  great  and  sublime  manner,  and 
so  on  the  contrary.  Milton  has  shown  him- 
self a  master  in  both  these  ways  of  writing. 
The  seventh  book,  which  we  are  now  en- 
tering upon,  is  an  instance  of  that  sublime 
which  is  not  mixed  and  worked  up  with 
pasdon.  The  author  appears  in  a  kind  of 
composed  and  sedate  majesty;  and  though 
the  sentiments  do  not  give  so  great  an 
emotion  as  those  in  the  former  book,  they 
abound  with  as  magnificent  ideas.  The 
sixth  book,  like  a  troubled  ocean,  repre- 
sents greatness  in  confusion;  the  seventh 
affects  the  imagination  like  the  ocean  in 
a  calm,  and  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
without  producing  in  it  any  thing  like  tu- 
mult or  agitation. 

The  cntic  above-mentioned,  among  the 
rules  which  he  lays  down  for  succeeding  in 
the  sublime  way  of  writing,  proposes  to  his 
reader,  that  he  should  imitate  the  most 
celebrated  authors  who  have  ^ne  before 
him,  and  have  been  engaged  m  worics  of 
the  same  nature;  as  in  particular  that,  if 
he  writes  on  poetical  subjects,  he  should 
consider  how  Homer  would  have  spoken  on 
such  an  occasion.  By  this  means  one  great 
genius  often  catches  the  flame  from  another, 
and  writes  in  his  spirit,  without  copying 
servilely  after  him.  There  are  a  thousand 
shining  passages  in  Virgil,  which  have  been 
lighted  up  by  Homer. 

Milton,  though  his  own  natural  strength 
of  genius  was  capable  of  furnishing  out  a 
perfect  work,  has  doubtless  verj'  much 
raised  and  ennobled  his  conceptions  _  by 
such  an  imitation  as  that  which  L<mginiis 
has  recommended. 
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In  toU  book  which  f(ives  us  an  account 
of  the  six  days'  works,  the  poet  received 
but  very  few  assistances  from  heathen 
writers,  who  are  strangers  to  the  wcmders 
of  creation.  But  as  there  are  many  glorious 
strokes  of  poetry  upon  this  subject  in  holy 
writ,  the  author  has  numberless  allusions  to 
them  through  the  whole  course  of  this  book. 
The  great  critic  I  have  before  mentioned, 
though  a  heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the 
sublime  manner  in  which  the  lawgiver  of 
the  Jews  has  described  the  creation  in  the 
first  chapterof  Genesis;  and  there  are  many 
other  passages  in  scripture  which  rise  up 
to  the  same  majesty,  where  the  subject  is 
touched  upon.  Milton  has  shown  his  judg- 
ment very  remarkably^  in  making;  use  of 
such  of  these  as  were  proper  for  his  poem, 
and  in  duly  qualifying  those  strains  of  eastern 
poetry  which  we're  suited  to  readers  whose 
imaginations  were  set  to  a  higher  pitch  than 
those  at  colder  climates. 

Adam's  speech  to  the  angel,  wherdn 
he  desires  an  account  of  what  had  passed 
within  tlie  regions  of  nature  before  the 
creation,  is  very  great  and  solemn.  The 
following  lines,  in  which  he  tells  him,  that 
the  day  is  not  too  far  spent  for  him  to  enter 
upon  such  a  subject,  are  exquisite  in  thor 
kind: 

And  the  mat  lljbt  otif  yt  wanta  to  run 
Much  of  nia  race,  thouf  h  ateep ;  luipnae  In  hesa*a 
Held  by  thjr  Toiw,  thy  potnit  Toice  he  bean, 
And  longer  will  delay  to  bear  thee  tell 
Bia  fennation,  itc. 

The  angel's  encourajring  our  first  phrents 
in  a  modest  pursuit  after  knowledge,  with 
the  causes  which  he  assigns  for  the  creation 
of  the  world,  are  very  ji4st  and  beautiful. 
The  Messiah,  by  whom,  as  we  are  told  in 
scripture,  the  heavens  were  made,  goes 
forth  in  the  power  of  his  Father,  surrounded 
with  a  host  of  angels,  and  clothed  with  such 
a  majesty  as  becomes  his  entering  upon  a 
work  which,  according  to  our  conceptions, 
appears  the  utmost  exertion  of  Omnipo- 
tence. What  a  beautiful  description  has 
our  author  raised  upon  that  hint  in  one  of 
the  prophets!  •  And  behold  there  came 
four  chanots  out  from  between  two  moun- 
tiuns,  and  the  mountains  were  mountains  of 
brass:' 

About  bia  chariot  namberleae  were  poWd 
Ctaemb  and  Beraph.  potentatea  and  tbronea, 
And  virluea.  winded  •piriu,  and  ebariota  wiaf"! 
From  tbe  armoury  of  God,  where  atand  of  old 
Myriada  betwe«n  two  braien  mountaina  lodf'd 
Afainat  a  aolemn  day,  bameae'd  at  band, 
Celeatial  equlpaite !  and  now  came  fbrth 
Bpontaneoua,  ft>r  within  them  apirit  lir'd. 
Attendant  on  their  Lord:  hear'n  open'd  wid* 
Her  eTOr.during  (atei,  barmonioiu  aouadl 
Ob  |oUen  bingea  rooring 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  these  cha- 
riots of  God,  and  of  these  gates  of  heaven; 
and  shall  here  only  add,  that  Homer  gives 
us  the  same  idea  of  the  latter  as  opening 
of  thomselves;  though  he  afterwards  takes 
off  from  it,  by  telling  us,  that  the  Hours 
first  dp  all  removed  those  prodigious  heaps 


of  clouds  which  lay  as  a  barrier  before 
them. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  the  whole 
poem  more  sublime  than  the  description 
which  follows,  where  the  Mesnah  is  re- 
presented at  the  head  of  his  angels,  as  look- 
ing down  into  the  chaos,  calming  its  confii- 
sion,  riding  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  drawing 
the  first  outline  of  the  creation: 

On  beavniy ground  tbey  Mood,  and  fhxn  tbe  Bbora 

They  view'd  tbe  vaat  immeaiorable  abysa 

Outrageoua  aaa  aea,  dark,  waetefUl,  wild. 

Up  from  the  bottom  tum'd  by  ftiriooa  winda 

And  (Urging  wavea,  aa  mountaina  loaaaaolt 

Heav'n'a  height,  and  with  tbe  centra  mix  the  pole. 

"  Silence,  ye  troubled  wavea ;  and  tboo.  deep,  peace  r 

Said  then  th'  omnific  Word,  "  Your  diaeord  and  r 

Nor  ataid,  but,  on  the  winga  of  chenibim 

Uplifted,  In  paternal  glory  rode 

Far  into  Chaoa,  and  tne  world  unborn ; 

For  Chaoa  heard  bia  voice.    Him  all  Ua  tiala 

FoUow'd  in  bright  proceaaion,  to  behold 

Creation,  and  the  wondera  of  hia  might. 

Then  atay'd  the  ferrid  wheela ;  and  in  hia  baad 

He  took  tbe  golden  compasaps,  prepar*d 

In  God*a  eternal  atore  to  circumacnbe 

The  nniverae,  and  all  created  thinga : 

One  foot  be  centred,  and  tbe  other  tum'd 

Bound  through  the  vaat  proflindily  obacun. 

And  aaid,  "Thna  fhr  extend,  thua  (kr  thy  booada, 

Tbia  be  tliy  Juat  circomAfence,  O  world  r 

The  thought  of  the  golden  compasses  b 
conceived  altogether  in  Homer's  spirit,  and 
is  a  ver^  noble  incident  in  this  wonderfiil 
description.  Homer,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  gods,  ascribes  to  them  several  arms  and 
instruments  with  the  same  greatness  of 
imagination.  Let  the  reader  only  peruse 
the  description  of  Minerva's  Bgis  or  buck- 
ler, in  the  fifth  book,  with  her  spear  which 
would  overturn  whole  squadrons,  and  her 
helmet  that  was  sufficient  to  cover  an  army 
drawn  out  of  a  hundred  cities.  The  golden 
compasses,  in  the  above-mentioned  pass^e, 
appear  a  very  natural  instrument  m  the  hand 
of  him  whom  Plato  somewhere  calls  the  Di- 
vine Geometrician.  As  poetry  delights  in 
clothing  .abstracted  ideas  in  alle^ries  and 
sensible  images,  We  find  a  magnificent  de- 
scription of  the  creation,  formed  after  the 
same  manner,  in  one  of  the  prophets, 
wherein  he  describes  the  Almighty  Archi- 
tect as  measuring^  the  waters  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  meting  out  the  heavens  with 
his  span,  comprehendinjg  the  dust  of  the 
earth  in  a  measure,  weighing  the  moun- 
tains in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance. 
Another  of  them  describing  the  Supreme 
Being  in  this  great  work  of  creation,  re- 
presents him  as  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  and  stretching  a  line  upon  it;  and, 
in  another  place,  as  garnishing  the  heavens, 
stretching  out  the  north  over  the  empty 
^ace,  and  hanging  the  earih  upon  nothing. 
This  last  noble  thought  Milton  has  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  verse: 

And  earth  aelf-balanced  on  her  centra  hnac. 

The  beauties  of  description  in  this  book 
lie  so  very  thick,  that  it  is  impiossible  to 
enumerate  them  in  this  paper.  The  poet 
has  employed  on  them  the  whtde  energy  of 
our  tongue.    The  several  great  scenes  of 
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fhe  creation  rise  ap  to  view  one  after  an- 
other, in  such  a  manner,  that  the  reader 
seems  present  at  this  wonderful  work,  and 
to  assist  among  the  choirs  of  angels  who 
•re  the  spectators  of  it  How  glorious  is  the 
<:oncIusion  of  the  first  day! 

Tfatifl  wu  the  first  day  even  and  morn. 

Nor  post  uncelebrated,  nor  nnanng 
By  tin  celestial  choira,  when  orient  lifiiit 
Bibalinf  fitM  Horn  darkneaa  they  beheld ; 
Birth-day  of  beav'n  and  earth!  with  Joy  and  ibont 
The  hollow  nnivemi  orb  they  flll'd. 

We  have  the  same  elevation  of  thought 
in  the  third  day,  when  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  and  the  deep  was  made: 

Immediately  the  mounuini  huge  appear 
Kmenrent,  and  their  broad  bare  backi  upbeaTe 
Into  the  dooda,  their  tope  aacend  the  nky : 
80  high  aa  hear^  tba  tnmid  billa,  ao  low 
Down  aimk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deepv 
Capaciooa  bed  ofwateta 

We  have  also  the  rianr  of  the  whole 
vegetable  world,  described  in  this  day's 
work,  which  is  filled  with  all  the  g^races 
that  other  poets  have  lavished  on  their  de- 
scription of  the  spring,  and  leads  the  rea- 
der^ imagination  into  a  theatre  equally 
•arpriaog  and  beautifiiL 

The  several  glories  of  the  heavens  make 
their  appearance  on  the  fourth  day: 

Firat  In  Ma  eaat  the  glnrions  lamp  wai  aeon, 
Begent  ofday.  and  all  the  horixon  roond 
loTCated  with  bright  raya,  Jocond  to  run 
His  longitude  tbrougb  beam's  bi^h  road ;  the  gray 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danc'd. 
Sbedding  sweet  inlioenoe.    Leee  bright  the  moon. 
Bat  oppoaite  in  levell'd  west  was  set. 
His  mirror,  with  full  fliee  borrowing  her  light 
Prom  him.  <br  other  lights  she  needed  none 
In  that  aspect,  and  still  the  distance  keeps 
Till  night ;  then  in  the  east  her  torn  she  shiBea, 
Kevnlv*d  on  besT'n's  great  axle,  and  her  retgn 
With  thousand  lesser  lights  diridual  holds. 
With  thousand  thousand  aura,  that  then  appear'd 
Spangling  the  hemisphere 

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could 
be  so  concise  in  his  description  of  the  six 
days.'  works,  as  to  comprehend  them  with- 
in the  botmds  of  an  episode,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  particular,  as  to  give  us  a 
Hvelv  idea  of  them.  This  is  still  more  re- 
markable in  his  account  of  the  fifth  and 
axth  days,  in  which  he  has  drawn  out  to 
our  view  the  whole  animal  creation,  from 
the  reptile  to  the  behemoth.  As  the  lion 
and  the  leviathan  are  two  of  the  noblest 
productions  in  the  world  of  living  creatures, 
the  reader  will  find  a  most  exquisite  spirit 
of  poetry  in  the  account  which  our  author 
givesusof  them.  The  sixth  day  concludes 
with  the  formation  of  man,  upon  which  the 
angel  takes  occasion,  as  he  did  after  the 
battle  in  heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his 
obedience,  which  was  the  principal  design 
of  this  visit. 

The  poet  afterwards  represents  the  Mes- 
•oah  returning  into  heaven,  and  taking  a 
•urvey  of  his  great  work.  There  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  sublime  in  this  part  of 
the  poem,  where  the  author  describes  the 
great  period  of  time,  filled  with  so  many 
glorious  circumstances;  when  the  heavens 
Mad  (tartb  were  finished;  when  the  Messiah 


ascended  up  in  triumph  throngh  the  ever- 
lasting gates;  when  he  looked  down  with 
pleasure  upon  his  new  creation;  when 
every  part  of  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
its  existence,  when  the  morning-stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy. 

So  even  and  mom  accomplish'd  the  sixth  day: 
Tet  not  till  the  Creator  from  his  work 
IVsisting,  though  unwearied,  up  returned. 
Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  his  high  abode, 
Tlience  to  behold  his  new  created  world 
The  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  sbow'd 
In  prtMipect  fVom  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fur. 
Answering  his  great  idea.    Up  he  rode, 
FoDow'd  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 
Symphnnious  often  thousand  harps,  that  tnn'd 
Angelic  harmonies,  the  eanh,  the  air. 
Resounded,  (thou  remembereat,  for  thnn  taeani*at) 
The  heavens  and  all  the  constellations  ning. 
The  planets  in  their  station  list'ning  stood. 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  Jubilant. 
"  Open,  ye  everlasting  gates  V  they  sung, 
"  Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doors!  let  ill 
The  great  Creator  from  his  work  retum'd 
Magnificent,  his  six  days'  work— •  world  r 

I  cannot  cMiclude  this  book  upon  the 
creation  without  mentioning  a  poem  which 
has  lately  appeared  imder  that  title.*  The 
work  was  undertaken  with  so  good  an  in- 
tention, and  is  executed  with  so  great  a  mas- 
tery, that  it  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  usefiil  and  noble  produc- 
tions in  our  English  verse.  The  reader 
cannot  but  be  pleased  to  find  the  depths  of 
philosophy  enlivened  with  all  the  charms 
of  poetry,  and  to  see  so  g^reat  a  strength  of 
reason,  amidst  so  beautiful  a  redundancy 
of  the  imagination.  The  author  has  shown 
us  that  design  in  all  the  works  of  nature 
which  necessarily  leads  us  to  the  know- 
ledge of  its  first  cause.  In  short,  he  has 
illustrated,  by  numberless  and  incontest- 
able instances,  that  divine  wisdom  which 
the  son  of  Sirach  has  so  nobly  ascribed  to 
the  Supreme  Being  in  his  fonnation  of  the 
worid,  when  he  tells  us,  that  *  He  created 
her,  and  saw  her,  and  numbered  her,  and 
poured  her  out  upon  all  his  works.' 
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Quis  novus  hie  nostris  aucoessit  sedibus  hospes  } 
Ckuem  sese  ore  Ibrens  I  qaam  forti  pectoie  et  armis  I 
Firg.  JEn.  iv.  10. 

What  chief  is  this  that  visits  ns  fVom  fhr. 
Whose  gallant  mien  bespeaks  lilm  train'd  to  warl 

I  TAKE  it  to  be  the  highest  instance  of  a 
noble  mind,  to  bear  great  qualities  without 
discovering  in  a  man's  behaviour  any  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  superior  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Or,  to  say  it  otherwise,  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  great  person  so  to  demean 
himself,  as  that,  whatever  endowments  he 
may  have,  he  mav  appear  to  value  himself 
upon  no  qualities  but  such  as  any  man  may 
arrive  at.  He  ought  to  think  nomaii  valuable 
but  for  his  public  spirit,  just)ce,and  integrity; 
and  all  other  endowments  to  be  esteemed 
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only  as  they  coMribnte  to  the  exerting 
those  virtues.  Such  a  man,  if  he  is  wise  or 
valiant,  knows  it  is  of  no  con»deration  to 
other  men  that  he  iy  so,  but  as  he  employs 
those  high  talents  for  their  use  and  service. 
He  who  affects  the  applauses  and  addresses 
of  a  multitude,  or  assumes  to  himself  a 
preeminence  upon  any  other  consideration, 
must  soon  turn .  admiration  into  contempt. 
It  is  certain  that.there  can  be  no  merit  in 
any  man  who  is  not  conscious  of  it;  but  the 
sense  that  it  is  valuable  only  according  to 
the  application  of  it,  makes  that  superi- 
ority amiable,  which  would  otherwise  be 
inviclious.  In  this  light  it  is  considered  as 
a  thing  in  which  every  man  bears  a  share. 
It  annexes  the  ideas  of  dignity,  power/  and 
fame,  in  an  agreeable  andfamiliar  manner, 
to  him  who  is  possessor  of  it;  and  all  men 
who  are  strangers  to  him  are  naturally  in- 
cited to  indulge  a  curiosity  in  beholding 
the  person,  behaviour,  feature,  and  shape 
of  him  in  whose  character,  {>erhaps,  each 
man  had  formed  something  in  common  with 
himself. 

Whether  such,  or  any  other,  are  the 
causes,  all  men  have  a  yearning  curiosity  to 
behold  a  man  of  heroic  worth.  I  have  had 
many  letters  from  all  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
that  request  I  would  give  them  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  stature,  the  mien,  the  aspect  of 
the  prince  who  lately  visited  Ejigland,  and 
has  done  such  wonaers  for  the  liberty  of 
Europe.  It  would  puzzle  the  most  curious 
to  form  to  himself  the  sort  of  man  my  seve- 
ral correspondents  expect  to  hear  of  by  the 
action  mentioned,  when  they  desire  a  de- 
ficription  of  him.  There  is  always  some- 
thing that  concerns  themselves,  and  g^wing 
out  of  their  own  circumstances,  in  Si  their 
inquiries.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Wales  be- 
seeches me  to  be  very  exact  in  my  account 
of  that  wonderful  man  who  had  marched 
an  army  and  all  its  baggage  over  the  Alps; 
and  if  possible,  to  learn  whether  the  pea- 
sant who  showed  him  the  way,  and  is 
drawn  in  the  map,  be  yet  living.  _  A  gen- 
tleman from  the  university,  who  isdeeply 
intent  on  the  study  of  humanity,  desires  me 
to  be  as  particular,  if  I  had  an  opportunity, 
in  observing  the  whole  interview  between 
his  highness  and  our  late  general.  Thus  do 
men's  fancies  work  according  to  their  se- 
veral educations  and  circumstances;  but  all 
pay  a  respect,  mixed  with  admiration,  to 
this  illustrious  character.  I  have  waited 
for  his  arrival  in  Holland,  before  I  would 
let  my  correspondents  know  that  I  have  not 
been  so  uncunous  a  Spectator  as  not  to  have 
seen  prince  Eugene.*  It  would  be  very 
difRcult,  as  I  said  just  now,  to  answer  every 
expectation  of  those  who  have  written  to 
me  on  that  head;  nor  is  it  possible  for  me 
to  find  words  to  let  one  know  what  an  art- 
ful glance  there  is  in  his  countenance  who 
surprised  Cremona;  how  daring  he  appears 

•  B«>tooilcoil(ktbertoateet«'(neoa4iOii,w)iowu|     fnwdakeofKultotoafbiWlMWUdiiCneid 
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who  forced  the  trenches  at  Turin:  bat  in 
general  I  can  say,  that  he  who  beholds  him 
will  easily  expect  from  him  any  thing  that 
is  to  be  imagined,  or  executed,  by  the  wit 
or  force  of  man.  The  prince  is  ol  that 
stature  which  makes  a  man  most  easily  be- 
come all  parts  oi  exercise;  has  height  to  be 
gracefiil  on  occaaons  of  state  and  ceremo- 
ny, and  no  less  adapted  for  agility  and  de- 
spatch: his  aspect  is  erect  and  composed: 
his  eye  lively  and  thoughtful,  yet  rather 
vigilant  than  sparkling;  his  action  and  ad- 
dress the  most  easy  imaginable,  and  his  be 
haviour  in  an  assembly  peculiarly  graceful 
in  a  certain  art  of  mixing  insensibly  with 
the  rest,  and  becoming  one  of  the  company, 
instead  of  receiving  the  courtdiip  of  it. 
The  shape  of  his  person,  and  composure  of 
his  limbs,  are  remarkably  exact  and  beau- 
tiful. There  is  in  his  looks  something  sub-' 
lime,  which  does  not  seem  to  arise  from 
his  quality  or  character,  but  the  innate 
dispcsition  of  his  mind.  It  is  apparent  Uiat 
he  suffers  the  presence  of  much  company, 
instead  of  taking  delight  in  it:  and  he  ap- 
peared in  public,  while  with  us,  rather  to 
return  good-will,  or  satisfy  curiosity,  than 
to  gratify  any  taste  he  himself  had  of  being 
popular.  As  his  thoughts  are  never  tiuni£ 
tuous  in  danger,  thay  are  as  littie  discom- 
posed on  occasions  of  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence. A  great  soul  is  affected,  in  either 
case,  no  further  than  in  conndering  the 
properest  methods  to  extricate  itself  from 
them.  If  this  hero  has  the  strong  incentives 
to  uncommon  enterprises  that  were  re- 
markable in  Alexander,  he  prosecutes  and 
enjoys  the  fame  of  them  wiui  the  justness, 
propriety,  and  ^ood  sense  of  Cesar.  It  is 
easy  to  (Hjserve  in  him  a  mind  as  capable 
of  being  entertsuned  with  contemplation  as 
enterprise;  a  mind  ready  for  ^reat  ex]^(»ts, 
but  not  impatient  for  occasions  to  exert 
itself  The  prince  has  wisdom  and  v^onr 
in  as  high  perfection  as  man  can  enjoy  it; 
which  noble  faculties,  in  conjunction,  bamsh 
all  vaiu'^ory,  ostentation,  ambition,  and 
all  other  ^es  which  might  intrude  upon 
his  mind,  to  make  it  unequal.  These  ha- 
bits and  qualities  of  soul  and  body  render 
his  personage  so  extraordinary,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  nothing  in  him  but  what  every 
man  should  have  in  him,  the  exertion  at 
his  very  self,  abstracted  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  fortune  has  placed  him. 
Thus,  were  you  to  see  prince  Eugene,  and 
were  told  he .  was  a  private  gentleman, 
you  would  say  he  is  a  man  ot  modesty 
and  merit  Should  you  be  told  that  was 
prince  Elugene,  he  would  be  diminished 
no  otherwise,  than  that  part  of  your  di»- 
tant  admiratitm  would  turn  into  a  familiar 
good-will. 

This  I  thought  fit  to  entertain  my  reader 
with,  concerning  a  hero  who  never  was 
equalled  but  by  one  manif  over  whom  also 
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he  has  this  advantaee,  that  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  maiutest  an  esteem  for  him 
in  his  adveraty.       •  T. 
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Bavocate  animofl,  nKHtamqufl  tjmoreiii 
WtliU Firf. .««.  i.  S06. 

p«mi«P«  your  onrafa,  and  dnmin  joat  Aar. 

Drfden. 

Hating,  to  oblige  my  correspondeirt 
Phynbulus,  printed  nis  letter  last  Friday, 
in  relation  to  the  nei*  epilogue,  he  cannot 
take  it  amiss  if  I  now  publish  another,  which 
I  have  just  received  from  a  gentleman  who 
does  not  agree  with  him  in  nis  sentimehts 
upon  that  matter. 

'Sir, — I  am  amazed  to  find  an  epilo^e 
attacked  in  your  last  Friday's  paper,  which 
hftf  been  so  generally  applauded  by  the 
town,  and  received  such  nonours  as  were 
never  before  given  to  uiy  in  an  English 
tiieatre. 

•  The  audience  would  not  permit  Mrs. 
Oldfield  to  go  off  the  stage  the  first  night 
till  she  had  rep>eated  it  twice;  the  second 
night  the  ntrise  of  ancora  was  as  loud  as  be- 
fore, and  she  was  obli^d  again  to  speak  it 
twice:  the  third  night  it  was  still  called  for 
asecoid  time;  and,  in  short,  contrary  to  all 
other  epilogues,  which  are  dropped  after 
the  third  representation  of  the  play,  this 
has  already  been  repeated  nine  times. 

'  I  must  own,  I  am  the  more  surprised  to 
find  this  censure  in  opposition  to  the  whole 
town,  in  a  paper  which  lias  hitherto  been 
&mous  for  the  candour  of  its  criticisms. 

'  I  can  by  no  means  allow  your  melan- 
choly correspondent,  that  the  new  epilogue 
is  unnatural  because  it  is  gay.  If  I  had  a 
mmd  to  be  learned,  I  could  tell  him  that 
the  prologue  and  epilogue  were  real  parts 
rf  Uie  ancient  tragedy;  but  every  one 
knows,  that,  on  the  British  stage,  they  are 
distinct  performances  by  themselves,  pieces 
entirely  detached  from  the  play,  and  no 
•way  essential  to  it.  .       ^ 

•The  moment  the  play  ends,  Mrs.  Old- 
field  is  no  more  Andromache  but  Mrs. 
Oldfidd;  and  though  the  poet  had  left  An- 
dromache stone-dead  upon  the  stage,  as 
5 our  ingenious  correspondent  phrases  it, 
Irs.  Oldfield  might  still  have  spoken  a 
merry  epilogue.  We  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  a  tragedy  where  there  is  not  only  a 
death,  but  a  martyrdom.  8t.  Catherine 
was  there  personated  by  Nell  Gwin;  she 
lies  stone-dead  upon  the  stage,  but  upon 
those  genUemen's  offering  to  remove  her 
body,  whose  business  it  ii  to  carry  off  the 
slain  in  our  English  tragedies,  she  breaks 
oat  into  that  abrupt  beginning  of  what  was 
a  very  ludicrous,  but  at  the  same  time 
thought  a  very  good  epilogue: 

*  Bold  I  am  ]rou  mad  }  yoa  danm'd  eonlboaded  dog, 
I  am  to  liM  and  apeak  tlia  eiillogue.' 

*  This  diverting  manner  was  always  prac- 


tised by  Mr.  Dryden,  who,  if  he  was  not 
the  best  writer  of  tragedies  in  his  time,  was 
allowed  by  every  one  to  have  the  happiest 
turn  for  a  prolc^e,  or  an  epilogue.  The 
epilogues  to  Cleomenes,  Don  Sebastian, 
The  duke  of  Giuse,  Aurengzebe,  and  Love 
Triumphant,  are  all  precedents  of  this 
nature. 

'  I  might  further  justify  this  practice  by 
that  excellent  epilogue  which  was  spoken* 
a  few  years  since,  after  the  tragedy  of 
Phxdra  and  Hippolytus;*  with  a  great 
many  others,  in  which  the  authors  nave 
endeavoured  to  make  the  audience  merry. 
If  they  have  not  all  succeeded  so  well  as  the 
writer  of  this,  they  have  however  shown 
that  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  good-will. 

'  I  must  further  observe,  that  the  guety 
of  it  may  be  still  the  more  proper,  as  it  is 
at  the  end  of  a  French  play;  since  every 
one  knows  that  nation,  who  are  generally 
esteemed  to  have  as  polite  a  taste  as  any 
in  Europe,  always  close  their  tra^c  en- 
tertainment with  what  they  call  a  /letile 
fiiece,  which  is  purposely  designed  to  raise 
mirth,  and  send  away  the  audience  well 
pleased.  The  same  person  who  has  sup- 
ported the  chief  character  in  the  tnigedy 
very  often  plays  the  principal  part  in  the 
hetUefitece;  so  that  Ihave  myself  seen,  at 
Paris,  Orestes  and  Lubin  acted  the  same 


light  by  the  same  roan. 
'  Tra'gi-c 


comedy,  indeed,  you  have  your- 
self in  a  former  spectdation,  found  fault  with 
very  justly,  because  it  breaks  the  tide  of  the 
passions  while  thty  are  yet  flowing;  but  thi» 
IS  nothing  at  aU  to  the  present  case,  where 
they  have  already  had  thdr  full  course. 

*  As  the  new  epiloghe  is  written  conform- 
ably to  the  practice  of  our  best  poets,  so  it 
is  not  such  a  one,  which,  as  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  says  in  his  Rehearsal,  might 
serve  for  any  oUier  play;  but  wholly  rise* 
out  of  the  occurrences  of  the  piece  it  wa» 
composed  for. 

'  The  only  reason  your  mounfiil  corre- 
spondent gives  against  this  fiusetious  epi- 
logue, as  he  calls  it,  is,  that  he  has  a  mind 
to  go  home  melancholy.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man may  not  be  more  grave  than  wise. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess,  I  think 
it  very  sufficient  to  have  the  anguish  of  a 
fictitious  piece  remain  upon  me  while  it  i» 
representing;  but  I  love  to  be  sent  home 
to  oed  in  a  good  humour.  If  Physibulus  is, 
however,  resolved  to  be  inconsolable,  and 
not  to  have  his  tears  dried  up,  he  need  only 
continue  his  old  custom,  and  when  he  has 
had  his  half-crown's  worth  of  sorrow,  slink 
out  before  the  epilogue  begins. 

'It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  this  tra^ 
cal  genius  complunine  of  the  great  mis* 
chief  Andromache  had  done  him.  What 
was  that?  Why  she  made  him  laugh.  The 
poor  gentieman's  sufiCerings  put  me  in  mind 
of  Harlequin's  case,  who  was  tickled  to 


•  Mr.  Edmaad  Nsal,  alia*  Biaith,  Svo.  1707.  AddiMS 
wrote  a  arolosue  to  (bit  flay  to  ridicule  tba  Italian 
opataa.   Tba  eiilo{iie  waa  wntta  by  Prior. 
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death.  He  tells  us  soon  after,  through  a 
small  mistake  of  sorrow  for  rage,  that  dur- 
ing the  whole  action  he  was  so  very  sorry, 
that  he  thinks  he  could  have  attacked  half  a 
score  of  the  fiercest  Mohocks  in  the  excess 
of  his  grief.  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as 
an  unhappy  accident,  that  a  man' who  is  so 
bloody-mmded  in  his  affliction  was  diverted 
from  this  fit  of  outrageous  melancholy. 
The  valour  of  this  gentleman  in  his  distress 
brings  to  one's  memory  the  Knight  of  the 
sorrowful  Countenance,  who  lays  about  him 
at  such  an  unmerciful  rate  in  an  old  ro- 
mance, r  shall  readily  grant  him  that  his 
soul,  as  he  himself  says,  would  have  made 
a  very  ridiculous  figure,  had  it  quitted  the 
body,  and  descended  to  the  poetical  shades, 
in  such  an  encomtter. 

'  As  to  his  conceit  of  tacking  a  tragic  head 
•with  a  comic  tail,  in  order  to  refresh  the 
audience,  it  is  such  a  piece  of  jargon,  that 
I  do  not  know  what  to  make  ofit 

'  The  elegant  writer  makes  a  very  sud- 
den transition  from  the  playhouse  to  the 
church,  and  from  thence  to  the  gallows. 

•  As  for  what  relates  to  the  church,  he  is 
of  opinion  that  these  epilogues  have  given 
occasion  to  those  merry  jigs  from  the  organ- 
loft,  which  have  dissipated  those  good 
thoughts  and  dispositions  he  has  found  -in 
himself,  ahd  the  rest  of  the  pew,  upon  the 
singing  of  two  staves  culled  out  by  tne  judi- 
cious and  diligent  clerk. 

•  He  fetches  his  next  thought  from  Ty- 
burn: and  seems  very  apprehensive  lest 
there  should  happen  any  innovations  in  the 
tragedies  of  his  mend  Paul  Lorrain. 

"In  the  mean  time,  sir,  this  gloomy 
writer,  who  is  so  mightily  scandalized  at  a 
gay  epilogue  after  a  serious  play,  speaking 
of  the  fate  of  those  unhappy  wretches  who 
are  ccmdemned  to  suffer  an  ignominious 
death  by  the  justice  of  our  laws,  endeavours 
to  make  the  reader  merry  on  so  improper 
an  occasion,  by  those  poor  buriesque  ex- 
pressions of  tragical  dramas  and  monthly 
performances.  1  am,  sir,  with  great  re- 
spect, your  most  obedient,  most  humble 
servant,  PHILOMEDES.' 

X, 


Na  342.]     Wednetday,  Aftril  3,  1712. 

JuititiB  parte*  rant  boo  violan  bomiiie*:  vereenn- 
dlB,  non  oAadera.  7VC 

Jnitloe  oonsiita  in  doing  no  iqjnry  to  men:  deeency, 
in  gtvinf  tliem  no  offtnoe. 

As  regard  to  decency  is  a  great  rule  of 
life  in  general,  but  more  especially  to  be 
consulted  by  the  female  world,  I  cannot 
overlook  the  following  letter,  which  de- 
scribes an  egregious  offender. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,— I  was  this  day  Idok- 
ing  over  your  papers,  and  reading,  m  that 
of  December  the  6th,  with  great  delight, 
the  amiable  grief  nf  Asteria  for  the  absence 
of  her  husband;  it  threw  me  into  a  great 
deal  of  reflectiaB.    I  cannot  say  bnt  this 


arose  very  much  from  the  circumstances 
of  my  own  life,  who  am  a  soldier,  and  ex- 
pect every  day  to  receive  orders,  which 
will  oblige  me  to  leave  behind  me  a  wife 
that  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  that  very  de- 
servedly.    She  is  at  present,  I  am  sure,  no 
way  below  your  Asteria  for  conjugal  i^ec- 
tion:  but  I  see  the  behaviour  of  some  wo- 
men so  little  suited  to  the  circumstances 
wherein  ray  wife  and  I  shall  soon  be,  that 
it  is  with  a  reluctance,  I  never  knew  be- 
fore, I  am  going  to  my  duty.    What  pots 
me  to  present  pain  is  the  example  of  a 
young  lady,  whose  story  you  shall  have  as 
well  as  I  can  give  it  you.     •  Horten«us,  an 
officer  of  good  rank  in  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, happened,  in  a  cert^n  part  of  Elng- 
land,  to  be  brought  to  a  country  gentleman  s 
house,  Where  he  was  received  with-  that 
more  than  ordinair  welcome  with  which 
men  of  domestic  fives  entertain  such  few 
soldiers  whom  a  military  life,  from  the  va- 
riety of  adventures,  has  not  rendered  over- 
bearing, but  humane,  easy,  and  agreeable. 
Hortensius  staid  here  some  time,  and  had 
easy  access  at  all  hours,  as  well  as  unavoid- 
able conversation,  at  some  parts  of  the  day, 
with  the  beautiful  Sylvana,  the  gentleman's 
daughter.     People  who  live  in  cities  are 
wonderfiilly  struck  with  every  little  coun- 
try abode  they  see  when  they  take  the  air; 
and  it  is  natural  to  fancy  they  could  live  in 
every  neat  cottage  (by  which  they  pass) 
much  happier  than  in  their  present  cir- 
cumstances.   The  turbulent  way  of  lifie 
which  Hortensius  was  used  to,  made  him 
reflect  with  much  satisfaction  on  all  the 
advantages  of  a  sweet  retreat  one  day;  and, 
among  the  rest,  you  will  think  it  not  im- 
probable it  might  enter  into  his  thought, 
that  such  a  woman  as  Sylvana  would  con- 
summate the  happiness.    The  worid  is  so 
debauched  with  mean  considerations,  that 
Hortensius  knew  it  would  be  received  as  an 
act  of  generosity,  if  he  asked  for  a  woman 
of  the  highest  merit,  without  further  ques- 
tions, of  a  parent  who  had  nothmg  to  add 
to  her  personal  qualifications.     The  wed- 
ding was  celebrated  at  her  frither's  hooae. 
When  that  jvas  over,  the  generous  hus- 
band did  not  proportion  his  proviaon  for 
her  to  the  circumstances  of  her  fortune, 
but  considered  his  wife  as  his  darling,  his 
pride,  and  his  vanity;  or,  rather,  that  it 
was  in  the  woman  he  had  chosen  that  a 
man  of  sense  could  show  pride  or  vanity 
with  an  excuse,  and  therefore  adorned  her 
with  rich  habits  and  valuable  jewels.     He 
did  not,  however,  omit  to  admonish  her, 
that  he  did  bis  very  utmost  in  this;  that  it 
was  an  ostentation  he  could  not  be  goil^^f 
but  to  a  woman  he  had  so  much  pleasure 
in,  dearing  her  to  con^der  it  as  such;  and 
begged  of  her  also  to  take  these  matters 
rigntly,  and  believe  the  gems,  the  gown^ 
the  laces,  would  still  becoine  her  better,  if 
her  air  and  behaviour  was  such,  that  it 
mi^t  appear  she  dressed  thus  ratlier  in 
ccmpUanqe  to  his  humour  that  way,  than 
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out  of  any  value  she  herself  had  for  the  tri- 
fles. To  this  lesson,  too  hard  for  a  woman, 
Hortensius  added,  that  she  qnust  be  sure  to 
stay  with  her  fiiends  in  the  country  till  his 
return.  As  soon  as  Hortensius  departed, 
Sylvana  saw  in  her  looking-glass,  that  the 
love  be  conceived  for  her  was  wholly  owing 
to  the  accident  of  seeing  her;  and  she  was 
convinced  it  was  only  her  misfortune  the 
\  rest  of  mankind  had  not  beheld  her,  or  men 
of  much  greater  quaUty  and  merit  had  con- 
tended for  one  so  genteel,  though  bred  in 
obscuritv;  so  very  witty,  though  never  ac- 

?[uaintea  with  court  or  town.  She  there- 
ore  resolved  not  to  hide  so  much  excel- 
lence from  the  world;  but,  without  any 
regard  to  the  absence  of  the  most  generous 
man  alive,  she  is  now  the  gayest  lady  about 
this  town,  and  has  shut  out  the  thoughts  of 
her  husband,  by  a  constant  retinue  of  the 
vainest  young  fellows  this  age  has  pro- 
duced; to  entertain  whom,  she  squanders 
away  all  Hortensius  is  able  to  supply  her 
with,  though  that  supply  is  purchased  with 
no  less  difficulty  than  the  hazard  of  his 
life." 

'  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  would  it  not  be  a 
work  becoming  your  office,  to  treat  this 
criminal  as  she  deserves.'  You  should  give 
it  the  severest  reflections  you  can.  You 
should  tell  women,  that  they  are  more  ac- 
countable for  behaviour  in  absence,  than 
after  death.  The  dead  are  not  dishonoured 
by  their  levities;  the  living  may  return,  and 
be  laughed  at  by  empty  tops,  who  will  not 
&il  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  good  man,  who 
-  is  so  unseasonable  as  to  be  still  alive,  and 
come  and  spoil  good  company.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant.' 

AH  strictness  of  behaviour  is  so  unmerci- 
fully laughed  at  in  our  age,  that  the  other 
much  worse  extreme  is  the  more  common 
folly.  But  let  any  woman  consider,  wliich 
of  the  two  offences  a  husband  would  the 
more  eaaly  forgive,  that  of  being  less  en- 
tertaining than  she  could  to  please  compa- 
ny, or  raising  the  desires  of  the  whole  room 
to  his  disadvantage;  and  she  will  easily  be 
able  to  form  her  conduct  We  have  indeed 
carried  women's  characters  too  much  into 

Sublic  life,  and  you  shall  see  them  now-a- 
ays  affect  a  sort  of  fame :  but  I  cannot  help 
venturing  to  disoblige  them  for  their  ser- 
vice, by  telling  them,  that  the  utmost  of  a 
woman  s  character  is  contained  in  domestic 
life;  she  is  blameable  or  praiseworthy  ac- 
cording as  her  carriage  affects  the  house  of 
her  father  or  her  husband.  All  she  has  to 
do  in  this  world,  is  contained  within  the 
duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife,  and  a 
mother.  All  these  may  be  well  performed, 
though  a  lady  should  not  be  the  very  finest 
woman  at  an  opera  or  an  assembly.  They 
are  likewise  consistent  with  a  moderate 
share  of  wit,  a  plain  dress,  and  a  modest 
air.  But  when  the  very  brains  of  the  sex 
are  turned,  and  they  place  their  ambition 
m  circumstances,  wherun  to  excel  is  no  I 


addition  to  what  is  truly  commendable, 
where  can  this  end,  but  as  it  frequently 
does,  in  thdr  placing  all  their  indusby, 
pleasure,  and  ambition,  on  things  which 
will  naturally  make  the  gratifications  of 
life  last,  at  best,  no  longer  than  youth  and 
good  fortune?  When  we  consider  the  least 
ill  conseouence,  it  can  be  no  less  than  look- 
ing on  tneir  own  condition,  as  years  ad- 
vance, with  a  disrelish  of  life,  and  falling 
into  contempt  of  thdr  own  persons,  or  being 
the  derision  of  others:  But  when  they  con- 
sider themselves  as  they  ought,  no  other 
than  an  additional  part  of  the  species  (for 
their  own  .happiness  and  comfort,  as  well 
as  that  of  those  for  whom  they  were  bom,) 
their  ambition  to  excel  will  be  directed  ac- 
cordingly; and  they  will  in  no  part  of  their 
lives  want  opportunities  of  being  shining 
ornaments  to  their  fathers,  hu^iands,  bro- 
thers, or  children.  T. 
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-Errtt,  et  illjnc 


Hue  Tanit,  hinc  illuc  et  quodibel  ooca{»t  ftrtna 
Bpiritus ;  eqne  ferit  humaaa  in  corpora  tranait. 

iDoue  ftraa  noater  

Qt>iA.afie.Lib.  ZV.169. 


-An  thinga  are  bat  alter'd;  nothing  diet ; 


And  beie  and  tlwrs  tlM  onkodjr'd  aplrit  fliea. 
By  time,  or  force,  or  aickneia,  diapOMCU'd, 
And  lodfea,  wben  it  Ughta,  in  man  or  beaat 

Ztrfim. 

Will  Honetcomb,  who  loves  to  show 
upon  occasion  all  the  little  learning  he  has 
picked  up,  told  us  yesterday  at  the  club, 
that  he  thought  there  roignt  be  a  great 
deal  said  for  the  transmigration  of  souls; 
and  that  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  be- 
lieved in  that  doctrine  to  this  day.  '  Sir 
Paul  Rycaut,'  says  he,  '  gives  us  an  account 
of  several  well-disposed  Mahometans  that 
purchase  the  freedom  of  any  little  bird  they 
see  confined  to  a  cage,  and  think  they  merit 
as  much  by  it  as  we  should  do  here  by  ran- 
soming any  of  our  countrymoi  from  their 
captivity  at  Algiers.  You  must  know,'  says 
Wll,  '  the  reason  is,  because  they  consider 
every  animal  as  a  brother  or  sister  in  dis- 
guise; and  therefore  think  themselves  obli- 
ged to  extend  their  charity  to  them,  though 
under  such  mean  circumstances.  TheyTl 
teU  you,' says  Will,  'that  the  soul  of  a  man, 
when  he  dies,  immediately  passes  into  the 
body  of  another  man,  or  of  some  brute, 
which  he  resembled  in  his  humour,  or  his 
fortune,  when  he  was  one  of  us.' 

As  I  was  wondering  what  this  profudon 
of  learning  would  end  in,  Will  told  us,  that 
•  Jack  Freelove,  who  was  a  fellow  of  whim, 
made  love  to  one  of  those  ladies  who  throw 
away  all  their  fondness  on  parrots,  monkeys, 
and  lap-dogs.  Upon  going  to  pay  her  a  visit 
one  rooming,  he  wiit  a  very  pretty  epistie 
upon  this  hint.  Jack,'  says  he,  '  was  con- 
ducted into  the  parlour,  where  he  diverted 
himself  for  some  tim?  with  her  favourite 
monkey,  which  was  tihained  in  one  of  the 
windows;  till  at  length  observing  a  pen  and 
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ink  He  by  him,  he  writ  the  Conowing  letter 
to  his  mistress  in  the  person  of  the  monkey, 
and  upon  her  not  coming  down  so  soon  as 
he  expected,  left  it  in  the  window,  and 
went  about  his  business. 

'  The  lady  soon  after  coming  into  the 
parlour  and  seeing  her  monkey  look  upoh 
a  paper  with  great  earnestness,  took  it  up, 
and  to  this  day  is  in  some  doubt,'  says  Will, 
'  whether  it  was  written  by  Jack  or  l^e 
monkey.* 

'  Madam, — ^Not  havinethe  gift  of  speech, 
I  have  a  long  time  wuted  in  vain  for  an  op- 
portunity of  making  myself  known  to  you: 
and  having  at  present  the  convenience  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  by  me,  I  gladly  take 
the  occasion  of  giving'you  my  history  in 
writing,  which  I  could  not  do  by  word  of 
mouth.  You  must  know,  tnaaam,  that 
about  a  thousand  years  ago  I  was  an  In- 
dian brachman,  and  versed  in  all  those 
mysterious  secrets  which  your  European 
philosbpher,  called  Pythagbras,  is  said  to 
nave  learned  from  our  fraternity.  I  had  so 
ingratiated  myself,  by  my  great  skill  in  the 
occult  sciences,  with  a  demon  whom  I  used 
to  converse  with,  that  he  pi-omised  to  grint 
me  whatever  I  should  ask  of  him.  I  de- 
sired that  my  soul  might  never  pass  into 
the  body  of  a  brute  creature;  but.  this,  he 
tdd  me,  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  me. 
I  then  begged,  that,  into  whatever  creature 
I  should  chance  to  transmigrate,  I  should 
still  retain  my  memory,  and  be  conscious 
that  I  was  the  same  i^rson  who  lived  in 
different  animals.  This,  he  told  me,  was 
In  his  power,  and  accordingly  promised,  on 
the  word  of  a  demon,  that  he  would  grant 
me  what  I  desired.  From  that  time  forth, 
I  lived  so  unblameably,  that  I  was  made 
president  of  a  college  of  brachmans,  an 
office  which  I  discharged  with  great  inte- 
gri^  until  the  day  of  my  death. 

'  I  was  then  shuffled  into  another  human 
body,  and  acted  my  part  so  well  in  it,  that 
I  became  iirst  minister  to  a  prince  who 
reigned  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  I 
here  lived  in  great  honour  for  several  years, 
but  by  degrees  lost  all  the  innocence  of  the 
brachman,  being  obliged  to  rifle  and  op- 
l>ress  the  people  to  enrich  my  sovereign; 
till  at  length  I  became  so  odious,  that  my 
master,  to  recover  his  credit  with  his  sao- 
jects,  shot  me  through  the  heart  with  an 
arrow,  as  I  was  one  day  addresnng  myself 
to  him  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

'  Upon  my  next  remove,  I  found  myself 
in  the  woods  under  the  shape  of  a  jackal, 
and  soon  listed  myself  in  the  service  of  a 
lion.  I  used  to  yelp  near  his  den  aboat 
midnight,  which  was  his  time  of  rousing 
and  seeking  after  prey.  He  always  fol- 
lowed me  in  the  rear,  and  when  I  had  run 
down  a  fat  buck,  a  wild  goat,  or  a  hare, 
after  he  had  feasted  very  plentifully  upon 
it  himself,  would  now  and  then  throw  roe  a 
bone  that  was  but  half-pricked,  for  my  en- 
coura(;ementi  bat,  upon  my  being  unrac- 


cessful  in  two  or  three  chases,  he  gave  me 
such  a  confounded  gripe  in  his  anger  that  1 
died  of  it.'  / 

'  In  my  next  transmigration,  I  was  again 
set  upon  two  legs,  and  became  an  Indian 
tax-ga'.herer;  but  having  been  guilty  of 
great  extravagances,  and  being  married  to 
an  expensive  jade  of  a  wifie,  I  ran  so  cursedly 
in  debt,  that  I  durst  not  show  my  head.  I 
could  no  sooner  step  ont  of  my  house  but  I 
was  arrested  by  somebody  or  other  that  lay 
in  wait  for  me.  As  I  ventured  abroad  one 
night  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  I  was  taken 
up  and  hurried  into  a  dungeon,  where  I  died 
a  few  months  after. 

'  My  soul  then  entered  into  a  flying>-fiali, 
and  in  that  state  led  a  most  melanchuy  life 
for  the  sptace  of  six  years.  Several  fishes 
of  prey  pursued  me  when  I  was  in  the 
water;  and  if  I  betook  myself  to  my  wings, 
it  was  ten  to  one  but  I  had  a  flock  of  birds 
aiming  at  me.  As  I  was  one  day  flying 
amidst  a  fleet  of  English  ships,  I  observed 
a  huge  sea-gull  whetting  his  bill,  and  ho- 
vering just  over  my  head;  upon  my  dipping 
into  the  water  to  avoid  him,  I  fell  into  the 
mouth  of  a  monstrous  shaik,  that  swallowed 
me  down  in  an  instant 

'1  was  some  years  afterwards,  to  my 
great  surprise,  an  eminent  banker  in  Lom- 
bard-street; and,  remembering  how  I  had 
formerly  suffered  for  want  of  money,  be- 
came so  very  sordid  and  avaricious,  that 
the  whole  town  cried  shame  of  me.  I  was 
a  miserable  little  old  fellow  to  loc^  upon; 
for  I  had  in  a  manner  starved  myself,  and 
was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone  when  I  died. 

•  I  was  afterwards  very  much  troubled 
and  amazed  to  find  myself  dwindled  into  an 
emmet  I  was  heartily  concerned  to  make 
so  insignificant  a  figure,  and  did  not  know 
but  some  time  or  other  I  might  be  reduced 
to  a  mite,  if  I  did  not  mend  my  manners.  I 
therefore  applied  myself  with  great  dili- 
gence to  the  offices  that  were  Plotted,  to 
me,  and  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
notablest  ant  in  the  wnolc  mole-hill.  I  was 
at  last  picked  up  as  I  was  groaning  onder 
a  burden,  by  an  unlucky  cock-sparrow, 
that  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
before  made  great  depredations  upon  our 
commonwealth. 

'  I  then  bettered  my  conditicm  a  little,  and 
lived  a  whole  summer  in  the  shape  of  a 
bee;  but  being  tired  with  the  jMinfjl  and 
penurious  life  I  had  under^e  in  my  two 
last  transmigrations,  I  fell  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  turned  drone.  As  I  one  day 
headed  a  party  to  plunder  a  hive,  we  were 
received  so  warmly  by  the  swarm  which 
defended  it,  that  we  were  most  of  us  left 
dead  upon  the  spot 

'  I  might  tell  you  of  many  other  transmi- 
grations which  I  went  through:  how  I  was 
a  town-rake,  and  afterwards  did  penance 
in  a  bay  gdiUng  for  ten  years;  as  dao  how 
I  was  a  tailor,  a  shrimp,  and  a  tom-Ut  In 
the  last  of  these  my  shapes,  I  was  shot  in 
the  Christmas  holiaays  by  a  young  jacks- 
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Bapes,  who  would  needs  try  his  new  gun 
upon  me. 

•  But  I  shall  pass  over  these  and  several 
other  stages  of  life,  to  remind  you  of  the 
young  beau  who  made  love'  to  you  about  six 
years  since.  -  You  may  remember,  madam, 
now  he  masked,  ancl  danced,  and  sung, 
and  played  a  thousand  tricks  toeain  you; 
and  how  he  was  at  last  carried  ofirby  a  cold 
that  he  got  under  your  vfindow  one  night  in 
a  serenade.  I  was  that  unfortunate  youtig 
fellow  to 'Whom  you  were  then  so  cruel. 
Not  long  after  my  shifting  that  unlucky 
body,  I  found  myself  upon  a  hill  in  Ethio- 
pia, where  I  lived  in  my  present  grotesque 
shape,  till  I  was  caught  by  a  servant  ot  the 
En^ish  factory,  and  sent  over  into  Great 
Britain.  I  need  not  inform  you  how  I  came 
into  yonr  hands.  You  see,  madam,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  you  have  had  me  in 
a  chain:  I  am,  however,  very  happy  in  this 
my  captivity,  as  you  often  bestow  on  me 
those  kisses  and  caresses  which  I  would 
have  given  the  world  for  when  I  was  a  man. 
I  hope  this  discovery  of  my  person  will  not 
tend  to  m^'  disadvantage,  but  that  you  will 
still  continue  your  accustomed  favours  to 
your  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

'PUGG.' 

*P.  S.  I  would  advise  your  Bttle  shock- 
dog  to  keep  out  of  my  way;  for  as  I  look 
upon  him  to  be  the  most  formidable  of  my 
rivals,  I  may  chance  one  time  or  other  to 
give  him  such  a  snap  as  he  won't  like.' 


Na  344."]    Friday,  Jfml  4,  iri2. 

———la  lOlo  Vivendi  caun  palato  «t 

Jm.  Bat.  zl.  II. 

Sucb  wlKwe  Mle  blin  is  eating :  who  can  give 
But  tbat  one  brotal  leaaon  why  tliey  lire. 

Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  think  it  has  not 
yet  fallen  into  yonr  way  to  discourse  on 
Utde  ambition,  or  the  many  whimsical  ways 
men  fall  into  to  distinguish  themselves 
amcmg  their  acquaintance.  Such  observa- 
tions, well  pursued,  would  make  a  pretty 
history  of  low  life.  I  myself  am  got  into  a 
great  reputation,  which  arose  (as  most  ex- 
traordinary occurrences  in  a  man's  life  seem 
to  do,)  from  a  mere  accident.  I  was  some 
days  aga  unfortunately  engaged  among  a 
set  of  goitlemen,  who  esteem  a  man  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  food  he  throws  down 
at  a  meal.  Now  I,  who  am  ever  for  dis- 
tinguishing myself  according  to  the  notions 
of  superiority  which  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany entertain,  ate  so  immoderately,  for 
their  applause,  as  had  like  to  have  cost  me 
my  life.  Wliat  added  to  my  misfortune  was, 
that  having  naturally  a  good  stomach,  and 
having  Uved  soberly  for  some  time,  my 
Dody  was  as  well  prepared  for  this  conten- 
tion as  if  it  had  been  by  appointment.  I 
had  quickly  vanquished  eveiy  glutton  in 
company  but  one  who  was  nich  a  prodigy 
Vol.  II.  7 


in  his  way,  and  withal  so  very  meny  during 
the  whole  entertainment,  that  he  insensi- 
bly betrdyed  me  to  continue  his  competitor, 
which  in  a  little  time  concluded  in  a  com- 
plete victory  over  my  rival;  after  which, 
by  way  of  insult,  I  ate  a  considerable  pro- 
portion beyond  what  the  spectators  thought 
me  obliged  in  honour  to  do.  The  effect, 
however,  of  this  engagement,  has  made  roe 
resolve  never  to  eat  more  for  renown;  and 
I  have,  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  com- 
pounded three  wagers  I  had  depending  on 
the  strength  of  my  stomach,  which  hap- 
pened very  luckily,  because  it  had  been 
stipulated  m  our  articles  either  to  play  or 
pay.  How  a  man  of  common  sense  could 
oe  thus  engaged  is  hard  to  determine;  but 
the  occasion  of  this  is,  to  desire  you  to  in- 
form several  gluttons  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  look  on  me  with  envy,  that  they  had 
best  moderate  their  ambition  in  time,  lest 
infamy  or  death  attend  their  success.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  sir,  with  what  unspeak- 
able pleasure  I  received  the  acclamations 
and  applause  of  the  whole  board,  when  I 
had  almost  eat  my  antagonist  into  convul- 
sions. It  was  then  that  I  returned  his  mirth 
upon  him  with  such  success,  as  he  was 
hardly  able  to  swallow,  though  prompted 
by  a  desire  of  feme,  and  a  passionate  fond- 
ness for  distinction.  I  had  not  endeavoured 
to  excel  so  far,  had  not  the  company  been 
so  loud  in  their  approbatim  of  my  victory. 
I  don't  question  but  the  same  thirst  after 
glory  has  often  caused  a  man  to  drink  quarts 
without  taking  breath,  and  prompted  men 
to  many  other  as  difficult  enterprises : 
which,  if  otherwise  pursued,  might  turn 
very  much  to  a  man's  advantage.  This 
ambition  of  mine  was  indeed  extravagantly 
pursued;  however,  I  cannot  help  obsei'V- 
mg,  that  you  hardly  ever  see  a  man  com- 
mended for  a  good  stomach,  but  he  imme- 
diately falls  to  eating  more,  (though  he  had 
before  dined,)  as  well  to  confirm  the  person 
that  commended  him  in  his  good  opinion  of 
him,  as  to  convince  any  other  at  the  table, 
who  may  have  been  unattentive  enough  not 
to  have  done  justice  to  his  character.  I  am, 
sir,  your  humble  servant, 

•EPICURE  MAMMON.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  wrote  toyoa 
three  or  four  times,  to  desire  you  would 
take  notice  of  an  impertinent  custom  the 
women,  the  fine  women,  have  lately  fallen 
into,  of  taking  snuff.  This  silly  trick  is  at- 
tended with  such  a  coquette  air  in  some 
ladies,  and  such  a  sedate  masculine  one  in 
others,  that  I  cannot  teU  which  most  to 
complain  of:  but  they  arc  to  me  equally 
disagreeable.,  Mrs.  Sknter  is  so  impatient 
of  being  without  it,  that  she  takes  it  as 
often  as  she  does  salt  at  meals:  and  as  she 
affects  a  wonderful  ease  and  negligence  in 
all  her  manner,  an  upp>er  lip  mixed  with 
snuff  and  the  sauce,  is  what  is  presented  to 
the  observation  of  all  who  have  the  honcor 
to  eat  wiUi  her.    The  pretty  creature,  her 
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niece,  does  all  she  cantobeasdiswveable 
as  her  aunt;  and  if  she  is  not  as  oflensiveto 
the  eye,  she  is  quite  as  much  to  the  ear, 
and  makes  up  all  she  wants  in  a  confident 
air,  by  a  nauseous  rattle  of  the  nose,  when 
the  snuff  is  delivered,  and  the  fingers  make 
the  stops  and  closes  on  the  nostrils.  This, 
perhaps,  is  not  a  very  courtly  im^e  in 
speaking  of  ladies;  that  is  yeiy  true:  but 
where  arises  the  oilence?  Is  it  in  those  who 
commit,  or  those  who  observe  it?  As  for 
my  part,  I  have  been  so  extremely  dis- 
gusted with  this  filthy  phyac  hanging  on 
the  lip,  that  the  most  agreeable  conversa- 
tioD,  or  person,  has  not  been  able  to  make 
up  for  it.  As  to  those  who  take  it  for  no 
other  end  but  to  give  themselves  occasicm 
for  pretty  action,  or  to  fill  up  httle  inter- 
vals of  discourse,  I  can  bear  with  them; 
but  then  they  must  not  use  it  when  another 
is  speaking,  who  ought  to  be  heard  with  too 
much  respect,  to  admit  of  offering  at  that 
time  from  hand  to  hand  the  snuff-bi  >x.  But 
Flavilla  is  so  far  taken  with  her  behaviour 
in  this  kind,  that  she  pulls  out  her  box 
(which  is  indeed  full  of  good  Brazil,)  in  the 
middle  of  the  sermon;  and,  to  show  she  has 
the  audacity  of  a  well-bred  woman,  she 
offers  it  to  tne  men  as  well  as  to  the  women 
who  ^t  near  her:  but  since  by  this  time  all 
the  world  knows  she  has  a  fine  hand,  I  am 
in  hopes  she  may  give  herself  no  further 
trouble  in  this  matter.  On  Sundiiy  was 
sevennight,  when  they  came  about  for  the 
offering,  she  gave  her  charity  with  a  very 
good  air,  but  at  the  same  time  asked  the 
church-warden  if  he  would  take  a  pinch. 
Pray,  sir,  think  of  these  thing^s  in  time,  apd 
you  wUl  oblige,  your  humble  servant.' 


Na  345.  ]     Saturday,  jipril  5, 1713. , 

Banctina  hii  animal,  BMiilliqm  eapaciot  alt* 
Deerat  adbue,  et  qaod  dominari  in  cstera  poMet, 

Natttf  homo  «t. Ottd.  M*.  lib.  L  79. 

A  eteatiue  of  a  mon  •lalted  liind 
Wa>  wantinc  jret,  and,  tlwn  wai  man  dedgn'd : 
Conaeioua  of  toought,  of  more  capacioiu  breait, 
For  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule  tbe  reit.— JDryiba. 

The  accounts  which  Raphael  pves  of 
the  battle  of  angels,  and  the  creation  of  tha 
world,  have  in  them  those  qualifications 
which  the  critics  judge  requisite  to  an  epi- 
sode. They  are  nearly  rdated  to  the  pnn- 
cipal  action,  and  have  a  just  connexion  with 
the  fable. 

The  eighth  book  opens  with  a  beautifid 
description  of  the  impresdon  which  this 
discouvse  of  the  archangel  made  on  our 
first  parents.  Adam  afterwards,  by  a  very 
natural  curiosity,  inquires  concerning  the 
motions  of  those  celestial  bodies  which 
make  the  most  glorious  appearance  among 
the  six  days'  work.  The  poet  here,  with 
a  great  deal  of  art,  represents  Eve  as  with- 
drawing ftom  this  part  of  their  conversa- 
^on,  to  amusements  more  suitable  to  her 
•ex.    He  well  knew  that  the  ei^sode  in  this 


book,  which  is  filled  with  Adam's  account 
of  his  passion  and  esteem  for  Kve,  would 
have  been  improper  for  her  hearing,  and 
has  therefore  devised  very  just  and  beauti- 
ful reasons  for  her  retiring: 

Bo  ipake  oor  aire,  and  by  Mi  conntenanoe  •eera'd 

Enfring  on  itudioiu  tbooghu  ablnue ;  whicii  Etc 

FaneivinK,  wbaie  ebe  sat  retir'd  in  ujlit. 

With  lowlineae  maicatic  fl-om  ber  aeat. 

And  grace  Uiafwon  wlio  aaw  to  wieli  her  atax, 

Koae;  and  went  forth  anonf  bar  fruita  and  flowan. 

To  Tiait  how  they  proiper'd,  bud  and  bloom. 

Her  nuraery:  they  at  her  coming  aprung. 

And,  touch'd  l>y  lier  (hir  tendance,  gladlier  grew. 

Tet  want  atae  not,  aa  not  with  auch  disoourae. 

Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 

Of  what  waa  high:  auch  pleaiura  ahe  reaerr'd, 

Adam  relating,  ahe  aole  auditreaa ; 

Ber  hniband  Um  relator  ahe  ptefer'd 

Befbra  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ailt 

Choae  rattier;  lie,  ahe  knew,  would  intermix 

GratefUl  digreaaiona,  and  aolve  high  diapute 

With  conjugal  caieaaea;  from  hie  lip 

Not  wozda  alone  pleaa'd  ber.   O,  when  meet  now 

Such  pain,  in  lore  and  mutual  honour  Join'dl 

The  angel's  returning  a  doubtful  answer 
to  Adam's  inquiries,  was  not  only  proper 
for  the  moral  reason  which  the  poet  assigns, 
but  because  it  would  have  been  highly 
absurd  to  have  given  the  sanction  of  an 
archangel  to  any  particular  system  of  philo- 
sophy. The  chief  points  in  the  Ptolemaic 
and  Copemican  hypiotheses  are  described 
with  great  conciseness  and  perspicuity,  and 
at  the  same  time  dressed  m  very  pleasing 
and  poetical  images. 

Adam,  to  detam  the  angel,  enters  after- 
wards upon  his  own  history,  and  relates  to 
him  the  circumstances  in  which  he  fomid 
himself  upon  his  creation;  as  also  his  cqd- 
versation  with  his  Maker,  and  his  first 
meeting  with  Eve.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  poem  more  apt  to  ndse  the  attention  q£ 
the  reader  than  tnis  discourse  of  our  great 
ancestor;  as  notliing  can  be  more  surprising 
and  delightful  to  us,  than  to  hear  the  senti- 
ments that  arose  in  the  first  man,  while  he 
was  yet  new  and  fresh  from  the  hands  of  his 
Creator.  The  poet  has  interwoven  every 
thing  which  is  delivered  upon  this  subject 
in  Ymj  writ  with  so  many  beautiful  iroagi 
nations  of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be  ccn 
ceived  more  ju.st  and  more  natural  than  this 
whole  episode.  As  our  author  knew  this  sub 
iect  coiud  not  but  be  agreeable  to  his  reader 
he  would  not  throw  it  into  the  relation  of 
the  six  days'  work,  but  reserved  it  for  a 
distinct  episode^  that  he  might  have  an  op- 

Eirtunity  of  expatiating  upon  it  more  at 
ige.  Before  I  enter  upon  this  part  of  the 
poem,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  two  shin- 
mg  passages  in  the  dialogue  between  Adam 
and  the  angel.  The  first  is  that  wherein 
our  ancestor  gives  an  account  of  the  {dea- 
sqre  he  took  in  convernng  with  him,  which 
contains  a  very  noble  moraL 

For  wUla  I  ait  with  thee.  I  aeem  in  beSTCa, 

And  aweeter  tliy  dlaoonrae  ia  to  my  ear 

Than  ftaila  of  palm-traesXpleuanteat  to  thint 

And  hunger  both,  (Vom  laKur)  at  the  iMHir 

Of  aweet  repeat ;  they  aatito  and  aoon  All, 

Though  pleaaant;  but  thy  worda,  with  grace  diviac 

ImhBM,  biinf  to  Ihaii  aweetneM  no  aanMy. 
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The  other  I  shall  mention,  is  that  in 
■which  the  angel  gives  a  reason  *hy  he 
should  be  glad  to  hear  the  story  Adam  was 
about  to  relate. 

*  Far  I  tint  d»7  was  alMent  as  beM, 
Boaa*!  on  a  Toraje  nncouUi  and  obscafe. 
Far  on  ezenralon  towards  the  gates  of  bell, 
fiqoar'd  io  fiill  laglon  (nKh  command  w«  bad,) 
To  sse  tbat  none  tbence  iisned  fbrtb  a  qy. 
Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  bis  work, 
l«st  be,  ineens'd  at  socb  eruption  bold. 
Destruction  with  cieatioa  nught  be  mixU* 

There  is  no  question  but  our  poet  drew 
the  image  in  what  follows  from  that  in  Vir- 
go's sixth  book,  where  ^neas  and  the  Sybil 
stand  before  the  adamantine  gates,  which 
are  there  described  as  shut  upon  the  place 
of  torments,  and  listen  to  the  poans,  the 
clank  of  chmns,  and  the  nmse  of  iron  whips, 
tbat  were  heard  in  those  regions  of  pain  and 
sorrow. 

'  Fan  we  (band,  flut  shut 
The  dismal  gates,  and  barricado'd  strong;  ■ 
But  long  ere  our  approaching  beard  within 
Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song, 
Torment,  and  lotid  laiaent,  and  Airioos  rage.' 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account 
of  his  condition  and  sentiments  immediately 
after  his  creation.  How  agreeably  does  he 
represent  the  posture  in  which  he  found 
himself,  the  delightfiil  landscape  that  sur- 
rounded him,  and  the  gladness  of  heart 
which  grew  up  in  him  on  that  occasion! 

'  As  new  wak'd  from  soandeet  sleep. 

Soft  on  the  floWry  herb  I  (bund  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  bis  beams  the  son 
Boon  dry'd,  and  on  the  reeking  nioistnre  M, 
Btraigbt  towards  heaven  my  woad'ring  eyes  I  tan'd 
And  gaz'd  awhile  the  ample  sky ;  till  rais'd 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung. 
As  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  npright 
Stood  on  my  Aet.    About  m»  round  I  saw 
Bill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains. 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams:  by  tliese. 
Creatures  that  liv'd  and  mov'd,  and  walk's,  or  flew. 
Birds  on  the  branehea  warbling ;  all  things  smil'd 
With  fragrance,  and  with  Joy  my  lieart  o'erflow'd.' 

Adam  is  afterwards  described  as  sur- 
prised at  his  own  existence,  and  taking  a 
survey  of  himself  and  of  all  the  works  of 
nature.  He  likewise  is  represented  as  dis- 
covering, by  the  light  of  reason,  that  he, 
and  every  thing  about  him,  must  have  been 
the  effect  of  some  Being  inflnitelv  good  and 
power^,  and  thatthis  Bebig  haa  a  right  to 
hb  worship  and  adoration.  His  first  address 
to  the  Sun,  and  to  those  parts  of  the  crea- 
tion which  made  the  most  distinguished 
figure,  is  very  nataral  and  amusing  to  the 
imagination: 

'Thou  Son,'  aaid  I.  'Fkir  light. 

And  thou  enlighten'd  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay, 
Te  hiDs,  and  dales,  ye  riven,  woods,  and  plaini, 
And  ye  tbat  live  and  move,  (bir  enatof**,  tea. 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  Iww  came  I  thus?  bow  barer 

His  next  sentiment,  when,  tipon  Ws  first 
gcdng  to  sleep,  he  fancies  himself  losing  his 
existence,  and  falling  away  into  nothine, 
can  never  be  soAaentiy  admired,  lus 
dream,  in  which  he  still  preserves  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  existence,  together  with 
his  removal  into  the  garden  which  was 


prepared  for  his  rece^on,  are  also  cir- 
cumstances finely  imagined,  and  grounded 
upon  what  is  dehvered  in  sacred  story. 

These  and  the  like  wonderful  incidents  in 
this  part  of  the  work,  have  in  them  all  the 
beauties  of  novelty,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  all  the  graces  of  nature. 

Thev  are  such  as  none  but  a  great  genius 
could  nave  thought  of;  though,  upon  the 
perusal  of  them,  they  seem  to  rise  of  them- 
selves from  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 
In  a  word,  though  thej  are  natural,  they 
are  not  obvious;  which  is  the  true  character 
of  all  fine  writing. 

The  impresaon  which  the  interdiction  of 
the  tree  or  life  left  in  the  mind  of  our  first 
parent  is  described  with  great  strength  and 
nidgment;  as  the  image  of  the  several 
beasts  and  birds  pasang  in  review  before 
him  is  very  beautinil  and  lively: 

■  Each  bird  and  beast  behold 

Approacbinf  two  and  two,  tliese  cow'ring  low 
With  blandishment ;  each  bird  stoopTd  on  bis  wing. 
I  nam'd  them  as  they  pasa'd.' 

Adam  In  the  next  place,  describes  a  con- 
ference which  he  held  with  his  Maker  upon 
the  subject  of  solitude.  The  poet  here  re- 
presents the  Supreme  Being  as  making  an 
essay  of  his  own  work,  and  putting  to  the 
trial  that  reasoning  faculty  with  which  he 
had  endued  his  creature.  Adam  urges,  in 
this  divine  colloquy,  the  impossibility  of  his 
being  happy,  though  he  was  the  inhabitant 
of  Paradise,  and  lord  of  the  whole  creation, 
without  the  conversation  and  society  of 
some  rational  creature  who  should  partake 
those  blessings  with  him.  This  dialogue, 
which  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  beauty  of 
the  thoughte,  without  other  poetical  orna- 
ment, is  as  fine  a  part  as  any  in  the  whole 
poem.  The  more  the  reader  examines  the 
justness  and  delicacy  of  its  sentiments,  the 
more  he  will  find  himself  pleased  witii  it. 
The  poet  has  wtxiderfully  preserved  the 
character  of  majesty  and  condescension  in 
the  Creator,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  of 
humilitv  and  adoration  in  the  creature,  as 
particulariy  in  the  following  lines: 

*  Thus  I  presnmpwous ;  and  the  vision  bright. 
As  with  a  smile  more  brighten'd,  thus  reply'd,  &c 

1  with  leave  of  speech  implor'd. 

And  humble  deprecation,  thus  reply'd : 

"  Let  not  my  words  oftnd  thee.  Heavenly  Power, 

Hy  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak.'*  dtc. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account 
of  his  second  sleep,  and  <n  the  dream  in 
which  he  beheld  the  formation  of  Eve.  The 
new  passion  that  was  awakened  in  him  at 
the  sight  of  her  is  touched  very  finely. 

'  Under  bis  flnming  hands  a  creature  grew. 
Manlike,  but  MTrent  sex :  so  lovely  fair. 
That  what  aeem'd  ftiir  in  all  tbe  worM,  seem'd  now 
Mean,  or  In  her  somm'd  up,  in  her  contain'd. 
And  in  ber  looks,  which  from  that  time  inllis'd 
Sweetneae  into  my  heart,  unfelt  befbre ; 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspir'd 
Tbe  spirit  of  love  and  amoroua  delight.' 

Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this 
beautiful  phantom,  with  his  exclamations 
erf  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  discovery  of  a 
real  creature  who  resembled  the  apparition 
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which  had  been  presentefl  to  him  in  his 
dream;  the  approaches  he  makes  to  her, 
and  his  manner  of  courtship,  are  all  laid 
tt^ther  in  a  most  exquisite  propriety  of 
sentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked 
up  with  great  warmth  and  spirit,  the  love 
wnich  is  described  in  it  is  every  way  suit- 
able to  a  state  of  innocence.  U  the  reader 
compares  the  description  which  Adam  here 
gives  of  his  leading  Eve  to  the  nuptial 
Sower,  with  that  which  Mr.  Dryden  has 
made  on  the  same  occasion  in  a  scene  of  his 
Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  great 
care  which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts 
on  so  delicate  a  subject  that  might  be  omen- 
sive  to  religion  or  good  manners.  The 
sentiments  are  chaste,  but  not  cold;  and 
convey  to  the  mind  ideas  of  the  most  trans- 
porting passion,  and  of  the  greatest  purity. 
What  a  noble  mixture  of  rapture  and  in- 
nocence has  the  author  joined  together,  in 
the  reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  the 
pleasures  of  love,  compared  to  those  of 
sense! 

*  Thu«  b«ve  I  told  thee,  all  my  itate,  end  broo^t 

My  Btory  to  the  sum  ofearthly  bliM 

Whicb  1  enjoy ;  and  must  confesa  to  find 

In  all  things  else  delight  indeed,  bnt  such 

Af  110'd  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  ch&nfe 

Nor  vehement  desire  ;  those  delicacies, 

f  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  fioweni, 

Watlcs,  and  the  melody  of  birds :  but  hen 

Far  otherwise,  transported  1  behold. 

Transported  touch ;  here  passion  first  I  felt. 

Commotion  strange!  in  allenjoymeptaetoe 

Superior  and  unmov'd,  here  only  weak 

Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  pow'rfUl  glanes. 

Or  nature  fail'd  in  me,  and  le(t  some  part 

Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain ; 

Or  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhapa 

More  than  enough ;  at  least  on  her  bestow*d 

Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  show 

Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact. 

When  1  approach 

Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  sbe  seems. 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 
fieenis  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  ftlls 
Degraded :  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  discountenanc'd,  and  like  flilly  shows: 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Oceaaionally ;  and  to  consummate  all, 
Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  aws 
About  her,  as  a  guard  anfelic  plac'd.* 

These  sentiments  of  love  in  our  first  pa- 
rent, gave  the  angel  such  an  insight  into 
human  nature,  that  he  seems  apprehensive 
of  the  evils  which  might  befall  the  species 
in  general,  as  well  as  Adam  in  partictilar, 
from  the  excess  of  his  passion.  He  there- 
fore fortifies  him  against  it  by  timely  ad- 
monitions; which  very  artfully  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  reader  for  the  occurrences  of 
the  next  book,  where  the  weakness,  of 
which  Adam  here  gives  such  distant  dis- 
coveries, brings  about  that  fatal  event  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  poem.  His  discourse, 
which  follows  the  gentle  rebuke  he  received 
from  the  angel,  shows  that  his  love,  how- 
ever violent  it  might  appear,  was  still 
founded  in  reason,  and  consequeatly  not 
bnproper  for  Paradise: 


■  Neither  her  oatside  (bim'd  as  ftir,  aot  aii|fat 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds, 
(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  fHr, 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  1  deem) 
So  much  delights  me,  as  those  graceful  acts, 
Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mix^d  with  lova 
And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeifB'd 
Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  soul: 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair  I* 

Adam's  speech  at  parting  with  the  angd, 
has  in  it  a  deference  and  gratitude  agree- 
able to  an  inferior  r.ature,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  dignity  and  |;reatnes8  suitable 
to  the  father  of  piankind  m  his  state  of  in- 
nocence. L. 
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Consuetudinem  beaignitatis  largitioni  mnnemm 
longe  antepono.  Hbc  eat  gravium  hominum  atqtie  ma^- 
nerum;  ilia  quasi  asaentatorum  populi,  midtitudiajs 
levitatam  TOluptate  quasi  titillantium.  TulL 

I  esteem  a  habit  of  benignity  ({reatly  preferable  to 
munificence.  The  Ebrmer  is  peculiar  to  great  and  dis. 
tinguished  personam  the  latter  belongs  to  flatterers  of 
the  people,  who  tickle  the  levit]*  of  tbe  multitude  with 
a  kind  of  pleasure. 

Wheit  we  consider  the  offices  of  human 
life,  there  is,  methinks,  something  in  what 
we  ordinarily  call  generosity, /which,  when 
carefully  examined,  seems  to  flow  rather 
from  a  loose  and.  unguarded  temper  thap 
an  honest  and  liberal  mind.  For  this  reason 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  liberality 
should  have  tor  its  basis  and  support  fru- 
gality. By  this  means  the  beneficent  spirit 
works  in  a  man  from  convictions  of  reason, 
not  from  the  impulse  of  passion.  The 
generous  man  in  the  ordinaiy  acceptaticn, 
without  respect  of  the  demands  of  his 
family,  will  soon  find  upon  the  foot  of  his 
account,  that  he  has  sacrificed  to  fools, 
knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  deservedly  un- 
happy, all  the  opportunities  of  aSfbiding 
any  future  asastance  where  it  ou^t  to  be. 
Let  him  therefore  reflect,  that  if  to  bestow 
be  in  itself  laudable,  should  not  a  man  take 
care  to  secure  an  ability  to  do  things  praise- 
worthy as  long  as  he  lives.^  Or  could  there 
be  a  more  cruel  piece  of  raillery  upon  a 
man  who  should  hiave  reduced  his  fortune 
below  the  capacity  of  acting  according  to 
his  natural  temper,  than  to  say  of  him, 
'  That  gentleman  was  generous?'  My  be- 
loved author  therefore  has,  in  the  sentence 
on  the  top  of  my  paper,  turned  his  ere  with 
a  certain  satiety  from  beholding  tne  ad- 
dresses to  the  people  by  largesses  and  pub- 
lic entertainments,  which  he  asserts  to  be 
in  general  vicious,  and  are  always  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  time  and  a  man's  own  fortune.  A  con- 
stant bemgnity  in  commerce  with  the  rest 
of  the  wond,  which  ought  to  run  through 
all  a  man's  actions,  has  eflfbcts  more  usenil 
to  those  whom  you  oblige  and  is  less  osten- 
tatious in  yourself.  He  turns  his  recom- 
mendation of  this  virtue  on  commercial  life: 
and,  accenting  to  turn,  a  citizen  who  is 
firank  in  his  kindnesses,  and  abhors  severity 
in  lus  demands;  he  who^  in  buying,  sellings 
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lending,  doing  acts  <^  good  neighbourhood, 
b  just  and  easy;  he  who  appears  naturally 
averse  to  disputes,  and  above  the  sense  of 
little-  sufferings;  bears  a  noble  character, 
and  does  much  more  good  to  mankind  than 
any  other  man's  fortune,  without  com- 
merce, can  possibly  support.  For  the  citi- 
zen above  aU  other  men,  has  opportunities 
of  arriving  at '  the  highest  fruit  of  wealth,' 
to  be  liboral  without  the  least  expense  of  a 
man's  own  fortune.  It  is  not  to  oe  denied 
but  such  a  practice  is  liable  to  hazard;  but 
this  therefore  adds  to  the  obligation,  that, 
among  traders,  he  who  obliges  is  as  much 
concerned  to  keep  the  favour  a  secret  as  he 
who  receives  it.  The  unhappy  distiactions 
among  us  in  England  are  so  great,  that  to 
celebrate  the  intercourse  of  commercial 
friendship  (with  which  I  am  daily  made 
acquainted)  would  be  to  raise  the  virtuous 
man  so  manv  enemies  of  the  contrary  party. 
I  am  obliged  to  conceal  all  I  know  of '  T<Hn 
the  Bounteous,'  who  lends  at  the  ordinary 
interest,  to  give  men  of  less  fortune  oppor- 
tunities of  making  greater  advantages.  He 
conceals,  under  a  rough  air  and  distant  be- 
haviour, a  bleeding  compassion  and  wo- 
manish tenderness.  This  is  governed  hy 
the  most  exact  circumspection,  that  there 
IS  no  industry  wanting  in  the  person  whom 
he  is  to  serve,  and  that  he  is  guilty  of  no 
improper  expenses.  This  I  know  of  Tom; 
but  who  dare  say  it  of  so  known  a  Tory? 
The  same  care  I  was  forced  to  use  some 
time  ago,  in  the  report  of  another's  virtue, 
and  sedd  fifty  instead  of  a  hundred,  because 
the  man  I  pointed  at  was  a  Whig.  Actions 
of  this  kind  are  popular,  without  bdng  in- 
vidious: for  every  man  of  ordinary  circum- 
stances looks  npcm  a  man  who  has  this 
known  benignity  in  his  nature  as  a  person 
ready  to  be  his  friend  upon  such  terms  as 
he  ought  to  expect  it;  and  the  wealthy  who 
may  envy  such  a  character,  can  do  no  in- 
jury to  its  interests,  but  by  the  imitation  of 
It,  in  which  the  good  citizen  will  rejoice  to 
be  rivalled.  I  know  not  how  to  form  to  my- 
self a  greater  idea  of  human  life,  than  in 
what  is  the  practice  of  some  wealthy  men 
whom  I  coula  name,  that  make  no  step  to 
the  improvement  of  their  own  fortunes, 
wherein  they  do  not  also  advance  those  cS 
ether  men  who  would  languish  in  poverty 
without  that  munificence.  Ih  a  nation  where 
there  are  so  many  public  fimds  to  be  sup- 
ported, I  know  not  whether  he  can  be  called 
a  good  subject,  who  does  not  embark  some 
piot  of  his  fortune  with  the  state,  to  whose 
vigUance  he  owes  the  security  of  the  whole. 
This  certainly  is  an  immediate  way  of  lay- 
ing an  obligation  upon  many,  and  extending 
your  benignity  the  farthest  a  man  can  pos- 
sibly, who  is  not  engaged  in  commerce. 
But  he  who  trades,  besides  giving  the  state 
some  part  of  this  sort  of  credit  he  gives  his 
banker,  may,  in  aU  the  occurrences  of  his 
life,  have  his  eye  upon  removing  want  from 
the  door  of  the  industrious,  and  defending 
the  imhappjr  upri^t  man  from  bankhiptcy. 


Without  this  benignity,  pride  or  vengeance 
will  precipitate  a  man  to  choose  the  receipt 
of  half  his  demands  from  one  whom  he  has 
undone,  rather  than  the  whole  from  one  to 
whom  he  has  shown  mercy.  This  benignity 
is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  fair  trader, 
and  any  man  who  designs  to  enjoy  his  wealth 
with  honour  and  seli-satisfaction;  nay,  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  maintain,  that  the 
practice  of  supporting  good  and  industrious 
men  would  carry  a  man  ferther  even  to  his 
profit,  than  indulging  the  propensity  of 
serving  and  obliging  the  fortunate.  My  au- 
thor argues  on  this  subject,  in  orde^  to  in- 
cline men's  minds  to  those  who  want  them 
most,  after  this  manner.  •  We  must  always 
consider  the  nature  of  things,  and  govern 
ourselves  accordingly.  The  wealthy  man, 
when  he  has  repaid  you,  is  upon  a  balance, 
with  you;  butthepersonwhomyoufavoured 
with  a  loan,  if  he  De  a  good  man,  will  think 
himself  in  your  debt  after  he  has  paid  you. 
The  wealthy  and  the  conspicuous  are  not 
obliged  by  the  benefits  you  do  them;  they 
think  they  conferred  a  benefit  when  they 
received  one.  Your  good  offices  are  always 
suspected,  and  it  is  with  them  the  same 
thing  to  expect  their  favour  as  to  receive  it. 
But  the  man  below  you,  who  knows,  in  the 
good  you  have  done  him,  you  respected 
himself  more  than  his  circumstances,  does 
not  act  like  an  obliged  man  only  to  him 
from  whom  he  has  received  a  benefit,  but 
also  to  all  who  are  capable  of  doing  him  one. 
And  whatever  little  offices  he  can  do  for 
you,  he  is  so  far  from  magnifying  it,  that  he 
will  labour  to  extenuate  it  in  all  his  actions 
and  expressions.  Moreover,  the  regard  to 
what  you  do  to  a  great  man  at  best  is  taken 
notice  of  no  further  than  by  himself  or  his 
family;  but  what  you  do  to  a  man  of  an 
humble  fortune  (provided  always  that  he  is 
a  good  and  a  modest  man)  raises  the  affec- 
tions towards  you  of  all  men  of  that  charac- 
ter (of  which  there  are  many)  in  the  whole 
<aty. 

There  is  nothing  gains  a  reputation  to  a 
preacher  so  much  as  his  own  practice;  I 
am  therefore  casting  about  what  act  of  be- 
nigmty  is  in  the  power  of  a  Spectator. 
Alas!  that  lies  but  in  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass; and  I  think  the  most  immediately 
under  my  patronage  are  either  players,  or 
such  whose  circumstances  bear  an  affinity 
with  theirs.  All,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  do 
at  this  time  of  this  kind,  is  to  tell  the  toMra, 
that  on  Friday  the  11th  of  this  instant, 
April,  there  will  be  performed  in  York- 
Biiildhigs,  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental muedc,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Edward 
Keen,  the  father  of  twenty  children;  and 
that  this  day  the  haughty  George  Powell 
hopes  all  the  good-natured  part  of  the  town 
will  favour  him,  whom  they  applauded  in 
Alexander,  Timon,  Lear,  and  Orestes, 
with  their  company  this  night,  when  he 
hazards  all  his  heroic  glory  for  their  appro- 
bation in  the  humble  condition  of  honest 
Jack  Falsta£&  T. 
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Qoia  fUror,  o  cin*  1  quB  Unta  Ucentia  ferri  I 

Ldean,  lib.  i.  & 

Wbat  bliiul,  deteated  Airy,  could  tflbid 
Such  horrid  liceaw  to  the  b«rb*roat  iword ! 

I  DO  not  question  but  my  country  readers 
have  been  very  much  swrprised  at  the  se- 
veral accounts  they  have  met  with  in  our 
public  papers,  of  that  species  of  men  among 
us,  lately  known  by  the  name  of  Mohocks. 
I  find  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  as  to 
their  origin  and  designs,  are  altogether  va- 
nous,  insomuch  that  very  many  begin  to 
doubt  whether  indeed  there  were  ever  any 
such  society  of  men.  The  terror  which 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  nation  some 
years  since  on  account  of  the  Irish,  is  still 
fresh  in  most  people's  memories,  though  it 
afterwards  appeared  there  was  not  the  least 
ground  for  that  general  consternation.  _ 

The  late  pamc  fear  was  in  the  opinion 
of  many  deep  and  penetrating  persons  of 
the  same  nature.  These  will  nave  it  that 
the  Mohocks  are  like  those  spectres  and 
apparitions  which  frighten  several  towns 
and  villages  in  her  anajesty's  dominions, 
though  they  were  never  seen  by  any  of  the 
inhabitants.  Others  are  apt  to  think  that 
these  Mohocks  are  a  kind  of  bull-beggars, 
first  invented  by  prudent  married  men,  and 
roasters  of  families,  in  order  to  deter  their 
wives  and  daughters  from  taking  the  air  at 
unseasonable  hours;  and  that  when  they 
tell  them  '  the  Mohocks  will  catch  them,' 
it  is  a  caution  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
of  our  forefathers,  when  they  bid  their  chil- 
dren have  a  care  of  Raw-head  and  Bloody- 
bones. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  afraid  there  was 
too  much  reason  for  the  great  alarm  the 
whole  city  has  been  in  upon  this  occasion; 
though  at  the  same  tiine  I  miut  own,  that 
I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  the  fallowing 
pieces  are  genuine  and  authentic;  the  more 
60,  because  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  that  the 
name  by  which  the  emperor  subscribes 
himself,  is  altogether  conformable  to  the 
Indiao  orthography. 

I  shall  only  iarther  inform  my  readers, 
that  it  was  some  time  since  I  recaved  the 
following  letter  and  manifesto,  though,  for 
particular  reascnts,  I  did  not  think  fit  to 
iniblisb  them  till  now. 

'  To  the  Spectator, 

'SiK, — ^Finding  that  our  earnest  endea- 
vours for  the  gooQ  of  mankind  have  been 
basely  and  mdiciously  represented  to  the 
worla,  we  send  you  enclosed  our  imperial 
manifesto,  which  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure 
that  you  forthwith  communicate  to  the 
public,  by  inserting  it  in  your  next  daily 
paper.  We  do  not  doubt  of  your  ready 
compliance  in  this  particular,  and  there- 
fore bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

/AW  EBEN  ZAN  KALADAR, 
•  Emperor  of  the  Mohotk*,* 


'  The  Mmifeito  of  Tim  Warn  £ben  Zan 
Kaladar,  Emfieror  of  the  Mohock*. 

'  Whereas  we  have  received  information, 
from  sundry  quarters  of  this  great  and 
populous  city,  of  several  outrages  commit- 
ted on  the  legs,  ^.rms,  noses,  and  other 
parts,  of  the  good  people  of  England,  by 
such  as  have  styled  themselves  our  subjects; 
in  order  to  vindicate  our  imperial  dignity 
from  those  false  asperrions  which  have  been 
cast  on  it,  as  if  we  ourselves  might  have 
encouragnl  or  abetted  any  such  practices, 
we  have,  by  these  presents,  thought  fit  to 
signify  our  utmost  aohorrence  and  detesta- 
tion of  all  such  tumultuous  and  irregular 
proceedings;  and  do  hereby  feirther  give 
notice,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  has  or 
have  suifered  any  wound,  hurt,  dam^e,  or 
detriment,  in  his  or  their  limb  or  -umbs 
otherwise  than  shall  be  hereafter  spedfied, 
the  said  persoi  or  persons,  upcn  ap|4ying 
themselves  to  such  as  we  shall  appomt  for 
the  inspection  utd  redress  of  the  griev- 
ances aforesaid,  shall  be  forthwith  commit- 
ted to  the  care  of  our  prindpal  surgeon, 
and  be  cured  at  our  own  exp>Qise,  in  scnne 
one  or  other  of  those  hospitals  which  we 
are  now  erecting  for  that  purpose. 

'  And  to  the  end  that  no  one  may,  either 
through  ignorance  or  inadvertenqr,  incur 
those  penalties  which  we  have  thought  fit 
to  inflict  on  persons  of  loose  and  dissolute 
lives,  we  do  hereby  notify  to  the  public, 
that  if  any  man  be  knocked  down  or  as- 
saulted while  he  is  employed  in  his  lawful 
business,  at  proper  hours,  that  it  is  not 
done  by  our  order;  and  we  do  hereby  per- 
mit and  allow  any  such  person,  so  knocked 
down  or  assaulted,  to  rise  again,  and  defend 
himself  in  the  best  manner  that  he  is  able. 

<  We  do  also  command  all  and  every 
our  good  subjects,  that  they  do  not  pre- 
sume, upon  any  pretext  whatsoever,  to 
issue  and  sally  forth  from  their  respective 
quarters  till  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  twelve.  That  they  never  tip  the  Uod 
upon  man,  woman,  or  child,  till  the  clock 
at  St  Dunstan's  shall  have  struck  one. 

'  That  the  sweat  be  never  given  but  be- 
tween the  hours  of  one  and  two;  always 
provided,  that  our  hunters  may  begin  to 
hunt  a  little  after  the  close  of  the  evening, 
any  thing  to  the  contrary  herein  notwith- 
standing. Provided  also,  that  if  ever  thejr 
are  reduced  to  the  necesuty  of  pinking,  it 
shall  always  be  in  the  most  fleshy  parts, 
and  such  as  are  least  exposed  to  view. 

'  It  is  also  eur  impmal  will  and  plea- 
sure, that  our  good  subjects  the  sweater* 
do  establish  their  hummuros  in  such  close 
places,  alleys,  nooks,  and  comers,  that  the 
patient  or  patients  may  not  be  in  danger  of 
catching  cold. 

'That  the  tumblers,  to  whose  care  we 
chiefly  commit  the  female  sex,  confine 
themselves  to  Dmry-lane,  and  the  pnrliens 
of  the  Temple;  and  that  every  other  party 
and  diviaon  of  our  subjects  do  each  of  them 
keep  wi&in  the  respective  qnaxter*  wt 
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Iiave  allotted  to  them.  Provided,  never- 
theless, that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
in  any  wise  be  construed  to  extend  to  the 
hunters,  who  have  our  full  license  Eind  per- 
missioD  to  enter  into  any  part  of  the  town 
■wherever  their  game  shall  lead  them. 

*  And  whereas  we  have  nothing  more  at 
oar  imperial  heart  than  the  reformation 
of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
which  to  our  unspeakable  satisfaction  we 
have  in  some  measure  already  effected,  we 
do  hereby  earnestly  pray  and  exhort  all 
husbands,  fathers,  house-Keepers,  and  mas- 
ters of  &milies,  in  either  of^the  aforesaid 
cities,  not  only  to  repair  themselves  to  their 
respective  habitations  at  early  and  season- 
able hours,  but  also  to  keep  their  wives 
and  daughters,  sons,  servants,  and  appren- 
tices, from  ap[>earing  in  the  streets  at  those 
times  and  seasons  which  may  expose  them 
to  a  military  discipline,  as  it  is  practised  by 
our  good  subjects  the  Mohocks;  and  we  do 
fiirther  promise  on  our  imperial  word,  that 
as  soon  as  the  reformation  aforesaid  shall 
be  brought  about,  we  will  forthwith  cause 
all  hostilities  to  cease. 
*  Given  from  our  court,  at  the  Devil-tavern, 

•March  15,  ins.'  X. 


Na  348.]     Wedneaday,  ^firil  9,  1712. 

InvidiaiD  plaeara  paras  Tiitnte  relieU. 

Ar.Batiii.Ub.3.13 

Vo  ■bun  detractioo.  woaldst  tboa  Tirto*  fly  f 

•Mr.  Spectator,— I  have  not  seen  you 
lately  at  anr  of  the  places  where  I  visit,  so 
that  I  am  afr^d  you  are  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  what  passes  among  my  part  of  the 
world,  who  are,  though  1  say  it,  without 
WHitroversy,  the  most  accomplished  and 
best  bred  of  the  town.  Give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  that  I  am  extremely  discomposed 
when  I  hear  scandal,  and  am  an  utter 
enemy  to  all  manner  of  detraction,  and 
think  it  the  greatest  meanness  that  people 
of  distinction  can  be  guilty  o£  However, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  come  into  company, 
where  you  do  not  find  them  pulling  one 
another  to  pieces,  and  that  from  no  other 
provocation  but  that  of  hearing  any  one 
commended.  Merit,  both  as  to  wit  and 
beauty,  is  become  no  other  than  the  pos- 
session of  a  few  trifling  people's  favour, 
which  you  cannot  possibly  amveat,  if  you 
have  really  any  thing  in  you  that  is  deserv- 
ing. What  they  would  brin^  to  pass  is,  to 
make  all  good  and  evil  consist  in  report,  and 
with  whispers,  calumnies,  and  imperti- 
nences, to  have  the  OCmduct  of  those  re- 
ports. By  this  means,  innocents  are  blasted 
upon  their  first  appearance  in  town,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  required  to  make  a 
young  woman  the  object  of  envy  and  hatred, 
than  to  deserve  love  and  admiration.  This 
abominable  endeavour  to  suppress  or  lessen 
every  thing  that  is  praiseworthy,  is  as  fre- 
quent among  the  men  as  the  womou  If  I 
caa  rememDer  what  pasted  at  a  Tint  last 


night,  it  will  serve  as  an  instance  that 
the  sexes  are  equally  inclined  to  defama- 
tion, with  equal  malice  and  impotence. 
Jack  Triplett  came  into  my  lady  Airy's 
about  eight  of  the  clock.  You  know  the 
manner  we  Ht  at  a  visit,  and  I  need  not 
describe  the  circle;  but  Mr.  Triplett  came 
in,  introduced  by  two  tapers  supported  by 
a  spruce  servant,  whose  hair  is  under  a  cap 
till  my  lady's  candles  are  all  lighted  up, 
and  the  hour  of  ceremony  begins:  I  say 
Jack  Triplett  came  in,  and  singing  (for  he 
is  really  good  company)  "  Every  feature, 

charming  creature,  ^he  went  on,  "  It  is 

a  most  unreasonable  thing,  that  people 
cannot  go  peaceably  to  see  their  mends, 
but  these  murderers  are  let  loose.  Such  a 
shape!  such  an  air!  what  a  glance  was  that 
as  her  chariot  passed  by  mine!" — My  lady 
herself  interrupted  him;  "  Pray,  who  is 
this  fine  thing?"— "I  warrant,  says  an- 
other, '•  'tis  the  creature  I  was  telling  your 
ladyship  of,  just  now." — "You  were  telling 
of  ?"  says  Jack;  "  I  wish  I  had  been  so 
happy  as  to  have  come  in  and  heard  you; 
for  I  have  not  words  to  say  what  she  is: 
but  if  an  agreeable  height,  a  modest  air, 
a  virnn  shame,  and  impatience  of  being 
beheld  amidst  a  blaze  of  ten  thousand 
charms——"    The  whole  room  flew  out— 

"OhMr.  Triplett!" ^WhenMrs.  Lofty, 

a  known  prude,  said  she  believed  she  knew 
whom  the  gentleman  meant;  but  she  was 
indeed,  as  he  civilly  represented  her,  im- 
patient of  being  beheld. — Then  turning  to 
the  lady  next  to  her, — "  The  most  unbred 
creature  you  ever  saw!"  Another  pursued 
the  discourse;  "As  unbred,  madam,  as 
you  may  think  her,  she  is  extremely  belied 
if  she  is  the  novice  she  appears;  she  was 
last  week  at  a  ball  till  two  m  the  morning: 
Mr.  Triplett  knows  whether  he  was  the 
happy  man  that  took  care  of  her  home; 
but — "  This  was  followed  by  some  parti- 
cular exception  that  each  woman  in  the 
room  made  to  some  peculiar  grace  or  ad- 
vantage; so  that  Mr.  Triplett  was  beaten 
fipom  one  limb  and  feature  to  another,  till 
he  was  forced  to  resign  the  whole  woman. 
In  the  end,  I  took  notice  Triplett  recorded 
all  this  malice  in  his  heart;  and  saw  in  his 
countenance,  and  a  certain  waggish  shrug, 
that  he  deagned  to  repeat  the  conversa- 
tion: I  therefore  let  the  discourse  die,  and 
soon  after  took  an  occasion  to  recommend 
a  certain  gentieman  of  my  acquaintance  for 
a  person  of  nn^lar  modesty,  courage,  in- 
tegrity, and  withal  as  a  man  of  an  enter- 
taming  conversation,  to  which  advantages 
he  had  a  shape  and  manner  peculiarly 
graceful.  Mr.  Triplett,  who  is  a  woman  s 
man  seemed  to  hear  me  with  patience 
enough  commend  the  qualities  of  his  mind. 
—He  never  heard  indeed  but  that  he  was 
a  very  honest  man,  and  no  fool;  but  for  a 
fine  gentieman,  he  must  ask  pardon.  Upon 
no  otner  foundation  than  this,  Mr.  Triplett 
took  occasion  to  give  the  genUeman's  pedi- 
gree, by  what  methods  some  part  of  the 
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estate  was  acquired,  now  much  it  was 
beholden  to  a  marriage  for  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  it:  after  all  he  could  see  no- 
thing but  a  common  man  in  his  person,  his 
breeding,  or  understanding. 

'  Thus,  Mr.  Spectator,  this  impertinent 
humour  of  diminishing  every  one  who  is 
produced  in  conversation  to  their  advan- 
tage, runs  through  the  world;  and  I  am,  I 
confess,  so  fearfuj  of  the  force  of  ill  tongues, 
that  I  have  begged  of  all  those  who  are  m^ 
well-wishers  never  to  commend  me,  for  it 
will  but  bring  my  frailties  into  examination; 
and  I  had  rather  be  imobserved,  than  con- 
spicuous for  disputed  perfections.  I  am 
confident  a  thousand  young  people,  who 
would  have  been  ornaments  to  society, 
have,  from  fear  of  scandal,  never  dared  to 
exert  themselves  in  the  polite  arts  of  life. 
Their  lives  have  passed  away  in  an  odious 
rusticity  in  spite  of  great  advantages  of 
person,  genius,  and  fortune.  There  is  a 
vicious  terror  of  being  blamed  in  some  well- 
inclined  people,  and  a  wicked  pleasure  in 
suppressing  them  in  others;  both  which  I 
recommend  to  your  spectatorial  wisdom  to 
animadvert  upon;  and  if  you  can  be  suc- 
cessfiil  in  it,  I  need  not  say  how  much  you 
wjll  deserve  of  the  town;  but  new  toasts 
will  owe  to  yott  their  beauty,  and  new  wits 
their  fame.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  •  MARY. ' 

T. 


Na  349,]    TTiunday,  Afinl  10,  1712. 


-<luoi  ille  timorttm 


Maiimus  baud  urget  lethi  metm ;  inde  nwndi 
In  ftmira  mens  prona  riria.  aniiai^e  capacea 

Mortis Luca-K.  Lib.  i.  tfi. 

Thrice  happy  tbaj  benealh  their  nortiwni  akiea, 

Wbo  ilut  worn  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  dendMl 

Hence  they  no  carei  for  this  ft-ail  being  Ibel, 

But  rush  undaunted  on  the  pointed  steel. 

Provoke  ipproacbiag  fhte,  and  braveif  scon 

To  spare  that  lift  which  muM  so  soon  rauim.— Anos. 

I  AM  very  much  pleased  with  a  consola- 
tory letter  of  Phalaiis,  to  one  who  had  lost 
a  son  that  was  a  young  man  of  great  merit 
The  thought  with  which  he  comforts  the 
afflicted  fether  is,  to  the  best  of  my  me- 
mory as  follows: — ^That  he  should  consider 
death  had  set  a  kind'  sc^  upon  his  snn's 
character,  and  placed  him  out  of  the  reacK 
of  vice  and  infamy:  that,  while  he  lived,  he 
was  still  within  the  possibility  d  falling 
away  from  virtue,  and  losing  tne  fame  of 
which  he  was  possessed.  Death  cmly  closes 
a  man's  reputation,  and  determines  it  as 
good  or  bad. 

This,  among  other  motives,  may  be  one 
reason  why  we  are  naturally  averse  to  the 
launching  out  into  a  man's  praise  till  his 
head  is  laid  in  the  dust  Whilst  he  is  ca- 
pable of  chan^ng,  we  may  be  forced  to 
retract  our  opinion.  He  may  forfeit  the 
esteem  we  have  conceived  of  him,  and  some 
time  or  other  appear  to  us  under  a  different 
light  from  what  he  does  at  present  In 
short,  as  the  life  of  any  man  cannot  be  call- 
ed happy,  or  cmhappy,  ao  neither  can  it  be 


pronounced  vidous  or  virtuous  before  the 
conclusion  of  it 

It  was  upon  this  consideration  that  Epa- 
minondas,  being  asked  whether  Chabrias 
Iphicrates,  or  he  himself,  deserved  most 
to  be  esteemed?  'Tou  must  first  see  us 
die,'  suth  he,  '  before  that  question  can  be 
answered.' 

As  there  is  not  a  more  Melancholy  con- 
sideration to  a  good  man  than  bis  being 
obnoxious  to  such  a  change,  so  there  is  no- 
thing more  glorious  than  to  keep  up  an 
uniformity  in  nis  actions,  and  preserve  the 
beauty  of^his  character  to  the  last 

The  end  (rf  a  man's  life  is  often  compared 
to  the  winding  up  of  a  well-written  play, 
where  the  principal  persons  still  act  in 
character,  whatever  the  fate  is  which  they 
undergo.  There  is  scarce  a  great  person 
in  the  Grecian  or  Roman  history,  whose 
death  has  not  been  remarked  upon  by  some 
writer  or  other,  and  censured  or  applauded 
according  to  the  genius  or  principles  of  the 
person  who  has  descanted  on  it  Monsieur 
de  St  Evremond  is  very  particular  in  set- 
ting forth  the  constancy  and  courage  of 
Petronius  Arbiter  during  his  last  moments, 
and  thinks  he  discovers  in  them  a  greater 
firmness  of  mind  and  resolution  than  in  the 
death  of  Seneca,  Cato,  or  Socrates.  There 
is  no  question  but  this  polite  author's  af- 
fectation of  appearing  singular  in  his  re- 
marks, and  making  discoveries  which  had 
escaped  the  observations  of  others,  threw 
him  into  this  course  of  reflection.  It  was 
Petronius's  merit  that  he  died  in  the  same 
gaiety  of  temper,  in  which  he  lived;  but  as 
his  life  was  altogether  loose  and  dissolute, 
the  indifference  which  he  showed  at  the 
close  of  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of 
natural  carelessness  and  levity,  rather  than 
fortitude.  The  resolution  of  Socrates  pro- 
ceeded from  very  different  motives,  the 
omsciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  and'  the 
prospect  of  a  happy  eternity.  If  the  in- 
genious author  above-mentioned  was  so 
pleased  with  gaiety  of  humour  in  a  dying 
man,  he  might  have  found  a  much  nobler 
instance  of  it  in  our  country  roan  Sir  Thomas 
More. 

This  great  and  learned  man  was  £arooas 
for  enlivening  his  ordinary  discourses  with 
wit  and  pleasantry;  and  as  Erasmus  tells 
him  in  an  episUe  dedicatory,  acted  in  all 
parts  of  life  like  a  second  Democritus. 

He  4ied  upon  a  point  of  religion,  and  is 
respected  as  a  martyr  by  that  side  for  which 
he  suffered.  That  innocent  mirth,  which 
had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life,  did  not 
forsake  him  to  the  last  He  maint^ned 
the  same  cheerfulness  of  heart  upon  the 
scaffold  which  he  used  to  show  at  his  table; 
and  upon  laying  his  head  on  the  block, 
gave  instances  of  that  good  humour  with 
which  he  had  always  entertained  his  friends 
in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences.  His 
death  was  of  a  piece  with  his  life.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  new,  forced,  or  affected. 
He  did  not  look  upon  the  severing-his  bead 
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from  his  body  as  a  circumstance  that  ought 
to  produce  any  change  in  the  disposition  of 
his  mind;  and  as  he  died  under  a  fixed  and 
settled  hope  of  immortality,  he  thought  any 
unusual  degree  of  sorrow  and  concern  im- 
proper on  such  an  occamon,  as  had  nothing 
in  it  which  could  deject  or  terrify  him. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  imitation 
from  this  example.  Men's  natural  fears 
win  be  a  sufficient  guard  gainst  it  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  what  was  philosophy  in 
this  extraordinary  man,  would  be  p'hrenOT- 
in  one  who  does  not  resemble  turn  as  weU 
in  the  cheerfulness  of  his  temper  as  in  the 
sanctity  of  his  life  and  manners. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  fat- 
stance  of  a  person  who  seems  to  me  to  have 
shown  more  intreindity  and  greatness  of 
soul  in  his  dying  moments  than  what  we 
meet  with  among  any  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greeks  and  Romans.  I  met  with 
this  instance  in  the  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tions in  Portugal,  written'  by  the  abbot  de 
Vortot. 

When  Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal, 
had  invaded  the  territories  of  Muli  Mohic, 
emperor  of  Morocco,  m  order  to  dethrone 
him,  and  set  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
his  nephew,  Moluc  was  wearing  away  with 
a  distemper  which  he  himseli  knew  was 
uicurable.  However,  he  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  so  fbrmidable  an  enemy.  He 
was,  indeed,  so  far  spent  with  his  sickness, 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  live  outthe  whde 
day  when  the  last  dednve  battle  was  given; 
but  knowing  the  fatal  consequences  that 
would  hapi)en  to  his  children  and  people, 
in  case  he  should  die  before  he  put  an  end 
to  that  war,  he  commanded  his  principal 
officers,  that  if  he  died  during  the  engage- 
ment, they  should  conceal  his  death  from 
the  army,  and  that  they  should  ride  up  to 
the  litter  in  which  his  corpse  was  carried, 
tinder  pretence  of  receiving  orders  from  him 
as  usuaL  Before  the  battle  began,  he  was 
carried,  through  aU  the  rank«  of  his  army 
in  an  open  litter,  as  they  stood  drawn  up 
in  array,  encouraging  them  to  fight  valiantly 
in  defence  of  their  religion  and  country. 
Finding  afterwards  the  battle  to  go  agamst 
him,  though  he  was  very  near  his  last  ago- 
nies, he  threw  himself  out  Ol  his  litter, 
rallied  his  army,  and  led  them  on  to  the 
charge:  which  afterwards  ended  in  a  com- 

C:e  victory  on  the  side  of  the  Moors.  He 
no  sooner  brought  his  men  to  the  en- 
gagement, but,  finding  himsdf  uttwly 
spent,  he  was  again  replaced  in  his  litter, 
where,  laying  his  finger  on  his  moodi,  to 
enjoni  secrecy  to  his  officers  who  stood 
about  him,  he  died  in  a  few  moments  after 
in  that  posture.  L. 


Na  35a]    Friday,  jf/iril  11, 171% 
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Vol.  IL  8       • 


Tkst  ctovatlon  of  ndnd  wUck  li  diipla]^  in  dan- 
ger*, if  it  wanu  justice,  and  lighta  Ibr  iu  own  con. 
Tenieney,  is  vicioaf . 

Captain  Sentet  was  last  night  at  a 
club,  and  produced  a  letter  from  Ipswich, 
which  his  correspondent  desired  him  to 
communicate  to  his  friend  the  Spectator. 
It  contained  an  account  of  an  engagement 
between  a  Fi'ench  privateer,  commanded 
by  one  Dominic  Pottiere,  and  a  little  ves- 
sel of  that  place  laden  with  com,  the  roas^ 
ter  whereof  as  I  remember,  was  one  Good- 
win. The  Englishman  defended  himself 
with  incredible  bravery,  and  beat  off  the 
French,  after  having  been  boarded  three 
or  four  times.  The  enemy  still  came  on 
with  great  fiiry,  and  hoped  bv  his  number 
of  men  to  carry  the  prize;  till  at  last  the 
Englishman,  finding  himself  ank  apace, 
and read^  to  perish,  struck:  but  the  effect 
which  this  singular  gallantry  had  upon  tiie 
captain  of  the  privateer  was  no  other  than 
an  unmanly  desire  of  vengeance  for  the  loss 
he  had  sustained  in  his  several  attacks. 
He  told  the  Ipswich  man  in  a  speaking 
trumpet, that  he  would  not  take  him  aboard 
and  that  he  stayed  to  see  him  sink.  The 
Englishman  at  the  same  time  observed  a 
disorder  in  the  vessel,  which  he  rightlr 
judged  to  proceed  from  the  ^sdain  which 
the  ship's  crew  had  of  their  captain's  in- 
humanity. With  this  hope  he  went  into 
his  boat,  and  approached  the  enemy.  He 
was  taken  in  by  the  sailors  in  spite  of  their 
commanderi  but  though  they  received  him 

X'nst  his  command,  they  treated  him, 
n  he  was  in  the  ship,  in  the  manner  he 
directed.  Pottiere  caused  his  men  to  hold 
Goodwin,  while  he  beat  him  with  a  stick, 
till  he  fainted  with  loss  of  blood  and  rage 
of  heart;  after  which  he  ordered  him  into 
irons,  without  allowing  him  any  food,  but 
such  as  one  or  two  of  tne  men  stole  to  him 
under  peril  oi  the  like  usage:  and  having 
kept  him  several  days  overwhelmed  with 
the  misery  of  stench,  hunger,  and  sore- 
ness, he  Drought  him  into  Calais.  The 
governor  of  the  place  was  soon  acquainted 
with  all  that  had  passed,  dismissed  Pot- 
tiere from  his  charge  with  i^ominy,  and 
fave  Goodwin  all  the  relief  which  a  man  of 
onour  would  bestow  upon  an  enemy  bar- 
barously treated,  to  recover  the  imputation 
of  cruelty  upon  his  prince  and  country. 

When  Mr.  Sentry  had  read  his  letter, 
fall  of  many  other  circumstances  which 
aggravate  the  barbarity,  he  fell  into  a  sort 
of  criticism  upon  magnanimity  and  courage, 
and  argued  that  they  were  inseparable;  and 
that  courage,  without  regard  to  justice  and 
humanity,  was  no  other  than  the  fierceness 
of  a  wild  beast  '  A  good  and  truly  bold 
spirit,'  continued  be,  '  is  ever  actuated  by 
reason,  and  a  sense  of  honour  and  dutv. 
The  affectation  of  such  a  s]Mrit  exerts  itself 
in  an  impudent  aspect,  on  overbearing  con 
fidence,  and  a  certain  negUgence  of  {^ving 
ofience.    This  is  viable  in  all  the  cocking 
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yoaths  yoa  see  about  this  town,  who  are 
noisy  in  assemblies,  unawed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  wise  and  virtuous  men;  in  a  word, 
insensible  of  all  the  honours  and  decencies 
of  human  life.  A  shameless  fellow  takes 
advantage  of  merit  clothed  with  modesty 
and  magnanimity,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  little 
people,  appears  sprightljr  and  agreeable: 
while  the  man  of  resolution  and  true  gal- 
lantly is  overlooked  and  disregarded,  if  not 
despised.  There  is  a  propriety  in  all  things; 
and  I  believe  what  you  scholars  call  just 
and  sublime,  in  opposition  to  turgid  and 
bombast  expression,  may  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  modesty  is  the 
cert^  indication  of  a  great  spirit,  and  im- 
pudence the  affectation  of  it  He  that 
writes  with  judgment,  and  npver  rises  into 
improper  warmths,  manifests  the  true  force 
of  gemus;  in  like  manner,  he  who  is  qiuet 
and  equal  in  his  behaviour  is  supported  in 
that  deportment  by  what  we  may  call  true 
courage.  Alas!  it  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to 
be  a  brave  man  as  the  unthinking  part  of 
mankind  imagine.  To  dare  is  not  all  there 
is  in  it.  The  privateer  we  were  just  now 
talking  of  had  boldness  enough  to  attack 
his  enemy,  but  not  greatness  of  mind  enough 
to  admire  the  same  quality  exerted  by  that 
enemy  in  defending  himself.  Thus  his  base 
and  little  mind  was  wholly  taken  up  in  the 
sordid  regard  to  the  prize  of  which  he 
failed,  and  the  damage  done  to  his  own 
vessel;  and  therefore  he  used  an  honest 
man,  who  defended  his  own  from  him,  in 
the  manner  as  he  would  a  thief  that  should 
rob  him. 

'He  was  equally  disappointed,  and  had 
not  spirit  enough  to  consider,  that  one  case 
would  be  laudable,  and  the  other  criming. 
Malice,  rancour,  hatred,  vengeance,  are 
what  tear  the  breasts  of  mean  men  in  fight; 
but  fame,  glory,  conquests,  desire  of  oppor- 
tunities to  pardon  and  oblige  their  opposers, 
are  what  glow  in  the  minds  of  the  gallant' 
The  captain  ended  his  discourse  with  a 
specimen  of  his  book-learning;  and  gave  us 
to  understand  that  he  had  read  a  French 
author  on  the  subject  of  justness  in  point  of 
gallantrv.  'I  love,'  said  Mr.  Sentry  *a 
critic  who  mixes  the  rules  of  Uie  with  anno- 
tations upon  writers.  My  author,'  added 
he,  'in  tiis  discourse  upon  epic  poems, 
takes  occasion  to  speak  ot  the  same  qu^ity 
of  courage  drawn  in  the  two  diflferent  cha- 
racters m  Tumus  and  ^neas.  He  makes 
courage  the  chief  and  greatest  ornament 
of  Tumus;  but  in  .£neas  there  are  many 
others  which  outshine  it;  among  the  rest 
that  of  pietv.  Tumus  is,  therefore,  all 
along  puntea  by  the  poet  foU  of  ostentation, 
his  language  haugh^  and  v»a-glorious,  as 
placing  his  honour  in  the  manifestation  of 
his  valour;  ^neas  speaks  little,  is  slow  to 
action,  and  shows  only  a  sort  of  defen«ve 
courage.  If  equipage  and  address  make 
Tumus  appear  more  courageous  than 
Maeaa,  conduct  and  success  prove  ^neas 
more  valiant  than  Tumus.  T. 
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In  te  omnii  domui  incUnat*  neuinbit 

Virg.  JB*.  zil.  SI. 

On  tliea  the  fortunes  of  oar  booie  depend. 

If  we  look  into  the  three  great  heroic 
poems  which  have  appeared  in  the  world, 
we  may  observe  that  they  are  built  upon 
very  slight  foundations.  Homer  lived  near 
300  years  after  the  Trojan  war;  and,  as  tiie 
writing  of  history  was  not  then  in  use  among 
the  Greeks,  we  may  very  well  suppose  that 
the  tradition  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  had 
brought  down  but  very  few  particulars  to 
his  uowWge;  though  there  is  no  question 
but  he  has  wrought  into  his  two  poems  such 
of  their  remarkiiDle  adventures  as  were  still 
talked  of  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  story  of  Maeas,  on  which  Virgil 
founded  his  poem,  was  likewise  very  bare 
of  circumstances,  and  by  that  means  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  embellishing 
it  with  fiction,  and  givmg  a  fiill  range 
to  his  own  invention.  We  find,  however, 
that  be  has  interwoven,  in  the  course  of  his 
fable,' the  principal  particulars,  which  were 
generally  believed  among  the  Romans,  of 
Eneas's  voy^e  and  settlement  in  Italy. 

The  reader  may  find  an  abridgment  of 
the  whole  story,  as  collected  out  m  the  an- 
cient historians,  and  as  it  was  received 
among  the  Romans,  in  Dionyuus  Halicai^ 
nassus. 

Since  none  of  the  critics  have  conadercd 
Virnl's  feble  with  relation  to  this  history 
of  .Sneas,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to 
examine  it  in  this  light,  so  tar  as  regards^ 
my  present  purpose.  Whoever  looks  into 
the  abridgment  above-mentionedj  will  find 
that  the  character  of  ^neas  is  filled  with 
piety  to  the  gods,  and  a  superstitious  ci>- 
servation  of  prodigies,  oracles,  and  predic- 
tions. 'Virgil  has  not  only  preserved  his 
character  in  the  person  of  JEneaa,  but  has 
given  a  place  in  his  poem  to  those  particu- 
lar prophecies  which  he  found  recorded  d 
him  in  history  and  traditicm.  The  poet 
tocdc  the  matters  of  fact  as  they  came  down 
to  him,  and  circumstanced  them  after  his 
own  manner,  to  make  them  appear  the 
more  natural,  ^reeable,  or  surprising.  I  be- 
lieve very  many  readers  have  been  shocked 
at  that  ludicrous  prophecy  which  one  of  the 
harpies  pronounces  to  the  Trojans  in  the 
third  book;  namely,  that  before  they  had 
built  their  intended  city  they  should  be  re- 
duced by  hunger  to  eat  their  very  tables. 
But,  when  they  hear  that  this  was  one  of 
the  circumstances  that  had  been  transnutted 
to  the  Romans  in  the  history  of  .^Jteas,  they 
will  think  the  i)oet  did  very  well  in  taking 
notice  of  it  The  historian  aSove-mentioned 
acquunts  us,  that  a  prophetess  had  foretold 
^neas,  that  he  should  take  his  voyage 
westward,  till  his  companions  shoiuld  eat 
their  tables;  and  that  accordingly,  upon  his 
landing  in  Italy,  as  they  were  eating  their 
flesh  upon  cakes  of  bread  for  want  ot  other 
conveniences,  they  afterwards  fed  on  the 
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cakes  themsdves:  upm  which  one  of  the 
company  said  merrily,  •  We  are  eating  our 
tables.'  They  immediately  took  the  nint, 
says  the  historian,  and  concluded  the  pro- 
phecy to  be  fulfilled.  As  Virgil  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  omit  so  material  a  parti- 
calar  in  the  history  of  ^neas,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  with  how  much 
judgment  he  has  qualified  it,  and  taken  off 
every  thing  that  might  have  appeared  im- 
proper for  a  passage  in  a  herwc  poem. ,  The 
Erophetess  who  Toretells  it  is  a  hungty 
arpy,  as  th6  person  who  chscovers  it  is 
young  Ascanius: 

*  Bam  etiam  meniu  coommimu,  iniluit  lulu  I' 

JKn.  Tii.  IIS. 

*  See  we  devonr  the  plates  on  vbich  we  ftd  r 

Drfim. 

Such  an  observation,  which  is  beautiful 
in  the  mouth  of  k.  boy,  would  have  been 
ridiculoos  frotn  any  other  of  the  company. 
I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  changing  of  th^ 
Trojan  fleet  into  water-nymphs,  which  is 
the  most  violent  -  machine  m  the  whole 
JEneiA,  and  has  given  offence  to  several 
critics,  may  be  accounted  for  the  same  way. 
Virgil  Mmself,  before  he  begins  that  rela- 
tion, premises,  that  what  he  was  going  to 
teli  appeared  incre(Uble,  but  that  it  was 
justified  by  tradition.  What  further  con- 
firms me  that  this  change  of  the  fleet  was 
a  celebrated  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
JEneas,  is,  that  Ovid  has  given  a  place  to 
the  same  metamorphosis  in  his  account  of 
the  heathen  mythology. 

None  of  the  critics  I  have  met  with  have 
conadered  the  fable  of  the  .^ineid  in  this 
light,  and  taken  notice  how  the  tradition  on 
which  it  was  founded  authorises  those  parts 
in  it  which  appear  most  exceptionable.  I 
hope  the  length  of  this  reflection  will  not 
make  it  unacceptable  to  the  curious  part 
of  my  readers. 

The  history  which  was  the  basis  of  Mil- 
ton's poem  is  still  shorter  than  either  that 
of  the  Iliad  or  ^neid.  The  poet  has  like- 
wise taken  car?  to  insert  every  circum- 
stance of  it  in  the  body  of  his  fable.  The 
ninth  book,  which  we  are  here  to  consider, 
is  raised  upon  that  brief  account  in  scrip- 
ture, wherdn  we  are  told  that  the  serpent 
was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field; 
that  he  tempted  the  woman  to  eat  of  the 
forbidden  fruit;  that  she  was  overcome  by 
this  temptation,  and  that  Adam  followed 
her  example.  FrtJra  these  few  particulars 
Milton  has  formed  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing fables  that  invention  ever  produced. 
He  has  disposed  of  these  several  circum- 
«tances  among  so  many  agreeable  and  na- 
tural fictions  of  his  own,  that  his  whole 
story  looks  only  like  a<u>mment  upon  sacred 
writ,  or  rather  seems  to  be  a  full  and  com- 
]>lete  relation  of  what  the  other  is  only  an 
epitome.  I  have  insisted  the  longer  on  this 
consideration,  as  I  look  upon  the  disposi- 
tion and  contrivance  of  the  fable  to  be  the 
principal  beauty  of  the  ninth  book,  which 
bas  move  (toiy  in  it,  and  is  iiiller  of  inci- 


dents, than  anjr  other  in  the  whole  poem. 
Satan's  traversmg  the  globe,  and  still  Keep- 
ing within  the  shadow  of  the  night,  as  fear- 
ing to  be  discovered  by  the  angel  of  the 
sun,  who  had  before  detected  him,  is  one 
of  those  beautifiil  imaginations  with  which 
he  introduces  this  his  second  series  of  ad- 
ventures. Having  examined  the  nature  of 
every  creature,  and  found  out  one  which 
was  the  most  proper  for  his  purpose,  he 
again  returns  to  Paradise;  and  to  avoid  dis- 
covery, anks  by  night  with  a  river  that 
ran  under  the  gard^,  and  rises  up  again 
through  a  firantun  that  issued  from  it  by 
the  tree  of  life.  The  poet,  who,  as  we 
have  before  taken  notice,  speaks  as  little 
as  possible  in  his  own  person,  and,  after  the 
example  of  Homer,  fills  every  part  of  his 
work  with  manners  and  characters,  intro- 
duces a  soliloquy  of  this  infernal  agent, 
who  was  thus  restless  in  the  destruction  cf 
man.  He  is  then  described  as  gliding 
through  the  garden,  under  the  resemblance 
of  a  mist,  in  order  to  find  out  the  creature 
in  which  he  deagned  to  tempt  our  first  pa- 
rents. This  description  has  something  in  it 
very  poetical  and  surprising: 

So  sayjnf,  ttarouxh  each  thicket  dank  or  diy. 

Like  a  black  mist  low  cx^epinf ,  he  held  on 

Bia  midnight  search,  where  soonest  he  might  find 

The  serpent:  him  Hut  sleeping  soon  he  ftnind, 

In  labjrrinth  of  naauy  a  round  self-roU'd 

Hii  head  the  im<lst,  well  stor'd  with  subtil  wiles. 

The  author  afterwards  gives  us  a  de- 
scripticm  of  the  morning  which  is  wonder- 
fiillv  suitable  to  a  divine  poem,  and  pecuUar 
to  that  first  season  of  nature.  He  repre- 
sents the  earth  before  it  was  cursed,  as  a 
great  altar,  breathing  out  its  incense  from 
all  parts,  and  sending  up  a  pleasant  savour 
to  tne  nostrils  of  its  Creator;  to  which  he 
adds  a  noble  idea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as 
offering  their  morning  worship,  and  filling 
up  the  universal  concert  of  praise  and  ado- 
ration: 

Now  when  a  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 

In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breath'd 

Their  morning  incense;  wtien  all  tilings  that  breathe 

From  th'  earth's  great  altar  send  up  sitont  praise 

To  the  Creator,  and  his  nostrils  fill 

With  grateful  smell ;  (brtb  came  the  human  pair^ 

And  Join'd  their  rocal  worship  to  the  choir 

Of  deatuiea  wanting  voice. 

The  dispute  which  follows  between  our 
two  first  jjarents  is  represented  with  great 
art  It  proceeds  from  a  difference  of  judg- 
ment, not  of  passion,  and  is  managed  with 
reason,  not  with  heat.  It  is  such  a  dispute 
as  we  may  suppose  might  have  happened 
in  Paradise,  had  man  continued  happy  and 
innocent  There  is  a  great  delicacy  in 
the  moralities  which  are  interspersed  ir. 
Adam's  discourse,  and  which  the  most  or- 
dinary reader  cannot  but  take  notice  ofl 
That  force  of  love  which  the  father  of  man- 
kind so  finely  describes  in  the  eighth  book, 
and  which  is  inserted  in  my  last  Saturday's 
paper,  shows  itself  here  in  many  fine  m- 
stances:  as  in  those  fond  regards  he  casts  to- 
wards Eve  at  her  parting  from  hims 
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Bar  long  with  ardent  look  Ua  eye  pona'd 
Delighted,  but  desiring  more  heritay, 
Oft  be  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated ;  she  to  him  u  oft  engaged 
To  be  retarn'd  by  nuon  amid  tlM  bow*r. 

In  his  impatience  and  amiiaement  during 
her  absence: 


-Adam  the  while. 


Waiting  dennnu  her  letom,  lud  won 
Of  choicest  flow'rs  a  garland  to  adorn 
Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown. 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  barrest  qoeen. 
Great  Joy  In  promis'd  to  his  tboughls,  and  mm 
Solace  in  lier  return,  so  long  delay'd. 

But  particularly  in  that  passionate  speech, 
where,  seeing  her  irrecorerably  lost,  he  re- 
solves to  perish  with  her,  rather  than  to  lire 
without  her: 

Borne  cursed  ftand 
Of  enemy  hath  begull'd  thee,  jret  mUnown, 
And  me  with  thee  bath  ruin'd;  fbr  with  thaa 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die : 
How  can  I  live  withont  thee  1  how  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse  and  love  io  dearly  Joln'd 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  fortora  I 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rihaftbrd,  yet  loas  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart;  DO,iiolIftel 
The  Hnk  of  nature  draw  me:  flesh  offleah. 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  flrom  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe. 

The  beginning  of  tlus  speech,  and  the 
preparation  to  it,  are  animated  with  the 
same  spirit  as  the  ccmclusion,  which  I  hare 
here  quoted. 

The  several  wiles  which  are  put  in  prac- 
tice by  the  tempter,  when  he  found  Eve  se- 
parated from  her  husband,  the  many  pleas- 
ing images  of  nature  which  are  intermixed 
in  this  part  of  the  story,  with  its  gradual  and 
regular  progress  to  the  fatal  catastrophe, 
are  so  very  remarkable,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  point  out  their  respective 
beauties. 

I  have  avoid^  mentioning  any  particular 
amJUtudes  in  my  remarks  on  this  great 
work,  because^  I  nave  given  a  general  ac- 
count of  them  in  my  paper  on  the  first  book. 
There  is  one,  however,  in  this  part  of  the 
poem  which  I  shall  here  quote,  as  it  is  not 
only  very  beautiful,  but  the  closest  of  any  in 
the  whtue  poem;  I  mean  that  where  the 
serpent  is  deicribed  as  rolling  forward  in  all 
his  pride,  animated  by  the  evil  spirit,  and 
conducting  Eve  to  her  destruction,  while 
A^m  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  her 
to  give  her  his  assistance.  These  several 
particulars  are  all  of  them  wrought  into  the 
following  amilitude : 


-Hope  elevates,  and  Joy 


Brightens  his  crest ;  as  when  a  wandering  flie 
Compact  of  nnetioDs  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round. 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 

SVhich  olt,  they  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends) 
overing  and  blazing  with  delusive  light. 


Misleads  th'  amu'd  night-wanderer  ftbm  his  way 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  olt  through  pond  or  pool. 
There  swollow'd  up  and  lost  l^om  succour  far. 


The  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure,  with 
all  those  transient  flushings  of  guilt  and  joy, 
which  the  poet  represents  in  our  first  pa- 
rents upon  their  eaUng  the  forbidden  fruit, 
to  those  flaggings  of  spirit,  damps  of  sor- 
row, and  mutuju  accusations  which  succeed 


it,  are  conceived  with  a  wmderfiil  imagina-> 
tion,  and  described  in  very  natural  aenti> 
mepts. 

When  Dido,  in  the  fourth  Maad,  yielded 
to  that  fatal  temptation  which  ruined  her, 
Virgil  tells  us  the  earth  trembled,  the  hea- 
TOis  were  filled  with  flashes  o£  lightning 
and  the  n^phs  howled  upon  the  mountain 
tops,  Mihon,  in  the  same  poetical  sjnrit, 
has  described  all  nature  as  distuibcd  opoa 
Eto's  eating  the  forbidden  fniit. 

Bo  saying,  her  radi  hand  in  evil  hour, 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck'd,  she  eat. 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature,  from  her  seat 
Sighing,  through  all  her  works  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  ul  was  lost. 

Upon  Adam's  falling  into  the  same  guilt, 
the  whole  creation  appears  a  second  time 
in  convuhdons. 


-He  aanpled  not  to  eat 


Against  his  better  knowledge;  not  deceiv'd 

But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm, 

Sarth  tremUed  (torn  her  entrails,  as  again 

In  pangs,  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan  ; 

Sky  lower'd,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  diopa 

Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin. 

As  all  nature  suffered  by  the  guilt  of  oor 
first  parents,  these  symptoms  of  trouble  and 
ccnstemation  are  wonderfiilly  imaged,  not 
tally  as  prodigies,  but  as  marks  other  sym- 
pathizing in  the  fall  of  man. 

Adam's  converse  with  Eve,  after  having 
eaten  the  forbidden  fruit,  is  an  exact  copy 
of  that  between  Jujnter  and  Jimo  in  the  four- 
teenth Iliad.  Juno  there  approaches  Jupi- 
ter with  the  girdle  which  she  had  received 
from  Venus :  upon  which  he  tells  her,  that 
she  appeared  more  charming  and  denrable 
than  she  had  ever  done  before,  even  when 
their  loves  were  at  the  highest  The  poet 
afterwards  describes  them  as  reponng  on  a 
summit  of  Mount  Ida,  which  produced  un- 
der them  a  bed  of  flowers,  the  lottis,  the 
crocus,  and  the  hyacinth;  and  concludes  his 
description  with  their  falling  asleep. 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Milton,  which  begins  with 
Adam's  speech  to  Eve: 

'  For  never  did  thy  beautv  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adom*d. 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour,  to  ei^oy  thee,  fairer  now 
l%an  ever,  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree.* 

Bo  said  be,  and  Ibrbora  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent,  well  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  Are. 
Her  hand  he  seiz'd,  and  to  a  shady  bank. 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  embowvrd. 
Be  led  her  aolhiag  loth ;  flowers  Wera  the  coudi. 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel. 
And  hyacinth.  Earth's  f^best  softest  lap. 
There  they  their  fill  oflove  and  love's  disport 
Took  largely,  of  tbelrmutuai  guilt  the  seal. 
The  solace  of  their  sin,  till  dewy  sleep 
Oppress'd  them. 

As  no  poet  seems  ever  to  have  studied 
Homer  more,  or  to  have  more  resembled 
him  in  the  greatness  of  genius,  than  Milton, 
I  think  I  should  have  given  but  a  very  im- 
perfect accoimt  of  its  beauties,  if  I  had  not 
observed  the  most  remarkable  passages 
which  look  like  parallels  in  these  two  gne^ 
anthon.    I  might,  in  the  course  cf  these 
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criticisins,  hare  taken  notice  of  many  par- 
ticular lines  and  expressicnis  whicti  are 
translated  from  the  Greek  poet;  but  as  I 
thought  this  would  have  appeared  too  mi- 
nute and  over-curious,  I  have  purposely- 
omitted  them.  The  greater  incidents,  how* 
ever,  are  not  only^  set  off  by  being  shown  in 
the  same  light  with  several  of  the  same  na- 
ture in  Homer,  but  by  that  means  may  be 
also  guarded  against  the  cavils  of  the  taste- 
less or  ignorant.  '  L. 


Ka  352.]   Monday,  jtftril  14,  1712. 


Bi  ad  honeatatem  nftti  vamiu,  e«  ant  aola 
expetanda  eat,  aat  certe  omai  ponders  graTior  eat  ha* 
beada  qaam  reliqua  omnia.  TuU. 

ttm  In  Bud*  for  honeaty,  either  it  it  aolely  to  be 
■onght,  or  certainly  to  lie  eatimated  much  more  hif  hly 
than  all  other  thinga. 

Will  Honetcomb  was  complaining  to 
me  yesterday,  that  the  conversation  of  the 
town  is  so  altered  of  late  years,  that  a  &ie 
gentleman  is  at  a  loss  for  matter  to  start  dis- 
course, as  well  as  unable  to  fall  in  with  the 
talk  he  generally  meets  with.  Will  takes 
nodce,  that  there  is  now  an  evil  under  the 
sun  which  he  supposes  to  be  entirely  new, 
becaose  not  mentioned  by  an^  satirist,  or 
raoRtlist,  in  any  age.  'Men,'  said  he,  '  grow 
knaves  sooner  than  they  ever  did  since  the 
creation  of  the  world  before.'  If  you  read 
the  tragedies  of  the  last  ap;e,  ^ou  find  the 
artful  men,  and  piersans  of  intrigue,  are  ad- 
vanced very  far  in  years,  and  oeyond  the 
pleasures  and  saUiesof  youth;  but  now  Will 
observes,  that  the  young  have  taken  in  the 
vices  of  tiie  aged,  and  you  shall  have  a  man 
of  five-and-twenty,  crafty,  false,  and  in- 
trieuing,  not  ashamed  to  over-reach,  cozen, 
and  beguile.  My  friend  adds,  that  tUl  about 
tiie  latter  end  of  king  Charles's  reign  there 
was  not  a  rascal  of  any  eminence  uMer  for- 
ty. In  the  places  of  resort  for  conversation, 
jou  now  hear  nothing  but  what  relates  to 
improving  men's  fortunes,  without  regard 
to  the  methods  towards  it  Tlus  is  so 
fiutuonable,  that  ^oung  men  form  them- 
selves upon  a  certain  n^}ect  of  every  thing 
tiiat  is  candid,  simple,  and  worthy  of  true 
esteem;  and  affect  being  yet  worse  than 
tiieyare,  by  acknowledging,  in  their  general 
turn  of  mind  and  discourse,  that  they  have 
not  any  Temidnin|  value  tot  true  hmourand 
bonesty;  preferrmg  the  capacity  of  being 
artful  to  gain  their  ends,  to  the  merit  of 
despiting  those  ends  when  they  come  in 
competition  with  their  honesty.  All  this  is 
due  to  the  very  «Uy  pride  that  generally 
prevails  of  bring  valued  for  the  ability  d 
canying  their  point;  in  a  word,  from  the 
opimon  that  shallow  and  inexperienced  peo- 
I«  entertain  of  the  short  lived  force  of  cun- 
ning. But  I  shall,  before  I  enter  upon  the 
vancus  faces  which  folly  covered  with  ar- 
tifice, puts  on  to  impose  upon  the  unthink- 
ing, produce  a  great  aothority  fior  asserting 


that  nothing  but  truth  and  ingenuity  has  any 
lasting  good  effect,  even  upon  a  man's  for- 
tune and  interest. 

'Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  appearance,  and  many  more.  If 
the  show  of  any  thing  be  good  for  any 
thing,  I  am  sure  sincerity  is  better;  for 
why  does  any  man  dissemble,  or  seem 
to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but  because 
he  thinks  it  good  to  have  such  a  quality  as 
he  pretends  to?  for  to  counterfeit  and  dis- 
semble is  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  sonie 
real  excellency.  Now  the  best  way  in  the 
world  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be  any  thing,  is 
really  to  be  what  he  would  seem  to  be. 
Besides,  that  it  is  many  times  as  troublesome 
to  make  good  the  pretence  of  a  good  quality, 
as  to  have  it;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it,  and 
then  all  his  pains  and  labour  to  seem  to  have 
it  is  lost.  There  is  something  unnatural  in 
painting,  which  a  skilfiil  eye  will  easi^  dis- 
cern frcxn  native  beauty  aiid  Complexion. 

'  It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part 
long;  for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom, 
nature  will  always  be  endeavouring  to  re- 
turn, and  will  peep  out  and  betray  herself 
one  time  or  other.  Therefore,  if  any  man 
think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him  be 
so  indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear 
to  every  body's  satisfaction;  so  thatupon  all 
accounts  sincerity  is  true  wisdom.  Particu- 
larly as  to  the  affairs  of  this  world,  integrity 
has  many  advantages  over  all  the  fine 
and  artindal  ways  of  dissimulation  and 
deceit;  it  is  much  the  plainer  and  easier, 
much  the  safer  and  more  secure  way  of 
dealing  in  the  world:  it  has  less  of  trouble 
and  difficulty,  of  entanglement  and  per- 
plexity, of  danger  and  hazard  in  it:  it  is  the 
shortest  and  nearest  wa^  to  our  end,  carry-  ■ 
ing  us  thither  in  a  straight  line,  and  will 
hold  out  and  last  longest  The  arts  of  de- 
ceit and  cunning  do  continually  grow  weaker 
and  less  efftetnal  and  serviceable  to  them 
that  use  them;  whereas  integrity  gains 
strength  by  use,  and  the  more  ana  longer 
any  man  practueth  it,  the  greater  service 
it  does  him,  by  confirming  nis  repatatirai, 
and  encoun^ing  those  with  whom  he  hath  to 
do  to  repose  the  greatest  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  him,  which  is  an  unspeakable  ad- 
vantage in  the  business  and  affairs  of  life. 

'  Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself, 
and  needs  nothing  to  help  it  out;  it  is  al- 
ways near  at  hand,  and  ata  upon  our  lips, 
and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we  are 
aware;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and 
sets  a  roan's  invention  upon  the  rack,  and 
me  trick  needs  a  great  many  more  to  make 
itgood.  It  is  like  building  upon  a  false  fonn- 
dation,  which  constandy  stands  in  need  of 
props  to  shore  it  up,  and  proves  at  last 
more  chargeable  than  to  have  raised  a  sub- 
stantial building  at  first  xtpaa  a  true  and 
solid  foundation;  for  sincerity  is  firm  and 
substantial,  and  there  is  nothing  hollow  and 
OBSOimd  in  it;  and,  because  it  is  plain  and 
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open,  fears  no  ^scoveiy;  of  wWch  the  crafty 
man  is  always  in  danger:  and  when  he 
thinks  he  walks  in  the  dark,  all  his  pre- 
tences are  so  transparent,  that  he  that  runs 
may  read  them :  he  is  Oie  last  man  that 
finds  himself  to  be  found  out;  and  whilst  he 
takes  it  for  granted  that  he  makes  fools  of 
others,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous. 

'Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most 
compendious  wisdom,  and  an  excellent  in- 
strument for  the  speedy  despatch  of  busi- 
ness; it  creates  confidence  in  those  we  have 
to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour  of  manjr  in- 
quiries, and  brines  things  to  an  issue  in  a 
lew  words.  It  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain 
beaten  road,  which  commonly  brings  a  man 
sooner  to  bis  journey's  end  than  by-ways, 
in  which  men  often  lose  themselves.  In 
a  word,  whatsoever  convenience  may  be 
thought  to  be  in  falsehood  and  disnmula- 
tion,  it  is  soon  over;  but  the  incraivenience 
of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it  brings  a  man 
under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion, 90  that  he  is  not  believed  when  ne 
speaks  the  truth,  nor  trusted  perhaps  when 
he  means  honestly.  When  a  man  has  once 
forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  he 
is  set  fast;  and  nothing  will  then  serve  liis 
turn,  neither  truth  nor  falsehood. 

'  And  I  have  often  thought,  that  God  hath 
in  his  great  wisdom,  hid  from  men  of  &lse 
and  dishonest  minds  the  wonderful  advan- 
tages of  truth  and  integrity  to  the  pros- 
perity even  of  our  worldly  afiairs:  these 
men  are  so  blinded  by  their  covetousness 
and  ambition,  that  they  cannot  look  beyond 
a  present  advantage,  nor  forbear  to  seize 
upon  it,  though  by  ways  never  so  incUrect; 
they  cannot  see  so  far  as  to  the  remote  con- 
sequence of  a  steady  integrity,  and  the 
vast  benefit  and  advantages  whicb  it  will 
bring  a  man  at  last  Were  but  this  sort  of 
men  wise  and  clear-sighted  enough  to  dis- 
cern this,  they  would  be  honest  <H»t  of  very 
knavery,  not  out  of  any  love  to  honesty  and 
virtue,  but  with  a  crany  deagn  to  promote 
and  advance  more  effectually  their  own  in- 
terests; and  therefore  the  justice  of  the  Di- 
vine Providence  hath  hid  this  truest  p<»nt 
of  wisdom  frooL  their  eyes,  that  bad  men 
mieht  not  be  upon  equal  terms  with  the  hist 
ana  upright,  and  serve  their  own  wicked 
dengns  by  honest  and  lawfiil  means. 

'  Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in 
the  world  for  a  day,  and  should  never  have 
occasion  to  converse  more  inth  mankind, 
never  more  need  their  good  opinion  or  good 
word,  it  were  then  no  great  matter  (speak- 
ing as  to  the  concernments  of  this  world,) 
if  a  man  spent  his  repatation  all  at  once, 
and  ventured  it  at  one  throw;  but  if  he  be 
to  continue  in  the  world,  and  would  have 
the  advantage  of  conversation  whilst  he  is  in 
it,  let  him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity 
m  all  his -words  and  actions;  for  nothing  but 
this  will  last  and  hold  out  to  the  end:  all 
other  arts  will  fail,  but  truth  and  integrity 
-wiU  carry  a  man  through,  and  bear  him 
oat  to  the  last.'  T. 
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In  tenul  labor- 


.— ^        ^rf.  6«<irf .  T. «. 
Tboogk  low  tiM  tutiJwt,  it  dafem*  oar  paina. 

The  gentleman  who  obliges  the  world 
in  general,  and  me  in  particular,  with  his 
thoughts  upon  education,  has  just  sent  roe 
the  following  letter: 

'Shi, — I  take  the  liberty  to  send  yoa  a 
fourth  letter  upon  the  education  <^  youth. 
In  my  last  I  gave  you  my  thoughts  upon 
some  particular  tasks,  which  I  conceived 
it  might  not  be  amiss  to  mix  with  their 
usual  exercises,  in  order  to  give  them  an 
early  seasoning  of  virtue:  I  shall  in  this 
propose  some  others,  which  I  fancy  might 
contribute  to  give  them  a  right  turn  for  the 
worid,  and  efuJ>Ie  them  to  make  their  way 
in  it 

'  The  design  of  learning  is,  as  I  take  it, 
either  to  render  a  man  an  agreeable  com- 
panion to  himself,  and  teach  him  to  support 
solitude  with  pleasure;  or,  if  he  is  not  bom 
to  an  estate,  to  supply  that  defect,  and  fiir- 
nish  him  with  the  means  of  acquiring  one. 
A  person  who  applies  himself  to  learning 
with  the  first  of  these  views  may  be  said  to 
study  for  ornament;  as  he  who  proposes  to 
himself  the  second,  properly  studies  for  use;. 
The  one  does  it  to  raise  himself  a  fortune; 
the  other  to  set  off  that  which  he  is  already 
possessed  of.  But  as  far  the  greater  part 
of  mai^nd  are  included  in  the  latter  class, 
I  shall  only  propose  some  methods  at  pre- 
sent for  the  service  of  such  who  expect  to 
advance  themselves  in  the  worid  av  their 
learning.  In  order  to  which,  I  shall  pre- 
mise, that  many  more  estates  bare  been 
acquired  by  little  accomplishments  than  bv 
extraordinary  ones;  those  quaUties  which 
make  the  greatest  figure  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  not  being  always  the  most  useful  in 
themselves,  or  the  most  advantageous  to 
their  OMmers. 

'  The  posts  whkh  reqiure  men  of  shining 
and  uncommon  parts  to  discharge  them  are 
so  venr  few,  that  many  a  great  genius  goes 
out  of^  the  world  without  ever  having  an 
opportunity  to  exert  itself;  whereas,  per- 
sc«is  of  ortiinary  endowments  meet  with 
occasions  fitted  to  their  parts  and  capaci- 
ties every  day  in  the  commoa  occurrences 
oflife. 

*  I  am  acquainted  with  two  persons  who 
were  formerly  school-fellows,*  arel  have 
been  good  friends  ever  ance.  One  of  them 
was  not  only  thought  an  impenetrable  block- 
head at  school,  but  still  maintuned  his  re- 
putation at  the  unlveraty;  the  other  was 
the  pride  of  his  master,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated person  in  the  college  of  which  he 
was  a  member.    The  man  of  genius  is  at 


*"Swlft,uidMr.  Stntford,  amerdiaiit.  'Stntftirt 
ii  wortb  a  plumb,  and  U  now  lendinf  tbe  (OTcnuneat 
40,(n0{.  yet  we  were  edneated  togetber  at  tbe  eaaw 
Khool  and  uninnitr.'  Bwilfa  Worka,  toL  xzii.  p,  H, 
cr.  Sto.— Stratfbid  waa  afterwaida  a  kaskrapL" 
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present  buried  in  a  country  parsonage  of 
eig;ht-score  pounds  a  year:  while  the  other, 
with  the  bare  abilities  of  a  common  scri- 
vener, has  got  an  estate  of  above  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

'  I  fancy  from  what  I  have  said,  it  will 
almost  appear  a  doubtful  case  to  many  a 
wealthy  citizen,  whether  or  no  he  ought  to 
wish  his  son  should  be  a  great  genius:  but 
this  I  am  sure  of,  that  nothing  is  more  ab- 
surd than  to  give  a  lad  the  education  of 
one,  whom  nature  has  not  favoured  with 
any  particular  marks  of  distinction. 

'  The  fault,  therefore,  of  our  grammar 
schools  is,  that  -every  boy  is  pushed  on  to 
works  of  genius:  whereas,  it  would  be  far 
more  advantageous  for  the  greatest  part  of 
them  to  be  taught  such  little  practical  arts 
and  sciences  as  do  not  require  any  great 
share  of  parts  to  be  master  of  them,  and 
yet  may  come  often  into  play  during  the 
course  of  a  man's  life. 

'  Such  are  all  the  parts  of  practical  geo- 
metry. I  have  known  a  man  contract  a 
friendship  with  a  minister  of  state,  upon 
catung  a  dial  in  hit  window;  and  remember 
a  clergyman  who  got  (me  of  the  best  bene- 
fices in  the  west  of  Enp;land,  by  setting  a 
country  gentleman's  affairs  in  some  method, 
and  giving  him  an  exact  survey  of  his  estate- 

•  While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot 
forbear  mentioning  a  particular  which  is  of 
use  in  every  station  oi  life,  and  which,  me- 
thinks,  every  master  should  teach  scholars; 
I  mean  the  writing  cS  English  letters.  To 
this  end,  instead  of  perplexing  them  with 
L^tin  epistles,  themes,  and  verses,  there 
might  oe  a  punctual  correspondence  esta- 
blished between  two  boys,  who  might  act 
in  any  imaginary  parts  of  business,  or  be 
allowed  sometimes  to  give  a  range  to  their 
own  fancies,  and  communicate  to  each  other 
whatever  trifles  they  thought  fit,  provided 
neither  of  them  ever  failed  at  the  appointed 
time  to  answer  his  correspondent's  letter. 

•I  believe  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  generality  of  boys  would  find  themselves 
more  advantaged  by  this  custom,  when  they 
come  to  be  men,  than  by  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  their  masters  can  teach  them  in  seven 
or  ojAt  years. 

'Tne  want  of  it  is  verr  viable  in  many 
learned  persons,  who,  wbUe  they  are  ad- 
miring the  styles  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 
want  phrases  to  express  themselves  on  the 
most  common  occasions.  I  have  seen  a 
letter  from  one  of  these  Latin  orators  which 
would  have  been  deservedly  laughed  at  by 
a  common  attorney. 

'Under  this  head  of  writing,  I  caimot 
omit  accounts  and  short-hand,  which  are 
learned  with  little  pains,  and  very  properly 
come  into  the  number  of  such  arts  as  I  have 
been  here  recommending. 

•  You  must  doubtless,  sir,  observe  that  I 
have  hitherto  chiefly  innsted  upon  these 
things  for  such  boys  as  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  thing  extnun^nary  in  their  natu- 
ral talents,  aaa  consequently  are  not  quali- 


fied for  the  finer  parts  of  learning;  yet  I 
believe  I  might  carry  this  matter  Sill  fur- 
ther, and  venture  to  assert,  that  a  lad  of 
genius  has  sometimes  occasion  for  these 
ttle  acquirements,  to  be  as  it  were  the 
forerunners  of  his  parts,  and  to  introduce 
him  into  the  world. 

'  History  is  full  of  examples  of  persons 
who,  though  they  have  had  the  largest 
abilities,  have  been  obliged  to  in»nuate 
tiiemselves  into  the  favour  of  great  men, 
by  these  trivial  accomplishments;  as  the 
complete  gentieman  in  some  of  our  modem 
comedies,  makes  his  first  advances  to  his 
mistress  under  the  di^;uise  of  a  painter  or 
a  dancing-master. 

'  The  difference  is,  that  in  a  lad  of  genius 
these  are  only  so  many  accomplishments, 
which  in  another  are  essentials;  the  one 
diverts  himself  with  them,  the  other  works 
at  them.  In  short,  I  look  upon  a  great 
genius,  with  these  little  additions,  in  the 
same  light  as  I  regard  the  Grand  Seignior, 
who  is  obliged,  by  an  express  command  in 
the  Alcoran,  to  learn  and  practise  some 
handicraft  trade;  though  I  need  not  to  have 
gone  for  my  instance  farther  than  Germany, 
where  several  emperors  have  voluntarily 
done  the  same  thing.  Leopold  the  last, 
worked  in  wood:  and  I  have  heard  there  are 
several  handicraft  works  of  his  making  to 
be  seen  at  Vienna,  so  neatly  turned  that  the 
best  joiner  in  Europe  might  safely  own 
them  without  any  disgrace  to  his  profes- 
sion.* 

'  I  would  not  be  thought,  by  any  thing  I 
have  said,  to  be  against  improving  a  hay's 
eenius  to  the  utmost  pitch  it  can  be  carried. 
What  I  would  endeavour  to  show  in  this 
essay  is,  that  there  may  be  methods  taken 
to  make  learning  advantage(nis  even  to  the 
meanest  capacities.    I  am,  sir,  yours.  See.' 

X. 


No.  354.]     Wednetday,  AfirU  16, 1712. 

Cam  magnis  virtutibua  aflbn 

Grande  nipercUiutii. J^ii>.  Sat.  vi  168. 

Tbeir  signal  virtues  hardly  can  be  borne, 
Baab'd  aa  they  are  with  supercilious  soom. 

'Mr.  Spectatoh, — You  have  in  some 
of  your  discourses  described  most  sort  of 
women  in  their  distinct  and  proper  classes, 
as  the  ape,  the  coquette,  and  many  others; 
but  I  tmnk  you  have  never  yet  said  any 
thing  <rf  a  devotee.  A  devotee  is  one  of 
those  who  disparage  religion  by  their  in- 
discreet and  unseasonable  Introduction  of 
the  mention  of  virtue  on  all  occasions.  She 
professes  she  is  what  nobody  ought  to  doubt 
she  is;  and  betrays  the  labour  she  is  put  to, 
to  be  what  she  ought  to  be  with  cheerful- 
ness and  alacrity.  She  lives  in  the  world, 
and  denies  herself  none  of  the  diversions  of 
it,  with  a  constant  declaration  how  insipid 
aU  things  in  it  are  to  her.     She  is  never 

•  Ota  mn-known  laboon  of  the  Czar  Pater  may  to 
iHiA  10  tboaa  eauoieraled  akme. 
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herself  but  at  church;  there  die  displays 
her  virtue,  and  is  so  fervent  in  all  her  de- 
votions, that  I  have  frequently  seen  her 
pray  herself  out  of  breath.  While  other 
young  ladies  in  the  house  are  dancing,  or 
playing  at  questions  and  commands,  she 
reads  aloud  in  her  closet.  She  says,  all  love 
is  ridiculous,  except  it  be  celestial;  but  she 
speaks  of  the  passion  of  one  mortal  to  an- 
other with  too  much  bitterness  for  one  that 
had  no  jealousy  mixed  with  her  contempt 
of  it.  If  at  any  time  she  sees  a  man  warm 
in  his  addresses  to  his  mistress,  she  will  lift 
up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  crv,  "  What 
nonsense  is  that  fool  talkine!  Will  the  bell 
never  ring  for  prayers?"  We  have  an  emi- 
nent lady  of  this  stamp  in  our  country,  who 
pretends  to  amusements  very  much  above 
the  rest  of  her  sex.  She  never  carries  a 
white  shock-dog  with  bells  under  her  arm, 
nor  a  squirrel  or  dormouse  in  her  pocket, 
but  always  an  abridged  piece  of  morality, 
to  steal  out  when  she  is  sure  of  being  ch- 
•erved.  When  she  went  to  the  famous 
ass-race,  (which  I  must  confess  was  but  an 
odd  diversion  to  be  encouraged  by  people 
of  rank  and  figure,)  it  was  not,  like  other 
ladies,  to  hear  those  poor  animals  bray,  nor 
to  see  fellows  run  naked,  or  to  hear  country 
'squires  in  bob  wigs  and  white  girdles  make 
love  at  the  side  of  a  coach,  and  cry,  "Ma- 
dam this  is  dainty  weather."  Thus  she 
described  the  diversion;  for  she  went  only 
to  pray  heartily  that  nobody  might  be  hurt 
in  the  crowd,  and  to  see  if  the  poor  fellow's 
face,  which  was  distorted  with  grinning, 
might  any  way  be  brought  to  itself  again. 
She  never  chats  over  her  tea,  but  covers 
her  face,  and  is  supposed  in  an  ejaculation 
before  she  tastes  a  sup.  This  ostentatious 
behaviour  is  such  an  offence  to  true  sanc- 
tity, that  it  disparages  it,  and  makes  virtue 
not  only  unamiable,  but  also  ridiculous. 
The  sacred  writings  are  full  of  reflections 
which  abhor  this  Kind  of  conduct;  and  a 
devotee  is  so  &r  from  promoting  goodness, 
that  she  deters  others  by  her  example. 
Folly  and  vanity  in  one  d  these  ladies  is 
like  vice  in  a  clergyman;  it  does  not  only 
debase  him,  but  makes  the  inconsiderate 
I>art  of  the  world  think  the  worse  of  reli- 
gion, I  am,  wr,  your  humble  servant, 
•HOTSPUR.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — Xenophon  in  his 
short  account  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth 
speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  their  young 
men  in  the  streets,  says,  "  There  was  so 
much  modesty  in  their  looks,  that  you 
might  as  soon  have  turned  the  eyes  dl  a 
marble  statue  upon^ou  as  theirs;  and  that 
in  all  their  behaviour  they  were  more 
modest  than  a  bride  when  put  to  bed  upon 
her  wedding-night."  This  virtue,  which  is 
always  subjoined  to  magnanimity,  had  such 
an  influence  upon  their  courage,  that  in 
battle  an  enemy  could  not  look  tnem  in  the 
fact,  and  they  durst  not  but  die  for  tiieir 
country. 


'Whenever  I  vnlk.  into  the  streets  of 
London  and  Westminster,  the  countenances 
of  all  the  young  fellows  that  pass  by  me 
make  me  wish  myself  in  Sparta:  I  meet 
with  such  blustermg  airs,  big  looks,  and 
bold  ftxmts,  that,  to  a  superficial  observer, 
would  bespieak  a  courage  above  those  Gre- 
cians. I  am  arrived  to  that  perfection  in 
speculation,  that  I  understand  the  language 
of  the  eyes,  which  would  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  me  had  I  not  corrected  the  testiness 
of  old  age  by  philosophy.  There  is  scarce 
a  man  in  a  red  coat  who  does  not  tell  me, 
with  a  full  stare,  he  is  a  bold  man:  I  see 
several  swear  inwardly  at  me,  without  any 
ofience  of  mine,  but  the  oddness  of  my  per- 
son; I  meet  contempt  in  every  street;  ex- 
pressed in  different  manners  by  the  scomful 
look,  the  elevated  eye-brow,  and  the  swell- 
ing nostrils  of  the  proud  and  prosperous. 
The  "prentice  speaks  his  disrespect  by  an 
extenaed  finger,  and  the  porter  by  stealiiig 
out  his  tongue.  If  a  country  gentleman  ap- 
pears a  little  curious  in  observing  the  edifices, 
cloclcs,  signs,  coaches,  and  dials,  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  how  the  polite  rabble  of  this 
town,  who  are  acquainted  with  these  ob- 
jects, ridicule  his  rusticity.  I  have  known 
a  fellow  with  a  burden  on  his  head  steal  a 
hand  down  from  his  load,  and  slily  twiri 
the  cock  of  a  'squire's  hat  behind  him; 
while  the  offended  person  is  'swearing,  or 
out  of  countenance,  all  the  wag-wits  in  the 
highway  are  grinning  in  applause  of  tiie  ift- 
genious  rogue  that  gave  him  the  tip,  and  the 
folly  of  him  who  had  not  eyes  all  round  his 
head  to  prevent  receiving  it.  These  thing* 
arise  from  a  general  affectation  <£  smart- 
ness, wit,  and  courage.  Wycheriy  some- 
where rallies  the  pretensions  this  way,  by 
making  a  fellow  say,  "  Red  breeches  are  a 
certain  sign  of  valour;"  and  Otway  m^es 
a  man,  to  ooast  his  agility,  trip  up  a  beggar 
on  crutches.  From  such  hints  I  beg  a  specu- 
lation on  this  subject:  in  the  mean  time  I 
shall  do  all  in  the  power  of  a  weak  old  fel- 
low in  my  own  defence;  for  as  Diogenes, 
bein^  in  auest  of  an  honest  man,  sought 
for  him  when  it  was  broad  daylight  witb  a 
lantern  and  candle,  so  I  intend  tor  the  fii- 
ture  to  walk  the  streets  with  a  dark  lantenu 
which  has  a  convex  crystal  in  it;  and  if 
any  man  stares  at  me,  I  give  fair  warning 
that  I  will  direct  the  light  fiiU  into  his  eyes. 
Thus  despairing  to  find  men  modest,  I  hope 
by  this  means  to  evade  their  impudence. 
I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

T.  'SOPHROSUNIUa* 


Na  355.]    Tbundav,  jtfiril  17, 1712. 

Noa  em  auMdaci  diitrlazi  eanRine  qsemqnuB. 
OtU  TrUL  lib-iLS 

I  M'ar  In  nil  dlpp't  mj  tDTiiioni'd 
Nor  brmnfcd  tb*  Mid  fkont  of  tbaiiii 

I  HAVE  been  very  often  tempted  to  write 
invectives  upon  those  who  hare  detracted 
from  my  wmu^  or  spoken  in  deiogatknct 
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my  person;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  particu- 
lar happiness,  that  I  have  always  hindered 
my  resentments  from  procee^g  to  this 
extremitv.  I  once  had  gone  through  half 
a  satire,  out  found  so  many  motions  of  hu- 
manity rising  in  me  towards  the  persons 
'whom  I  had  severely  treated,  th«t  I  threw  it 
intothe  fire  without  ever  finishing  it  I  have 
Deen  angry  enough  to  make  several  little 
epigrams  and  lampoons;  and,  after  having 
admired  them  a  day  or  two,  have  likewise 
committed  tjiem  to  the  flames.  These  I 
look  upon  as  so  many  sacrifices  to  humanity, 
and  have  received  much  greater  satisfoc- 
tion  from  suppressing  such  performances, 
than  I  could  nave  done  from  any  reputation 
they  might -have  procured  me,  or  from  any 
mortification  they  might  have  given  my 
enemies  in  case  I  had  made  them  public. 
If  a  man  has  any  talent  in  writing,  it  shows 
a  good  mind  to  forbear  answering  calum- 
nies and  reproaches  in  the  same  spirit  of 
Uttemess  with  which  they  are  offered.  But 
when  a  man  has  been  at  some  pains  in 
making^  suitable  returns  to  an  enemy,  and 
has  the  instruments  of  revenge  in  his  hands, 
to  let  drop  his  wrath,  and  stifle  his  resent- 
ments, seems  to  have  something  in  it  great 
and  heroical.  There  is  a  particular  merit 
in  such  a  way  of  forgiving  an  enemy;  and 
the  more  violent  and  unprovoked  the  of- 
fence has  been,  the  greater  still  is  the  merit 
of  him  who  thus  forgives  it. 

I  never  met  with  a  consideration  that  is 
more  finely  spun,  and  what  has  better 
pleased  me,  than  one  in  Epictetus,  which 
places  an  enemy  in  a  new  light,  and  ^ves 
US  a  view  of  him  altogether  different  from 
that  in  which  we  are  used  to  regard  him. 
The  sense  (^  it  is  as  follows:  '  Does  a  man 
reproach  thee  for  bein^  proud  or  ill-natured, 
envious  or  conceited,  ignorant  or  detract- 
ing? Conader  with  thyself  whether  his  re- 
proaches are  true.  If  they  are  not,  consider 
that  thou  art  not  the  person  whom  he  re- 
proaches, but  that  he  reviles  an  imaginary 
being,  and  perhajjs  loves  what  thou  really 
art,  though  he  hates  what  thou  appearest 
to  be.  If  his  reproaches  are  true,  if  thou 
art  the  envious,  ill-natured  man  he  takes 
thee  for,  give  thyself  another  turn,  become 
mild,  aJIable,  and  obliging,  and  his  re- 
proaches of  thee  naturalty  cease.  His 
reproaches  may  indeed  continue,  but  thou 
art  no  longer  the  person  whom  he  re- 
proaches.'* 

I  often  apply  this  rule  to  myself;  and 
when  I  hear  of  a  satirical  speech  or  writing 
that  is  ^med  at  me,  I  examine  my  own 
heart,  whether  I  deserve  it  or  not  If  I 
bring  in  a  verdict  against  myself,  I  endea- 
vour to  rectify  my  conduct  for  the  future  in 
those  particulars  which  have  drawn  the 
coisiiTe  upon  me;  but  if  the  whole  invec- 
tive be  grounded  upon  a  felsehood,  I  trou- 
ble myself  no  further  about  it,  and  look 
npm  my  name  at  the  head  <^  it  to  dgnify 


VouII 
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no  more  than  one  of  those  fictitious  names 
made  use  of  by  an  author  to  introduce  an 
imaginary  character.  Why  should  a  man 
be  sennble  of  the  stin^  of  a  reproach,  who 
is  a  stran^r  to  the  guilt  that  is  implied  in 
it;  or  subject  himself  to  the  penalty,  when 
he  knows  be  ha&  never  committed  the 
crime?  This  is  a  piece  of  fortitude,  which 
every  one  owes  to  his  own  innocence,  and 
without  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
of  any  merit  or  figure  to  Uve  at  peace  with 
himself,  in  a  country  that  abounds  with  wit 
KDdUberty. 

The  famous  Monsieur  Balzac,  in  a  letter 
to  the  chancellor  of  France,  who  had  pre- 
vented the  publication  of  a  book  against 
him,  has  the  following  words,  which  are  a 
lively  ijicture  of  the  greatness  of  mind  so 
viable  in  the  works  ot  that  author:  '  If  it 
was  a  new  thin^,  it  may  be  I  should  not 
be  displeased  with  the  suppression  of  the 
first  libel  that  should  abuse  me;  but  ^nce 
there  are  enough  of  them  to  make  a  small 
Ubrary,  I  am  secredy  pleased  to  see  the 
number  increased,  and  take  delight  in  ris- 
ing a  heap  of  stones  that  envy  has  cast  at 
me  without  doing  me  any  harm. ' 

The  author  here  alludes  to  those  monu- 
ments of  the  eastern  nations  which  were 
mountains  of  stones  raised  upon  the  dead 
bodies  by  travellers  that  used  to  cast  every 
one  his  stone  upon  it  as  they  passed  by.  It 
is  certain  that  no  monument  is  so  glorious 
as  one  which  is  thus  rmsed  by  the  hands  of 
envy.  For  my  part,  I  admire  an  author 
for  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  enables  him 
to  bear  an  undeserved  reproach  without 
resentment,  more  than  for  all  the  wit  of 
anythe  finest  satirical  reply. 

Thus  &r  I  thought  necessary  to  explain 
myself  in  relation  to  those  who  have  ani- 
madverted on  this  paper,  and  to  show  the 
reasons  Vhy  I  have  not  thought  fit  to  return 
them  any  mnnal  answer.  I  must  further 
add,  that  the  work  would  have  been  of  very 
littie  use  to  the  public,  had  it  been  filled 
with  personal  reflections  and  debates;  for 
which  reason  I  have  never  once  turned  out 
of  my  way  to  observe  those  little  cavils 
which  have  been  made  against  it  by  envy 
or  ignorance.  The  commim  fry  of  scrib- 
blers, who  have  no  other  way  of  being 
taken  notice  of  but  by  attacking  what  has 
gained  some  reputation  in  the  world,  would 
nave  fontished  me  with  business  enough 
had  they  found  me  disposed  to  enter  the 
lists  with  them. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  fable  of  Bocca- 
lini's  traveller,  who  was  so  pestered  with 
the  mdse  of  ntisshoppers  in  his  ears  that 
he  alighted  from  his  horse  in  great  wrath 
to  kill  them  alL  •  This,'  says  the  author, 
•  was  troubling  himself  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pose. Had  he  pursued  his  journey  wititout 
taking  notice  of  them,  the  troublesome 
insects  would  have  died  of  themselves  in  a 
very  few  weeks,  and  he  would  have  suffer- 
ed nothing  from  them.' 
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Na  356.]    Friday,  ^firil  18,  iri2. 

Aptinima  quvque  dabant  dii, 

Chanor  e«  illis  homo  quam  aibi 

Jn.  Sac  z.  349. 
The  godi  will  itrant 
What  their  unerrini^  wisdom  ieea  they  want: 
In  coodneM  as  in  f^reatness,  thev  excel ; 
Ahl  that  we  lor'd  ouraelvea  but  half aa  Well  t 

'_  It  is  owing  to  pride,  and  a  secret  affecta- 
tion of  a  certain  self-existence,  that  the 
noblest  motive  for  acticm  that  ever  was  pro- 
posed to  man  is  not  acknowledged  the  glory 
and  happiness  of  their  being.  The  heart 
is  treacherous  to  ,itself,  and  we  do  not  let 
our  reflections  go  deep  enough  to  receive 
relirion  as  the  most  honourable  incentive  to 
good  and  worthy  actions.  It  is  our  natural 
weakness  to  flatter  ourselves  into  a  belief, 
that  if  we  search  into  our  inmost  thoughts, 
we  find  ourselves  wholly  disinterested,  and 
divested  of  any  views  arising  from  self-love 
and  vain-glory.  Buthowever  spirits  of  su- 
perficial greirtness  may  disdain  at  first  sight 
to  do  any  thing,  but  from  a  noble  impulse 
in  themselves,  without  any  future  regards 
in  this,  or  any  other  being;  upon  stricter 
inquiry  they  will  find,  to  act  worthily,  and 
expect  to  be  rewarded  only  in  another 
world,  is  as  heroic  a  pitch  of  virtue  as  hu- 
man nature  can  arrive  at.  If  the  tenor  of 
our  actions  have  any  other  motive  than  the 
desire  to  be  pleasing  in  the  eye  of  the  Deity, 
it  will  necessarily  toUow  that  we  must  be 
more  than  men,  if  we  are  not  too  much  ex- 
alted in  prosperity  and  depressed  in  ad- 
versity. But  the  Christian  worid  has  a 
Leader,  the  contemplation  of  whose  life 
and  sufferings,  must  administer  cortifort  in 
affliction,  while  the  sense  of  his  power  and 
omnipotence  must  give  them  humiUation 
in  prosperity. 

It  is  owing  to  the  forbidding  and  unlovely 
constraint  with  which  men  <A  low  concep- 
tions act  when  thejr  think  they  conform 
themselves  to  religion,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  odious  conduct  of  hypocrites,  that  the 
word  Christian  does  not  carry  with  it,  at 
first  view,  all  that  is  great,  worthy,  friend- 
ly, generous,  and  herric  The  man  who 
Hj^ends  his  hopes  of  the  reward  of  worthy 
actions  till  after  death,  who  can  bestow  un- 
seen, who  can  overlook  hatred,  do  good  to 
his  slanderer,  who  can  never  be  angry  at 
his  friend,  never  revengeful  to  his  enemy, 
is  certainly  formed  for  the  l>enefit  of  society. 
Yet  these  are  so  far  from  heroic  virtues, 
that  they  are  but  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
Christian. 

When  a  man  with  a  steady  fwth  looks 
back  on  the  great  catastrophe  of  this  day,* 
with  what  bleeding  emotions  of  heart  must 
he  contemplate  the  life  and  sufferings  of 
his  deliverer!  When  his  agonies  occur  to 
him,  how  will  he  weep  to  reflect  that  he 
has  often  forgot  them  for  the  ^ance  of  a 
wanton,  for  the  applause  of  a  vain  world, 

*  Good  mdajr,  I71S,  Ik*  d*)r  of  pubUcatian  of  thu 


for  a  heap  of  fleeting  past  pleasures,  whicli 
are  at  present  aching  sorrows! 

How  pleasing  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
lowly  steps  our  Almighty  Leader  took  in 
conducting  us  to  his  heavenly  mansions! 
In  plain  and  apt  parable,  similitude  and 
allegory,  our  great  Master  enforced  the 
doctrine  of  our  salvation,  but  they  of  his 
acquaintance,  instead  of  receiving  what 
they  could  not  oppose,  were  offended  at 
the  presumption  of  being  wiser  than  they. 
They  could  not  raise  their  little  ideas  above 
the  consideration  of  him,  in  those  drcum- 
stapces  familiar  to  them,  or  conceive  that 
he,  who  appeared  not  more  terrible  or 
pompous,  should  have  any  thing  more  ex- 
alted than  themselves;  he  in  that  place 
therefore  would  no  longer  ineffectually 
exert  a  power  which  was  incapable  ot 
conquering  the  prepossession  of  their  nar- 
row and  mean  conceptions. 

Multitudes  followed  him,  and  brought 
him  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  sick,  and 
maimed;  whom  when  their  Creator  had 
touched,  with  a  second  life  they  saw,  spoke, 
leaped,  and  ran.  In  affection  to  him,  and 
admiration  of  his  actions,  the  crowd  could 
not  leave  him,  but  waited  near  him  till 
they  were  almost  as  faint  and  helpless  as 
others  they  brought  for  succour.  He  had 
compassion  on  them,  and  br  a  miracle  sup- 
plied their  necessities.  Oh,  the  ecstatic 
entertainment,  when  they  could  behold  . 
their  food  immediately  increase  to  tiie  dis- 
tributor's hand,  and  see  their  God  in  person 
feeding  and  refreshing  his  creatures!  Oh 
envied  happiness!  But  why  do  I  say  en- 
vied .>  as  if  our  God  did  not  stiU  preside 
over  our  temperate  meals,  cheerfid  hoorb, 
and  innocent  conversations. 

But  though  the  sacred  story  is  every 
where  full  of  miracles,  not  inferior  to  thisj 
and  though  in  the  midst  of  those  acts  of 
divinity  he  never  gave  the  least  hint  of  a 
design  to  become  a  secular  prince,  yet  bad 
not  nitherto  the  apostles  tnemselves  any 
other  than  hopes  of  worldly  power,  prefer- 
ment, riches,  and  pomp;  for  Peter,  upon 
an  accident  of  ambition  among  the  apostles, 
hearing  his  Master  explain  that  his  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world,  was  so  scanda- 
lized that  he  whom  he  had  so  long  followed 
should  suffer  the  ignominy,  shame,  and 
death,  which  he  foretold,  that  he  t6ok  him 
aside  and  said,  '  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord, 
this  shall  not  be  unto  thee:'  for  which  he 
suffered  a  severe  reprehenMon  from  his 
Master,  as  having  in  his  view  the  glory  of 
man  rather  than  that  of  God. 

The  great  change  of  things  began  to 
draw  near,  when  the  Lord  of  nature 
thought  fit,  as  a  saviour  and  deliverer,  to 
make  his  public  entry  into  Jerusalem  with 
more  than  the  power  and  joy,  but  none  of 
the  ostentation  and  pomp  m  a  triumph;  he 
came  humble,  meek,  and  lowly;  with  an 
unfelt  new  ecstasy,  multitudes  strewed  his 
way  with  gannents  and  olive-branches, 
crying,  wita  Unid  gladness  and  acclama 
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tion,  'Hosannah  to  the  Sod  of  David! 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord!'  At  this  great  King's  accession 
to  his  throne,  men  were  not  ennobled,  but 
saved;  crimes  were  not  remitted,  but  sins 
forgiven.  He  did  not  bestow  medals, 
honours,  favours;  but  health,  iov,  sight, 
speech.  The  first  object  the  blind  ever 
•  saw  was  the  Author  of  sight;  while  the 
lame  ran  before,  and  the  dumb  repeated 
the  hosannah.  Thus  attended,  he  entered 
into  his  own  house,  the  sacred  temple,  and 
by  his  divine  authority  expelled  traders 
and  worldling  that  profaned  it;  and  thus 
^Bd  he  for  a  time  use  a  great  and  despotic 
power,  to  let  unbelievers  understand  that 
It  was  not  want  of,  but  superiority  to,  all 
worldly  dominion,  that  made  him  not  exert 
it.  But  is  this  then  the  Saviour?  Is  this  tl)e 
Deliverer?  Shall  this  obscure  Naaarene 
command  Israel,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of 
David  ?  Their  proud  and  disdainful  hearts, 
which  were  petrified  with  the  love  and  pride 
of  this  wortd,  were  impregnable  to  the  re- 
ception of  so  mean  a  benemctor;  and' were 
now  enough  exasperated  with  benefits  to  con- 
^re  his  death.  Our  Lord  was  sensible  of 
their  design,  and  prepared  his  disciples  for 
it,  bypecountingtothem  now  more  distinctly 
what  should  bml  him;  but  Peter,  with  ah' 
imgroundea  resolution,  and  in  a  flush  of 
temper,  made  a  sanguine  protestation,  that 
though  all  men  were  offended  in  him,  yet 
would  not  he  be  offended.  It  was  a  great 
article  of  our  Saviour's  business  in  the 
world  to  bring  us  to  a  sense  of  our  inability, 
without  God's  assistance,  to  do  any  thing 
great  or  good;  he  therefore  told  Peter,  who 
thought  so  well  of  his  courage  and  fidelity, 
that  they  would  both  foil  him,  and  even  he 
should  oeny  him  thrice  that  very  night. 

'But  what  heart  can  conceive,  what 
tongue  utter  the  sequel?  Who  is  that 
yonder,  buffetted,  mocked,  and  spumed  ? 
Whom  do  they  drag  like  a  felon?  Whither 
do  they  carry  my  Lord,  my  King,  my  Sa- 
'tiour,  and  my  God  ?  And  will  he  die  to 
ex]riate  those  very  injuries?  See  where 
they  have  nailed  the  Lord  and  pver  of  liJfe! 
How  his  wounds  blacken,  his  bodv  writhes, 
and  heart  heaves  with  pttv  and  with  agony ! 
Oh  Almighty  sufferer,  look  down,  look 
down  from  thy  triumphant  infamy!  Lo, 
he  inclines  his  head  to  his  sacred  bosom  I 
Hark,  he  groans!  •  See,  he  expires!  The 
earth  trembles,  the  temple  rends,  the  rocks 
burst,  the  dead  arise.  Which  are  the 
quick?  Which  are  the  dead  ?  Sure  nature, 
all  nature  is  departing  with  her  Creator.' 

T. 
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Wbo  can  relate  nicb  woea  without  a  taatt 

The  tenth  book  of  Paradise  Lost  has  a 
greater  variety  vS  persons  in  it  than  any 


other  in  the  whole  poem,  'the  author, 
upon  the  winding  up  of  his  action,  intro- 
duces all  those  who  had  any  concern  in  it, 
and  shows  with  great  beauty  the  influence 
which  it  had  upon  each  of  them.  It  is  like 
the_  last  act  of  a  well-written  tragedy,  in 
which  all  who  had  a  part  in  it  are  generally 
drawn  up  before  the  audience,  and  repre- 
sented under  those  circumstances  in  which 
the  determination  of  the  action  places  them. 

I  shall  therefore  consider  this  book  nnder 
four  heads,  in  relation  to  the  celestial,  the 
infernal,  the  human,  and  the  imaginary 
persons,  who  have  their  respective  parts 
allotted  in  it. 

To  begin  with  the  celestial  persons:  the 
guardian  angels  of  Paradise  are  described 
as  returning  to  heaven  upon  the  fall  of  man, 
in  order  to  approve  their  vig^ance;  their 
arrival,  their  manner  of  reception,  with 
the  sorrow  which  apfieared  in  themselves, 
and  in  those  spirits  who  are  said  to  rejoice 
at  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  are  very  finely 
laid  together  in  the  following  lines: 

l^into  heaVn  ttma  Paradlae  in  haate 
Td'  angalic  guanla  aaeended,  muts  and  >ad 
For  man  ;  for  of  Ilia  ataic  by  thia  Ibey  knew ; 
Mucli  wond'rinf  laow  tin  aubtle  flend  had  atoi'n 
Entranee  umeen.    Boon  aa  th'  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arriv'd  at  beaven  gale,  diapleaa'd 
All  wen  who  beard;  dim  ladneaa  did  not  apart 
That  time  celeatial  TipafeB  ;  yet  mixt 
With  pity,  Tlolnled  not  their  Mist. 
Abont  ttie  new  arriT'd,  in  multitudaa 
Th'  etiiersa]  people  ran  to  bear  and  know 
How  all  befel.    They  towards  the  throne  aapieme 
Aocountoble  made  ba«te.  to  make  appear 
With  rif  fateoiig  plea,  their  utnioot  vixilanoe. 
And  eaeily  approved ;  when  the  Most  lligh 
Eternal  Father,  (Vom  bis  secret  cloud 
Amidst,  in  thunder  utter'd  tbas  hie  voice. 

The  same  Divine  Person,  who  in  the 
foregoing  parts  of  this  poem  interceded  for 
our  first  parents  before  their  fall,  over- 
threw the  rebel  angels,  and  created  the 
world,  is  now  represented  as  descending  to 
Paradise,  and  pronouncing  sentence  upon 
the  three  offenders.  The  cool  of  the  even- 
ing being  a  circumstance  with  which  holy 
writ  introduces  this  great  scene,  it  is  poeti- 
cally described  by  our  author,  who  has  also 
kept  reli^oosly  to  the  form  of  words  in 
which  the  three  several  sentences  were 
passed  upon  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent 
He  has  rather  chosen  to  neglect  the  nu- 
merousness  of  his  verse,  than  to  deviate 
from  those  speeches  which  are  recorded  on 
this  great  occaaon.  The  guilt  and  confii- 
sion  of  our  first  parents,  standing  naked 
before  their  judge,  is  touched  with  great 
beauty.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Sin  and  Death 
into  the  works  of  creation,  the  Almighty  is 
again  introduced  as  spealdng  to  his  angels 
that  surrounded  him. 

*  floe  I  with  what  heat  these  doga  of  bell  adranoe. 
To  waste  and  bavoc  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fiiir  and  good  created,'  tut. 

The  following  passage  is  formed  upon 
that  glorious  image  in  holy  writ,  which 
compares  the  voice  of  an  innumerable  host 
of  ang^s  uttering  hallelujahs,  to  the  voice 
of  mighty  thunderings,  or  of  many  waters: 
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lie  cndeA,  tad  tbk  hnVnly  mdleiiee  loud 
ftuDf  ballelujah.  w  the  louiid  of  leai, 
Tbroof  b  multitude  tlut  ninf :  '  Juit  m  tbj  waji, 
Richteoua  are  tbjr  decreet  in  all  thy  worfce. 
Who  can  eitenncte  tbee  r 

Though  the  author,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  poem,  and  particularly  in  the  book 
we  are  now  examining,  has  inrante  allusions 
to  places  of  Scripture,  I  have  only  taken 
notice  in  my  remarks  of  such  as  are  of  a 
poetical  nature,  and  which  are  woven  with 
treat  beauty  into  the  body  of  his  fable. 
Of  this  kind  is  that  passt^  in  the  present 
book,  where,  describing  Sin  as  marching 
through  the  works  of  nature,  be  adds, 

^BeUod  her  Deatk 

Cloae  Anowinf  pace  for  pue,  not  awimlad  jret 
On  Ui  fale  hoiie 

WUch  alludes  to  that  passage  in  Scripture 
•o  wonderfully  poetical,  and  terrifying  to 
the  imagination r  'And  I  looked,  and  be- 
hold, a  pale  horse,  and  his  name  that  sat 
«n  him  was  Death,  and  HeU  followed  with 
him:  and  power  was  ^ven  unto  them  over 
the  fborth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with 
tword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with  sickness, 
and  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth.'  Under 
this  first  head  of  celestial  persons  we  must 
Ckewise  take  notice  of  the  command  which 
the  angels  received,  to  produce  the  several 
chan^  in  nature,  and  sully  the  beauty  of 
creation.  Accordm^y  they  are  represent- 
ed as  infecting  the  stars  and  {danets  with 
malignait  inonences,  weakening  the  light 
of  the  sun,  bringing  down  the  winter  into 
the  milder  regions  of  nature,  planting  winds 
and  stoims  in  several  ouarters  of  the  skjr, 
storing  the  clouds  wim  thunder,  and,  m 
short,  perverting  the  whole  frame  of  the 
universe  to  the  condition  of  its  criminal  in- 
habitants. As  this  is  a  noble  incident  in 
the  poem,  the  following  lines,  in  which  we 
see  the  angels  heaving  up  the  earth,  and 
facing  it  in  a  different  pcsture  to  the  sun 
from;  what  it  had  before  the  fall  of  man,  is 
conceived  with  that  sublime  imagination 
which  was  so  peculiar  to  this  great  author: 

*  abiM  n;  he  bM  his  angeli  torn  aakaeea 
The  polea  of  eaith  twice  leo  degreae  and  more 
tnm  the  nin't  axle ;  tbejr  with  labour  paah'd 
ObUqUe  the  oenMe  globe, 

We  are  in  the  second  place  to  ccmaider 
the  infernal  agents  under  the  view  which 
Milton  has  given  us  of  them  in  this  txx^ 
It  is  observedr  by  those  who  would  set  forth 
the  greatness  of  Virgil's  plan,  that  he  con- 
ducts his  reader  through  all  the  parts  of  the 
earth  which  were  ^scovered  in  his  time. 
Ana,  AMca,  and  Europe,  are  the  several 
scenes  of  his  &ble.  The  plan  of  Milton's 
poem  is  of  an  infinitely  greater  extent,  and 
fills  the  mind  with  many  more  astonishing 
drcamstances.  Satan,  iiaving  surromidea 
the  earth  seven  times,  depwrts  at  length 
from  Paradise.  We  then  see  him  steering 
his  course  among  the  constellations;  anc^ 
after  having  traversed  the  whole  creation, 
pursuing  his  voyage  through  the  chaos,  and 
CBteriag  into  Us  own  infernal  donunioBs, 


'  His  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  oi 
fallen  angels  is  worked  up  with  circum- 
stances which  give  a  delightful  surprise  tc 
the  reader;  but  there  is  no  incident  in  the 
whde  poem  which  does  this  more  than  the 
transformation  of  the  whole  audience,  that 
follows  the  accoont  their  leader  gives  them 
of  his  expedition.  The  gradual  change  of 
Satan  himself  is  described  after  Ovid's 
manner,  and  may  vie  with  any  of  those  cele- 
brated transformatians  which  are  looked 
upon  as  the  piost  beautiful  parts  in  that 
poet's  works.  Milton  never  fiuls  of  im- 
proving his  own  hints,  and  bestowing  tbr 
last  finishing  touches  in  every  incident  which 
isadmittedmtohispoem.  The  unexpected 
hiss  which  arises  in  this  episode,  the  aimen- 
sions  and  bulk  of  Satan  so  much  superior  to 
those  of  the  infernal  spirits  who  lay  under 
the  same  transformation^  with  the  annval 
change  which  they  are  supposed  to  suffer, 
are  instances  of  this  kind.  The  beauty  at 
the  dictim  is  very  remarkable  in  this  whole 
episode,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  sixth 
papier'of  these  remarks  the  great  judgment 
with  which  it  was  contrived. 

.  The  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  hu- 
man persodR,  come  next  under  our  con- 
sideration. MiltMi's  art  is  no  where  more 
shown,  than  in  his  conducting  the  parts  of 
these  our  first  parents.  The  repKsentatioo 
he  g^ves  of  them,  without  fuafying  the 
story,  is  wonderfully  contrived  to  influence 
the  reader  with  pity  and  compasaon  to- 
wards them.  Though  Adam  inT<dves  the 
whole  spedes  in  misery,  his  crime  proceeds 
from  a  weakness  which  every  man  is  in- 
clined to  pardon  and  commiserate,  as  it 
seems  ratnier  the  frailty  of  human  natnie, 
than  of  the  person  who  ofiended.  Every 
one  is  apt  to  excuse  a  &ult  which  he  him- 
sdf  minit  have  fallen  into.  It  was  the  ex- 
cess of  love  for  Eve  that  ruined  Adam  and 
his  posterity.  I  need  not  add,  that  the  *n- 
tfaor  is  justified  in  this  particular  by  rnsny 
of  the  fathers,  and  the  most  orthodox  wri- 
ters. Miltrai  has  by  this  means  filled  a 
great  part  of  hia  poem  with  that  kind  of 
writing  wfakh  the  French  critica  call  the 
tendre,  and  which  is  in  a  particular  maimer 
engaeing  to  all  s<»ts  of  rmders. 

A<UHn  and  Eve,  in  the  book  we  are  now 
considering,  are  likewise  drawn  with  such 
sentiments  as  do  not  only  interest  the  reader 
in  their  af&ictitHis,  but  r^se  in  him  the  most 
melting  passions  of  humanity  and  com- 
miseration. When  Adam  sees  the  several 
changes  of  nature  produced  about  him,  he 
appears  in  a  disorder  of  mind  notable  to 
one  who  had  forfdted  both  his  innocence 
and  his  happiness:  he  is  filled  with  horror, 
remorse,  despur;  in  the  angi^sh  of  his 
heart  he  expoatalates  with  his  Creator  for 
having  given  him  an  unasked  existence: 

'  DM  I  nqaeat  thae.  Maker,  fVnn  my  elaj 
To  mould  me  ma>t  Did  I  aoHeit  thee 
rron  darkneaa  tofrooiole  me}  or  hen  plat* 
In  tUa  delieiaua  garden  t  Aa  my  will 
eoanurll  Bol  (•  agr  Wail  twen  bat  si(k* 
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Aad  eqiul  tondan  me  to  my  dnit, 
Deuroui  to  mign,  and  noder  b«ck 
All  I  leoehr'd.' 

He  immediately  after  recovers  from  his 
presoinption,  owns  his  doom  to  be  just,  and 
b^  that  the  death  which  is  threat^ied  him 
may  be  inflicted  on  him: 
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-Why  delaya 


Rii  band  to  axeeula  what  hit  decree 
Flz'd  on  this  day  7  Why  do  I  over-live  T 
Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  leuthen'd  oat 
To  deathlan  pain  ?  How  gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  Knienoe,  aid  he  earth 
Inaeniible!  how  flad  would  lay  me  down, 
A*  in  my  roother'a  lap!  There  (hould  I  reat 
And  deep  aeeue;  hie  dreadCil  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears :  no  fear  of  worae 
To  ne,  and  to  my  ompring,  would  tomanf  ma 
With  cruel  eipectation.* 

This  whole  speech  is  full  of  the  like  emo- 
tion, and  variea  with  all  those  sentiments 
which  we  may  suppose  natural  to  a  mind  so 
broken  and  disturoed.  I  must  not  omit  that 
eeneroos  concern  which  our  first  &ther 
■hows  in  it  for  his  posterity,  and  which  is  so 
pr(q>er  to  affect  the  reader: 

■ Hide  me  from  the  fiue 

Of  God,  whom  to  behold  wai  then  my  height 
Of  hapiiineml  yet  well,  ifbere  would  end 
The  miiery:  I  deeerved  it,  and  would  bear 
My  own  deiervinga:  but  thia  will  noteervs; 
All  thai  I  eat,  or  drink,  or  aball  beget, 
b  propagated  evne.    O  voice  once  Deard 
Deiightfully,  "  laereaee  and  mttUipty:" 
Now  death  to  hearl- 


-In  me  all 


Posterity  atandi  curat  I  Fair  nttrlmony, 
That  I  muit  leave  ye,  aonal  O  were  I  able 
To  waite  it  all  myaeIC  and  leave  yoa  nonal 
Bo  dioiniierited,  how  would  you  bieaa 
Me,  now  your  cufae  I  Ah,  why  itaould  all  mankind. 
For  one  man'a  fhult,  tfana  guiltleae  be  condenm'd 
If  guilUeaaf  Bat  f^om  me  what  can  proceed 
But  an  corrupt  r 

Who  can  afterwards  beh(M  the  father  of 
mankind,  extended  upon  the  earth,  utter- 
ing his  midnight  complaints,  bewailing  his 
existence,  and  wishing  for  death,  without 
sympathizing  with  him  in  his  distress? 

Thu*  Adam  to  himaelf  lamented  load 
Throogh  the  itill  night;  not  now  (ai  era  man  teU) 
Wholeaome,  and  cool,  and  mild,  but  with  black  air. 
Accompanied  with  dampa  and  dreadAil  gloom ; 
WMeh  to  Ma  evil  conaeience  represented 
AU  thinga  with  double  terror.    On  the  ground 
Outatreteh'd  he  lay ;  on  the  cold  ground!  and  oft 
Cors'd  hie  creation;  death  ai  oft  acciA'd 
Of  lardy  eiecution.' ■ 

The  i>art  of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  less 
passionate,  and  apt  to  sway  the  reader  in 
her  favour.  She  is  represented  with  great 
tenderness  as  approaching  Adam,  but  is 
spmm^  from  him  with  a  spirit  of  upbrud- 
Ing  and  indignation,  conformable  to  the  na- 
ture cxf  man,  whose  pasaons  had  now  gained 
the  dominion  over  mm.  The  following  pas- 
sage, wherrin  she  is  described  as  renewing 
her  addressed  to  him,  with  the  whole  speech 
that  follows  it,  have  something  in  them  ex- 
qtuately  moving  and  pathetic: 

Be  added  not,  and  fVom  her  tum'd :  kut  Eve, 
Not  ao  repuls'd,  with  tears  that  oeaa'd  not  flowing, 
And  tresaes  all  disordcr'd,  at  his  feet 
Fell  bumble ;  and  embracing  them  besought 
Hia  peace,  and  thua  proceewd  in  her  plaint: 
■Poraake  me  not  thus,  Adam!  Witness  Heav'n 
What  love  sincere,  and  reVirenoe  in  ny  breast 
I  bear  thee  and  unweeting  have  ofikndsd. 


Unhappily  deoeiv*dI  Thy  somliant 

I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees.    Bereave  ne  not 

(Whereon  I  live ;)  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 

Thy  eottnaal  in  ibis  atteimost  distress. 

My  only  strength,  and  stay!  Forlorn  of  thee. 

Whither  shall  I  beuke  me!  wliere  subsist  7 

While  yet  we  live  (scarce  one  short  hour  perhapa) 

Between  oa  two  let  lliem  be  peace.'  te. 

Adam's  reconcilement  to  her  is  worked 
up  in  the  same  spirit  of  tenderness.  Eve 
anerwards  proposes  to  her  husband,  in  the 
blindness  oi  her  despair,  that  to  prevent 
their  guilt  from  descending  upon  posterity, 
they  should  resolve  to  live  childless;  or,  if 
that  could  not  be  done,  they  should  setJc 
their  own  deaths  by  violent  methods. 
As  these  sentiments  naturally  engage  the 
reader  to  regard  the  mother  of  mankind 
with  more  than  ordinary  commiseration, 
they  likewise  contain  a  very  fine  moral 
I'he  resolution  of  dying  to  end  our  miseries 
does  not  show  such  a  degree  of  magnanimity 
as  a  resolution  to  bear  tiiem,  and  submit  to 
the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Our  ati- 
thw  has,  therefore,  with  great  delicacy,  re- 
presented Eve  as  entertaining  tiiis  thought, 
and  Adam  as  disapproviBg  it 

We  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the 
imaginary  persons,  or  Deal^  and  Sin,  who 
act  a  large  {mrt  in  this  book.  Stich  beauti- 
fiil  extenided  allegories  are  certainlv  some 
of  the  finest  compositions  of  genras;  out,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  are  not  ^reeable 
to  the  nature  of  a  heroic  poem.  This  of  Si» 
and  Death  is  very  exquisite  in  its  kind,  if 
not  considered  as  a  part  of  such  a  woit 
The  truths  containea  in  it  are  so  clear  and 
open,  that  I  shall  not  lose  time  in  explain- 
ing them;  but  shall  only  observe,  that  a 
reader,  who  knows  the  strenrth  of  the 
English  twigne,  will  be  amazed  to  think 
how  the  poet  could  find  such  apt  words  and 
phrases  to  describe  the  actions  of  those  two 
imaginary  persons,  and  particulariy  in  that 

eart  where  Death  is  exhibited  as  forming  a 
ridge  over  the  chaos;  a  work  suitable  to 
the  genius  of  Milton. 

^ce  the  subject  I  am  upon  ^ves  me  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  more  at  lai^  of 
suut  shadowy  and  imaginary  p>ersons  as 
may  be  introduced  into  heroic  poems,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  explain  myself  in  a  mat- 
ter whicn  is  curious  m  its  kind,  and  which 
none  of  the  critics  h^me  treated  of.  It  is 
certain  Homer  and  Virgil  are  fiill  of  ima- 
ginary persons,  who  are  very  beautiful  in 
poetry,  when  mey  are  just  shown  without 
oeing  engaged  in'  any  series  of  action.  Ho- 
mer, indeed,  represents  sleep  as  a  person, 
and  ascribes  a  short  part  to  him  in  his  Iliad; 
but  we  must  consider,  that  though  we  now 
re«ird  such  a  person  as  entirely  shadowy 
and  unsubstantial,  the  heathens  made  sta- 
tues of  him,  placed  him  in  their  temples, 
and  looked  upon  him,  as  a  real  deity.  When 
Homer  m^es  use  of  other  such  allegorical 
persons,  it  is  only  in  short  expressions, 
wUch  convey  an  ordinary  thought  to  the 
mind  in  the  most  pleaang  manner,  and  may 
rather  be  looked  upon  as  poetical  phrases. 
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than  allegorical  descriptions.  Instead  of 
telling  us  that  men  naturally  fly  when  they 
arc  terrified,  he  introduces  the  persons  <n 
Flight  and  Fear,  who  he  tells  us,  are  in- 
separable companions.  Instead  of  saying 
that  the  time  was  come  when  Apollo  ought 
to  have  received  bis  recompence,  he  tells 
us  that  the  Hours  brought  him  his  reward. 
Instead  of  describing  the  effects  which 
Minerva's  «gis  produced  in  battle,  he  tells 
us  that  the  orims  of  it  were  encompassed 
by  Terror,  Rout,  Discord,  Fury,  Pursuit, 
Massacre,  and  Death.  In  the  same  figure 
of  speaking,  he  represents  Victory  as  fol- 
lowmg  Diomedes;  Discord  as  the  mother 
of  funerals  and  mourning;  Venus  as  dressed 
by  the  Graces;  Bellona  as  wearing  Terror 
and  Consternation  like  a  garment.  I  might 
give  several  other  instances  out  of  Homer,  as 
well  as  a  great  many  out  of  Virgil.  Milton 
has  likewise  very  often  made  use  of  the 
same  way  of  speaking,  as  where  he  tells  us 
that  Victory  sat  <yn  the  right  hand  of  the 
Messiah,  when  he  marched  forth  against 
the  rebel  angels;  that,  at  the  riang  of  the 
sun,  the  Hours  unbarred  the  gates  of  light; 
that  Discord  was  the  daughter  of  Sin.  _  Of 
the  same  nature  are  those  expressions, 
where,  describing  the  singing  of  the  night- 
ingale, he  adds.  'Silence  was  pleased;'  and 
upon  the  Messiah's  bidding  peace  to  the 
chaos,  'Confusion  heard  his  voice.'  I  might 
add  innumerable  instances  of  our  poet's 
writing  in  this  beautiful  figure.  It  is  plain 
that  these  I  have  mentioned,  in  which  per- 
sons of  an  imaginary  nature  are  introduced, 
are  such  short  allegfories  as  are  not  designed 
to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  but  only 
to  convey  particular  circumstances  to  the 
reader,  after  an  unusual  and  entertaining 
manner.  But  when  such  persons  are  intro- 
duced as  principal  actors,  and  eng^ied  in  a 
series  of  adventures,  they  take  too  much 
upon  them,  and  are  by  no  means  proper  for 
an  heroic  poem,  which  ought  to  appear 
credible  in  its  principal  parts,  I  cannot 
forbear  therefore  thinking,  that  Sin  and 
Death  are  as  improper  agents  in  a  work  of 
this  nature,  as  Strength  and  Necessity  in 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  jSschylus,  who  re- 

P resented  those  two  persons  nailing  down 
rometheus  to  a  roct;  for  which  ne  has 
been  justly  censuriM  by  the  greatest  critics. 
I  do  not  know  any  imaginary  person  made 
use  of  in  a  more  sublime  manner  of  thinking 
than  that  in  one  of  the  prophets,  who,  de- 
scribing God  as  descending  from  heaven, 
and  visiting  the  sins  of  mankind,  adds  that 
dreadful  circumstance,  'Before  him  went 
the  Pestilence,'  It  is  certain  this  ima^narv 
person  might  have  been  described  in  all 
her  purple  spots.  The  Fever  might  have 
marched  before  her.  Pain  might  have  stood 
at  her  right  band,  Phrensy  on  her  left,  and 
Death  in  her  rear.  She  miglit  have  been 
introduced  as  gliding  down  from  the  tail  of 
a  comet,  or  darted  upon  the  earth  in  a  flash 
of  lightning.  She  might  have  tainted  the 
atmosphere  with  her  breath.    The  very 


glaring  of  her  eyes  might  have  scattered 
infection.  But  I  believe  every  reader  will 
think,  that  in  such  sublime  writings  the 
mentioning  of  her,  as  it  is  done  in  Scripture, 
has  something  in  it  more  just,  as  well  as 
great,  than  all  that  the  most  fancifiil  poet 
could  have  bestowed  upon  her  in  the  rich- 
ness of  his  imag^tion.  L.* 
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^-^— DMi|IR«lilloco.     Ar.  Od.  zli.  Lib.  4.  lit 
TU  jojooi  IbHy  Uiat  nnbendi  tbe  mind.— Andi. 

Charles  Lillt  attended  me  the  other 
day,  and  made  me  a  present  of  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,  on  which  is  delineated  a 
pavement  in  Mosaic  work,  lately  discover- 
ed at  Stunsfield  near  Woodstock,  t  A  person 
who  has  so  much  the  gif^  of  speech  as  Mr. 
Lilly,  and  can  carry  on  a  discourse  withoat 
a  reply,  had  great  opportunity  on  that  oc- 
casion to  expatiate  upon  so  fine  a  pi^  of 
antiquity.  Among  other  things,  I  remem- 
ber he  gave  me  his  opinion,  which  he  drew 
from  the  ornaments  of  the  work,  that  this 
was  the  floor  of  a  room  dedicated  to  Mirth 
and  Concord.  Viewing  this  work,  made 
my  fancy  run  over  the  many  gay  expres- 
^ons  I  have  read  in  ancient  authors,  which 
contained  invitations  to  lay  aride  care  and 
anxiety,  and  give  a  loose  to  that  pleasing 
forgetndness  wherein  men  put  off  their 
characters  of  business,  and  enjoy  thdrvery 
selves.  These  hours  were  usually  pasted 
in  rooms  adorned  for  that  purpose,  and  set 
out  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  objects  all 
around  the  company  glajddened  their  hearts; 
which,  jomed  to  the  cheerful  looks  (A  well- 
chosen  and  agreeable  friends,  gave  new 
vigour  to  the  sury,  produced  the  latent  fee 
of  the  modest,  ^id  gave  grace  to  the  slow 
humour  of  the  reserved.  A  judidous  mix- 
ture of  such  company,  crowned  with  dup- 
lets of  flowers,  and  the  whole  apartmoit 
glittering  with  gay  lights,  cheered  with  a 
profusion  of  roses,  artificial  falls  of  water, 
and  intervals  of  soft  notes  to  songs  rf  love 
and  wine,  suspended  the  cares  ra  human 
life,  and  made  a  festival  of  mutual  kind- 
ness. Such  parties  of  pleasure  as  these, 
and  the  reports  of  the  agreeable  passage* 
in  their  jollities,  have  in  all  ages  awakemed 
the  dull  part  of  mankind  to  pretend  to 
mirth  and  good  humour,  without  capacity 
for  such  entertainments;  for  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  there  are  a  hundred  men 
fit  for  any  employment,  to  one  who  is  capa- 
ble of  passing  a  night  in  company  of  the 
first  taste,  without  shocking  any  member 
of  the  society,  overrating  nis  own  part 
of  the  conversation,  but  equally  receiving 


•  Tbe  onuina)  motto  to  tbit  pafer  wal  Ika  oaM  ■ 
that  now  {nflxul  to  No.  S79. 

Bcddcn  nenone  Kit  eonTeateotia  cakgne.        

Jbr.  Jtn  i<M(.  T.  m 
To  «aeb  character  he  (iTea  what  beat  beflu. 
t  See  Gough'a  British  Topocrajth;,  roL  ii. »  K 
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and  contributing  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
"whole  company.  When  one  conaiden  such 
cdlections  of  companions  in  past  times,  and 
such  as  one  mieht  name  in  the  present  age, 
■with  how  much  spleen  must  a  man  needs 
reflect  upon  the  awkward  gaiety  of  those 
who  affect  the  frolic  with  an  ill  grace !  I 
have  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  mine, 
■who  desires  me  to  admonish  all  loud,  mis- 
chievous, airy,  dull  companions,  that  they 
are  mistaken  in  what  they  call  a  frolic 
Irregularity  in  itself  is  not  what  creates 
pleasure  and  mirth;  but  to  see  a  roan,  who 
Kno'ws  what  rule  and  decency  are,  descend 
from  them  agreeably  in  our  compai^r,  is 
what  denominates  him  a  pleasant  compa- 
nion. Instead  of  that,  you  find  many  whose 
mirth  consists  only  in  doing  things  which 
do  not  become  them,  with  a  secret  con- 
sciousness that  all  the  world  knows  they 
know  better:  to  this  is  always  added  some- 
thing mischievous  to  themselves  ot  others. 
I  have  heard  of  some  very  merry  fellows 
among  whom  the  frolic  was  started,  and 
pa^ed  by  a  great  majority,  that  every  man 
•hould  immediately  draw  a  tooth:  after 
■which  they  have  gone  in  a  body  and  smoked 
a  c^er.  The  same  company,  at  another 
night,  has  each  roan  burned  his  cravat; 
and  one  perhaps,  whose  estate  would  bear 
it,  has  thrown  a  long  wig  and  hat  into  the 
same  fire.  Thus  they  have  jested  them- 
selves stark-naked,  and  run  into  the  streets 
and  frighted  women  very  successfully. 
There  is  no  inhabitant  of  any  standing  in 
Covent  Garden,  but  can  tell  you  a  hun- 
dred good  humours,  where  people  have 
come  rtOF  with  a  little  bloodshed,  and  yet 
scoured  all  the  ■witty  hours  of  the  night  I 
know  a  gentleman  that  has  several  wounds 
in  the  head  by  watch-poles,  and  has  been 
thrice  run  through  the  body,  to  carry  on  a 
good  jest.  He  is  very  old  for  a  man  of  so 
much  good  humour;  out  to  this  day  he  is 
seldom  merry  but  he  has  occasion  to  be 
valiant  at  the  same  time.  But,  by  the  fa- 
vour of  these  gentlemen,  I  am  humbljr  of 
opinion,  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  witty 
man,  and  never  offend  one  statute  of  this 
kingdom,  not  excepting  that  of  stabbing. 

The  writers  of  plays  have  what  they  call 
imitr  of  time  and  place,  to  give  a  justness 
to  their  representation;  and  it  wcnUd  not 
be  amiss  if^  all  who  pretend  to  be  compa- 
nions would  confine  their  actions  to  the 
place  of  meeting;  for  a  frolic  carried  far- 
ther may  be  better  performed  by  other 
animals  than  men.  It  is  not  to  rid  much 
ground,  or  do  much  mischief,  that  should 
denominate  a  pleasant  fellow;  but  that  is 
truly  frolic  which  is  the  play  of  the  mind, 
and  consists  of  various  and  unforced  sallies 
of  imagination.  Festivity  of  spirit  is  a  very 
uncommon  talent,  and  must  proceed^  from 
an  assemblage  of  agreeable  qualities  in  the 
same  person.  There  are  some  few  whom 
I  think  peculiarly  happy  in  it,  but  it  is  a 
talent  one  cannot  name  in  a  man,  especially 
wheo  one  considers,  that  it  is  never  very 


gratefiil  but  where  it  is  regarded  by  Wm 
who  possesses  it  in  the  second  place.  The 
best  man  that  I  know  of,  for  heightening 
the  revel  gaiety  of  a  company,  is  Estcourt, 
whose  jovial  humour  diffuses  itself  from 
the  highest  person  at  an  entertainment  to 
the  meanest  waiter.  Merry  tales,  accom- 
panied with  apt  gestures  and  lively  repre- 
sentations of  circumstances  and  persons, 
beguile  the  gravest  mind  into  a  consent  to 
be  as  humourous  as  himself.  Add  to  this, 
that  when  a  man  is  in  his  good  graces,  he 
has  a  minuckry  that  does  not  debase  the 
person  he  represents;  but  which,  taking 
from  the  gravity  of  the  character,  adds  to 
the  agreeaSleness  of  it  This  pleasant  fel- 
low gives  one  some  idea  of  the  ancient 
pantomime,  who  is  sud  to  have  given  the 
audience,  in  dumb-show,  an  exact  idea  of 
any  character  or  pasaon,  or  an  intelligible 
relation  of  any  public  occurrence,  with  no 
other  expression  than  that  of  his  looks  and 
gestures.  If  all  who  have  been  obUged  to 
these  talents  in  Estcourt  will  be  at  Love 
for  Love  to-morrow  night,  they  will  but 
pay  him  what  they  owe  him,  at  so  easy  a 
rate  as  being  present  at  a  play  which  no- 
body would  omit  seeing,  that  had,  or  had 
not,  ever  seen  it  before.  T. 
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Torra  Icsna  lapam  sequitur,  lupus  i|iw  eapellani ; 
Flonntcm  cylianm  wqaitur  lucira  eapella. 

FiTg.tia.yi.  fa 
Liont  Uia  woItm,  «uI  wo|t«<  tba  kidt  pinue. 
The  kidi  tweet  thyme,— and  atiU  I  follow  you. 

Warlat. 

As  we  were  at  the  club  last  night,  I  ob- 
served that  my  old  friend  Sir  Roger,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom,  sat  very  silent, 
and,  instead  of  minding  what  was  said  by 
the  coropaay,  was  whistling  to  himself  in 
a  very  thoughtful  mood,  and  playing  with 
a  cork.  I  jogged  Sir  Andrew  Freeport, 
who  sat  between  us;  and,  as  we  were  both 
observing  him  we  saw  the  knight  shake 
his  head,  and  heard  him  say  to  himself, 
•  A  foolish  woman!  I  can't  believe  it'  Sir 
Andrew  gave  him  a  gentle  pat  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  offered  to  lay  hun  a  bottle  of 
wine  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  widow. 
My  old  friend  started,  and,  recovering  out 
of  his  brown  study,  told  Sir  Andrew,  that 
once  in  his  lifie  he  had  been  in  the  right 
In  short,  after  some  little  hesitation.  Sir 
Roger  told  us  in  the  fulness  of  his  heut, 
that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from  his 
steward,  which  acquainted  him  that  his  old 
rival  and  antagonist  in  the  country.  Sir  Da- 
vid Dundnim,  had  been  making  a  ■visit  to- 
the  widow.  '  However,'  says  Sir  Roger, 
'  I  can  never  think  that  she  will  have  a 
man  that's  half  a  year  older  than  I  am,  and 
a  noted  republican  into  the  bargain.' 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  looks  upon  love 
as  his  particular  province,  interrupting  our 
friend  with  a  jaimtv  laugh,  '1  thought, 
knight,'  said  he,   'thou  hadst  lived  loag 
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enough  in  the  world  not  to  pin  thjr  happinen 
upon  one  that  is  a  woman  and  a  widow.  I 
think  tliat,  without  vanity,  I  may  pretend 
to  know  as  much  of  the  female  world  as 
any  man  in  Great  Britain;  though  the 
chief  of  my  knowledge  connsts  in  this,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  known.'  Will  imme- 
diately, with  his  usual  fluency,  rambled 
into  an  account  of  his  own  amours.  '  I  am 
now,'  says  he,  'upon  the  verge  of  fifty.' 
(though  'by  the  way  we  all  knew  he  was 
turned  of  three-score.)  '  You  may  easily 
guess,*  continued  Will,  <that  I  have  not 
fived  so  long  in  the  world  without  having 
had  some  thoughts  of  settling  in  it,  as  the 
phrase  is.  To  tell  you  truly,  I  have  several 
times  tried  my  fortune  that  way,  though  I 
cannot  much  boast  of  my  success. 

'  I  made  my  first  addresses  to  a  young 
lady  in  the  country;  but,  when  I  thought 
thinp  were  pretty  well  drawing  to  a  con- 
clusion, her  nther  happening  to  hear  that 
I  had  formerly  boarded  with  a  surgeon,  the 
old  put  forbade  me  his  house,  and  within  a 
fortnight  after  married  his  daughter  to  a 
fox-hunter  in  the  neighbourhood. 

<  I  made  my  next  application  to  a  iridow, 
and  attacked  her  so  briskly,  that  I  thought 
myself  within  a  fortnight  of  her.  As  I 
waited  upon  her  one  morning,  she  told  me, 
that  she  intended  to  keep  her  ready-money 
and  jointure  in  her  own  nand,  and  desired 
me  to  call  upon  her  attorney  in  Lyon's-Inn, 
who  would  adjust  with  me  what  it  was 
proper  for  me  to  add  to  it  I  was  so  re- 
Dufied  by  this  overture,  that  I  never  inquired 
either  for  her  or  her  attorney  afterwards. 

♦  A  few  months  after,  I  addressed  myself 
to  a  young  lady  who  was  an  only  daugnter, 
and  of  a  good  family.  I  danced  with  her  at 
several  balls,  squeezed  her  by  the  hand, 
said  soft  things  to  her,  and,  in  short,  made 
no  doubt  of  her  heart;  and,  though  my  for- 
tune was  not  equal  to  hers,  I  was  in  hopes 
that  her  fond  father  would  not  deny  her  the 
tnan  she  had  fixed  her  affections  upon.  But 
as  I  went  one  day  to  the  house,  in  order  to 
break  the  matter  to  him,  I  found  the  whcde 
family  in  confusion,  and  heard  to  my 
unspeakable  surprise,  that  Miss  Jenny 
was  that  very  morning  run  away  with  the 
butler. 

'  I  then  courted  a  second  widow,  and  am 
at  a  loss  to  this  day  how  I  came  to  miss  her, 
for  she  had  often  commended  my  person 
and  behaviour.  Her  maid  indeed  told  me 
one  day,  that  her  mistress  said  she  never 
saw  a  gentleman  with  such  a  spindle  pair 
of  legs  as  Mr.  Honeycomb. 

'After  this  I  laid  siege  to  four  heiresses 
successively,  and,  being  a  handsome  young 
dog  in  those  days,  quickly  made  a  breach 
in  their  hearts,  but  I  don't  know  how  it 
came  to  pass,  though  I  seldom  failed  of 
getting  the  daughter's  consent,  I  could 
never  m  my  life  get  the  old  people  on  my 
nde. 

•  I  could  give  you  an  account  of  a  thousand 
other  unsucceadml  attempts,  particularly  of 


one  wluch  I  made  tome  years  rince  upon 
an  old  woman,  whom  I  hud  certainly  borne 
away  with  flying  coloius,  if  her  rdatioiis 
had  not  come  pouring  in  to  her  asastance 
from  all  parts  m  Engtand;  nay,  I  believe  I 
should  have  got  her  at  last,  had  not  riie 
been  carried  off  by  a  hard  frost' 

As  Will's  transitions  are  extremely  qiuck, 
he  turned  from  Sir  Roger,  and,  applying 
himself  to  me,  UAd  me  there  was  a  passage 
in  the  book  I  had  considered  last  Saturday, 
which  deserves  to  be  writ  in  letters  of  gold; 
and  taking  out  a  pocket  Milton,  read  the 
following  lines,  which  are  part  oE  one  of 
Adam's  speeches  to  Eve  after  the  &1L 


-Oh  I  wby  did  our 


Creator  wiiel  that  peopled  UgheM  heavca 

With  tpiriu  muculine,  create  at  la*t 

Tbit  noTeltjr  on  earth,  this  lUr  defect 

or  nature,  and  not  Ml  the  world  at  once 

With  men,  a<  angela,  wiihoot  feminine  t 

Or  And  aome  other  way  to  (enerale 

Mankind  )  Tbii  miKhiefbad  not  then  befhlTn, 

And  more  that  ahalf  befUl,  innumerable 

Diaturbance*  on  earth,  tbrouch  ftmala  aaarea. 

And  itniifht  eoiOunction  with  thii  kx:  fbr  aitber 

He  aball  never  And  out  At  mate ;  but  racb 

At  aome  miaftHtune  brSngi  him,  or  mMake ; 

Or  whom  be  wiihea  moat  aball  aeldom  fain. 

Through  her  perreraeneaa;  but  aball  aee  bar  gtiM'4 

By  a  fkr  worae :  or.  ifibe  love,  wilbbeM 

By  parenU ;  or  bii  taappieat  choice  too  late 

Bhall  meet,  already  link'd  and  wedlock  bound 

To  a  fell  adTeraary,  hia  bate  or  abame : 

Which  inSnite  calamity  Bball  eauae 

To  human  life,  and  bonseliold  peace  eooftnniL* 

Sir  Roger  .listened  to  this  passage  with 
great  attention;  and,  desiring  Mr.  Honey- 
comb to  fold  down  a  leaf  at  the  place,  and 
lend  him  his  book,  the  knight  put  it  up  in  his 
piocket,  and  told  us  that  he  would  read  over 
these  verses  again  before  he  went  to  bed. 

X. 


Na  360.]     Wednetday,  jifirilSS,  1712. 

Be  paapertate  taoenlea, 
Flui  poacente  fennt.       Btr.  Ep.  zriL  Lib.  I.  43L 

The  man  who  all  hit  wanu  conceala, 

Gaioa  more  than  be  who  all  bit  wania  rereala. 

I  HAVE  nothing  to  do  •mtti  the  bnaness  of 
this  day,  any  farther  than  affixing  the  piece 
of  Latin  on  the  head  of  my  paper;  which  I 
think  a  motto  not  unsuitable;  ance,  if  a- 
lence  of  our  poverty  is  a  recommendation, 
still  more  commendable  is  his  modesty  who 
conceals  it  by  a  decent  dress. 

'Mb.  Spectator, — ^There  is  an  evil 
under  the  sun,  which  has  not  yet  come 
within  your  speculation,  and  is  the  cen- 
sure, disesteem,  and  contempt,  which  some 
young  fellows  meet  with  from  particolar 
persons,  for  the  reasonable  metnods  thqr 
take  to  avoid  them  in  general.  This  is  by 
appearing  in  a  better  dress  than  may  seem 
to  a  relation  regularly  conastent  with  a 
small  fortune;  and  therefore  may  occasion 
a  judgment  of  a  suitable  extravagpance  in 
other  particulars;  but  the  disadvantage  with 
which  the  man  of  narrow  circumstances  acts 
and  speaks,  is  so  feelingly  set  forth  in  a  Itttie 
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book  called  the  Christian  Hero,  that  the 
appearing  to  be  otherwise  is  not  only  par- 
donable, but  necessary.  Every  one  knows 
the  hmry  of  conclusions  that  are  made  in 
contempt  of  a  person  that  appears  to  be 
calamitous;  which  makes  it  very  excusable 
to  prepare  Mie's  self  for  the  company  of 
those  that  are  of  a  superior  quality  and  for- 
tane,  by  appearing  to  be  in  a  better  condi 
tion  than  one  is,  so  far  as  such  appearance 
shall  not  make  us  really  of  worse. 

'  It  is  a  iustice  due  to  the  character  ot 
one  who  suffers  hard  reflections  from  any 
particular  person  upon  this  account,  that 
such  persms  would  mquire  into  his  manner 
of  spending  his  time;  <rf  which,  though  no 
farther  information  can  be  had  than  that 
he  remains  so  many  hours  in  his  chamber, 
yet  if  this  is  cleared,  to  imagine  that  a  rea- 
sonable creature,  wrong  with  a  narrow  lor 
tune,  does  not  make  the  best  use  of  this 
retirement,  would  beaconcluaonextremely 
uncharitable.  From  what  has,  or  will  be 
said,  I  hope  no  conseonence  can  be  extorted, 
implying,  that  I  would  have  any  young  fel- 
low spend  more  time  than  the  common 
leisure  which  his  stupes  require,  or  more 
money  than  his  fortune  br  allowance  may 
admit  of,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  acquaintance 
with  his  betters:  for  as  to  his  time,  the 
gross  of  that  ought  to  be  sacred  to  more 
substantial  acquisitions;  for  each  irrecove- 
rable moment  of  which  he  ought  to  believe 
he  stands  religiously  accountable.  As  to  his 
dress,  I  shall  engage  myself  no  farther  than 
in  the  modest  defence  of  two  plain  suits  a 
year:  for  being  perfectly  satisfied  in  Eu- 
trapelus's  contrivance  of  making  a  Mohock 
of  a  man,  by  presenting  him  with  laced  and 
embrmdered  suits,  I  would  by  no  means  be 
thought  to  controvert  the  conceit,  by  insi 
nuatmg  the  advanta^  of  foppery.  It  is  an 
assertion  which  admits  of  much  proof,  that 
a  stranger  of  tolerable  sense,  dr^sed  like  a 
gentleman,  will  be  better  recdved  by  those 
m  quality  above  lum,  than  one  of  much  bet- 
ter parts,  whose  dress  is  regulated  by  the 
rigid  notions  of  frugality.  A  man's  ap- 
pearance fells  within  the  censure  of  every 
one  that  sees  him;  his  parts  and  learning 
▼ery  few  are  judges  of;  and  even  upon  these 
few  they  cannot  at  first  be  well  mtruded; 
for  policy  and  good-breeding  will  counsel 
him  to  be  reserved  among  strangers,  and  to 
support  himself  only  by  the  common  spirit 
of  conversation.  Indeed  among  the  injudi- 
cious, the  words,  "delicacy,  idiom,  fine 
images,  structure  of  periods,  genius,  fire," 
and  the  rest,  made  use  of  with  a  frugal  and 
comely  gravity,  will  mainttun  the  figure  ot 
immense  reading,  and  the  depth  of  criti 
cism. 

'All  gentlemen  of  fortune,  at  least  the 
young  and  middle-aged,  are  apt  to  pride 
themselves  a  little  too  much  upon  their 
dress,  and  consequently  to  value  others  in 
some  measure  upon  the  same  considera- 
tion. With  what  confusion  is  a  man  of 
figure  obliged  to  return  the  civilities  of  the 
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hat  to  a  persoQ  whose  air  and  attire  hardly 
entitie  hfm  to  it!  for  whom  nevertheless  the 
other  has  a  particular  esteem,  though  he  is 
ashamed  to  have  it  challenged  in  so  public 
a  manner.    It  must  be  allowed,  that  any 
young  fellow  that  affects  to  dress  and  appear 
genteelly,might  with  artificial  management, 
save  ten  pounds  a-year;  as  instead  of  fine 
holland  he  might  mourn  in  sack-cloth,  and 
in  other  particulars  be  prof>ortionably  shab- 
by: but  of  what  service  would  this  sum  be 
to  avert  any  misfortune,  whilst  it  would 
leave  him  deserted  by  the  little  good  ac- 
quaintance he  has,  ana  prevent  his  gaining 
any  Other?    As  the  appearance  of  an  easy 
fortune  is  necessary  towards  making  one,  I 
don't  know  but  it  mig;ht  be  of  advant^e 
sometimes  to  throw  mto  one's  discourse 
certain  exclamations  about  bank  stock,  and 
to  show  a  marvellous  surprise  upon  its  foU, 
as  well  as  the  most  affected  triumph  upon 
its  rise.    The  veneration  and  respect  whick 
the  practice  of  all  ages  has  preserved  to 
appearances,  without  doubt  suggested  to 
our  tradesmen  that  wise  and  politic  custom, 
to  apply  and  recommend  themselves  to  the 
public  oy  all  those  decorations  upon  their 
sign-posts  and  houses  which  the  most  emi- 
nent hands  in  the  naghbourbood  can  furnish 
them  with.    What  can  be  more  attractive 
to  a  man  of  letters,  than  that  immense  eru- 
dition of  all  ages  and  languages,  which  a 
skilfiil  bookseuer,  in  conjunction  with  a 
painter,  shall  image  upon  his  column,  and 
the  extremities  of  his  shop?    The  same 
spirit  of  muntaining  a  handsome  appear- 
ance reigns  among  ttie  grave  and  soha  ap- 
prentices of  the  law  (here  I  could  be  parti- 
cularly dull  in  proving  the  word  apprentice 
»be  significant  of  a  barrister,)  ana  you  may 
dly  oistinguish  who  has  most  lately  made 
kis  pretensions  to  business,  by  the  whitest 
and  most  ornamental  frame  of  his  window; 
if  indeed  the  chamber  is  a  ground-room,  and 
has  rails  before  it,  the  finery  is  of  necessity 
more  extended  and  the  pomp  of  businen 
better  maintained.     And  what  can  be  a 
greater  indication  of  the  ^gnity  of  dress, 
than  that  burdensome  finery  which  is  the 
regular  habit  of  our  judges,  nobles,  and 
bishops,  with  which  upon  certain  days  we 
see  them  incumbered?  And  though  it  may 
be  said,  this  is  lawful,  and  necessary  for  the 
dignity  of  the  state,  vet  the  wisest  of  them 
have  Deen  remarkable,  before  they  arrived 
at  their  present  stations,  for  being  very  well 
dressed  persons.  As  to  my  own  part,  I  am 
near  thirty;  and  since  I  left  school  have  not 
been  idle,  which  is  a  modem  phrase  for 
having  studied  hard.    I  brought  off  a  clean 
system  of  moral  philosophy,  and  a  tolerable 
jargon  of  metaphysics,  m>m  the  university; 
since  that  I  have  oeen  engaged  in  the  cleai^- 
ing  part  of  the  perplexed  style  and  matter 
of  the  law,  which  so  hereditarily  descends 
to  all  its  professors.    To  all  which  severe 
studies  I  have  thrown  in,  at  proper  in- 
terims, the  pretty  learning  of  the  classics. 
Notwithstanding  which,  I  am  what  Shak 
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speare  calls  a  fellow  of  no  mark  or  likeU- 
hood,  which  makes  me  understand  the 
more  fully  that  since  the  regular  methods 
of  making  friends  and  a  fortune  by  the 
mere  force  of  a  profession  is  so  very  slow 
and  uncertain,  a  man  should  take  aU  rea- 
sonable opportunities,  by  enlarging  a  good 
ac<^ttaintance,  to  court  that  time  and  chance 
which  is  said  to  happen  to  every  man. 

T. 


Ka  361.]     Thurtday,  A/tril  24,  1712. 

Tartiremni  intendit  Tocem,  qua  proUnni  omnit 
'  CoDtremult  domui Pirg.  .On.  vii.  SU. 

Tbe  blut  Tartarean  spread*  it*  notn  around; 
The  houae  aitoniih'd  tremblea  at  tbe  sound. 

I  H  A  VE  lately  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  country  gentleman: 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — The  night  before  I 
left  London  I  went  to  see  a  play  called  The 
Humourous  Lieutenant.  Upon  the  rising 
of  the  curtain  I  was  very  much  surprised 
with  the  ^at  concert  of  cat-calls  which 
was  exhibited  that  evening,  and  began  to 
think  with  myself  that  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and  gone  to  a  music-meeting  instead 
of  the  play-house.  It  appeared  indeed  a 
little  odd  to  me,  to  see  so  many  persons  of 
quality,  of  both  sexes,  assembled  together 
at  a  kmd  of  caterwauling,  for  I  cannot  look 
upon  that  performance  to  have  been  any 
thing  better,  whatever  the  musicians  them- 
selves might  think  of  it.  As  I  had  no  ac- 
quaintance in  the  house  to  ask  questions  of, 
and  was  forced  to  go  out  of  town  early  the 
next  morning,  I  could  not  leam  the  secret 
of  this  matter.  What  I  would  therefore 
desire  of  you,  is,  to  give  me  some  accoiut 
of  this  strange  instrument,  which  I  founV 
the  company  called  a  cat-K»ll;  and  parti- 
cularly to  let  me  know  whether  it  be  a 
piece  of  music  lately  come  from  Italy.  For 
my  own  part  to  be  free  wHh  you,  I  would 
rather  hear  an  English  fiddle;  though  I 
durst  not  show  my  dislike  whilst  I  was  in 
the  play-house,  it  being  my  chance  to  sit 
the  very  next  man  to  one  of  uie  performers. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  aflectionate  friend  and 
servant,       JOHN  SHALLOW,  Esd.' 

In  compliance  with  Squire  Shallow's  re- 
quest, I  design  this  paper  as  a  dissertation 
upon  the  cat-call.  In  oraer  to  make  myself 
a  master  of  the  subject,  I  purchased  one  the 
beginning  of  last  week,  though  not  without 
great  difficulty,  being  informed  at  two  or 
three  toy-shops  that  the  players  had  lately 
bought  them  all  up.  I  have  since  consulted 
many  learned  antiquaries  in  relation  to  its 
•original,  and  find  them  very  much  divided 
among  themselves  upon  that  particular.  A 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  who  is  my  good 
fnend,  and  a  great  proficient  in  the  mathe- 
matical part  of  music,  concludes,  from  the 
■simplicity  of  its  make,  and  the  uniformity 
of  its  sound,  that  the  cat-call  is  older  than 
•oy  of  the  inventions  of  JubaL  He  oteerves 


veiy  well,  that  musical  instruments  took 
their  first  rise  from  the  notes  of  birds,  and 
other  melodious  animals;  '  and  what,'  says 
he,  'was  more  natural  than  for  the  first 
ages  of  mankind  to  imitate  the  voice  of  a 
cat,  that  lived  under  the  same  roof  with 
them?'  He  added,  that  the  cat  had  con- 
tributed more  to  harmony  than  any  other 
animal;  as  we  are  not  only  beholden  to  her 
for  this  wind  instrument,  but  for  our  string 
music  in  generaL 

Another  virtuoso  of  my  acouaintance  will 
not  allow  the  cat-call  to  be  oloer  than  Thes- 
pis,  and  is  apt  to  think  it  appeared  in  the 
world  soon  after  the  ancient  comedy;  for 
which  reason  it  has  still  a  place  in  our  dra- 
matic entertunments.  Nor  must  I  here 
omit  what  a  very  curious  gentleman,  who  is 
latdy  returned  from  his  travels,  has  more 
than  once  assured  me;  namely,  that  there 
was  lately  dug  up  at  Rome  the  statue  of  a 
Momus,  who  holds  an  instrument  in  his 
right  hand,  very  much  resembling  our 
modem  cat-call. 

There  are  others  who  ascribe  this  inven- 
tion to  Orpheus,  and  look  upon  the  cat-call 
to  be  one  of  those  instruments  which  that 
famous  musician  made  use  of  to  draw  the 
beasts  about  him.  It  is  certain  that  the 
roasting  of  a  cat  does  not  call  together  a 
greater  audience  of  that  sp>ecies  than  this 
mstrument,  if  dexterously  played  upon  in 
proper  time  and  place. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  various  and 
learned  conjectures,  I  cannot  forbear  think- 
ing that  the  cat-call  is  originally  a  {uece 
of  English  music  Its  resemblance  to  the 
voice  of  some  of  our  British  songsters,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  it,  which  is  peculiar  to 
our  nation,  confirms  me  in  this  opinion.  It 
has  at  least  received  great  improvements 
among  us,  whether  we  consider  the  instru- 
ment itself,  or  those  several  quavers  and 
graces  which  are  thrown  into  the  playing 
of  it  Every  one  might  be  sensible  of  this 
who  heard  that  remarkable  overgrown  cat- 
call which  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
pit,  and  presided  over  all  the  rest  at  the 
celebrated  performance  lately  exhibited  at 
Drury-lane. 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  cat-call,  we  are  in  the  next 
place  to  consider  the  use  of  it  The  cat- 
call exerts  itself  to  most  advantage  in  the 
British  theatre.  It  very  much  improves 
the  sound  of  nonsense,  and  often  goes  along 
with  the  voice  of  the  actor  who  pronounces 
it,  as  the  violin  or  harpsichord  accompa- 
nies the  Italian  recitativo. 

It  has  often  supplied  the  place  of  the 
ancient  chorus,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  •♦♦.  lo 
short,  a  bad  poet  has  as  great  an  antipathy 
to  a  cat-call  as  many  people  have  to  a  real 
cat 

Mr.  Collier  in  his  ingenious  essay  upon 
muac,  has  the  following  passage: 

•  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  invent  an  in- 
strument that  shall  have  a  quite  contrary 
effect  to  those  martial  ones  now  in  use;  an 
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instrament  that  shall  sink  the  spirits  and 
shake  the  nerves,  and  curdle  the  blood, 
and  inspire  despair,  and  cowardice,  and 
consternation,  at  a  surprising  rate.  "Tis 
probable  the  roaring  of  lions,  the  warblifig 
of  cats  and  screech-owls,  together  with  a 
mixture  of  the  howling  of  dogs,  judiciously 
imitated  and  compounded,  might  go  a  great 
•way  in  this  invention.  Whether  such  anti- 
ihuac  as  this  might  not  be  of  service  in  a 
camp,  I  shall  leave  to  the  military  men  to 
consider.' 

What  this  learned  gentleman  supposes  in 
speculation,  I  have  known  actually  verified 
in  practice.  The  cat-call  has  struck  a  damp 
into  generals,  and  frighted  herOes  off  the 
st^e.  At  the  first  sound  of  it  I  have  seen 
a  crowned  head  tremble,  and  a  princess 
fell  into  fits.  The  humourous  lieutenant 
bimself  could  not  stand  it;  nay,  I  am  told 
that  even  Almanzor  looked  like  a  mouse, 
ajnd  trembled  at  the  vtrice  of  this  terrifying 
instrument 

As  it  is  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  the  stage,  I  can  by 
no  means  approve  the  thought  of  that  angiy 
lover,  who,  after  an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of 
some  years,  took  leave  of  his  mistress  in  a 
«erenaide  of  cat-calls. 

I  must  conclude  tlus  paper  with  the  ac- 
»ant  I  have  lately  received  of  an  ingenious 
■trtist,  who  has  locig  studied  this  instrument, 
and  is  very  well  versed  in  all  the  rules  of 
the  drama.  He  teaches  to  play  on  it  by 
book,  and  to  express  by  it  the  -whole  art  of 
criticism.  He  has  his  bass  and  his  treble 
cat-cal);  the  former  for  tragedy,  the  latter 
for  comedy;  only  in  tragi-comedies  they 
may  both  play  together  in  concert.  He  has 
a  particular  siqueak,  to  denote  the  violation 
<«  each  of  the  unities,  and  has  different 
'•ounds  to  show  whether  he  aims  at  the  poet 
or  the  player.  In  short,  he  t^ches  the 
smut-note,  the  fiistian-note,  the  stupid-note, 
and  has  composed  a  kind  of  ^r  that  may 
sei-ve  as  an  act-tune  to  an  incorrigible  play, 
and  which  takes  in  the  whole  compass  of 
the  cat-i»lL  L. 


Vo.  362.]    mday,  jtftril  25, 1712. 

Laodibo*  •ijnUar  Tini  Tinocns 

Bar.  Ep.  xiz.  Lib.  1. 1. 
He  praiaefl  wine;  and  we  conclude  n-om  tbence. 
He  Uk'd  hit  glue,  on  hie  own  eridence. 

•Temple,  April  24k 
'Mh.  Spectator, — Several  of  my  friends 
were  this  morning  got  over  a  dish  of  tea  in 
▼ery  good  health,  though  we  had  celebrated 
yesterday  with  more  glasses  that  we  could 
nave  dispensed  with,  had  we  not  been  be- 
ludden  to  Brooke  and  Hellier.  In  gratitude, 
therefore,  to  those  citizens,  I  am,  in  the 
name  of  the  company,  to  accuse  you  of  great 
negligence  in  overlooking  their  merit,  who 
have  imported  true  and  generous  wine,  and 
taken  care  that  it  should  not  be  adulterated 
by  the  retailers  before  it  comes  to  the  tables 


of  private  families,  or  the  clubs  of  honest 
fellows.  I  cannot  imagine  how  a  Spectator 
can  be  supposed  to  do  his  duty,  without 
frequent  resumption  of  such  subjects  as 
concern  our  health,  the  first  thing  to  be 
regarded,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  rehsh  any 
thing  else.  It  would,  therefore,  very  well 
become  your  spectatorial  vigilance,  to  give 
it  in  orders  to  your  officer  for  inspecting' 
signs,  that  in  his  march  he  would  look  into 
the  itinerants  who  deal  id  provisions,  and 
inquire  where  they  buy  their  several  wares. 
Ever  since  the  decease  of  Colly-Molly-Puff, 
of.  agreeable  and  noisy  memory,  I  cannot 
say  I  have  observed  any  thing  sold  in  carts, 
or  carried  by  horse,  or  ass,  or,  in  fine,  in 
any  moving  market,  which  is  not  perished 
or  putrefied;  witness  the  wheel-barrows  of 
rotten  raisins,  almonds,  figs,  and  currants, 
which  you  see  vended  by  a  merchant 
dressed  in  a  second-hand  suit  of  a  foot 
soldier.  You  should  consider  that  a  child 
may  be  ptnsoned  for  the  v^tirth  of  a  farthing; 
but  except  his  poor  parents  send  him  to  one 
certain  doctor  in  town,  they  can  have  no 
advice  for  him  under  a  guineaL  When  p<M- 
sons  are  thus  cheap,  and  medicines  thus 
dear,  how  can  you  be  negligent  in  inspect- 
ing what  we  eat  and  drink,  or  take  no 
notice  of  such  as  the  above-mentioned  citi- 
zens, who  have  been  so  serviceable  to  us 
of  late  in  that  particular.'  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  old  Komans,  to  do  him  particu- 
lar honours  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  How  much  more  does  the  world 
owe  to  those  who  prevent  the  death  of  mul- 
titudes! As  these  men  deserve  well  of  your 
office,  so  such  as  act  to  the  detriment  of 
our  health,  you  ought  to  represent  to  them- 
selves and  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  colours 
which  they  deserve  to  wear.  I  think  it 
would  be  for  the  public  good,  that  all  who 
vend  wines  should  be  under  oath  in  that 
behalf.  The  chairman  at  the  quarter-ses- 
sions should  inform  the  country,  that  the 
vintner  who  mixes  wine  to  his  customers^ 
shall  (upon  proof  that  the  drinker  thereof 
died  witnin  a  year  and  a  day  after  taking 
it,)  be  deemed  guilty  of  wilfii  murder,  and 
the  jury  shall  be  instructed  to  inquire  and 
present  such  delinquents  accordingly.  It 
is  no  mitigation  of  the  crime,  nor  will  it  be 
conceived  tlvit  it  can  be  brought  in  chance- 
medley,  or  man-slaughter,  upon  proof  that 
it  shall  appear  wine  joined  to  wine,  or  right 
Herefordshire  pKiured  into  Port  O  Port:  but 
his  selling  it  for  one  thing,  knowing  it  to  be 
another,  must  justiy  bear  the  foresaid  guilt 
of  wilfiil  murder:  for  that  he,  the  said 
vintner,  did  an  unlawful  act  willingly  in  the 
false  mixture,  and  is  therefore  with  equity 
liable  to  all  the  pmns  to  which  a  man  would 
be,  if  it  were  proved  that  he  designed  only 
to  run  a  man  through  the  arm  whom  he 
whipped  through  the  lungs.  This  is  my 
third  year  at  the  Temple,  and  this  is,  or 
should  be,  law.  An  ill  intention,  well  proved, 
should  meet  with  no  alleviation,  because  it 
outran  itself.    There  cannot  be  too  great 
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■everitjr  used  against  the  injustice  as  weU 
as  cmelty  ot  those  who  play  with  men's 
lives,  by  preparing  liquors  wiioee  nature, 
for  aught  they  know,  raay  be  noxious  when 
mixed,  though  innocent  when  apart:  and 
Brodie  and  Hellier,  who  have  insured  our 
safety  at  our  meals,  and  driven  jealousy 
fiwm  our  cups  in  conversation,  deserve  the 
custom  and  thanks  of  the  whole  town;  and 
it  is  your  duty  to  remind  them  of  the  obli- 
gation. I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 
•TOM  POTTLK' 

'Mk.  Spectatok, — I  am  a  persm  who 
was  long  immured  in  a  college,  read  much, 
aaw  little;  so  that  I  knew  no  more  cf  the 
worid  than  what  a  lecture  or  view  of  the 
map  taught  me.  By  this  means  I  improved 
in  my  study,  but  became  unpleasant  m  con- 
versation. By  conversing  genen^y  with 
the  dead,  I  grew  almost  unfit  for  the  society 
of  the  living;  so  bjr  a  long  confinement  I 
contracted  an  ungainly  aversion  to  conver- 
sation, and  ever  discoursed  with  pain  to 
mysdf,  and  little  entertainment  to  others. 
At  last  I  was  in  some  measure  made  sensi- 
ble of  m^  failing,  and  the  mortification  c^ 
never  being  spoken  to,  or  speaking,  unless 
the  discourse  ran  upon  books,  put  me  upon 
forcing  myself  among  men.  I  immediately 
affect«i  the  politest  company,  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  which,  I  hoped  to  wear  off  the 
rust  I  had  contracted:  but,  by  an  uncouth 
imitation  (rf  men,  used  to  act  in  public,  I 
got  no  further  than  to  discover  I  had  a  mind 
to  appear  a  finer  thing  than  I  really  was. 

<  Such  I  was,  and  such  was  my  condition, 
when  I  became  an  ardent  lover,  and  pa»- 
monate  admirer  of  the  beauteous  Belinda. 
Then  it  was  that  I  really  began  to  improve. 
This  passion  changed  all  my  fears  and  dif- 
fidences in  mv  goieral  behaviour  to  the  kAc 
concern  of  pleasinr  her.  I  had  not  now  to 
study  the  action  ot  a  gentleman;  but  love 
possesmn^  all  my  thoughts,  made  me  truly 
be  the  thug  I  had  a  mind  to  appear.  My 
thou^ts  grew  free  and  generous;  and  the 
ambition  to  be  agreeable  to  her  I  admired, 
produced  in  my  carriage  a  faint  rimilitude 
of  that  disengaged  manner  of  my  Belinda. 
The  way  we  are  in  at  present  is,  that  she 
sees  my  passion,  and  sees  I  at  present  for- 
bear speaking  of  it  through  ppidential  re- 
gards. Thu  respect  to  her  she  returns  with 
much  civility,  and  makes  my  vdue  for  her 
•I  litde  roi^dbrtune  to  me  as  is  consistent 
with  discretion.  She  sings  very  charmingly, 
and  is  readier  to  do  so  at  my  request,  be- 
cause she  knows  I  love  her.  She  will  dance 
with  me  rather  than  another  for  the  same 
reason.  My  fortune  must  alter  frovn  what 
It  is,  before  I  can  speak  my  heart  to  her: 
and  her  circumstances  are  not  considerable 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  narrowness  of 
mine.  But  I  write  to  you  now,  only  to  give 
you  the  character  of  Belinda,  as  a  woman 
that  has  address  enough  to  demonstrate  a 
gratitude  to  her  lover,  without  giving  him 
bopta  of  success  in  his  pasrioo.    BeUnda 


has  from  a  great  wit,  governed  bj  as  great 
prudence,  and  both  adorned  with  innocence^ 
the  happiness  of  always  being  ready  to  dis- 
cover her  real  thoughts.  She  has  many  of 
us,  who  now  are  her  admirers;  but  her 
treatment  of  us  is  so  hist  and  proportioned 
to  our  merit  towards  her,  and  what  we  are 
in  ourselves,  that  I  protest  to  you  I  have 
neither  jealousy  nor  hatred  towards  my 
rivals.  Such  is  her  goodness,  uid  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  every  man  who  admires 
her,  that  he  thinks  he  ought  to  believe  she 
wUl  take  him  who  best  deserves  her.  I 
will  not  say  that  this  peace  among  us  is  not 
owing  to  self-love,  which  prtnnpts  each  to 
think  himself  the  best  deserver.  I  think 
there  is  something  uncommon  and  worthy 
of  imitation  in  this  lady's  character.  If  yoa 
will  please  to  print  my  letter,  you  will 
oblige  tiie  little  fratemi^  of  happjr  rivals, 
and  m  a  more  particular  manner,  sir,  your 
most  humUe  servant, 

« WILL  CYMON.' 
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-Cradelis  ubiqoa 


Loetiu,  aMqae  paror,  et  filaruiu  moitit  imuo. 

Flrg-  JBm.  U.  388. 
All  part*  reaoniHl  witli  tunAilta,  ptaiati,  and  ftan. 
And  friiljr  Death  in  niidry  ftaaiia  appeaw.— Ci|<ia. 

Milton  has  shown  a  wonderful  art  in 
describing  that  variety  of  pasaons  which 
arise  in  our  first  parents  upon  the  breach 
of  the  commandment  that  had  been  given 
them.  We  see  them  gradually  passing  from 
the  triumph  of  their  ^ilt,  through  remorse, 
shame,  despair,  contntion,  prayer  and  hope, 
to  a  perfect  and  complete  repentance.  At 
the  end  of  the  tenth  book  they  are  refvre- 
sented  as  prostrating  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  and  watering  the  earth  ^rith  their 
tears:  to  which  the  poet  joins  this  beautifiil 
circumstance,  that  they  offered  up  their 
penitential  prayers  on  the  very  place  where 
their  judge  appeared  to  them  when  he  prc^ 
nounced  their  sentence: 


-Tbay  fortbwiUi  to  the  place 


Jrin(  when  ha  Jadg'd  Iten,  pitMlral*  fell 
Before  Mm  reverent,  and  both  confeaa'd 
HumblT  their  fknlia,  aod  paidoD  beiCd,  with  taais 
Watanii(  Ibe  ground. 

There  is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  in  a 
tragedy  of  Sophocles,  where  CEdipus,  after 
having  put  out  his  own  eyes,  instead  of 
breaking  his  neck  from  the  palace  battie- 
ments,  (which  fiimishes  so  elegant  an  en- 
tertiunment  for  our  En^^ish  audience)  de- 
sires that  he  may  be  conducted  to  Mount 
CithzTon,  in  order  to  end  his  life  in  that 
very  place  where  he  was  exposed  in  his 
infancy,  and  where  he  should  then  have 
died,  had  the  will  of  his  parents  been  exe- 
cutei* 

As  the  author  never  £uls  to  give  a  poetical 


*  Thia  paraftapb  waa  not  in  tbe  oririnal  paper  la 
fblio.  but  added  on  tfea  rapoMicatioii  of  Ite  p^iaaia 
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torn  to  his  sentiments, 'he  describes  in  the 
beginning  of  this  book  the  accepttlnce  which 
these  their  prayers  met  -with,  in  a  short 
sUegory  formed  upon  that  beautiful  passage 
in  holy  writ,  '  And  another  angel  came  and 
stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer; 
and  there  was  given  unto  him  much  incense, 
that  he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of 
all  saints  upon  the  gcdden  altar,  whicfi~was 
before  the  throne:  and  the  smoke  of  the 
incense,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of 
the  saints,  ascended  up  before  God.'* 


-To  heaven  their  prayer 


Flew  up,  nor  niin*d  the  way,  by  eovioua  windtf 
Blown  vagabond  or  (hjilrate;  in  they  paia'd 
DiaieBaionleaa  throogta  lieav'niy  doon,  then  dad 
With  ineenae,  where  the  (Olden  altar  ftim'd 
By  their  jreat  Intereeaaor,  came  in  aigbt 
Befbr*  the  Father's  Uiroae. 

We  have  the  same  thought  expressed  a 
second  time  in  the  intercessnon  of  the  Mes- 
riah',  which  is  conceived  in  very  emphatical 
sentiments  and  expressions. 

Among  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture, 
which  Milton  has  so  finely  wrought  into 
this  part  of  his  narration,  I  must  not  omit 
that  wberdn  E^ekiel,  speaking  of  the  an- 
cels  who  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  adds, 
Uiat  every  one  had  four  feces,  and  that 
their  whole  bodies,  and  their  backs,  and 
dieir  hands,  and  their  wings,  were  full  of 
eyes  round  about: 


-The  cohort  brifht 


Of  watdiftil  cbembiin,  torn  <koe*  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Jaoua,  all  their  shape 
Bpangled  with  eyes. 

The  assembling  of  all  the  angels  of  hea- 
ven, to  hear  the  solemn  decree  passed  upon 
man,  is  represented  in  very  lively  ideas. 
The  Almignty  is  here  described  as  remem- 
bering mercy  in  the  midst  of  judgment,  and 
commanding  Michael  to  deliver  his  roes- 
sage  in  the  mildest  terms,  lest  the  spirit  of 
man,  which  was  already  broken  with  the 
sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery,  should  fiul 
before  him: 


-Tet  lest  they  fliin 


At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  arg'd. 
For  I  behold  them  soften'd,  and  with  teat* 
Bewailing  their  excess,  all  terror  liids.' 

The  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  fiill 
of  moving  sentiments.  Uprai  their  gjoing 
abroad,  arter  the  melancholy  night  which 
they  had  passed  together,  they  discover  the 
Hon  and  tne  eagle,  each  of  them  pursamg 
thdr  prey  towards  the  eastern  gates  of 
Paradise.  There  is  a  double  beauty  m  this 
incident,  not  only  as  it  presents  great  and 
just  omens,  which  are  always  agreeable  in 
poetry,  but  as  it  expresses  that  enmity 
which  was  now  produced  in  the  animal 
creation.  The  poet,  to  show  the  like  chants 
in  nature,  as  well  as  to  grace  his  fable  with 
a  noble  prodigy,  represents  the  sun  m  an 
eclipse,  xhis  particular  incident  has  like- 
wise a  fine  effect  upon  the  iroannation  of 
the  reader,  in  regard  to  what  follows;  for 
at  the  same  time  that  the  sun  is  under  an 
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eclipse,  a  bright  clood  descends  in  the 
western  quarter  of  the  heavens,  filled  with 
a  host  dt  angels,  and  more  luminous  than 
the  sun  itseltT  The  whole  theatre  of  nature 
is  darkened,  that  this  glorious  machine  may 
appear  with  all  its  lustre  and  magnificence. 


-Why  in  the  east 


Darkness  eie  day's  mid-course  1  and  maraing  li|^ 
More  orient  in  that  western  cload  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white. 
And  slow  descends  with  something  heavenly  f^aufbll* 

He  err'd  not,  Ibr  \n  this  the  heavenly  hands 
Down  from  a  sky  ofjasner  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hSlI  made  ball; 
A  glorious  aniarition. 

I  need  not  observe  how  ]>roperly  this  au- 
thor, who  always  suits  his  parts  to  the 
actors  whom  he  introduces,  has  employed 
Michael  in  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents 
from  Paradise.  The  archangel  on  this  oc- 
casion neither  appears  in  his  proper  shape, 
nor  in  the  familiar  manner  with  which  Ra- 
phael, the  sociable  spirit,  entertained  the 
father  of  mankind  before  tiie  falL  Ifis  per- 
son, his  port,  and  behaviour,  are  suitable  to 
a  spirit  of  the  highest  rank,  and  exquisitely 
described  in  the  following  passage: 


-Tb'  archangel  soon  drew  nigh. 


Not  in  his  shape  ceiestiai;  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man :  over  his  lucid  anna 
A  military  vest  of  purpla  flow'd. 
Livelier  than  Melibnan,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  lieroes  old. 
In  time  of  truce:  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof: 
His  starry  halm,  unbuckled,  show'd  him  prlow 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended;  by  his  side. 
As  in  a  glist'ring  zodiac,  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  dire  dread,  and,in  his  band  the  spear. 
Adsm  bow'd  low;  he  kingly  ftom  his  state 
Inclin'd  not,  but  his  eomuig  thus  dedaied. 

Eve's  complunt,  upon  hearing  that  she 
was  to  be  removed  from  the  garden  of  Para- 
dise, is  wooderfully  beautifuL  The  senti- 
ments are  not  onlv  proper  -to  the  subject, 
but  have  somethmg  in  them  particulariy 
soft  and  womanish: 

■  Must  I  then  leave  tliee.  Paradise  ?  Thus  leave 
llKe,  native  soil,  tMse  happy  walks  and  shades 
Fit  haunt  of  gods,  where  I  had  lione  to  spend 
Quiet,  tbougn  sad,  tin  respite  of  that  day 
That  most  Sb  mortal  lonsbothT  Oflowen, 
That  never  will  in  other  eiimate  grow. 
My  early  viaitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  lender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  Iwd,  and  gave  you  naniesr 
Who  now  shall  tear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambroslsl  fbuntt 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adom'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet:  from  the* 
How  shall  I  part?  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this,  obscnie 
And  wiMt  How  shall  we  bieaihe  in  ethsi  air 
Less  pure,  aocuatoned  to  immortal  firuitsf 

Adam's  qieech  aboiuids  with  thoughts 
which  are  equally  moving,  but  of  a  more 
masculine  and  elevated  turn.  Nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  sublime  and  poetical 
than  the  following  passage  in  it: 

TUs  meet  afflicts  me,  that  departing  Innce 

As  fhnn  his  Ihce  I  shall  be  hto,  deprived 

His  Messed  count'aaaoe;  here  I  eould  ftequaat. 

With  worshim  place  by  place,  w.heie  he  vouchsaTd 

Presence  divine ;  end  to  my  sobs  relate. 

On  this  mevot  he  appaar'd,  under  tUs  trs* 

Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  his  voice 

I  heard;  here  with  him  at  this  (btintain  talk'ili 

Bo  many  graisAil  altan  I  would  rear 

Of  ctui7  nui;  and  pile  «p  snary  sloa* 
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Of  lutn  tnm  the  bnMk,  In  memory 
Or  moBumciitf  to  a^i,  and  thereon 
oiler  sweet -smellinK  gum?  and  flow'rs. 
In  yonder  oether  world,  where  thatl  I  seek  - 
Hii  bright  appearances,  or  fooistepe  trace? 
For  though  filed  him  angry,  yet  recall'd 
To  life  prolong'd  and  promis'd  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmoat  sUrla 
Of  glory,  and  fU  off  bis  steps  adore.' 

The  angel  afterwards  leads  Adam  to  the 
highest  mount  of  Paradise,  and  lays  before 
him  a  whole  hemisphere,  as  a  proper  stage 
for  those  visions  which  were  to  be  repre- 
sented on  it  I  have  before  observed  how 
the  plan  of  Milton's  poem  is  in  many  par- 
ticulars greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or 
.ffineid.  Virgil's  hero,  in  the  last  of  these 
poems,  is  entertained  with  a  sight  of  all 
those  who  are  to  descend  from  him;  but 
though  that  episode  is  justly  admired  as  one 
of  the  noblest  designs  m  the  whole  JEne\d, 
every  one  must  allow  that  this  of  Milton  |s 
of  a  much  higher  nature.  Adam's  viaon  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  tribe  of  man- 
Idnd,  but  extends  to  the  whole  species. 

In  this  great  review  which  Adam  takes 
of  all  his  sons  and  daughters,  the_  first  ob- 
jects he  is  presented  with  exhibit  to  him 
the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which  is  drawn 
taKether  with  much  closeness  and  propriety 
01  expression.  The  curiosity  and  natural 
horror  which  arises  in  Adam  at  the  Mght 
of  the  first  dying  man  is  touched  with  great 
beauty. 

■But  have  I  now  seen  death?  b  thia  tb*  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust?  O  tight 
Of  terror  OmiI,  and  ugly  to  behold ! 
Horrid  to  tliink,  Iww  borriMa  to  ftell' 

The  second  vision  sets  before  him  the 
image  of  death  in  a  great  variety  of  ap- 
pearances. The  angel,  to  nvehim  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  thos«  eflFects  which  his  guilt  had 
brought  upon  his  posterity,  places  before 
him  a  large  hospital,  or  lazar-house,  filled 
with  persons  lying  tmder  all  kinds  of  mortal 
diseases.  How  finely  has  the  poet  told  us 
that  the  rick  persons  languished  under  lin- 
gering and  incurable  distempers,  by  anapt 
and  judicious  use  of  such  imaginary  bdngs 
as  those  I  mentioned  in  my  last  Saturday  s 
paper: 

Dire  wa*  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  Despair 
Tended  tlie  tick,  busy  (h>m  couch  to  couch; 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  hit  dart 
Shook,  but  delay'd  to  strike,  tho*  oft  invok'd 
Witb  Towt,  at  their  chief  good  and  llnal  hope. 

The  passion  which  likewise  rises  in 
Adam  on  this  occaaon  is  very  natural: 

Bight  to  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-ey'd  behold  f  Adam  could  not.  but  wept, 
Tliough  not  of  woman  bom ;  compassion  quell'd 
Bia  beat  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  teara 

The  discourse  between  the  angel  and 
Adam  wludi  follows,  abounds  with  noble 
morals.  ,  ,.  ,   ... 

As  there  is  nothing  more  dehghtfiil  in 
poetry  than  a  contrast  and  oppoation  of 
fccidents,  the  author,  after  this  melancholy 
prospect  of  death  and  sickness,  rwses  up  a 
scene  of  mirth,  love,  and  jollity.  The  secret 
pleasure  that  steals  into  Adam's  heart,  as 


he  is  intent  upon^this  viaon,  is  imagkied 
with  great  dehcacy.  I  must  not  omit  the 
descnption  of  the  loose  female  troop,  who 
seduced  the  sons  of  God,  as  they  are  called 
in  Scripture. 

*  For  that  fkir  female  troop  thon  taWtt.  that  taemM 
Of  goddetaea,  to  My  the.  to  Smooth,  to  gay. 
Yet  empty  of  all  good,  wjwrein  conaitu 
Woman't  domettic  honour,  and  chief  pnltt: 
Bred  only  and  completed  to  tlie  taste 
Of  lottful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance. 
To  drett,  ana  troule  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  ejt; 
To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  liret 
Religious  titled  them  the  soiuof  Ood, 
Bhall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fkme, 
Ignobly,  to  thi!  trains  and  to  tlie  smilea 
Of  those  ttii  atheiitt.' 

The  next  vision  is  of  a  quite  contrary 
nature,  and  filled  with  the  horrors  of  war. 
Adam  at  the  sight  of  it  melts  into  tears,  and 
breaks  out  into  that  passionate  speech, 


-O  whatare  tlutel 


Death's  miniiterii,  not  men,  who  tfautdeal  dealb 
Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 
Ten  thousandfold  the  tin  of  him  who  tiew 
His  brother:  fbr  of  wlwm  such  maatacre 
Make  they,  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men  1 

Milton  to  keep  up  an  agreeable  variety  in 
his  visions,  after  liaving  raised  in  tlie  mind 
of  his  reader  the  several  ideas  of  terror 
which  are  conformable  to  the  description 
of  war,  passes  on  to  those  softer  images  of 
triumphs  and  festivals,  in  that  visitai  of 
lewdness  and  luxury  which  ushers  in  the 
flood. 

As  it  is  visible  that  the  poet  had  his  eye 
upon  Ovid's  account  of  the  universal  deluge, 
the  reader  may  observe  with  how  much 
ji^gment  he  has  avoided  every  thing  that  is 
redundant  or  puerile  in  the  Latin  poet.  We 
do  not  here  see  the  wolf  swimming  among 
the  sheep,  nor  any  of  those  wanton  ima^na- 
tions  which  Seneca  found  fault  with,  as  tm- 
becoining  this  great  catastrophe  of  nature. 
If  our  poet  has  imitated  that  verse  in  which 
Ovid  tells  us  that  there  was^nothing  but  sea, 
and  that  this  sea  had  no  shore  to  it,  he  has 
not  set  the  thought  in  such  a  light  as  to  in- 
cur the  censure  which  criti<:s  have  passed 
upon  it.  The  latter  part  of  that  verse  in 
Ovid  is  idle  and  superfluous,  but  just  and 
beautiful  in  Milton, 

Jamqne  mate  et  telhit  nullum  ditcrimen  babebant ; 
Nil  niti  pontut  erat;  deerant  quoqne  littora  ponto. 
Ociil.MeLi.SBI. 
Now  teat  and  earth  were  In  confiitlon  loat ; 
A  world  of  watera,  and  without  a  ooiM.—Dr^iitn. 

Sea  oover'd  tea, 

^  without  slMte. 


In  Milton  the  former  part  of  the  deacrifv 
tion  does  not  forestall  the  latter.  How  much 
more  great  and  solemn  on  this  ac<:asion  is 
that  which  follows  in  our  English  poet. 


-And  in  their  palaces. 


Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  aea-monttert  wbelp'd 
And  tubled 

than  that  in  Ovid,  where  we  are  told  that 
the  sea-calf  lay  in  those  places  where  the 
goats  were  used  to  browse!  The  reader 
may  find  several  other  parallel  passwes  in 
the  Latin  and  English  descripwn  a  the 
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delage,  irherein  our  poet  has  visibly  the  ad- 
rantage.  The  sky's  being  overcharged  with 
clouds,  the  descending  of  the  rains,  the 
riMig  of  the  seas,  ana  the  appearance  of 
the  rainbow,  are  such  descriptions  as  every 
one  must  take  notice  of.  The  circumstance 
relating  to  Paradise  is  so  finely  imagined, 
and  suitable  to  the  opinions  of  many  learned 
authors,  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  it  a 
place  in  this  paper. 


-Then  tball  tbii  moant 


Of  Parailiae,  by  might  of  waves  be  mov*d 
Out  of  hia  place,  push'd  by  the  horned  flood ; 
With  all  bia  verdure  spnii'd,  and  trees  adrift 
Down  tbe  freat  river  to  th*  op'ninff  gulf. 
And  there  take  root ;  an  iatand  salt  and  bare^ 
Tbe  baunt  of  seals  and  ores  and  sea-mews'  clanj. 

The  transition  which  the  poet  makes 
from  the  vision  of  the  deluge,  to  the  concern 
it  occasioned  in  Adnro,  is  exquisitely  grace- 
ful, and  copied  after  Virgil,  though  the  first 
thought  it  mtroduces  is  rather  in  the  spirit 
of  Ovid: 

Bow  didst  thou  ftrieve  then,  Adam,  to  heboid 
The  end  of  all  thy  ofApring,  end  so  sad, 
J>epopQlation  1  Tliee  another  flood, 
Of  tears  and  sorrow,  a  flood,  Ihoe  also  drown 'd. 
And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons ;  till  g«nily  rear'd 
By  Ih'  angel,  on  thy  f^t  thou  stood'st  at  last, 
TlMugb  comfortless,  as  when  a  flither  mooms 
Bib  children  all  in  view  dcstroyd  at  once. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my 

a  notations  out  of  the  eleventh  book  of  Para- 
ise  Lost,  because  it  is  not  generally  reck- 
oned among  the  most  shining  books  of  this 
poem:  for  which  reason  the  reader  might 
be  apt  to  overlook  those  many  passages  in 
it  which  deserve  our  admiration.  The  ele- 
venth and  twelfth  are  indeed  built  upon  that 
single  circumstance  of  the  removal  of  our 
first  parents  from  Paradise:  but  though  this 
is  not  in  itself  so  great  a  subject  as  that  in 
most  of  the  foregoing  books,  it  is  extended 
and  diversified  with  so  many  surprising  in- 
cidents and  pleasing  episodes,  that  these 
two  last  books  can  by  no  means  be  looked 
upon  as  unequal  parts  of  this  divine  poem. 
1  must  further  add,  that,  had  not  Milton 
represented  our  first  parents  as  driven  out 
of  Paradise,  his  fall  of  man  would  not  have 
been  complete,  and  consequently  his  action 
vould  have  been  imperfect  L. 
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-Naribas  alque 


ttoadrigis  iKiiniiiB  bene  Tivere.  ' 

A>r.Eii.xi.  Lib.l.». 

Anxioos  tbrougta  seas  and  land  to  search  for  rait, 
Is  taut  laborious  idlchi  as  at  best.— Avads. 

«  Mr.  Spectator, — A  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, for  whom  I  have  too  much  re- 
spect to  be  easy  while  she  is  d(nng  an 
in^screet  action,  has  given  occasion  to  this 
trouble.  She  is  a  widow,  to  whom  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  tender  husband  has  entrusted 
the  management  of  a  very  great  fortune, 
and  a  son  about  sixteen,  both  of  which  she 
is  extremdy  fond  of.  The  boy  has  parts  of 
the  middle  aze,  neither  shining  nor  despica- 


ble, and  has  passed  the  common  exercises 
of  his  years  with  tolerable  advantage,  but  is 
withal  what  you  would  call  a  forward  youth : 
by  the  help  of  this  last  Qualification,  which 
serves  as  a  varnish  to  all  the  rest,  he  is  en- 
abled to  make  the  best  use  of  his  learning, 
and  display  it  at  fiiU  length  upon  all  occa- 
sions. Last  summer  he  distinguished  him- 
self two  or  three  times  very  remarkably,  by 
puzzling  the  vicar,  before  an  assembly  of 
most  of  the  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
from  such  weighty  considerations  as  these, 
as  it  too  often  unfortunately  falls  out,  the 
mother  is  become  invincibly  piersuaded  that 
her  son  is  a  great  scholar;  and  that  to  chain 
him  down  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  edu- 
cation, with  others  of  his  age,  would  be  to 
cramp  his  faculties,  and  do  an  irreparable 
injury  to  his  wonderful  capacity. 

'I  happened  to  visit  at  the  house  last 
wedc,  ana  missing  the  young  gentleman  at 
the  tea-table,  where  he  seldom  falls  to 
officiate,  could  not  upon  so  extraordinaiy  a 
circumstance  avoidinquiringafterhim.  My 
lady  told  me  he  was  pane  out  with  her  wo- 
man, in  order  to  make  some  preparation 
for  their  equipage;  for  that  she  intended 
very  speedily  to  carry  him  to  "travel." 
The  oddness  of  the  expres.slon  shocked  me 
a  little;  however,  I  soon  recovered  myself 
enough  to  let  her  know,  that  all  I  was  willing 
to  understand  by  it  was,  that  she  designra 
this  summer  to  show  her  son  his  estate  in  a 
distant  county,  in  which  he  had  never  yet 
been.  But  she  soon  took  care  to  rob  me  of 
that  agreeable  mistake,  and  let  me  Into  the 
whole  affair.  She  enlarged  upon  youn_g 
master's  prodigious  improvements,  and  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  book-learn- 
ing; concluding,  that,  It  was  now  high  time 
he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  men  and 
things;  that  she  had  resolved  he  should 
make  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy,  but  could 
not  bear  to  have  him  out  of  her  sight,  and 
therefore  intended"  to  go  along  with  him. 

I  was  golngto  rally  her  for  so  extravagant 
a  resolution,  out  found  myself  not  in  a  fit 
humour  to  meddle  with  a  subject  that  de- 
manded the  most  soft  and  delicate  touch 
imaginable.  I  was  afraid  of  dropping  soipe- 
thing  that  might  seem  to  bear  hard  either 
upon  the  son's  abilities,  or  the  mother's  dis- 
cretion, being  sensible  that  in  both  these 
cases,  though  supported  with  all  the  pow- 
ers of  reason,  I  should,  instead  of  gaining 
her  ladyship  over  to  my  opinion,  only  ex- 
pose myself  to  her  disesteem :  I  therefore 
immediately  determined  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  the  Spectator. 

•  When  I  came  to  reflect  at  night,  as  my 
custom  is,  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
I  could  not  but  believe  that  this  humour  of 
carrying  a  boy  to  travel  in  his  mother's  lap, 
and  that  upon  pretence  of  learning  men  and 
things,  is  a  case  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
and  carries  on  it  a  peculiar  stamp  of  folly. 
I  did  not  remember  to  have  met  with  Its  pa- 
rallel within  the  compass  of  my  observation, 
though  I  could  call  to  mind  some  not  ex- 
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tremely  unlike  it  From  hence  my  thouehts 
took  occa«on  to  ramble  into  the  generalno- 
tion  of  travelling,  as  it  is  now  made  a  part 
of  education.  Nothing  is  more  frequent 
than  to  take  a  lad  from  grammar  and  taw, 
and,  under  the  tuiUon  ofsome  poor  scholar, 
who  is  willing  to  be  banished  for  thirty 
pounds  a  year,  and  a  little  victuals,  send 
him  crying  and  snivelling  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. Thus  he  spends  his  time  as  children 
do  at  puppet-shows,  and  with  much  the 
same  advantage,  in  staring  and  gaping  at  an 
amazing  variety  of  strange  things;  strange 
indeed  to  one  who  is  not  prepared  to  com- 
prehend the  reasons  ami  meaning  of  them, 
whilst  he  should  be  laving  the  soud  founda- 
tions of  knowledge  in  his  mind,  and  furnish- 
ing it  with  just  rules  to  <Urect  his  future 
progress  in  fife  under  some  skilful  master 
of  the  art  of  instruction. 

•  Can  there  be  a  more  astonishing  thought 
in  nature,  than  to  consider  how  men  should 
fall  into  so  palpable  a  mistake?  It  is  a  large 
field,  and  may  very  well  exercise  a  sprightly 
genius  J  but  I  do  not  remember  you  have  yet 
taken  a  turn  in  it  I  wish,  sir,  you  would 
make  people  understand  that  "  travel"  is 
really  the  last  step  to  be  taken  in  the  insti- 
tution of  youth,  and  that  to  set  out  with  it, 
b  to  begin  where  they  should  end. 

•  Certainlv  the  true  end  of  visiting  foreign 
puts,  is  to  look  into  their  customs  and  po- 
licies, and  observe  in  what  particulars  they 
excel  or  come  short  of  our  own;  to  unlearn 
some  odd  peculiarities  in  our  manners,  and 
wear  off  such  awkward  stiffnesses  and  af- 
fectations in  our  behaviour,  as  possibly  may 
have  been  contracted  from  constantly  asso- 
ciating with  one  nation  of  men,  by  a  more 
free,  general,  and  mixed  conversation.  But 
how  can  any  of  these  advantages  be  attained 
by  one  who  is  a  mere  stranger  to  the  cus- 
toms and  policies  of  his  native  country,  and 
has  not  yet  fixed  in  his  mind  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  manners  and  behaviour  ?  To  en- 
deavour it,  is  to  build  a  gaudy  structure 
without  any  foundation;  or,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expresnon,  to  work  a  nch  em- 
broidery upon  a  cob  web. 

'  Another  end  of  travelling,  which  de- 
serves to  be  considered,  is  the  improving 
our  taste  of  the  best  authors  of  antiquity,  by 
seeing  the  places  where  they  lived,  and  of 
which  they  wrote;  to  compare  the  natural 
face  of  the  countiy  with  the  descriptions 
they  have  g^ven  us,  and  observe  how  well 
the  picture  agrees  with  the  original.  This 
must  certainlv  t>e  a  most  charmmg  exercise 
to  the  mind  that  is  rightly  turned  Tor  it;  be- 
tides that,  it  may  in  a  good  measure  be 
made  subservient  to  morality,  if  the  person 
b  capable  of  drawing  just  concluaons  con- 
cemmgthe  uncertainty  of  human  things, 
from  the  ruinous  alterations  time  and  bar- 
barity have  brought  upon  so  many  palaces, 
cities,  and  whole  countries,  which  make 
the  most  illustrious  figures  in  history.  And 
this  hint  may  be  not  a  little  improved  by 
examining  every  little  spot  of  .ground  that 


we  find  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  some  fa- 
mous action,  or  ret^ning  any  footsteps  of  a 
Cato,  Cicero,  or  Brutus,  or  some  such  great 
virtuous  man.  A  nearer  view  of  any  such 
particular,  though  reidly  little  and  trifling 
in  itself,  may  serve  the  more  powerfully  to 
warm  a  generous  mind  to  an  emulation  of 
their  virtues,  and  a_greater  ardency  of  am- 
bition to  imitate  their  bright  examples,  if  it 
comes  duly  tempered  and  preparedfbr  the 
impression.  But  this  I  believe  you  will' 
hardly  think  those  to  be,  who  are  so  far 
from  entering  into  the  sense  and  spiritof  the 
ancients,  that  they  do  not  yet  understand 
their  language  with  any  exactness.* 

'  But  I  have  wandered  from  my  puraose, 
which  was  only  to  desire  you  to  save,  it  pos- 
sible, a  fond  English  mother,  and  mother's 
own  son,  from  oeing  shown  a  ridiculous 
spectacle  through  the  most  polite  parts  of 
Europe.  Pray  tell  them,  that  though  to  be 
sea-sick,  or  jumbled  in  an  outltm^sh  stage- 
coach, may  perhaps  be  healthful  for  uie 
constitution  of  the  body,  yet  it  is  apt  to 
cause  such  dizziness  in  young  empty  heads 
as  too  often  lasts  their  life-time.  I  am,  air, 
your  most  humble  servant 

•PHILIP  HOMEBRED.' 

'  Birchin-lane. 

*  Si», — I  was  married  on  Sunday  last,  and 
went  peaceably  to  bed;  but,  to  my  surprise, 
was  awakened  the  next  morning  by  the 
thunder  of  a  set  of  drums.  These  warlike 
sounds  (methinks)  are  very  improper  in  a 
marriage-concert,  and  give  great  offence; 
they  seem  to  insinuate,  that  the  joys  of  this 
state  are  short  and  that  jars  and  disccnds 
soon  ensue.  I  fear  they  have  been  ominoos 
to  many  matches,  and  sometimes  proved  a 
prelude  to  a  batUe  in  the  honey-moon.  A 
nod  from  you  may  hush  them;  therefore, 
pray,  sir,  let  them  be  silenced,  that  for  the 
tiiture  none  but  soft  airs  may  usher  in  the 
morning  of  a  bridal  night;  which  will  be  k 
favour  not  only  to  those  who  come  aAer,  bat 
to  me,  who  can  still  subscribe  myself,  your 
most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

•ROBIN  BRIDEGROOM.' 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  one  of  thatsort 
of  women  whom  the  gayer  part  of  our  sex 
are  apt  to  call  a  prude.    But  to  show  them 

*  The  followinf  p«ragniph,  iD  tbe  flnl  adiUoa  oTtlii* 
paper  in  folio,  wu  ■mrwardi  tuppiuwuil.  It  ia  In* 
reprinted  ihMn  Uie  t^iaet.  in  ftilio.  No.  SBi. 

'  I  cannot  quit  tkia  head  wittaoac  layinf  my  aeknow. 
Mgmeati  to  one  of  the  moat  entettaininf  piece*  Una 
afe  haa  ptodoeed,  for  the  nieaaura  it  nre  me.  Tea  will 
eaailjr  guem  that  the  book  I  have  m  my  head  ia  Mr. 
Addiaon'a  Remarin  npon  Italy.  That  tnfenioaa  aeMla- 
nan  haa  with  ao  muen  art  andjndfmant  anliedna ex- 
act knowledge  of  all  the  parti  of  daaaicai  fearntag,  M 
lUiutrate  the  neveral  oocurreneaa  of  fcia  tranla.  that  Ha 
work  alone  i*  a  preinant  proof  of  what  I  have  aaM. 
Nobody  that  ha*  a  taate  thia  way,  can  read  him  c<>ia( 
ftom  Rome  to  Naplea,  and  mannf  Hotaca  and  finia* 


Italieaa  hi*  chart,  but  be  mnit  ftal  I 
himaelfto  reflect  that  he  wa*  not  in  Uantlaaa.  It^ 
•ure  I  wiibed  it  tan  time*  in  every  page,  and  that  not 
without  a  aecret  Tanity  to  tldnk  in  what  aute  I  *to«M 
have  travelled  the  Applan  road,  with  Baraee  Itar  smMi^ 
and  in  company  with  aeoaauyaan  «f  my  ewa,  ina^at 
•U  Bm  UtriBf,  knowi  bait  towlo  Mlow  bia  aHfB.* 
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that  I  have  vary  Utde  regard  to  thar 
raillenr,  I  shall  be  riad  to  see  them  all  at 
The  Amorous  Widow,  or  The  Wanton 
Wife,  whidi  is  to  be  acted  for  the  benefit 
«f  Mrs.  Porter,  go  Mondav  the  28th  inttanL 
I  assure  yon  I  can  laug^  at  an  amorous 
vtdow,  or  wanton  wife,  with  as  little  tempt- 
ation to  imitate  them,  as  I  could  at  any 
other  vidous  character.  Mrs.  Porter 
obliged  me  so  very  much  id  the  exquisite 
sense  she  seemed  to  have  of  the  honourable 
•endments  and  noble  paancos  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Hermicne,  th^t  I  shall  appear  in 
her  behalf  at  a  comedy,  though  Ihave  no 
neat  relish  for  any  entertainments  where 
ue  miith  is  not  seasoned  with  a  certain 
severity,  which  cneht  to  recqmmend  it  to 
people  who  pretend  to  keep  reason  and  au- 
thbn^  over  all  their  actions.  I  am,  sir, 
TOUT  frequent  reader, 
T.  'ALTAMIRA.' 


Na  365.  ]     Tuetday,  AfirU  29, 1712. 

Van  ■ifia.qni*  ma  caloc  redit  owibo^— 

FIrg.  Ottrg.  ill.  9li. 
Bat  waA  in  ajriiif ;  the  kindly  iprinf  iupim 
KeriTiOf  hMl,  ud  kindle*  genial  flrai. 

ADAPTED. 
rUuk'd  bjr  tlie  ntrlt  af  Ita  genial  year, 
Be  pMlly  caauoiu  of  your  aliding  hearta. 

naauaa'f  SfTof,  180,  Ike. 

'  Tbe  author  of  the  Menagiana  acquaints 
OS,  that  discoursing  one  day  with  several 
ladies  <rf  quality  aMut  the  effects  of  the 
month  of  May,  which  infoses  a  kindly 
warmth  into  the  earth,  and  all  Its  inhalHt- 
Vits,  the  marchioness  of  8  ,  who  was 

one  (^the  compuiy,  tdd  him,  that  though 
she  would  promise  to  be  chaste  in  every 
month  besides,  she  could  not  engage  for 
herself  in  May.  As  the  beginning  there- 
fore of  this  month  is  now  very  near,  I  de- 
agn  this  paper  for  a  caveat  to  the  fair  sex, 
and  publish  it  before  April  is  quhe  oat, 
that  if  any  of  them  should  be  caiight  trip- 
^ng,  they  may  not  pretend  they  had  not 
timely  notice. 

I  am  induced  to  this,  bdng  persuaded  the 
above-mentioned  observation  is  as  wdl  cal- 
culated for  our  climate  as  that  of  France, 
and  that  some  c^  our  British  ladies  are  of 
the  same  constitution  with  the  French 
marchicness. 

I  shall  leave  it  among  physicians  to  de* 
termine  what  may  be  the  cause  of  such  an 
anniversary  inclmation;  whether  or  no  it 
is  that  the  spirits,  after  having  been  as  it 
•were  frozeii  and  congealed  by  winter,  are 
now  turned  loose  and  set  a  ramUtng;  or, 
that  the  gay  prospects  ci  fields  and  mca-, 
dows,  with  uie  courtship  of  the  birds  in 
every  hush,  naturally  uid>end  the  mind, 
and  soften  it  to  pleasure;  or  that,  as  some 
have  imagined,  a  woman  is  prompted  by 
a  kind  of  instinct  to  throw  herself  on  a  bed 
of  flowers,  and  not  to  let  those  beautiful 
coaches  wUchnature  has  provided  lie  use- 
less.    However  it  be,  the  effects  of  this 
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month  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sex,  who 
act  without  disguise,  are  very  visible;  It 
is  at  this  time  that  we  see  the  young 
wenches  in  a  country-parish  dancing  round 
a  May-pole,  which  one  of  our  learned  an- 
tiquaries supposes  to  be  a  relick  of  a  cer- 
tam  pt^an  worship  that  I  do  not  think  fit 
to  mention. 

It  is  likewise  on  the  first  day  of  this 
month  that  we  see  the  ruddy]  milk-maid 
exerting  herself  in  a  most  sprightly  man- . 
ner  under  a  pyramid  of  silver  tankards, 
and,  like  the  virgin  Tarpeia,*  oppressed 
by  the  costly  omartents  which  her  bene- 
fiactors  lay  upcnt  her. 

I  need  not  mention  the  ceremony  of  the 
green  gown,  which  is  also  peculiar  to  this 
gayseasoD. 

The  same  periodical  love-fit  spreads 
through  the  whole  sex,  as  Mr.  Dryden 
well  observes  in  his  description  of  this 
merry  month. 

'For  tbee,  aweet  month,  tbe  groVea  gteen  liT'riaa  wear, 
If  not  the  Orat,  tba  fkireit  of  the  rear ; 
ror  thee  the  gtaee*  lead  the  dancuf  hoon. 
And  natoie'a  ready  pencil  painta  the  flower*. 
Hie  anrighUy  May  command*  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vifila  of  her  night,  and  break*  their  eleep ; 
lEaeh  gentle  breaat  with  kindly  warmth  ahe  monit 
Inapite*  new  flamaa,  rariTea  eztingoiab'd  lava*.' 

Accordingly,  among  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  in  pamting,  who  have  drawn 
this  genial  settson  of  the  jrear,  we  often  ob- 
serve Cupids  confosed  with  Zephyrs,  fly- 
ing up  and  down  promiscuously  in  several 
parts  of  the  picture.  I  cannot  but  add 
man  my  own  experience,  that  about  this 
time  rf  the  year  love-letters  come  up  to 
me  in  ^reat  munbers,  from  all  quarters  of 
the  nation. 

I  received  an  epistie  in  particiilar  by  the 
last  post  from  a  Yorkshire  gentieman,  who 
makes  heavy  complaints  of  one  Zeluida, 
whom  it  seems  he  has  courted  unsuccess 
fuUy  these  three  yeirs  past  He  tells  me 
that  he  designs  to  try  her  this  May;  and  if 
he  does  not  carry  his  point,  he  will  never 
tlunkc^  her  more. 

Having  thus  Mrly  admonished  the  female 
sex,  and  uud  before  them  the  dangers  thev 
are  exposed  to  in  this  critical  monw,  I  shall 
in  the  next  place  lay  down  some  rules  and 
directions  for  the  better  avoiding  those 
calentures  which  are  so  very  frequent  in 
this  season. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  advise  them 
never  to  venture  abroad  in  the  fields,  but  in 
the  company  oi  a  j^arent,  a  guardian,  or 
some  other  sober  discreet  person.  I  have 
before  shown  how  apt  they  are  to  trip  in 
the  flowery  meadow;  and  shall  further 
observe  to  them,  that  Pnwerpine  was  out 
a-maying  when  she  met  with  that  fetal  ad- 
vaiture  to  which  Milton  alltides  when  he 
mentions — 


-That  ftir  field 


Of  Enna,  where  Proeerprnenth'ring  i 
Heraelf  a  (hirer  flowar,  by  gloomy  Die 
Waa  gathei'd, 


•  T.  LtTii  ai«.  Dae.  L  Uk.  L  c*f>  u. 
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Since  I  am  goinz  into  quotations,  I  shall 
conclude  this  nead  with  Virgil's  advice  to 
young  people  while  they  are  gathering 
wild  strawberries  and  nosegays,  that  they 
should  have  a  care  of  the  '  snake  in  the 
grass.' 

In  the  second  ]>lace,  I  cannot  but  ap- 
prove those  prescriptions  which  our  astro- 
logical physicians  give  in  their  almanacks 
for  this  month:  such  as  are'aspar^  and 
simple  diet,  with  a  moderate  use  of  phle- 
botomy.* 

Under  this  head  of  abstinence  I  shall  also 
advise  my  fair  readers  to  be  in  a  particular 
manner  careful  how  they  meddle  with  ro- 
mances, chocolate,  novels,  and  the  like 
inflamers,  which  I  look  upon  as  very  dan- 
gerous to  be  made  use  of  during  this  great 
carnival  of  nature. 

As  I  have  often  declared  that  I  have  no- 
thing more  at  heart  than  the  honour  of  my 
dear  country-women,  1  would  beg  them  to 
conrider,  whenever  tiieir  resolutions  begin 
to  £ail  them,  that  there  are  but  one-and- 
tlurtv  days  of  this  soft  season,  and  if  they 
can  out  weather  out  this  one  month,  the 
rest  of  the  year  will  be  easy  to  them.  As 
for  that  part  of  the  fair  sex  who  stay  in 
town,  I  would  advise  them  to  be  particu- 
larly cautious  how  they  give  themselves  up 
to  titeir  most  innocent  entertainments.  If 
they  cannot  fdrtiear  the  playhouse,  I  would 
recommend  tragedy  to  them  rather  than 
comedy;  and  should  think  the  puppet-show 
much  safer  for  them  than  the  opera,  all  the 
'While  the  sun  is  in  Gemini. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  paper 
is  written  for  the  use  of  those  ladies  who 
think  it  worth  wliile  to' war  against  nature 
in  the  cause  rf  honour.  As  for  that  aban- 
doned crew,  who  do  not  think  virtue  worth 
contending  for,  but  give  up  their  reputa- 
tion at  the  first  summons,  such  warnings 
and  premonitions  are  thrown  away  upon 
them.  A  prostitute  is  the  same  easy  crea^ 
ture  in  all  months  of  the  year,  and  makes 
BO  (Ufference  betwee«  May  and  December. 

X. 


Na  366.]    Wednetdm/,  April  30, 1712. 

Pone  me  pigtii  nbi  nulla  camfU 
Arbor  ntWa  recreatur  aura ;    , 
Dulcs  ridentem  l4ilagen  amaboi 
Dulce  loquantem.         Bor.  Od.  zaii  lib.  1. 17. 

Set  me  where  on  fonn  patlileie  plain 
Tbe  awarthf  Afticaoa  comjilaln. 
To  Me  the  diariot  of  tlie  mh 
Bo  near  tbe  Motebiag  country  nm ; 
Tbe  bumin(  zone,  tu  ftoien  lilee. 
Shall  bear  me  iing  of  Oalia't  enilei ; 
All  cold,  bat  in  berbnaM,  I  will  liaqiiie, 
Aad  dan  all  beat  but  that  of  Oelia'e  erne. 

There  are  such  wild  inconristencies  in 
the  thoughts  of  a  man  in  love,  that  I  have 
<rften  reflected  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
allowing  him  more  Uberty  than  others  pos- 
sessed with  phrenzy,  but  that  his  distem- 
per has  no  malevolence  in  it  to  any  mortaL 


That  devotion  to  hit  mistress  kindles  in  his 
mind  a  gener^  tenderness,  which  exerts 
itself  towards  every  object  as  weU  as  hit 
feir  one.  When  this  passion  is  represented 
by  writers,  it  it  common  with  them  to  en- 
deavour at  certain  qufuntnetses  and  turns 
of  imi^mttion,  which  are  apparentiv  the 
workofa  mind  at  ease;  but  the  men  ot  true 
taste  can  easily  distinguish  the  exertion  of 
a  mind  which  overflows  with  tender  senti- 
ments, and  the  labour  of  one  which  is  only 
describing  distress.  In  performances  of  thM 
kind,  tile  most  sibsurd  oi  all  things  is  to  be 
witty;  every  sentiment  most  grow  out  of 
the  occasion,  and  l>e  suitable  to  the  circnia- 
stances  of  the  character.  Where  tWs  rule 
is  transgressed,  the  humble  servant  in  all 
the  fine  things  he  says,  is  but  lowing  his 
mistress  how  well  he  can  dress,  instep  of 
saying  how  well  he  loves.  Lace  and  dra- 
pery is  as  much  a  man,  as  wit  and  turn  it 
passion. 

'  Ma.SpECTATOR,— The  fdlowmg  veraet 
are  a  translation  of  a  Lapland  love-song, 
which  I  met  with  in  Schrffer's  history  of 
that  country.*  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  poetir  in 
a  region  wnich  I  never  suspected  for  deli- 
cacy. In  hotter  climates,  though  altogether 
uncivilized,  I  had  not  wondered  if  1  had 
found  some  sweet  wild  notes  among  the 
natives,  where  they  live  in  groves  of  orangeS) 
and  hear  the  melody  of  the  birds  about 
them.  But  a  Lapland  lyric,  breathing 
sentiments  of  love  and  poetry,  not  unworthy 
old  Greece  or  Rome;  a  regidar  ode  from 
a  climate  pinched  with  frost,  and  cur^ 
with  darkness  so  great  a  part  of  the  year; 
where  it  is  amazing  that  the  poor  natives 
thould  get  food,  or  be  tempted  to  propagate 
their  spedet—this,  I  confess,  seemra  a 
greater  miracle  to  me  than  the  famous 
stories  of  their  drumt,  thdr  winds,  and  en- 
chantments. 

'I  am  the  bolder  in  commending  thit 
northem  .song,  becaute  I  have  faithiully 
kept  to  the  sentiments,  without  adding  or 
diminishing;  and  pretend  to  no  greater 
praise  from  my  translation,  than  they  who 
smooth  and  clean  the  fiirs  of  that  country 
which  have  suffered  by  carriage.  The 
numbers  in  the  original  are  as  loose  and  un- 
equal as  those  in  wtuch  the  British  ladies 
sport  thdr  I%idarics;  and  perhaps  the 
nurest  of  them  might  not  think  it  a  dis- 
agreeable present  from  a  lover.  But  I  have 
ventured  to  bind  it  in  stricter  measures,  at 
bdng  more  proper  for  our  tongue,  thourii 
perhaps  wiloer  graces  may  better  suit  the 
genius  of  the  Laponian  language. 

'It  will  be  necessary  to  imagine  that  the 
author  of  this  song,  not  having  the  Uberty 
of  visiting  his  mistress  at  her  father's  house, 
was  ni  hopes  qf  spying  her  at  a  distance  in 
her  fields. 


•  Mr.  Ambnet  FUlltpi  WMthtnffoaidaaiboref 
thia  lara.«ont. 
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"  Than  rving  nin,  wbon  f  ladMHne  ny 
Invites  my  niir  to  numl  pl», 
DiqKt  the  miit,  iind  dear  the  ekiee. 
And  bring  my  Om  to  my  eyee. 

Ob  I  were  I  rare  my  deal  to  view, 
I'd  climb  that  pine-tfee'e  topmoat  bougli. 
Aloft  in  air  tliat  qaiv'ring  playa, 
And  roond  and  round  for  ever  ga». 

1^ Orra  Moor,  wbere  ait  tliou  laid? 
Wbat  wood  conoeala  my  ileepinii  maid  f 
Ful  by  tlK  roota  eoragSl  Vd  tear 
The  tree*  tliat  liide  my  promis'd  fbir. 

Oil!  eoald  I  ride  tlie  ciooda  and  aldea. 
Or  on  the  raven'a  pinion*  riae  I 
To  stork*,  ye  awana,  a  moment  stay, 
And  waft  a  lover  on  his  way  I 

My  blii*  too  long  my  bride  denies, 
Apaee  the  waating  rammer  flies : 
Nor  yet  the  wintry  blasts  I  fear. 
Not  storms,  or  niglit  afaall  keep  ma  bere. 

Wbat  may  fbr  atrengtta  with  steel  compare  ? 
Ohl  love  baa Ibuera  stronger  fbr  t 
By  bolls  of  sieel  are  limbs  confln'd. 
But  cruel  love  eacbaina  tb*  mind. 

No  longer  then  perplex  thy  b^east ; 
When  thoughts  torment,  the  first  are  best; 
Tif  mad  to  go,  nis  death  to  stay ; 
Away  to  Orra  I  baste  away  r* 

♦April  the  10th. 
'  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  one  of  those 
despicable  creatvires  called  a  chambermud, 
and  have  lived  with  a  mistress  for  some 
time,  whom  I  love  as  my  life,  which  has 
made  my  duty  and  pleasure  inseparable. 
My  greatest  delight  has  been  in  bemg  em- 
ployed about  her  person;  and  indeed  she  is 
very  seldom  out  of  humour  for  a  woman  of 
her  quality.  But  here  lies  my  complaint,  sir. 
To  bear  with  me  is  all  the  encouragement 
•he  is  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me;  for  she 
gives  her  cast-off  clothes  from  me  to  others; 
some  she  is  plet^ed  to  bestow  in  the  house 
to  those  that  ndther  want  nor  wear  them, 
and  some  to  hangers-on,  that  frequent  the 
house  daily,  who  come  dressed  out  in  them. 
This,  sir,  is  a  very  mortifying  sight  to  me, 
who  am  a  little  necessitous  for  clothes,  and 
knre  to  appear  what  I  am;  and  causes  an 
nneariness,  so  that  I  cannot  serve  with  that 
cheerfiilness  as  fcMTnerly;  which  my  mis- 
tress takes  notice  of,  and  calls  envy  and 
Ol-temper,  at  seeing  others  preferred  be- 
fore me.  Mv  mistress  has  a  younger  sister 
lives  in  the  house  with  her,  that  is  some 
thousands  below  her  in  estate,  who  is  conti- 
noally  heaping  her  favours  on  her  mud;  so 
that  she  can  appear  every  Sunday,  for  the 
first  quarter,  m  a  fresh  suit  of  tuothes  of 
her  mistress's  giving,  with  all  other  things 
suitable.  All  this  1  see  without  envying, 
but  not  without  wishing  mjr  mistress  would 
a  little  consder  what  a  discouragement  it 
is  to  me  to  have  my  perquisites  divided  be- 
tween fawners  ana  jobbers,  which  others 
enjoy  entire  to  themselves.  I  have  spoken 
to  my  mistress,  but  to  little  purpose;  I 
have  desired  to  be  discharged  (for  indeed  I 
fret  myself  to  notlung,)  but  that  she  an- 
swen  with  silepce.  f  beg,  sir,  your  direc- 
tion what  to  do^  for  I  am  fiiUy  resolved  to 


follow  your  counsel;  who  am  your  admirer 
and  humble  servant, 

« CONSTANTIA  COMB-BRUSH. 

'  I  beg  that  you  will  put  it  in  a  better 
dress,  and  let  it  come  abroad,  that  my  mis- 
tress, who  is  an  admirer  of  your  specula- 
tions, may  see  it.'  T. 


No.  367".]     Tliunday,  May  1,  1712. 


Feritune  pardte  cbarte.— Jin.  Sat.  i.  18. 

In  mercy  apars  oa  when  we  do  our  best 
To  make  as  mncb  waste  paper  as  the  rest. 

I  HAVE  often  pleased  myself  with  con- 
sidering the  two  kinds  of  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  public  from  these  my  specu^ 
lations,  and  which,  were  I  to  speak  after 
the  manner  of  logicians,  I  would  distin- 
guish into  the  material  and  the  formal.  By 
the  latter  I  understand  those  advantages 
which  my  readers  receive,  as  their  minds 
are  either  improved  or  delighted  by  these 
my  daily  labours;  but  having  already  se- 
veral times  descanted  on  my  endeavours  in 
this  light,  I  shall  at  present  wholly  confine 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  former. 
By  the  word  material,  I  mean  those  bene- 
fits which  arise  to  the  public  from  these  my 
speculations,  as  they  consume  a  conader- 
aole  quantity  of  our  paper-manufacture, 
employ  our  artisans  in  printing,  and  find 
business  for  great  numbers  of  indigent 
persons. 

Our  paper-manufacture  takes  into  it  se- 
veral mean  materials  which  could  be  put 
to  no  other  use,  and  affords  work  for  several 
hands  in  the  collection  of  them  which  are 
incapable  of  any  other  employment.  Those 
poor  retailers,  whom  we  see  so  busy  in 
every  street,  deliver  in  thdr  respective 
gleanings  to  tiie  merchant  The  merchant' 
carries  them  in  loads  to  the  paper-mill, 
where  they  pass  through  a  fresh  set  at 
hands,  and  give  life  to  another  trade. 
Those  who  have  mills  on  their  estate,  by 
this  means  considerably  r^se  their  rents, 
and  the  whole  nation  is  in  a  great  measure 
supplied  with  a  manufacture  for  which  foi>- 
meny  she  was  obliged  to  her  neighbours. 

The  materials  are  no  sooner  wrought 
into  paper,  but  they  are  distributed  among 
the  presses,  when  they  again  set  innume- 
rable artists  at  work,  and  fiimish  business 
to  another  mystery.  From  hence,  accord- 
ingly as  they  are  stained  with  news  and 
politics,  they  fly  through  the  town  in  Post- 
men, Post-lMvs,  Daily  Courants,  Reviews, 
MeiUeys,  ana  Exammers.  Men,  women, 
and  children  contend  who  shall  be  the  first 
bearers  of  them,  and  get  their  daily  susten- 
ance by  spreading  them.  In  short,  when  I 
trace  in  my  mind  a  bundle  of  rags  to  a  quire 
of  Spectators,  I  find  so  many  hands  em 
ployed  in  every  step  they  take  through 
their  whole  progress,  that  while  I  am 
writing  a  Spectator,  I  fancy  myself  pro- 
ving Dread  for  a  multitude. 
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If  I  do  not  take  care  to  obviate  some  of 
my  witty  readers,  thev  will  be  apt  to  tell 
me,  that  my  paper,  after  it  is  thus  printed 
and  published,  is  still  beneikial  to  the  pub- 
lic on  several  occasions.  I  must  confess  I 
have  lighted  my  pipe  with  my  own  works 
for  this  twelvemonth  past.  My  landlady 
often  sends  up  her  little  daughter  to  derire 
some  of  my  old  Spectators,  and  has  fre- 
quently told  me,  that  the  paper  they  are 
printea  on  is  the  best  in  the  world  to  wrap 
spices  in.  They  likewise  made  a  good 
foundation  for  a  mutton  pie,  as  I  nave 
more  than  once  experienced,  and  were 
very  much  sought  for  last  Christmas  by 
the  whole  neighoourhood. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  conader  the 
changes  that  a  linen  fragment  undergoes 
by  passing  through  the  several  hands  above 
mentioned.  The  finest  pieces  of  Holland, 
when  worn  to  tatters,  assume  a  new 
whitened  more  beautinil  than  the  first, 
and  often  return  in  the  shape  <£  letters  to 
their  native  country.  A  lady's  shift  may 
be  metamorphosed  into  billets-doux,  and 
come  into  her  possesrion  a  second  time.  A: 
beau  may  peruse  his  cravat  after  it  is  worn 
out,  with  greater  pleasure  and  advantage 
than  ever  ne  did  in  a  glass.  In  a  word,  a 
I»ece  of  cloth,  after  having  officiated  for 
some  years  as  a  towel  or  a  napkin,  may  by 
this  means  be  raised  from  a  dunghill,  and 
become  the  most  valuable  piece  of  fomi- 
ture  in  a  prince's  cabhiet 

The  politest  nations  of  Europe  have  en- 
deavoured to  vie  with  one  another  for  the 
reputation  of  the  finest  printing.  Absolute 
governments,  as  well  as  republics,  have 
encouraged  an  art  which  seems  to  be  the 
noblest  and  most  beneficial  that  ever  was  in- 
vented among  the  sons  of  men.  The  present 
king  of  France,  in  his  pursuits  after  glory, 
has  particulariy  disting<dshed  himself  by 
the  promotmg  en  this  useful  ait,  insomouk 
that  several  DK»kshave  been  printed  in  the 
Louvre  at  his  own  expense,  upon  which  he 
sets  so  great  a  value  that  he  considers  them 
as  the  noblest  presents  he  can  make  to  fo- 
reign princes  and  ambassadors.  If  we  look 
into  the  commonwealths  of  Holland  and 
Venice,  we  shall  find  that  in  this  particular 
they  have  made  themselves  the  envy  of  the 
greatest  monarchies.  Elzevir  and  Aldus  are 
more  frequently  mentioned  than  any  pen- 
sioner of  tne  one  or  doge  of  the  other. 

The  several  presses  which  are  now  in 
England,  and  the  great  encoaragement 
which  has  been  given  to  learning  m  tome 
years  last  past,  has  made  oar  own  nation 
as  glorious  upon  this  account  as  for  its  late 
triumphs  ana  conquests.  The  new  edition 
which  is  given  us  of  Cesar's  Commenta- 
ries* has  already  been  taken  notice  of  in 
foreign  gazettes,  and  is  a  work  that  does 
honour  to  the  English  press.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  an  edition  should  be  very  correct 

*  A  moat  munlfloent  edition  of  Ceiu'i  Commenta- 
liM  jnbliibail  >Ix«t  tbii  tisM,  br  Dr.  8hkhI  CUika. 


which  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  most  accurate,  learned,  and  judidons 
writers  this  age  has  produced.  The  beauty 
of  the  paper,  of  the  character,  and  of  the 
several  cuts  with  which  this  noble  work  is 
illustrated,  makes  it  the  finest  book  that  I 
have  ever  seen;  and  is  a  true  instance  of 
the  English  genius,  which,  though  it  does 
not  come  the  first  into  any  art,  generally 
carries  it  to  greater  heights  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  I  am  particulariy 
glad  that  this  author  comes  from  a  British 
printing-house  in  so  great  a  magnificence, 
as  he  IS  the  first  who  has  given  us  any 
tolerable  accoimt  of  our  country. 

My  illiterate  readers,  if  any  such  there 
are,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  me  talk  of 
learning  as  the  glory  of  a  nation,  and  of 
printing  as  an  ait  that  gains  a  reputation  to 
a  people  among  whom  it  flourishes.  When 
men's  thoughts  are  taken  up  with  avarice 
and  ambition,  they  cannot  look  upon  any 
thing  as  gr^t  or  valuable  which  does  not 
bring  wiUi  it  an  extraordinary  power  or 
interest  to  the  person  who  is  concerned  in 
it.  But  as  I  stall  never  sink  this  paper  so 
far  as  to  engage  with  Goths  and  Vanaals,  I 
shall  only  regard  such  kind  of  reasoners 
with  that  pity  which  is  due  to  so  deplorable 
a  degree  of  stupidity  and  ignorance.     L. 
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-Nn  dental 
t  allqaU  iB  loceai  adito. 


LogereaMt 

Haauw  Tiue  varia  mniMniM  nala 
laflnii 


At  qui  laboratmorla  ffninet  (raTM, 
Omnea  amieot  laude  et  tetitia  enqai. 

Xmrif.VfuiTM. 

When  flrat  an  Infknt  dtawi  the  Tital  air, 
Offldoiu  erlef  ibouM  weleoaie  Um  to  care ; 
But  Jojr  afioold  lift'i  conotaading  •eene  attead. 
And  mirth  be  kept  to  grace  a  <qrinf  friend. 

As  the  Spectator  is,  in  a  kind,  a  paper 
of  news  from  the  natinal  worid,  as  others 
are  from  the  hasf  and  politic  pejt  of  man- 
Und,  I  shall  trandate  tne  fidlowing  letter, 
written  to  an  eminent  French  gentleman  is 
this  town  from  Paris,  which  ^ves  us  the 
exit  of  a  heroine  who  is  a  pMtem  of  pa- 
tience and  generosi^. 

'Paris,  April  18,  1712. 
*  Sir, — ^It  is  so  manv  years  since  you  left 
your  native  coimtry,  that  I  am  to  tell  you 
the  characters  of  your  nearest  relations  as 
much  as  if  yon  were  an  utter  stranger  to 
them.  The  occasion  of  this  is  to  give  yoa 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Madam  de  VD- 
lacerfe,  whose  departure  out  of  this  life  I 
know  not  whether  a  man  of  your  philo- 
sophy will  call  unfortunate  or  not,  smce  it 
was  attended  with  some  drcumstances  a* 
much  to  be  de^red  as  to  be  lamented  She 
was  her  whole  life  happy  in  an  uninter- 
rupted health,  and  was  always  hanoured 
for  an  evenness  of  temper  and  greatness  of 
mind.  On  the  10th  instant  that  lady  was 
taken  with  an  indispoation  which  confined 
her  to  her  chamber,  but  was  such  as  was 
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too  Agfat  to  auke  her  take  a  rick  bed, 
and  yet  too  grievous  to  admit  of  any  satis- 
faction in  bong  out  of  it  It  is  notoriously 
known,  that  some  years  a^  Monsieur  Fes- 
teao,  one  of  the  moat  conaderable  suiveons 
in  Paris,  was  desperately  in  love  with  this 
lady.  Her  quali^  placed  her  above  any 
application  to  her  on  the  account  c£  his 
pasdon:  but  as  a  woman  always  has  some 
r^ard  to  the  person  whom  she  believes  to 
be  her  real  admirer,  she  now  took  it  into 
her  head  (upon  advice  of  her  physicians 
to  lose  some  of  her  blood)  to  send  ror  Mon- 
rienr  Festeau  on  that  occadon.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  there  at  that  time,  and  my 
near  relation  gave  me  the  privilege  to  be 
present  As  soon  as  her  arm  was  stripped 
bare,  and  he  began  to  press  it,  in  order  to 
raise  the  vein,  his  colour  changed,  and  I  ob- 
served him  sei2ed  with  a  sudden  tremor, 
which  made  me  take  the  liberty  to  speak 
of  it  to  my  cousin  with  some  apprenen- 
rion.  She  smiled,  and  said,  she  knew 
M.  Festeau  had  no  inclination  to  do  her  in- 
jury. He  seemed  to  recover  himself,  and, 
smiling  also,  proceeded  in  his  work.  Im- 
mediately after  the  operation,  he  cried  out, 
that  he  was  the  most  unfortmiate  of  all  men, 
for  that  he  had  opened  an  artery  instead 
of  a  vein.  It  is  as  impossible  to  express 
the  artist's  distraction  as  the  patient's  com- 
posure. I  will  not  dwell  on  little  drcum- 
stances,  but  go  on  to  inform  you,  that 
within  three  days'  time  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  take  off  her  arm.  She  was  so 
&r  from  using  Festeau  as  it  would  be 
natural  for  one  of  a  lower  spirit  to  treat 
him,  that  she  would  not  let  him  be  absent 
from  any  consultation  about  her  present 
condition;  and,  after  having  been  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  alone,  she  bid  the  sur- 
geons, of  whom  poor  Festeau  was  one,  go 
on  in  their  work.  I  know  not  how  togjve 
you  the  terras  of  art,  but  there  appeared 
such  symptoms  after  the  amputation  of  her 
arm,  that  it  was  visible  she  could  not  live 
four-and-twenty  hours.  Her  behaviour  was 
so  magnanimous  throughout  the  whole 
affair,  that  I  was  particularly  curious  in 
taking  notice  of  what  past  as  her  fate  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer,  and  took  notes 
of  what  she  said  to  all  about  her,  particu- 
lariy  word  for  word  what  she  spoke  to  M. 
Fe^eau,  which  was  as  fdlows: 

*'  Sir,  you  give  me  inexpressible  sorrow 
for  the  anguish  with  which  I  see  you  over- 
whelmed. I  am  remov^  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  from  the  interests  of  human 
life,  therefore  I  am  to  be^n  to  think  like 
one  wholly  unconcerned  m  it  I  do  not 
consider  you  as  one  by  whose  error  I  have 
lost  my  life;  no,  you  are  my  benefactor,  as 
you  have  hastened  my  entrance  into  a  happy 
immortality.  This  is  my  sense  of  this  acci- 
dent: but  the  world  in  which  you  live  may 
have  thoughts  of  it  to  your  disadvantage:  I 
have  therefore  taken  care  to  provide  for  you 
in  my  will,  and  have  placed  you  above  what 
you  have  to  fear  from  their  ill-nature." 


'  Whilethis  ezceDent  woman  spoke  these 
words,  Festeau  looked  as  if  he  recdved  a 
condemnation,  to  die,  instead  of  a  pensicm 
for  his  life.  Madame  de  Villacerle  lived 
till  eight  of  the  clock  the  next  night;  and 
though  she  must  have  laboured  under  the 
most  exquisite  torments,  she  possessed  her 
mind  with  so  wonderful  a  patience,  that 
one  may  rather  say  she  ceased  to  breathe, 
than  she  died  at  that  hour.  You,  who  had 
not  the  happiness  to  be  personally  known 
to  this  lady,  have  nothing  but  to  rejcnce  in 
the  honour  you  had  (d  being  related  to  so 
great  merit;  but  we,  who  have  lost  her  con- 
versation, cannot  so  easily  resign  our  own 
happiness  by  reflection  upon  hers.  I  am, 
sir,  your  affectionate  kinsman,  and  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

•PAUL  REGNAUD.' 

There  hardly  can  be  a  greater  bistance 
of  a.  heroic  mmd  than  the  unprejudiced 
manner  in  which  this  lady  weighed  this 
misfortune.  The  regard  of  life  could  not 
make  her  overlook  the  contriticHi  of  the  un- 
happy man,  whose  more  than  ordinary  con- 
cern for  her  was  all  his  guilt  It  would 
certainly  be  of  singular  use  to  human  so- 
ciety to  have  an  exact  account  of  this  lady's 
orduary  conduct,  which  was  crowned  by  so 
uncommon  magnanimity.  Such  greatness 
was  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  last  article; 
nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  it  was  a  constant 
practice  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy,  which 
made  her  capaUe  of  beholding  death,  not 
as  the  disaohition,  but  consummation  of  her 
life.  T. 


Na  369.]     Saturday,  May  3,  1712. 

Begniiu  irritant  animo*  ikiniiaa  per  aorei, 

ttuam  qua  aant  oeulii  mjijeeta  fideUbui. 

Bar.JlnPteLY.VlO. 

Vnnt  wa  haar  mam  leaa  than  what  we  aee. 


Milton,  after  having  represented  in 
vision  the  history  of  mankind  to  the  first 
great  period  of  nature,  despatches  the  re- 
maining part  of  it  in  narration.  He  has 
devised  a  very  handsome  reason  for  the 
angel's  proceeding  with  Adam  after  tiiis 
manner;  though  doubtiess  the  true  reason 
was  the  difficulty  which  the  poet  would 
have  found  to  have  shadowed  out  so  mixed 
and  complicated  a  story  in  visible  objects. 
I  could  wish,  however,  uiat  the  author  had 
done  it,  whatever  p^ns  it  might  have  cost 
him-  To  give  my  opinion  freely,  I  think 
that  the  exhibiting  part  of  the  history  ^ 
mankind  in  virion,  and  part  in  narrative,  is 
as  if  a  history-painter  should  put  in  colours 
one  half  of  his  subject,  and  write  down  the 
remuning  part  m  it  If  Milton's  poem 
flags  any  where,  it  is  in  this  narration, 
where  in  some  places  the  author  has  been 
so  attentive  to  his  divinity  that  he  has 
neglected  his  poetry.  The  narration,  how- 
ever, rises  veiy  happily  on  several  occa 
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■Sons,  where  the  subject  is  capable  of 
poetical  ornaments,  as  particularly  in  the 
confusion  which  he  describes  among  the 
builders  of  Babel,  and  in  his  short  sketch 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  The  storm  of 
hail  and  fire,  with  the  darkness  that  over- 
spread the  land  for  three  days,  are  de- 
scribed with  great  strength.  The  beautiful 

sssi^e  which  follows  is  raised  upon  noble 

nts  m  Scripture: 


-Thai  with  ten  wouDd* 


The  river  dragon  tain'd,  at  length  submlti 
To  let  Mb  sojournen  depart ;  and  oft 
Humble*  hie  nuhbom  heart;  hut  11111,  ai  ice. 
More  liardan'd  after  thaw :  till  in  liia  rag* 
Pursning  whom  he  late  dinnia**d,  the  aea 
Swallow*  him  with  hi*  hoit ;  but  tifen  let*  man 
Aaon  dry  land  between  two  eryetat wall*, 
Aw'd  bjr  the  rod  of  Moae*  ao  to  Mand 
Divided— ' 

The  river  dragon  is  an  allusion  to  the 
crocodile,  which  inh^its  the  Nile,  from 
whence  Egypt  derives  her  plenty.  Tliis 
allusion  is  taken  from  that  sublime  passage 
in  Ezekiel:  'Thus  smth  the  Lord  God, 
Behold  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king 
of  Egypt,  the  p^at  dragon  that  lieth  in  the 
midst  of  his  nvers,  which  hath  said,  My 
river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
nivself.'  Milton  has  given  us  another  very 
noble  and  poetical  image  in  the  same  de- 
scription, which  is  copied  almost  word  for 
word  out  of  the  history  of  Moses ! 

'  All  night  he  will  pumie,  but  hi*  approach 

Darknesa  defend*  between  till  morning  watch 

Then  through  the  flery  pillar  and  the  elaud 

43od  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  hi*  boat, 

And  craie  their  chariot  wheel*:  when  by  command 

Moae*  once  more  hi*  potent  rod  extend* 

Over  the  aea :  the  *ea  hi*  rod  obeys : 

On  their  emiMttled  rank*  the  wave*  return 

And  oyerwbebn  th«ir  war ■ 

As  the  principal  design  of  this  episode 
was  to  give  Adam  an  idea  of  the  holy  i)er- 
son  who  was  to  reinstate  human  nature  in 
that  happiness  and  perfection  from  which 
it  had  fEillen,  the  poet  confines  himself  to 
the  line  of  Abraham,  from  whence  the 
Messiah  was  to  descend.  The  angd  is 
described  as  seeing  the  patriarch  actually 
travelling  towards  the  land  of  promise, 
which  gives  a  particular  liveliness  to  this 
part  of  the  narration : 

*  I  aee  him.  but  thou  can«t  not,  with  what  (kith 

He  leavn*  hi*  god*,  hi*  friend*,  hi*  native  aoU, 

Vr  of  Chaldea.  paaring  now  the  ford 

To  Hatan ;  after  him  a  cumbrou*  train 

Of  herd*,  and  flock*,  and  num'rou*  aervitade; 

Not  wand'ring  poor,  but  truatiag  all  hi*  wealth 

With  (3od,  who  call'd  hia  in  a  land  unknown. 

Canaan  he  now  atuia* :  I  *ee  hi*  tent* 

Piich'd  about  Sechem.  and  the  neighbouring  plala 

Of  Morek;  there  by  promiee  he  receive* 

Oitl  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land ; 

From  Hamatb  northward  to  the  desert  sonth: 

(TliingB  by  their  B*m*s  I  call,  though  yet  nnnam'd.y 

As  Virgil's  Tiaon  in  the  sixth  ^neid 
probably  gave  Milton  the  hint  of  this  whole 
episode,  the  last  liite  is  a  translation  of  th*t 
verse  where  Anehises  mentions  the  names 
of  places,  which  they  were  to  bear  here* 
after: 

Hbc  t«m  nomina  eroot,  none  aoat  atn*  aomin*  ten*. 


The  poet  has  very  finely  represented  the 
jov  and  gladness  of  heart  which  arises  in 
Adam  upon  his  discovery  of  the  Messiali. 
As  he  sees  his  day  at  a  distance  through 
types  and  shadows,  he  rejoices  in  it;  but 
when  he  finds  the  redemption  of  man  com 

gleted,  and  Paradise  agtun  renewal,  he 
reaks  forth  in  capture  uid  transport: 

*  O  goodnaai  infinite  I  goodnea*  immeniel 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce,'  Ac 

I  have  hinted  in  my  axth  paper  on  I^- 
ton,  that  a  heroic  poem,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  best  critics,  ought  to  end 
happily,  and  leave  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
after  having  conducted  it  through  many 
doubts  and  tears,  sorrows  and  disquietudes, 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  satisfaction. 
Milton's  fable,  which  had  so  many  other 
qualificatitvis  to  recommend  it,  was  defi- 
cient in  this  particular.  It  is  here  therefore 
that  the  poet  has  shown  a  most  exquisite 
iudgment,  as  well  as  the  finest  invention, 
Dy  finding  out  a  method  to  supply  thk 
natural  defect  in  his  subject  Accordindy 
he  leaves  the  adversary  of  mankind,  in  the 
last  view  which  he  gives  of  him,  under  the 
lowest  state  of  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment  We  see  him  chewing  ashes,  gro- 
velling in  the  dust,  and  loaden  with  super- 
numerary pains  and  torments.  On  the 
contrary,  our  two  first  parents  are  com- 
forted by  dreams  and  visions,  cheered  with 
promises  of  salvation,  and  in  a  manner 
raised  to  a  greater  happiness  than  that 
which  they  had  forfeited.  In  short,  Satan 
is  represented  miserable  in  the  height  of 
his  triumphs,  and  Adam  triumphant  u  the 
height  of  misery. 

Milton's  poem  ends  very  nobly.  The  last 
speeches  of  Adam  and  the  archangel  are 
full  of  moral  and  instructive  sentiments. 
The  sleep  that  fell  upon  Eve,  and  the  effects 
it  had  in  quieting  the  disorders  of  her  mind, 
produces  the  same  kind  of  consolation  in  the 
reader,  who  cannot  peruse  the  last  beautiful 
speech,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of 
mankind,  without  a  secret  pleasure  and 
satisfaction: 

*  Whence  thon  retum'at,  and  whither  wenfat,  I  know: 
For  Ood  is  also  in  aleep,  and  dream*  adviie. 
Which  he  hath  eent  propition*.  some  great  good 
Preiaginc,  rfnoe  witii  aorrow  and  heart'*  diaim* 
Wearied  I  All  aaleey:  bat  bow  lead  on ; 

In  me  i*  BO  delay :  with  thee  to  go. 

I*  to  nay  btre,  without  thee  here  to  atay, 

latogoheneeunwUiing:  thou  tome 

Art  all  thing*  under  heav'n,  all  ptaeea  thon. 

Who  fbr  my  wilflil  crime  art  baniah'd  hance. 

This  fkrther  consolation  yet  secure 

I  cany  hence;  though  aU  by  me ia hwt. 

Such  nvour  I  unworthy  an  voacheafd. 

By  me  the  promia'd  tta  aball  all  raatote.' 

The  following  lines,  which  conclude  the 
poem,  rise  in  a  most  glorioiu  blase  of  poeti* 
eal  images  and  expressions. 

Heliodorus  in  the  .Sthiopics  acquaints 
us,  that  the  motion  of  the  gods  differs  from 
that  of  mortals,  as  the  former  do  not  stir 
their  feet,  nor  proceed  step  by  step,  but 
slide  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  bya» 
uniform  swimming  of  the  wbde  body.  The 
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reader  may  obaerve  with  how  poetical  a 
description  Milton  has  attributed  the  same 
'  knid  ot  motion  to  the  angels  who  were  to 
take  possesion  of  Paradise: 

SoiFaJMOarmMberEre;  and  Adambamrd 
WeU  pl6M*d,  but  Muw«r'<t  not ;  fbr  now  too  Bigh 
Th'  arctainget  •tood ;  and  flrom  tbe  otber  hill 
'    To  tbeir  llx'd  lUtlon,  nil  in  bright  amy 
Tbe'cherabira  de»e>nd«d ;  oa  the  groana 
Olidinc  netaorous,  a<  eraaing  mtat 
RiB'n  from  a  river,  o>r  the  mariah  glidea, 
And  gathere  ground  hat  at  the  lab'rer'a  heal 
Homeward  returning.  High  in  ftont  advanc'd 
The  brandish'd  iwoid  of  God  befon  ttwntlaz'd 
Fierce  ai  a  comet 

The  author  helped  his  invention  in  the 
f(dlowing  passage,  by  reflecting  on  the  be- 
bavioar  of  the  angel,  who  in  h^y  writ  has 
the  conduct  of  Lot  and  his  family.  The 
drcumstances  drawn  from  that  relation  are 
very  graceftilly  made  use  of  on  this  occasion; 

In  either  Innd  tlie  haafning  angel  canght 
Onr  lining  pusnta,  and  to  th'  eaalani  gMe 
Led  them  direct ;  and  down  tbe  cliff  aa  (hit  ' 
To  tbe  inUeeied  plain ;  then  diiappear'd, 
Ttaj  loeiing  back,  fee. 

The  scene  wUch  our  first  parents  are 
surprised  with,  upon  their  looking  back  on 
Paradise,  wonderfully  strikes  the  reader's 
imagination,  as  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  the  tears  they  shed  on  that  occasion: 

Tber  looking  bade,  all  tb'  aaatem  aide  beheld 
Of  Paradije,  lo  lata  their  happy  leat, 
Wav'd  over  by  tbat  flaming  mnd,  tl»  gate 
With  dreadflil  turn  throng'd  and  fieiy  anna: 
Borne  natural  leara  they  dropp'd  bat  wip'd  them  aooa ; 
The  world  waa  HI  beiore  tbem,  where  to  ebooae 
Their  place  of  test,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

If  I  might  presume  to  c^er  at  the  smallest 
alteration  in  this  divine  work,  I  should  think 
the  poem  would  end  better  with  the  pas- 
sage here  quoted,  than  with  the  two  verses 
which  follow: 

They  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  atepi  and  itow 
Through  Eden  took  tbair  aoUtary  way. 

These  two  verses,  though  they  have  their 
beauty,  fall  very  much  below  the  foregcnng 
passage,  and  renew  in  the  mind  c^the  reader 
that  anguish  which  was  pretty  weU  laid  by 
that  connderation: 

Tbe  world  waa  all  hefbre  then,  where  to  ebooae 
Tbeir  place  of  i«at,  and  ProTidence  their  guide. 

The  number  of  books  in  Paradise  Lost  is 
equal  to  those  of  the  .£neid.  Our  author, 
in  his  first  edition,  had  divided  his  poem 
into  ten  boc^s,  but  afterwards  broke  the 
seventh  and  the  eleventh  each  of  them  into 
two  different  books,  by  the  help  of  some 
small  additions.  This  second  division  was 
made  with  great  judgment,  as  any  one  may 
see  who  wiU  be  at  the  pains  of  examining 
it  It  was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  such  a 
cliimerical  beauty  as  that  of  resembling 
Virgil  in  ibis  particular,  but  for  the  more 
just  and  regular  disposition  of  this  great 
-work. 

Those  who  have  read  Bossu,  and  many 
of  the  critics  who  have  written  since  his 
time,  will  not  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  find 
out  the  particular  moral  which  is  incul- 
cated in  Paradise  Lost    Though  I  can  by 


no  means  think,  with  the  last-mentioned 
Frendhi  author,  that  an  epic  writer  first  rf 
all  pitches  upon  a  certain  moral,  as  the 
ground-work  and  foundation  of  his  poem, 
and  afterwards  finds  out  a  story  to  it:  I  am 
however  of  opinion,  that  no  just  heroic 
poem  ever  was  or  can  be  made,  from 
whence  one  great  moral  may  not  be  de- 
duced. That  which  reigns  in  Milton  is  thr 
most  imiversal  and  most  useful  that  can  be 
im^^ed.    It  is,  in  short,  this,  that  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God  makes  men  happy, 
and  that  disobedience  makes  them  misera 
ble.    This  is  visibly  the  moral  of  the  prin 
cipal  &ble,  which  turns  upon  Adam  and 
Eve,  who  continued  in  Paradise  while  they 
kept  the  command  that  was  ^ven  them, 
ana  were  driven  out  of  it  as  soon  as  they  had 
transgressed.   This  is  likewise  the  moral  of 
tbe  principal  episode,  which  shows  us  how 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  angeh  feU 
from  their  disobedience.  Bendes  this  great 
moral,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
soul  of  the  fable,  there  are  an  infinity  of 
under-morals  which  are  to  be  drawn  from 
the  several  parts  rf  the  p>oem,  and  which 
make  this  work  more  useful  and  instruc- 
tive than  any  other  poem  in  any  language. 
Those  who  have  criticised  on  the  Odys- 
sey, the  lUad,  and  .£neid,  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  {t^ns  to  fix  the  number  of 
months  and  days  contained  in  the  action  of 
each  of  tlvese  poems.    If  any  one  thinks  it 
worth  his  wWle  to  examine  this  particular 
in  Milton,  he  will  find,  that  from  Adam's 
first  appearance  in  the  fourth  book,  to  his 
expulsion  from  Paradise  in  the  twelfth,  the 
author  reckons  ten  days.    As  fbr  that  part 
of  the  action  which  is  described  in  the 
three  first  books,  as  it  does  not  pass  within 
the  regions  of  nature,  I  have  before  ob- 
sa<ved  that  it  is  not  subject  to  any  calcula- 
tions of  t^me. 

I  have  now  finished  my  observations  on  a 
work  which  does  an  honour  to  the  English 
nation.  I  have  taken  a  general  view  of  it 
under  these  four  heads — ^the  fable,  the  cha- 
racters, the  sentiments,  and  the  language, 
and  made  each  of  them  the  subject  of  a 
particular  paper.  I  have  in  the  next  place 
spoke  of  tne  censures  which  our  author 
may  incur  under  each  of  these  heads, 
which  I  have  confined  to  two  papers, 
though  I  might  have  enlarged  the  number 
if  I  had  been  disposed  to  dwell  on  so  un- 
grateiiil  a  subject  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  severest  reader  will  not  find  any  littie 
fault  in  hermc  poetry,  which  this  author 
has  ftdlen  into,  that  does  not  come  under 
one  of  those  heads  among  which  I  have 
distributed  his  several  blonishes.  After 
having  thus  treated  at  lat^  of  Paradise 
Ijost,  1  could  not  think  it  sufficient  to  have 
celebrated  this  poem  in  the  whole  without 
descen^ng  to  particulars.  I  have  there- 
fore bestowed  a  paper  upon  each  book, 
and  endeavoured  not  only  to  prove  that  the 
poem  is  beautifiil  in  general,  but  to  point 
out  its  particular  beauties;  and  to  deter- 
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mine  wherelii  th^  condst,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  now  some  passag;es  are 
bcautiAil  by  bein^  sublime,  others  byhdng 
soft,  others  by  being  natural;  which  of  them 
are  recommended  bv  the  passion,  which 
by  the  moral,  which  by  the  sentiment,  and 
which  by  the  expression.  I  have  likewise 
endeavoured  to  snow  how  the  genius  of  the 
poet  shines  by  a  happy  invention,  a  distant 
allusion,  or  a  judicious  imitation;  how  he 
has  copied  or  improved  Homer  of  Virgil, 
and  raises  his  own  imaginations  by  the  use 
which  he  has  made  of  several  poetical  pas- 
sages in  Scripture.  I  might  have  inserted 
also  several  passages  in  Tasso,  which  our 
author  has  imitated:  but,  as  I  do  not  look 
upon  Tasso  to  be  a  suffldent  voncher,  I 
would  not  perplex  my  reader  with  such 

5 [notations  as  might  do  more  honour  to  the 
talian  than  to  the  English  poet  In  short, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  particularize  those 
innumerable  kinds  of  beauty  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  recapitulate,  but  which  are 
•  essential  to  poetry,  and  which  may  be  met 
withinthe  works  of  this  great  author.  Had 
I  thought,  at  my  first  engaging  in  this  design, 
that  it  would  have  led  me  to  so  great  a 
length,  I  l)elieve  I  should  never  have  en- 
tered upon  it;  but  the  kind  t-eception  which 
it  has  met  with  among  those  whose  judg- 
ment I  have  a  value  for,  as  well  as  the 
uncommon  demands  which  my  bookseller 
tells  me  have  been  made  for  these  particu- 
lar discourses,  Qve  me  no  reason  to  repent 
of  the  pains  Iliave  been  at  in  composing 
them.  L. 


Na  870.]    Monday,  May  5,  1713. 

Total  numdiu  afit  blitrionem. 

^-^—^ All  the  world's  a  Btsfv, 

And  111  th*  IMD  ud  women  merely  plajrera. 

Wlltl^Mlt. 

Mamt  of  my  fair  readers,  as  well  as  very 
^y  and  well-received  persons  of  the  other 
•ex,  are  extremely  perplexed  at  the  Latin 
sentences  at  the  head  of  my  speculations, 
I  do  not  know  whether  T  ought  not  to  in- 
dulge them  with  translations  of  each  of 
them:  however,  I  have  to-dav  taken  down 
from  the  top  of  the  stage  in  Brury-lane,  a 
bit  of  Latin,  which  often  stands  in  their 
view,  and  signifies,  that '  The  whole  world 
acts  the  player.'  It  is  certain  that  if  we 
look  all  around  us,  and  behold  the  different 
employments  of  mankind,  you  hardly  see 
one  who  is  not,  as  the  player  is,  m  an 
assumed  character.  The  lawyer,  who  is 
vehement  and  loud  in  a  cause  wherein  he 
knows  he  has  not  the  truth  of  the  question 
on  his  side,  is  a  player  as  to  the  personated 
part,  but  incomparably  meaner  than  he  as 
to  the  prostitution  of  himself  for  hire;  be-r 
cause  the  pleader's  falsehood  introduces 
injustice;  the  player  feigns  for  no  other  end 
but  to  divert  or  instruct  you.  The  divine, 
whose  passions  transport  him  to  say  any 
thing  with  any  view  but  promoting  the  in- 


terests of  true  pietf  and  rdtf^on,  it  a  player 
with  a  still  greater  impntation  of  gnilt,  in 
proportion  to  liis  depredating  a  character 
more  sacred.  Connder  all  the  Affierent 
puniuts  and  emplo^menta  of  men,  nd  you 
wiO  find  half  thdr  actions  tend  to  notmnr 
else  but  disguise  and  imposture;  and  all 
that  is  done  which  proceeds  not  iirom  a 
man's  very  self,  is  the  action  of  a  player. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  I  make  ao  frequent 
mention  of  the  stage.  It  is  with  me  a  natter 
of  the  highest  conaderation,  what  part* 
are  well  or  ill  performed,  what  pasrimis  or 
sentiments  are  mdulged  or  cohtTated,  and 
consequently  what  manners  and  cutonu 
are  transfused  from  the  stage  to  the  world, 
which  reciprocallr  imitate  each  other. 
As  the  writers  ot  epic  poems  introduce 
shadowy  persons,  and  represent  vices  and 
virtues  under  the  character  of  men  and 
women;  so  I,  who  am  a  Spectator  in  Uae 
world,  may  perhaps  sometimes  make  ose 
of  the  names  of  the  actors  of  the  stag^  to 
represent  or  admonish  those  who  transact 
aJTairs  in  the  world.  When  I  am  com- 
mending Wilks  for  representing  the  ten- 
derness of  a  husband  and  a  ikther  in  Mac- 
beth, the  contrition  of  -a  reformed  prodigal 
in  Harry  the  fourth,  the  winning  emptinesa 
of  ayoung man  of  gaodHntnre  and  wealth 
in  The  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  the  officioa»> 
ness  of  an  artfiil  servant  in  tite  Fox;  when 
thus  I  celebrate  Wilks,  I  talk  to  all  the 
world  who  are  engaged  in  any  of  those  cir- 
cumstances. If  Iwere  to  speak  of  nierit 
neglected,  misapplied,  or  misunderstood, 
might  I  not  say  Estcoort  ha*  a  great  capa- 
city ?  But  it  is  not  the  interest  oTothers  who 
bear  a  figure  on  the  stage,  that  his  talents 
were  understood;  it  is  their  business  to  im- 
pose upon  him  what  cannot  become  hira, 
or  keep  out  <rf  hb  hands  any  thing  in  wliich 
he  would  dtine.  Were  one  to  raise  a  sus- 
picion of  himself  in  a  man  who  passes  upon 
the  world  for  a  fine  thing,  in  order  to  alarm 
him,  one  might  say.  If  Lord  Foppineton 
was  not  on  the  stage  (Cibber  acts  the  talae 
pretensions  to  a  genteel  behaviour  ao  verj 
justly,)  he  would  have  in  the  generality  of 
mankind  more  that  would  admire  than  de- 
ride him.  When  we  come  to  characters 
directly  comical,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
what  efTect  a  well-regulated  stage  would 
have  upon  men's  manners.  The  craft  of 
an  usurer,  the  absurdity  of  a  rich  tooL 
the  awkward  roughness  of  a  fellow  of  half 
courage,  the  ungracefU  mirth  of  a  creature 
of  half  wit,  mipit  for  ever  be  put  oat  of 
countenance  by  proper  parts  wr  Dogget. 
Johnson,  by  acting  Coroacchio  the  other 
night,  must  have  given  all  who  saw  Mm  a 
thorough  detestation  of  aged  avarice.  The 
petulancy  of  a  peevish  old  fdlow,  who  lore* 
and  hates  he  knows  not  why,  is  Verv  excel* 
lently  performed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Penkethman,  in  the  Pop's  Fortanei 
where,  in  the  character  of  Don  Choleric 
Snap  Shorto  de  Testv,  he  answers  no  qne»> 
tions  but  to  those  whom  he  likes,  and  want* 
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no  account  of  anjr  tMng  from  those  he  ap- 
proves, Mr.  Penkethmsn  is  also  master  of 
as  many  feces  fai  the  dumb  scene  as  can  be 
expected  from  a  man  in  the  drcumstances 
of  Deiiig  ready  to  perish  out  of  fear  and 
hanger.  '  He  wanders  throngh  the  whole 
scene  verr  masteilf,  without  neglecting 
hia  Tictoals.  If  it  be,  as  I  have  heard  it 
sometimes  mentioned,  a  ^reat  qnalification 
of  the  worid  to  follow  busmess  and  pleasure 
too,  what  is  it  in  the  ingenious  Mr.  Pen- 
kediman  to  represent  a  sense  of  pleasure 
and  ]Ndn  at  the  same  time,  as  joa  may  see 
him  do  this  evening? 

As  it  Is  certain  that  a  stage  ought  to  be 
whcdly  suppressed  or  judiciously  encour- 
aged, while  there  is  one  in  the  nation,  men 
tamed  for  regular  pleasure  cannot  employ 
their  thoughts  more  usefaUy,  for  the  diver- 
■ioo  of  mankind,  than  by  convincing  them 
tiiat  it  is  in  themsdves  to  raise  this  enter- 
tanment  to  the  greatest  hdght  It  would 
be  a  great  improvement,  as  well  as  embel- 
lishment to  Uie  theatre,  if  dandng  were 
more  regarded,  and  taught  to  all  the  actors. 
One  who  has  the  advantage  of  such  an 
agreeable  girlish  person  as  Mrs.  KckneU, 
1«ned  with  her  capacity  of  imitation,  could 
m  proper  gesture  and  motion  represent  dl 
the  decent  characters  of  female  life.  An 
Amiable  modesty  in  one  aspect  of  a  dancer, 
Aid  assumed  confidence  in  another,  a  sudr 
den  joy  in  another,  a  falling  off  with  an  im- 
patience of  bang  beheld,  a  return  towards 
the  audience  witn  an  unsteady  resolution  to 
approach  them,  and  well-acted  solicitude 
to  please,  would  revive  in  the  company  all 
the  fine  touches  of  mind  raised  in  cmserving 
all  the  objects  ct  affection  and  pasaoo  they 
had  before  beheld.  Such  elegant  enter- 
tidnments  as  these  would  polish  the  town 
into  judg;ment  in  their  gratifications;  and 
deUcacy  in  pleasure  is  the  first  step  people 
of  conmtion  take  in  reformation  mm  vice. 
Mrs.  Bicknetl  has  the  only  capacity  for  this 
•ort  of  dancing  of  any  cea  the  stage;  and  I 
dare  say  all  wno  see  her  perfdrmance  to- 
morrow night,  when  sure  the  romp  will  do 
her  best  for  her  own  benefit,  will  be  of  ray 
mind.  T. 
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Na  37t]    TWtdoy.  May  6, 17iS. 

Jimae  Igitor  Uudu  qood  da  npientibni  umn 

KiiMatl Jut.  ast.  X.  9B. 

Ani  •hall  tte  wge  your  approbation  win. 
Wboaa  Uogfeiiic  featnra*  won  a  ooniuat  irin  7 

I  SHALL  communicate  to  my  readers  the 
following  letter  for  the  entert^nment  of 
this  day. 

•  Sir,— You  know  very  well  that  our  na- 
tion is  more  fomous  for  that  sort  of  men 
who  are  called  "  wUms"  and  "  humour- 
ists," than  any  other  country  in  the  world; 
for  which  reason  it  is  observed,  that  our 
English  comedy  excels  that  of  all  other 
nations  in  dw  novdty  and  variety  of  its 
characters. 

\0U  U.  12 


'  Among  those  immmerable  sets  of  whims 
which  our  country  produces,  there  are  none 
whom  I  -^have  regarded  with  more  curioaty 
than  those  who  nave  invented  any  particu- 
lar kinU  of  drversion  for  the  entertainment 
of  themselves  and  theii^riends.  My  letter 
shall  ^g^e  out  those  who  take  delight  in 
sorting  a  comiMuiy  that  has  something  of 
bmlesque  and  ridicule  in  its  appearance.  I 
shall  make  myself  understood  by  the  fol- 
lowing examine:  One  of  the  wits  of  the 
last  age,  who  was  a  man  of  a  good  estate,* 
thongiiit  he  never  laid  out  his  money  better 
than  u  a  jest  As  he  was  one  year  at  the 
Bath,  observing  that,  in  the  great  conflu- 
ence of  fine  people,  there  were  several 
among  them  with  Icxig  chins,  a  part  of  the 
visi^  by  which  he  himself  was  very  much 
distingmshed,  he  invited  to  dinner  half  a 
score  of  these  remarkable  persons  who  had 
their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their  foces. 
They  had  no  sooner  placed  themselves 
^Mut  the  table  but  they  began  to  stare  upon 
one  another,  not  bang  able  to  imagine  what 
had  brought  them  together.  Oar  English 
piwerb  Says, 

■  Tla  menr  in  tbe  kail, 
Whea  beania  wa(  aB.' 

It  proved  so  in  the  assembly  I  am  now 
spc^ng  of,  who  seeing  so  many  peaks  of 
faces  agitated  with  eating,  drinking,  and 
discourse,  and  observing  dl  the  chins  that 
were  present  meeting  together  very  often 
over  the  centre  of  the  table,  evMy  one  grew 
sensible  of  the  jest,  and  gave  into  it  with  so 
much  good  humour,  that  they  lived  in  strict 
friendship  and  alliance  from  that  day  tat' 
ward. 

•The  same  gentieman  some  time  after 
packed  together  a  set  of  oglers,  as  he  called 
them,  consisting  of  such  as  had  an  unlucky 
cast  in  their  eyes.  His  diveraon  on  tins  oc- 
casion was  to  see  the  cross  bows,  mistaken 
signs,  and  wrong  connivances,  that  passed 
amidst  so  many  oroken  and  refracteil  rays 
of  sieht 

•  The  third  feast  which  this  merry  gen- 
tieman exhibited  was  to  the  stammerers, 
whom  he  got  together  in  a  sufficient  body- 
to  fill  his  table.  He  had  ordered  one  of  hu 
servants,  who  was  placed  behind  a  screen, 
to  write  down  their  table-talk,  which  was 
very  easy  to  be  done  without  the  help  of 
short-hand.  It  appears  by  the  notes  which 
were  taken,  that  though  their  conversation 
never  fell,  there  were  not  above  twenty 
words  spoken  during  the  first  course;  that 
upon  serving  up  the  second,  one  of  the 
company  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  telling 
them  that  the  ducklings  and  asparagus 
were  very  good;  and  that  another  took  up 
the  same  time  in  declaring  himself  of  the 
same  opinion.  This  jest  did  not,  however, 
go  off  so  well  as  the  former;  for  one  of  the 
guests  being  a  brave  man,  and  faller  of  re- 
sentment than  he  knew  how  to  express, 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  sent  the  facetious 

«  Villan,  Duke  of  Buexlngliaai, 
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inTHeraduIlenKein  writing,  wUdi,  though 
it  was  after wanu  dripped  by  the  interpoai- 
tkxi  of  friends,  pat  a  stop  to  these  ludicrous 
Nitertainments. 

'  Now,  sir,  I  dare  say  yoa  will  agree  with 
ne,  that  as  there  iano  moral  in  tlMiae  jests, 
they  ought  to  be  discouraged,  and  locAied 
upm  rather  as  pieces  of  unlackiness  than 
wit.  However,  as  it  is  natural  for  cne  man 
to  refine  upon  the  thought  of  another;  and 
imposnble  for  any  single  person,  how  great 
soCT-er  his  parts  may  be,  to  invent  an  art, 
and  bring  it  to  its  utmost  perfection;  I  diall 
here  give  you  an  account  of  an  honest 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  upon 
hearing  the  character  «f  the  wit  abo^-e- 
mentioned,  has  himself  assumed  it,  and  en- 
deavoured to  convert  it  to  the  benefit  ci 
manUnd.  He  invited  half  a  dozen  of  his 
friends  one  day  to  dinner,  who  were  each  oif 
them  famous  for  inserting  several  redundant 
phrases  in  their  discourse,  as  "D'ye  hear 
me? — D've  see? — ^That  is,— 'And  so,  sir." 
Each  of  nis  guests  makim;  use  of  his  par- 
'  ticular  elegance,  appeared  so  ridiculous  to 
his  neighbour,  that  he  could  not  but  reflect 
upon  mmself  as  appearing  equally  ridi- 
culous to  the  rest  oftne  company.  By  this 
means,  before  they  had  sat  long  tc^;ether, 
every  one,  talking  with  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection, and  carefully  avoiding  his 
fiiivourite  expletive,  the  conversation  was 
cleared  of  its  redundancies,  and  had  a 
greater  quantity  of  sense,  though  less  of 
sound  in  it 

'  The  same  well-meaning  gentleman  took 
-occauon,  at  another  tibie,  to  brin^  tc^;ether 
such  of  his  friends  as  were  addicted  to  a 
foolish  habitual  custom  of  swearing.-  In 
order  to  ahow  them  the  absur£ty  of  the 
practice,  he  had  recourse  to  the  inventicxi 
above-mentioned,  having  placed  an  amanu- 
enus  in  a  private  part  c€  the  room.  After 
the  second  bottle,  wh6n  men  open  their 
minds  without  reserve,  my  honest  firiend 
began  to  take  notice  of  the  many  sonorous 
but  unnecessary  words  that  had  passed  in 
his  house  since  their  sitting  down  at  table, 
and  how  much  good  conversation  they  had 
lost  by  giving  way  to  such  superfluous 
phrases.  "  What  a  tax,"  says  he,  "  would 
they  have  raised  for  the  poor,  had  we  put 
the  laws  in  execution  upon  one  another!" 
Every  one  of  them  took  this  gentle  reproof 
in  good  part;  upon  which  he  told  them, 
that,  knowing  their  conversation  would  have 
no  secrets  in  it,  he  ordered  it  to  be  taken 
down  in  writing,  and,  for  the  humour-sake, 
would  read  it  to  them,  if  they  pleased. 
There  were  ten  sheets  of  it,  which  might 
have  been  reduced  to  two,  had  there  not 
been  those  abominable  interpolations  I  have 
before  mentioned.  Upon  the  reading  of  it 
in  cold  blood,  it  looked  rather  like  a  con- 
ference of  fiends  than  of  men.  In  short, 
every  one  trembled  at  himself  upon  hear- 
ing calmly  what  he  had  pronounced  amidst 
tile  heat  and  inadvertency  of  discourse. 

<I  shall  only  mention  another  occasion 


wherein  he  made  use  of  the  same  taventica 
to  cure  a  different  kind  of  men,  who  are  the 
pests  of  all  poUte  conversation,  and  murder 
time  as  much  as  either  of  the  two  former, 
though  they  do  it  more  innocently — ^I  mean, 
that  dull  generation  of  story-tellers.  Mr 
friend  got  blether  about  hall  a  dozen  of  hii 
acquaintance,  who  were  infected  with  this 
strange  malady.  The  first  day  one  rf  them 
sitting  down,  entered  upon  the  nege  of 
Namur,  which  lasted  till  four  o'clock,  their 
time  of  parting.  The  second  day  a  NorUi 
Brihm  took  possession  of  the  discourse, 
which  it  was  iropossble  to  get  out  of  his 
hands  so  long  as  the  company  stayed  to- 
gether. The  third  day  was  engrossed  after 
the  same  manner  by  a  story  of  the  same 
length.  They  at  last  began  to  reflect  upon 
this  barbarous  way  of  treating  one  another, 
and  by  this  means  awakened  out  of  that 
lethargy  with  which  each  of  them  had  been 
seised  tor  several  years. 

'  As  you  have  somewhere  declared,  that 
extraordinary  and  uncommon  chanu^terscf 
mankind  are  the  game  which  vou  delight 
in,  and  as  I.look  upon  you  to  be  tue  greatest 
sportsman,  or,  if  you  please,  the  Klmrod 
amon^  this  specie'^  of  writers,  I  thought 
this  discovery  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
you.    I  am,  ur.  Sec'  L 


Na  372.  ]     Wedneaday,  May  7, 1712. 

Padet  IHK  opiirobri*  Dobii 

Et  dki  potaine,  et  Ban  potniMe  lefelli. 

(Mi.  jm-Liat. 
To  bear  id  open  •lander,  if  a  enne; 
But  not  CO  find  an  annrer  ■■  a  wone.         Drftm. 

'  May  6,  1712. 
•Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  sexton  of  the 
parish  of  Covent-gsjxlen,  and  com]^ained 
to  you  some  time  ago,  that  as  I  was  tolling 
in  to  prayers  at  eleven  in  the  moniing, 
crowds  of  people  of  quality  hastened  to  as- 
semble at  a  puppet-snow  on  the  other  side 
of  the  garden.  I  had  at  the  same  time  a 
very  great  disesteem  for  Mr.  Powell  and 
his  little  thoughUess  commonwealth,  as  if 
they  had  enticed  the  gentry  into  those  wan- 
denngs:  but  let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced  of  the  honest  intentions  of  the  said 
Mr.  Powell  and  companv,  and  send  this  to 
acquaint  you,  that  he  has  given  all  the 
profits  which  shall  arise  to-morrow  night 
by  his  play  to  the  use  of  the  poor  charity- 
children  of  this  parish.  I  have  be«n  in- 
formed, sir,  that  in  Holland  all  persons 
who  set  up  any  show,  or  a<:t  any  stage-play, 
be  the  actors  either  of  wood  and  wire,  M' 
flesh  and  blood,  are  obliged  to  pay  out  of 
their  gains  such  a  proportion  to  the  honest 
and  inaustrious  poor  in  the  ne^bourfaood: 
bv  this  means  they  make  diversitn  and 
pleasure  pay  a  tax  to  labour  and  industry. 
I  have  been  told  also,  that  all  the  time  of 
Lent,  in  Roman-Catholic  countries,  the  per- 
sons of  condition  administer  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor,  and  attend  the  beds  cf 
lazars  and  diseased  persons.  Our  Protestant 
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ladies  and  genUemen  are  so  much  to  seek 
for  proper  ways  of  passne  time,  that  th«y 
are  obh^^ed  to  punchinello  tor  knowing  what 
to  do  with  themselves.  Since  the  case  is  so, 
I  desire  only  yen  would  entreat  our  people 
of  <juality,  who  are  not  to  be  interruptea  in 
their  pleasure,  to  think  of  the  practice  of 
any  moral  duty,  that  thev  would  at  least 
fine  for  their  sins,  and  Kive  something  to. 
these  poor  children;  a  uttle  out  of  their 
huairy  and  superfluity  would  atone,  in 
some  measure,  tor  the  wanton  use  of  the 
rest  of  their  fortunes.  It  would  not,  me- 
thinks,  be  amiss,  if  the  ladies  who  haunt 
"the  cloisters  and  passages  of  the  play-house 
were  upon  evray  offence  obliged  to  pay  to 
this  excellent  institution  of  schools  of  cha- 
rity. This  method  would  make  offenders 
themselves  do  service  to  the  public  But  in 
the  mean  time  I  desire  you  would  publish 
this  voluntary  reparation  which  Mr.  Powell 
does  our  parish,  for' the  ncrise  he  has  made 
in  it  by  the  constant  rattling  of  coaches, 
drums,  trumpets,  triumphs,  and  battles. 
The  destruction  of  Troy,  adbmed  with 
Highland  dances,  are  to  make  up  the  en- 
terbunment  of  all  who  are  so  well  disposed 
as  not  to  forbear  a  Tight  entertainment,  for 
no  other  reastxi  but  that  it  is  to  do  a  good 
action.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vanti  RALPH  BELFRY. 

'  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  all  the  in- 
anuations  which  a  cert^  writer  made 
against  Mr.  Powell  at  the  Bath,  are  false 
and  groundless.' 

♦Mr.  Spkctator, — ^My  employment, 
which  is  that  of  a  broker,  leading  me  often 
into  taverns  about  the  Exchan^,  has  given 
xai  occasion  to  observe  a  certain  enormity, 
which  I  shall  here  submit  to  your  animad- 
veraon.  In  three  or  four  of  these  taverns,  I 
have  at  different  times,  taken  notice  of  a 
precise  set  of  people,  with  grave  counte- 
nances, short  wigs,  black  clothes,  or  dark 
camlet  trimmed  with  black,  and  mourning 
doves  and  hat-bands,  who  meet  on  certain 
5»ys  at  each  tavern  successively,  and  keep 
a  sort  of  moving  club.  Having  often  met 
with  their  foces,  and  observed  a  certain 
sihiking  way  in  their  dropping  in  one  after 
another,  I  had  the  cariosi^  to  inquire  into 
th^  characters,  beio^  the  rather  moved  to 
it  by  their  agreeing  m  the  singularity  of 
their  dress;  and  I  find,  upon  due  examina- 
tion, they  are  a  knot  of  parish  clerks,  who 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  one  another,  and  per- 
haps settle  the  bills  of  mortality  over  their 
half-pints.  I  have  so  great  a  value  and 
veneration  for  any  who  nave  but  even  an 
assenting  Amen  in  the  service  of  religion, 
that  I  am  afraid  lest  these  persons  should 
incur  some  scandal  by  this  practice;  and 
would  therefore  have  them,  without  rail- 
lery, advised  to  send  the  Florence  and  pul- 
lets home  to  their  own  houses,  and  not 
pretend  to  live  as  well  as  the  overseers  of 
the  poor.  I  am,  sir,  your  m"st  humble 
aervant,         HUMPHRY  TRANSFER. ' 


'Mays. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  was  last  Wed- 
nesday night  at  a  tavern  in  the  city,  among 
a  set  of  men  who  call  themselves  "  the  law- 
yers' club."  You  must  know,  sir,  this  club 
consists  only  of  attorneys;  and  at  this  meet- 
ing every  one  proposes  the  cause  he  has 
then  in  hand  to  the  board,  upon  which  each 
member  gives  4iis  judgment  according  to 
the  experience  he  has  met'  with.  If  it  hap- 
pens that  any  one  puts  a  case  of  which  they 
nave  had  no  precedent,  it  is  noted  down  by 
their  clerk.  Will  Goosequill  (who  registers 
all  their  proceedinp, )  that  raie  of  them  m  ay 
go  the  next  day  with  it  to  a  counsel.  This 
indeed  is  commendable,  and  ought  to  be  the 
principal  end  of  their  meeting;  out  had  you 
been  there  to  have  heard  them  relate  their 
methods  of  managing  a  cause,  their  manner 
of  drawing  out  their  bills,  and,  in  short, 
their  arguments  upon  the  several  ways 
of  abusing  their  clients  with  the  applause 
that  is  given  to  him  who  has  done  it  most 
artfiilly,  you  wcxild  before  now  have  given 
your  remarks  on  them.  They  are  so  con- 
scious that  their  discourses  ought  to  be 
kept  a  secret,  that  they  are  very  cautious  of 
admitting  any  person  who  is  not  of  their 
profiesaon.  When  any  who  are  not  of  the 
law  are  let  in,  the  person  who  introduces 
him  says  he  isaveryTionest  gentieman,  and 
he  is  tiUcen  in,  as  their  cant  is,  to  pay  costs. 
I  am  admitted  upon  the  recommendation  of 
one  of  their  principals,  as  a  very  honest 
good-natured  fellow,  that  will  never  be  in  a 
plot,  and  only  dedres  to  drink  his  bottie  and 
smoke  his  pipe.  'You  have  formerly  re- 
marked upon  several  sorts  of  dubs;  and  as 
the  tendency  of  this  is  only  to  increase  fraud 
and  deceit,  I  hope  you  will  please  to  take 
notice  of  it  I  am,  with  Teq>ect,  your  hum- 
ble servant,  H.  R.* 

T. 


No.  SrS.]     TTiunday,  May  8,  iriS. 

FalUt  enlm  vitium  qncit  vlrtaU*  «t  nmbn. 

Jin.  Bat.  zir.  MB. 

Vict  oft  ii  hid  in  Viitne'a  Air  diipilK, 

And  in  her  Iwnow'd  <bnn  ampM  inqnirinf  •jrai. 

Mr.  Lockk,  in  his  treatise  of  Human 
Understanding,  has  spent  two  chapters 
upon  the  abuse  of  words.  The  first  and  most 
palpable  abuse  of  words,  he  says,  is  when 
they  are  used  without  clear  and  distinct 
ideas;  the  second,  when  we  are  so  uncon- 
stant  and  unsteady  in  the  application  of 
them,  that  we  sometimes  use  them  to  dgnify 
one  idea,  sometimes  another.  He  adds,  that 
the  result  of  our  contemplations  and  reason- 
ings, while  we  have  no  precise  ideas  fixed 
to  our  words,  must  needs  be  very  confused 
and  absurd.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
more  especially  in  moral  discourses,  where 
the  same  word  should  be  constantiy  used  in 
the  same  sense,  he  eamesUy  recommends 
the  use  of  definitions.  •  A  definition,'  says 
he,   'is  the  only  way  whereby  the  pr^ 
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aac  moDibiK  of  moral  words  can  be  known. ' 
He  therefore  accoaes  those  oC  great  negli- 
gence who  diacourae  of  moral  things  with 
the  leaat  obacority  in  the  terms  they  make 
use  of;  since,  upon  the  'forementioned 
ground,  he  does  not  scruple  to  aay  tliat  he 
thinks  <  moralitv  ia  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion as  well  as  the  mathematics.' 

I  know  no  two  words  that  tuive  been  more 
abused  bv  the  different  and  wrong  interpre- 
tations which  are  put  upon  them,  than  those 
two»  modesty  and  assurance.  To  say  such 
a  one  is  a  modest  mai^,  aometimes  mdeed 
|>aases  for  a  good  character;  but  at  present 
18  very  often  used  to  ugnify  a  sheepish,  awk- 
ward fellow,  who  has  neither  good  breed- 
ing, politeness,  nor  any  luowledge  of  the 
world. 

Again,  a  roan  of  assurance,  though  at  first 
it  oruy  denoted'a  person  of  a  free  and  open 
carriage,  is  now  very  usually  applied  to  a 
profli^uiie  wretch,  who  can  break  through 
•11  the  rules  of  decency  and  morality  wi&- 
ottt  a  blush. 

I  shall  endeavour  therefore  in  this  essay  to 
restore  these  words  to  thar  true  meaning, 
to  prevent  the  idea  of  modesty  from  being 
confounded  with  that  of  shee^hneaS,  and 
to  hinder  impudence  from  passing  for  assur- 
ance. 

If  I  was  put  to  define  modesty,  I  would 
call  it  'the  reflection  of  an  inj;enioua  mind, 
either  when  a  man  has  committed  an  action 
for  which  he  censures  himself  or  fancies 
that,  he  is  exposed  to  the  censure  of  others. ' 

For  this  reason  a  mm,  truly  modest  is  as 
nmch  so  when  he  is  alone  as  in  company, 
«nd  as  subject  to  a  blush  in  his  doset  as 
■when  the  eyes  of  multitudes  are  upon  him. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  anv 
instance  of  modestv  with  which  I  am  so  well 
pleased  as  that  celebrated  one  of  the  young 
prince,  whose  father  being  a  tributary  king 
to  the  Romans,  had  several  compUuntslaia 
against  him  before  the  senate,  as  a  tyrant 
and  oppressor  of  his  subjects.  The  prince 
went  to  Rome  to  defend  his  fether;  but 
coming  into  the  senate,  and  hearing  a  multi- 
tude of  crinies  proved  upon  him,  was  so  op- 
pressed when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speat, 
that  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  The  story 
tells  us,  that  the  fothers  were  more  moved 
at  this  instance  of  modesty  and  ingenuity 
than  they  could  have  been  by  the  most  pa- 
thetic oration,  and,  in  short,  pardoned  the 
guilty  father,  for  this  eatiy  promise  of  vir- 
tue in  the  son. 

I  take  '  assurance  to  be  the  faculty  of 
possessing  a  man's  self,  or  of  saying  and  do- 
ing indifferent  things  without  any  uneasiness 
or  emotion  in  the  mind.'  That  which  ge- 
nerally gives  a  man  assurance  is  a  moderate 
knowRoge  cf  the  world,  but  above  all,  a 
mind  fixed  and  determined  in  itself  to  do 
nothing  agunst  the  rules  of  honour  and  de- 
cency. An  open  and  assured  behaviour  is 
the  natural  coiisequence  of  such  a  resolution. 
A  man  thus  armed,  if  his  words  or  actions 
Are  at  any  time  misrepresented,   retires 


within  hhnself,  and  frnn  a  consdooaiesscf 
his  own  int^pity,  assumes  force  enough  to 
despise' the  uttle  censures  of  ignorance  and 
malice. 

Every  one  ought  to  cherish  and  encoatage 
in  himself  the  modesty  and  assurance  I  have 
here  mentioned. 

A  man  without  assurance  is  liable  to  be 
made  uneasy  by  the  foUy  or  ill-nature  of 
every  one  he  converses  with.  A  man  with- 
out modesty  is  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and 
virtue. 

It  is  more  than  pirobable  that  the  prince 
above-mentioned  possessed  both  these  qua- 
lifications in  a  very  eminent  degree.  With- 
out assurance  he  would  never  have  imder- 
taken  to  speak  before  the  most  angoit 
assembly  in  the  worid :  without  modesty  he 
would  have  pleaded  the  cause  he  had  taken 
i^xm  him,  though  it  had  appeared  ever  so 
scandalous. 

From  what  has  beoi  said,  it  is  plain  that 
modesty  and  assurance  are  both  amiable, 
and  may  very  weQ  meet  in  the  same  per- 
son. When  they  are  thus  mixed  and  blend- 
ed together,  they  compose  what  we  endea- 
vour to  express  when  we  say  '  a  modest 
assurance;'  by  which  we  understand  the 
just  mean  between- bashfulness  and  impu- 
dence. 

I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  as  the 
same  man  may  be  both  modest  and  assured, 
so  it  is  also  poanble  for  the  same  to  be  both 
impudent  and  bashfiiL 

We  haive  frequent  instances  of  thb  odd 
kind  of  mixture  in  pieople  of  depraved 
minds,  and  mean  education,  who,  though 
they  are  not  able  to  meet  a  man  s  eyes,  or 
pronounce  a  sentence  without  confosion,  cat 
voluntarily  commit  the  g^reatest  villanies  ot 
most  indecent  actions. 

Such  a  person  seems  to  have  made  a  re- 
scdution  to  do  ill  even  in  spite  of  himself 
and  in  defiance  of  all  those  cjiecks  and  re- 
straints his  temper  and  complexion  seem 
to  have  laid  in  his  way. 

Upon  the  whcde  I  would  endeavour  toes- 
tabhsh  this  maxim,  that  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue is  the  most  proper  method  to  give  a  man 
a  becoming  assurance  in  his  words  and  ac- 
tions. Guilt  always  seeks  to  shelter  itself 
in  one  of  the  extremes,  and  is  sometimes  at- 
tended with  both.  X. 


Na  374.]    JiUday,  May  9, 1712. 

Nil  actum  repuuiu  d  quid  nipemHt  •teadom. 
iMcta,  Lib.  ii.  17 

He  reekon'd  not  the  part,  while  aufht  maainM 
Great  to  lie  done,  or  mighty  to  be  gtiat.       JtMn. 

These  is  a  fault,  which,  though  com- 
mon, wants  a  name.  It  is  the  verv  contrary 
to  procrastination.  As  we  lose  the  present 
hour  by  delaying  from  day  to  day  to  exe- 
cute what  we  ought  to  do  immediatelyi  so 
most  of  us  take  occasion  to  sit  still  and  throw 
away  the  time  in  our  possession,  by  retro- 
spect on  what  is  passed,  imagining  we  have 
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already  acquitted  ourselves,  and  establidied 
our  characters  in  the  si^t  of  mankind. 
But  when  we  thus  put  a  value  upon  our- 
•dves  for  what  we  have  already  dcoe,  any 
farther  than  to  exfdain  ourselves  in  order  to 
assist  our  future  conduct,  that  will  give  us 
an  over-weening  opinion  of  our  merit,  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  present  industry.  The 
KTMt  rule,  methinKs,  should  be,  to  manage 
the  instant  in  which  we  stand,  with  fbrti* 
tode,  equanimity  and  moderation,  according 
to  men  s  respective  circumstances.  If  our 
past  actions  reproach  ^m,  they  cannot  be 
atoned  for  by  our  own  severe  reflections  so 
effectually  as  by  a  contrary  behaviour.  If 
they  are  praise-wijrthy,  the  memory  of 
them  is  of  no  use  but  to  act  suitably  to  them. 
Thus  a  good  present  behaviour  is  an  im^ 
plicit  repentance  for  any  miscarriage  in 
what  is  past;  but  present  slackness  wul  not 
make  up  for  past  activity.  Time  has  swid- 
lowed  up  alt  that  we  contemporaries  did 
yesterday,  as  irrevocably  as  it  has  the  ac- 
tions of  the  antediluvians.  But  we  are  again 
awake,  and  what  shall  we  do  to-day — to- 
day, which  passes  while  we  are  yet  spew- 
ing? Shall  we  remember  the  folly  w  last 
night,  or  resolve  upon  the  exercise  of  virtue 
to-morrow?  Last  night  is  certainly  gone, 
and  to-morrow  may  never  arrivi.  This  in- 
stant make  use  of.  Can  you  oblige  any  man 
of  honour  and  virtue?  Do  it  immediately. 
Can  you  visit  a  sick  frieild?  Will  it  revive 
him  to  see  you  enter,  and  suspend  your  own 
ease  and  pleasure  to  comfort  his  weakness, 
and  hear  the  impertinences  of  a  wretch  in 
pain?  Do  not  stay  to  take  coach,  but  be 
gone;  your  mistress  will  brii^  sorrow,  and 
your  tjottle  madness.  Goto  neither.  Such 
▼irtues  and  diversions  as  these  are  mention- 
ed because  they  occur  to  all  men.  But  every 
man  is  sufficiently  convinced  that  to  sus- 
pend the  use  of  ttie  present  moment,  and 
resolve  better  for  the  future  only,  is  an  un- 
pardonable folly.  What  I  attempted  to 
conader,  was  the  mischief  of  setting  such  a 
▼ahie  upon  what  is  past,  as  to  think  we  have 
doneenoueh.  Let  a  man  have  filled  all  the 
offices  of  life  with  the  highest  dignity  til) 
yesterday,  and  begin  to  live  only  to  himself 
to-day,  he  must  expect  he  will,  in  the  ef- 
fects upon  his  reputation,  be  considered  as 
the  man  who  died  vesterday.  The  man 
who  distinguishes  himself  from  the  rest, 
stands  in  a  press  of  peojde:  those  before 
him  interceM  his  progress;  and  those  be- 
hind him,  if  he  does  not  urge  on,  will  tread 
him  down.  Cesar,  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  he  thought  nothing  done  while  there 
was  left  any  thing  for  him  to  do,  went  on  in 
performing  the  greatest  exploits,  without 
assuming  to  himself  a  privilege  of  taking 
rest  upon  the  foundation  of  the  merit  of  his 
former  actions.  It  was  the  manner  of  that 
glorious  captain  to  write  down  whAt  scenes 
be  had  passed  through,  but  it  was  rather  to 
keep  his  affairs  in  method,  and  capable  of  a 
clear  review,  in  case  they  should  be  ex- 
amined by  otiiers,  than  that  he  biult  a  re* 


nown  upon  any  thing  that  was  pest  I  shatt 
produce  two  fragments  of  his^  to  demon- 
strate that  it  was  his  rule  of  life  to  support 
himself  rather  by  what  he  should  perform, 
than  what  he  had  done  already.  In  the  ta- 
blet which  he  wore  about  him,  the  same 
year  in  which  he  obtained  the  battie  of 
Pharsalia,  there  were  found  these  loose 
notes  of  his  own  conduct.  It  is  supposed  by 
the  drcumstancesthey  alluded  to,  that  they 
might  be  set  doi^  the  evening  of  the  same 
night 

'  My  part  is  now  but  bM^n,  and  my 
glory  must  be  sustiuned  by  the  use  I  make 
of  this  victory;  otherwise  my  loss  will  be 
grater  than  that  erf' Pompey.  Our  personal 
reputaticm  will  rise  or  fall  as  we  bear  our  re- 
spective fortunes.  All  my  private  enemies 
among  the  prisoners  shall  be  spared.  I  will 
forget  this,  in  order  to  obtain  inch  another 
dav.  Trebotius  is  ashamed  to  see  me:  I 
^nu  go  to  bis  tent,  and  be  reconciled  ift 
private.  Give  all  the  men  of  honoor,  who 
take  part  with  me,  the  terms  I  oAered  be- 
fore ttve  battie.  Let  them  owe  thistotheir 
friends  who  have  been  long  in  my  interests. 
Power  is  weakened  br  the  fUl  nse  of  it, 
but  extended  by  moderation.  Galbininsi 
is  proud,  and  will  be  servile  in  bis  present 
fortune:  let  him  wait  Send  for  Stertiniuss 
he  is  modest,  and  his  virtue  is  worth  gain- 
ing. I  have  cooled  my  heart  with  r^ec 
tion,  and  am  fit  to  reJMce  with  the  army- 
to-morrow.  He  is  a  papular  general,  -wui* 
can  expose  himself  like  a  private  man 
during  a  battie;  but  he  is  more  popular 
who  can  rejoice  but  like  a  private  man  after 
a  victory.' 

What  is  particniariy  proper  for  the  ex^' 
ample  of  all  who  pretend  to  indnstnr  faithe 
ponoit  of  hmonr  and  virtue,  is,  Aat  thi» 
hero  was  more  than  ordinarily  sofidtons- 
about  his  reputation,  when  acbmnon  mini) 
would  have  thought  itself  in  aeoini^,  and 
riven  itself  a  kwse  to  joy  and  trimnim.  Bat 
tttoogh  this  is  a  very  great  instance  of  hi» 
temper,  I  must  oonfeas  I  am  more  takei* 
with  his  rcSectiens  when  he  retired  to  hi* 
closet  in  some  distmbance  upon  the  repeat" 
ed  ill  omens  of  CahdumHa's  dream,  tiie 
night  before  his  death.  The  Uteral  trans- 
lation of  that  fa^meut  shall  coBclude  this 
paper. 

*  Be  it  so,  then.  If  I  am  to  die  to-morrow, 
that  is  what  I  am  to  do  tOHOOorrow.  itwill 
Mt  be  tbcn,  because  I  am  wilttng  it  should 
be  then;  nor  shall  I  escape  it  bcomee  I  am 
unwilUnr.  It  is  in  the  geds  when,  but  in 
mysdf  how,  I  shall  die.  If  CalphumiaV 
dreams  are  fismcs  af  indigestion,  how  shall 
I  behold  the  day  after  to-oorrow?  If  tiiey 
are  from  the  gods,  their  odmonitioo  isaotto 
prepare  me  to  escape  from  their  decre^ 
buttomeetit  I  have  lived  to  a  fiiiness  of 
days  and  of  glory:  what  is  there  that  Czsar 
has  not  done  with  as  much  honour  as 
ancient  heroes?  Cnar  hM  not  yet  died* 
Cssar  is  prepared  to  die' 
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Non  powidenlem  mvlu  Tonveiii 
Hette  bettum :  rectiut  oocupat 

Nomen  beali,  qol  deorum 
Maneribu  npienter  uti, 
Doramque  callet  pauperieni  p%tl, 
Ptilaique  lelho  flafitlum  timet. 

Ar.  Od.  ik.  Ub.  4. 45. 

Wa  barbaroady  call  them  bleat. 
Who  are  of  larfcat  t«aani«nta  poaaeat. 
White  swellinc  eolTen  break  tbeir  owoer'a  reat. 

More  truly  happy  thnae  who  can 

OoTani  that  littw  ampin  man; 
Who  ipend  tbeir  treasure  ft«ely,  aa  *twaa  giv*a 
By  the  larfs  bounty  of  indulfent  lwaT*n ; 
Who  in  t  Ai'd  unalterable  itate, 

Suila  at  the  doubtAil  tide  of  Fata. 
And  acorn  alilca  bar  Mandabipand  bar  taata ; 
Who  poiaon  leaa  than  lUaehood  ftar. 
Loth  to  purchaae  HIb  ao  dear.  SU/iul. 

I  HATE  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
mention  a  noble  saying  of  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher, that  a  virtuous  perscm  strugg^ng 
with  misfortunes,  and  rising  above  them, 
is  an  object  on  which  the  gods  themselV'es 
may  look  down  with  delight  I  shall  there- 
fore set  before  my  reader  a  scene  of  this 
kind  of  distress  in  private  life,  for  the  specu- 
lation of  this  day. 

An  eminent  dtizen,  who  had  lived  in 
good  filshion  and  credit,  was,  by  a  tnun  of 
accidents^  and  by  an  unavoidable  perplexity 
in  his  amtirs,  reduced  to  a  low  condition. 
There  is  a  modesty  usually  attending  fault- 
less poverty,  which  made  him  rather 
choose  to  reduce  his  manner  of  living  to 
his  present  circumstances,  than  solicit  his 
friends  in  order  to  support  the  show  of  an 
estate  when  the  substance  was  gone.  His 
wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue, 
behaved  herself  on  this  occaMon  with  un- 
common decency,  and  never  appeared  so 
amiable  in  his  eyes  as  now.  Instead  of  up- 
braiding him  wth  the  ample  fortune  she 
had  brought,  or  the  many  great  offers  she 
had  refiised  for  his  sake,  she  redoubled  all 
the  instances  of  her  affection,  while  her 
husband  was  continually  pouring  out  his 
heart  to  her  in  complaints  uiat  he  had  ruin- 
ed the  best  woman  m  the  worid.  He  some- 
times came  home  at  a  time  when  she  did 
not  expect  him,  and  surprised  her  in  tears, 
which  she  endeavoured  to  conceal,  and  al- 
ways put  on  an  air  of  oheerfiilness  to  re- 
ceive him.  To  lessen  thdr  expense,  their 
eldest  daughter,  (whom  I  shall  call  Aman- 
da) was  sent  into  the  country,  to  the  house 
of  an  honest  fanner,  who  nad  married  a 
servant  of  the  family.  This  young  woman 
was  apprehenuve  of  the  rmn  which  was 
approaching,  and  had  privately  engaged  a 
friend  in  the  ndghbouniood  to  give  her  an 
account  of  what  passed  from  tune  to  time 
in  her  ftther's  affairs.  Amanda  was  in  the 
Uoom  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  when  the 
•ord  of  the  manor,  who  <rften  <^ed  in  at 
the  former's  house  as  he  followed  his  coun- 
try sports,  fell  passimately  in  love  with 
her.  He  was  a  man  of  great  generosity, 
but  from  a  loose  education,  had  contracted 
a  hearty  avermon  to  marriage.  He  there- 
fore entertained  a  design  upon  Amanda's 


virtue,  which  atpresent  he  thoaght  fit  to 
keep  private.  The  innocent  cfeattwe,  who 
never  stispected  his  intentions,  was  pleased 
with  his  person;  and,  having  observed  Ms 
growing  passion  for  her,  hoped  by  so  ad- 
vantageous a  match  she  might  quickly  be 
in  a  capacity  of  supporting  her  impoverish- 
ed relations.  One  day,  as  he  called  to  see 
her,  he  found  her  in  tears  over  a  letter  she 
had  just  received  from  a  friend,  which  jjave 
an  account  that  her  &ther  had  lately  been 
stripped  of  every  thing  by  an  execntioi. 
The  lover,  who  with  some  difiBculty  found 
out  the  cause  of  her  grief,  took  this  occamon 
to  make  her  a  proposaL  It  is  imposmble  to 
express  Amanoa'sccriifusion  when  she  found 
his  pretenaons  were  not  honourable.  She 
was  now  deserted  of  all  her  hopes,  and  had 
no  power  to  speak,  but,  ruling  from  him 
in  tne  utmost  disturbance,  locked  herself 
up  in  her  chamber.  He  immediately  dei- 
pttched  a  messenger  to  her  father  with  the 
toDowing  letter: 

'  Sir,— I  have  heard  cf  your  misfortunes, 
and  have  offered  your  daughter,  if  she  will 
live  with  me,  to  settle  on  her  flour  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  to  lay  down  the  sum 
for  which  you  are  now  distressed.  I  will 
be  so  ingenuous  as  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
intend  marriage;  but  if  you  are  wise,  you 
will  use  your  authority  with  her  not  to  be 
too  nice,  when  she  has  an  opportunity  of 
saving  you  and  your  family,  and  of  making 
herself  happy.    I  am,  &c ' 

This  letter  came  to  the  hands  of  Aman- 
da's mother.  She  opened  and  read  it  with 
great  surprise  and  concern.  She  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  expliun  hersdf  to  the 
messenger,  but,  dearing  him  to  call  again 
the  nen  morning,  she  wrote  to  her  davq^h 
ter  as  fcdlows: 

'  I)eakest  Child, — Your  fother  and  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man who  pretends  love  to  y^ou,  with  a  pro- 
posal that  insults  our  misfortunes,  and 
would  throw  us  to  a  lower  degree  of  misery 
than  any*  thing  which  is  come  upon  us. 
How  could  this  barbarous  man  think  that 
the  tenderest  cf  parents  would  be  tempted 
to  supply  their  wants  by  giving  uft  the  oest 
of  children  to  infamy  and  minr  It  is  a  mean 
and  crud  artifice  to  make  this  projXMd  at 
a  time  when  he  thinks  our  necessities  must 
compel  us  to  any  thing;  but  we  will  not  eat 
the  oread  of  shame;  and  therefore  we 
charge  thee  not  to  think  of  us,  but  to  avoid 
tiie  snare  which  is  laid  for  thy  virtue.  Be- 
ware of  pitying  us:  it  is  not  so  bad  as  yoa 
perhaps  have  oecn  told.  All  things  will 
yet  be  well,  and  I  shall  write  my  child  bet- 
ter news. 

*I  have  been  mterrupted:  I  know  not 
how  I  was  moved  to  say  things  would  mend. 
As  I  was  going  on,  I  was  startled  by  the 
noise  of  one  that  knocked  at  the  ioor,  and 
hath  brought  us  an  unexpected  supply  of  a 
dd>t  whicn  ha*  long  been  owing.    Obi  I 
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win  now  teQ  thee  aD.  It  ia  some  days  I  have 
lived  almost  without  support,  havinfj^  ccm- 
Teyed  what  little  money  I  could  raise  to 
your  poor  fother.  Thou  wilt  weep  to  think 
where  he  is,  yet  be  assured  he  wul  soon  be 
.  at  liber^.  That  cruel  letter  would  have 
broke  his  heart,  but  I  have  conc^ed  it 
from  him.  I  have  no  companion  at  present 
bendes  little  Fanny,  who  stands  watching 
my  looks  as  I  write,  and  is  crying  for  her 
sister.  She  says  she  is  sure  you  are  not 
well,  having  discovered  that  my  present 
trouble  is  about  you.  But  do  not  think  I 
would  thus  repeat  my  sorrows  to  grieve 
thee.  No;  it  is  to  entreat  thee  not  to  make 
them  insupportable,  by  adding  what  would 
be  worse  toan  all.  Let  us  bear  c^eerAUly 
an  affliction  which  we  have  not  brought  cm 
aanelves,  and  remember  there  is  a  power 
who  can  better  deliver  as  out  of  it  tlian  by 
the  loss  of  thy  innocence.  Heaven  preserve 
my  dear  child!  thy  affectionate  mother. 

The  messenger,  notwithstanding  he  pro- 
mised to  deliver  this  letter  to  Amanda, 
carried  it  first  to  his  master,  who  he  ima- 
gined would  be  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  it  into  her  hands  himself. 
His  master  was  impatient  to  know  the  suc- 
cess of  his  proposal,  and  therefore  broke 
open  the  letter  privately  to  see  the  contents. 
He  was  not  a  little  moved  at  so  true  a  pic- 
ture of  virtue  in  distress;  but  at  the  same 
time  was  infinitely  surprised  to  find  his 
offers  rejected.  However,  he  resolved  not 
to  suppress  the  letter,  but  carefully  sealed 
it  up  again,  and  carried  it  to  Amanda.  All 
his  endeavours  to  see  her  were  in  vain  till 
she  was  assured  he  brought  a  letter  from 
her  mother.  He  would  not  part  with  it 
but  upon  condition  that  she  would  read  it 
without  leaving  the  room.  While  she  was 
perusing  it,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  face 
with  the  deepest  attention.  Her  concern 
gave  a  new  softness  to  her  beauty,  and, 
when  she  burst  into  tears,  he  craild  no 
longer  refrain  &om  bearing  a  part  in  her 
sorrow,  and  telling  her,  that  he  too  had 
read  the  letter,  and  was  resolved  to  make 
reparation  for  having  been  the  occasion  of 
it  My  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see 
the  second  epistie  wluch  he  now  wrote  to 
Amanda's  mother. 

•  Mad  AH, — ^I  am  full  of  shame,  and  will 
never  forgive  myself  if  I  have  not  your 
pardon  for  what  I  lately  wrote.  It  was  far 
from  my  intention  to  add  trouble  to  the  af- 
flicted; nor  could  any  thing  but  my  being  a 
stranger  to  you  have  betrayed  me  into  a 
feult,  for  which,  if  I  live,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  make  yon  amends,  as  a  son.  You  can- 
not be  unhappy  while  Amanda  is  your 
daughter;  nor  shall  be,  if  any  thing  can 
prevent  it  which  is  in  the  power  of,  ma- 
dam, your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

This  letter  he  sent  by  Wb  steward,  and 


soon  after  went  up  to  ^wn  himself  to  com- 
plete the  generous  act  he  had  now  resolved 
on.  By  his  friendship  and  asastance  Aman- 
da's father  was  quickly  in  a  condition  of 
retrieving  his  perplexed  affairs.  To  con- 
clude, he  married  Amanda,  and  enjoyed  the 
double  satisfaction  of  having  restored  a  wor« 
thy  family  to  their  former  prosperity,  and  - 
of  making  lumself  happy  by  an  alliaince  ta 
their  virtues. 


Na3r6.]   Monday,  Miy  12, 1713. 

PavoM  ax  tjihtfono.  Pm.  tax.  vL  U. 

From  tlw  Pytbagomn  ptaeotk. 

•  Mb.  Spectator, — I  have  observed  that 
the  officer  you  some  time  ago  appointed,  as 
inspector  ca  agns,  has  not  done  nis  duty  so 
well  as  to  give  you  an  account  of  very  many 
strange  occurrences  in  the  public  streets 
which  are  worthy  of,  but  have  escaped, 
your  notice.  Among  aUtheoddnesses  which 
I  have  ever  met  with,  that  which  I  am  now 
telling  you  gave  me  most  delight  You 
must  have  observed  that  all  the  criers  in 
the  street  attract  the  attenticm  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  seve- 
ral parts,  by  something  very  particular  in 
their  tone  itself,  in  the  dwelling  upon  a  note, 
or  else  making  themselves  wholly  unintel- 
ligible by  a  scream.  The  person  I  am  so 
delightea  with  has  nothing  to  sell,  but  very 
gravely  receives  the  bounty  of  the  people, 
for  no  other  merit  but  the  homage  they  pay 
to  bis  manner  of  oignifying  to  them  that  he 
wants  a  sabridy.  You  must  sure  have  heard 
speak  of  an  old  mui  who  walks  about  the 
city,  and  that  part  of  the  suburbs  which 
lies  beyond  the  Tower,  performing  the 
office  (tt  a  day-watchman,  followed  by  a 
goose,  which  bears  the  bob  of  his  ditty, 
and  cmfirms  what  he  says  with  a  Quack, 
quack.  I  gave  litUe  heed  to  the  mention 
of  this  known  circumstance,  till,  being  the 
other  day  in  those  quarters,  I  passed  by  a 
decr^t  old  fellow  with  a  pole  m  his  hand, 
who  just  then  was  bawlii^  out,  '  Half  an 
hour  after  one  o'clock!'  and  immediately 
a  dirty  goose  behind  made  her  response, 
'Quack,  onack.'  I  could  not  forbear  at- 
tending this  grave  procesaon  for  the  length 
of  half  a  street,  with  no  small  amazement 
to  find  the  whole  place  so  familiarly  ac- 
quunted  with  a  melancholy  mid-night  voice 
at  noon-day,  pving  them  the  hour,  and  ex- 
horting them  of  the  departure  of  time,  with 
a  bounce  at  their  doors.  While  I  was  full 
of  tlus  novelty,  I  went  into  a  friend's  house, 
and  told  him  now  I  was  diverted  with  their 
whimsical  monitor  and  his  equipage.  My 
&iend  gave  me  the  history;  and  mternipted 
my  commendation  of  the  man,  by  telling  me 
the  livelihood  of  these  two  animals  is  pur- 
chased rather  by  the  good  parts  of  the  goose 
than  of  the  leader;  for  it  seems  the  peripa- 
tetic who  walked  before  her  was  a  watch- 
man in  that  ndghbourhood;  and  the  goos^  of 
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hendf,  by  frn^uent  hearing  his  tone,  oat 
of  her  natural  vigilance,  not  only  obserred, 
bat  answered  it  very  regularly  from  time  to 
time.  The  watchman  was  so  affected  with 
it,  that  he  bought  her,  and  has  taken  her  in 
partner,  only  alteringtheir  hours  oi  duty 
from  night  to  day.  The  town  has  come 
into  it,  and  they  Hve  very  comfortably. 
This  is  the  matter  of  fact  Now  I  desire 
you,  who  are  a  profound  philosopher,  to 
consider  this  alliance  of  instinct  and  rea- 
son. Your  speculation  may  turn  very  na- 
turally upon  the  force  the  superior  part  of 
mankind  may  have  upon  the  spirits  of  such 
as,  like  this  watchman,  mw  be  very  near 
the  standard  of  geese.  Ana  you  may  add 
to  this  practical  observation,  how  m  all 
ages  and  tiAies,  the  world  has  been  carried 
away  by  odd  unaccountable  things,  wliich 
one  Would  think  would  pass  upon  no  fea- 
ture which  had  reaaoi;  and,  under  the 
lymbol  of  this  goose  you  may  enter  into  the 
manner  and  method  of  leaiding  creatures 
with  their  eyes  open  through  thick  and 
tluD,  for  they  know  not  what,  they  know 
not  why. 

'  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your 
spectatorial  wisdom,  bv  sir,  your  most  bum- 
He  servant,     MICHAEL  GANDER.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  for  several 
years  had  under  my  care  the  government 
and  education  ol  young  ladies,  which  trust 
I  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  with  due 
regard  to  their  several  capacities  and  for- 
tunes. I  have  left  notlung  undone  to  im- 
print in  every  one  of  them  an  humble, 
courteous  mind,  accompanied  with  a  grace- 
fiil  becoming  mien,  and  have  made  them 
pretty  much  acquainted  with  the  household 
part  of  family  enairs;  but  still  I  find  there 
is  something  very  much  wanting  in  the  air 
of  my  ladies,  dinerent  from  what  I  have 
(^nerved  in  these  who  are  esteemed  your 
fine-bred  women.  Now,  sir,  I  must  own  to 
you,  I  never  suffered  my  rirb  to  learn  to 
dance;  but  once  I  have  read  your  discourse 
of  Wincing,  where  you  haVe  described  the 
beauty  and  spirit  there  is  in  regular  motion, 
I  own  myself  your  convert,  and  resolve  for 
the  future  to.  give  my  young  ladies  that  ac- 
complishment. But,  upon  imparting  my 
design  to  their  parents,  I  have  been  made 
very  uneasy  for  some  time,  because  several 
of  tiiem  have  declared,  tiiat  if  I  did  not 
make  use  of  the  master  tiiey  recommended, 
they  would  take  away  their  children.  There 
was  colonel  Jumpen  lady,  a  colonel  of  the 
train-bands,  that  has  a  neat  interest  in  her 
parish,  she  recommends  Mr.  Trott  for  the 
prettiest  master  in  town;  that  no  man 
teaches  a  jig  like  him;  that  she  has  seen 
lum  rise  six  or  seven  capers  together  with 
the  greatest  ease  imaginable;  and  that  his 
scholars  twist  themselves  more  ways  than 
the  schdars  of  any  master  in  town:  besides, 
there  is  Madam  Prim,  an  alderman's  lady, 
recommends  a  master  of  their  own  name, 
but  she  dedares  he  is  not  (tf  their  family; 


ret  a  very  extraordinary  man  In  his  wi^; 
for,  besides  a  very  soft  air  he  has  in  •i^nnng, 
he  gives  them  a  particular  behavionr  at 
a  tea-table,  and  in  presenting  their  snuff- 
box; teaches  to  twirl,  slip,  or  flirt  a  fim, 
and  how  to  place  patches  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, either  for  fat  or  lean,  long  or  oval 
faces;  for  my  lady  says  there  is  more  in 
these  things  than  tne  wortd  imagines.  But 
I  must  confess,  the  major  part  of  those  I 
am  concerned  with  leave  it  to  me.  Ideaie, 
therefore,  according  to  the  enclosed  Erec- 
tion, you  would  send  your  correspondent, 
who  has  writ  to  you  on  that  subje^  to  my 
house.  If  proper  apidication  tms  way  can 
give  innocence  new  charms,  and  make  vir- 
tue legible  in  the  countenance,  I  shall  spare 
no  charge  to  make  my  schcdars,  in  their 
very  features  and  limbs,  bear  witness  how 
careful  I  have  been  hi  the  other  parts  of 
their  education.  I  am,  ar,  your  moat  hum- 
ble servant, 

•RACHEL  WATCHFUL.' 


No.  3rr.]     Tuetday,  May  13,  1712. 

Qatdqaiiqne  tIM,  muiqaun  IMmhil  ntis 
Cmotun  art  Id  bom.       Ar.  Lilt,  a  Od.  idU.  lH 
What  «uta  iliMild  flj,  !•  nMem  kaown ; 
We,  UBproTidad,  in  nadoB*.  tVtirl 

Love  was  the  mother  of  poetry,  and  still 
produces,  among  the  most  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous, a  thousand  imi^inary  distresses  and 
poetical  complaints.  It  makes  a  footman 
talk  like  Oroondates,  and  converts  a  brutal 
rustic  into  a  gentle  swain.  The  most  ordi- 
nary plebeian  or  mechanic  in  love,  bleeds 
and  pmes  away  with  a  certain  elegmice  md 
tenderness  of  sentiments  which  this  passion 
naturally  inspires. 

These  inward  languishings  of  a  mind  in- 
fected with  this  softness  have  given  birtt  to 
a  phrase  which  is  made  use  of  by  all  the 
melting  tribe,  from  the  hiehest  to  the  lowest 
— I  mean  that  of  •  dying  tor  love.' 

Romances,  which  owe  thdr  very  beinc  to 
this  pasaon,  are  full  of  these  metaphorical 
deaths.  Heroes  and  heroines,  Icnirhts, 
squires,  and  damsels,  are  aD  of  them  m  a 
dying  condition.  There  is  the  same  kmd 
of  mortality  in  our  modem  tragedies,  where 
every  one  gasps,  faints,  bleeds,  and  «fiesL  , 
Many  of  the  poets,  to  describe  the  exec«»- 
tion  which  is  done  by  this  passion,  repre* 
sent  the  fiur-sex  as  barilisks,  that  dettroy 
with  their  eyes;  but  I  think  Mr.  Cowley 
has,  with  great  justness  of  thought,  com- 
pared  a  bouitifol  woman  to  a  porcupine 
that  sends  an  arrow  from  every  part. 

I  have  often  thought  that  there  is  no  inqr 
so  effectual  for  the  cure  of  this  general  in- 
firmity, as  a  man's  reflecting  upon  the  mo- 
tives that  produce  it.  When  the  pnawai 
proceeds  from  the  sense  of  any  virtue  or 
perfection  in  the  person  beloved,  I  wodd 
by  no  means  discourage  it;  but  if  a  man 
considers  that  all  his  heavy  complainta  of 
wounds  and  death  wiae  £ram  some  Htde 
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afiectationD  d  d<xjuetrr,  -which  are .  ith- 
J)roved  into  charms  by  his  own  fond  ima- 
gination, the  very  laying  before  hiiQself  the 
fcause  of  his  distemper  may  be  sufficient  to 
ieffect  the  cure  of  it. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  looked  over 
the  several  bundles  of  lettei^  which  I  have 
received  from  dying  people,  and  composed 
but  of  them  the  following  bill  of.  mortality, 
which  1  shall  lay  before  rty  reader  without 
any  farther  preface,  as  hoping  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  him  ih  discovenng  those  several 
blaces  where  there  is  most  danger,  and  those 
fatal  arts  which  are  made  use  of  to  destroy 
the  heedless  and  dnwary. 

Lysander,  slain  at  a  puppet-show  on  the 
third  of  September. 

Thyttis)  shot  from  a  casement  in  Picca- 
dilly.. 

.  T.S.  bounded  by  Zelinda's  scarlet  stock- 
ing, M  she  was  stepping  oat  of  a  coach. 

Will  Simple,  smitten  at  the  Miera  by  the 
^lanc;  of  an  eye  that  was  aimed  at  one  who 
ktood  by  him. 

Tha  Vainlove,  lost  his  life  at  a  balL 

Tim;  Tattle;  killed  by  the  tap  of  a  fan 
bn  his  left  shoulderj  by  CoquetiUa,  as  he 
was  talking  Carelessly  with  her  in  a  bow- 
windo#i        j4  s.  4 

Sir  Sinloh  Softly,  iriurdered  at  the  play^ 
house  in  Dniry-lane  by  a  frown. 

Philander,  niortally  Woiinded  by  Cleoraj 
ia  iihp  vras  adjusting  her  tycker. 

Ralph  Gapley,  esq.  hit  by  a  random-shot 
Kt  the  ring. 

F.  R.  caught  his  death  upon  the  water, 
April  the  1st. 

W.  W.  killed  by  an  unknown  hand,  that 
■Was  playing  with  th?  glove  off  upoii  the  side 
of  the  front-box  in  Drury-lane. 

Sir  Christopher  Crazy;  bart  hilrt  by  the 
Dnish  of  a  whale-bone  petticoat , 

Sylvitis,  shot  'through  the  sticks  of  a  nm 
bt  ^t  James's  church. 

Damoin,  struck  through  the  heart  by  a 
aiamond  necklace. 

Thomas  Trusty,  .Francis  Goosequill, 
William  Mcanwell,  Edward  Callow,  esqrs. 
ttaading  in  a  row,  fell  all  four  at  the  same 
time,  by  an  ogle  of  the  widow  Trapland 

Tom  Rattle,  chancing  to  tread  upon  a 
lady's  tail  as  he  came  out  of  the  plajr-lyjuse, 
fche  tunied  foil  upon  him,  and  laid  him  dead 
tapon  th^  spot 

Dick  Tastewell,  slain  by  a  blush  from  the 
nueen's  box  in  the  third  a£t  of  the  Trip  to 
uie  Jubilee. 

Samuel  Felt,  haberdasher,  wounded  in 
Ids  walks  to  Islington,  by  Mrs.  Susanna 
Cross^tch;  as  she  was  cuuhbering  over  a 
fetile.     ,  . 

R.  F.,  T.  W.,  S.  I,  M.  P.  &c  put  to 
deatk  in  the  last  birth-da_y  massacre. 

Roger  Bliiiko,  cut  off  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age  by  a  white-wash; 

Musidorus;  slain  by  an  arrow  that  flew 
but  of  a  dimple  in  Belinda's  left  cheek. 

Ned  Courtly,  presenting  Flavia  with  her 
'qve  (which  she  had  dropped  on  purpose) 

Tou  II.  19 


she  received  it,  and  took  away  his  life  with 
a  courtesy. 

John  Gosselin,  having  receiTed  a  slight 
hilrt  from  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  a?  he  .wa« 
making  hb  escape;  was  despatched  by  a 
smile.  . 

,  Strephon,  killed  by  Clarindaas  she  IdbkM 
down  into  ^e  |>it 

.Charles  Careless;  shot  fljingby  a  gjrl  <A 
fifteen,  who  unexpeiftedly  poppM  her  head 
ujion  him  alt  of  a  coacly 

Josiah  Withfcr, .  aged  thret  teore  and 
three,  sent  to  his  lodg  Home  by  Eliiiabeth 
Jetwell,  spinster. 

Jack  Freelove  nlilidered  b]r  Melissa  irt 
her  hair. 

William  Wiseacre;  ^ent  drowned  in  a 
flood  of  .tears  by  Moll  Commoiv 

John  Pleadwell,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple,', barrister  at  law;  assasanated  in  his 
chambers  the  ^th  histant,  by  Kitty  Sly;  who 
pretended  to  come  to  nim  lof  his  advice. 


No.  3f8.i     Wednetdify,  Mtty  i4,  171% 
AtfaeJwe,  0  viifOMi  tderll Jaia  tenpu^iiore*. 

nrr-  Ed.  iv.  4a 
Mttnn  in  ftikn,  to  nUj  bononri  mors.— iJirydm. 

I  iriLt  make  no  apology  for  entertwn- 
ing  the  reader  -wiih  the  following  poemi 
which  is  written  by  a  great  genius,  a  friend 
of  mine*  in  the  coimtry,  wUo  is  not  asham-' 
ed  to  employ  his  Wit  in  the  praise  X  bU 
Maker; 

At^SSIAll: 

A  HACKBb  Bctdonis. 

OomiiaUd  ittmnl  iimigm  ofUtldi  tea  ¥milM: 

t^rittm  U  rmOMn  ^  Ftrglf  HOU. 

Tc  ajniifilK  of  Bol^na !  begin  the  KtUir : 
Tn  beav'iilr  tlieiim  niblinMr  •train  Vionf. 
TiM  nloay  flwntaliw,  snd  tbe  trivan  ■hadM, 
Tha  draanM  orPindu*.  and  ih'  Aonian  maida; 
OalifM  no  mon.— O  Thou  mjr  voice  inepiie^ 
Win  toucli'd  laaiah'a  liallow'd  lipi  .Willi  Onl 

KatH  into  itatun  linna,.tl)e  Iwtd  lie|«a, 
A  virgin  •hallconeeiTe,  a  virgin  bear  a  aolil  . 
Krom  hme'i  root  behold  a  branek  aiiae.         Ml.  ii.  L 
Whoae  aacred  flower  with  fragrance  fltla  the  aUei : 
Til'  cihereal  Spirit  o'er  iu  leama  Mliill  mora, 
And  on  ite  ton  deaeende  the  mTnitI  dove. 
Te  beavanat  mm  high  the  dew*  nectar  ponf,     ilv.  S 
And  tn  nft  tilaace  aked  the  kindly  abower  I  . 


The  aiek  and  weak  the  healing  (tani  shall  <ld,    ttV.i 
rom  atonna  aahelter,  and  ftom  heat  ^anade. .. 
II  crime*  ahall  ceaae,  iai  ailcient  fraud  aiiail  Ml: 

li.7: 


Returning  Juatice  lift  aloft  ber  aeale: 

Peace  o'er  the  world  ber  olive  wand  eztehd. 

And  white-rob'd  Innocence  fVpm  heav'n  deaoed^ 

Swift  fly  the  yeata.  and  riae  the  ei|feeled  nmm  1 

Oh  apring  to  light,  aneiScioue  Babe,  ttf  bom  I    tik*.  i 

See  Natnre  hutea  her  earlieai  wieptha  to  briijf; 

With  all  the  inoenae  of  the  breathiilg  apring : 

See  lofty  Lebaiioa  Ma  head  advaoea. 

See  nodding  Ibreata  on  tbe  mounlainadaiica; 

Bee  a^cy  cloatte  tmm  lowly  Sharon  riae, 

And  Canael'a  flowery  top  perAuna  the  akiaa  I 

Hark  I  a  alad  voice  the  lonely  deaert  cheers :      ii.  i,  4 

Prepare  the  way  I  a  Ood.  a  Ood  appean; 

AOod  I  a  Ood '.  tbe  vocal  hilla  re^y. 

The  rocke  proclaim  th'  appmacbiiig  Deity. 

I/O  earth  receivna  him  (Vom  the  bendinr  akiea  t 

Sink  down,  ye  mountaina;  and  ye  valwyariaet 


*  Pope:  Sea  Ko.  SMi 
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With  bead!  daclln'd.  ye  ctdin,  homage  pay; 
tl  Be  nnooth,  76  nickt;  7era|iMfloedt,<(in  wajrl 

The  Savioar  comei  I  by  andrnt  barda  IbretoM  I  ■' 
>   Rear  him.  radeaf;  ana  all  jr*  blind,  behold  I  laa.  xUI.  18. 
^'  Re  ftom  thick  Alma  shall  punetheiinial  rajr,  zixr.S.^. 
>'■  And  on  the  siahtleas  eyeball  poor  the  dar. 
£  *Ti>  He  th'  obstructed  patha  of  aonnd  shall  daar, 

And  bid  new  niuric  charm  th*  unfotdtng  ear ; 

The  dumb  rhalt  sins,  the  lame  his  crutch  forago, 
1>  And  lf>ap  extiltinir  like  the  boundinr  roe  ? 

No  siith,  no  murinur.  the  wide  world  shall  hear, 

~  XXT.  & 


XL  11. 


ix.t. 
U.4. 


1  From  emry  (koe  he  wipes  ofTevery  tear. 

.  In  adamantine  cliains  shall  death  be  bound, 

I-  And  heirs  arim  tyrant  feel  th*  eternal  wound. 
As  the  food  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care, 

I.  Beeka  fVestw^st  pastures  and  the  purest  air, 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  alieep  dir«cta, 

I  Bv  day  oversees  tbem,  and  by  night  protecta, 
TlM  tnnder  lamb  he  raises  in  his  arms, 
,  Feeds  tmm  his  hand,  and  in  his  bonom  warms 

''  Mankind  shall  thus  his  guardian  caie  engage. 
The  pmroisM  father  of  the  future  age. 

;  No  more  shall  nation  againat  nation  riae. 
Nor  ardent  warriom  meet  «rith  bateftil  era. 
Nor  lielda  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover'a  o'er, 

'  The  brazen  trumpeta  kindle  rage  ao  more ; 

t  But  uaeleaa  lancea  into  scythes  shall  bend, 

^  And  the  broad  Ihlchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 
Then  palaeeaahall  riae;  the  joyful  son  Izr.SI.Sl 

Shall  Anish  what  the  abort-lfv'd  site  begun ; 
Their  vines  a  ahadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 

'  And  the  aame  hand  that  aow'd  shall  teap  the  Held. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise    xzxT.  1. 7. 
Seea  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  nrdute  rise. 
And  Btaria  amidat  the  thirsty  wilda  to  hear 
New  flilla  of  water  murmuring  in  hia  ear ; 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon'a  late  abodea. 
The  green  reed  tramWea,  and  the  bulmah  node. 
Waste  sanrty  valleya,  once  perplez'd  with  thoni,  ilL  ID, 

.The  spiry  fUr  and  abapely  box  adorn :  f*  hr.  13. 

The  leafleas  shrubs  the  flowering  palma  soeeeed, 

lAnd  od'roda  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

IThelamba  with  wolves  shall  grace  the  verdant  mead,  zl. 


..And  boya  In  flowery  banda  the  tiger  lead ; 
JThe  sleer  and  lion  at  one  crib  aball  mael. 
And  harmleas  arrpenta  lick  the  pilgrim'a  net 
The  amiling  infhnt  in  hia  hand  aball  take 
The  crested  basiliak  and  apeekled  anake— 
Fleas'd  the  green  lualre  of  the  acalea  aurvejr, 


t«.7,«. 


And  with  their  forked  tongue,  and  poinUeaa  ating''eha~II 
Bise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Balem,  riae  I 


tahall 
U.L 


Eialt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thy  eyeet 

Beealongraoe  thyapacioaacourtaaaonil  ht.4. 

See  future  sons  and  daughters  yet  unborn 

In  crowding  ranka  on  every  aide  ariae. 

Demanding  lift,  impatient  for  the  skies  I 

See  barb'mua  nationa  at  thy  gate  attend,  Iz.  3. 

Walk  in  thy  light,  ahd  in  thy  temple  bend  t 

Bee  thy  bright  altera  thrung'd  with  prostrate  kinga. 

And  heap'd  withpnductaofBabBanapringal        Iz.  S. 

^r  thee  Idume'a  apiry  (hresta  Mow,  Iz. 

And  sceda  of  gold  in  Ophir'a  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  poruls  wide  di^ay. 

And  break  upon  thee  with  a  flood  of  day  I 

No  more  the  rising  sun  ahall  gild  the  mom.    Iz.  It,  SO. 

Nor  evening  Cynthia  All  her  silver  bom,  U.  8. 

But  lost,  diasolv'd  in  thy  superior  raja. 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  uncloitded  Uaae, 

grerllow  thy  oonrta:  the  Light  Hlmaelf  aball  aUna 

Keveal'd,  a  nd  Qod'a  eternal  day  be  thine  I 

3 he  seas  ahall  waate,  the  akiea  in  amoke  decay,  li.  t,  A 
ocks  fall  to  dnat,  and  mounuina  melt  away ;  [Ivi.  Hk 
But  flz'd  Hia  word,  llis  aaving  power  temaina ; 
Thy  realm  for  ever  laala.  tby  own  Heaaiafa  reigna. 

T. 


'So.  379.]     Thunday,  May  15, 1712. 

Sdra  tanm  niUI  eat,  aiai  te  adie  boe  eclat  alter. 

Ptn.  Sat.  i.  f7. 

Sdeaea  la  not  acienea  till  tevenTd.— Jrydsa. 

l  HAVE  often  wondered  at  that  ill-natured 
porition  which  has  been  sotnetimes  main- 
tiuned  in  the  Bcbools,  and  is  comprised 
in  an  old  Latin  verse,  namely,  that  'A 
man'*  knowledp  i*  worth  nothing  if  lie 


comnranicates  what  be  knows  to  anyone 
bendes.'  There  is  certainly  no  more  sen* 
sible  pleasure  to  a  good-natured  man,  than 
if  he  can  by  any  means  gratify  or  inibim 
the  mind  of  another.  I  mi|;ht  add  that  this 
virtue  naturally  carries  its  own  reward 
along  with  it,  smce  it  is  almost  impossible 
it  should  be  exercised  without  the  im- 
provement of  the  person  who  practises  it. 
The  leading  of  books  and  the  daily  occur- 
rences of  life,  are  continually  furnishing  us 
with  matter  for  thought  and  refle<:tioiL  It 
is  extremely  natural  Tor  us  to  desire  to  see 
such  our  thoughts  put  in  the  dress  of 
words,  without  which,  indeed,  we  can 
scarce  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
them  ourselves.  When  they  are  thos 
clotlied  in  expressions,  nothing  so  truly 
shows  us  whether  they  are  just  or  £alM, 
as  those  effects  which  they  produce  in  die 
minds  of  others. 

I  am  apt  to  flatter  myself,  that,  in  the 
course  of  these  my  speculations,  I  have  treat- 
ed  of  several  subjects,  and  laid  down  many 
such  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  man's  life, 
which  my  readers  were  either  wholly  igno- 
rant of  before,  or  which  at  least  those  few 
who  were  acquainted  with  them  looked 
upon  as  so  many  secrets  they  have  found 
out  for  the  conduct  of  themselves,  but  were 
resolved  never  to  have  made  public 

I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
from  my  having  received  several  letters, 
wherein  I  am  censured  for  having  prosti- 
tuted learning  to  the  embraces  of^the  vul- 
gar, ^id  made  her,  as  one  of  my  correspon- 
dents phrases  it,  a  common  strumpet.  I 
am  charged  by  another  with  laying  open 
the  arcana  or  secrets  of  prudence  to  the 
eyes  of  every  reader. 

The  narrow  spirit  w^ch  appears  in  the 
letters  of  these  my  correspondents,  is  the 
less  surpriung,  as  it  has  dipwn  itself  in  all 
ages;  there  is  still  extant  an  epistle  written 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  to  his  tutor  Aris- 
totle, upon  that  philosopher's  publishing 
some  part  of  his  writings;  in  which  the 
prince  compluns  of  his  having  made  known 
to  all  the  world  those  secrets  in  learning 
which  he  had  before  communicated  to  him 
in  private  lectures;  concluding  that  he  had 
rather  excel  the  rest  of  mankind  in  know- 
ledge* than  in  power. 

Louisa  de  Padilla,  a  lady  of  great_  learn- 
ing, and  countess  of  Aranda,  was  in  like 
maimer  angry  with  the  famous  Gratian, 
upon  his  publishing  bis  treatise  of  the 
Discreto,  wherein  she  fancied  that  he  had 
laid  open  those  maxims  to  common  reader^ 
which  ought  only  to  have  been  reserved  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  great 

These  objections  are  thought  by  many 
of  so  much  weight,  that  they  often  defind 
the  above-mentioned  authors  by  affirming 
they  have  affected  such  an  obscurity  in 
their  style  and  manner  of  writing,  tha«, 
though  every  one  may  read  their  works, 
there  will  be  but  very  few  who  can  com- 
prdbend  their  meaning. 
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Persius,  the  liatift  satirist,  affected  ob- 
Scurity  for  another  reasoix;  with  which, 
however,  Mr.  Cowley  is  so  offended,  that, 
•writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  'You,*  says 
he,  'tell  me  that  you  do  not  know  whether 
Persius  be  a  good  poet  or  no-,  because  you 
cannot  understand  him;  for  «rhich  very 
Reason  I  affirm  that  he  is  not  so.* 

However,  this  art  of  writing  unlntelligi'- 
bly  has  been  very  much  improved^  aiid  fol- 
lowed by  several  of  the  modems^  who, 
observing  the  general  inclination  rf  man- 
kind to  dive  into  a  secret,  and  the  reputa- 
tion many  have  acquired  by  concealing 
their  meaning  under  obscure  terms  and 
phrases,  resolve^  that  they  may  be  still 
more  abstruse,  to  write  without  any  mean- 
ing at  all.  This  art,  as  it  is  at  present 
Ijractised  bjr  many  eminent  authors,  cwi- 
sists  in  throwing  so  many  words  at  a  ven- 
ture into  different  periods,  and  leaving  the 
ctnious  reader  to  find  the  meaning  of  th6m. 
The  ^yptians,  who  made  use  of  hiero- 
glvphics  to  ngnify  several  things,  express- 
ed a  man  who  confined  his  knowledge  and 
discoveries  altogether  withhi  himself  bv 
the  figure  of  a  dark  lantern  closed  on  all 
tides;  which,  though  it  was  illuminated 
•within,  afibrded  no  manner  of  light  or  ad- 
vantagc'tb  such  as  stood  by  it  for  my  own 
part,  as  I  shall  from  time  to  time  commu- 
nicate to  the  public  whatever  discoveries  1 
happ>en  to  make,  I  should  much  rather  be 
compared  to  an  ordinaly  lamb,  which  con- 
sumes and  wastes  itsdt  for  the  b«iefit  ol 
every  passenger. 

I  shall  ciHiclude  this  paper  with  the  storv 
of  Rosicrusius's  sepulchre.  I  suppose  1 
need  not  inform  my  readers  that  this  man 
■was  the  author  of  tne  Rosicrusian  sect,  and 
that  his  disciples  still  pretend  to  new  dis- 
coveriesj  which  they  are  never  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  rest  of  mankind.* 

'  A  certain  person  having  occasion  to  dig 
somewhat  deep  in  the  grouhd,  where  this 
philosopher  lay  interred,  met  with  a  small 
door,  having  a  wall  on  «ch  side  of  it*  His 
curiosity,  and  the  ho])es  of  finding  some 
hidden  treasure,  soon  prompted  film  to 
force  open  the  door.  He  was  immediately 
surprised  by  a  shdden  blaze  of  light,  and 
discovered  a  very  fair  vault  At  the  upper 
end  of  it  was  a  statue  of  a  man  in  armour, 
sitting  bv  a  table,  and  leaning  on  bis  left 
arm.  He  held  a  truncheon  m  his  right 
hand,  and  had  a  lamp  burning  before  him> 
The  man  had  no  sower  set  one  foot  within 
the  vault,  than  the  statue  erected  itself 
from  its  leaning  posture,  stood  bolt  upright, 
and,  upon  the  fellow's  advancing  another 
step,  hfted  up  the  truncheon  in  his  right 
liand.  The  man  still  ventured  a  third  step, 
when  the  statuei  with  a  furious  blow,  broke 
the  lamp  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  left 
his  guest  in  a  sudden  darkness. 
•  Upon  the  report  of  this  adventtirei  the 


country  people  soon  came  with  lights  to 
the  sepulchre,  and  discovered  that  the  sta- 
tue, which  was  made  of  brassj  was  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  clock-work;  that  the 
floor  of  the  vault  was  all  loose,  and  under- 
laid with  several  springy  which  upon  any 
man's  entering,  naturally  produced  that 
which  had  happened.' 

Rosicruaos,  say  his  disciples,  made  use 
of  thb  method  to  show  the  world  that  he 
had  reinvented  the  ever-burning  lamps  of 
the  ancients,  though  he  was  resolved  no 
one  should  reap  any  advantage  fhim  the 
discovery.  Xi 


*ee«Comtei»)OalMlli.|KrrAHieVHIanb  Wcrbof' 
Haft  Pofe.  »ol.  I.  f.  Kt,  "" — 


Na  380.3    J'^day>  May  id,  lfi% 

lUnlem  pttiaiitar  bibe 

OMA  A*  At.  U.JS8. 

Vnth  p<tieaee  be<r  ■  rivkf  In  tliy  lo««. 

'  Thursday,  May  8,  m% 
*SiR, — The  character  you  nave  in  th*' 
world  of  being  the.  ladies'  philosopher,  and 
the  pretty  advice  I  have  seen  you  pve  to 
others  in  your  papers,  make  me  address 
myself  to  you  in  this  abrupt  manner,  and 
to'desire  your  opinion  of  what  in  this  age  a 
woman  may  call  a  lover.   I  have  lately  had 
a  gentleman  that  I  thought  made  preten-' 
sions  to  me,  insomuch  that  most  of  my 
friends  took  notice  of  it,  and  thojjght  we 
were  really  marriedi    I  did  not  take  muct^ 
puns  to  undeceive  them,  and  especially  a 
young  gentlewoman  of  my  particular  ac- 
quaintance, *ho  was  theh  in  the  country. 
She  coming  to  town*  And  seeing  our  inti- 
macy so  great,  she  gave  hertelf  the  liberty 
of  taking  me  to  task  coricenuh^  it.-  I  inge- 
nuously told  her  We  were  not  married,  but 
I  (Ud  riot  know  what  might  be  the  event 
She  soon  got  acquainted  with  the  gfentle- 
mail,  and  was  pleased  to  take  Ixpoa  her  to 
examine  him  about  it.-    Now,-  Whether  tt 
new  face  had  made  a  greater  conqaest  than 
the  old  I  will  leave  yod  to  judge.'    I  am  in' 
formed  that  he  Utterly  denied  all  preten- 
sions to  courtship,  but  withal  professed  a 
sincere  friendship  foi*  me;  but,  whethet 
marriages  are  proposed  by  Way  of  friend- 
ship or  hot,  is  What  I  desife  to  know,  and 
what  I  may  really  cjlll  a  lovef?    Thtre  are 
so  many  who  talk  In  a  language  fit  only  for 
that  character,  ahd  yet  giiara  themselvei 
against  speaking  in  direct  terms  to  the 
point,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dhtihghiSh  be- 
tween courtship  and  convetsatioui    I  hop6 
you  will  do  itie  justice  both  upon  irfy  lovef 
and  my  friend,  if  they  provoke  me  firther. 
In  the  roeiui  titne  I  txrty  it  with  so  equal  a 
behaviour,  that  the  nymph  and  the  swain 
too  are  mightily  at  a  loss:  each  believes  I« 
who  know  them  both  wellj  thhik  myself 
revenged  in   their  love  to  one   another/ 
which  creates  an  irreconcilable  iealousy< 
If  all  comes  right  again,  ynu  shall  hear  fUr 
ther  from,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servAnty 
♦MYRTlUiV 
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'April  28, 1712. 
'  Mr.  Spectatoh,— Yourobservatiwis  on 
persons  that  have  behaved  themselves  ir- 
reverently at  church,  I  doubt  not  have  had 
a  good  eflfect  on  some  that  have  read  them; 
but  there  is  another  fault  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  your  notice;  I  mean  of  such  per- 
sons as  are  there  very  zealous  and  punctual 
to  perform  an  ejaculation  that  is  only  pre- 
paratory to  the  service  of  the  church,  and 
yet  neglect  to  join  in  the  service  itself. 
There  is  an  instance  of  this  in  a  friend  of 
Will  Honeycomb's,  who  sits  opposite  to 
me.  He  seldom  comes  in  till  the  prayers 
are  about  half  over:  and  when  he  nas  en- 
tered his  seat,  (instead  of  Joining  with  the 
congregation,)  he  devoutly  holds  his  hat 
before  liis  face  for  three  or  four  moments, 
then  bows  to  all  his  acquaihtamce,  sits  down, 
takes  a  pinch  of  snuflT,  (if  it  be  the  evening 
service,  perhaps  takes  a  nap,)  and  spends 
the  remaining  time  in  surveying  the  con- 
^gation.  Now,  rir,  #hat  I  would  desire 
n,  that  you  would  animadvert  a  little  on 
this  gentleman's  practice.  In  my  opinion, 
this  gentleman's  devotion,  cap  in  hand,  is 
only  a  compliance  to  the  cusjtom  of  the 
place,  and'goes  no  farther  than  a  little  ec- 
clesiastical good-breeding.  If  you  will  not 
pretend  to  tell  us  the  motives  that  bring 
such  trifles  to  solemn  assemblies,  yet  let 
roe  desire  that  yc«  will  give  this  letter  a 
I>lace  in  your  paper,  and  I  shall  remain, 
ar,  your  obliged  humble  servant,        J.  S.' 

•Maythe5tb. 
•Mr.  Spectator, — ^The  conversation 
at  a  club  of  which  I  am  a  member,  last 
night,  falling  upon  vanity  and  the  desire  of 
being  admired,  put  me  m  mind  of  relating 
how  agreeably  I  was  entertained  at  my 
own  door  last  Thursday,  by  a  clean  fresh- 
coloured  girl,  under  the  most  elegant  and 
the  best  furnished  milk-pail  I  had  ever  ob- 
served. I  was  glad  of  such  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  behaviour  of  a  coquette  in  low 
life,  and  how  she  received  the  ejrtraordi- 
nary  notice  that  was  taken  of  her;  which  I 
found  had  affected  every  muscle  of  her 
face,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  the  fea- 
tures of  a  first-rate  toast  at  a  play  or  in  an 
assembly.  This  hint  of  mine  made  the  dis- 
course turn  upon  the  sense  of  pleasure; 
which  ended  m  a  general  resdution,  that 
the  milk-maid  enjoys  her  vaniqr  as  exqui- 
sitely as  the  woman  of  quality.  I  think  it 
would  not  be  an  improper  subject  for  you 
to  examine  this  frailty,  and  trace  it  to  all 
conditions  of  life;  which  is  recommended 
to  you  as  an  occaraon  of  obliging  many  of 
your  readers,  among  the  re^  your  most 
bumble  servant,  T.  B.' 

«Majl2, 1712. 
*  SiR,^XJonMng  last  week  mto  a  coffee- 
IioQse,  not  far  from  the  Exchange,  with 
my  basket  under  my  arm,  a  Jew,  of  consi- 
derable note,  as  I  am  informed,  takes  half 
a  dozen  oranges  of  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  slides  a  guistea  into  my  hand;  I  nkade 


him  a  courtesy,  and  went  my  way.  He 
followed  me,  and,  finding  I  was  gtnng  aboat 
my  business,  he  came  up  with  me,  and  tdd 
roe  pl^nly  tiiat  he  gave  me  the  guinea  with 
no  other  mtent  but  to  purchase  my  person 
fbr  an  hour.  "  Did  you  so,  sir?''  says  I ; 
"  jrou  gave  it  me  then  to  make  me  wicked;  I 
will  keep  it  to  m:ike  me  honest;  however, 
not  to  be  in  the  least  ungrateful,  I  promise 
you  I  will  lay  it  out  in  a  couple  of  rings,  and 
wear  them  for  your  sake."  I  am  so  juit 
rir,  besides,  as  to  give  every  body  that  aiks 
how  1  came  by  my  rings,  this  account  of 
my  benefactor;  but  to  save  me  the  trouble 
(X  telling  my  tale  over  and  over  again,  I 
humbly  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  tell  it  once 
for  all,  and  you  will  extremely  oUige  your 
humble  servant, 

•BETTY  LEMON.' 

•  St  Bride's,  May  15, 1712. 

•  SiK,---'Tis  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
me,  and  I  dare  siiy  will  be  no  less  satisfac 
tory  to  yott,  that  I  have  an  opportunity  at 
inrormine  you,  that  the  genuemen  and 
others  <»  the  parish  of  St  Bride's,  have 
rused  ^  charity'-school  of  fifly  giris,  as  be- 
fore of  6tty  bovs.  You  were  so  kind  to  re- 
commend the  boys  to  the  charitable  worid} 
and  the  other  sex  hope  you  will' do  them 
the  same  favour  in  Friday's  Spectator  for 
Sunday  next,  when  they  are  to  appear  with 
their  humble  airs  at  the  parish  church  of 
Sunt  Bride's.  Sir,  the  mention  of  this  may 
possibly  be  serviceable  to  the  children;  and 
sure  no  one  will  omit  a  good  action  attoided 
with  no  expense.  I  am,  rir,  your  very 
humUe  servant, 

T.  'THE  SEXTON.' 


Na  381.]    Saturday,  May  17, 1712. 

iBqalm  raemwco  lebu*  ia  wituii 
Berrare  mentem,  non  aecus  In  bonis 

Ab  JnMlentl  temperaum 
LBtitia,  morilura  Deli.      Brr.  Od.  3. 1.  &  T.  t. 

Be  calm,  my  Oeliua,  and  •erma, 

However  (bjtune  ehanfe  the  seene: 

In  thy  moat  dejected  vtate, 

Sinli  not  anderaeath  (he  weiglit;  ' 

Nor  yet,  when  happy  dayi  befis, 

And  the  fiiH  tide  cornea  rolling  in 

Let  a  fierce,  unruly  Joy, 

The  aettled  qoiet  ofWy  mind  destroy.     Am. 

I  HAVE  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to 
mirth.  The  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the 
former  as  a  habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  i» 
short  and  transient,  cheerfiilness  fixed  and 
permanent  Those  are  often  raised  into 
the  greatest  transports  of  mirth,  who  are 
s«bj«:t  to  the  greatest  depresrions  of  me* 
lancholy.  On  the  contrary,  cheerfiilnesa 
though  it  does  not  give  the  mind  such  an 
exquisite  gladness^  prevents  us  from  falling 
into  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  thrash  a 
gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment; 
cheerfulness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  day-light 
in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a.  steady  aat 
perpetual  sereuty. 
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Men  of  austere  principles  look  apon 
mirth  as  too  wanton  and  dissolute  for  a 
•tate  of  probation,  and  as  filled  with  a  cer- 
tain triumph  and  insolence  of  heai-t  that  is 
inconsistent  with  a  life  which  is  every  mo- 
ment obnoxious  to  the  greatest  dangers. 
Writers  of  this  complexion  have  observed, 
that  the  Sacred  Person  who  was  the  great 
pattern  of  perfection,  was  never  seen  to 
laugh. 

Cheerfulness  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any 
of  these  exceptions;  it  is  of  a  serious  waA 
composed  nature;  it  dpes  not  throw  the 
mina  into  a  condition  improper  for  the  pre- 
sent state  of  humanity,  and  is  very  conspi- 
cuous in  the  characters  of  those  who  are 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  philosophers 
among  the  heathens,  as  well  as  among  those 
who  hive  been  deservedly  esteemed  as 
■aints  and  holy_  men  among  Christians. 

If  we  consider  cheernilness  in,  three 
lights,  irith  regard  to  ourselves,  to  those 
we  converse  with,  and  to  the  great  Author 
of  our  bring,  it  will  not  a  little  recommend 
itself  on  each  of  these  accounts.  The  man 
who  is  possessed  of  this  excellent  finame  a[ 
mind,  is  not  only  easy  in  his  thoughts,  but 
a  perfect  master  of  all  the  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  his  soul.  His  im^ination  is  always 
dear,  and  his  judnnent  undisturbed;  his 
temper  is  even  and  unruffled,  whether  in 
action  or  in  solitude.  He  comes  with  relish 
to  all  those  goods  which  nature  has  provided 
for  him,  tastes  all  the  pleasures  of  the  crea- 
tion, which  are  poured  sdjout  hhn,  and  does 
not  feel  the  full  weight  of  those  accidental 
evils  which  may  befall  him. 

If  we  consider  him  in  relation  to  the  per- 
sons whom  he  converses  with,  it  naturally 
produces  lore  and  good-will  towards  him. 
A  cheerful  mind  is  not  only  disposed  to  be 
affable  and  obliging;  but  raises  the  same 
good-humour  in  those  who  come  within  its 
influence.  A  man  finds  himself  pleased,  he 
does  not  know  why,  with  the  cheerfolness 
of  his  companion.  It  is  like  a  sudden  sun- 
shine that  awidtens  a  secret  delight  in  the 
mind,  without  her  attending  to  it  The 
heart  rejcdces  (d  its  own  accord,  and  natu- 
rally flows  out  into  friendship  and  benevo- 
lence towards  the  person  who  has  so  kindly 
an  effect  upon  it. 

When  I  consider  this  cheerful  state  of 
mind  in  its  third  relation,  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  it  as  a  constant  habitual  gratitude 
to  the  great  Author  of  nature.  An  in- 
ward cheerfulness  is  an  implicit  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  Providence  unaer  all  its 
dispensations.  It  is  a  kind  of  acquiescence 
in  the  state  wherein  we  are  placed,  and  a 
secret  approbation  of  the  divine  will  in  his 
conduct  towards  roan. 

There  are  but  two  things  which,  in  mr 
opinion,  can  reasonably  deprive  us  of  this 
cheerfulness  of  heart  The  first  of  these  is 
the  sense  of  guilt  A  msui  who  live*  in  a 
state  of  vice  and  impenitence  canhave  no 
title  to  that  evenness  and  tranquillity  of 
miad  wikh  it  the  health  of  the  •oul.  and, 


the  natural  effect  of  virtue  and  innocence. 
Cheerfulness  in  an  ill  man  deserves  a  hanler 
name  than  language  can  furnish  us  with, 
and  is  many  degrees  beyond  what  we  com- 
monly call  folly  or  madness. 

Atheism,  by  which  I  mean  a  (Usbelief  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  oonsequently  oF  a 
fiiture  state,  under  whatsoever  titles  it  shel- 
ters itself,  may  likewise  very  reasonably 
deprive  a  man  of  this  cheerfulness  of  tem- 
per. There  is  something  so  particularly 
gloomy  and  offensive  to  human  nature  in 
the  prospect  of  non-rxistence,  that  I  cai'uot 
but  wonder,  with  many  excellent  writers, 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  outlive 
the  expectation  of  it  For  my  own  pat  t,  I ' 
think  tne  being  of  a  God  is  so  little  ti  be 
doubted,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  truti'  we 
are  sure  of;  and  such  a  truth  as  we  n  leet 
with  in  every  object,  in  every  occurrence, 
and  in  every  thought  If  we  look  into  the 
characters  of  this  tribe  of  infidels,  we  g  ae- 
rally  find  they  are  made  up  of  pride,  s^  ren, 
and  cavil.  It  is  indeed  no  wonder,  that 
men  who  are  uneasy  to  themselves  A  Mild 
be  so  to  the  rest  of  the  worid;  and  how  is  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  otherwise  ihan 
uneasy  in  himself,  who  is  in  danger  et'ery 
moment  of  lodng  his  entire  existence,  and 
dropping  into  nouiing^ 

The  vidous  man  and  athdst  have  tliere- 
fore  no  pretence  to  cheerfulness,  and  wiuld 
act  very  unreasonably  should  they  en«lea- 
vour  after  it  It  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  live  in  good  humour,  and  enjoy  his  pre- 
sent existence,  who  is  apprehensive  cither 
of  torment  or  of  annihilation ;  of  being  mise- 
rable, or  of  not  being  at  alL 

After  having  mentioned  these  two  great 
principles,  which  are  destructive  of  cheer- 
nilness, in  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  in 
right  reason,  I  cannot  think  of  any  other 
that  ought  to  banish  this  happy  temper 
from  a  virtuous  mind.  Pain  and  sickness, 
shame  and  reproach,  poverty  and  old  ag^ 
nay,  death  itself,  considering  the  shortness 
of  their  duration,  and  the  advantage  we 
may  reap  from  them,  do  not  deserve  the 
name  of  evils.  A  good  mind  may  bear  up 
under  them  with  fortitude,  with  indolence, 
and  with  cheerfulness  of  heart  The  tossing 
ofa  tempest  does  notdiscompose  him,  which 
he  is  sure  will  bring  him  to  a  joyful  harbour. 

A  man  who  uses  his  best  endeavours  to 
live  according  to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and 
right  reason  nas  two  perpetual  soui-ces  of 
cheerfulness,  in  the  consideration  <€  his 
own  nature,  and  of  that  Being  on  whom  he 
has  a  dependance.  If  he  looks  into  himself, 
he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  existence 
which  is  so  lately  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
which,  after  millions  of  ajges,  will  he  still 
new,  and  still  in  its  beginning.  How  many 
self-congratulations  naturally  rise  in  the 
mind,  when  it  reflects  on  this  its  entrance 
into  eternity,  when  it  takes  a  new  of  those 
improvable  faculties  which  in  a  few  years^ 
ana  even  at  its  first  setting  out,  have 
made  saccnsidrrahlft  aptogreas,  and  whidk 
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vill  «tiU  be  Kceivlng  an  increase  of  per- 
fection, and  consequendy  an  increase  of 
happiness!  The  consdousness  of  such  a 
being  spreads  a  perpetual  difAision  of  joy 
through  the  soul  of  a  virtuous  man,  and 
makes  him  look  upon  himself  every  mo- 
ment as  more  happy  than  he  knows  how  to 
conceive, 

'  The  second  source  of  cheerfulness,  to  a 
n>od  mind,  is  the  consideration  of  that 
Being  on  whom  we  have  our  dependence, 
and  in  whom,  though  we  behold  him  as  yet 
out  in  the  first  faint  discoveries  of  his  peiv 
fections,  we  see  every  thing  th^t  we  can 
imagine  as  great,  glorious,  or  amiable.  We 
find  ourselves  every  where  upheld  by  his 
goodness,  and  surrounded  with  an  immen- 
sity of  love  and  mercy.  In  short,  we  de- 
pend upon  a  Being,  whose  power  qualifies 
tiim  to  make  us  nappy  by  an  infinity  of 
means,  whose  goodness  and  truth  engage 
him  to  make  those  happy  who  de«re  it  of 
him,  and  whose  unchangeableness  will  se- 
(tare  us  in  this  happiness  to  all  eternity. 

Such  considerations,  which  every  one 
should  perpetually  cherish  in  his  thoughts, 
vill  banish  from  us  all  that  secret  heavi- 
ness of  heart  which  unthinking  men  are 
subject  to  when  they  lie  under  no  real 
affliction:  all  that  anguish  which  we  may 
feel  from  any  evil  that  actually  oppresses 
us,  to  which  I  may  likewise  add  those  little 
eracklingsof  mirtn  and  folly  that  are  apter 
to_ betray  virtue  than  support  it;  and  esta- 
blish in  us  such  an  even  and  cheerfiil  temr 
per,  as  makes  us  pleasing  to  ourselves,  to 
those  with  whom  we  converse,  and  to  Him 
whom  we  were  made  to  please.  L. 
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Tha  afoivd  conftMet  bit  guilt. 
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I  ot;oHT  not  to  have  neglected  a  request 
of  one  of  mv  correspondents  so  long  as  I 
have;  but  I  aare  say  I  have  given  him  time 
to  add  practice  to  profisssion.  He  sent  me 
some  time  ago  a  bottie  or  two  of  excellent 
wine,  to  drink  the  health  of  a  gentieman 
who  had  by  the  penny-post  advertised  him 
of  an  egregious  error  in  his  conduct  My 
correspondent  received  the  oblig^on  from 
an  unknown  hand  with  the  candour  which 
is  natural  to  an  ingenuous  mind}  and  pro- 
mises a  contrary  behaviottr  in  that  point  for 
the  fiiture.  He  will  oifend  his  monitor  with 
no  more  errors  of  that  kind,  but  thanks 
him  for  his  benevolence.  This  frank  car- 
riage makes  me  reflect  upon  the  amiable 
atonement  a  man  makes  in  an  ingenuous 
acknowledgment  of  a  fault  All  such  mis- 
carriages as  flow  from  inadvertency  are 
more  than  repaid  by  it;  for  reason,  though 
not  concemea  in  the  injury,  employs  all  its 
force  in  the  atonement.  He  that  says,  he 
did  not  deidgn  to  disoblige  you  in  suoh  an 
ftetion,  does  as  paiicb  ••  if  be  slto^l4  tel) 


you,  that  though  the  circumstance  which 
displeased  was  never  in  his  thoughts,  he 
has  that  respect  for  you,  that  he  is  unsatis- 
fied till  it  is  wholly  out  of  yours.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  when  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  offence  is  made  out  of  poorness 
of  spirit,  and  not  conviction  of  heart,  the 
circumstance  is  quite  different  Butirt  the 
case  of  my  correspondent,  where  both  the 
notice  is  taken,  and  the  return  made  in 
private,  the  affair  begins  and  ends  with  the 
Highest  grace  on  each  side.  To  make  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  feult  in  the  highest 
manner  graceful,  it  is  lucky  when  the  tar- 
cumstances  of  the  ofT^der  place  him  above 
any  ill  consequences  from  the  resentment 
of  the  person  offended.  A  dauphin  of 
France,  upon  a  review  of  the  army,  and  a 
commuid  of  the  king  to  alter  the  posture 
of  it  by  a  march  of  one  of  the  wings,  gave 
an  improper  order  to  an  officer  at  tne  head 
of  a  brigade,  who  told  bis  highness,  he  pre-, 
surhed  he  had  not  received  the  last  orders, 
which  were  to  move  a  contrary  way.  The 
prince,  instead  of  taking  the  admonition, 
which  was  delivered  in  a  manner  that  ac- 
counted for  his  error  with  safety  to  his  un- 
derstanding, shaked  a  cane  at  the  officer, 
and,  with  the  return  of  opprobrious  lan- 
guage, persisted  in  his  own  orders.  The 
whole  matter  came  necessarily  before  the 
king,  who  commanded  his  son,  on  foot,  to 
lay  his  right  hand  on  the  gentleman's  stir- 
rup as  he  sat  on  horseback  in  sight  of  the 
whole  army,  and  ask  his  pardon.  When  the 
prinoe  touched  his  stirrup,  and  was  going 
to  speak,  the  officer  with  an  incredible 
a^lity,  threw  himself  on  the  earth  and 
kissed  his  feet. 

The  body  is  very  little  concerned  in  the 
pleasure  or  sufferings  of  souls  truly  great; 
and  the  reparation,  when  an  honour  was 
designed  this  soldier,  appeared  as  much 
too  great  to  be  borne  by  his  gratitude, 
as  the  injury  was  intolerable  to  his  resent- 
ment 

When  we  turn  our  thoughts  from  these 
extraordinary  occurrences  into  commoa 
life,  we  see  an  ingenuous  kind  of  behaviour 
not  only  make  up  for  faults  committed,  but 
in  a  manner  expiate  them  in  the  very  com- 
mission. Thus  many  things  wherein  a  man 
has  pressed  too  far,  he  implicitly  excuses, 
by  owning,  'This  is  a  trespass:  yonll 
pardon  my  confidence;  I  am  senaole  I 
nave  no  pretensions  to  this  favour;*  and  the 
like.  Butcommendmeto those  gay  fellows 
about  town  who  are  directly  impuaent,  and 
make  up  for  it  no  otherwise  than  by  calling 
themselves  such  and  exulting  in  it  But  this 
sort  of  carriage,  which  prompts  a  mat 
against  rules  to  urge  what  he  nas  a  mind 
to,  is  pardonable  only  when  you  sue  foi 
another.  When  you  are  confident  in  pre- 
ference of  yourself  to  others  of  eaual  merit, 
every  man' that  loves  Wrtue  ana  modesty 
ought,  in  defence  of  those  qualities,  to  op- 
pose you.  But,  without  considering  the 
morality  of  the  things  let  us  at  this  time  b»i 
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bold  any  natural  consequence  of  candour 
when  we  spealc  of  ourselves. 

The  Sp«:tator  writes  often  in  an  elegant, 
often  in  an  argiimentative,  and  often  in  a 
sublime  style,  with  equal  success;  but  how 
would  it  hurt  the  reputed  author  of  that 
paper  to  own,  that «  the'most  beautiful 
pieces  under  his  title  he  is  barely  the  pub- 
lisher? There  is  nothing  but  what  a  man 
really  performs  can  be  an  honour  to  him; 
what  he  takes  more  than  he  ought  in  the 
eve  of  the  world,  he  loses  in  the  conviction 
of  his  own  heart;  and  a  man  roust  lose  his 
consciousness,  that  is,  his  very  self,  before 
he  can  rejoice  in  any  falsehood  wiUtout  in- 
ward mortification. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  very  criminal  at  the 
bar,  when  his  counsel  and  friends  have 
done  all  that  they  could  for  him  in  vain, 
prevail  on  the  whole  assembly  to  pity  him, 
and  his  judge  to  recommend  his  case  to  the 
mercy  of  the  throne.  Without  offering  any 
thing  new  in  his  defence,  but  that  he  whom 
before  we  wished  convicted,became  so  out  of 
his  own  mouth,  and  took  upon  himself  all 
the  shame  and  sorrow  we  were  just  before 
preparing  for  him?  The  great  opposition 
to  this  kind  of  candour  arises  from  the  un- 
just idea  people  ordinarily  have  of  what 
we  call  a  high  spirit  It  is  far  from  great- 
ness of  spirit  to  persist  in  the  wrong  m  any 
thing;  nor  is  it  a  diminution  of  greatness  oi , 
spirit  to  have  been  in  the  wrong.  Perfec- 
tion is  not  the  attribute  of  man,  therefore 
he  is  not  degraded  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  an  imp)erfection;  but  it  is  the  work  of 
little  minds  to  imitate  the  fortitude  of  great 
spirits  on  worthy  occasions,  by  obstinacy  in 
the  wrong.  This  obstinacy  prevails  so  far 
upon  them,  that  they  make  it  extend  to  the 
defence  of  faults  in  their  very  servants.  It 
would  swell  this  paper  to  too  great  a  length 
should  I  insert  all  the  quan-els  and  debates 
which  are  now  on  foot  m  this  town;  where 
one  party,  and  in  some  cases  both,  i«  sensi- 
ble of  being  on  the  faulty  ^de,  and  have  not 
spirit  enough  to  acknowledge  it  Among 
itie  ladies  the  case  is  very  common;  for 
there  are  very  few  of  them  who  know  that 
it  is  to  m^ntain  a  true  and  high  spirit,  to 
throw  away  from  it  all  which  itself  disap- 
proves, and  to  scorn  so  pitiful  a  shame,  as 
that  which  disables  the  heart  from  acquir- 
ing a  liberality  of  affections  and  sentiments. 
The  candid  mind,  by  acknowledging  and 
discharging  its  faults,  has  reason  and  truth 
for  the  foundations  of  all  itspasdons  and  de- 
rires,  and  consequently  is  happy  and  sim- 
ple; the  disingenuous  spirit  o^  indulgence 
of  one  unacknowledged  error,  is  entangled 
with  an  after-life  of  guilt,  sorrow,  and  per- 
plcMty.  T. 
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Ctininibo*  d«bent  taorto*. Jm.  BM.  L  73. 

A  beauMoiu  (uden,  kot  by  vice  malnttin'd. 

As  I  was  Htting  in  my  chamber,  and 


thinking  on  a  subiect  for  my  next  Spectator, 
I  heard  two  or  three  irregulai*  bounces  at 
m^  landlady's  door,  and  upon  the  opening 
of  it,  aloud  cheerful  voice  inquiring  whe- 
ther the  philosopher  was  at  home.  The 
child  who  went  to  the  door  answered  very 
innocently,  that  he  did  not  lodge  there. 
I  immediately  recollected  that  it  was  my 
good  friend  sir  Roger's  voice;  and  that  1 
had  promised  to  go  with  him  on  the  water 
to  Spring-garden,"  in  case  it  proved  a  good 
ev«iing.  The  knight  put  me  in  mind  of 
my  promise  from  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case, but  told  me,  that  if  I  was  speculating, 
he  would  stay  below  till  I  had  done.  Upon 
my  coming  down,  I  found  all  the  children 
of  the  family  got  about  my  old  friend; 
and  my  landlady  herself,  who  is  a  notable 
prating  gossip  engaged  in  a  conference  with 
him;  being  mightily  pleased  with  his  strok- 
ing her  little  boy  on  the  head,  and  bidding  ; 
him  to  be  a  gxxxl  child  and  mind  his  book. 

We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Temple- 
stairs,  but  we  were  surrounded  with  a 
crowd  of  watermen,  offering  us  their  re- 
spective services.  Sir  Roger,  after  having 
looked  about  him  very  attentively,  spied 
one  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  immediately 
gave  him  orders  to  get  his  boat  ready.  As 
we  were  walking  towards  it,  '  You  must 
know,'  says  Sir  Roger,  •!  never  make  use 
of  any  body  to  row  me,  that  has  nut  lost 
either  a  leg  or  an  arm.  I  would  rather  bate 
him  a  few  strokes  of  his  oar  than  not  em- 
ploy an  honest  man  that  has  been  wounded 
m  the  queen's  service.  If  I  was  a  lord  or  a 
bishop,  and  kept  a  barge,  I  would  not  put 
a  fellow  in  my  livery  that  had  not  a  wooden 


lee.' 

My 


y  old  friend,  after  having  seated  him- 
self, and  trimmed  the  boat  with  his  coach- 
man, who,  being  a  very  sober  man,  always 
serves  for  ballast  on  these  occasions,  we 
made  the  best  of  our  way  for  Vauxhall. 
Sir  Roger  obliged  the  waterman  to  give  us 
the  history  of  his  right  leg;  and,  hearing 
that  he  had  left  it  at  La  Hogue,  with  many 
particulars  which  passed  in  tliat  glorious 
action,  the  knight,  in  the  triumph  of  his 
heart,  made  several  reflections  on  the 
greatness  of  the  British  nation;  as  that  one 
Englishman  could  beat  three  Frenchmen; 
that  we  could  never  be  in  danger  of  popery 
so  long  as  we  took  care  of  our  fleet;  that 
the  Thames  was  the  noblest  river  in 
Europe;  that  London  bridge  was  a  greater 

Siece  of  work  than  any  of  the  seven  won- 
ers  of  the  world;  with  many  other  honest 
prejudices  which  naturally  cleave  to  the 
heart  of  a  true  Englishman. 

After  some  short  pause,  Ae  old  knight 
turning  about  his  head  twice  or  thrice,  to 
take  a  survey  of  this  great  metropolis,  bid 
me  observe  how  thick  the  city  was  set  with 
churches,  and  that  there  was  scarce  a 
angle  steeple  on  this  side  Temj^e-bar, 
'  A  most  heathenish  aght!'  says  tir  Roger i 
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>  there  it  no  religion  at  thii  end  of  the  town. 
The  fifty  new  churches  will  very  much 
piend  the  prospect;  but  church-work  is 
•low,  church-work  is  slow.' 

I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where 
mentioned  in  Sir  Roger's  character,  his 
pustom  of  saluting  every  body  that  passes 
by  him  with  a  good-monnw,  or  a  good- 
night This  the  old  man  does  out  <J  the 
overflowing  oi  his  humanity;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  it  renders  him  so  popular 
nmong  all  his  country  neighbours,  tW  it  is 
thought  to  have  gone  a  good  way  in  making 
Mm  once  or  twice  knight  of  the  shire.  He 
tannot  forbear  this  exercise  of  benevolence 
pven  in  town,  when  he  meets  with  any  one 
in  his  morning  or  evening  walk,  It  broke 
from  him  to  several  boats  that  passed  by  us 
pn  the  water;  but,  to  th^  kmght's  great 
^rprise,  as  he  gave  the  good-night  to  two 
or  three  young  fellows  a  little  before  our 
landing  (me  «  them,  instead  <rf  returning 
the  civility,  asked  us,  what  queer  old  put 
we  had  in  the  boat,  and  whether  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  go  a  wenching  at  his  years.' 
with  a  great  «ieal  of  the  like  Thames- 
ribaldry.  Sir  Roger  seemed  a  little  shocked 
at  first,  but  at  length  assuming  a  face  of 
inagistracy,  told  us,  that  if  he  were  a  Mid- 
(Uesex  iustice,  he  vould  make  such  va- 
grants know  that  her  maiesty^s  subjects 
were  no  more  to  be  abused  by  water  than 
by  land. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring-garden, 
which  is  exouisitely  pleasant  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  When  I  considered  the  fragrancy 
of  the  walks  and  bowers,  with  the  choirs  of 
birds,  that  sung  upon  the  trees,  and  the 
loose  tribe  of  people  that  walked  under 
their  shades,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  the 

glace  as  a  kipd  of  Mahpmetan  Paradise, 
ir  Roger  told  me  it  put  him  in  mind  <rf  a 
little  coj^pice  by  his  house  in  the  country, 
which  his  chaplain  used  to  call  an  aviary  of 
nightin^es.  « You  must  understand,'  says 
the  knight,  fthat  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  pleases  a  man  in  love  so  muc^ 
as  your  nightingale.  Ah,  Mr.  Spectator, 
the  many  moonliKht  nights  that  I  have 
walked  by  myself,  and  thought  on  the 
widow  by  the  music  of  the  nightingale!* 
Here  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  was  fall- 
ing into  a  fit  of  muang,  when  a  mask,  who' 
came  behind  him,  gave  hi?n  a  gentle  tap 
ppon  the  shoulder,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  drink  a  bottle  of  mead  with  herJ 
But  the  knight  bdng  startled  at  so  unex- 
pected a  familiarity,  and  displeased  to  be 
interrupted  in  his  thoughts  of  the  widow, 
told  her  8l»e  was  a  wanton  baggage;  and  bid 
her  go  about  her  business. 

We  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glass  of 
Burton  ale,  and  a  slice  of  hung  beef.  When 
we  had  done  eating  ourselves,  the  knight 
called  a  waiter  to  him,  and  bid  him  carry 
the  remainder  to  the  waterman  that  had 
but  one  leg.  I  perceived  the  fellow  sured 
upon  him  at  the  oddness  of  the  message, 
ffid  was  go}i)g  to  l^e  saucy)  upon  which  I 


ratified  the  knight's  commands  with  a  per 
remptory  look. 

As  we  were  going  out  of  the  garden,  my 
old  friend  thinking  himself  obliged,  as  a 
member  of  the  quorum,  toanimadvertopon 
the  morals  of  the  place,  told  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  who  sat  at  the  bar,  that  he 
should  be  a  better  customer  to  her  garden, 
if  there  were  more  nightingales  nnd  fewen 
strumpets.  I. 


Na  3M.]     Wednaday,  May  21, 1712. 

'  Bagne,  May  94.  N.  S.  The  ume  repohlicaB  liuda, 
who  have  n  often  njnce  the  chevalier  de  St.  Georp'! 
reeorery  killed  him  in  our  public  print*,  have  now  le. 
dooed  the  young  dauphin  of  France  to  that  desperate 
condition  of  weaknesa.  and  death  itaelf,  thai  it  i<  haid 
to  conjecture  what  method  they  will  take  to  brinf  Ub 
to  lift!  again.  Meantime  we  are  aenired.  by  a  veiygoM 
hand  flvm  Paris,  that  on  the  90th  inatant  tbiayoiiiif 
prlooe  waa  as  well  as  ever  he  was  known  to  be  lina 
the  day  of  bis  birth.  As  for  the  other,  they  ara  sow 
sending  his  ghost,  we  suppose  (fbr  they  never  had  tha 
modesty  to  contradict  their  assertion  of  his  death,)  to 
Commetd  in  Lorrain,  attended  onir  by  Ibnr  pntlesm, 
fad  a  iiw  domestics  oflittle  consideration.  The  Baron 
de  Bnthmar*  having  delivered  in  his  credentials  le 
qnaliiy  him  as  an  ambaasador  to  this  state  (an  office  to 
which  his  gnaleat  enemies  will  acknowledge  him  to  ba 
equal,)  is  gone  to  Utrecht,  Vhence  he  will  proceed  ts 
Banover,  hut  not  stay  long  ai  that  court,  for  fear  tha 
peace  should  be  madeduringfaislaincntable  abaenee.'— 
f Ssi-Aqr,  Hay  SO. 

I  SHOULD  be  thought  not  able  to  read 
should  I  overlook  some  excellent  pieces 
lately  conie  out  My  lord  bishop  of  &. 
Asaphf  has  just  now  published  some  ser- 
mons, the  preface  to  which  seems  to  me  to 
determine  a  great  point  He  has,  like  a 
j[ood  man,  and  a  good  Christian,  in  oppwsiT 
tion.to  all  the  flattery  and  base  submission 
of  felse  friends  to  princes,  asserted,  that 
Christianity  left  us  where  it  (bimd  us  as  to 
our  civil  rights.  The  present  entertainment 
shall  consist  only  of  a  sentence  out  of  the 
Post-Boy,  and  the  said  preface  of  the  lord 
of  St  Asaph.  I  should  think  it  a  little  odd 
if  the  author  of  the  Post-Boy  should  with 
impunity  call  men  republicans  fijr  a  glad-: 
ness  on  the  report  of  the  death  of  the  pre- 
tender; and  treat  baron  Bothmar,  the  mit 
nister  of  Hanover,  in  such  a  manner  as  you 
see  in  my  motta  1  must  own,  I  think  every 
man  in  England  concerned  to  support  the 
succession  of  that  family. 

•  The  publishing  a  few  sermons,  whilst  I 
live,  the  latest  of  which  was  preached  about 
eight  years  ance,  and  the  first  above  sevenr 
teen,  will  make  it  very  natural  for  people 
to  inquire  into  the  occasion  of  doing  so;  and 
to  such  I  do  very  willingly  asdgn  £ese  fid-! 
lowing  reasons: 

*  First,  from  the  observations  I  have  been 
able  to  make  for  these  many  years  last 
past  upon  our  public  affairs,  and  from  the 
natural  tendency  of  several  principles  and 
practices,  that  have  of  late  been  studiously 
revived,  and  from  what  has  followed  there- 


*  Ambassador  from  Banover,  and  tftanrards  igart 
here  for  ilie  Hanoverian  Amily. 
t  Or.  WUUun  neetwoad. 
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upon,  I  could  not  help  both  fearing  and 
l>resaging,  that  these  nations  should  some 
time  or  other,  if  ever  we  should  have  an 
enterpriring  prince  upon  the  throne,  of 
more  ambition  than  viptne,  justice,  and  true 
honoor,  fall  into  the  way  of  all  other  na- 
tions,  and  lose  thrir  liberty. 

'  Nor  could  I  help  foreseeing  to  whose 
chat^  a°  great  deal  of  this  dreadful  mis- 
chietj  whenever  it  should  happen,  would 
be  laid;  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  was  not 
my  buiunets  to  determine;  but  I  resolved, 
for  my  own  particular  part,  to  deliver  my- 
self, as  well  as  1  could,  from  the  reproaches 
and  the  curses  of  posterity,  by  publicly  de- 
claring to  all  the  world,  that,  although  in 
the  constant  course  of  my  ministry  I  have 
pever  failed,  on  proper  occasions,  to  recom- 
inend,  urge,  and  insist  upon  the  loving, 
honouring,  and  reverencing  the  prince's 
person,  and  holding  it,  according  to  the 
laws,  inviolable  and  sacred;  and  paying  all 
obedience  and  submission  to  the  laws, 
though  never  so  hard  and  inconvenient  to 
private  people:  yet  did  I  hever  think  rty^ 
•elf  at  liberty,  or  authorized  to  tell  the  peo- 

Ple,  that  either  Christ,  St  ,Peter,  or  St 
ani,  or  any  other  holy  writer,  had,  by  any 
doctrine  delivered  by  them,  subverted  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  the  country  in 
which  they  lived,  or  put  them  in  a  worse 
ccndition,  with  respect  to  their  civil  liber- 
ties, than  thejr  would  have  been  had  they 
not  been  Christians.  I  ever  thought  it  a 
most  impious  blasphemy  against  that  holy 
rdiatm,  to  father  any  thing  upon  it  that 
might  encourage  tyranny,  oppression,  or 
injustice  in  a  jjrince,  or  that  easily  tended 
to  make  a  free  and  happy  people  slaves  and 
miserable.  No:  people  may  make  them- 
selves as  wretched  as  they  will,  but  let  not 
God  be  called  into  that  wicked  party. 
When  force  and  violence,  and  hard  neces- 
sity, have  brought  the  yoke  of  servitude 
npion  a  people's  neck,  religion  will  supply 
them  with  a  patient  and  submissive  spint 
mider  it  till  they  can' innocently  shake  it  off: 
but  certainly  religion  never  puts  it  on.  This 
always  was,  and  this  at  present  is,  my 
judgment  c^  these  matters:  and  I  would  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  ^for  the  little  share 
of  time  such  names  as  mine  can  live)  under 
the  character  of  one  who  loved  his  country, 
and  would  be  thought  a  good  Englishman, 
as  well  as  a  good  clergyman. 

'  Thischaracter  I  thought  would  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  following  sermons,  which 
were  made  for  and  preached  in  a  private 
audience,  when  I  could  thmk  of  nothing 
else  but  doing  my  duty  on  the  occasions 
that  were  then  offered  bv  Clod's  proiidence, 
without  any  manner  of  design  of  making 
them  public;  and  for  that  reason  I  give 
them  now  as  they  were  then  delivered;  by 
which  I  hope  to  satisfy  those  people  who 
have  objected  a  change  of  principles  to  me, 
as  if  I  were  not  now  the  same  man  I  for- 
meriy  was.  I  never  had  but  one  opinion  of 
these  matters;  and  that  I  think  is  so  rea- 
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aonable  and  well-grounded,  that  I  believe  I 
can  never  have  any  other. 

•  Another  reason  of  my  publishing  these 
sermons  at  this  time  is,  that  I  have  a  mind 
to  do  myself  some  honour  by  doing  what 
honour  1  could  to  the  memory  of  two  most 
excellent  princes,  and  who  have  very  highly 
deserved  at  the  hands  of  all  the  people  of 
these  dominions,  who  have  any  true  value 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  English  government  of  which 
they  were  the  great  deliverers  and  de-i 
fenders.  I  have  lived  to  see  their  illustrious 
names  very  rudely  handled,  and  the  great 
benefits  they  did  this  nation  treated  slightly 
and  contemptuously,  I  have  lived  to  see 
our  deliverance  from  arbitrary  power  and 
popery  traduced  and  vilified  by  some  who 
formerly  thought  it  was  their  gr^test  merit, 
and  made  it  pnirt  of  their  boast  and  glorjr  to 
have  had  a  littie  hand  and  share  in  bringing- 
it  about;  and  others  who,  without  it,  roust 
have  lived  in  exile,  poverty,  and  misery, 
meanly  disclaiming  it,  and  using  ill  the 
glorious  instruments  thei"eo£  Who  could 
expect  such  a  requital  of  such  merit.'  I 
have,  I  own  it,  an  ambition  of  exempting 
myself  from  the  number  of  unthankful  peo^ 
pie:  and  as  I  loved  and  honoured  those 
great  princes  living,  and  lamented  over 
them  when  dead,  so  I  would  gladly  raise 
them  up  a  monument  of  praise  as  lasting  aa 
any  thing  of  mine  can  be;  and  I  choose  to 
do  it  at  this  time,  when  it  is  so  unfashion- 
able a  thing  to  speak  honourably  of  them. 

•The  sermon  that  was  preached  upon 
the  duke  of  Gloucester's  death  was  printed 
quickly  after,  and  is  now,  because  the  sub- 
ject was  so  suitable,  joined  to  the  others. 
The  loss  of  that  most  promising  and  hope-, 
ful  prince  was  at  that  time,  I  saw,  unspeak- 
ably great;  and  many  accidents  since  have 
convinced  us  that  it  cculd  not  have  been 
overvalued.  That  precious  life,  had  it 
pleased  God  to  have  prolonged  it  the  usual 
space,  had  saved  us  many  fears  and  jeal-> 
ousies,  and  dark  distrusts,  and  prevented 
manv  alarms,  that  have  lone  kept  us,  and 
will  keep  us  still,  waking  ana  uneasy.  No- 
thing remained  to  comfort  and  support  us^ 
under  this  heavy  stroke,  but  the  neces^ty 
it  brought  the  king  and  nation  under  of  set- 
tling the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover, 
and  giving  it  a  hereditary  right  by  act  of 
parliament,  as  long  aa  it  craitinues  Pro-, 
testant  So  much  good  did  God,  in  his 
merciful  providence,  produce  from  a  mis-, 
fortune,  which  we  could  never  otherwise 
have  sufficientiy  deplored! 

'  The  fourth  sermon  was  preached  upon 
the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the 
first  year  in  which  that  day  was  solemnly 
observed  (for  by  some  accident  or  other  it 
had  been  overlooked  the  year  before;)  and 
every  one  will  see,  without  the  date  of  it, 
that  it  was  preached  very  early  in  this; 
reign,  since  1  was  able  only  to  promise  and 
presage  its  future  glories  and  successes 
from  the  good  appearances  of  things,  and 
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the  happr  turn  our  aflkin  began  to  take; 
and  could  not  then  count  up  the  victorie* 
and  triumphs  that,  for  seven  years  after, 
made  it,  in  the  prophet's  language,  a  name 
and  a  praise  among  all  the  people  of  the 
earth.    Never  did  seven  such  years  tcy- 
gcther  pass  over  the  head  rf  any  English 
monarch,  nor  cover  it  with  so  much  honour. 
The  crown  and  sceptre  seemed  to  be  the 
queen's  least  ornaments;  those,  other  princes 
wore  in  common  with  her,  and  her  great 
]}ersonaI  virtues  were  the  same  before  and 
since;  but  such  was  the  fame  of  her  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  at  home,  such  was 
the  reputation  of  her  wisdom  and  felicity 
in  choosing  ministers,  and  such  was  then 
esteemed  tneir  faithfulness  and  zeal,  their 
diligence  and  great  abilities  in  executing 
her  commands;  to  such  a  height  of  military 
glory  did  her  ^reat  general  and  her  armies 
cany  the  British  name  abroad;  such  was 
the  harmony  and  concord  betwixt  her  and 
her  allies;  and  such  was  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  all  her  councils  and  undertakmg^, 
that  I  am  as  sure  as  history  can  make  me, 
no  prince  of  ours  ever  was  so  prosperous 
and  successful,  so  beloved,  esteemed,  and 
honoured  by  their  subjects  and  their  friends, 
nor  near  so  formidable  to  thar  enemies. 
We  were,  as  all  the  world  imagined  then, 
just  entering  on  the  ways  that  promised  to 
lead  to  such  a  peace  as  would  have  answered 
all  the  prayers  of  our  religious  queen,  the 
care  and  vigilance  of  a  most  able  ministry, 
the  payments  of  a  willing  and  most  obedient 
people,  as  well  as  all  the  glorious  toils  and 
Hazards  of  the  soldiery;  when  God,  for  our 
sins,  permitted  the  spirit  of  discord  to  go 
forth,  and  by  troubling  sore  the  camp,  the 
city  and  the  coimtiy,  (and  oh  that  it  had 
altogether  spared  the  places  sacred  to  his 
worship!)  to  spoil,  for  a  time,  this  beautiful 
and  pleasing  prospect,  and  give  us  in  its 
stead,  1  know  not  what — Our  ene- 
mies will  tell  the  rest  with  pleasure.  It  will 
become  me  better  to  pray  to  God  to  restore 
us  to  the  power  of  obtaining  such  a  peace 
as  will  be  to  his  glory,  the  safety,  honour, 
and  welfare  of  the  queen  and  her  dominions, 
and  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  her  high 
and  mighty  allies.* 
•Mays,  1712.* 
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Oni.  7V<j(.m.  Ub.  186. 
BreaiU  that  with  •ympathizini  ardour  flow'd. 
And  holy  (HendBhip.  such  as  Tneaetu  Tow'd. 

I  INTEND  the  paper  for  this  day  as  a 
loose  essay  upon  friendship,  in  which!  shall 
throw  my  observations  together  without 
any  set  form,  that  I  may  avoid  repeating 
what  has  been  often  said  on  this  subject 


•  Thia  Pmfkoe  wai  niisd  on  by  tha  Tory  mtniatry, 
aad  oondamned,  by  a  motion  of  the  Home  of  Commoni, 
lobebumad' 


Ftiendship  is  a  strong  and  habitual  in* 
clination  in  two  persons  to  promote  the  good 
and  happiness  m  one  another.  Though  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  friendship  have 
Men  largely  celebrat«i  by  the  best  moral 
writers,  ana  are  considered  by  all  as  great 
ingredients  of  human  happiness,  we  very 
rarely  meet  with  the  practice  of  this  virtue 
in  the  worid. 

Every  roan  is  ready  to  give  in  a  lone  ca« 
talogue  of  those  virtues  and  good  qnaUties 
he  expects  to  find  in  the  person  of  a  friend, 
but  very  few  of  us  are  carefiil  to  cultivate 
them  in  ourselves. 

Lore  and  esteem  are  the  first  principles 
of  friendship,  which  always  is  impemct 
where  either  of  these  two  is  wanting. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  we  aresoon  a«iamed 
oflovingaroan  whom  we  cannot  esteem ;  scv 
on  the  other,  though  we  are  truly  sensible 
of  a  man's  abiUties,  we  can  never  raise  our- 
selves to  the  warmth  of  friendship^  with- 
out an  affectionate  good-will  towards  his 
person. 

Friendslup  immediately  banishes  envy 
under  all  its  ditgiuses.  A  man  who  can 
once  doubt  whether  he  should  rejoice  in  his 
friend's  being  happier  than  himself,  may 
depend  upon  it  that  he  is  an  utter  stranger 
to  this  virtue. 

There  is  something  in  friendship  so  very 
great  and  noble,  that  in  those  fictitious  sto- 
ries which  are  invented  to  the  honour  of  any 
particular  person,  the  authors  have  thought' 
It  as  necessary  to  make  their  hero  a  friend 
as  a  lover.  Achilles  has  his  Patroclus,  and 
£neas  his  Achates.  In  the  first  of  these 
instances  we  may  observe,  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  subject  I  am  treating  of,  that 
Greece  was  almost  ruined  by  the  hero's 
love,  but  was  preserved  by  his  friendship. 

The  character  of  Achates  suggests  to  us 
an  observation  we  may  often  make  on  the 
intimacies  of  great  men,  who  frequently 
choose  their  companitms  rather  for  the 
qualities  fX  the  heart  than  those  <^  the 
head,  and  prefer  fidelity  in  an  easy,  inof- 
fensive, complying  temper,  to  those  endow- 
ments which  make  a  much  greater  figure 
among  mankind.  I  do  not  remember  thMt 
Achates,  who  is  represented  as  tjie  first 
&vourite,  either  gives  his  advice,  or  strikes 
a  blow,  through  the  whole  ^neid. 

A  friendship  which  makes  the  least  noise 
is  very  often  most  useful:  for  which  reason 
I  shotild  prefer  a  ppident  friend  to  a  zealous 
one. 

Atticus,  one  of  the  best  men  of  ancient 
Rome,  was  a  very  remarkable  instance  of 
what  I  am  here  speaking.  This  extraor- 
dinary person,  amidst  the  dvil  wars  of  his 
country,  when  he  saw  tiie  designs  of  all 
parties  equally  tended  to  the  subversion  of 
libertv,  by  constantly  preserving  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  both  the  competitors,  fooad 
means  to  serve  his  friends  on  dther  nde: 
and,  while  he  sent  money  to  young  Marini^ 
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SyHa's  chief  favourites,  and  always  near 
that  general. 

During  the  war  between  Casar  and  Pom- 
pey,  he  still  maintained  the  same  conduct. 
After  the  death  of  Cxsar,  he  sent  money  to 
Brutus  in  his  troubles,  and  did  h  thousand 
good  offices  to  Antony's  wife  and  friends 
when  that  party  seemed  ruined.  Lastly, 
even  in  that  bloody  war  between  Antony 
and  Augustus,  Atticus  still  kept  his  plage 
in  both  their  friendships:  insomuch  that  the 
first,  says  Cornelius  Nepos,  jwhenever  he 
was  absent  from  Rome  in  any  part  of  the 
empire,  writ  punctually  to  him  what  he 
was  doing,  what  he  resid,  and  whither  he 
intended  to  go;  and  the  latter  jjave  him 
constantly  an  exact  account  of  all  his  affairs. 

A  likeness  of  inclinations  in  every  parti- 
cular is  so  far  from  being  requisite  to  form 
a  benevolence  in  two  minds  towards  each 
other,  as  it  is  generally  imagined,  that  I 
believe  we  shall  find  some  of  the  firmest 
friendships  to  have  been  contracted  be- 
tween persons  of  diflferent  humours;  the 
mind  being  often  pleased  with  those  per- 
fections which  are  new  to  it,  and  which  it 
does  not  find  among  its  own  accomplish- 
nients.  Besides  that  a  man  in  some  mea- 
sure supplies  his  own  defects,  and  fancies 
himself  at  second-hand  possessed  of  those 
good  qualities  and  endowments,  which  are 
in  the  possession  of  him  who  in  the  eye  of 
the  world  is  looked  upon  as  his  other  self. 

The  most  difficult  province  in  friendship 
is  the  letting  a  man  see  his  faults  and  errors, 
■which  should,  if  possible,  be  so  contrived, 
that  he  may  perceive  our  advice  is  given 
him  not  so  much  to  please  ourselves  as  for 
his  own  advantage.  The  reproaches  there- 
fore of  a  friend  should  always  be  strictly 
just,  and  not  too' frequent 

The  violent  desire  of  pleasing  in  the  per- 
son reproved  may  otherwise  change  into  a 
despair  of  doing  it,  while  he  finds  himself 
censured  for  faults  he  is  not  conscious  of. 
A  mind  that  is  softened  and  humanized  by 
friendship  cannot  1>ear  frequent  reproaches; 
eitJjer  it  must  quite  sink  under  the  oppres- 
sion, or  abate  considerably  of  the  value  and 
esteem  it  had  for  him  who  bestows  them. 

The  proper  business  of  friendship  is  to 
inspire  life  and  courage:  and  a  soul  thus 
supported  outdoes  itself:  whereas,  if  it  be 
unexpectedly  deprived  of  these  succours, 
it  droops  and  languishes. 

We  are  in  some  measure  more  inexcusa- 
ble if  we  violate  our  duties  to  a  friend  than 
to  a  relation;  since  the  former  arise  from 
a  voluntary  choice,  the  latter  from  a  ne- 
cessity to  which  we  could  nof  give  our  own 
consent 

As  it  has  been  said  on  one  side,  that  a 
man  ought  not  to  break  with  a  faulty  friend, 
that  he  may  not  expose  the  weakness  of 
liis  chwce;  it  will  doubtless  hold  much 
stronger  with  respect  to  a  worthy  one,  that 
he  may  never  be  upbraided  for  having  lost 
so  valuable  a,  treasure  which  was  once  in 
his  poBaesaan,  X. 


Na  386.]    Friday,  May  23,  171^ 


Com  trittibos  nvera,  eum  teminia  Jneands,  cum  n* 
nibus  gniTiter,  cum  Juventute  comiter  viveia. 

TuUf. 

The  piece  of  Latin  on  the  head  of  this 
paper  is  part  of  a  character  extremely- vi- 
cious, but  I  have  set  down  no  more  titan 
may  &ill  in  with  the  rules  of  justice  and 
honour.  Cicero  s[>oke  it  of  Catiline,  who, 
he  Siud,  *  lived  with  the  sad  severely,  with 
the  cheerful  agreeably,  with  the  old  grave- 
ly,  with  the  young  pleasantly;'  he  added, 
'  with  the  wicked  Doldlv,  with  the  wanton 
lasciviously.'  The  two  last  instances  of  his 
complaisance  I  forbear  to  consider,  having 
it  in  my  thoughts  at  present  only  to  speak 
of  obsequious  behaviour  as  it  sits  upon  a 
companion  in  pleasure,  not  a  man  of  design 
and  intrigue.  To  vary  with  every  humour 
in  this  manner  cannot  be  agreeable,  except 
it  comes  from  a  man's  own  temper  and  na- 
tural complexion;  to  do  it  out  of  an  ambi- 
tion to  excel  that  way,  is  the  most  fruitlesa 
and  unbecoming  prostitution  imaginable. 
To  put  on  an  artful  part  to  obtain  no  other 
end  but  an  unjust  praise  from  the  undiscem- 
ing,  is  of  all  endeavours  the  most  despica- 
ble. A  man  must  be  sincerely  pleased  to 
become  pleasure,  or  not  to  interrupt  that 
of  others;  for  this  reason  it  is  a  most  cala- 
mitous circumstance,  that  many  people  who 
want  to  be  alone,  or  should  be  so,  will  come 
into  conversation.  It  is  certain  that  all  men, 
who  are  the  least  given  to  reflection,  are 
seized  with  an  inclination  that  way,  when, 
perhaps,  they  had  rather  be  inclined  to 
company;  but  indeed  they  had  better  go 
home  and  be  tired  with  themselves,  thai 
force  themselves  upon  others  to  recover 
thdr  good  humour.  In  all  this,  the  case  of 
communicating  to  a  friend  a  sad  thought  or 
difficulty,  in  order  to  relieve  a  heavy  heart,, 
stands  excepted;  but  what  is  here  meant 
is,  that  a  man  should  always  go  with  incli-  . 
nation  to  the  turn  of  the  company  he  is 
going  into,  or  not  pretend  to  be  of  the  party. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  happy  temper  to  be 
able  to  live  with  all  kinds  of  dispositions, 
because  it  ar^es  a  mind  that  lies  open  to 
receive  what  is  pleasing  to  others,. and  not 
obstinately  bent  on  any  particularity  of  his 
own. 

This  is  it  which  makes  me  pleased  with 
the  character  of  my  .good  acquaintance 
Acasta  You  meet  him  at  the  tables  and 
conversations  of  the  wise,  the  impertinent, 
the  ^rave,  the  frolic,  and  the  wittjr;  and 
yet  his  own  character  has  nothing  in  it  that 
can  make  him  particularly  agreeable  to  any 
one  sect  of  men;  but  Acasto  has  natural 
good  sense,  good-nature,  and  discretion,  so 
that  every  man  enjoys  himself  in  his  com- 
pany; and  though  Acasto  contributes  no- 
thing to  the  entertainment,  he  never  was  at 
a  place  where  he  was  not  welcome  a  second 
time.  Without  the  subordinate  good  quali- 
ties of  Acasto,  a  man  of  wit  and  learning 
would  be  painftil  to  the  generaUty  of  mao* 
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Kind,  instead  of  being  pleasing.  Witty  men 
ai-e  apt  to  imagine  tliey  are  ag^reeable  as 
such,  and  b)r  that  means  grow  the  worst 
companions  imaginable;  they  deride  the 
absent  or  rally_  the  present  in  a  wrong  man- 
ner, not  knowing  that  if  you  pinch  or  tickle 
a  man  till  he  is  uneasy  m  his  seat,  or  un- 
gracefully distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  jrou  equally  hurt  him. 

I  was  gmng  to  say,  the  true  art  of  being 
agreeable  in  company  (but  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  art  in  it)  is  to  appear  well 
pleased  with  those  you  ai%  eng^ed  with, 
and  rather  to  seem  well  entertained,  than 
to  bring  entertainment  to  others.  A  man 
thus  disposed  is  not  indeed  what  yre  ordi- 
narily call  a  ^;ood  companion,  but  essentially 
is  such,  and  m  all  the  parts  of  his  conversa- 
tion has  something  friendly  in  his  behaviour, 
which  conciliate  men's  minds  more  than  the 
highest  sallies  of  wit  or  starts  of  humour  can 
possibly  da  The  iied>lenest  of  age  in  a  man 
of  this  turn  has  something  which  should  be 
treated  with  respect  even  m  a  man  no  other- 
wise venerable.  The  forwardness  of  youth, 
when  it  proceeds  from  alacrity  and  not  in- 
solence, has  also  its  tdlowances.  The  com- 
panion who  is  formed  for  such  by  nature, 
gives  to  every  Character  of  life  its  due  re- 
gards, and  is  ready  to  account  for  their  im- 
perfections, and  receive  their  accomplish- 
ments as  if  they  were  bis  own.  It  must 
appear  that  you  receive  law  frvm,  and  not 
give  it  to,  your  company,  to  make  you 
agreeable. 

1  remember  TuUy,  speaking,  I  think,  of 
Antony,  says,  that.  In  eofacetite  front,  qme 
nulla  arte  tradi  fiouunt:  <  He  had  a  witty 
mirth,  which  could  be  acquired  by  no  art. ' 
This  quality  must  be  of  the  kind  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking;  for  all  sorts  of  beha- 
viour which  depend  upon  observation  and 
knowledge  of  life  are  to  be  acquired;  but 
that  which  no  one  can  describe,  and  is  ap- 
parently the  act  of  nature,  must  be  eveiy 
where  prevalent,  because  every  thing  it 
meets  is  a  fit  occasion  to  exert  it;  for  he 
who  follows  nature  can  never  be  improper 
or  unseasonable. 

How  unaccountable  then  must  their  be- 
haviour be,  who,  without  any  manner  of 
conmderation  of  what  the  company  they 
have  now  entered  are  upon,  give  themselves 
the  air  of  a  messenger,  and  make  as  distinct 
relations  of  the  occurrences  they  latt  met 
with,  as  if  they  had  been  despatched  from 
those  they  talk  to,  to  be  punctually  exact 
in  a  report  of  those  circumstances!  It  is 
unpardonable  to  those  who  are  met  to  enjoy 
one  another,  that  a  fresh  man  shall  pop  in, 
and  give  us  only  the  last  part  of  his  own 
life,  and  put  a  stop  to  ours  during  the  his- 
tory. If  such  a  man  comes  from  'Change, 
whether  you  will  or  not,  you  must  hear  how 
the  stocks  go;  and,  though  you  are  never 
so  intently  employed  on  a  graver  subject,  a 
young  fellow  of  the  other  end  of  the  town 
will  take  his  place,  and  tell  you,  Mrs. 
Snch-a-ooe  is  charmingly  haadwxne^  be- 

* 


cause  he  just  now  saw  her.  But  I  tlunk  I 
need  not  dwell  on  this  subject,  ance  I  hare 
acknowledge  there  can  be  no  rules  made 
for  excelling  this  way;  and  precepts  of  this 
kind  fareUke  rules  for  writing  poetry, 
which,  it  is  said,  may  have  prevented  ill 
poets,  but  never  made  good  ones.        T. 


Na  38r.]    Saturday,  May  24,  1712. 

Quid  pure  tnnquiOtt 

Ar.  Ep.  XTiii.  Llk.  US. 
Wbat  cabu  tte  braut  and  nuke*  Uie  Bind  wmae. 

Ik  my  last  Saturday's  paper,  I  spcdte  of 
cheerfulness  as  it  is  a  moral  habit  of  the 
mind,  and  accordingly  mentioned  such  mo- 
ral motives  as  are  apt  to  cherish  and  keep 
alive  this  happy  temper  in  the  soul  of  man. 
I  shall  now  consider  ctieerfulness  in  its  na.. 
tural  state,  and  reflect  on  those  motives  to 
it  which  are  indifferent  either  as  to  virtue 
or  vice. 

Cheerfitlness  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
best  ]Momoter  of  health.  Repinings,  and 
secret  murmurs  of  heart,  give  impercepti- 
ble strokes  to  those  delicate  fibres  of  which 
the  vital  parts  are  composed,  and  wear 
out  the  machine  insensiblr;  not  to  mention 
those  violent  ferments  which  they  stir  up 
in  the  blood,  and  those  irregular  di^urbea 
motions  which  thqy  raise  m  the  animal 
spirits,  I  scarce  remember,  in  my  own 
observation,  to  have  met  with  many  <dd 
men,  or  with  such,  who  (to  use  our  Eng^Ush 
phrase^)  wear  well,  that  had  not  at  least  a. 
certain  mdolence  in  their  humour,  if  not  ik 
more  than  ordinary  gayety  and  cheerful- 
ness of  heart.  The  truth  of  it  is,  health, 
and  cheerfulness  mutually  beget  each  other, 
with  this  difference,  that  we  seldom  meet 
with  a  g^at  degree  of  health  which  is  not 
attended  with  a  certain  cheerfulness,  bat 
very  often  see  cheerfulness  where  there  i» 
no  great  degree  of  health, 

Cbeerfiilness  bears  the  same  friendly  re- 
g^ard  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body.  Itbanishea 
all  anxious  care  and  discontent,  soothes  and 
composes  the  passions,  and  keep*  the  soul 
in  a  perpetual  calm.  But  having  already 
touched  on  this  last  conaderation,  I  shau 
here  take  notice,  that  the  world  in  which 
we  are  placed  is  filled  with  innumerable 
ob^jects  that  are  proper  to  raise  and  keep 
ahve  this  happy  temper  of  mind. 

If  we  consider  tiiis  world  in  its  subser- 
viency to  man,  one  would  think  it  was  made 
for  our  use;  but  if  we  consider  it  in  its  natu- 
ral beauty  and  harmonv,  one  would  be  apt 
to  conclude  it  was  maae  for  our  pleasure^ 
The  sun,  which  is  as  the  great  soul  of  the 
universe,  and  produces  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  has  a  {Mrticular  influence  in  cheer- 
ing the  mind  of  man,  and  making  the  heart 
glad. 

Those  several  living  creatures  which  are 
made  for  our  service  or  sustenance,  at  the 
same  time  either  fill  the  woods  with  tbev 
music,  furnish  ui  with  game,  gr  raise  plea»> 
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ing  ideas  in  ns  by  the  deUghtfulness  of  thdr 
appearance.  Fountains,  lakes,  and  t^vet^ 
are  as  refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as  to 
the  soil  through  which  they  pass. 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinction, 
who  have  made  it  an  argument  for  Provi- 
dence, that  the  wholp  earth  is  covered  with 
green  rather  than  With  any  other  coloUt. 
as  being  such  a  right  mixture  of  light  and 
shade,  that  it  comtorts  and  strengthens  the 
eye,  instead  <rf  weakening  or  grieving  it. 
For  this  reason  several  painters  have  a 
green  cloth  hanging  near  them  to  ease  the 
tye  upon,  after  too  great  an  application  to 
their  colouring.  A  famous  modem  philoso- 
pher* accounts  for  it  in  the  following  man' 
ner.  All  colours  that  are  more  luminous^ 
overpower  and  dissipate  the  animal  spirits 
which  are  employed  in  sight;  on  the  con-" 
trary,  those  that  are  more  obscure  do  not 
pve  the  animal  spirits  a  sufficient  exercise  J 
Whereas,  the  rays  that  produce  in  us  the 
idea  of  green,  fall  upon  the  eye  in  such  a 
due  proportion,  that  they  give  the  animal 
spirits  their  proper  play,  and,  by  keeping 
tip  the  straggle  in  .a  just  balance,  excite  a 
very  pleasing  and  agreeable  sensation.  Let 
the  cause  be  what  it  will,  the  effect  is  cer- 
tain; for  which  reason,  the  poets  ascribe 
to  this  particular  colour  the  epithet  of 
cheerfuL 

To  conader  farther  this  double  end  in  the 
Works  of  nature,  and  how  they  are  at  the 
same  time  both  useful  and  entertaining,  we 
find  that  the  most  important  paits  in  the 
Vegetable  world  are  those  which  are  the 
most  beautiful.  These  are  the  seeds  by 
which  the  several  races  of  plants  are  pro- 
pagated and  continued,  and  which  are  al- 
ways lodged  in  the  flowers  or  blossoms. 
Nature  seems  to  iiide  her  principal  design) 
and  to  be  industrious  in  making  the  earth 
gay  and  delightful,  while  she  is  carrying  on 
her  great  work,  and  intent  upon  her  Own 
preservation.  The  husbandman,  after  the 
same  manner,  is  employed  in  laying  out  the 
whole  country  into  a  kind  of  garden  or  land- 
scape, and  making  every  thing  smile  about 
him,  whilst  in  resuity  he  thinks  of  nothing 
but  of  the  harvest,  and  the  increase  which 
is  to  arise  from  it 

We  may  further  observe  how  ProTidence 
has  taken  care  to  keep  up  this  cheerfijlness 
in  the  mind  of  man,  by  having  formed  it 
after  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  capable 
of  conceiving  delight  from  several  objects 
Which  seem  to  have  very  little  use  in  tiiemj 
as  from  the  wildness  of  rocks  and  deserts, 
and  the  like  grotesque  parts  of  nature. 
Those  who  are  versed  in  philosophy  may 
still  carry  this  consideration  higher,  by 
observing,  that  if  matter  had  appeared  to 
us  endowed  only  with  those  real  qualities 
which  it  actually  possesses,  it  would  have 
made  but  a  very  joyless  and  uncomfortable 
figure;  and  Why  has  Pfovidence  given  it  a 
power  of  producing  in  us  such  ims^nary 
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qUaUties,  and  tartes  iUd  cok)tit%  sounds 
and  smells,  heat  and  cold,  but  that  man^ 
while  he  is  conversant  in  the  lowelr  stations 
of  nature)  might  have  his  mind  cheered 
and  delighted  with  agreeable  sensations? 
In  short)  the  whole  nnivertie  is  a  kind  of 
theatre  filled  with  objects  that  either  raise 
in  us  pleasure,  amtisement,  or  admiration. 

The  reader's  own  thoughts  will  suggest 
to  him  thp  vicisMtude  of  day  and  night,  the 
change  of  seasons)  with  all  that  variety  of 
scenes  which  diversify  the  face  of  nature^ 
and  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  success 
uon  of  beautifiil  and  pleasing  images. 

I  shall  not  here  mention  the  several  en- 
tertainments of  art,  with  the  pleasures  of 
friendship,  books,  conversation,  and  other 
accident^  diversions  of  life,  because  I  would 
only  take  notice  of  such  incitements  to  a 
cheerful  temper  as  offer  themselves  to  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  whidi 
may  sufficientiy  show  us  that  Providence 
did  not  design  this  worid  should  be  filled 
with  murmurs  and  repinings,  or  that  the 
heart  of  man  should  be  involved  in  glooid 
and  melancholyi 

I  the  more  inculcate  this  cheerfulness  of 
temper,  as  it  is  a  virtue  in  which  our  coan-< 
trymen  are  observed  to  be  more  deficient 
than  any  other  nation.  Melancholy  Is  a 
kind  of  demon  that  haunts  our  island^  and 
often  conveys  herself  to  us  in  an  easteriy 
windi  A  celebrated  French  novelist,  in  op* 
poation  to  those  who  begin  their  romances 
with  the  flowery  season  of  the  year,  entera 
on  his  story  thus,  '  In  the  gloomy  month  of 
November,  when  the  people  of  England 
hang  and  drown  themselves,  a  disconsolate 
lover  Walked  out  into  the  fields,'  Scci 

Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  th* 
temper  of  his  climate  or  constitution,  and 
frequently  to  indulge  in  himself  those  con-' 
siderations  which  may  give  him  a  serenity 
of  mind,  and  enable  mm  to  bear  up  cheer-< 
fully  i^nst  those  litUe  evils  and  misfor^ 
tunes  which  are  coroirion  to  human  nature^ 
and  whichi  by  a  rigjht  improvement  of  them, 
will  produce  a  satiety  of  joy^  and  an  unin-" 
temipted  happiness 

At  the  same  time  that  I  wodd  engage) 
my  reader  to  consider  the  world  in  its  most 
agreeable  light^  I  must  own  there  are 
many  evils  which  naturally  spring  up 
amidst  the  entertiunments  that  are  pro- 
vided for  us;  but  these)  if  rightly  consi- 
dered, should  be  far  from  overcasting  the 
mind  with  sorrow,  or  destroying  that  cheer- 
fiilness  of  tempter  which  I  have  oeen  recom- 
mendmgi  This  interspersion  of  evil  with 
good,  and  pain  with  pleasure,  in  the  works 
of  nature,  is  very  truly  ascribed  by  Mn 
Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Human  tJnderJ 
standing,  to  a  moral  reason,  in  the  following 
words. 

'  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another 
reason  why  God  hath  scattered  up  and 
down  several  degrees  of  pleasure  ancl  pain^ 
hi  all  the  things  that  environ  and  affect  usy 
and  blended  them  together,  in  tdmost  idl 
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that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do 
with:  that  we,  finding  imperfection,  dis- 
satisfaction, and  want  cf  complete  happi- 
ness, in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  crea- 
tures can  afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it 
m  the  enjoyment  of  Him  with  whom  ' '  there 
is  fulness  of  jov,  and  at  whose  right  hand 
are  pleasures  tor  evermore. "  *  L. . 


Na  288.]    Monday,  May  26,  1712. 

TiW  m  antique  laudis  et  arlii 

Ingiedior;  wnctoa  aiuua  redndere  fontea. 

nrg.  0arg.  il.  174. 
Tot  ttaae,  I  date  iralock  the  tacred  aprini;, 
And  ana  diacloaVt  by  ancient  aagei  ainf . 

•Mr.  SpECTAT0B,-^It  is  my  custom, 
Xrhen  I  read  your  papers,  to  read  over  the 
quotations  in  the  authors  from  Whence  you 
take  them.  As  you  mentioned  a  passage 
latelv  out  of  the  second  chapter  of  Solo- 
mon's Song,  it  occasioned  my  looking  into 
it;  and,  upon  reading  it,  1  thought  the  ideas 
80  exquisitely  soft  and  tender,  that  1  could 
not  help  making  this  paraphrase  of  it : 
which,  ijow  it  is  done,  l  cin  as  little  for- 
bear sending  to  you.  Some  marks  of  your 
approbation,  which  I  have  already  re- 
ceived, have  given  me  so  sensible  a  taste 
of  them,  that  I  cannot  forbear  endeavouring 
after  them  as  often  as  I  can  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  success.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant' 

IVE  SECOND  CBAFTBR  OF  SOLOMON'S  SONG. 

r. 

"Aa  whan  in  Sbaron'a  field  the  bluihini  roaa 
Doe*  ita  chaale  boaom  to  the  morn  diaclOM, 
Whilat  all  around  the  Zephyrs  bear 
The  fragrant  odoura  through  tbe  air, 
Or  aa  the  lily  in  the  abady  vale 
Doea  o'er  each  flonr'r  with  beauteoua  pride  prevail, 
And  standa  with  dewa  and  kindest  sunshine  bleat. 
In  ftir  pre<emtnence,  superior  to  the  rest : 
So  if  my  Love,  with  happy  influence,  shed 
Hia  eyea'  bright  aunahine  on  bis  lovcr'a  bead. 
Then  shall  the  rose  of  Sbaron'a  field, 
And  whitest  lillea.  to  my  beautiea  yield. 
Then  Oiiieat  flow'ra  wita  atadioua  art  combine. 
The  rosea  with  tbe  liliea  Join, 
And  their  united  channa  are  leaa  than  mine. 
II. 

*'  Aa  much  aa  fairest  lilies  can  aurpasa 
A  thorn  in  beauty,  6r  in  hsight  the  gnus ; 
So  doea  my  Love,  among  the  virgina  abine. 
Adorn 'd  with' graces  more  than  Calf  divine: 
Or  aa  a  tree,  tnat,  glorious  to  behold. 
Is  hun|  with  upplea  all  of  ruddy  gold, 
Heapenao  fruit,  and.  beautifully  high, 
Sxtends  iu  branches  to  the  sky ; 
Bo  does  uiy  Love  lbs  virgins'  eyea  invite ;       ) 
'TIS  he  alone  can  fix  their  wand'ring  sight,    > 
Among  ten  iboasan.1  eminently  bright.  > 

IIL 

"  Beneath  hia  pleasing  shade 
My  wearied  limbs  at  ease  I  laid. 
And  on  hia  ftvgrant  boug'is  reelin'd  my  head, 
I  puird  the  golden  fruit  with  eager  haate ; 
Sweet  waa  the  iruit,  and  pleasing  u  the  taatel 
With  sparkling  wine  be  crown'd  the  bowl, 
With  gentle  eesuelea  be  fiU'd  myaouli 
.  Joyous  wa  sat  beneath  the  shady  grova, 
,Aild  o'er  my  bead  he  bung  tbe  banners  of  his  love. 
IV. 
•<  I  fbint  I  I  die  I  my  lab'rlng  breast 
la  with  the  mighty  weight  oflove  opprest  I 
I  ftel  the  Ate  poaaeea  my  heart. 
And  pain  coavey'd  to  twy  part. 


Through  all  my  veina  the  paaaion  fliea. 
My  feeble  soni  (tarsakes  iu  place, 

A  trembling  faintness  seals  my  eyes, 
And  paleuesadwells  upon  my  fkce: 

O I  let  my  love  with  pow'rful  odours  stay 

■  My  fhinting love-sick  soul,  that  dies  awayi 

One  band  beneath  me  let  him  place. 

With  t'other  press  me  in  a  dmateemfaraea. 
V. 
*'  I  charge  you,  nymphs  of  Sion.  aa  you  go 
Arm'd  with  the  soundingquiver  and  thebowi 
Whilst  thro'  the  lonesome  woods  yoa  rove. 
You  ne'er  disturb  my  sleeping  loVe. 

Be  only  gentle  Zephyrs  there 

With  downy  wings  to  Ikn  the  air; 

Let  sacred  silence  dwell  ai^nd. 

To  keep  off  each  intruding  eouDd. 
And  wlien  the  balmy  slumber  leaves  Uaaytai 
Maybe  to Joye,unknown  till  tlKn,ariael 

Vf. 
"But  see !  he  corneal  with  what  maieetie|aif 
He  onward  bears  hia  lovely  state  I 

Now  through  the  lattice  he  appean. 

With  aoftest  words  dispels  my  ifeara. 

Arise,  my  Wir  one,  and  receive 

All  the  pleasures  love  can  givel 

For  now  ilie  sullen  winter's  paat. 

No  more  we  fear  tbe  northern  blaat; 

No  Btoi-ms  nor  threat'ningdoada  appear, 

No  lUlihg  rains  defbrm  the  year ;     .     . 

My  love  admits  of  no  delay, 

Aiiae.  my  fair,  and  come  away  1 
VII.       ' 
"  Already,  seel  tbe  teeming eanb 
Bringa  forth  the  flow'r^  her  beauteooa  birtk< 

The  dews,  and  soft<deacending  ahow'n, 

Nurae  tbe  new-born  tender  flowYs. 

Hark  I  tbe  birds  melodious  aing. 

And  aweetly  usher  in  the  spring. 

Cloae  by  bis  fellow  site  the  dove. 

And  billing  whispers  her  hia  love. 

The  siireading  vines  with  bloaaoma  swell, 

Difl*using  round  a  gratcfUl  smell. 

Arise,  my  fklr  one,  and  r^ivfl 

All  the  blesai^ga  love  can  give ; 

For  love  admits  of  no  delay. 

Arise,  my  fair,  and  come  away  i 
Vlll. 
"  Aa  to  iu  mate  the  consunt  dove 
Fliea  thmugh  Um  covert  of  the  spicy  gnve. 
Bo  let  us  hasten  to  some  lonely  diade. 
There  let  me  safe  in  thy  Jov'd  arms  be  laid. 

Where  no  intruding'butefut  noise 

Shall  damp  the  sound  of  thy  melodiooavohe; 
Wliere  I  may  gaae,  and  mark  each  beauteous giaeO 
For  sweet  thy  voice,  and  lovely  Is  thy  fkoe. 

IX. 

**  As  all  of  me,  my  Love,  iathine. 
Let  all  of  thee  be  ever  mine, 
Among  tbe  liliea  we  wilt  play. 
Fairer,  my  Love,  thou  art,  tbaB  tliey  j 
Till  the  purple  mom  arise. 
And  balmy  sleep  forsake  tliine  eycti 
Till  tbe  gladsome  beamaofday 
Kemove  tbe  shades  of  night  away ; 
Then  when  soft  sleep  shall  from  thy  eyes  defatt, 
Kiae  like  tbe  bounding  ibe,  or  lusty  hart. 

Glad  to  behold  the  light  again 
From  BctUer'a  mountailus  darting  o'ar  tba  plain." 


No.  389.]     Tuetday,  May  27, 1712. 

Meliora  pii  doooere  parentes.-  Btr. 

Their  pioua  aires  a  better  leaaon  Unght 

Nothing  has  more  surprised  the  leanirf 
in  England,  than  the  price  which  a  small 
book,  entitled  Spaccio  della  Bestia  triom- 
fante,  bore  in  a  late  auction.*    This  book 


*  The  book  here  mentioned,  waa  bought  by  Wakcr 

Clavel,  esq.  at  the  auction  of  the  library  of  CbarksBi^ 
nard,  esq.  in  1711,  for  i8  pounds.  The  sanH  tfVf  tS 
aania  ausceaaively  Uu  {aoperty  of  Mr.  Joba  NMlNlaii  ■ 
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ma  add  for  thirty  ponndsi  As  it  vu  writ- 
ten by  one  Jordanus  Brunus,  a  professed 
athost,  with  a  design  to  depreciate  religitm, 
every  one  was  apt  to  fancy,  from  the  extra- 
vagant price  it  bore,  that  there  must  be 
something  in  it  very  formidable. 

I  must  cmfess  that,  happening  to  g6t  a 
sight  of  one  of  them  myseli,  Lcould  not  for- 
bear perusing  it  with  this  apprehension; 
but  found  there  was  so  very  little  danger  in 
h,  that  I  shall  ventiire  to  give  my  reader  a 
fidr  account  of  the  whole  plan  upon  which 
this  wonderful  treatise  is  built 

The  author  pretends  that  Jupiter  once 
upon  a  time,  resolved  upon  a  reformation 
of  the  constellations:  for  which  purpose, 
having  summoned  the  stars  together,  he 
coniwuns  fo  them  of  the  great  decay  of  the 
worwip  of  the  gods,  which  he  thought  so 
much  toe  harder,  having  called  several  of 
those  celestial  bodies  by  the  names  of  the 
heathen  deities^  and  by  that  mean.s  made 
the  heavens  as  it  were  a  book  of  the  pagan 
theology.  Momus  tells  him  that  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  since  there  were  so  many 
Bcand^us  stories  of  the  deities.  Upon 
which  the  author  takes  occasion  to  cast  re- 
flections upon  all  other  religions,  concluding 
that  Jupiter,  after  a  full  hearing,  discarded 
the  deities  out  of  heaven,  and  called  the 
stars  by  the  names  of  the  moral  virtues. 

The  short  fable,  which  has  no  pretence 
in  it  to  reason  nr  argument,  and  but  a  very 
small  share  of  wit,  has  however  recom- 
mended itself,  wholly  by  its  impiety,  to 
those  weak  men  who  would  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  angularity  of  thdr  opi- 
nions. 

There  are  two  considerations  which  have 
been  often  urged  against  atheists,  and  which 
they  never  yet  coiild  get  over.  The  first  is, 
that  the  greatest  and  most  eminent  persons 
of  all  ag^  have  been  ae^nst  them,  and  al- 
ways complied  with  the  public  forms  of 
worship  esw>lished  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, when  there  was  nothing  in  them  either 
derogatory  to  the  honour  <*  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  prejudicial  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  Platos  and  Ciceros  among  the  an- 
cients; the  Bacons,  the  Boyles,  and.  the 
Lockes,  among  our  own  countrymen;  are  all 
instances  of  what  I  have  been  saying;  not  to 
mention  any  of  the  divines,  however  cele- 


Mr.  JoMph  Ames,  of  Sir  Pater  Thompeon.  and  of  M.  C. 
TottU  eeq.  amoaf  wboae  book*  it  wai  lately  aold  by 
■action,  at  Mr.  Gerrard'a  in  UldiOeM-itreet  The  aa- 
Ihor  nf  thia  hoolc,  Giordano  Bruno,  waa  a  native  of 
Nola.  in  tlie  liinKdom  of  Naples,  and  burnt  at  Rome  by 
onler  of  tbe  inquieitlon  la  MOO,  MorlmlC  speaking  of 
atheists,  says,  *Jtr^€num  tdmn  Brumum  ktih  elUMfnn 


Am^fluta  in  ilto  atJuismi  vetlifiu  not 
ttprtlunJt.'  Polybist.  1. 1.  8  ^  Bruno  published  many 
ether  writlnfs  said  to  be  atheistical.  The  book  apoken 
ofhere  was  printed,  not  at  Paris,  as  is  said  in  the  title- 
Me,  nor  in  1S44.  but  at  London,  and  in  1S84,  ISmo. 
iledicated  to  sir  FbilipSidney.  It  was  for  some  time  so 
linle  lefanled,  that  it  was  sold  with  Ave  other  books  of 
the  same  author,  for  SS  pence  French,  at  the  sale  of  Mr 
Bigor'a  library  in  1706;  but  it  is  now  very  scarce,  and 
his  been  soM  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  SU.  NIceron. 
Hommes  I  Inst,  torn,  xrii.  p.  811.  Tbers  was  an  editiun 
•ritiaSMUabtelTU. 


brated,  dnce  our  adversaries  challenge  all 
those,  as  men  who  have  too  much  interest 
in  this  case  to  be  impartial  evidences. 

But  what  has  been  often  urged  as  a  con- 
sideration of  much  more  weight,  is  not  only 
the  opinion  of  the  better  sort,  but  the  gene- 
ral consent  of  mankind  to  this  grpat  truth; 
which  I  think  could  nut  possibly  have  come 
to  pass,  but  from  one  of  the  three  following 
reasons:  either  that  the  idea  of  a  God  is 
innate  and  co-existent  with  the  mind  itself; 
or  that  this  truth  is  so  very  obvious,  that  it 
is  discovered  by  the  first  exertion  of  reason 
in  persons  of  the  most  ordinary  capacities; 
or  lastly,  that  it  has  been  delivered  down  to 
us  through  all  ages  by  a  tradition  from  the 
first  man. 

The  atheists  are  equally  confounded,  to 
whichever  of  these  three  causes  we  assign 
it;  they  have  been  so  pressed  by  this  last 
argument  from  the.general  consent  of  man- 
kind, that  after  great  search  and  pains  they 
pretend  to  have  found  out  a  nation  of  athe- 
ists, I  mean  that  polite  peqple  the  Hotten- 
tots. 

I  dare  not  shock  my  readers  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
these  barbarians,  who  are  in  every  respect 
scarce  one  degree  above  brutes,  having  no 
langu^e  among  them  but  a  confused  gab- 
ble, which  is  neither  well  understood  by 
themselves  nor  others. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  how 
much  the  atheists  have  gloried  m  these 
their  good  friends  and  allies. 

If  we  boast  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Seneca,  they 
may  now  confront  them  with  these  gnat 
philosophers  the  Hottentots. 

Though  even  this  point  has,  not  without 
reason,  been  several  times  controverted,  I 
see  no  manner  of  harm  it  could  do  to  rdi- 
gion,  if  we  should  entirely  give  them  up  this 
ele^cant  part  of  mankind. 

Methinks  nothing  more  shows  the  weak- 
ness of  their  cause,  than  that  no  division  of 
their  fellow-creatures  join  with  them  but 
those  among  whom  they  themselves  own 
reason  is  almost  defaced,  and  who  have  but 
littie  else  but  their  shape  which  can  entitle 
them  to  any  place  in  the  species. 

Besides  uiese  poor  creatures^  there  have 
now  and  then  been  instances  of  a  few  crazy 
people  in  several  nations  who  have  denied 
the  existence  of  a  deity. 

The  catalogue  of  these  is,  however,  very 
short;  even  Vanina,  the  roost  celebrated 
champion  for  the  cause,  professed  before 
hisjudges  that  he  believed  the  existence  of 
a  Giod:  and,  taking  up  a  straw  which  lay 
before  him  on  the  ground,  assured  them 
that  alone  was  sufficient  to  convince  him  of 
it:  alleging  several  arguments  to  prove  that 
it  was  impossible  nature  alone  could  create 
any  thing. 

1  was  the  other  day  reading  an  account  of 
Casimir  Lyszynski,  a  genUeman  of  Poland, 
who  was  convicted  and  executed  for  this 
crime.  The  manner  of  his  punishment  was 
very  particular.    As  toon  as  hi*  body  was 
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burnt,  Kis  ashes  iitrere  put  intoacannotiiand 
Rhot  into  the  air  towards  Tartary. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  if  something  like 
this  method  of  punishment  should  prevail  in 
England  (such  is  the  natural  good  sense  of 
the  British  nation,)  that  whether  we  ram- 
med an  atheist  whole  into  k  great  gnn,  or 
pulverized  our  infidels,  as  they  do  in  Po- 
land, we  should  not  have  many  charges. 

I  should,  however,  premise,  while  our 
ammunidcn  lasted,  that,  instead  of  Tartary, 
we  should  always  keep  two  or  three  cannons 
ready  pointed  towaras  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  order  to  shoot  our  unbelievers  into 
the  country  of  the  Hottentots. 

In  my  opinion,  a  solemn  judicial  death  is 
too  great  an  honour  for  an  atheist;  though  I 
must  allow  the  method  of  exploding  him,  as 
It  is  practised  in  this  ludicrous  kind  of  mar- 
tyrdom, has  something  in  it  proper  enough 
to  the  nature  of  his  offence. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  objection  agMnst 
this  manner  ot  treating  them.  2Seal  for  re- 
ligion is  cf  so  effective  a  nature  that  it  sel- 
dom knows  where  to  rest:  for  which  reason 
I  am  afraid,  after  having  discharged  our 
atheists,  we  might  possibly  think  of  shoot- 
ing off  cwr  sectaries;  and  as  one  does  not 
foresee  the.  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  it 
Inight  one  time  or  other  come  to  a  man's 
own  turn  to  fly  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  demi- 
tulverin. 

If  any  of  my  readers  imagine  that  I  have 
treated  these  gentlemen  in  too  ludicrous  a 
tnanner,  I  must  confess,  for  my  own  part,  I 
think  reasoning  against  such  unbelievers, 
bpon  a  jjoint  that  shocks  the  common  sense 
bf  mankind,  is  doing  them  too  great  an  ho- 
hour,  giving  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the 
VoHd,  and  making  people  fancy  that  they 
have  more  In  them  than  they  really  haVe. 

A»  for  those  persons  *ho  have  any  scheme 
bf  religious  worship,  I  am  for  treating  such 
■With  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  should 
endeavour  to  show  them  their  errors  with 
the  greatest  temjJer  and  humanity;  but  as 
these  miscreants  are  for  throwing  down  re- 
ngion  in  general,  for  stripping  mankind  of 
what  themselves  own  is  of  excellent  use  in 
all  great  societies,  without  once  offeringj  to 
tstablish  anything  in  the  room  of  it,  I  think 
'  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  them,  is  to  re- 
tort their  own  weapons  upon  them,  which 
are  those  of'Scom  and  mockery.  X. 


Na  390.]     fVedneiday,  May  28,  1712. 

Non  podendo,  ml  non  ftsciendo  id  qnod  non  deeet, 
fanpudeDtia  Bamen  el>u(ere  debemni.  TiUt 

It  l<  not  by  bloaUng,  bnt  by  not  dolnit  what  hi  nnbe- 
torainf.  that  w»  ought  to  fuud  tgminn  ibs  iin|mt>tkn 
ofimpudaaoe. 

Many  are  the  epistles  I  recdve  from 
ladies  extremely  afflicted  that  they  lie 
tander  the  observation  of  scandalous  people, 
■who  love  to  defame  their  neighbours,  and 
make  the  uniustest  interpretation  of  inno- 
««iit  and  indifferent  actknsi  Thejrdescribe 


their  own  behaviotor  so  nnhapinly,  th»l 
there  indeed  lies  some  cause  of  suspicion 
upon  them.  It  is  certain,  that  there  is  no 
authority  for  persons  who  have  nothing  else 
to  do,  to  pass  away  heors  of  conversation 
,  upon  the  miscarriages  of  other  people;  but 
since  they  will  do  so,  they  who  value  their 
reputation  should  be  cautious  of  appear^ 
ances  to  their  disadvantage:  but  very  often 
our  young  women,  as  well  as  the  middle= 
aged,  and  the  gay  part  of  those  growing 
old,  without  entering  into  a  formal  league 
for  that  purpose,  to  a  woman,  i^ree  apod 
a  short  way  to  preserve  thdr  cnaracten^ 
and  go  on  in  a  way  that  at  best  is  only  not 
vicious.  The  method  is,  when  an  ill-natured 
ortalkative  girl  has sud  any  thingthat  bears 
hard  upon  some  jjart  of  anothers  carriagej 
this  creature,  if  not  in  any  <rf  their  littte 
cabals,  is  run  down  for  the  most  (jensoriousi 
dangerous  body  in  the  worid.  Thus  thgr 
guard  their  repiitation  rather  than  then' 
modesty;  as  if  guilt  lay  in  being  under  the 
imputation  of  a  fault,  and  not  in  a  commi*^ 
sion'of  it  Orbicilla  is  the  kindest  poor 
thing  in  town,  but  the  most  bhishing  tt«H 
ture  living.  It  is  true,  she  has  not  lost  the 
sense  of  shame,  but  she  has  lost  the  seme 
of  innocence.  If  she  had  more  confidence, 
and  never  did  any  thing  which  ought  to 
stain  her  cheeks,  would  she  not  be  modi 
more  modest,  without  that  ambiguous  snfr 
fusion  which  i?  the  livery  both  of  guilt  sad 
innocence?  Modesty  consists  in  bang  eoor 
scious  of  no  ill,  and  not  in  being  aabanicd 
of  having  done  it  When  people  go  upon 
any  other  foundation  than  the  truth  of  tfieii' 
own  hearts  for  the  conduct  of  their  actionsj 
it  lies  in  the  poWer  of  scandalous  tongues  to 
carry  the  worid  before  them,  and  make 
the  rest  of  mankind  fall  in  with  the  ill  fot 
tear  of  reproach.  On  the  other  htuid,  to  do 
what  you  ought;  is  the  ready  way  to  maki! 
calumny  either  silent,  or  ineffectually  mi- 
licious.  Spenser,  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  sajs 
admirably  to  voung  ladies  under  the  dts* 
tress  of  bang  defamed: 

•  The  bnt,'  Mid  he',  ■  that  I  call  yon  tdrit<i 

Is  to  avoid  th'  occasion  of  the  ill : 
For  wlKn  tb«  canr«>.  whence  eril  doth  aiiae. 

Removed  is.  tta'  efiect  (nreeaaeth  atilL 
Ahetain  fVom  pleasure,  and  restrain  your  will, 

Subdue  desire^  and  bridle  looAe  delight : 
Use  scanty  diet,  and  forbear  your  All ; 

Shun  sccrrey.  and  talk  in  open  aiglit; 
So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight** 

Instead  of  this  care  over  thdr  words  ma 
actions,  recommended  by  a  poet  in  ow 
queen  Bess's  days,  the  modem  way  is  to 
say  and  do  what  yon  please,-  and  yet  be  the 
prettiest  sort  of  woman  in  the  worid.  if 
fathers  and  brothers  will  defend  a  Udy  1 
honour,  she  is  quite  as  safe  as  in  her  own 
innocence.  Many  of  the  distressed,  who 
suffer  under  the  malice  of  evil  tongues,  are 
so  harmless,  that  they  are  every  day  they 
live  asleep  till  twelve  at  noon;  concert 
themselves  with  nothing  but  their  o'"n  J**' 
sons  till  two;  take  their  necessary  fo<"  J^ 
tween  (hat  tine  and  fovr  ;  mt,  go  to  w* 
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tdajr,  and  rit  tt)>  ^  cal^  till  towards  ttife 
ensuing  morni  andthe  malicious  world  shall 
draw  conclusions  from  innocent  glancm, 
short  whispers,  or  pretty  familiar  railleries 
with  fashionable  men,  that  these  fair  ones 
are  not  as  rigid  as.  vestals.  It  is  certain, 
say  these  •goodest'  creattires,  very  well, 
that  virtue  does  not  consist  in  constrained 
behavioar  and  wry  faces;  that  must  be  al- 
lowed: but  there  is  a  decency  in  the  aspect 
and  manner  of  ladies,  contracted  from'  a 
habit  of  virtue,  and  from  general  reflec- 
tions that  regard  a  modest  conduct,  all 
■*hich  may  be  understood,  though  they 
cannot  be  described.  A  young  woman,  of 
Ihistort  claims  an  esteem  miiced  with  affec- 
tion and  honour,  and  meets  with  no  defa- 
mation; or,  if  she  does,  the  wild  malice  is 
overcome  with  an  UndisUjrbed  persever- 
Ance  in  her  innocence.  To  speak  freely, 
there  are  sdch  coveys  of  coquettes  about 
this  town}  that  if  the  peace  were  not  kept 
by  some  impertinent  tongUes  of  their  own 
sex,  which  keep  them  under  some  re^ 
fetrainU  we  should  have  no  manner  of  en- 
gagement upon  them  to  keep  them  in  any 
ulerable  order. 

As  I  am  a  Spectator,  and  behold  how 
Plainly  one  part  of  woinan-kind  balance  the 
behaviour  of  the  other,  whatever  I  may 
think  of  tale-bearers  or  slanderers,  I  can- 
not wholly  suppress  them,  no  m.ore  than  a 
genet^l  would  discourage  spies.  The  enemy 
■would  easily  surprise  him  whom  they  knew 
had  no  intellieence  of  their  motions.  It  is 
So  far  otherwise  with  nle,  that  I  acknow- 
ledge t  permit  a  she-slanderer  or  two  in 
fevery  quarter  of  the  town,  to  live  in  the 
characters  of  coquettes^  and  take  all  the 
innocent  freedoms  of  the  rest,  in  order  to 
Send  me  information  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
i^gjective  sisterhoods. 

But  afe  the  matter  of  restJect  to  the  worid 
iwhich  looks  pn;  is  carriea  on,  methinks  it 
is  so  very  easy  to  be  what  is  in  general 
balled  virtuousi  that  it  need  not  cost  one 
hour's  reflection  in  a  month  to  desferve  that 
appellation.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  the 
Jiretty  rogues  talk  of  virtue  and  vice 
among  each  other.  'She  is  the  laziest 
treature  in  the  world,  but  I  must  confessj 
Strictly  virtuous;  the  peevishest  hussy 
breathing,  but  as  to  her  virtue,  she  is  with- 
put  blemish.  She  has  not  the  least  charity 
for  any  of  her  acquuntance,  but  I  must 
allow  her  rigidly  virtuous. '  As  the  unthink- 
ing part  of  the  male  world  call  every  man 
a  man  of  hcnovlr  who  is  not  a  coward;  so 
the  crowd  of  the  other  sex  terms  every 
woiiian  who  will  not  be  a  wench,  virtuous. 

T. 

jTo.  391.3     Thurtday,  May  29,  171% 

Noli  in  iic«6e  pMcIs  emsci, 
bam  nM  Kidactw  ilequeaa  comniitteTe  SM* : 
At  boo*  pit*  (iroceruin  iccita  libabit  acem.  fnimirra* 
Htud  cums  proropium  est,  ntiirmurqiie  htimilMque 
Tolleie  *S  templis ;  et  aperto  vivere  voto. 
H«iis  bona,  Ama.  fldep ;  bn*  dare,  pt  ut  aiHliat  lin«pe«, 
ijla  dU  intronum  et  lub  lingna  immumrarat :  O  ti 
VOfc.  II.  M 


EbBlUt  (Mtre)  ttheelahiiil  Aiilai  I    Et  U  tl 
Sub  raatrocKpet  argenti  mitai  aeria  dextro 
Bercule  I  pupJIIumTe  utinam,  quern  proximaa  meief 
Inipello,  ezpungam  I  Ptn.  Sat.  11.  v.  3: 


-Thou  know'M  to  join 


No  bribe  unhallow'd  to  it  p^aye^i)^  thine : 
Thine,  which  can  ev'ry  etr'i  full  test  abi<W; 
Nor  heed  be  mutter'd  to  the  gndi  aside  I 
No,  tlwu  dloud  may'at  thf  petitioiiB  truet : 
Tlion  need'at  not  wliisper,  otlier  tv'^  ories  mnst; 
For  few,  lAj  fKend,  ftw  dare  like  thee  be  (ilaiii. 
And  pitiyer'a  low  artifice  at  ahriilee  disdain. 
Few  tnia  their  pious  mujnblinn  dare  depart. 
And  make  profession  of  their  inmost  heart. 
Keep  me,  indulgent  Heaven,  through  life  siiiceM, 
Keep  my  mind  aouiid,  my  lepuUiloii  clear, 
These  wiataes  they  can  speak,  iind  we  etn  near. 
Thus  hr  their  wants  are  audibly  eipha'A ; 
Then  siiikB  the  voice,  arid  muttering  groans  ttae-resi. 
Hear,  hear  at  length,  good  Hercules,  my  vow  I 

0  chink  some  pot  of  gold  beneath  my  plow  I 
Could  I,  O  could  I  to  my  ravish'd  eyes 

See  my  rich  unclel  pointwus  Aiiieral  rise ; 
Or  could  I  once  my  ward't  CoU  borpae  attend ; 
Then  ad  were  Kitnf  r 

Where  Homer  represents  ?hoenix,  thi 
tutor  of  Achilles,  as  jlersuading  his  pupil  td 
lay  aside  hi6  resentment,  and  give  fiimself 
up  to  the  entreaties  of  his  countrymen^  th^ 
poet,  in  ordet-  to  make  him  speak  in  cha-j 
racter,  ascribes  to  him  a  speech  full  of 
those  fables  and  allegories  which  old  iSieil 
take  delight  in  relatingj  and  ^s^hich  are  very 
proper  for  instruction)  *  The  godsj  says 
he,  •  suffer  themselves  to  be  prevailed  JI*ort 
by  entreaties^  When  mortals  have  offend'^ 
ed  them  by  their  transgressionsi  thej'  kji^ 
pease  them  by  vows  and  sacrificeSj  Yod 
must  knowj  Achillesj  that  prayers  are  the 
daughters  of  Jupiter.  They  ahe  crippled 
by  frequently  kneelingj  have. their  feces 
full  of  scars  and  wrinkles,  and  theii'  ej'es 
always  cast  towards  heaven;  They  arei 
constant  attendants  on  the  goddess  Atej 
and  march  behind  her.  This  goddess  Walks 
forward  with  a  bold  and  haughty  mr}  and» 
being  very  light  of  foot,  runs  through  the' 
whole  earth,  grieving  and  afflicting  tM 
sons  of  men.  She  gets  the  start  of  Prajfbrita 
who  always  follow  her,  in  order  to  heal 
those  persons  whom  she  wound&  He  who* 
honours  theke  daughters  of  Jupiter,  Whed 
they  draw  neal*  to  him,  receives  great  bent-i 
fit  from  them;  but  as  for  him  whorejeCtS 
them,  they  entreat  their  father  to  rive  bid 
orders  to  the  goddess  Ate,  to  punish  hiid  lof 
his  hardness  of  heart'  This  noble  allegorjf 
needs  but  little  explanation;  fol'j  Whefher 
the  goddess  Ate  signifies  injuryj  as  Some! 
have  explaihed  it;  or  gUilt  in  general,  as 
others;  or  divine  justice;  as  I  am  more  apt  td 
think;  the  interpretation  is  obvioUs  enoughj 

1  shall  produce  another  heathen  fable 
relating  to  prayers,  which  is  of  a  moi^e  di- 
verting kind.  One  would  think  by  sotnd 
passages  in  it;  that  it  was  composed  by  Lu-* 
cian,  or  at  least  b^  some  author. Who  has 
endeavoured  to  imitate  his  way  of  Writing; 
but  as  dissertations  of  this  nature  are  more 
curious  than  useful,  I  shall  give  my  readei* 
the  fable;  without  any  furthet  inquiries 
after  the  aiithor. 

'Metiippus  the  philosopher  Was  a  second 
time  taken  up  into  heaven  by  Jupiter^  when 
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for  his  entertainment,  he  lifted  np  a  trap- 
door that  was  placed  by  his  focrtstod.  At 
Its  rising,  there  issued  through  it  such  a 
din  of  cries  as  astonished  the  philosopher. 
Upon  his  asking  wh.at  they  meant,  Jupiter 
told  him  they  were'  the  prayers  that  were 
sent  up  to  him  from  the  earth.  Menippus, 
amidst  the  confusion  of  voices,  which  was 
so  great  that  nothing  less  than  the  ear  of 
Jove  could  distinguish  them,  heard  the 
words  "riches,  honour,"  and  "long  life," 
repeated  in  several  different  tones  and  lan- 
guages. When  the  first  hubbub  of  sounds 
was  over,  the  trap-door  being  left  open, 
the  vcrices  came  up  more  separate  and  dis- 
tinct The  first  prayer  was  a  very  odd  one; 
it  came  from  Athens,  and  desired  Jupiter 
to  increase  the  wisdom  and  beard  of  his 
humble  supplicant.  Menippus  knew  it  by 
the  voice  to  oe  the  prayer  or  his  fnend  Li- 
cander  the  philosopher.  This  was  succeed- 
ed bjr  the  petition  of  one  who  had  just  laden 
a  ship,  and  promised  Jupiter,  it  he  took 
care  of  it,  and  returned  it  home  agtun  full 
of  riches,  he  would  make  him  an  offering 
of  a  silver  cup.  Jupiter  thanked  him  for 
nothing;  and  bending  down  his  ear  more 
attentively  than  ordinary,  heard  a  voice 
complaimng  to  him  of  tne  cruelty  of  an 
Ephesian  widow,  and  begged  him  to  br^ed 
compassion  in  her  heart.  "This,"  says 
Jupiter,  "is  a  very  honest  fellow.  I  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  incense  from  him; 
1  will  not  be  so  cruel  to  him  as  not  to  hear 
his  prayers."  He  was  then  interrupted 
with  a  whole  volley  of  vows  which  were 
made  for  the  health  of  a  tyrannical  prince 
by  his  subjects,  who  prayed  for  him  in  his 
presence.  Menippus  was  surprised  after 
having  listened  to  prayers  offered  up  with 
so  much  ardour  and  devotion,  to  hear  low 
whispers  from  the  same  assembly,  expos- 
tulatmg  with  Jove  for  suffering  such  a 
tvrant  to  live,  and  asking  him  how  his 
thunder  could  lie  idle?  Jupiter  was  so 
offended  with  these  prevaricating  rascals, 
that  he  took  down  the  first  vows,  and  puffed 
away  the  last.  The  philosopher,  seeing  a 
great  cloud  mounting  upwards,  and  making 
Its  way  directly  to  the  trap-door,  inquired 
of  Jupiter  what  it  meant.  "This,"  says 
Jupiter,  "  is  the  smoke  of  a  whole  heca- 
tomb that  is  offered  me  by  the  general  of 
an  army,  who  is  very  importunate  with  me 
to  let  him  cut  off  a  hundred  thousand  men 
that  are  drawn  up  in  array  against  him. 
What  does  the  impudent  wretch  think  I 
see  in  him,  to  believe  that  I  will  make  a 
sacrifice  of  so  many  mortals  as  good  as  him- 
self, and  all  this  to  his  glory  forsooth?  But 
hark!"  says  Jupiter,  "there  is  a  voice  I 
never  heard  but  in  time  of  danger:  'tis  a 
rogue  that  is  shipwrecked  in  the  Ionian 
sea.  I  saved  him  on  a  plank  but  three  days 
ago  upon  his  promise  to  mend  his  manners; 
the  scoundrel  is  not  worth  a  groat,  and  yet 
has  the  impudence  to  offer  me  a  temple,  if 
1  will  keep  him  from  sinking. — But  yon- 
der," says  be,  ••  is  a  special  youth  for  you; 


he  denres  me  to  take  his  fother,  who  keeps 
a  great  estate  from  him,  out  of  the  miseries 
of  human  life.  The  old  fellow  shall  live 
till  he  makes  his  heart  ache,  I  can  tell  bim 
that  for  his  pains. "  This  was  followed  np 
by  the  soft  voice  of  a  pious  lady,  de»rine 
Jupiter  that  she  might  appear  amiable  and 
charming  in  the  sight  of  her  emperor.  As 
the  philosopher  was  reflecting  on  this  ex- 
traoi-dinary  petition,  there  blew  a  gentle 
wind  through  the  trap-door  which  he  at 
first  took  for  a  gnitie  gale  of  zephyrs,  bat 
afterwards  found  it  to  be  a  breeze  of  sighs. 
They  smelt  strong  of  flowers  and  Incense, 
and  were  succeexled  by  most  pasaonate 
complaints  of  wounds  and  torments,  fire 
and  arrows,  cruelty,  despair  and  death. 
Menippus  fancied  that  such  lamentable 
cries  arose  from  some  general  ezecution, 
or  from  wretches  lying  under  the  torture; 
but  Jufuter  told  him  that  they  came  up  to 
him  from  the  isle  of  Paphos,  and  that  he 
every  day  received  complaints  of  the  same 
nature  from  that  whimacal  tribe  of  mortals 
who  are  called  lovers.  "  I  am  so  trifled 
with,"  says  he,  "  by  this  generaticm  of  both 
sexes,  and  find  it  so  impossible  to  please 
them,  whether  I  grant  or  refuse  their  peti- 
tions, that  I  shall  order  a  western  wind  far 
the  future  to  intercept  them  in  their  pas- 
sage, and  blow  them  at  random  upon  the 
earth."  The  last  petition  I  heard  was  from 
a  very  a^ed  man  of  near  a  hundred  years 
old,  beggmg  but  for  one  year  more  of  life, 
and  then  promising  to  be  contented.  "  This 
is  the  rarest  old  fbUow!"  says  Jupiter;  "he 
has  made  this  prayer  to  me  for  above 
twenty  years  together.  When  he  was  but 
fifty  years  old,  he  derared  only  that  he 
might  live  to  see  his  son  settled  in  the  worid; 
I  granted  it  He  then  begged  the  same  fa- 
vour for  his  daughter,  and  afterwards  that 
he  might  see  the  education  of  a  grandson. 
When  ^11  this  was  brought  about,  he  pati 
up  a  petition  that  he  might  live  to  finish  a 
house  he  was  building.  In  short,  he  is  an 
unreasonable  old  cur,  and  never  wants  an 
excuse;  I  will  hear  no  more  of  him."  Upon 
which  he  flung  down  the  trap-door  in  a 
passion,  and  was  resolved  to  give  no  more 
audiences  that  day.' 

Notwithstanding  the  levity  of  this  {able, 
the  moral  of  it  very  well  deserves  our  at- 
tention, and  is  the  same  with  that  which  has 
been  inculcated  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  not 
to  mention  Juvenal  and  Persius,  who  have 
each  of  them  made  the  finest  satire  in  thdr 
whole  works  upon  this  subject  The  vanity 
of  men's  wishes  which  are  the  natural 
prayers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  many  of 
those  secret  devotions  which  they  offer  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  are  sufficiently  exposed 
by  it  Among  other  reasons  for  set  forms  of 
prayer,  I  have  often  thought  it  a  very  good 
one,  that  by  this  means  the  folly  and  ex- 
travagance of  men's  deares  inay  be  kept 
within  due  bounds,  and  not  bre»k  ont  m 
absurd  and  ridiculous  petitions  oa  to  gres 
and  solemn  an  occasion.  L 
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Ka  393.]    IHdatfy  May  30, 1713. 

Per  unbagfls  et  ministeria  deonim 
nedpitaDdiu  est  Uber  iiiirituB.  PMnn. 

By  fbbla'i  «id  nogOTeni'd  fkney  tosn,  * 
And  daimi  (^  miaiitry  of  beav'nly  powen. 

TTie  tranaformatiwi  of  Fidelio  into  a  look- 
ing-gUua. 

•Mh.  Spectator, — ^I  was  lately  at  a 
tea-table,  where  some  young  ladies  enter-' 
tained  the  companv  with  a  relation  of  a  cx^ 
Duette  in  the  neighbourhood,  Who  bad  been 
aiscovered  practiang  before  her  glass.  To 
turn  the  discourse,  which  from  being  witty 

gew  to  be  malicious,  the  matron  of  the 
mily  took  occamon  from  the  subject  to 
wish  that  there  were  to  be  found  amonest 
men  such  faithful  monitors  to  dress  tne 
mind  by,  as  we  consult  to  adorn  the  body. 
She  added,  that  if  a  ^ncere  friend  were 
miraculou^y  changed  into  a  looking-glass, 
she  should  not  be  ashanted  to  ask  its  advice 
very  often.  This  whimucal  thought  worit- 
ed  so  much  upon  my  fancy  the  whole  even- 
ing, that  it  produced  a  very  odd  dream. 

'  Methought  that,  as  I  stood  before  my 
glass,  the  image  of  a  youth  of  an  open  in- 
genuous aspect  appeared  in  it,  who  with  a 
shrill  voice  spoke  in  the  following  manner: 

"  The  looking-glass  you  see  was  hereto- 
fore a  man,  even  I,  the  unfortunate  Fidelio. 
I  had  two  brothers,  whose  deformity  in 
shape~was  made  up  by  the  clearness  of  their 
understanding.  It  must  be  owned,  how- 
ever, that  (as  it  generally  happens)  thty 
had  each  a  perverseness  of  humour  suitable 
to  their  distortion  of  body.  The  eldest, 
whose  belly  sunk  in  monstroasly,  was  a 
great  coward,  and,  though  his  splenetic 
contracted  temper  made  hmi  take  fire  im- 
mediately, he  made  objects  that  beset  him 
appear  greater  than  they  were.  The  se- 
cond, whose  breast  swelled  into  a  bold  re- 
lievo, on  the  contrary,  took  great  pleasure 
in  lessening  every  thmg,  and  was  perfectly 
the  reverse  of  his  brother.  These  oddnesses 
}>leased  company  once  oi*  twice,  but  dis- 
gusted when  often  seen)  for  which  reason, 
the  young  gentlemen  were  sent  from  court 
to  study  mathematics  at  the  university. 

"  I  need  not  acquaint  you,  that  I  was  very 
well  made,  and  rediMied  a  bright  polite 
gentleman.  I  was  the  confidant  and  darling 
of  all  the  fair;  and  if  the  old  and  uglv  spoke 
ill  of  me,  all  the  world  knew  it  Was  oeuiuse 
I  scorned  to  flatter  them.  No  ball,  no  as- 
sembly, was  attended  till  I  had  been  con- 
uilted.  Flavia  coloured  her  hair  before 
me,  Celia  showed  me  her  teeth,  Panthea 
heaved  her  bosom,  Cleora  brandished  her 
diamond;  I  have  seen  Cloe's  foot,  and  tied 
artificially  the  garters  of  Rhodope. 

"  It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  those  who 
dote  upon  uemselves  can  have  no  vident 
fkffection  for  another;  but  on  the  contrary, 
I  found  that  the  women's  pasdon  rose  for 
me  in  proportion  to  the  love  they  bore  to 
themselves.  This  was  verified  in  my 
femour  with  Narcissa,  who  was  so  constant 


to  me»  thdt  is  iiras  pleasatitly  Midi  bad  t 
been  little  enough,  she  would  have  hung 
me  at  her  girdle.  The  most  dangerous 
rival  I  had,  was  a  gay  empty  fellow,  who 
by  the  strength  of  a  long  intercourse  with 
Narcissa,  joined  to  his  natural  endowments^ 
had  formed  himself  into  a  perfect  teStrti- 
blance  with  her.  1  had  been  discarded^  had 
she  not  obsefved  that  he  frequently  asked 
my  opinicm  about  matters  of  the  last  con- 
sequence. This  made  me  still  more  con- 
siderable in  her  eye.  - 

"Though  I  was  eternally  caressed  by 
the  ladies,  sttch  was  their  opinion  of  my 
honour,  that  I  was  never  envied  by  the 
men.  A  jealous  lover  of  Nardssa  one  day 
thought  he  had  caught  her  in  an  amorouV 
conversation:  for,  though  he  Was  at  such  a 
distance  that  he  could  .hear  nothing,  he 
imagined  strange  things  frtrni  her  airs  and 
gestures.  Sometimes  with  a  serene  look 
she  stepped  back  in  a  Ustening  posture/ 
and  brightened  into  an  innocent  smile< 
Qujckly  after  she  swelled  into  an  air  of 
majesty  and  disdaiuj  then  kept  her  eye* 
hau  shut  after  a  languishing  manner,  then 
covered  her  blushes  with  hef  hand,breathed 
a  sigh,  and  seemed  teady  to  sink  down< 
In  rushed  the  furious  lover;  but  how  great 
was  his  surprise  to  see  no  one  there  but  the 
innocent  Fidelio  with  his  back  against  the 
wall  betwixt  two  windowsl 

"  It  were  endless  to  recount  all  my  ad.' 
ventures.  Let  me  h^ten  to  that  which 
cost  me  my  life,  and  Kardssa  her  happi' 


"She  had  the  misfortitee  to  ha'tre  the 
small-pox,  upon  which  I  was  expressly 
forbid  her  rignt,  it  being  apprehended  that 
it  would  increase  her  oustemperi  and  that 
I  should  infallibly  catch  it  at  the  first  look/ 
As  soon  as  she  was  suffered  to  leave  hei' 
bed,  she  stole  obt  df  her  chambef,  and 
found  me  all  alone  in  an  adjoining  apart'' 
ment  She  tan  with  tlwispott  to  hel'  dar-f 
ling,  and  without  itii*ture  of  fear  lest  I 
should  disfike  her.  But,  oh  tne!  what  wa» 
hef  fury  when  she  heaid  me  Say,  I  Wa4 
afraid  and  locked  at  so  loathsome  a  spec.' 
tacle!  She  stepped  back,  swollen  with 
rage,  to  tee  if  I  had  the  insolence  to  re* 
peat  it  I  did,  ^th  this  addition,  that 
her  in-timed  passion  had  incl^ased  hei' 
ugliness.  Engaged,  inflamed)  distracted, 
she  snatched  a  oodkhii  and  with  all  het* 
force  stabbed  iKe  to  the  heaiti  Dying,  I 
preserved  my  sincerityj  and  ejjpressed  the 
truth  though  in  broken  words/  and  by  re- 
proachful grimaces  to  the  last  I  mimicked 
the  deformity  of  my  mnfderess« 

"Cupid,  who  always  attends  the  fatri 
and  pitied  th6  fiite  of  so  ttseful  a  serWint  as 
I  was,  obtained  of  the  destinies,  that  my 
body  diould  Remain  incottutftible,  and  re-* 
tain  the  qualities  iHy  mind  had  possessed/ 
I  immediately  lost  the  figure  cf  a  man,  and 
became  smooth,  polished,  and  bright  and 
to  this  day  am  the  first  favoarite  of  the 
latfes,"  !•. 
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Ko.  393.]    Saturday,  May  31, 1713. 

JTetdo  qna  ncter  Kditum  daloedina  Icti. 

n^.  Oitrg.  t.  419. 
Vnontil  nraetneai  ponr  Joyi  inspirM. 

Looking  over  the  letters  that  have  been 
sent  me,  I  chanced  to  find  the  following 
one,  which  I  received  about  two  years  a^ 
from  an  ingenious  fiiend  who  was  then  m 
Denmark. 

<  Copenhagen,  Majr  1,  IMO. 
'  Dear  Sir,— -The  spring  with  you  has 
already  taken  possession  of^the  fields  and 
woods.  Now  is  the  season  of  solitude,  and 
of  moving  complaints  upon  trivial  suffer- 
ings. Now  the  griefs  of  lovers  begin  to 
flow,  and  the  wounds  to  Meed  afresh.  I, 
too,  at  this  distance  from  the  softer  dimates, 
am  not  without  my  discontents  at  present 
You  may  perhaps  laugh  at  me  for  a  most 
romantic  wretch,  when  I  have  disclosed  to 

fou  the  occasion  of  my  uneasiness:  and  yet 
cannot  hdp  thinkmg  my  unhappiness 
reid,  in  being  confined  to  a  re^on  which 
isthe  very  reverse  of  Paradise  Theseasons 
here  are  all  of  them  unpleasant,  and-  the 
country  quite  destitute  of  rural  charms.  I 
have  not  heard  a  bird  sine,  nor  a  brook 
murmur,  nor  a  breeze  whisper,  neither 
have  I  been  blest  with  the  sight  of  a  flow- 
ery meadow,  these  two  years.  Every  wind 
here  is  a  tempest,  and  every  water  a  tnr* 
bnlent  ocean.  I  hope,  when  you  reflect  a 
little,  you  will  not  think  the  grounds  of  my 
complaint  in  the  least  involous  and  nnbe- 
comma;  a  man  of  serious  thought;  since  the 
love  of  woods,  of  fields  and  flowers,  of  rivers 
and  fonnt^ns,  seems  to  be  a  passion  im- 
planted  in  our  natures  the  most  early  of  any, 
even  before  the  foir  sex  had  a  being.  I 
am,  sir,  0cc. 

Could  I  transport  mvself  with  a  wish, 
from  one  coimtry  to  another,  I  should  choose 
to  pass  my  winter  in  Spain,  my  spring  in 
Italy,  my  summer  in  England,  and  my  au- 
tumn in  France.  Of  all  these  seasons  there 
is  none  that  can  vie  with  the  spring  for 
beauty  and  delightfulness.  It  bears  the 
same  figure  among  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
that  the  rooming  ooes  amtmg  the  divisions  iA 
the  day,  or  youu  among  the  stages  of  life. 
The  English  summer  is  pleasanter  than  that 
of  any  oUier  country  in  Europe,  on  no  other 
account  but  because  it  has  a  greater  mix- 
ture of  spring  in  it.  The  mildness  of  our 
climate,  with  those  freauent  refreshments 
of  dews  and  rains  that  fall  among  us,  keep 
np  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  in  our  fields, 
and  fill  the  hottest  months  of  the  year  with 
a  lively  verdure. 

In  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  all 
nature  begins  to  recover  herself,  the  same 
animal  pleasure  which  makes  the  birds 
sing,  ana  the  whole  brute  creation  rejoice, 
rises  very  sennbly  in  the  heart  of  man.  I 
know  none  of  the  poets  who  have  observed 
so  well  as  Milton  those  secret  overflow- 
ings of  gladness  which  diffiise  themselves 


through  the  mind  of  the  behdder,  npon 
surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  naturei  he  nas 
touched  upon  it  twice  or  thrice  in  his  Ps' 
radise  Lost,  and  describes  it  very  beauti- 
fully under  the  name  of  '  vernal  delight,'  in 
that  pass^e  where  he  represents  the  devil 
himself  as  almost  sensible  of  it: 

Blouonu  tnd  fhjlts  at  once  a  goUan  hue 
Appear*!!,  with  gtjr  enamell'd  colonra  mlzt: 
On  which  tl»  aaa  mora  glad  impMH'd  Id*  beam 
Tlnn  in  Ikir  evening  cloud,  or  Irainid  baw, 
When  God  bath  ahower'd  ua  earth ;  to  lorely  maul 
That  Indttip,  snd  ofpure  sow  purer  air 
Meeta  hi*  sinKiaeh,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Terna  delight,  had  Jof  able  lo  drive 
All  sadoeaa,  but  despair,  &c. 

Many  authors  have  written  on  the  vanity 
of  the  creature,  and  represented  the  bar- 
renness  of  every  tlnng  in  this  world,  and  its 
incapacity  of  producing  any  solid  or  sob' 
stantial  happiness.  As  discourses  of  this 
nature  are  very  useful  to  the  sensual  and 
vtduptuous,  those  speculations  winch  show 
the  Bright  side  of  things,  and  lay  forth 
those  innocent  etttertainmeHts  whicn  are  to 
be  met  with  among  the  several  (Ejects  that 
encompass  Us,  are  no  less  beneficial  to  men 
cX  dark  and  melancholy  tempers.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  I  endeavoured  to  re- 
commend  a  cheerfulness  of  mind  in  my  two 
last  Saturday's  papers,  and  which  I  woul^ 
stiU  inculcate,  not  only  from  the  consders' 
tion  of  ourselves,  and  of  that  Being  on  whom 
we  depend,  nor  from  the  general  survey  of 
that  universe  in  which  we  are  placed  at 
present,  but  from  reflections  on  the  par- 
ticular season  in  which  this  paper  is  writ' 
ten.  The  creation  is  a  perpetual  feast  to 
the  mind  of  a  good  man;  evenr  thing  he  sees 
cheers  and  delights  him.  Providence  has 
imprinted  so  many  smiles  on  nature,  that  it 
is  impoanble  for  a  mind  which  is  not  sunk 
in  more  gross  and  sensual  delights,  to  take 
a  surrey  of  them  without  several  secret 
sensations  of  pl^Mure.  The  psalmist  ha^ 
in  several  of  nis  divine  poems,  celebrated 
those  beautiful  and  agreeable  scenes  which 
make  the  heart  glad,  and  produce  in  it  that 
vernal  delight  which  I  have  before  taken 
notice  of 

Natural  philosophy  qOickens  this  taste 
of  the  creation,  and  renders  it  not  only 
pleasing  to  the  imagination,  but  to  the  lui' 
derstanding.  It  does  not  rest  in  the  mur' 
mur  d  brooks  and  the  melodv  of  birds,  in 
the  shade  of  j^roves  and  woods,  or  in  the 
embroidery  of  fields  and  meadows;  but  con' 
siders  the  several  ends  of  Providence  which 
are  served  by  them,  and  the  wonders  of 
divine  wisdom  which  appear  in  them.  It 
heightens  the  pleasures  of  the  eye,  and 
rsuses  sur^  a  rational  admiration  in  the 
soul  as  is  little  inferior  to  devotion. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  to 
offer  up  this  kind  <«  worship  to  the  great 
Author  of  nature,  and  to  indulge  these 
more  refined  meditations  of  heart,  which 
are  doubtless  highly  acceptable  in  his  tight; 
I  shall  therefore  conclude  this  short  essay 
on  that  pleasure  wfaieb  th«  n^nd  natural^ 
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conceives  from  the  prcKnt  teaaon  of  the 
year,  by  the  recommendtoiK  of  a  practice 
for  which  every  one  has  suffident  abilities. 
I  would  have  my  readers  endeavour  to 
moralize  this  natural  pleasure  of  the  soul, 
and  to  improve  this  vernal  delight,  as  Mil- 
ton  calls  it,  into  a  Christian  virtue.  When 
we  find  ourselves  inspired  with  this  pleaang 
instinct,  this  secret  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency ariang  from  the  beauties  of  the  crea- 
tion, let  us  conrider  to  whom  we  stand  in- 
dd>ted  for  all  these  entertainments  of  sense, 
and  who  it  is  that  thus  opens  his  hand  and 
fills  the  world  with  good.  The  apostle  in- 
•tmcts  ne  to  take  advantage  of  our  present 
temper  o(  mind,  to  graft  upon  it  such  a  re- 
Uxious  exercise  as  is  particularly  conform- 
able to  it,  by  that  precept  which  advises 
those  who  are  sad  to  pray,  and  those  who 
are  merry  to  sng  psalms.  The  cheerful- 
ness of  heart  which  springs  up  in  us  from 
the  survey  of  nature's  works,  is  an  admira- 
ble preparation  for  gratitude.  The  mind 
has  gone  a  great  way  towards  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  that  is  nlled  with  such  secret 
gladness— a  grateful  reflection  on  the  su- 
preme cause  who  produces  it,  sanctifies  it 
Ui  the  soul,  and  gives  it  its  proper  value. 
Such  an  habitual  disposition  o[  mind  conse- 
crates every  field  and  wood,  turns  an  ordi- 
nary walk  into  a  morning  or  evening  sa- 
crifice, and  will  improve  those  transient 
gleams  of  joy  which  naturally  brighten  up 
and  refresh  the  soul  on  such  occasions,  into 
an  inviolable  and  perpetual  state  of  bliss 
and  happiness.  I. 


Ko.  394.]    Monday,  June  2,  1712. 

BcmeoHlfitar  hse  pDeriielmali«nali*«t  wrrlietKr- 
mnin  •tmillinii  liberiaeaM(raU:  gravi  rerolwiBiiil 
eteaquB  fluntJiHUoioMttopoiulennti,prolMrl  poMC 
■uUo  oiodo.— rnU. 

It  U  obvioui  to  Me,  that  IheM  thin|«  an  varjr  Mcept- 
Ible  to  children,  yottng  women,  end  •ervanli,  and  to 
■uch  aa  moet  reeemble  aervanu;  but  that  they  can  by 
DO  meana  meet  with  the  anmbatioB  of  iieople  of 
lhDii(bl  and  eonaideratioo. 

I  HAVE  been  considering  the  little  and 
frivolous  things  which  give  men  accesses  to 
one  another,  and  power  with  each  other, 
not  only  in  the  common  and  indifferent  ac- 
cidents of  life,  but  also  in  matters  of  greater 
importance.  You  see  in  elections  for  mem- 
bers to  sit  in  parliament,  how  far  saluting 
rows  of  old  women,  drinking  with  clowns, 
and  being  upon  a  level  with  the  lowest  part 
of  mankind  in  that  wherein  they  themselves 
are  lowest,  their  diversions,  will  carry  a 
candidate.  A  capacity  for  prostituting  a 
man's  self  in  his  behaviour,  and  descending 
to  the  present  humour  of  the  vulgar,  is  per- 
haps as  good  an  ingredient  as  any  other  for 
making  a  conmderable  figure  in  the  world; 
and  if  a  man  has  notliing  else  or  better  to 
think  of,  he  could  not  make  his  way  to 
wealth  and  distinction  by  properer  me- 
thods, than  studying  the  piarticular  bent  or 
SBcIkMtion  at  people  wita  vhom  be  coo- 


verses,  and  working  fmn  the  observation 
of  such  their  bias  in  all  matters  wherein  he 
has  any  intercourse  with  them:  for  his  ease 
and  comfort  he  may  assure  himself,  he  need 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  any  great  talent  or 
virtue  to  please  even  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  highest  qualifications.  Pnde, 
in  some  particular  disguise  or  other,  (often 
a  secret  to  the  proud  man  himself)  is  the 
most  ordinary  spting  of  action  among  men. 
You  need  no  more  than  to  discover  what  a 
man  values  himself  for;  then  of  all  things 
admire  that  quality,  but  be  sure  to  be  fail- 
ing in  it  yourself  in  comparison  c(  the  man 
whom  you  court  I  have  heard,  or  read, 
of  a  secretary  of  state  in  Spain,  who  served 
a  prince  who  was  happy  in  an  elegant  use 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  often  writ  de- 
«>atches  in  it  -with  his  own  hand,  l^e  king 
showed  his  secretary  a  letter  he  had  writ- 
ten to  a  foreign  prince,  and,  under  the  colour 
cf  askinghis  advice,  laid  a  trap  for  his  ap- 
plause. The  honest  man  read  it  as  a  faitn- 
ful  counsellor,  and  not  only  excepted  against 
his  tying  himself  down  too  much  by  some 
expressions,  but  mended  the  phrase  in 
others.  You  may  guess  the  despatches 
that  evening  did  not  take  much  longer 
time.  Mr.  Secretary  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
his  own  house,  sent  for  his  eldest  son,  and 
communicated  to  him  that  the  family  must 
retire  out  of  Spain  as  soon  as  possible; '  for,* 
said  he, '  the  king  knows  I  understand  Latin 
better  than  he  does. ' 

This  egre^ous  fault  in  a  man  of  the  world 
should  M  a  lesson  to  all  who  would  make 
their  fortunes;  but  regard  must  be  carefully 
had  to  the  person  with  whom  you  have  to 
do;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  a  great 
man  of  common  sense  must  look  with  secret 
indignation,  or  bridled  laughter,  on  all  the 
slaves  who  stand  around  him  with  ready 
faces  to  approve  and  smile  at  all'  he  savs  in 
the  gross.  It  is  good  comedy  enougn  to 
observe  a  superior  talking  half  sentences, 
and  playing  an  humble  admirer's  counte- 
nance mm  one  thing  to  another,  with  such 
perplexity,  that  he  knows  not  whai  to  sneer 
m  approbation  ol.  But  this  kind  of  com- 
plaisBJice  is  peculiarly  the  manner  of  courts; 
in  aU  other  {daces  you  must  ccmstantiy  go 
further  in  compliance  with  the  persons  you 
have  to  do  with,  than  a  mere  conformity  of 
looks  and  gestures.  If  you  are  in  a  country 
life,  and  would  be  a  leading  man,  a  good 
stomach,  a  loud  voice,  and  rustic  cheerfiil- 
ness,  will  go  a  great  way,  provided  you  are 
able  to  druik,  uid  drink  any  thing.  But  I 
was  jiist  now  g«»ng  to  draw  the  manner  of 
behaviour  I  would  advise  peoide  to  practise 
undar  some  majum;  and  intimated,  that 
every  one  almost  was  governed  by  his  pride. 
There  was  an  old  fellow  about  forty  years 
ago  so  peevish  and  fretful,  though  a  man  of 
business,  that  no  one  could  come  at  him; 
but  he  frequented  a  particular  little  coflee- 
house,  where  he  triumphed  over  every  body 
at  trick-track  and  backgammon.  The  way 
I  to  pass  his  oOoe  wdl,  was  first  to  be  insulted 
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iff  him  at  one  of  thoie  games  in  his  leisure 
hours;  for  his  vanity  was  to  show  that  he 
was  a  man  of  pleasure  as  well  as  business. 
I^ext  to  this  sort  of  insinuation,  which  is 
caHed  in  all  places  (from  its  taking  its  birth 
in  tiie  household  of  prinqes)  making  one's 
court,  the  mos^  preva41>i)g  w^y  is.  bv  what 
betterrbred  people  call  a  preseq^  the  vul- 
gar a  bribe.  J  humbly  conceive  that  such 
a  thing  is  conveyed  with  more  gallantry  in 
|i  billet-doux  that  should  be  understood  at 
the  Bank,  than  in  g^ross  money:  but  as  to 
Stubborn  jjeople,  who  are  so  surly  as  to  ac- 
cept of  ifeith^r  not«  nor  pash,  having  for- 
merly dabbled  in  chemistry,  I  caq  only  say, 
that  one  part  of  matter  asks  one  thing,  ai>d 
another  another, ,  to  make  it  fluent)  but 
there  is  Qothing  but  mav  be  dissolved  by  a 
proper  mean.  Thus,  the  virtue  which  is 
too  obdurate  for  gold  or  paper,  shall  melt 
^way  verv  kjndly  iq  a  liquid.  The  island 
of  Barbaaoes  (a  shrewd  people)  manage  al} 
their  appeals  to  Great  Britain  by  a  ^fid 
distribution  of  citi<on  water*  among  the 
whisperers  about  qien  in  power,  Generous 
ivines  do  every  day  prevail,  and  that  in  great 
points,  where  ten  thousand  times  their  value 
would  have  h?en  rejected  with  indignation. 
But,  to  wave  the  epumeration  of  the  sun- 
dry ways  of  applying  by  presents,  bribes, 
mana^ment  of  people's  passions  and  affec- 
tions, m  such  a  manner  as  it  shall  appear 
t^at  the  virtue  of  the  best  man  is  by  one 
method  or  other  corruptible,  let  14s  look  out 
for  some  exp^ent  to  turn  those  passions 
and  aQections  on  the  side  of  truth  and  ho. 
pour.  When  a  ipui  has  laid  it  down  for  a 
po»ticn,  that  parting  with  his  integrity,  in 
the  minuter  circumstance,  is  losing  so  much 
of  his  very  self,  self-love  will  become  a  vir. 
tue.  By  this  means  good  and  evil  will  be 
the  only  objects  of  disUke  and  approbation: 
and  he  that-injures  any  man,  has  effectually 
wounded  the  man  of  this  turn  as  much  as 
if  the  harm  h^d  been  to  himselt  This 
seems  to  be  the  oqly  expedient  to  arrive  at 
an  iinnpartiality;  and  a  man  who  follows  the 
dictates  of  tnith  and  right  reason,  may_  by 
Wtifice  be  le4  into  error,  but  never  can  into 
pult,  T. 


Jfa  395,]     7\indqy,  June  3, 17X2. 

Oood  noBo  ntio  est,  inivtin  ante  AiiL 

OvU.  fym,  Jtm/tT'  lO. 
Til  ratMO  noiTi  'CM  snieUta  before. 

Beware  of  the  i^es  of  March,'  said  the 
Roman  augur  to  Julius  Czsari  <  Beware  of 
the  mwith  of  May,'  says  the  British  Spec- 
tator to  his  fair  country-^ women.  The  cau- 
tion of  the  first  was  unhappily  neglected, 
^d  Gasar's  confidence  cost  iiim  his  life.  1 
am  apt  to  flatter  myself  that  my  pretty 
readers  had  much  move  regard  to  the  ad- 
vice I  gave  them,  smoc  I  have  yet  received 
very  few  accounts  of  any  notorious  trips 
piade  in  the  last  month. 


»  T!»»«  PWWWir  «lllW  B»rln*)»p  wsl*r, 


But,  though  I  hope  for  the  best,  I  shall 
not  pronounce  too  positively  on  this  point, 
till  I  have  seen  forty  weeks  well  over;  at 
which  period  of  time,  as  my  good  friend 
Sir  Roger  has  often  told  me,  he  has  more 
business  as  justice  of  peace,  among  the  di»^ 
solute  young  people  in  the  country,  than  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year. 

Neither  mnst  I  forget  a  letter  which  I 
received  near  a  fortnight  since  from  a  lady, 
who,  it  seems,  could  hold  out  no  longer,  teUi 
ing  me  she  looked  upon  the  monUi  as  then 
out,  for  that  she  had  all  alwg  reckoned  by 
the  new  style. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  great  reaaon 
to  believe,  from  several  angry  letters  which 
have  been  sent  to  me  by  disapponted  lovers^ 
that  my  advice  has  been  of  very  ^gnal  ser^ 
vice  to  the  fair  sex,  who,  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  were  'forewarned,  forearmed.' 

One  of  these  gentlemen  tells  me,  that  he 
wonld  have  given  me  a  hundred  pounds, 
rather  than  I  should  have  published  that 
paper;  for  that  his  mistress,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  explain  herself  to  him  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  upon  reading  that  dis^ 
course  told  him,  that  she  would  give  hinx 
her  answer  in  June, 

Thyrsis  acquaints  me,  that  when  he  de- 
sired Sylvia  to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  she 
told  him,  the  Spectator  had  forbidden  her. 

Another  of  my  correspondents,  who 
writes  him^lf  Mat  Meager,  complains^ 
that,  whereas  he  constantly  used  to  break- 
fast with  his  mistress  upon  choccd^e;  gcang 
to  wait  upon  her  the  first  of  May,  he  foima 
his  usual  treat  very  much  changed  for  the 
worse,  and  has  been  forced  to  feed  ever 
since  upon  green  tea, 

As  I  begun  this  critical  season  with  a 
caveat  to  the  ladies,  I  shall  conclude  it 
with  a  congratulation,  and  do  most  heartily 
wish  them  joy  of  their  happy  deliverance. 

They  may  now  reflect  with  pleasure  on 
the  dangers  they  have  escaped,  and  look 
back  with  as  much  satisfaction  on  the  perils 
that  threatened  them,  as  their  great  grand- 
mothers did  formerly  on  the  burning  pTongh- 
shares,  ^er  having  passed  through  the 
ordeal  trial.  The  instigations  of  the  spring 
are  now  abated.  The  nightingale  give» 
over  her  « love-labour'd  song,'  as  Mtlton 
phrases  it;  the  blossoms  are  fallen,  and  the 
beds  of  flowera  swept  away  by  the  scythe 
of  the  mower. 

I  shall  now  allow  my  fair  readers  to  . 
return  to  their  romances  and  chocolate, 
provided  they  make  use  of  them  with  mode- 
ration, till  atxn)t  the  middle  of  the  month, 
when  the  sun  shall  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  Crab.  Nothing  is  more  dan-< 
gerous  t|ian  too  much  confidence  and  secu- 
rity. The  Trojans,  who  stood  upon  their 
guard  all  the  while  the  Grecians  lay  before 
uieir  city,  when  they  fancied  the  siege  waa 
nused,  and  the  danger  past,  were  the  very 
next  night  burnt  in  their  beds.  I  must  also 
observe,  that  as  in  some  climates  there  ia 
perpetual  spring,  ^  in  soptn  femaje  coi^tb 
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totions  there  u  a  perpetual  May.  These 
are  a  kind  of  ▼atciudinarians  in  chastity, 
'Whom  I  would  continue  in  a.  constant  diet 
I  cannot  think  these  wholly  out  of  danger, 
till  they  have  looked  upon  the  other  sex  at 
leaat  five  years  through  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
Will  Honeycomb  has  often  assured  me,  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  steal  one  of  this  species, 
•when  she  has  passed  her  grand  climacteric, 
than  to  carry  off  an  icy  girl  on  this  ride 
five-and-twenty;  and  that  a  rake  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  in  vwn  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  affections  of  a  young  lady  of  fifteen, 
bad  at  last  made  his  fortune  by  running 
away  with  her  grandmodier. 

But  as  I  do  not  demgn  this  speculation  for 
the  everg^ens  of  the  sex,  I  shall  i^n  ap- 
ply myself  to  those  who  would  willingly 
.  uaten  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  virtue, 
and  can  now  hear  roe  in  cold  blood.  If 
there  are  any  who  have  forfeited  their  inno- 
cence, they  must  now  consider  themselves 
under  that  melancholy  view  in  which  Cha- 
tnont  regards  his  aster,  in  tihose  beautifiil 
fines: 


-  Lanf  ibe  flooriib'd, 


Grew  twttt  to  MDM.  and  lovcljr  to  tke  ej». 
Tin  It  llw  lut  •  cruel  moiler  came, 
Cropt  tliie  fkir  roae,  aiM  rifled  all  it*  aweetneia, 
Then  eaat  it  like  •  loatlnome  weed  awajr.' 

On  the  contrary,  she  who  has  observed 
the  timelv  cautions  I  gave  her,  and  lived  up 
to  the  rules  of  modesty,  will  now  flourish 
like  <a  rose  in  June,'  with  all  h6r  vir^n 
blushes  and  sweetness  about  her.  '  I  must, 
however,  desire  these  last  to  consider,  how 
shameful  it  would  be  for  a  genend  who  has 
made  a  successful  campaign,  to  be  surprised 
in  his  winter  quarters.  It  would  be  no  less 
dishonourable  for  a  lady  to  lose,  in  any  other 
month  in  the  year,  what  she  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  preserve  in  May. 

There  is  no  charm  in  the  female  sex  that 
can  supply  the  place  of  virtue.  Without 
innocence,  beau^  is  unlovely,  and  quality 
contemptible;  good-breeding  degenerates 
into  wantonness,  and  wit  into  impudence. 
It  is  observed,  that  all  the  virtues  are  re- 
presented by  both  painters  and  statuaries 
under  female  shapes;  butif  any  of  them  has 
a  more  Mrticular  title  to  that  sex,  it  is  mo- 
desty. I  shall  leave  it  to  the  divines  to 
guard  them  against  the  oppomte  vice,  as 
they  may  be  overpowered  oy  temptations. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  have  warned  them 
a^unst  it,  as  they  may  be  led  astray  by  in- 
stinct 

I  desire  this  paper  may  be  read  with 
more  than  ordinaiy  attention,  at  all  tea- 
tables  within  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster. X. 


Na  396.]     fVedmtdat/,  June  4,  1712.  ■ 

Barbara,  Celarent,  Darli,  Terta,  Baralipuw. 

Having  a  great  deal  of  business  upon  mv 
hands  at  present,  I  shall  beg  the  reader's 
leave  to  present  him  with  a  letter  that  I  re- 


cdved  about  half  a  year  ago  from  a  gentie- 
man  at  Cambridge,  who  styles  himself  Pe- 
ter de  Quir.  I  have  kept  it  by  me  some 
months;  and,  though  I  did  not  know  at  first 
what  to  make  of  it,  upon  my  reading  it  over 
very  frequently  I  have  at  last  discovered 
several  conceits  m  it:  I  would  not  therefore 
have  my  reader  discouraged  if  he  does  not 
take  them  at  the  first  perusaL 

•  7b  t^e  ^ectator. 
'firoia  St  John's  Oolleie,  Cambridfe,  Vsb.  3, 171!. 

•  Sir,— rThe  monopoly  of  puns  in  this  uni- 
versity has  been  an  immemorial  privilege 
of  the  Johnians:*  and  we  can't  help  resent- 
ing the  late  invasion  of  our  ancient  rights  as 
to  that  jjarticular,  by  a  little  pretender  to 
clenching  in  a  neighbouring  college,  who  in 
application  to  you  hy  way  of  letter,  a  while 
ago,  styled  himself  Philobrune.  Dear  sir, 
as  you  are  by  character  a  professed  well- 
wisner  to  speculation,  you  will  excuse  a  re- 
mark which  this  gentleman's  pasmon  for  the 
brunette  has  suggested  to  a  brother  theorist; 
it  is  an  offer  towards  a  mechanical  account 
of  his  lapse  to  punning,  for  he  belongs  to  a 
set  of  mortals  who  value  themselves  upon  an 
uncommon  mastery  in  the  more  humane  and 
polite  parts  of  letters. 

•  A  conquest  by  one  of  this  species  of 
females  gives  a  very  odd  turn  to  the  in- 
tellectuals of  the  captivated  person,  and 
very  different  from  that  way  of  thinking 
which  a  triumph  from  the  eyes  of  another, 
more  emphatically  of  the  fair  sex,  does  ge- 
nerally occasion.  It  fills  the  imagination 
with  an  assemblage  of  such  ideas  and  pic- 
tures as  are  harmy  any  thing  but  shade, 
such  as  night,  the  devil,  &c.  These  por- 
traitures very  near  overpower  the  light  of 
the  understanding,  almost  benight  the  fa- 
culties, and  give  that  melancholy  tincture 
to  the  most  sanguine  complexion,  which 
this  gentleman  calls  an  inclination  to  be  in  a 
brown-study,  and  is  usually  attended  with 
worse  consequences  in  case  of  a  repiilse. 
During  this  twilight  of  intellects  the  patient 
is  extremely  apt,  as  love  is  the  most  witty 
passion  in  nature,  to  offer  at  some  pert  sal- 
lies now  and  then,  by  way  of  flourish,  upon 
the  amiable  enchantress,  and  unfortunately 
stumbles  upon  that  mongrel  miscreated  (to 
speak  in  Miltonic)  kind  of  wit,  vulgarly 
termed  the  pun.    It  would  not  be  much 

amiss  to  consult  Pr.  T W— —  (who  is 

certainly  a  very  able  projector,  and  whose 
system  of  divinity  and  spiritual  mechanics 
obtuns  very  much  among  the  better  part  oi 
our  under-graduates)  whether  a  general 
intermarria^  enjoined  by  parliament,  be- 
tween this  sisterhood  of  the  olive-beauties 
and  the  fraternity  of  the  people  calli-d  qua- 
kers,  would  not  be  a  very  serviceable  ex- 
pe^ent,  and  abate  that  overflow  of  light 
which  shines  within  them  so  powerfully, 
that  it  dazzles  their  eyes,  and  dances  them 
into  a  thousand  vaganesof  error  and  enthiv- 

•  The  ftodnu  oTBt.  John'a  OoDafa. 
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naunr  These  reflecdoBS  may  impart  some 
Ught  towards  a  discovery  of  the  origin  of 
pumiinj;  among  us,  and  the  fomidaticn  of  its 
prevailutg  so  long  in  this  famous  body,  It 
is  notovioos  from  the  instance  under  consi- 
deration, that  it  must  be  ovingchiefly  to  the 
use  of  brown  ji)gs,  nfiuddy  belch,  and  the 
fumes  of  a  certain  memorable  place  of  ren- 
dezvous with  us  at  meals,  Ipiown  by  the 
pame  of  Staincoat  Hole:  for  the  atmosphere 
of  the  kitchen,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  pre- 
doD^inates  least  about  the  fire,  but  resides 
behmd,  and  fills  the  fragrant  receptacle 
^bove  mentioned.  Besides,  it  is  further 
observs^le,  that  the  delicate  spirits  among 
Hs,  who  declare  against  these  nauseous  pro- 
ceedings, sip  tea,  ai)d  put  up  for  critic  and 
ftmour,  profess  likewise  an  e<)ual  abhor- 
rence for  punifing,  the  ancient  innocent  di- 
ver^on  of  this  society.  After  all,  sir,  though 
|t  iqay  appear  son^etning  absurd  that  I  seem 

So  approach  you  with  the  air  of  an  advocate 
or  punning,  (you  who  have  justified  your 
peqsures  of  the  practice  in  a  set  dissertation 
jipon  that  nfbiect*)  yet  I  am  confident  you 
lyill  think  it  abundantly  atoned  for  by  ob- 
serving, that  this  humbler  exercise  may  be 
fks  instrun)ental  in  diverting  us  fttim  any  in- 
novating schemes  and  hypotheses  in  wit,  as 
dwelling  upon  honest  orthodox  logic  would 
be  in  securing  us  from  heresy  in  religion. 

Had  Nf  r.  W n'sf  researches  been  con- 

fined  within  the  bounds  of  Ramus  or  Crack- 
en(l)orp,  tba(  learned  news-monger  might, 
naye  acquiesced  in  what  the  honr  oracles' 
pronounced  upon  the  deluge  like  other 
Christians!  and  bad  the  surprising  Mr. 
L— rssy  b^en  content  with  the  employment 
bf  refining  upon  Shakspeare's  points  and 
quibbles  (for  which  he  must  be  allowed  to 
naye  a  superlative  genius,)  and  now  and 
then  penning  fi  catch  or  a  ditty,  instead 
pf  inditing  odes  and  sonnets,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  ion  gout  in  the  pit  would 
never  l^aye  been  put  to  all  that  grimace  in 
damning  the  frippery  of  sta^e,  the  poverty 
and  languor  of  thought,  the  imnatural  wi^ 
and  ina^ificial  structure  of  bis  dramas.  I 
am,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

f  PETER  DE  QUIR,' 


Na  3W.  ]    Thtmday,  June  5, 1712, 


FMerat 


'Qolor  ijM  dlMrtuq 


Ovid.  Met.  ziiL  SSSf. 


Bn  irter  iqqiited  ter  tben  wiUi  tloqaaooe. 

As  the  stoip  philosophers  discard  all  pas- 
rioiis  in  general,  they  will  not  allow  a  wise 
man  90  much  as  to  pity  the  afflictions  of 
another,  '  If  thou  seest  thy  friend  in  trou- 
ble,'says  Epictetus,  fthoumayestput  ona 
)ook  of  sorrow,  and  condole  with  him,  but 
ti^e  care  that  thy  sorrow  be  not  real.'  The 
IQore  rigid  of  tl)is  sept  wo«fl4  not  comply  so 
far  as  to  show  eyen  such  ^n  outward  c^ 


«|9Map^Jr4.6}, 


|lIr,TnMMoi)< 


pearance  of  {pef;  but  when  one  told  them 
of  any  calamity  that  hail  befallen  even  the 
.learest  of  their  ac^uuntance,  would  imme- 
diately reply,  'What  is  that  to  rae.^'  Ifyou 
aggravated  the  circumstance  of  the  afflic- 
tion, and  sliowed  how  one  mlifortune  was 
followed  by  another,  the  answer  was  stilL 
'  All  this  may  be  true,  and  what  is  it  to  ine'^ 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  coat 
passion  does  not  only  refine  ana  civilise  hu 
ipan  nature,  but  has  something  in  it  more 
pleasing  and  agreeable  than  what  can  be 
met  with  in  such  an.  indolent  happiness, 
such  an  indiflference  to  mankind,  as  that  'm 
which  the  Stoics  placed  their  wisdom.  -^ 
love  is  the  most  delightful  passion,  iMty  la 
nothing  else  but  love  softened  by  a  degree 
of  sorrow  In  short,  it  is  a  kind  of  pleasing 
an^fuish,  as  well  as  generous  sympathy,  that 
krats  mankind  together,  and  blends  them  iq 
the  same  common  lot. 

Those  who  have  laid  down  rules  for  rtier 
toric  or  poetry,  advise  the  writer  to  wc<^ 
himself  up,  if  possible,  to  the  pitch  q£  Mr- 
row  which  he  endeavours  to  produce  in 
others.  There  are  none  therefore  who  stir 
up  pity  so  much  as  those  who  indite  tbew 
own  sufferings.  Grief  has  a  natural  elo- 
quence belonging  to  it,  and  breaks  out  in 
more  moving  sentiments  than  can  be  sup- 
plied by  the  finest  imi^nation.  Nature  on 
this  occasion  dictates  a  thousand  pasaonate 
thin^  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  art. 

It  18  for  this  reason  that  the  short  speeches 
or  sentences  which  we  often  meet  with  in 
history  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  than  the  most  laboare4 
strokes  in  a  well-written  tragedy.  Tnit)^ 
and  matter  ct  hex  sets  the  person  actually 
before  us  in  the  one,  whom  fiction  places  m 
a  greater  distance  from  us  in  the  other.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  any  ancient  or 
modem  story  more  affecting  than  a  letter  of 
Ann  o(  Bologne,  wife  to  king  Henty  the 
Ei(||hth,  and  mother  to-  Queen  Eliaabeth, 
which  is  still  extant  in  the  Cotton  library, 
as  written  by  her  own  hand. 

Shakspeare  himself  cooldnot  have  made 
her  talk  iq  a  strain  so  suitaUe  to  her  coo* 
ditioD  and  character.  One  sees  in.  it  the 
expostulation  ctf  a  slighted  lover,  the  resent-^ 
ment  of  an  injured  woman,  and  the  sorrows 
of  an  imprisoned  queen.  I  need  not  acquaint 
my  readers  that  this  princess  was  then  va-. 
der  prosecution  for  didoyalty  to  the  king's 
bed,  and  that  she  was  anerwards  pubUdr 
beheaded  upoq  the  same  account;  though 
this  prosecution  was  believed  by  many  to 
proceed,  as  she  herself  intimates,  rather 
from  the  king's  love  to  'Jane  Seymour, 
than  fix>m  apy  actual  crime  of  Ann  of  Bo 
logne, 

Qt4een  Jlrnic  Bileun'*  ta*$  Utter  t9  ^p»g 
Henry. 
•S«, 
Cotton  Lib.  )  Your  grace's  displeasure,  and 
O^io  C.  10.  ( my  iitoprisoomcnt,  are  things 
io  strange  unto  me,  as  wl>>t  \9  wnte^  ly 
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what  to  excuse,  I  am  altogether  ignorant 
Whereas  you  send  unto  nie,  (willing  me  to 
confess  a  truth,  and  to  obtain  your  favour) 
by  such  an  one,  whom  you  know  to  be  mine 
ancient  professed  enemy,  I  no  sooner  re- 
ceived this  message  by  njm,  than  I  rightly 
conceived  your  meaning;  and  if,  as  you  say, 
confessing  a  truth  indeed  may  procure  my 
safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  md  doty 
perform  your  command. 

^  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine,  that 
your  potxr  wife  wHl  ever  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  so  much 
as  a  thought  thereof  proceeded.  And  to 
speak  a  truth,  never  prince  had  wife  more 
toyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  aiTection, 
than  you  have  ever  found  in  Ann  Boleyn: 
with  which  name  and  place  I  could  wil- 
lingly have  contented  mvself,  if  God  and 
your  grace's  pleasure  had  been  so  pleased. 
Neither  did  fat  any  time  so  far  forget  my- 
self in  ray  exaltation,  or  received  queen- 
ship,  but  that  I  always  looked  for  such  an 
alteration  as  I  now  find;  for  the  ground  of 
my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  founda- 
tion than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  al- 
teration I  knew  was  fit  and  sufficient  to 
draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  object.  You 
have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be 
your  queen  and  companion,  far  beyond  my 
desert  or  desire.  If  then  you  found  me 
worthy  of  such  honour,  good  your  grace, 
let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad  counsel  of 
mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  fa- 
vour from  me;  neither  let  that  stain,  that 
unworthy  stain  of  a  dirioyal  heart  towards 
your  good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  Mot 
on  your  most  dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant 

grincess  your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  king, 
ut  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not 
my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and 
judges;  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial, 
for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shame;  then 
shall  you  see  either  mine  innocence  cleared, 
your  suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied,  the 
Ignominy  and  slander  of  the  world  stopped, 
or  my  guilt  openly  dtelared.  So  that, 
■whatever  God  or  you  may  determine  of  me, 
your  grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  cen- 
sure; and  mine  offence  being  so  lawfully 
proved,  your  grace  is  at  liberty,  both  before 
God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute  worthy 
punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but 
to  follow  your  affection,  already  settled  on 
that  party,  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I 
am,  whose  name  I  could  some  good  while 
since  have  pointed  unto  your  grace,  not 
being  i^orant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 

•  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of 
me,  and  that  not  onlv  my  death,  but  bb  in- 
famous slander  must  "bring  you  the  enjoying 
of  your  desired  happiness;  then  I  desire  oif 
God,  that  he  will  ]Mirdon  your  great  sin 
therem,  and  likewise  mine  enemies,  the  in- 
struments thereof;  and  that  he  will  not  call 
you  to  a  strict  account  for  your  unprincely 
and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his  general  Judg- 
ment seat,  where  both  you  and  mysenmnst 
■bortly  appear,  and  in  whose  judgment  I 
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doubt  not  ^whatever  the  world  may  tlunk 
of  pie,)  mine  innocence  shall  be  openly 
known,  and  sufficiently  clear«i. 

<  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that 
myself  may  only  bear  the  burden  .of  your 
grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may  not 
touch  the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gen- 
tlemen who  (as  I  understand,)  are  likewise 
in  straight  imprisonment  for  my  sake.  If 
ever  I  have  found  .favour  in  your  sight,  if 
ever  the  name  of  Ann  Boleyn  hath  been 
pleasing  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain 
tliis  request,  and  I  will  so  leave  to  trouble 
your  grace  any  further,  with  mine  earnest 
prayers  to  the  Trinity,  to  have  your  grace 
m  his  good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you  in 
all  your  actions.  From  my  doleful  prison 
in  the  Tower,  this  axth  of  May;  your  most 
loyal  and  ever  faithful  wife, 
L.  'ANN  BOLEYN,' 
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Witb  mit  and  wiidom,  and  ke  mad  by  nie. 

CrtdL 

Ctnthio  and  Flavia  are  persons  of  disr 
tinction  in  this  town,  who  have  been  lovers 
these  tea  months  last  past,  and  writ  to  each 
other  for  gallantry  sake  under  those  feigned 
names;  Mr.  Sucn-a-one  and  Mrs.  Sucn-a-r 
one  not  being  capable  of  raising  the  soul 
out  of  the  ordinary  tracts  and  passages  of 
life,  up  to  that  elevation  which  makes  the 
life  of  the  enamoured  so  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  evee 
since  the  beauteous  Cecilia  has  made  such 
a  figure  as  she  now  does  in  the  circle  of 
charming  women,  Cynthio  has  been  secrets 
Iv  one  of  her  adorers.  Cecilia  has  been 
the  finest  woman  in  the  town  these  three 
months,  and  so  long  Cynthio  has  acted  the 
part  of  a  lover  very  awkwardly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Flavia.  Flavia  has  been  too  blind 
towards  him,  and  has  too  sincere  a  heart 
of  her  own  to  observe  a  thousand  things, 
which  would  have  discovered  this  change 
of  mind  to  any  one  less  engaged  than  she 
was.  Cynthio  was  musing  yesterday  in  the 
piazza  in  Covent-garden,  and  was  saying  to 
himself  that  he  was  a  very  ill  man  to  goon  in 
visiting  and  professing  love  to  Flavia,  when 
his  heart  was  enthralled  to  another.  It  is 
an  infirmity  that  I  am  not  constant  to  Fla- 
via; bat  it  would  be  a  still  greater  crime, 
since  I  cannot  continue  to  love  her,  to  pro- 
fess that  I  do.  To  marry  a  woman  with 
the  coldness  that  usually  mdeed  comes  on 
after  marriage,  is  ruimng  one's  self  with 
one's  eyes  open;  besides,  it  is  really  doing 
her  an  injury.  This  last  consideration,  for- 
sooth, of  injuring  her  in  perasting,  made 
him  resolve  to  break  off  upwi  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  making  her  an- 
gry. When  he  was  in  this  thooght,  he 
saw  Robin  the  porter,  who  waits  at  Will^ 
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coflfee-hoQse,  passing  b^.  Rc^nn,  you  must 
know,  is  the  best  man  in  the  town  for  cai^ 
rying  a  billet;  the  fellow  has  a  thin  body, 
swift  step,  demure  looks,  sufficient  sense, 
and  knows  the  town.  This  man  carried 
Cynthio's  first  letter  to  Flavia,  and,  by  fre- 
quent errands  ever  since,  is  well  known  to 
her.  «The  fellow  covers  his  knowledge  of 
the  n^re  of  his  messages  with  the  most 
exquisite  low  humour  imaginable^  The  first 
he  obliged  Flavia  to  take,  was  by  complain- 
ing to  her  that  he  had  a  wife  and  three 
children,  and  if  she  did  not  take  that  letter, 
which  he  was  sure  there  was  no  harm  in, 
but  rather  love,  his  family  must  go  supper- 


less  to  bed,  for  the  gentleman  would  pay 
him  according  as  he  did  his  business.  Robin, 
therefore,  Cynthio  now  thought  fit  to  make 
use  of,  and  gave  him  orders  to  wait  before 
Flavia's  door,  and  if  she  called  him  to  her, 
and  asked  whether  it  was  Cynthio  who 
passed  by,  he  should  at  first  be  loth  to  own 
It  was,  but  upon  importunity  confess  it. 
There  needed  not  much  search  into  that 
part  of  the  town  to  find  a  well-dressed 
hussey  fit  for  the  purpose  Cynthio  designed 
her.  As  soon  as  he  believed  Robin  was 
posted,  he  drove  by  Flavia's  lodgings  in  a 
nackney-coacb,  and  a  woman  in  it  Robin 
was  at  the  door,  talking  with  Flavia's  maid, 
and  Cynthio  pulled  up  the  glass  as  sur- 
prised, and  hid  his  associate.  The  report 
of  this  circumstance  soun  flew  up  stairs, 
and  Robin  could  not  deny  but  the  gentle- 
man favoured*  his  master;  yet,  if  it  was  he, 
he  was  sure  the  lady  was  but  his  cou^, 
whom  he  had  seen  ask  for  him:  adding, 
that  he  believed  she  was  a  poor  relation; 
because  they  made  her  wait  one  mominj; 
till  he  was  awake.  Flavia  Immediately  wnt 
the  following  epistle,  which  Robin  brought 
to  Will's. 

«June4,  iri2. 
'Sir, — ^It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  basest, 
falsest  of  mankind;  my  maid,  as  well  as  the 
bearer,  saw  you.    The  iiiiured 

•FLAVIA.* 

After  Cvnthio  had  read  the  letter,  he 
asked  Robin  how  she  looked,  and  what  she 
■aid  at  the  delivery  of  it  Robin  said  she 
spoke  short  to  him,  and  called  him  back 
a^n,  and  had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  and 
bid  him  and  all  the  men  in  the  world  go  out 
of  her  sight;  but  the  mud  followed,  and  bid 
bim  bring  an  answer. 

Cynthio  returned  as  foUowst 

'  June  4,  Three  afternoon,  1T12. 
.'Madam, — ^That  your  maid  and  the 
bearer  have  seen  me  very  often  is  very 
certmn;  but  I  desire  to  know,  being  engaged 
at  piquet,  what  your  letter  means  by  "  tis 
in  vain  to  deny  it"  I  shall  stay  here  all 
the  evening.    Your  amazed 

'CYNTfflO.' 

As  soon  as  Robin  arrived  with  this,  Flavia 
answered: 


<  Dear  Cththio, — I  have  walked  a  turn 
or  two  in  my  ante-chamber  unce  I  writ  to 
you,  and  have  recovered  myself  from  an 
impertinent  fit  which  you  ought  to  for^ve 
me,  and  desire  you  would  come  to  me  im- 
mediately to  laugh  off  a  jealousy  that  you 
and  a  creature  of  the  town  went  by  in  a 
hackney-coach  an  hour  aga  I  am  your 
your  humble  servant,  FLAVIA. 

'I  will  not  open  tbe  letter  which  my 
Cynthio  writ  upon  the  misapprehensian 
you  must  have  bem  under,  when  yon  writ, 
tor  want  of  hearing  the  whole  circum- 
stance.' 

Robin  came  back  in  an  instant,  and  Cyn- 
thio answered! 

<  Half  an  hour  six  minutes  after  three* 
June  4,  Will's  coffee-house. 
'  Madau, — It  is  certain  I  went  by  your 
lodgings  with  a  gentlewoman  to  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  known;  she  is  indeed 
my  relation,  and  a  pretty  sort  of  a  woman. 
But  your  starting  manner  of  writing,  and 
owning  you  have  not  done  me  the  honour 
so  much  as  to  open  my  letter,  has  in  it 
something  very  unaccountable,  and  alarms 
one  that  nas  oad  thoughts  of  passing  hia 
days  with  you.  But  I  am  bom  to  admire 
you  with  all  your  little  imperfections. 

'CYNTHIO.* 

Robin  xan  back  and  brought  for  answer: 

'Exact  sir,  that  are  at  Will's  coflfee- 
house,  six  minutes  after  three,  June  4;  one 
that  has  had  thoughts,  and  all  my  little  im- 
perfecticms.  Sir,  come  to  me  immediately, 
or  I  shall  determine  what  may  perhaps  not 
be  very  pleasing  to  you.         FLAVIA- ' 

Robin  gave  an  account  that  she  looked 
excesMve  angry  when  she  gave  him  the 
letter;  and  that  he  told  her,  tor  she  asked, 
that  Cynthio  only  looked  at  the  dock,  tak- 
ffig^uff,  and  writ  two  or  three  words  on 
the  top  crif  the  letter  when  he  gave  him  his. 

Now  the  plot  thickened  so  well,  as  that 
Cynthio  saw  he  had  not  much  more  to  ac- 
complish, being  irreconcilably  banished:  he 
writ, 

'Madam,— I  have  that  prejudice  in  &- 
vour  of  all  you  doi  that  it  is  not  posable  for 
you  to  determine  upon  what  will  not  be 
very  pleasing  to  your  obedient  servant, 
•■CYNTHIO.* 

This  was  delivered,  and  the  answer  re- 
turned, in  a  little  more  than  two  seconds. 

•Sir, — Is  it  come  to  this?  You  never 
loved  me,  and  the  creature  you  were  with 
is  the  properest  person  for  your  assodate. 
I  despise  you,  and  hope  I  shall  soon  hate 
you  as  a  villain  to  the  credulous 

•FLAVIA.* 

Robin  ran  back  with: 

•  Madam,— Your  creduUty  when  yoo  an 
to  gain  your  point,  and  Mwpidoa  when  yoB 
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fear  to  lose  it,  make  it  a  very  hard  part  to 
behave  as  becomes  your  humble  slave, 
•CYNTHIO.' 

Robin  whipt  away  and  returned  with, 

'  Mr.  Wxllford, — Flavia  and  Cynthio 
are  no  more.  I  relieve  you  from  the  hard 
part  of  which  you  com{>lain,  and  banish 
yoa  from  my  sight  for  even 

•ANN  HEART.' 

Robin  had  a  crown  for  his  afternoon's 
vork;  and  this  is  published  to  admonish 
Cedlia  to  avenge  the  injury  done  to  Flavia. 


No.  399.]    Saturday,  June  t,  1712. 

Ot  nemo  in  mw  tenut  defMOdan  I— P<r.  Bat.  It.  S3. 
None,  none  dewend*  into  liinneirto  And 
TteMcralimperfectiouofliismiDd.  Drfin. 

Htpocrist  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the 
town  is  very  different  from  hypocrisy  in  the 
city.  The  modish  hypocrite  endeavours  to 
appear  more  vicious  than  he  really  is,  the 
other  kind  of  hypocrite  more  virtuous.  The 
former  is  afraid  of  every  thing  that  has  the 
show  of  religion  in  it,  and  would  be  thought 
engaged  m  many  criminal  gallantries  and 
amours  which  he  is  not  guilty  of.  The  lat- 
ter assumes  a  faoe  of  sanctity,  and  covers  a 
multitude  of  vices  under  a  seeming  religious 
deportment. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  hyjwcrisy, 
wluch  differs  from  both  these,  and  which  I 
intend  to  make  the  subject  of  this  papert  I 
mean  that  hypocrisy,  by  which  a  man  does 
not  only  deceive  the  world,  but  very  often 
imposes  on  himself:  that  hypocrisy  which 
conceals  his  own  heart  from  hiro,  and  makes 
him  believe  he  is  more  virtuous  than  he 
really  is,  and  either  not  attend  to  his  vices, 
or  mistake  even  his  vices  for  virtues.  It  is 
this  fatal  hypocrisy,  and  self-deceit,  which 
is  taken  notice  of'  in  those  words.  '  Who 
can  understand  his  errors.'  cleanse  thou  me 
from  secret  faults.' 

If  the  open  professors  of  impiety  deserve 
the  utmost  application  and  endeavours  of 
moral  writers  to  recover  them  from  vice 
and  folly,  how  much  more  may  those  lay  a 
claim  to  their  care  and  compassion,  who 
are  walking  in  the  paths  of  death,  while 
thejr  fancy  themselves  engaged  in  a  course 
of  virtue !  I  shall  endeavour  therefore  to  lay 
down  some  rules  for  the  discovery  of  those 
vices  that  lurk  in  the  secret  comers  of  the 
soul,  and  to  show  my  reader  those  methods 
by  which  he  may  arrive  at  a  true  and  im- 
partial knowlcdgie  of  himself  The  usual 
means  prescribed  for  this  purpose  are  to 
examine  ourselves  by  the  rules  which  are 
laid  down  for  our  direction  in  sacred  writ, 
and  to  compare  our  lives  with  the  life  of 
that  person  who  acted  up  to  the  perfection 
of  human  nature,  and  is  the  standing  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  the  great  guide  and  in- 
structor, of  those  who  receive  his  doctrines. 
Thoiigh  these  two  heads  cannot  be  too 
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much  inristed  upon,  I  shall  but  just  mention 
them,  mnce  they  have  been  handled  by 
many  great  and  eminent  writers. 

I  would  therefore  propose  the  following 
methods  to  the  consideration  of  such  as 
would  find  out  their  secret  faults,  and  make 
a  true  estimate  of  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  let  them  consider  well 
what  are  the  characters  which  they  bear 
among  their  enemies.  Our  friends  very 
often  flatter  us,  as  much  as  our  own  hearts. 
They  either  do  not  see  our  faults,  or  con- 
ceal them  from  us,  or  soften  them  by  their 
representations,  after  such  a  manner  that 
we  liiink  them  too  trivial  to  be  taken  notice 
of  An  adversary,  on  the  contrary,  makes 
a  stricter  search  into  us,  discovers  every 
flaw  and  imperfection  in  our  tempers;  and 
though  his  malice  may  set  them  in  too  strong 
a  lignt,  it  has  generall)^  some  ground  for 
what  it  advances.  A  fnend  exagjjerates  a 
man's  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  hiscrimes. 
A  wise  man  should  give  a  just  attention  to 
both  of  them,  so  &r  as  they  may  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  one,  and  the  diminution  of 
the  other.  Plutarch  has  written  an  essay  on 
the  benefits  which  a  man  may  receive  from 
his  enemies,  and,  among  the  good  fruits  of 
enmity,  mentions  this  in  particular,  that  by 
the  reproaches  which  it  casts  upcm  us  we 
see  the  worst  side  of  ourselves,  and  open 
our  eyes  to  several  blemishes  and  defects  in 
our  lives  and  conversations,  which  we 
should  not  have  observed  without  the  help 
of  such  ill-natured  monitors. 

In  order  likewise  to  come  at  a  true  know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  we  should  consider  on 
the  other  hand  how  far  we  may  deserve  the 
praises  and  approbations  which  the  world 
bestow  upon  us;  whether  the  actions  they 
celebrate  proceed  from  laudable  and  worthy 
motives;  and  how  far  we  are  really  pos- 
sessed of  the  virtues  which  gain  us  applause 
among  those  with  whom  we  converse.  Such 
a  reflection  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we 
consider  how  apt  we  are  either  to  value  or 
condemn  ourselves  by  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  to  sacrifice  the  report  of  our  own  hearta 
to  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  de- 
ceive ourselves  in  a  point  of  so  much  im- 
portance, w6  should  not  lay  too  great  a 
stress  on  any  supposed  virtues  we  piossesa 
that  are  of  a  doubtful  nature:  and  such  we 
may  esteem  all  those  in  which  multitudes 
of  men  dissent  from  us,  who  are  as  good  and 
Wise  as  ourselves.  We  should  always  act 
with  great  cautiousness  and  circumspection 
in  points  where  it  is  not  impossible  that 
we  may  be  deceived.  Intemperate  zeal, 
bi^try,  and  persecution  for  any  party  or 
opinion,  how  praise-worthy  soever  they 
may  appear  to  weak  men  of  our  own  prin- 
ciples, produce  infinite  calamities  among 
mankind,  and  are  highly  criminal  in  their 
own  nature:  and  yet  how  many  persona 
eminent  for  piety  suffer  such  monstrous  and 
absurd  principles  of  action  to  take  root  in 
their  minds  under  the  colour  of  virtnesS 
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For  tny  own  p«ft,  I  mtut  own  I  uerer  yet 
koev  any  party  to  just  and  reasonable,  tnat 
a  man  could  follow  it  in  its  hei^t  and  via» 
lence,  and  at  the  same  time  be  innocent 

We  should  likewise  be  very  apprehennre 
of  those  actions  which  proceed  rrom  natural 
constitutions,  £ivourite  passions,  particular 
education,  or  whatever  promotes  our  world- 
ly interest  or  advantage.  In  these  and  the 
like  cases,  a  man's  judgment  is  eanly  per- 
verted, and  a  wrong  nas  bung  upon  bis 
mnid.  I'hese  are  the  inlets  of  pr^dice, 
Uie  unguarded  avenues  of  the  mind,  by 
which  a  thousand  errors  and  secret  faults 
find  admission,  without  being  obso^ed  or 
taken  nodce  of.  A  wise  man  will  suu>ect 
those  actions  to  which  he  is  direotea  by 
something  besides  reason,  and  alw^s  aph- 
wehend  some  concealed  evU  in  every  reso- 
fntion  that  is  of  a  disputable  nature,  when 
it  is  conformable  to  his  particular  temper, 
his  age,  or  way  of  life,  or  '«iiien  it  favours 
hispieMure  or  his  profit. 

There  is  noHiing  of  greater  importance  to 
us  than  thus  dilig^tly  to  sift  our  thoughts, 
and  examine  all  these  dark  recesses  of  the 
mind,  if  we  would  establiiA  our  souls  in 
such  a  solid  and  substantial  virtue,  as  will 
turn  to  account  in  that  great  day  when  it 
must  stand  the  test  of  ignite  wisdom  and 
justice. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  observing 
that  the  two  kinds  of  hypocrisy  I  have  here 
spoken  of,  namely,  thiU  of  aeceiving  the 
world,  and  that  of  imposing  on  oursdves, 
are  touched  with  wonderful  beauty  in  the 
hundred  and  thir^r-ninth  psalm.  The  folly 
of  the  first  kind  of  hypocrisy  is  there  set 
forth  by  reflections  on  God's  omnisdence 
and  omnipresence,  which  are  celebrated  in 
fis  noUe  stnuns  of  poetry  as  any  other  I 
ever  met  with,  either  sacred  or  pro&ne. 
The  other  kind  of  hypocrisy,  whereby  a 
man  dec«ves  hirasdt,  is  intimated  in  the 
two  last  verses,  where  the  psalmist  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  great  Searcher  of ' 
hearts  in  that  emphatiud  petition)  'Try 
me,  O  Godl  and  seek  the  g^round  of  my 
heart;  prove  roe,  and  examine  my  thoughts. 
Look  wdl  if  there  be  any  way  of  wicked- 
ness in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  evei^ 
lasting.'  L. 


Na  400.]    Moniay,  June  9,  IMS. 

LaMt  UfDli  in  kafta.— rify.  Be*  iii.  M. 

Tbanl  a  make  ia  tlw  paa.— ArXat  Ptt«*. 

It  should,  methinks,  preserve  modesty 
and  its  interests  in  the  world,  that  the  trans- 
gression of  it  always  creates  ofience;  and 
the  very  purposes  of  wantonness  are  de- 
feated by  a  carriage  which  has  in  it  so 
much  boldness,  as  to  intimate  that  fear  and 
rductance  are  ouite  extinguished  in  an'  do- 
ject  which  would  be  otherwise  denrahle. 
It  was  said  of  a  wit  of  the  last  age, 

'  fledley  haa  that  pnrailinf  gentle  art, 
WUek  can  with  a  re>i«tle«  charm  impart 
ntlspHttwlrtntattschaslatlnait; 


Raiaa  laoh  a  ooafliel,  Uadla  mk  ■  An, 
Between  dedioinc  virtue  and  deaire. 
That  the  poor  vanqoith'd  maid  diafolTCa  uwmf 
lo  dnama  all  aight.  In  aigba  aad  tears  all  day.' 

<  This  prevailing  gentie  art  was  made  up 
of  complaisance,  ccurtdiip,  and  archl  con- 
fMmity  to  the  modesty  ct  a  woman's  man- 
ners, Rusticity,  broad  expreasioD  and  for- 
ward obtrusion,  offend  those  oi  educatkai, 
and  make  the  b^nsgressors  odious  to  all 
who  have  merit  enough  to  attract  reganL 
It  is  in  this  taste  that  the  scenery  u  so 
beauti&lly  ordered  in  the  description  whicb 
Antony  makes  in  the  dialc^e  between  him 
and  Dolabella,  of  Cleopatra  in  her  bai^e. 

'  Her  (alley  down  the  ailver  Cldnos  row'd : 

The  tackling  ailt,  tbe  atreamen  wavM  with  lold : 

The  gentle  winda  were  lodg'd  In  purple  eaila; 

Beroynuik<,like  Neteida,  round  oer  coach  wen |latfi 

Where  ibe,  another  aea-bom  Venoi.  lajr; 

She  lay,  and  ieanM  her  cheek  upon  her  hud. 

And  caat  a  look  ao  languiikiagly  iwaat, 

Ai  if,  secure  of  all  beholders'  iKarts. 

Neglecting  she  ooald  take  them.    Boys,  like  CapUa, 

Btood  fkaning  with  their  painted  wings  the  wudn 

Tbat  piay'd  aliout  her  Ace ;  but  if  she  smil'd, 

A  darting  glory  seem'd  to  blaae  abroad, 

niat  men's  desiring  eyes  were  never  weary*d. 

But  huag  npon  the  ob>set.    To  soft  fliMen 

Tbe  silver  oars  kept  time;  and  while  they  plajVI 

The  hearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  theaiflit; 

And  both  to  thought ■• 

Here  tiie  imi^^ticn  is  warmed  with  all 
the  objects  presented,  and  yet  there  is  »>< 
thing  that  is  luscious,  or  what  raises  any 
idea  more  loose  than  that  of  a  beautifiu 
woman  set  off  to  advantage.  Tbe  like,  or  a 
more  delicate  and  carefid  spirit  of  noodesty, 
appears  in  the  following  passage  in  one  or 
Mr.  Phillips's  pastorals. 

Braathe  aoil,  ye  winds!  ye  walata,  gmtly  flowl 
Shield  her,  ye  tneal  yC  flowers,  aiwind  her  gixHrl 
Te  swains,  I  beg  you  pass  in  silence  by  I 
My  lore  in  yonder  rale  asleep  does  lie. 

Desire  is  corrected  when  there  is  a  ten- 
derness or  admiration  expressed  which  par- 
takes the  pasaon.  Licentious  langu^^  hat 
something  brutal  in  it,  which  di^racea 
humanity,  and  leaves  us  in  the  cociiUtion  of 
the  sav^es  in  the  field.  But  it  may  be 
asked.  To  what  good  use  can  tend  a  dis- 
course of  this  kind  at  all?  It  is  to  alarm 
chaste  ears  against  such  as  have,  what  is 
above  called,  the  'prevailing  gentle  art* 
Masters  of  that  talent  are  capable  of  cloth- 
ing their  thoughts  in  so  soft  a  dms,  and 
something  so  custant  from  the  secret  poi^ 
pose  of  their  heart,  that  the  imagination  of 
tbe  unguarded  is  touched  with  a  fondness, 
which  grows  too  insensibly  to  be  reastnL 
Much  care  and  concern  for  the  lady's  wel- 
fare, to  seem  afraid  lest  the  should  be  an- 
noyed by  the  very  air  which  surrounds  her, 
and  this  uttered  rather  with  kind  looks, 
and  expressed  by  an  interjection,  an  '  ah,* 
or  an  *  oh,*  at  some  littie  hazard  in  moving 
or  making  a  step,  than  in  any  direct  pro- 
fession of  love,  are  the  methods  of  skiUiil 
admirers.  They  are  honest  arts  when  their 
purpose  is  such,  but  infamous  when  mis4>- 
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l^ed.  It  is  certain  that  tnsnr  a  young 
woman  in  tliis  town  has  had  her  heart  irre- 
coverably wont  b^  men  who  have  not  made 
one  advance  which  ties  their  admirers, 
though  the  females  languish  with  the  utmost 
anJciety.  I  have  often,  by  way  of  admoni- 
tion to  my  female  readers,  given  them 
Warning  agtunst  agreeable  company  of  the 
other  sexi  except  they  are  well  acquainted 
•with  their  characters.  Women  may  dis- 
guise it  if  thev  think  fit;  and  the  more  to  do 
It,  they  may  be  angry  at  me  for  saying  it) 
but  I  say  it  is  natural  to  them,  that  Uiey 
bave  no  manner  of  approbation  cf  meni 
without  some  d^ree  of  lore.  For  this  rea- 
son he  is  dangerous  to  be  entertained  as  a 
friend  or  visitant,  who  is  capable  of  gtuning 
any  eminent  esteem  or  observation,  though 
it  be  never  so  remote  from  preten«ons  as  a 
k>ver4  If  a  man's  heart  has  not  the  abhor- 
rence cS  any  treacherous  design,  he  may 
easilv  improve  approbation  into  Idndnessi 
tmd  kindness  into  passion.  T'here  may  pos- 
sibly be  no  manner  of  love  between  them  in 
the  eft»  at  all  theii*  acauaintance;  no,  it  is 
all  fnendship;  and  yet  tkey  may  be  as  fond 
as  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  in  a  pastoral, 
but  still  the  nymph  and  the  swtdn  may  be 
to  each  other,  no  other,  I  Warrant  you,  than 
Pylades  and  Orestes. 

•  Wbea  Luej  decks  with  flowwi  her  (»eniil(  tiMM, 
And  oft-lMr  elbow  leani,  dlamnblini  net ;   . 
Vnable  to  refrain  my  maddiag  nriad. 

Nor  ibeep  Kor  pasture  wottH  my  care  I  Had. 

*  Oaaa  Delia  alepl,  on  eaey  inosi  Teella'd, 

&er  lovely  Umbi  bairkare,  and  rade  tbe  wind: 
I  (mootb'd  her  coate,  and  atole  a  tilenl  kiaa: 
Oondenin  me,  ehepherdi,  if  1  did  amisa.' 

Such  good  offices  as  these,and  such  friend- 
ly thoughts  and  concerns  for  anotherj  are 
What  make  up  the  amity,  as  they  call  it, 
between  man  and  woman. 

It  is  the  permissicm  of  such  intercourse 
that  makes  a  young  woman  come  to  the 
arms  of  her  husband,  after  the  disappoint- 
ment of  four  or  five  passions  which  she  has 
Successively  hadforaifierentmen,before  she 
Is  prudentially  given  to  him  for  whom  she 
has  neither  love  nor  friendship.  For  what 
^ould  a  poor  creature  do  that  has  lost  all 
her  friends?  There's  Marinet  the  agree- 
able has,  to  mr  knowledge,  had  a  friend- 
ship for  lord  Welford,  wnich  had  like  to 
br(»k  her  hearts  then  she  had  so  great  a 
friendship  for  colonel  Hardy,  that  she  could 
hot  endure  any  woman  else  should  do  any 
thing  but  rail  at  him.  Man^  and  fatal  have 
been  disasters  between  friends  who  have 
&Jlen  out,  and  these  resentments  are  more 
keen  than  ever  those  of  other  men  can  pos- 
sibly be;  but  in  this  it  happens  unfortu- 
nately, that  as  there  ought  to  be  nothing 
Concealed  from  one  friend  to  another,  the 
Abends  of  different  sejces  vety  often  find 
^al  effects  (rem  their  unanimity. 

For  my  part,  who  study  to  pass  life  in  as 
much  innocence  and  tranquillity  as  I. can,  I 
than  the  company  of  ^;reeable  women  as 
iMKb  aa  poMue)  and  nraet  eoafeas  that  I 


have,  thodgh  A toterabt«Ko6d  1ibakM0ph*T) 
but  a  low  o^nion  of  Piatorac  love:  for 
which  reasMj  I  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
my  fair  i%adei^  a  caution  against  it,  havmg, 
to  my.  great  Concern,  observed  the  waist 
of  a  Platonist  lately  swell  to  a  toundness 
which  is  inooosistent  with  that  philosophyt 
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.  Ill  amoie  lieie  omnia  ianint  vitia.     Iqjaiia, 

Sustridonee  InlnJds,  Inducic, 

Bellua,  ilax  mrsiua.  Ttr.  Jint.  Act  i.  tk.  1. 

It  ii  the  eanldoas  eats  oTIotb,  to  be  attended  wittt 
iiOarie*,  auapicioas,  edaitiee,  traeea,  jaarHlUng,  uH 
teeoneilenieat. 

I  SRALt  pobliab  forthc  enteitainmcnt  of 
this  day,  an  odd  tort  of  a  packet,  which  t 
have  just  rccdved  froiti  one  of  my  female 
correspondents. 

•  Mi(.  SPECtAtoR,— Since  you  have  oftea 
confessed  that  you  are  not  displeased  youi' 
papers  should  sometimes  convey  the  com-? 
plaints  of  distressed  lovers  to  each  other,  t 
am  in  hopes  you  will  favour  one  who  gives 
you  an  undoubted  instance  of  her  reforma- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  happy  influence  your  labours 
have  had  over  the  most  incorri^ble  part 
of  the  most  incorrigible  sex.  Yor  must 
knoW(  sir,  I  am  one  of  that  species  of  wo' 
men,  whom  you  have  often  characterieed 
under  the  name  of  "jilts,*'  and  that  I  send 
you  these  lines  as  weU  to  do  public  penance 
for  having  so  long  continued  in  a  knowil 
error,  as  to  beg  pardon  of  the  party  of-* 
fended.  1  the  rather  choose  this  way,  be- 
cause  it  in  some  measure  answers  the  term< 
on  which  he  intimated  the  breach  between 
tis  might  possibly  be  made  up,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  letter  he  sent  me  the  ne*t  day 
after!  had  discarded  him,'  which  I  thought 
fit  to  send  you  a  copy  of,  that  you  might 
the  better  know  the  whole  case. 

'  I  must  further  acquaint  you,  that  before 
I  jilted  hira,  there  had  been  the  greatest 
intimacy  between  us  foi'  a  year  and  a  half 
together,  during  all  which  time  1  cherisheti 
his  hopes,  and  indulged  his  flame.  I  leave 
you  to  g^essy  after  thi%  what  must  be  his 
surprise,  When  upfon  his  pressing  for  my 
ftlU  c<»8ent  one  day,  I  told  him  I  wondered 
what  could  make  him  fancy  he  had  evef 
any  place  in  my  affections.  His  own  se:^ 
allow  him  sense,  and  all  ours  good-breed-' 
ing.  His  person  is  such  as  mi^t,  without 
Vanity,  make  him  believe  himself  not  inca- 
pable of  being  beloveds  Our  fbrtimes,  in^ 
aeed,  weighed  in  the  nice  scale  of  interest/ 
are  not  exactly  equal,  which  by  the  way 
was  the  true  cause  of  my  jilting  him ;  and  I 
had  the  assurance  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
following  maxim,  that  I  should  always  be-> 
lieve  that  man's  passion  to  be  the  most 
violent,  who  ccnild  oflfer  me  the  largest  set- 
tlement I  have  since  changed  my  opinion^ 
Kid  hava  mdaavoitrvd  to  m  hisa  kaow  sor 
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much  by  sereral  letters,  bu^  the  barbarous 
man  has  refused  them  all;  so  that  I  have 
no  way  left  of  writing  to  him  but  by  your 
assistance.  If  you  can  oring  him  about  once 
more,  I  promise  to  send  you  all  gloves  and 
favours,  and  shall  desire  the  favour  of  Sir 
Roger  and  yourself  to  stand  as  godfathers 
to  my  first  boy.  I  am,  nr,  your  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

'AMORET.' 

PMlander  to  Atnoret.  ' 

♦Madam, — I  am  so  siirptiaed  at  the 
question  you  were  pleased  to  ask  me  yes- 
terday, that  I  am  still  at  a  loss  what  to  say 
to  it  At  least  my  answer  would  be  too  long 
to  tronble  you  with,  as  it  would  come  from 
a  person,  who,  it  seems,  is  so  very  indiffer- 
ent to  you.  Instead  of  it,  I  shall  only  re- 
commend to  your  connderation  the  opinion 
of  one  whose  sentiments  on  these  matters  I 
have  often  beard  you  say  are  extremely  just 
"  A  generous  and  constant  passion,    says 

J 'our  favourite  author,  "in  an  agreeable 
over,  where  there  is  not  too  great  a  dispa- 
rity in  their  circumstances,  is  the  greatest 
blessing  that  can  befal  a  person  beloved; 
and  if  overlooked  in  one,  may  perhaps 
never  be  found  in  another." 

'  I  do  not,  however,  at  all  despair  of  being 
very  shortly  much  better  beloved  by  you 
than  Antenor  is  at  present;  since,  when- 
ever my  fortune  shall  exceed  his,  you  were 
pleased  to  intimate,  your  passbn  would  in- 
crease accordingly. 

•  The  world  has  seen  me  shamefully  lose 
that  time  to  please  a  fickle  woman,  which 
might  have  been  employed  much  more  to 
my  credit  and  advantage  in  other  pursuits. 
I  snail  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  acquaint 
yen,  however  harsh  it  may  sound  in  a 
iady's  ears,  that  though  your  love-fit  should 
happen  to  return,  unless  you  could  contrive 
a  way  to  make  your  recantation  as  well 
known  to  the  public  as  they  are  already 
apprized  of  the  manner  with  which  you 
have  treated  me,  you  shall  never  more  see 
•PHILANDER.* 

Amoret  to  Philander. 

'  Sir,— Upon  reflection.  Hind  the  injury 
thave  done  Doth  to  you  and  myself  to  be 
so  great,  that,  though  the  part  I  now  act 
may  appear  contrary  to  that  decorum  usu- 
ally observed  bv  our  sex,  yet  I  purposely 
break  through  all  rules,  that  my  repentance 
may  in  some  measure  equal  my  crime.  I 
assure  you,  that  in  my  present  hopes  of 
recovering  you,  I  look  upon  Antenor'sestate 
with  contempt  The  fop  was  here  yester- 
day in  a  ^It  chariot  and  new  liveries,  but  I 
lenised  to  see  him.— Though  I  dread  to 
meet  your  eves,  after  what  has  passed,  I 
flatter  myselt,  that,  amidst  all  their  confii- 
rion,  you  will  discover  such  a  tenderness 
in  mine,  as  none  can  imitate  but  those  who 
love.  I  shall  be  all  this  month  at  lady 
*"      -'•  in  the  country;  but  the  woods, 


fa 


the  fieldst  and  garflensj  without  Philander^ 
afford  no  pleasure  to  the  unhappy 

•AMORET.' 
♦  I  must  desire  yow,  dear  Mr.  Spectator, 
to  publish  this  my  letter  to  Philander  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  to  assure  him  that  I 
know  nothing  at  all  of  the  death  (rf  his  rich 
uncle  in  Gloucestershire.'  X- 
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Sent  by  the  Sfieetator  to  himtelf. 

Were  I  to  publish  all  the  advertisement* 
1  receive  from  different  hands,  and  per- 
sons of  different  drcumstances  and  quality, 
the  very  mention  of  them,  without  reflec- 
tions on  the  several  subjects,  would  raise  aU 
the  passions  which  can  be  fdt  by  human 
minas.  As  instances  of  this,  I  shall  give 
you  two  or  three  letters;  the  writers  of 
which  can  have  no  recourse  to  any  legal 
power  for  redress,  and  seem  to  have  writ- 
ten rather  to  vent  their  sorrow  than  to  re- 
ceive conscdation. 

•  Mr  Spectator,— I  am  a  young  woman 
of  beauty  and  quality,  and  suitably  married 
to  a  gentleman  who  doats  on  me.  But  this 
person  of  mine  is  the  object  of  an  unjust 
passion  in  a  nobleman  who  is  very  intimate 
with  my  husband.  This  friendship  gives 
him  very  easy  access  and  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  entertaining  me  apart  Myneart 
is  in  the  utmost  anguish,  and  my  mce  ia 
covered  over  with  confusion,  when  1  impart 
to  you  another  circumstance,  which  is,  that 
my  mother,  the  most  mercenary  of  all  wo* 
men,  is  gained  by  this  false  friend  <rf  my 
husband's  to  solicit  me  for  him.  I  am  fre-' 
quently  chid  by  the  poor  bdieving  man,  my 
husband,  for  showing  an  impatience  cf  hu 
friend's  company;  and  I  am  never  akme 
with  my  mother,  but  she  tells  me  stories  o^ 
the  discretionary  part  of  the  worid,  and 
such-a-one,  and  such-a-one,  who  are  guilty 
of  as  much  as  she  advises  me  ta  She  lauglw 
at  my  astonishment;  and  seems  to  hint  to 
me,  that,  as  virtuous  as  she  has  always  ai>< 
peared,  I  am  not  the  daughter  of  her  hus- 
oand.  It  is  possible  that  printing  this  letter 
may  relieve  me  from  the  unnatural  impor- 
tunity of  my  mother,  and  the  per(raioa» 
courtship  of  my  husband's  friend.  1  have 
an  unfeigned  love  of  virtue,  and  am  resolved 
to  preserve  my  innocence.  The  only  way 
I  can  think  of  to  avoid  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  the  discovery  of  this  matter,  i» 
to  fly  away  for  ever,  which  I  must  do  to 
avoid  my  husband's  fatal  resentment  against. 
the  man  who  attempts  to  sdiuse  him,  and' 
the  shame  of  exponng  a  parent  to  infamj. 
The  persons  concerned  will  know  these  cir- 
cumstances relate  to  them;  and  thooeh  the 
regard  to  virtue  is  dead  in  them,  I  have 
some  hopes  from  their  fear  of  shame  upon 
reading  this  in  your  paper>  whkb  I « 
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Tou  to  publish,  if  you  have  any  compassioii 
for  injured  virtue. 

•SYLVIA.' 

•  Mh.  Spectato*,— I  am  the  husband 
of  a  woman  of  niirit,  but  am  fallen  in  love, 
as  they  call  it,  with  a  lady  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, who  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  deserves  her.  I  am  in  a  trust 
relating  to  this  lady's  fortune,  which  makes 
my  concurrence  in  this  matter  necessary; 
but  I  have  so  irresistible  a  rage  and  envy 
rise  in  me  when  1  condder  his  Aiture  hap- 
piness, that  against  all  reason,  e<}uity,  and 
common  justice,  I  am  ever  playing  mean 
tricki  to  suspend  the  nuptials.  I  have  no 
ncnaer  of  hopes  for  myself;  Emilia,  for  so 
a11  call  her,  »  a  woman  of  the  most  strict 
virtue;  her  lover  is  a  gentleman  whom  of 
all  others  I  could  wish  mv  friend;  but  envy 
and  jealousy,  though  placed  so  unjustly, 
waste  my  very  being;  and,  with  the  tor- 
ment and  sense  of  a  demon,  I  am  ever 
curung  what  I  cannot  bat  approve.  I  wish 
it  were  the  banning  of  repentance,  that  I 
ait  down  and  describie  my  present  dis]>osi- 
tion  with  so  hellish  an  aspect:  but  at  pre- 
sent the  destruction  of  these  two  excellent 
penons  would  be  more  welcome  to  me  than 
their  happiness.  Mr.  Spectator,  pray  let 
me  have  a  paper  on  these  terrible  g^round- 
less  suRerines,  and  do  all  you  can  to  ex- 
orcise crowos  who  are  in  some  degree 
possessed  as  I  am.  CANtBAL.' 

'Mr.  Spbctator, — I  have  no  other 
means  but  this  to  express  my  thanks  to  one 
man,  and  my  resentment  ag^nst  another. 
My  circumstances  are  as  follow:  I  have 
been  for  five  years  last  past  courted  by  a 
gentleman  of  greater  fortune  than  I  ought 
to  expect,  as  the  market  for  women  goes. 
You  must,  to  be  sure,  have  observed  people 
who  live  in  that  sort  of  way,  as  all  their 
friends  reckon  it  will  be  a  match,  and  are 
marked  out  by  all  the  world  for  each  other. 
In  this  view  we  have  been  regarded  for 
some  time,  and  I  have  above  these  three 
years  loved  him  tenderly.  As  he  is  very 
careful  of  his  fortune,  I  always  thought  he 
lived  in  a  near  manner,  to  lay  up  what  he 
thought  was  wanting  in  my  fortune  to  make 
up  what  he  might  expect  in  another. 
Within  these  few  months  I  have  observed 
his  carriage  very  much  altered,  and  he 
has  affected  a  certain  air  of  getting  me 
alone,  and  talking  with  a  migh^  prolusion 
of  passionate  words,  how  I  am  not  to  be  re- 
sisted longer,  how  irresistible  his  wishes 
are,  and  the  like.  As  long  as  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  him,  I  could  not  on  such 
occasions  say  downright  to  him,  "  You 
know  you  may  make  me  yours  when  you 
please. "  But  the  other  night  he  with  great 
frankness  and  impudence  explained  to  me, 
that  he  thought  of  me  only  as  a  mistress. 
t  answered  this  declaration  as  it  deserved; 
upon  which  he  only  doubled  the  terms  on' 
which  he  proposed  my  yielding.  When 
my  anger  heightened  upon  him,  he  told  me 


he  was  sorry  he  had  made  so  little  use  of 
the  unguarded  hours  we  had  been  together 
so  remote  from  company;  "as,  indeed," 
continued  he,  "so  we  are  at  present"  I 
flew  from  him  to  a  neighbouring  genUc 
woman's  house,  and  though  her  husband 
was  in  the  room,  threw  myself  on  a  couch, 
and  burst  into  a  passon  of  tears.  My  friend 
desired  her  husband  to  leave  the  room. 
"But,"  said  he,  "ti»ere  is  something  so 
extraordinary  in  this,  that  t  will  partake  in 
the  {fiction;  and  be  it  what  it  will,  she  is 
so  much  your  friend,  she  knows  she  may 
command  what  services  I  can  do  her.'' 
The  man  sat  down  by  me,  and  spoke  so 
like  a  brother,  that  I  told  him  my  whole 
affliction.  He  spoke  of  the  injury  done  me 
with  so  much  indignation,  and  animated  me 
against  the  love  he  said  he  saw  I  had  for 
the  wretch  who  would  have  betrayed  me, 
with  so  much  reason  and  humanity  to  my 
weakness,  that  I  doubt  not  of  my  persever* 
ance.  His  wife  and  he  are  my  comforters, 
and  I  am  under  no  more  restraint  in  thdr 
company  than  if  I  were  alone;  and  I  doubt 
not  out  in  a  small  time  contempt  and  hatred 
will  take  place  of  the  remains  of  auction 
to  a  rascaL  I  am,  sir,  your  afiectionate 
reader,  DORIKDA.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  an  uncle  before  I  knew  my 
nephews  from  my  nieces:  and  now  we  are 
grown  np  to  better  acquaintance,  they  deny 
me  the  respect  they  owe.  One  upbruds 
me  with  being  their  familiar,  anotiier  will 
hardly  be  persuaded  that  I  am  an  uncle,  a 
third  calls  me  little  uncle,  and  a  fourth  tells 
me  there  is  no  duty  at  all  due  to  an  uncle. 
I  have  a  brother-in-law  whose  son  will  win 
all  my  afiiection,  unless  yoo  shall  tlunk  this 
worthy  of  your  cognizance,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  prescribe  some  rules  for  oar 
ratufe  redprocal  behaviour.  It  will  be 
worthy  the  particularity  of  your  genius  to 
lay  down  some  rules  for  his  conduct  who 
was,  as  it  were,  bom  an  old  man;  in  which 
you  will  much  oblige,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant, 

T.  'CORNELIUS  NEPOa' 


Ka  403.]     Thunday,  June  13,  1/13. 

On)  moras  hooinom  nmltonim  vidiC— — 

Btr.  jtrt  PhU  v.  I«t 

Otnmif  mn  be  nw  tlw  manmra. 

When  I  consider  this  great  city  in  its 
several  quarters  and  divisions,  I  look  upoo 
it  as  an  aggregate  of  various  nations  dis- 
tinguished Tram  each  other  by  their  respec- 
tive customs,  manners,  and  interests.  The 
courts  of  two  countries  do  not  so  much  di(- 
fer  from  one  another,  as  the  court  and  city, 
in  their  peculiar  ways  of  life  and  conversa- 
tion. In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  St  James's, 
notwithstanding  they  live  under  the  same 
laws,  and  speak  the  same  language,  are  a 
distinct  people  frtun  those  of  Cbeapudc, 
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who  are  likewise  feittovcd  from  those  of 
the  Temple  on  one  side,  and  those  of 
Smithfiela  on  the  other,  by  several  cli- 
mates and  dep-ees  in  their  way  of  thinking 
and  conretwng  together. 

For  this  reason,  when  any  public  affair 
is  upon  the  anvil,  I  lov^  to  heat  the  reflec- 
tions that  arise  upon  it  in  tne  several  dis^ 
tricts  and  Irishes  of  London  and  West- 
minster, and  to  ramble  up  and  down  a 
whole  day  together,  in  order  to  make  myself 
acquunted  With  the  opinions  of  my  ingenious 
countrynten.  By  this  means  I  know  the 
faces  <n  all  the  principal  politicians  within 
the  bills  of  mortality;  and  as  every  coffee- 
house has  some  particular  statesman  be- 
longing to  it,  who  IS  the  mouth  of  the  street 
Where  he  lives,  1  always  take  care  to  place 
ttiyself  near  hini,  in  order  to  know  his 
judgment  on  the  present  posture  of  affiurs. 
The  last  progress  that  I  made  with  this  in- 
tention was  about  three  months  ago,  when 
we  had  a  current  report  of  the  king  of 
France's  death.  As  I  foresaw  this  would 
)>roduce  a  new  face  of  things  in  Europe, 
and  many  curious  speculations  in  our  Bri- 
tish coffee-houses,  I  was  vety  desirous  to 
learn  the  thoughts  of  our  most  eminent 
])oliticians  on  that  occasion; 

That  I  mieht  begin  as  near  the  fountain- 
head  as  possible,  I  first  of  all  called  in  at  St 
James  s,  where  I  found  the  whole  outward 
hx>m  in  a  buzx  of  politics.  The  specula- 
tions were  but  very  indifferent  towards  the 
floor,  but  grew  finer  as  you  advanced  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  were  so 
Very  much  improved  by  a  knot  of  theoristSi 
Who  sat  in  the  inner  room,  within  the 
feteams  of  the  coffee-pot,  that  1  there  heard 
the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  disposed  of, 
and  all  the  line  of  Bourbon  provided  for  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  afterWai^s  called  in  at  St.  Giles's,  where 
I  saw  a  board  of  French  gentiemen  sitting 
tipon  the  life  and  death  of  their  grand 
monarque.  Those  among  them  who  had 
espoused  the  whig  interest,  very  positively 
ttmrmed,  that  he  departed  this  life  about  a 
M'eek  ance,  and  therefore  proceeded  with- 
out any  further  delay  to  the  release  of  their 
friends  in  the  galleys,  and  to  their  own  re^ 
establishment;  but,  finding  they  could  not 
agi^e  amoi%  theniselves,  I  proceeded  on 
hiV  intended  progress. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Jenny  Man's  I  saw  an 
ttlerte  young  fellow  that  cocked  his  hat 
Upon  a  friend  of  his  who  entered  just  at  the 
same  time  with  myself,  and  accosted  him 
after  the  following  manner:  '  Well,  Jack, 
the  old  prig  is  dead  at  last  Sharp's  the 
Word,  ^ow  or  never,  boy.  Up  to  the  walls 
of  Pans  directly.*  With  sevend  other  deep 
inflections  of  the  same  nature. 

I  met  with  reiT  little  variation  in  the 
politics  between  Cnaring-cross  and  Covent- 
fearden.  And  upon  my  going  into  Will  Sj  1 
found  their  discourse  was  gone  off  from  the 
death  of  the  French  king  to  that  of  mon- 
rieur  Bcnleau,  Racine,  ComeiOe,  and  «eve^ 


ral  other  poets,  wliom  they  regretted  at 
this  occasion,  as  persons  woo  would  havei 
obUged  the  world  with  very  noble  eleeiet 
oh  the  death  of  so  great  a  prince,  and  m 
eminent  a  patron  of  Teaming. 

At  a  cdSiee-house  near  the  Tem]de,  t 
found  a  couple  of  young  gentlemen  engagea 
very  smarUy  in  a  dispute  oh  the  sdcce^HOn 
to  Uie  Spanish  monarchy.  One  of  them 
seemed  to  have' been  retained  as  an  aa^ 
cate  for  the  duke  of  Amou,  the  other  fcf 
his  imperial  majesty.  They  were  both  firf 
reguli^ttg  the  tide  to  that  kingdom  by  the 
statute  law«  of  England;  but  finding  them 
going  out  of  my  depth,  I  passed  forward  to 
St.  Paul's  church-yaid,  where  I  listened 
with  great  attention  to  a  learned  maok  who 
gave  the  company  an  account  of  the  de^ 
plorable  state  of  France  during  the  minmity 
of  the  deceased  king. 

I  then  turned  oa  rav  right  hand  into  FislH 
street,  where  the  ciiief  politician  of  that 
quarter,  upon  hearing  the  news,  (after 
having  taken  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  mini- 
nated  for  some  time^)  'If,'  says  he,  'the 
king  of  France  is  certainly  dead,  we  aha^ 
have  plenty  of  mackerel  this  season:  our 
fishery  will  not  be  disturbed  by  privateers^ 
as  it  has  been  for  these  ten  years  past.*  He 
afterwards  conadered  how  the  death  of 
this  great  man  would  affect  our  pilchard 
and  hy  several  other  remaiks  infiiaed  a 
general  Joy  into  his  whole  audience. 

I  afterwards  entered  a  by-coffee-hoDse« 
that  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  a  narrow 
lane,  where  I  met  with  a  nonjuror,  engaged 
very  warmly  with  a  lace-man  who  was  the 
great  support  of  a  neighbouring  conven-= 
tide.  The  matter  in  debate  was,  whethei' 
thelate  French  king  was  most  like  Augua^ 
tus  Casar  or  Nera  The  controversy  was 
carried  on  with  great  heat  on  both  sidesj 
arid  as  each  of  them  looked  upon  me  very 
frequentiy  during  the  cour'!*.  of  their  de^ 
bate,  I  was  under  some  apprehension  thai 
they  would  appeal  to  me,  and  therefore 
laid  down  my  penny  at  the  bar,  and  made 
the  best  of  my  way  to  Cheapside. 

I  here  gazed  upon  the  agns  for  somti 
time  before  I  found  one  to  my  purposej 
The  first  object  I  met  in  the  conee-room 
was  a  person  who  expressed  a  great  grief 
for  th«  death  of  the  French  king:  but  upon 
explaining  himself,  I  found  his  sorrow  did 
not  arise  from  the  loss  of  the  monarch,  bat 
from  his  having  sold  out  of  the  bank  about 
three  days  before  he  heard  the  news  of  it- 
Upon  which  a  haberdasher,  who  was  tiwi 
oracle  of  the  coffee-house,  and  had  his  cir^ 
cle  of  admirers  about  him,  called  several  to 
witness  that  he  had  declared,  his  opinion 
above  a  week  before,  that  the  French  king 
was  certainly  dead;  to  which  he  added^ 
that,  considering  the  late  advices  We  hao 
received  from  France,  it  was  impossibk! 
that  it  could  be  otherwise.  As  he  was 
laying  these  together,  and  dictating  to  his 
hearers  with  great  authority,  there  came  in 
a  genfltman  irom  Garraway'Sf  who  told  «i 
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that  there  ■vr ere  several  letters  from  France 
just  come  in,  with  advice  that  the  king  was 
in  good  health,  and  was  gone  out  a-hunting 
the  very  morning  the  post  came  away: 
upon  which  the  haberdasher  stole  oflF  tus 
hat  that  hung  upon  a  wooden  peg  by  him, 
and  retired  to  his  shop  with  great  contusion. 
This  inteiiigence  put  a  stop  to  my  travels, 
which  I  had  prosecuted  with  so  much  satis- 
faction; not  being  a  little  pleased  to  hear  so 
many  different  opinions  upon  so  great  an 
event,  and  to  djserve  how  naturaUy  upon 
such  a  piece  of  news  every  one  is  apt  to 
consider  it  with  regard  to  his  particular 
interest  and  advantage.  L. 


Na  404]    Fridat/,  June  13,  1712. 

— Noo  Omni*  ponaqiiu  ommt.—Firf.  KcL  viU.  43. 
Vflth  di  Aient  talenu  ftrm'd,  we  vuioodjr  eieel. 

Nature  does  nothing  in  vain:  the  Creator 
of  the  universe  has  appointed  every  thing  to 
a  certmn  use  and  purpose,  and  determined 
it  to  a  settled  course  and  sphere  of  action, 
from  which  if  it  in  the  least  deviates,  it  be- 
comes unfit  to  answer  those  ends  for  which 
it  was  designed.  In  like  manner  it  is  in  the 
^positions  of  sociiety,  the  civil  economy  is 
formed  in  a  chcdn  as  well  as  the  natural: 
{md  in  either  case  the  breach  but  of  one  link 
puts  the  whole  in  some  disorder.  It  is,  I 
think,  pretty  plain,  that  most  of  the  ab- 
surdity and  ridicule  we  meet  with  in  the 
world,  is  generally  owing  to  the  imperti- 
nent stffectation  of  excelling  in  characters 
men  are  not  fit  for,  and  for  which  nature 
never  designed  them. 

Every  man  has  one  or  more  qualities 
which  may  make  him  usefiil  both  to  him- 
self and  others.  Nature  never  fails  of 
pointing  them  out;  and  while  the  infant 
continues  under  her  guardianship,  she 
brings  him  on  in  his  way,  and  then  offers 
herself  as  a  guide  in  what  remains  of  the 
journey;  if  h'  proceeds  in  that  course  he 
can  hardly  it..scaxTf.  Nature  makes  good 
her  engagements:  for,  as  she  never  pro- 
mises what  she  is  not  able  to  perform,  so 
she  never  fails  of  performing  what  she  pro- 
mises. But  the  misfortune  is,  men  despise 
-what  they  may  be  masters  of,  and  affect 
-what  they  are  not  fit  for;  they  reckon 
themselves  already  possessed  of  what  their 
penius  inclined  them  to,  and  so  bend  all 
their  ambition  to  excel  in  what  is  out  of 
their  reach.  Thus  they  destroy  the  use  of 
their  natural  talents,  in  the  same  manner 
as  covetous  men  do  their  quiet  and  repose: 
they  can  enjoy  no  satisfaction  in  what  they 
have,  because  of  the  absurd  inclination  they 
are  possessed  with  for  what  they  have  not 

Cieanthes  has  good  soise,  a  great  memo- 
ry, and  a  constitution  capable  of  the  closest 
application.  In  a  word,  there  was  no  pro- 
fession in  which  Cieanthes  might  not  have 
made  a  very  good  figure;  but  this  won't 
satisfy  him;  he  takes  up  an  unaccountable 
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fondness  for  the  character  of  a  fine  gentle> 
man;  all  his  thoughts  are  bent  upon  this; 
instead  of  attending  a  dissection,  frequent- 
ing the  courts  of  justice,  or  studying  the 
fathers,  Cieanthes  reads  plays,  dances, 
dresses,  and  spends  his  time  m  drawing- 
rooms;  instead  of  lieing  a  good  lawyer,  di- 
vine, or  physician,  Cieanthes  is  a  downright 
coxcomb,  and  will  remain  to  all  that  know 
him  a  contemptible  example  of  talents  mi»- 
applied.  It  is  to  this  affectation  the  world 
owes  its  whole  race  of  coxcombs.  Nature 
in  her  whole  drama  never  drew  such  a  part; 
she  has  sometimes  made  a  fool,  but  a  cox- 
comb is  always  of  a  man's  own  making,  by 
applying  his  talents  otherwise  than  Nature 
designed,  who  ever  beaj^  a  high  resentment 
for  being  put  out  of  her  course,  and  never 
fidls  of  taking  her  revenge  on  those  that  do 
so.  Opposing  her  tendency  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  man  s  parts  has  tne  same  success 
as  declining  from  her  course  in  the  produc 
tion  of  vegetables,  by  the  assistance  of  art 
and  a  hot-bed.  We  may  possibly  extort  an 
unwilling  plant,  or  an  untimely  salad;  but 
how  weak,  how  tasteless  and  insipid.  Just 
as  insipid  as  the  poetry  (rf  Valeria  Valerio 
had  an  universal  character,  was  genteel, 
had  learning,  thought  justly,  spoke  cor^ 
rectly;  it  was  believed  there  was  nothing 
in  which  Valerio  did  not  excel;  and  it  was 
so  far  true,  that  there  was  but  one;  Valerio 
had  no  genius  for  poetry,  yet  he  is  resolved 
to  be  a  poet;  he  writes  verses,  and  takes 
g^reat  pains  to  convince  the  town  that  Vale- 
rio is  not  that  extraordinary  person  he  was 
taken  for. 

If  men  would  be  content  to  paft  upon 
Nature,  and  assist  her  operations,  wnat 
mighty  effects  might  we  expect!  Tully 
would  not  stand  so  much  alone  in  oratory, 
Virgil  in  poetry,  or  Caesar  in  war.  To 
build  upon  Nature,  is  laying  a  foundation 
upon  a  rock;  every  thing  disposes  itself  into 
order  as  it  were  of  course,  and  the  whol» 
work  is  half  done  as  soon  as  undertaken. 
Cicero's  genius  inclined  him  to  oratory, 
Virgil's  to  follow  the  trsdn  of  the  Muses; 
they  pioudy  obeyed  the  admonition,  and 
were  rewarded.  Had  Virgil  attended  the 
bar,  his  modest  and  ingenuous  virtue  would 
sorely  have  made  bat  a  very  indifferent 
figure;  and  Tully's  dedamatory  inclination 
would  have  been  as  useless  in  poetry.  Na- 
ture, tf  left  to  herself  leads  us  oB  in  the  best 
course,  but  will  do  nothing  by  compulaon 
and  constraint;  and  if  we  are  not  alwurs 
satisfied  to  go  her  way,  we  are  always  the 
greatest  sufferers  by  it. 

Wherever  nature  designs  a  production, 
she  dways  •  disposes  seeds  proper  for  it, 
which  are  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  any  moral  or  intellectnal  ex- 
cellence, as  they  are  to  the  being  and 
growth  of  plants,  and  I  know  not  by  what 
fate  and  foUy  it  is,  that  men  are  taught  not 
to  reckon  him  equally  absurd  that  will  write 
verses  in  sinte  of  Nature,  with  that  gar- 
dener that  should  undertake  to  rais^  a  joo- 
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<}i]3  or  tulip  without  the  help  of  thtir.respec- 
tive  seeds. 

As  there  is  no  eood  or  bad  (juality  that 
does  not  affect  both  sexes,  so  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  but  the  fair  sex  must  have  suf- 
fers by  an  affectation  of  this  nature,  at 
least  as  much  as  the  other.  The  ill  effect 
of  it  is  in  none  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  two 
opposite  characters  of  Cxlia  and  Iras;  Czlia 
has  all  the  charms  of  person,  tojjether  with 
an  abundant  sweetness  of  nature,  but  wants 
wit,  and  has  a  very  ill  vnce;  Iras  is  ugly 
and  un^teel,  but  has  wit  and  good  sense. 
If  Cxlia  would  be  silent,  her  beholders 
would  adore  her;  if  Iras  would  talk,  her 
hearers  would  admire  her;  but  Cxlia's 
tongue  runs  incessantly,  while  Iras  gives 
herself  »lent  airs  and  soft  languors,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  persuade  oneself  that  Cclia 
has  beauty,  and  Iras  wit:  each  neglects  her 
own  excellence,  and  is  ambitious  of  the 
other's  character;  Iras  would  be  thought  to 
6ave  as  much  beauty  as  Cxlia,  and  Cxlia  as 
much  wit  as  Iras. 

The  great  misfortune  of  this  affectation 
is,  that  men  not  only  lose  a  good  qualitv, 
but  also  contract  a  bad  one.  They  not  only 
are  unfit  for  what  they  were  designed,  but 
they  assign  themselves  to  what  they  are 
not  fit  for;  and,  instead  of  making  a  very 
good  figure  one  way,  make  a  very  ridi- 
culous one  .another.  If  Semanthe  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  her  natural  com- 

glexion,  she  might  still  have  been  cele- 
rated  by  the  name  of  the  olive  beauty; 
but  Semanthe  has  taken  up  an  affectation 
to  white  and  red,  and  is  now  (hstinguished 
by  the  character  of  the  lady  that  paints  so 
welL  In  a  word,  could  the  world  be  re- 
formed to  the  obedience  of  that'&med  dic- 
tate, •  Follow  Nature,'  which  the  oracle  of 
Delphos  pronounced  to  Cicero,  when  he 
consulted  what  course  of  studies  he  should 
pursue,  we  should  see  almost  every  man  as 
eminent  in  his  proper  sphere  as  Tully  was 
in  his,  and  should  in  a  very  short  time  find 
impertinence  and  affectation  banished  from 
among  the  women,  and  coxcombs  and  false 
characters  from  among  the  men.  For  my 
part  I  could  never  consider  this  preposter- 
ous repugnancy  to  Nature  any  otherwise, 
than  not  only  as  the  greatest  foll^,  but  also 
one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes,  since  it  is  a 
direct  opposition  to  the  dispontioo  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  (as  Tully  expresses  it)  like 
the  sin  of  the  giants,  an  actual  rebellioD 
against  heaven.  Z, 


Na  405.]    &iturday,  June  14,  iri2. 

Am.  iUai.  i.  479. 

With  hymni  dlTin*  tbs  lojroiu  banquet  «n4f ; 
The  neans  lenfthen'd  till  the  «in  deMenda; 
The  Greeks  reator'd  the  fratefbl  notea  prolong ; 
Apoll*  liatena  and  apiiroTai  the  aong.— P^a. 


1  AM  very  sorry  to  find,  by  the  opera  bills 
for  this  day,  that  we  are  likely  to  lose  the 
greatest  performer  in  dramatic  music  that 
is  now  livmg,  or  that  perhaps  ever  appeared 
up>on  a  stage.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  rea- 
ders that  lam  speaking  of  signior  Nicolini. 
The  town  is  highly  obliged  to  that  excel- 
lent artist,  for  having  shown  us  the  Italian 
music  in  its  perfection,  as  well  as  for  that 
generous  approbation  he  lately  gave  to  an 
opera  of  our  own  country,  in  which  the 
composer  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the 
beauty  of  the  words,  by  following  that  noble 
example,  which  has  been  set  him  by  tiie 
greatest  foreign  masters  in  that  art 

I  could  heartily  wish  there  was  the  same 
application  and  endeavours  to  cultivate  and 
improve  our  church-music  as  have  been 
lately  bestowed  on  that  of  the  stage.  Our 
composers  have  one  very  great  indtement 
to  it.  They  are  sure  to  meet  with  excel- 
lent words,  and  at  the  same  time  a  wonder- 
ful variety  of  them.  There  is  no  pasaoa 
that  is  not  finely  expressed  in  those  parts 
of  the  inspired  writings,  which  are  proper 
for  divine  songs  and  anthems. 

There  is  a  certain  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence in  the  phrases  of  our  European  lan- 
guages, when  they  are  compared  with  the 
oriental  forms  of  speech;  and  it  happens 
very  luckily,  that  the  Hebrew  idioms  nm 
into  the  English  tongue  with  a  particular 
grace  and  beauty.  Our  langiu^  has  re- 
ceived innumerable  elegances  ana  improve- 
ments, ftxim  that  infiiaon  of  Hebraisms, 
which  are  derived  to  it  out  of  the  poetical 
passages  in  holy  writ.  They  give  a  force 
and  energy  to  our  expression,  warm  and  aiu- 
mate  our  language,  and  convey  our  thoughts 
in  more  ardent  and  intense  phrases,  Uian 
any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  own 
tongue.  There  is  something  so  pathetic  in 
t^s  kind  of  diction,  that  it  often  sets  the 
mind  in  a  flame,  and  makes  our  hearts  bam 
within  us.  How  cold  and  dead  does  a 
prayer  appear,  that  is  composed  in  the 
most  elegant  and  polite  forms  of  speech, 
which  are  natural  to  our  tongue,  when  it  is 
not  heightened  by  that  solemnity  of  phrase 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  sacrea  writ- 
ings! It  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients, that  if  the  gods  were  to  ^k  with 
men,  they  would  certainly  speak  in  Plato's 
style;  but  I  think  we  may  say  with  justice, 
tlukt  when  mortals  converse  with  their  Cre- 
ator, they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  style 
as  in  that  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

If  any  one  would  judge  of  the  beauties  of 
poetry  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  divine 
writings,  and  examine  how  kindly  the  He- 
brew manners  of  speech  mix  and  incorpo- 
rate with  the  English  language;  after  havinr 
perused  the  book  of  Pssums;  let  him  read 
a  literal  translati(»  of  Horace  or  Pindar. 
He  will  find  in  these  two  last  such  an  iJ>- 
surdity  and  confiision  of  style,  with  such  m 
comparative  poverty  of  imagination,  as  wiQ 
make  him  very  sensible  of  what  I  have  been 
here  advancing. 
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Since  ve  have  therefore  such  a  treasury 
of  words,  so  beaudfol  in  themselves,  and  so 
proper  for  the  airs  hf  music,  I  cannot  but 
wonder  that  persons  of  distinction  should 
give  so  little  attention  and  encouragement 
to  that  kind  of  music,  which  would  have  its 
foundation  in  reason,  and  which  would  im- 
prove our  virtue  in  proportion  as  it  raises 
our  delight.  The  passions  that  are  excited 
by  ordinary  compositions  generally  flow 
from  such  silly  and  absurd  occasions,  that  a 
man  is  ashamed  to  reflect  upon  them  se- 
riously; but  the  fear,  the  love,  the  sorrow, 
the  indignation,  that  are  awakened  in  the 
mind  by  hymns  and  anthems,  make  the 
heart  better,  and  proceed  from  such  causes 
as  are  altogether  reasonable  and  praisewor- 
thy. Pleasure  and  duty  ^  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  greater  our  satisfaction  is,  tiie 
greater  is  our  religion. 

Mudc  among  those  who  are  styled  the 
chosen  people  was  a  religious  art  The 
songs  oiSion,  which  we.have  reason  to  be- 
lieve were  in  high  repute  among  the  courts 
of  the  eastern  monarchs,  were  nothing  else 
but  psalms  and  pieces  of  poetry  that  adored 
or  celebrated  the  Supreme  feeing.  The 
greatest  conqueror  in  the  holy  nation,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics,  did 
not  only  compose  the  words  of  his  divine 
odes,  but  generally  set  them  to  music  him- 
self: after  which,  his  works,  though  they 
■were  consecrated  to  the  tabernacle,  oecame 
the  national  entertainment,  as  well  as  the 
devotion  of  the  people. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  a  re- 
ligious worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus, 
"Which  was  nothing  else  out  a  hymn  to  a 
deity.  As  luxury  and  voluptuousness  pre- 
vafled over  innocence  and  religion,  this  form 
of  worship  degenerated  into  tragedies;  in 
•which  however  the  chorus  so  far  remem- 
bered its  first  ofBce,  as  to  brand  every  thing 
that  was  vicious,  and  recommend  every 
thing  that  was  laudable,  to  intercede  witti 
heaven  for  the  innocent,  and  to  implore  its 
vengeance  on  the  people. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  intimate  to  us  how 
this  art  should  be  applied,  when  they  re- 
present the  Muses  as  surrounding  Jupiter, 
and  warbling  their  hymns  about  his  throne. 
I  might  show,  from  innumerable  passages 
in  ancient  writers,  not  only  that  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  were  made  use  of  in 
their  religions  worship,  but  that  their  most 
fevourite  diversions  were  filled  with  songs 
and  hymns  to  their  respective  deities.  Had 
■we  frequent  entertainments  of  this  nature 
among  us,  they  would  not  a  little  purify 
and  exalt  our  pasrions,  give  our  thoughts  a 
proper  turn,  and  cherish  those  divine  im- 
pulses in  the  soul,  which  every  one  feels 
that  has  not  stifled  them  by  sensual  and 
immoral  pleasures. 

Music,  when  thus  applied,  raises  noble 
hints  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  fills  it 
■with  great  conceptions.  It  strengthens  de- 
votion, and  advances  praise  into  rapture, 
lengthens  out  every  act  of  worship,  and 


produces  more  lasting  and  permanent  im 
pressions  in  the  mind,  than  those  which  ac- 
company any  transient  form  of  words  that 
are  uttered  in  the  ordinary  method  of  reli- 
gious -worship.  O. 


Na  406.]    Monday,  June  16,  1712. 

Hoc  Mndia  adoleMenttnn  aiunt,  RnKtutem,  oblee- 
taut,  aeeundai  i««  ornant,  advenii  •alBtium  et  perfli- 
ginm  pmbent;  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  foria; 
pemoctanl  nobiscum,  peregrinatur,  rueticantur.— 7Ul 

Theae  atudiaa  nouiifh  youth ;  delight  old  age ;  are  ths 
ornament  of  prosperity;  the  solacement  and  the  refUgv 
of  adTernty  ;tliey  are  delectable  at  home,  and  not  hur- 
denaome  abroad ;  they  gladden  lu  at  nighta,  and  on  our 
journeys,  and  in  the  country. 

The  foHo-wing  letters  bear  a  pleasing 
image  of  the  joys  and  satisfactions  of  a  pri- 
vate life.  The  first  is  from  a  gentieman  to 
a  friend,  for  whom  he  has  a  very  great  re- 
spect, and  to  whom  he  communicates  the 
satisfaction  he  takes  in  retirement;the  other 
is  a  letter  to  me,  occasioned  by  an  ode  writ- 
ten by  my  Lapland  lover:  this  correspon- 
dent IS  so  kind  as  to  translate  another  oS 
SchefFer's  songs  in  a  very  agreeable  man- 
ner. I  publish  them  together,  that  the 
young  and  old  may  find  something  in  the 
same  paper  which  may  be  suitable  to  their 
respective  tastes  in  solitude;  for  I  know  no 
fault  in  the  description  of  ardent  desires, 
provided  they  are  honourable. 

•  Dear  Sir, — ^You  have  obliged  me  ^irith 
a  very  kind  letter;  by  "which  I  find  you 
shift  the  scene  of  your  life  from  the  town 
to  the  country,  and  enjoy  that  mixed 
state,  which  wise  men  both  delight  in  and 
are  qualified  for.  Methinfcs  most  of  the  phi- 
losophers and  moralists  have  run  too  much 
into  extremes  in  praising  entirely  either  so- 
litude or  public  life;  in  the  former,  men  ge- 
nerally grow  useless  by  too  much  rest;  and, 
in  the  latter,  are  destroyed  by  too  much 
precipitation;  as  waters  lying  still  putrify 
and  are  good  for  nothing;  and  running  vio- 
lendy  on,  do  but  the  more  mischief  in  their 
passage  to  others,  and  are  swallowed  up  and 
lost  the  sooner  themselves.  Those  who, 
like  you,  can  make  themselves  useful  to  all 
states,  ^ould  be  like  gentie  streams,  that 
not  <mly  glide  through  lonely  vales  and  fo- 
rests, amidst  the  flocks  and  shepherds,  but 
visit  populous  towns  in  their  course,  and  are 
at  once  of  ornament  and  service  to  them. 
But  there  is  another  sort  of  people  who  seem 
designed  for  solitude,  those  I  mean  who 
have  more  to  hide  than  to  show.  As  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  one  of  those  whom  Se- 
neca says,  '  Tarn  umbratiUa  sunt,  ut  fiu^ 
tent  in  turbido  esse  quiegvid  in  luce  e$l.' 
Some  men  like  pictures,  are  fitter  for  a  cor- 
ner thai  a  full  light;  and  I  believe  such  as 
have  a  natural  bent  to  soUtude  are  Uke  wa- 
ters, which  may  be  forced  into  fountains, 
and,  exalted  to  a  great  height,  may  make  a 
much  nobler  figure,  and  a  much  louder 
noise,  bat  after  all  run  more  smoothly 
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equally,  and  plentifiiUy  in  didr  own  natural 
course  upon  the  g;round.  The  con«dera- 
tion  of  this  would  make  me  very  well  con- 
tented with  the  possession  only  oT  that  quiet 
which  Cowley  calls  the  companion  of  ob- 
scurity; but  whoever  has  the  muses  too  for 
hi*  companions  can  never  be  idle  enough  to 
be  uneasy.  Thus,  rir,  you  see  I  would 
flatter  mjself  into  a  good  opinion  of  my  own 
way  of  kving:  Plutarch  just  now  tola  me, 
that  it  is  in  human  life  as  in  a  game  at  ta- 
bles: one  may  wish  he  had  the  nighest  cast; 
but,  if  his  chance  be  otherwise,  he  is  even 
to  play  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and  make  the 
best  of  it.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and 
most  humble  servant.' 

•Mh.  Spectator, — ^The  town  bong  so 
well  pleased  with  the  fine  picture  of  artless 
love,  which  nature  inspired  the  Laplander 
to  paint  in  the  ode  you  latelr  printed,  we 
were  in  hopes  that  uie  ingenious  translator 
would  have  obliged  it  with  the  other  also 
which  Scheffer  has  given  us:  but  since  he 
has  not,  a  much  inferior  hand  has  ventured 
to  send  you  this. 

'It  is  a  custom  with  the  northern  lovers 
to  divert  themselves  with  a  song,  wlulst 
they  journey  through  the  fenny  moors  to 
pay  a  visit  to  their  mistresses.  'This  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  lover  to  his  nan-deer,  which 
is  the  creature  that  in  that  country  supplies 
the  want  of  horses.  The  circumstances 
which  succesavely  present  themselves  to 
him  in  his  way,  are,  1  believe  you  wiU  think, 
naturallv  interwoven.  The  anxiety  of  ab- 
sence, tne  gloominess  of  the  roads,  and  his 
resolution  of  frequenting  only  those,  ance 
those  (Mily  can  carry  him  to  the  object  of  his 
desires;  the  dissatisfaction  he  expresses 
even  at  the  greatest  swiftness  with  which 
be  is  carried,  and  his  joyful  surprise  at  an 
unexpected  sight  of  his  mistress  as  she  is 
bathing,  seem  beautifully  described  in  the 
original. 

'If  those  pretty  images  of  rural  nature 
are  lost  in  the  imitation,  yet  possibly  you 
may  think  fit  to  let  this  supply  the  place  of 
a  lon^  letter,  when  want  of  leisure,  or  indis- 
position for  writing,  will  not  permit  our  be- 
ing entertained  by  your  own  hand.  I  pro- 
pose such  a  time,  because,  though  it  is 
natural  to  have  a  fondness  for  what  one  does 
oneself,  yet,  I  assure  you,  I  would  not  have 
any  thing  of  mine  displatse  a  sing^  line  of 
yours. 

L 

"Ruta,  my  rain-deer,  ■nd  let  ne  nimblrfo 
Out  em'roiii  Journey  throiuh  thiidreuirwuM; 

Bute,  my  reln-deerl  11111,  •tiU  thoa  trt  too  flow, 
Imfetuoo*  lorn  demand*  Um  UfbliUaCi  haite. 

n. 

"  Arooad  m  ftr  Oa  rariqr  moon  ue  epnad : 
Oooa  wUI  tbe  Min  witbdraw  Ui  ebeerfU  rar : 

DirkUa*  ud  tli-d  w«  elwll  tbe  nardw  tread. 
No  lay  anmnf  to  cbeat  the  tedious  way. 

m. 

"Tin  wafiylenctb  of  these  nnloyoiiimoore    - 
Does  all  the  llow'ry  meadows'  pride  ezeel ; 

Ttaroafh  tbeee  I  fly  to  her  my  soul  adores ; 
Te  flow'nr  Baadowe,  onpiy  piidc,  IhrawvU. 


IV. 


"  Bad)  moment  fton  tbe  cbamier  Tm  oaaSa'd, 
My  breast  is  tortur'd  with  impatient  flres ; 

Vly,  my  rein-deer,  fly  swifter  tlian  tlw  wind, 
Tbj  tardy  feet  winf  with  my  Bocedesint. 

V. 
■*  Oar  pleasinf  toil  will  then  be  soon  oVrpaid, 

And  thou,  in  wonder  lost,  sbalt  view  ray  QUr; 
Admire  eacb  ibature  of  the  lovely  maid. 

Bar  artless  charms,  lier  Uoom,  her  spriffct^  air. 

VI. 
"But  lol  with  fraeeftil  motion  there  she  swiiai, 

GenUy  remonnf  each  ambitious  wave ; 
Hie  crowding  waTes  transported  clasp  her  limba ; 

When,  when,  oh  I  when  shall  I  socb  fteedoms  lm*e ! 

VIL 
"  In  vain,  n  eavions  streams,  so  fkst  ye  flow, 

To  hide  her  from  her  lover's  ardenl^faxe ; 
From  every  touch  you  more  traniparentgrow. 

And  all  reveal'd  the  beaateoos  wanton  ptaja." 


Na  407.]     Tueiday,  June  17,  IMS. 


— — — ^—  abeit  ftenadi*  (ratia  dictia. 

OM.  Mil  Ub.  xiii.  IfT. 

Bloqoant  words  a  {raceflil  manner  want.         T. 

Most  fordgn  writers,  who  have  given 
any  character  of  the  English  nation,  what- 
ever vices  they  ascribe  to  it,  allow,  in  ge- 
neral, that  the  people  are  naturally  mo- 
dest. It  proceeds,  pertiaps,  from  this  our 
national  virtue,  that  our  orators  are  observed 
to  make  use  of  less  g^ture  or  action  than 
those  of  other  countries.  Our  preachers 
stand  stock  still  in  the  pulpit,  ana  will  not 
so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off  tbe  best 
sermcm  in  the  world.  We  meet  with  the 
same  speaking  statues  at  our  bars,  and  in 
all  public  places  of  debate.  Our  words 
flow  from  us  in  a  smooth  continued  stream, 
without  those  strainings  of  the  voice,  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  and  maj»ty  of  the  hand, 
which  are  so  much  celebrated  in  the  ora- 
tors of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  can  talk  of 
life  and  death  in  cold  blood,  and  keep  oar 
temper  in  a  discourse  which  turns  upon 
eveiy  thing  that  is  dear  to  us.  Though  our 
zeal  breaks  out  in  the  finest  tropes  and 
figures,  it  is  not  able  to  stir  a  limb  a!ooat  us. 
I  nave  heard  it  observed  more  than  once,  by 
those  who  have  seen  Italy,  that  an  imtra- 
veiled  Enelishman  cannot  relish  all  the 
beauties  of  Italian  pictures,  because  the  pos- 
tures which  are  expressed  in  them  are  otoi 
such  as  are  peculiar  to  that  coontrv.  One 
who  has  not  seen  an  Italian  in  the  pulirit,  will 
not  know  what  to  make  o£  that  ntAtle  ges- 
ture in  Raphael's  jricture  of  St.  Paul's 
preaching  at  Athens,  where  the  apostle  is 
represented  as  lifting  up  both  his  arms,  and 
pouring  out  the  thunder  of  his  rhetoric 
amidst  an  audience  of  pagan  philosophers. 

It  is  certain  that  proper  gestures  and  ve 
hement  exertions  of  the  voice  cannot  be  too 
much  studied  by  a  public  orator.  They  are 
a  kind  of  comment  to  what  he  utters,  and 
enforce  every  thing  he  says,  with  weak 
hearers,  better  than  the  strongest  aivmnent 
he  can  make  use  o£  They  keep  Sie  «n- 
dience  awake,  and  fix  their  attention  to  what 
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js  delivered  to  them,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  show  the  speaker  is  in  earnest,  and  af- 
fected lumself  with  what  he  so  pasaonately 
recommends  to  others.  Violent  gesture  and 
vociferation  naturally  shake  the  hearts  of 
the  i|^orant,  and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of 
religious  horror.  Nothing  is  more  frequent 
than  to  sec  women  weep  and  tremUe  at  the 
sight  of  a  moving  preacher,  though  he  is 
placed  quite  out  of  their  hearing;  as  in 
England  we  very  frequently  sec  people 
lolled  to  sleep,  with  solid  and  elaoorate 
discourses  of  piety,  who  would  be  warmed 
and  transported  out  of  themselves  by  the 
bellowing  and  distortions  of  enthusiasm. 

If  nonsense,  when  accompanied  with  sttch 
an  emotion  <a  voice  and  body,  has  such  an 
influence  on  men's  minds,  what  might  we 
not  expect  from  many  of  those  admirable 
discourses  which  are  printed  in  our  tongue, 
were  they  delivered  with  a  becoming  fer- 
Tour,  ana  with  the  most  agreeable  graces 
of  vdce  and  gesture ! 

We  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  orator 
very  much  impaired  his  health  by  the  late- 
rum  eonteruio,  the  vehemence  of  action, 
■with  which  he  used  to  deliver  himself.  The 
Greek  orator  was  likewise  so  very  famous 
for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that  one  of 
his  ant^onists,  whom  he  had  banished  from 
Athens,  reading  over  the  oration  which  had 
procured  his  banishment,  and  seeing  his 
niends  admire  it,  could  not  forbear  aSung 
them,  if  they  were  so  much  affected  by  the 
bare  reading  of  it,  how  much  more  they 
would  have  oeen  alarmed,  had  they  heard 
him  actually  throwing  out  such  a  storm  of 
dioquence.* 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  compari- 
son of  these  two  great  men,  does  an  orator 
often  make  at  the  British  bar,  holding  up 
his  head  with  the  most  insipid  serenity,  and 
stroking  the  sides  of  a  long  wig  that  reaches 
down  to  his  middle !  The  truth  of  it  is,  there 
b  often  nothingmore  ridiculous  than  the 
gestures  of  an  English  speaker:  you  see 
aome  of  them  running  their  hands  into  their 
pockets  as  far  as  ever  they  can  thrust  them, 
and  others  looking  with  great  attention  on  a 
piece  of  paper  that  has  nothing  written  on 
It;  you  may  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician 
turning  his  hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it 
into  several  different  cocks,  examining  some- 
times the  lining  of  it,  and  sometimes  the 
button,  during  the  whole  coorse  of  his 
harangue.  A  deaf  man  would  think  h<i  was 
cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is 
talking  of  the  fate  of  the  British  nation.  I 
remember,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and 
used  to  frequent  Westminster-hall,  there 
was  a  counsellor  who  never  pleaded  with- 
out a  piece  of  pack-thread  in  his  hand, 
which  he  used  to  twist  about  a  thumb  or  a 
finger  all  the  while  he  was  speaking;  the 
Wi^  of  those  days  used  to  call  it  'the 
thread  of  his  discourse,'  for  he  was  unable 
to  utter  a  word  without  it  One  of  his 
clients,  who  was  more  merry  than  wise, 


stole  it  from  him  one  day  hi  the  midst  of  his 
pleadmg;  but  he  had  better  have  let  it 
alone,  for  he  lost  his  cause  by  his  jest 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to 
be  a  dumb  man|  and  therefore  may  be 
thought  a  very  improper  person  to  give 
rules  for  oratory;  but  I  beheve  every  one 
will  agree  with  me  in  this,  that  we  ought 
either  to  lay  aade  all  kinds  of  gesture 
(which  seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  ge- 
nius of  our  nation,)  or  at  least  to  make  use 
of  such  only  as  are  graceftil  and  expresdve. 


Na  408.]     Wednetday,  June  18,  1713. 

Daeet  ■flbctu*  anlmi  naqne  w  nlmiam  eri(en,  nae 
mbjaoen,  Krviliter.— TVO.  di  nnikiu. 

TBe  aflbetioiu  of  tbe  beait  aoAX  not  to  be  loo  modi 
iadolfed,  nor  wrrikly  depnaMoT 

♦Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  always  been 
a  very  great  lover  of  your  speculations,  as 
well  in  regard  to  the  subject  as  to  your  man- 
ner of  treating  it  Human  nature  I  always 
thought  the  most  usefiil  object  of  human 
reason;  and  to  make  the  consideration  of  it 
pleasant  and  entertaining,  I  always  thought 
the  best  employment  of  human  wit:  other 
parts  of  philosophy  may  perhaps  make  us 
wiser,  but  this  not  only  answers  that  end, 
but  makes  us  better  toa  Hence  it  was  that 
the  oracle  pronounced  Socrates  the  wisest 
of  aU  men  living,  because  he  ju^ciously 
made  choice  of  human  nature  for  the  object 
c^  his  thoughts;  an  inquiry  into  which,  as 
much  exceeds  all  other  learning,  as  it  is  of 
more  consequence  to  adjust  the  true  nature 
and  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  than  to 
settie  the  distances  cf  the  planets,  and  com- 
pute the  time  of  their  circumvolutions. 

'  One  good  effert  that  will  immediately 
arise  from  a  near  observation  of  human 
nature,  is,  that  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at 
those  actions  which  men  are  used  to  reckon 
whoHy  imaccoontaWe;  ft>r,  as  nothmg  is 
produced  without  ft  cause,  so  by  observing 
the  nature  and  course  of  the  pasaons,  we 
shall  be  abl«  to  trace  every  action  from  its 
first  conc<fption  to  its  death.  We^hall  no 
more  »imire  at  the  proceedings  of  Catiline 
or  Ttberius,  when  we  know  the  one  was 
seated  by  a  cruel  jealousy,  the  other  by 
a  furious  ambition:  tor  the  actions  of  men 
follow  their  passions  as  naturally  as  light 
does  heat  or  as  any  other  effect  flows  from  its 
cause;  reason  must  be  employed  in  adjust- 
ing the  passions,  but  they  must  ever  remain 
the  principles  (rf  action. 

'  The  strange  and  absurd  variety  that  is 
so  apparent  in  men's  actions,  shows  plainly 
they  can  never  proceed  immediately  from 
reason;  so  pure  a  fountain  emits  no  such 
troubled  waters :  they  must  necessarily  arise 
from  the  passions,  which  are  to  the  mind  as 
the  winds  to  a  ship;  they  can  only  move  it. 
and  they  too  often  destroy  it:  if  fair  ana 
gentie,  they  guide  it  into  the  harbour;  if 
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contrary  and  farioos,  tbey  overset  it  in  the 
waves.  In  the  same  manner  is  the  mind 
assisted  or  endangered  by  the  passions ; 
reason  must  then  take  the  place  of  pilot, 
and  can  never  {tol  of  securing  her  charge 
if  she  be  not  wanting  to  herself.  The 
strength  of  the  passions  will  never  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  excuse  for  complying  with 
them:  they  were  designed  for  subjection; 
and  if  a  man  suffers  them  to  get  the  upper 
hand,  he  then  betrays  the  liberty  rf  his  own 
souL 

_  'As  nature  has  framed  the  several  spe- 
des  of  bdng  as  it  were  in  a  chain,  so  man 
seems  to  be  plac^  as  the  middle  link  be- 
tween angels  and  brutes.  Hence  he  pai^ 
tici]mtes  Doth  of  flesh  and  spirit  by  an 
admirable  tie,  which  in  him  occasions  per- 
petual war  of  passions;  and  as  man  inclines 
to  the  angefic  or  brute  part  of  his  constitu- 
tion, he  is  then  denominated  good  or  bad, 
virtuous  or  wicked;  if  love,  mercy,  and 
good-nature  prevail,  they  sprak  him  of  the 
angel:  if  hatred,  cruelty,  and  envy  pre- 
dominate, they  declare  nis  kindred  to  the 
brute.  Hence  it  was  that  some  of  the  an- 
oents  imagined,  that  as  men  in  this  life 
inclined  more  to  the  angel  or  the  brute,  so, 
after  their  death,  they  should  transmigrate 
into  the  one  or  the  other;  and  it  would 
be  no  unpleasant  notion  to  consider  the 
several  species  of  brutes,  into  which  we 
may  imagine  that  tyrants,  misers,  the 
proud,  malidous,  and  ill-natured,  might  be 
changed. 

'As  a  ccmsequence  of  this  original,  all 
passions  are  in  all  men,  but  appear  not  in 
all;  coocdtution,  education,  custom  of  the 
country,  reason,  and  the  like  causes,  may 
improve  or  abate  the  strength  of  them ; 
but  still  the  seeds  remain,  which  are  ever 
ready  to  sprout  forth  upon  the  least  en- 
couragement. I  have  heard  a  story  of  a 
good  religious  m»n,  who  having  been  bred 
with  the  milk  of  a  goat,  was  very  modest 
in  public,  by  a  carehJ  reflection  he  made 
on  his  actions;  but  he  frequently  had  an 
hour  in  secret,  wherein  ht  had  nis  frisks 
and  capers;  and  if  we  had  ai.  opportunity 
of  examining  the  retirement  of  u^,  strictest 
philosophers,  no  doubt  but  we  shoaid  find 
perpetual  returns  of  those  passions  ttny  so 
artfuUv  conceal  from  the  public.  I  remeia- 
ber  Machiavel  observes,  that  every  state 
should  entertain  a  perpetual  jealousy  of  its 
aeighHours,  that  so  it  should  never  be  un- 
provided when  an  emergency  happens;  in 
like  manner  should  reason  l>ie  perpetually 
on  its  guard  against  the  passions,  and  never 
suffer  them  to  carry  on  any  design  that  may 
be  destructive  of  its  security:  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  careful  that  it  do  not 
so  far  break  their  strength  as  to  render 
them  contemptible,  and  consequently  itself 
unguarded. 

■  The  understanding,  being  of  itself  too 
•Sow  and  lazy  to  exert  itself  into  action,  it 

s  necessary  it  should  be  put  in  motion  by 


the  genUe  gales  of  the  passions,  which  may 
preserve  it  from  stagnating  and  corruption; 
for  they  are  necessary  to  the  health  of  the 
mind,  as  the  circulation  of  the  animal  spi- 
rits is  to  the  health  of  the  body:  they  keep 
it  in  life,  and  strength,  and  vigour;  nor  is  it 
possible  for  the  mind  to  perform  its  offices 
without  their  assistance.  These  motions  are 
pvea  us  with  our  being;  they  are  littie  sjm-  . 
rits  that  are  bom  and  die  with  us;  to  some 
they  are  mild,  easy,  and  gentie;  to  others, 
wayward  and  unruly,  yet  never  too  strcoK 
for  the  rdns  of  reascsi  and  the  guidance  dt 
judgment 

'We  may  generally  observe  a  pretty  nice 
proportion  brtween  the  strength  of  reason 
and  passion;  the  greatest  geniuses  have 
commonly  the  strongest  affections,  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  weaker  understanding's 
have  generally  the  weaker  passions;  and  it 
is  fit  the  fury  of  the  coursers  should  not  be 
too  great  for  the  strength  of  the  charioteer. 
Young  men,  whose  passions  are  not  a  little 
unruly,  give  small  hopes  of  their  ever  being 
connaerable:  the  fir^  of  youth  will  of  coarse 
abate,  and  is  a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  that 
mends  every  day;  but,  surely,  unless  a  man 
has  fire  in  nis  youth,  he  can  hardly  have 
warmth  in  old  age.  We  must  therefore  be 
very  cautious,  lest,  while  we  thjnk  to  re- 
gulate the  passions,  we  should  quite  extin- 
guish them,  which  is  putting  out  the  light 
of  the  soul;  for  to  be  without  passion,  or  to 
be  hurried '  away  with  it,  makes  a  man 
equally  blind.  The  extraordinary  severity 
used  in  most  of  our  schools  has  this  fatal 
effect,  it  breaks  the  spring  dP  the  mind,  and 
most  certainly  destroys  more  good  eeniuses 
than  it  can  possibly  improve.  Ana  surely 
it  is  a  mighty  mistake  that  the  passions 
should  be  so  entirely  subdued:  for  little  ir- 
regularities are  sometimes  not  only  to  be 
borne  with,  but  to  be  cultivated  too,  since 
they  are  frequentiy  attended  with  the' 
greatest  perfections.  All  |;reat  geniuses 
have  faults  mixed  with  their  virtues,  and 
resemble  the  flaming  bush  which  has 
thorns  amongst  lights. 

'Since,  therefore,  the  pasnons  are  the 
principles  of  human  actions,  we  must  endea 
vour  to  manage  them  so  as  to  retain  their 
vigour,  yet  keep  them  under  strict  com- 
mand; we  must  govern  them  rather  like 
free  subjects  than  slaves,  lest,  while  we  in- 
ttod  to  make  them  obedient,  they  become 
abjeiA.  and  unfit  for  those  great  purposes 
to  which  they  were  designed.  For  my  part, 
I  must  confus  I  could  never  have  any  re- 
gard to  that  Sect  of  philosophers  who  so 
much  insisted  upon  an  absolute  indifference 
and  vacancy  from  all  passion;  for  it  seems 
to  me  a  thmg  very  inconsistent,  for  a  man 
to  divest  himself  w  humanity  in  order  to 
acquire  tranquillity  of  mind;  and  to  eradi- 
cate the  very  principles  of  action,  because 
it  is  possible  tney  may  produce  ill  effects. 
I  am,  at,  your  anectionate  admirer, 

z.  "T.a* 
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Miu»o  contiii(era  euncta  lepore. 

Xwr^Lib.  i.  933. 
To  grace  wch  mibjeet  with  eaUT'Binf  wit. 

Ghatian  veiy  often  recominends  fine 
taste  as  the  utmost  x>eTfecttoa  of  an  accom- 
plished man. 

As  this  word  arises  very  often  in  convei^ 
sation,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  ^- 
count  of  it,  and  to  lay  down  rules  how  we 
may  know  whether  we  are  possessed  of  it, 
and  how  we  may  acquire  that  fine  taste  of 
writine,  which  is  so  much  talked  of  among 
the  poUte  world. 

Most  languages  make  use  of  this  meta- 
phor, to  express  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
which  distinguishes  all  the  most  concealed 
faults  and  nicest  perfections  in  writing.  We 
may  be  sure  this  metaphor  would  not  have 
been  so  general  in  all  tongues,  had  there 
not  been  a  very  great  conformity  between 
tiiat  mental  taste,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  and  that  senative  taste  which 
gjves  us  a  relish  of  every  different  flavour 
that  affects  the  palate.  Accordingly  we 
find  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  refine- 
ment in  the  intellectual  facul^  as  in  the 
sense,  which  is  marked  out  by  this  common 
denomination. 

I  knew  a  person  who  possessed  the  one 
in  so  great  a  perfection,  that,  after  having 
tasted  ten  different  kinds  of  tea,  he  would 
distinguish,  without  seeing  the  colour  of  it, 
fte  particular  sort  which  was  offered  him; 
and  not  only  so,  but  any  two  sorts  of  them 
that  were  mixed  together  in  an  equal  pro- 
portion; nay,  he  has  carried  the  experi- 
ment 90  far,  as,  upon  tasting  the  composition 
of  three  different  sorts,  to  name  the  parcels 
from  whence  the  three  several  ingredients 
were  taken.  A  man  of  fine  taate  in  writing 
will  discern,  after  the  same  manner,  not 
|only  the  general  beauties  and  imperfectionsj 
nf  an  author,  but  discover  the  several  ways! 
pf  thinking  and  expresring  himself,  which' 
Jdiverafy  him  from  all  other  authors,  with 
/the  several  foreign  infusions  of  thought  and 
/language,  and  the  particular  autiiors  fromi 
whom  they  were  borrowed.  I 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is 
generally  meant  by  a  fine  taste  in  writing, 
and  shown  the  propriety  of  the  metaphor 
which  is  used  on  this  occasion,  I  think  I 
may  define  it  to  be  *  that  faculty  of  the  soul 
which  discerns  the  beauties  of  an  author 
with  pleasure,  and  the  imperfections  with 
didike. '  If  a  man  would  know  whether  he 
is  possessed  of  this  feculty,  I  would  have 
him  read  over  the  celebrated  works  of  an- 
tiquity, which  have  stood  the  test  of  so 
many  different  ages  and  countries,  or  those 
works  among  the  modems  which  have  the 
sanction  of  tne  politer  part  of  our  contem- 
poraries. If,  upon  the  perusal  of  such  writ- 
mgs,  he  does  not  find  himself  delighted  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  or  if,  upon  read- 
ing the  admired  passages  in  such  authors, 
he  finds  a  fnii^r^ai  and  indifference  in  his 


thoughts,  he  ought  to  cmclude,  not  (as  is 
too  usual  among  tasteless  readers,)  that  the 
author  wants  those  perfections  which  have 
been  admired  in  him,  but  that  he  himself 
wants  the  faculty  of  discovering  them. 

He  should,  in  the  second  place,  be  very 
careful  to  observe,  whether  he  tastes  the 
distinguishing  perfections,  or,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  caJA  them  so,  the  specific  qualities 
of  the  author  whom  he  peruses;  whether 
he  is  particularly  pleased  with  Livy,  for 
his  manner  of  telling  a  story,  with  Sallust, 
for  entering  into  those  internal  principles 
of  action  which  arise  from  the  diaracters 
and  manners  of  the  person  he  describes, 
or,  with  Tacitus,  for  displaying  those  out- 
ward motives  of  safety  and  mterest  which 
gave  birth  to  the  whole  series  of  transac- 
tions which  he  relates. 

He  may  likewise  conader  how  differently- 
he  is  affected  by  the  same  thought  which 
presents  itself  in  a  great  writer,  from  what 
he  is  when  he  fiinds  it  delivered  by  a  per^ 
son  of  an  ordinary  genius;  for  there  is  as 
much  difference  in  apprehending  a  thought 
dothed  in  Cicero's  langua^,  and  that  <tt  a 
common  author,  as  in  seemg  an  object  by 
the  light  rf  a  taper,  orbythe  light  of  the  sun. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  acquirement  of  such  a  taste  as  that  I 
am  here  speaking  of.  The  faculty  must  ia 
some  degree  be  Dom  with  us;  and  it  verf;' 
often  happens,  that  those  who  have  othejr 
qualities  in  perfection  are  wholly  void  of 
Uiis.  One  <M  the  most  eminent  mathema- 
ticians of  the  age  has  assured  me,  that  the 
greatest  pleasure  he  took  in  reading  Virml 
was  in  examining  .ffineas's  voyage  by  the 
map;  as  I  question  not  but  many  a  modem 
compiler  of  history  would  be  dehghted  with 
little  more  in  that  divine  author  than  the 
bare  matters  of  fact. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  &culty  must  in 
some  measure  be  bom  with  us,  there  are 
several  methods  for  cultivating  and  im- 
proving it.  Mid  without  which  it  will  be 
very  uncertain,  and  of  little  use  to  the  per- 
son that  possesses  it  The  piost  natural 
method  for  tWs  purpose  is  tp  t>e  conversant 
among  the  writings  of  the  most  polite  au- 
thors. A  man  who  ha»  any  relish  for  fine 
writing,  either  discp*ers  new  beauties,  or 
receives  stronger  iropresMons,  from  the 
masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author  every 
time  he  pennes  him;  beddes  that  he  natu- 
rally weaiH  himself  into  the  same  manner 
of  speaHng  and  thiiJdng. 

Conversation  with  men  of  a  polite  genius 
is  another  method  for  improving  our  natural 
taste.  It  is  impos»ble  for  a  man  of  the 
greatest  parts  to  conader  any  thing  in  its 
whole  extent,  and  in  all  its  variety  of  lights. 
Every  man  besides  those  general  observa- 
tions which  are  to  be  made  upon  an  author, 
forms  several  reflections  that  are  peculiar 
to  his  own  manner  of  thinking;  so  that  con- 
versation will  naturally  fiimish  us  with 
hints  which  we  did  not  attend  to,  and  make 
us  enjoy  other  men's  oarts  and  reflectitus 
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as  wdl  as  our  own.  This  is  the  best  reaaoi 
I  can  give  for  the  obsenration  which  several 
have  made,  that  men  of  great  genius  in  the 
same  way  of  writing  seldom  rise  up  singly, 
but  at  certain  penods  of  time  appear  to- 
|;ether,  and  in  a  body;  as  they  did  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  pf  Augustus,  and  in  Greece 
about  the  age  of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think 
that  ComeiUe,  Racine,  Moliere,  Boileau^ 
La  Fontaine,  Bruyere,  Bossu,  or  the  Da- 
ciers,  would  have  written  so  well  as  they 
have  done,  had  they  not  been  friends  ana 
contemporaries. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  man  who 
would  form  to  himself  a  finished  taste  of 
good  writing,  to  be  well  versed  in  the  works 
o{  the  best  critics,  both  ancient  and  modem. 
I  roust  confess  that  I  coiild  wish  there  were 
authors  of  this  kind,  who,  beside  the  me- 
chanical rules,  which  a  man  of  very  little 
taste  may  discourse  upon,  would  enter  into 
the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  fine  writing,  and 
show  us  the  several  sources  of  that  pleasure 
which  rises  in  the  mind  upon  the  perusal 
cf  a  noble  worlc  Thus,  although  in  poetry 
it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  unities 
of  time,  place,  and  action,  with  other  points 
of  the  same  nature,  should  be  thoroughly 
explained  and  understood,  there  is  sdll 
something  more  essential  to  the  art,  some- 
thing that  elevates  and  astonishes  the  fancy, 
and  gives  a  greatness  of  mind  to  the  reader, 
which  few  of  the  critics  beades  Long^us 
tiave  considered. 

Our  general  taste  in  England  is  for  epi- 
gram, turns  of  wit,  and  forced  conceits, 
which  have  no  manner  of  influence  either 
for  the  bettering  or  enlarnng  the  mind  of 

}[im  who  reads  them,  and  nave  been  care- 
nlly  avoided  by  the  greatest  writers,  both 
among  the  andents  and  modems.  I  have 
endeavoured  in  several  of  my  speculations, 
to  banish  this  gothie  taste,  whien  has  taken 
possession  among  us.  I  entertained  the  town 
lor  a  week  together  with  an  essay  upon  wit, 
in  which  I  endeavoured  to  detect  several  of 
those  false  kinds  which  have  been  admired 
jn  the  difFe»ent  s^es  of  the  worid,  and  at 
the  same  timt  to  show  wherein  the  nature 
of  true  wit  consists.  I  afterwards  gave  an 
instance  of  the  great  force  which  Ses  in  a 
natural  nmplicity  of  thought  to  affect  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  from  aach  vulgar  pieces 
as  have  little  else  besides  this  single  qutdi- 
fieation  to  recommend  them.  I  have  like- 
wise examined  the  works  of  th«  greatest 
poet  which  our  nation,  or  perhups  any 
other,  has  produced,  and  jMirticuWiz^ 
most  of  those  rational  and  manly  beau^es 
which  give  a  value  to  that  divine  work.  I 
shall  next  Saturday  enter  upon  an  efaay  on 
'  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,'  which, 
though  it  shall  consider  the  subject  at  large, 
will  perhaps  suggest  to  the  rntder  what  it 
is  that  gives  a  beauty  to  many  passages  of 
the  finest  writers  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
As  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  is  entirely 
new,  I  question  not  but  it  will  be  received 
with  candour.  O. 
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-Dam  (brii  mnt,  nihil  vf  detor  nrandios. 


Nae  nu|ii  eompoaitum  quldquam,  nee  ma^  etegawi 

Que,  cum  anutore  no  cam  ccnant,  lifunaot. 

Hanim  videre  in^urjem,  tordea,  inofiiani ; 

Uuam  inboaaetc  sole  sint  domi.  atque  avidJB  ciU, 

Uao  pacto  ex  Jure  beaterno  panem  atrain  vomit; 

Noaae  omnia  toe,  aalua  «at  adoleaoentulia. 

7Vr.  liaa.  Act  t.  8c  4. 

'  Whan  thaf  are  abroad,  nothini  ao  dean  and  mtxtr 
dressed ;  and  when  at  supper  with  a  gallant,  tbej  do  bid 
piddle,  and  piak  the  choiceat  bfls ;  but'to  see  their  naati. 
nt—  and  poverty  at  home,  their  gluttony,  and  how  they 
detour  black  cruata  dipped  in  yeateidaj'a  broth,  ia  B 
perfect  antidotb  against  wendiing.* 

Will  Honetcomb,  who  disguises  his 
present  decay  by  visiting  the  wenches  of 
the  town  only  by  way  of  humour,  tcdd  vs, 
that  the  last  i-ainy  ni^nt  he,  with  ^r  Roger 
de  Coverley,  was  driven  into  the  Tein]4e 
chaster,  whither  had  escaped  also  a  lady 
most  exactiy  dressed  from  head  to  foot. 
Will  made  oo  scruple  to  acquaint  us,  that 
she  saluted  him  ver}r  familiarly  by  his  name, 
and  turning  immediately  to  the  knight,  she 
said,  she  supposed  that  was  his  good  friend 
Sin  Roger  de  Coveriey  i  upon  which  notiung 
less  could  follow  than  ^Roger's  approach 
to  salutation,  with  '  Madam,  the  same,  at 
your  service. '  She  was  dressed  in  a  black 
tabby  mantua  and  petticoat,  without  ribands; 
her  Unen  striped  muslin,  and  in  the  whole 
an  agreeable  second  mourning;  decent 
dresses  being  often  affected  by  tiie  crea- 
tures of  the  town,  at  once  consulting  cheap, 
ness  and  the  pretenaon  to  modesty.  She 
went  on  with  a  familiar  easy  air,  'Your 
friend,  Mr.  Honeycomb,  is  a  litde  surprised 
to  see  a  woman  here  alone  and  unattended; 
but  I  dismissed  my  coach  at  the  gate,  and 
tripped  it  down  to  my  counsel's  chambers; 
for  lawyers'  fees  take  up  too  much  of  a  small 
disputexl  jointure  to  admit  any  other  ex- 
penses but  mere  necessaries.'  Mr.  Honey' 
comb  begged  they  might  have  the  honour 
of  setting  ner  down,  for  Sir  Roger's  servant 
was  gone  to  call  a  coach.  In  the  interim  the 
footman  returned  with  'no  coach  to  be  had;* 
and  there  appeared  nothing  to  be  done  but 
trusting  herself  with  Mr.  Honeycomb  and 
his  friend,  to  wait  at  the  tavern  at  the  gate- 
for  a  coach,  or  to  be  subjected  to  all  the 
impertinence  she  must  meet  with  in  that 
public  place.  Mr.  Honeycomb  being  a  man 
of  honour,  determined  the  choice  of  the 
first,  and  Sir  Roger  as  the  better  man,  took 
the  lady  by  the  hand,  leading  her  through  all 
the  shower,  covering  her  with  his  hat,  and 
gallanting  a  familiar  acquaintance  through 
rows  (^  young  fellows,  who  winked  at  Sukey^ 
in  the  state  she  marched  c^.  Will  Honey- 
comb bringing  up  the  rear. 

Much  importunity  prevailed  ufran  the 
fair  one  to  admit  of  a  collation,  where,  after 
declaring  she  had  no  stomach,  and  having 
eaten  a  couple  of  chickens,  devoured  a  ttuss 
of  sallet,  and  drank  a  full  bottle  to  her 
share,  she  sung  the  Old  Man's  Wish  to 
Sir  Ro^r.  The  knight  left  the  room  far 
some  time  after  supper,  and  writ  the  fbl- 
hnring  billet,  which  he  convef  ed  to  Sukey, 
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and  Siilcey  to  ber  friend  Will  Haneycomb. 
Will  has  ^ven  it  to  Sr  Andrew  Freeport, 
who  read  it  last  night  to  the  dub. 

'  I  am  not  so  mere  a  countij  gentleman, 
but  I  can  guess  at  the  law  business  you  had 
at  the  Temple.  If  you  would  go  down  to 
the  country,  and  leave  off  all  your  vanities 
but  ^our  singing,  let  me  know  at  my  lodg- 
ings m  Bow-street,  Covent-garden,  and  you 
sball  be  encour^ed  by  your  humble  ser- 
vant,       ro(S;r  de  coverley.' 

My  good  friend  could  not  well  stand  the 

raillery  which  was  rising  upon  him;  but  to 

put  a  stop  to  i^  I  delivered  Will  Honey- 

.  comb  the  following  letter,  and  desired  him 

to  read  it  to  the  board. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^Having  seen  atrans- 
lation  of  one  of  the  chapters  in  the  Canticles 
into  English  verse  inserted  among  your  late 
papers,  I  have  ventured  to  send  you  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  in  a  poetical 
dress.  If  you  think  it  worthy  appearing 
among  your  speculations,  it  wul  be  a  suf- 
ficient reward  for  the  trouble  of  your  con- 
stant reader,  A.  B. 

■■  Mj  aon,  th'  instniction  that  xaj  word*  iminrt, 
Grave  on  the  living  tablet  of  thy  heart ; 
And  all  the  wholesome  precepts  that  I  ^ve 
Observe  with  strictest  reverence,  and  live. 

"  litt  all  thy  homaga  be  to  Wiadom  paid. 
Seek  her  proteetion,  and  iraplara  her  aid ; 
That  she  may  keep  thy  soul  ttom  harm  secure, 
And  turn  thy  fbotttepa  fVora  the  harlot's  door. 
Who  with  curs'd  ehanna  lines  the  nawair  lo, 
And  soothes  with  flattery  their  soDia  to  sin. 

"  Once  from  my  window,  as  I  cast  mine  eye 
On  those  that  paas'd  in  ciddy  nnmbers  by, 
A  yonth  among  the  Iboluh  yoatha  I  apy'd, 
W1m>  took  not  aacred  wisdoin  for  his  gaide. 

"  Just  as  the  sun  withdrew  bis  cooler  light. 
And  evening  soft  led  on  the  shades  of  night. 
He  stole  in  covert  twilight  to  Us  Ate, 
And  pass'd  the  corner  itear  ilie  harlot'a  gate; 

Vfbea  lo,  a  woman  cohaes! 

I<ooae  her  attire,  and  sack  her  glaring  dreas. 
As  aptly  did  the  harlot's  mind  express ; 
Bubtle  she  is,  and  practis'd  in  the  arts 
By  which  tits  wanton  conquer  beedleas  hearts: 
fltnbbom  and  loud  she  ts ;  she  hates  her  home ; 
Varying  her  place  and  form,  abe  loves  to  roam: 
Now  ahe'a  within,  now  in  the  street  dothalray. 
Now  at  each  corner  stands,  and  waita  her  prey. 
The  youth  she  seii'd;  and  laying  now  aaida 
All  modeaty,  the  finnale'B  Joatest  pride, 
Bbe  aaid  with  an  embraee, '  Here  at  my  house 
Feace-oflbrings  are,  this  day  I  paid  my  vowa. 
I  therefore  came  abroad  lo  meet  my  dear. 
And  lo.  In  happy  hour,  I  find  thee  here. 
My  chamber  I've  adom'd,  and  o'er  my  bed 
Are  eoveringa  of  the  richest  tap'atry  spread. 
With  linen  It  la  dack'd  ttom  Egypt  brought. 
And  carvings  by  the  enrioaa  artist  wrcnght : 
It  wants  no  glad  perAime  Arabia  yields 
In  all  ker  citron  grovea,  and  apicy  fields ; 
Here  all  her  store  of  richest  odour  ■ 


'■\ 


rU  lay  thee  in  a  wiMemess  of  sweets ; 
Whatever  to  the  sense  can  grateful  be 

I  have  coUeeted  there 1  want  but  thee. 

My  faustwnd's  gone  a  journey  fhr  away, 
Mudi  gold  he  took  abroad,  and  long  will  stay : 
Bt  nam'd  A>r  his  return  a  distant  day.' 

**  Upon  her  tongue  did  aneh  smooth  mischief  dweU, 
And  from  her  lips  such  welcome  flatt'ry  fbll, 
Th'  unguarded  youth,  in  ailken  fhttera  ty'd, 
Basign'd  bis  reason,  and  with  eaae  comply'd. 
Thus  doe*  the  ox  to  his  own  elaughlar  go. 
And  thus  is  senseless  of  the  impending  blow, 
Thus  flies  the  simple  bird  into  the  snata, 
lliat  BkUfld  ftwlns  to  Ua  lift  jnsua. 
Vol.  XL  18 


But  let  my  aon*  attend.    Attend  may  thqr 
Whom  yonthAil  vigour  may  to  all;  betray; 
Let  them  fhlse  charmer*  fly,  and  guard  tneir  heartt 
Against  the  wily  wanton's  pleasing  arts; 
With  can  direct  their  atepa,  nor  tunt  astray 
To  tread  the  paths  of  her  deceltflil  way; 
Lest  they  too  late  of  her  fbll  pow'r  complain. 
And  lUl,  where  many  mightier  have  been  slain." 

T. 
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PAPER  L 

017  THE  FLEAHnSES  OF  THE  IHAGINA'nOBr. 

OnUntM—Tbe  perfection  of  our  sight  above  our  other 
senses.  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  arise  origi* 
nally  from  sight.  The  treasures  of  the  imagination 
divided  under  two  heads.  The  pleasures  of  the  imagi* 
nation  in  aome  respects  equal  to  thoee  of  the  under- 
standing. The  extent  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  advantages  a  man  receives  fhiro  a  relish  of 
these  pleasures.  In  what  respect  they  are  prelbrable 
to  those  of  tba  understanding. 

Avia  Pieridum  peragro  loca  nallius  ante 
Tritasolo;  juvat  iutegros  accedere  fbnteis, 

Atque  hannre Lacr.  Lib.  i.  tSS, 

In  wild  nndear'd,  to  Mnsea  a  retreat. 
O'er  ground  nntnd  belbte  I  devious  roam. 
And  deep^oamoar'd,  into  latent  aprlnga 
Presume  to  peep  at  coy  virgin  Naiada. 

Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  most 
delightful  of  all  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind 
with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses 
with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and 
continues  the  longest  in  action  without  being 
tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments. 
The  sense  of  feeling  can  indeed  give  us  a 
notion  of  extension,  shape,  and  all  other 
ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  much  stnuned, 
and  confined  in  its  operations,  to  the  num- 
ber, bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular 
objects.  Our  aght  seems  designed  to  sup- 
ply aU  these  defects,  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  more  delicate  and  dimisive  kind  of 
touch,th«t  spreads  itself  over  an  infinite  mul- 
titude (J  bodies,  comprehends  the  largest 
figures,  and  brings  into  our  reach  some  of 
the  mos^  remote  parts  of  the  universe. 

It  U  this  sense  which  fiimishes  the  ima- 
gination with  its  ideas;  so  that  by  'the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,'  or  'fancy,' 
(which  I  shall  use  promiscuously)  I  here 
mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects, 
either  when  we  have  them  actually  in  our 
view,  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our 
minds  by  paintings,  statues,  descriptions, 
or  any  the  Uke  occasion.  We  cannot  indeed 
have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy  that  did 
not  make  its  first  appearance  through  the 
right;  but  we  have  the  power  of  retaining, 
altering,  and  compoun^g  those  images^ 
which  we  have  once  received,  into  all  the 
varieties  of  picture  and  vision  that  are  most 
agreeable  to  the  imagination;  for  by  this 
faculty  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of 
entertaining  himself  with  scenes  and  land- 
scapes more  beantifiil  than  any  that  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  English  fan"" 
guage  which  are  employed  in  a  more  loose 
and  uncircnmscribed  sense  than  those  of 
the  fancy  and  the  imt^^natiaai    I  therefore 
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thought  it  neceMaiy  to  fix  and  determine 
the  notion  of  these  two  words,  as  I  intend 
to  maJce  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of  my 
following  speculations,  that  the  reader  may 
conceive  rightly  what  is  the  subject  which 
I  proceed  upon.  I  must  therefore  desire 
him  to  remember,  that  by  'the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,'  I  mean  only  such  plea- 
sures as  arise  originally  from  sight,  and 
that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into  two  kinds: 
my  design  being  first  of  all  to  discourse  rf 
those  primary  pleasures  of  the  imagination, 
which  entirely  proceed  from  aich  objects 
as  are  before  our  eyes;  and  in  the  next 

'  "place  to  speak  of  those  secondaiy  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  which  flow  from  the 
ideas  of  visible  objects,  when  the  objects  are 
not  actually  before  the  e^e,  but  are  called 
up  into  our  memories  or  formed  into  agree- 
able visions  of  things  that  are  either  absent 

V    or  fictitious. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken 
in  the  full  extent,  are  ndt  so  gross  as  those 
of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  un- 
derstanding. The  last  are  indeed  more 
preferable,  because  they  are  founded  on 
some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in 
the  mind  of  man;  yet  it  must  he  confessed, 
that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great 
and  as  transporting  as  the  other.  A  he&u- 
tifiil  prospect  delights  the  soul  as  much  as 
a  demonstration;  and  a  description  in  Ho- 
mer has  charmed  more  readers  than  a 
chapter  in  Aristotie.  Beade^  the  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination  have  this  advan- 
tage above  those  of  the  understanding,  that 
they  are  more  obvious,  and  more  easy  to  be 
acquired.  It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and 
the  scene  enters.  The  colours  p^t  them- 
selves on  the  fancy,  with  very  little  atten- 
tion of  thought  or  application  of  the  mind 
in  the  beholder.  We  are  struck,  we  know 
not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any  thing 
we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the 
beauty  of  an-object,  without  inquiring  into 
the  particular  causes  and  occasions  ofit 

A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into 
a  great  many  pleasures  that  the  vulgar  are 
nrt  capable  of^  receiving.  He  can  converse 
with  a  picture  and  find  an  agreeable  com- 
panion m  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret 
refreshment  in  a  description,  and  often  feels 
a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of 
fields  and  meadows,  than  another  does  in 
the  possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind 
of  property  in  every  thing  he  sees,  and 
makes  the  most  rude  uncultivated  parts  of 
nature  administer  to  his  pleasures:  so  that 
he  looks  upon  the  world  as  it  were  in  an- 
other light,  and  discovers  in  it  a  multitude 
of  charms,  that  ccmceal  themselves  from 
the  generality  of  mankind. 

There  are  indeed  but  very  few  who  know 
how  to  be  idle  and  innocent,  or  have  a  re- 
lish ot  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal; 
every  diversion  they  take  is  at  the  expense 
of  some  one  virtue  or  another,  and  their 
very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or 
foUy.  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore. 


to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  plea- 
sures as  wide  as  posmble,  that  he  may  re- 
tire into  them  with  safety,  and  find  in  them 
such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  would  not 
blush  to  take.  Of  this  nature  are  those  of 
the  imagination,  which  do  not  require  such 
a. bent  of  thought  as  is  necessary  to  our 
more  serious  employments,  nor  at  the  same 
time,  suffer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  neg- 
ligence and  remissness,  which  are  apt  to 
accompany  our  more  sensual  delights,  but, 
like  a  goitie  exercise  to  the  faculties, 
awaken  tiiem  from  sloth  and  idleness, 
without  putting  them  ujMn  any  labour  or 
difficulty. 

We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures 
of  the  fancy  are  more  conducive  to  health 
than  those  of  the  understanding,  which  are 
worked  out  by  dint  of  thinking,  and  attend- 
ed with  too  violent  a  labour  of  the  brain. 
Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  nature,  paint- 
ing, or  poetry,  have  a  kindly  influence  qq 
the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind;  and  not  only 
serve  to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagina- 
tion, but  are  able  to  disperse  grief  and  me- 
lancholy, and  to  set  the  animal  spirits  ia. 
pleasing  and  agreeable  mc^ions.  Tor  this 
reason  Sir  Francis  Bacim,  in  his  Essay  npcsi 
Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to 
prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem  or  a  pros- 
pect, where  he  particularly  dissuades  him 
from  knotty  and  subtie  disquisitions,  and  ', 
advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill  the 
mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects, 
as  histories,  fables,  and  coBtwaplatieBa  of 
nalute. 

I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introdoc 
tion,  settied  the  notion  of  those  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  which  are  the  subject  of 
my  present  undertaking,  and  endeavoured,* 
by  several  considerations,  to  recommend  to 
my  reader  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures. 
I  shall  in  my  next  paper  examine  the  seve- 
ral sources  from  whence  these  pleasures 
are  derived.  O. 
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ON  THE  FLEABUKES  OF  THE  IMAGINATIOI». 

0>iK««<>.— Three  •ourcM  of  all  tbe  pleuurea  ortin  {ma- 
(tnatioB,  in  our  •unrey  of  outward  oUacta.  Hew 
what  ia  great  pleatea  the  imagiaation.  Ho*r  what  >• 
new  pleaaes  the  iraafinatlon.  Bow  what  ia  beaatifiil 
in  our  own  aneciea  pleaae*  the  imafination  Bow 
what  iabeauliflil  in  feneral  pleaaeathe  inafiaation. 
What  other  accidental  cauaea  may  contrikule  to  Ik* 
hei(htenin(  of  tboae  pleaaurea. 

Divtaom,  »ic  breve  fiet  opua— Jfitrt.  Kp.  It.  63. 

The  work,  divided  apUjr.  ataorter  frowa. 

I  SHAT.L  first  conader  those  pleasures  of 
the  ima^ation  which  arise  from  the  actual 
view  and  survey  of  outward  objects;  and 
these,  I  think,  all  proceed  from  the  right 
of  what  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so  terri- 
ble or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or  loath- 
someness of  an  object  may  overbear  tbe 
pleasure  which  renilts  fona  its  greatDe•^ 
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novelty,  or  beauty;  but  »till  there  'vrill  be 
such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very 
disgust  it  gives  as,  as  any  of  these  three 
quiuifications  are  most  conspScuoas  and 
prevailing. 

By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk 
of  any  single  object,  but  the  largeness  of  a 
•whole  view,  considered  as  one  entire  piece. 
Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  cham- 
paign country,  a  vast  uncultivated  desert, 
of  huge  heaps  of  mountuns,  high  rocks  and 
precipices,  or  a '  wide  expanse  of  water, 
■where  we  are  not  struck  with  the  novelty 
or  beauty  of  the  aght,  but  with  that  rude 
kind  of  magnificence  which  appears  in 
many  of  these  stupendous  works  ot  Nature. 
Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with  an 
object,  or  to  grasp  at  any  thing  that  is  too 
big  for  its  capacity.  We  are  flung  into  a 
pleasing  astonishment  at  such  unbounded 
views,  and  feel  a  delightful  stillness  and 
amazement  in  the  soul  at  the  apprehensions 
of  them.  The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates 
every,  thing  that  looks  like  a  restrunt  upon 
it,  and  is  apt  to  &ncy  itself  under  a  sort  of 
cohfinement,  when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in 
a  narrow  compass,  and  shortened  on  every 
side  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or 
mountains.  On  the  contrary,  a  spacious 
horizon  is  an  image  of  liberty,  where  the 
eye  has  room  to  range  abroad,  to  expatiate 
at  large  on  the  immensity  of  its  views,  and 
to  lose  itself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects 
that  offer  themselves  to  its  observation. 
Such  wide  and  undetermin^  prospects  are 
as  pleadng  to  the  fancy  as  the  8p>eculations 
of  eternity  or  infinitade  are  to  the  under- 
standing. But  if  there  be  a  beauty  of  un- 
commonness  Joined  with  this  grandeur,  as 
in  a  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  stdomed  Afith 
stars  and  meteors,  or  a  spacious  landscape 
cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks  and 
meadows,  the  pleasure  still  grows  upon 
vs,  as  it  arises  from  more  than  a  mngle 
principle. 

Every  thing  that  is  new  of  uncommon, 
raises  a  pleasure  in  the  imagination  because 
h  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise, 
gratifies  its  curioaty,  and  gives  it  an  idea 
of  which  it  was  not  before  possessed.  We 
are  indeed  so  often  conversant  with  one  set 
of  objects,  and  tired  out  with  so  many  re- 
peated shows;  of  the  same  things,^  that 
whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes 
a  Httle  to  vary  human  life,  and  to  divert 
our  minds,  for  a  while,  with  the  strange- 
ness of  its  appearance.  It  serves  us  for  a 
kind  of  refreshment,  and  takes  off  from 
that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of,  in 
our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.  It 
is  this  that  bestows  charms  on  a  monster, 
and  makes  even  the  imperfections  of  nature 
please  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  va- 
riety, where  the  mind  is  every  instant  call- 
^  off  to  something  new,  and  the  attention 
not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  waste  it- 
self on  any  puticular  object.  It  is  this, 
Kkewiae,  tnat  improves  what  is  grrat  or 
beaati&l  and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a 


double  entertainment  Groves,  fields,  and 
meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  never  so  much 
as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  they 
are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss 
upmn  them,  and  not  yet  too  much  accus- 
tomed and  famiUar  to  the  eye.  For  this 
reason  there  is  nothing  more  enlivens  a 
prospect  than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of 
water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually  shift- 
ing, and  entertaining  the  sight  every  mo- 
ment with  something  that  is  new.  We  are 
quickly  tired  with  looking  upon  hills  and 
valleys,  where  every  thine  continues  fixed 
and  settled  in  the  same  place  and  posture, 
but  find  our  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and 
relieved  at  the  sight  of  such  objects  as  are 
ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  be- 
neath the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way 
more  directly  -to  the  soul  than  beauty, 
which  immediately  diifiises  a  secret  satis- 
faction and  complacency  through  the  ima- 
gination, and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  thing 
that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The  yerj  first 
discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  an  in- 
ward joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfiilness  and 
delight  through  all  its  faculties.  There  is 
not  perhaps  any  real  beauty  or  deformity 
more  in  one  piece  of  matter  than  another, 
because  we  might  have  been  so  made,  that 
whatsoever  now  appears  loathsome  to  us 
might  have  shown  itself  agreeable;  but  we 
find  by  experience  that  there  are  several 
modifications  of  matter,  which  the  mind, 
without  any  previous  consideration,  pro- 
nounces at  nrst  sight  beautiful  or  deformed. 
Thus  we  see  that  every  differtnt  species  of 
sennble  creatures  has  its  different  notions 
of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  most 
affected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind. 
This  is  no  where  more  remaikable  than  in 
birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion, 
where  we  often  see  the  mate  determined 
in  his  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or 
tincture  of  a  feather,  and  never  discovering 
any  charms  but  in  the  colour  of  its  species. 

'  Sdt  Uialuno  ■erran  fWlcm,  nncuaqiie  veretor 
Connubii  legea ;  noa  iUum  in  pectore  candor 
Solid  Lat  niveus ;  neque  pravum  accendit  amorem 
Splendida  lanugo,  vet  honeata  in  Tertioe  crista, 
Purpureuave  nitor  pennarum ;  ast  Kgmina  late 
Fceminca  explorat  cautus,  maculaaque  r«quirit 
Copiataa,  paribusque  interlita  corpora  (Uttia : 
Ni  fkceret,  pictia  a^vam  dream  uadiqae  monatcis 
ConfUaam  aapicarea  vulfo  partaaqin  biformea, 
Et  genua  anibiauujn.  et  veneris  monumenta  nefkndn 
'  Hinc  Memla  in  nigra  m  oblectat  nigra  marito, 
Hinc  aociom  laaciva  petit  Philomela  canorum, 
AfDoedtque  pares  aonilaa,  bine  Noetua  tatram 
Caaitiem  alarum,  et  glaucoa  miratutoccllos. 
Nempe  aibi  sempsr  constat,  crescit(|ue  quotanait 
Lndda  progenies,  eatloa  confeasa  paientes; 
Dum  viridea  inter  saltus  lacosqoe  sonoros 
Vere  novo  eiullat,  plumaaque  decora  javentns 
Eiplieat  ad  solem  patriiaque  coloribua  aidet.'* 

'  The  featjier'd  buaband,  to  Us  partner  tnw 
Preaervea  connubial  rites  inviolate, 
Witbeold  indiflkKDce  everjr  charm  he  seea. 
The  milky  whiteness  of  the  stately  uack. 


*  It  would  seem  from  bis  manner  of  IntrMnelng 
them,  tbatMr.  Addison  was  himself  tbeaotbor  of  tlwaa 
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ne  ■hiniiit  down,  prasd  erat,  tnd  pmple  wtafi : 
But  cautioo*  witb  a  Karching  ejrs  eiplom 
Tha  female  tribes  Mi  proper  mete  to  find, 
With  kindced  ooloura  mark'd ;  did  he  not  as. 
The  (rare  with  painted  monaten  would  abooadi 
Th*  ambigiioue  product  of  unnatural  love. 
The  blackbird  hence  velecta  her  aooty  apouae ; 
Tha  nightinf  ale,  her  muaical  compeer, 
Lur'd  by  tlK  well-known  voice:  the  bird  of  night, 
Bmit  with  bin  dusky  wings  and  greenish  eyes, 
Wooa  his  dun  psramoar.    The  beauteous  race 
Speak  tile  chaste  loves  of  their  profenitora 
When,  by  the  spring  invited,  they  exult 
In  woods  and  fields,  and  to  the  sun  unfold 
Their  plumea,  that  with  paternal  colours  glow,' 

There  is  a  seccmd  kind  of  beauty  that  we 
find  in  the  several  products  of  art  and  na- 
ture, which  does  not  work  in  the  imagina- 
tion with  that  warmth  and  violence  as  the 
beauty  that  appiears  in  our  proper  species, 
but  is  apt  however  to  raise  in  us  a  secret 
delight,  and  a  kind  of  fondness  for  the 
places  or  objects  in  which  we  discover  it 
This  consists  either  in  the  gaietv  or  variety 
of  colours,  in  the  symmetry  ana  proportion 
of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  aiM  oisposi- 
tion  of  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  ccm- 
currence  of  all  together.  Among  these 
several  kinds  of  beauty  thp  eye  takes  most 
delight  in  colours.  We  no  where  meet  with 
a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show,  in  nature 
than  what  appean  m  the  heavens  at  the 
lidng  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is 
•wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of 
Iip;ht  that  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a 
different  atuation.  For  this  reason  we  find 
^1  ,  [the  poets,  who  are  always  addressing  them- 
**  .^J  selves  to  the  imagination,  borrowing  more 
''/  1  of  their  epithets  from  colours  than  from 
(•  I  any  other  topic. 

i'^q  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that 
is  great,  strange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  still 
more  pleased  the  more  it  finds  of  these 
perfections  in  the  same  object,  so  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  a  new  satisfaction  by 
the  assistance  of  another  sense.  Thus,  any 
continued  sound,  as  the  piuac  of  birds,  or 
a  fall  of  water,  awakens  every  moment  the 
mind  of  the  bcjiolder,  and  makes  him  more 
attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the 
place  that  lie  before  him.  Thus,  if  there 
arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes, 
they  heighten  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  make  even  the  colours  and 
verdure  of  the  landscape  appear  more 
agreeable;  for  the  ideas  Of  botn  senses  re- 
commend each  other,  and  are  pleasanter 
together  than  when  they  enter  the  mind 
separately;  as  the  different  colours  of  a 
picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set 
off  one  another  and  receive  an  additional 
beauty  from  the  advantages  of  their  situa- 
tion. O. 


Na  413.]     Tuetday,  June  24,  iri2. 

PAPEK  m. 
ON  THE  PLEABUKEB  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 
CmlMtf.— Whr  the  neeeaaary  eauaa  of  our  baiag  pleas. 

ed  witb  what  ia  graat,  new,  or  beautifld,  unknown. 

Why  tha  final  cause  more  known  and  noie  uaefbl. 

Tha  final  causa  of  oar  baing  pleased  with  wh«t  ia 


great.  Tha  flBtlttaaearoiirbahunleaaBd  with  what 
u  new.  Hie  final  cause  of  our  being  pkaaed  with 
what  ia  beautiflil  in  our  own  speciea.  The  final 
eauae  of  our  being  pleased  with  what  ia  ieaatiftil  in 
general. 

Causa  latat,  via  eat  notiaaima 

OvidLHetix.»7. 

The  cause  iasecnt,  but  th'  eflhet  ia  known.— .Mfisns. 

_  Though  in  yesterday's  paper  we  con- 
sidered how  every  thing  that  is  great,  new, 
or  beautiflil,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagina- 
tion with  pleasure,  we  must  own  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  assign  the  necessary 
cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know 
neither  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  sub- 
stance of  a  human  soul,  which  might  help 
us  to  discover  the  conformity  or  disagree- 
ableness  of  the  one  to  the  other;  and  there- 
fore, for  want  of  such  a  light,  all  that  we 
can  do  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to 
reflect  on  those  operations  of  the  soiil  that 
are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under 
their  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasing to  the  mind,  without  being  able  to 
trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  efficient 
causes  from  whence  the  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure arises. 

Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to 
our  observation,  as  there  are  often  a  greater 
variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect;  and 
these,  though  they  are  not  altogether  so  sa- 
tisfactory, are  generally  more  useful  than 
the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occasion 
of  admiring  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the 
first  Contriver. 

One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in 
any  thing  that  is  great  may  be  this.  The 
Supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  so  formed 
the  soul  of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself 
can  be  its  last,  adequate,  and  proper  hap- 
piness. Because,  therefore,  a  great  part 
of  our  happiness  must  arise  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  being,  that  he  might  give 
our  souls  a  just  relish  of  such  a  contempla- 
tion, he  has  made  them  naturaUy  delight 
in  the  apprehenaon  of  what  is  great  or  un- 
limited. Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very 
pleasing  motion  of  the  mind,  immediately 
rises  at  the  conuderation  of  any  object  that 
takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  m  the  fancy, 
and,  by  consequence,  will  improve  into  the 
highest  pitch  of  astraiishment  and  devoti<m 
when  w6  contemplate  his  nature,  that  is 
neither  circumscnbed  by  time  nor  plac;e, 
nor  to  be  comprehended  by  the  largest 
caMicity  of  a  created  bdng. 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the 
idea  of  any  thing  that  is  new  or  imcommon, 
that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit 
after  knowledge,  and  engage  us  to  search 
into  the  wonders  <rf  his  creation;  for  every 
new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with 
it  as  rewards  any  pains  we  have  taken  in 
its  acquisition,  and  consequently  serves  as 
a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries. 

He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beauti- 
ful in  our  own  spiedes  pleasant,  that  all 
creatures  might  be  tempted  to  moltiply 
Uicir  kind,  and  fiU  the  worid  -with,  inhaoit- 
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ants;  for  it  is  very  vemailcaUe,  that  wliere- 
erer  nature  is  crossed  in  the  prodnction  of 
a  monster  (the  result  of  any  unnatural  mix- 
ture) the  breed  is  incapable  of  propaeatine 
its  likeness,  and  of  founding  a  new  order  of 
creatures:  so  that,  unless  all  animals  vere 
allured  by  the  beauty  of  their  own  species, 
generation  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
earth  unpeopled. 

In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every 
thing  that  is  beautinil  in  all  other  objects 
pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so  many 
objects  appear  beautiful,  that  he  might 
render  the  whole  creation  more  gay  and 
delightfuL  He  has  pven  almost  every 
thing  about  us  the  power  of  raising  an 
^reeable  idea  in  the  imagination:  so  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  behold  his  works 
with  coldness  or  indiiFerence,  and  to  survey 
so  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satisfac- 
tion ana  complacency.  Things  would  make 
but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we 
8aw_  them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and 
motions:  and  what  reason  can  we  asmgn 
ifor  their  exciting  in  us  many  of  those  ideas 
which  are  different  firom  any  thing  that 
exists  in  the  objects  themselves  (for  such 
are  light  and  colours,)  were  it  not  to  add 
su[>emumerary  ornaments  to  the  universe, 
and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagi- 
nation? we  are  every  where  entertained 
with  plea^ng  shows  and  apparitions;  we 
discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens, 
and  in  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  vi- 
sionary beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole 
creation :  but  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch 
of  nature  should  we  be  enterUuned  with, 
did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and  the 
several  distmctions  of  light  and  shade 
vanish?  In  short,  our  souls  are  at  present 
delightfully  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  pleas- 
ing deluaon,  and  we  walk  about  like  the 
enchanted  hero  in  a  romance,  who  sees 
beautifiil  castles,  woods,  and  meadows;  and. 
at  the  same  time,  hears  the  warbling  en 
birds,  and  the  purling  of  streams;  but, 
upon  the  finishing  of  some  secret  spcdl,  the 
fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and  the  discon- 
solate knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren 
heath,  or  in  a  solitary  desert.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  something  like  this  may  be 
the  state  of  the  soul  alter  its  first  separa- 
tion, in  respect  of  the  images  it  will  receive 
firom  matter;  thou(^h  indeed  the  ideas  of 
colours  are  so  pleasmg  and  beautifiil  in  the 
imagination,  that  it  is  possble  the  soul  will 
not  be  deprived  of  them,  but  perhaps  find 
them  excited  by  some  other  occasional 
cause,  as  they  are  at  present  by  the  differ- 
ent impressions  of  the  subde  matter  on  the 
organ  of-sight. 

■~  I  have  here  supposed  that  my  reader  is 
acquainted  with  that  great  modem  disco- 
very, which  is  at  present  imiversaUy  ac- 
knowledged by  all  tne  inquirers  into  natural 
philosophy:  namely,  that  light  and  colours, 
as  apprehended  by  the  imagmation,  are  only 
ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities  that 
have  any  existence  in  matter.    As  this  is  a 


truth  which  has  betm  proved  incontestibly 
by  many  modem  philosophers,  and  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  finest  speculatirns  in  that 
science,  if  the  English  reader  would  see 
the  noticai  explained  at  large,  he  may  find 
it  in  the  «ghth  chapter  of  the  second  book 
of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing. 

TTte  following  Utter  of  Steele  to  Mdison  i» 
reprinted  here  from  the  original  edition 
of  the  Spectator  in  folio. 

'June  24,  1712. 
'Mh.  Spectator,— I  would  not  divert 
the  course  of  your  discourses,  when  you  seem 
bent  upon  obflging  the  world  with  a  train  of 
thinking,  which,  rightly  attended  to,  mar 
render  the  life  of  every  man  who  reads 
it  more  easy  and  happy  for  the  future.  The 
pleasures  m  the  imagination  are  what  be- 
wilder life,  when  reason  and  judgment  do 
not  interpose;  it  is  therefore  a  worthy  action 
in  you  to  look  carefully  into  the  powers  of 
fancy,  that  other  men,  from  the  Knowledge 
of  them,  may  improve  their  joys,  and  allay 
their  griefs,  hy  a  just  use  of  that  faculty.  I 
say,  sir,  I  would  not  interrupt  you  in  the 
progress  of  this  discourse;  but  if  you  will 
do  me  the  favour  of  inserting  this  letter  in 
your  next  paper,  you  will  do  some  service 
to  the  pubuc,  though  not  in  so  noble  a  way 
of  obliging,  as  that  of  improving  their 
minds.  AJlow  me,  sir,  to  acquamt  you 
with  a  design  (of  which  I  am  partiy  au- 
thor,) though  it  tends  to  no  greater  good 
than  that  of  getting  money.  I  should  not 
hoj)e  for  the  favour  of  a  philosopher  in  this 
matter,  if  it  were  not  attempted  under  all 
the  restrictions  which  you  sages  put  upon 
private  acquisitions.  The  first  purpose 
which  every  good  man  is  to  propose  to  him- 
self, is  the  service  of  his  prince  and  coun- 
try; after  that  is  done,  he  cannot  add  to 
himself,  but  he  must  also  be  beneficitd  to 
them.  This  scheme  of  gain  is  not  only  con- 
sistent with  that  end,  but  has  its  very  being 
in  subordination  to  it;  for  no  man  can  1)e  a 
gainer  here  but  at  the  same  time  he  him- 
self, or  some  other,  most  succeed  in  their 
dealings  with  the  jovemment.  It  is  called 
•  The  Multiplication  Table,' and  is  so  far 
calculated  for  the  immediate  service  of  her 
m^esty,  that  the  same  person  who  is  for- 
tunate in  the  lottery  of  the  state  may  re- 
ceive yet  fiirther  advantage  in  this  table. 
And  I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  more  pleas- 
ing to  her  gracious  temper  than  to  find  out 
addhional  methods  of  increasing  their  good 
fortune  who  adventure  any  thing  in  her 
service,  or  laying  occarions  mr  others  to  be- 
come capable  of  serving  their  country  who 
are  at  present  in  too  low  circumstances  to 
exert  themselves.  The  manner  of  exe- 
cuting the  dedgn  is  by  giving  out  receipts 
for  half  guineas  received,  which  shall  entitie 
the  fortunate  bearer  to  certain  sums  in  the 
table,  as  it  is  set  forth  at  large  in  the  pro- 
posals printed  the  twenty-third  instant. 
There  is  another  circumstance  in  this  de- 
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rign  which  rives  me  hopes  of  your  favour 
to  it,  and  that  is  what  TuUy  advises,  to 
wit,  that  the  benefit  is  made  as  diffusive  as 
possible.  Every  one  that  has  half  a  guinea 
18  put  into  the  possibility,  front  that  small 
sum  to  raise  himself  an  easy  fortune:  when 
these  little  piarcels  of  wealth  are,  as  it 
were,  thus  thrown  back  again  into  the  re- 
donation  of  providence,  we  are  to  expect 
that  some  who  live  under  hardships  or  ob- 
scurity may  be  produced  to  the  world  in 
the  figure  they  deserve  by  this  means.  I 
doubt  not  but  this  last  argument  will  have 
force  with  you;  and  I  camiot  add  another 
to  it,  but  what  your  severity  will,  I  fear, 
▼ery  little  regard;  which  is,  that  I  am,  tar, 
your  greatest  admirer, 

•RICHARD  STEELE.' 


No.  414.]     Wednesday,  June  25,  1712. 

PAPER  IV. 

ON  THE  ?LEABOBES  OP  THE  IMAGINATION. 

OmUoO.— Tbe  works  of  nature  men  pleuuit  to  tin 
imafination  tinn  tboM  of  art.  The  works  of  nature 
still  more  pleaMot.  the  more  they  rcflembte  those  of 
art.  The  works  of  art  more  picafant,  the  more  they 
resemble  thoee  of  nature.  Our  Enitlish  nlanlatiosa 
and  gardens  considered  in  the  foregoittf  light. 


-Alterios  sic 


Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 

Bar.  Art  ^ott.  ▼.  AH. 
But  mutually  tbey  need  each  other's  help. 

Jiwcsamm. 

If  we  conader  the  works  of  nature  and 
art  as  they  are  Qualified  to  entertain  the 
ima^nation,  we  snail  find  the  last  very  de- 
fective in  comparison  of  the  former;  for 
though  they  may  sometimes  appear  as 
beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have  nothing 
in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immensity, 
which  afford  so  great  an  entertainment  to 
the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The  one  may  be 
as  polite, and  delicate  as  the  other,  but  can 
never  show  herself  so  august  md  magnifi- 
cent in  the  deagn.  There  is  something 
more  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rough  care- 
less strokes  of  nature,  than  in  tne  nice 
touches  and  embellishments  of  art  The 
beauties  of  the  most  stately  garden  or  pa- 
lace lie  in  a  narrow  compass,  the  imagina- 
tion immediately  runs  them  over,  and  re- 
attires  something  else  to  gratify  her;  but  in 
lie  wide  fields  of  nature,  the  sight  wanders 
up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  is 
fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  images,  with- 
out any  certain  stint  or  number.  For  this 
reason  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love  with 
the  country  life,  where  nature  appears  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  and  fiimidies  out 
all  those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight 
the  imagination. 

Berlplonim  chorus  omnia  amat  neims,  et  ibfit  orbea. 
Bar.  Ub.  S.  Sp.  il.  77. 


^To  grottos  and  to  rrores  we  mn. 

To  ease  and  silence,  erry  muse's  son. 

Hie  socara  qnies.  et  nescia  Ikllere  Tita, 
Dins  >pnffl  variai  im ;  hie  latis  otia  fbndii^ 


ft*. 


,  Ti«<qm  laev* ;  hie  Mgida  Tempe, 
tfugitasque  lxxua,mollesque  sab  shore  somni. 

yitg.  Otarg,  ii.  AC 

Here  easy  quiet,  ■  secure  retreat, 
A  harmleea  life  that  knows  not  bow  to  ebeat. 
With  bomebred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless. 
And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  bapniness. 
Unyez'd  with  quarrels,  undisturb'd  with  noise. 
The  coontry  kins  bis  peaceful  realm  eiOoys: 
Cool  grots,  and  living  lakes,  the  flow'ry  pride 
Of  meads  and  streams  that  through  the  valley  glidv; 
And  shady  groves  that  easy  sleep  inriie. 
And,  after  toilsome  days,  a  sweel  repose  at  nigbt. 

Drfint. 

But  though  there  are  several  of  those 
wild  scenes,  that  are  more  delightful  than 
any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  worics 
of  nature  still  more  pleasant,  the  more  they 
resemble  those  of  art:  for  in  tlus  case  our 
pleasure  rises  from  a  double  principle;  from 
the  agreeableness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye, 
and  from  their  simiBtnde  to  other  objects. 
We  are  pleased  as  well  with  comparine 
their  beauties,  as  with  survej^ine  them,  and 
can  represent  them  to  our  minas,  either  as 
copies  or  originals.  Hence  it. is  that  we 
take  delight  in  a  prospect  which  is  well  laid 
out,"  and  diversified  with  fields  and  mea- 
dows, woods  and  rivers;  In  those  accidental 
landscapes  of  trees,  clouds,  and  cities,  that 
are  sometimes  foimd  in  the  veins  of  marble; 
in  the  curious  fret- work  of  rocks  and  grottos; 
and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  such  a 
variety  or  regularity  as  may  seem  the  effect 
of  dedgn  in  what  we  call  the  works  of 
chance. 

If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value  ac- 
cording as  they  more  or  less  resemble  those 
of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  works 
receive  a  greater  advantage  from  their  re- 
semblance of  such  as  are  natural;  because 
here  the  similitude  is  not  onlyplcasant,  but 
the  pattern  more  perfect.  The  prettiest 
landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the 
walls  of  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite 
on  one  side  to  a  navigable  river,  ana  on  the 
other  to  a  park.  The  exjjeriment  is  very 
common  in  optics.  Here  you  might  disco- 
ver the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the  water 
in  strong  and  proper  colours,  with  a  picture 
of  a  ship  entering  at  one  end,  and  stulingby 
degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  ano- 
ther there  appeared  the  green  shadows  of 
trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with  the  wind,  and 
herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature, 
leaping  about  upon  the  walL  I  must  con- 
fess the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one 
occasion  of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imapna- 
tion;  but  certainly  its  chief  reason  is  its 
nearest  resemblance  to  nature,  as  it  does  not 
only,  like  other  pictures,  give  the  colour  and 
figure,  but  the  motions  of  the  things  it  re- 
presents. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is 
generally  in  nature  something  more  ^rand 
and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the 
curiosities  of  art  When,  therefore,  we  see 
this  imitated  in  any  measure,  it  gives  us  a 
nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  «  pleasure 
than  what  we  receive  fnsn  the  nicer  and 
more  accurate  productioas  of  art    On  ttiis 
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accoont  our  English  gardens  are  not  so  en- 
tertaining to  the  fancy  as  those  in  France 
and  Italy,  where  we  see  a  large  extent  of 
ground  covered  over  with  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  garden  and  forest,  which  repre- 
sent every  where  an  artificial  rudeness, 
much  more  charming  than  that  neatness 
and  elegancy  which  we  meet  with  in  those 
of  our  own  country.  It  might  indeed  be  of 
iU  consequence  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
unprofitable  to  private  persons,  to  alienate 
so  much  g^und  from  pasturage  and  the 
plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is 
so  well  peopled,  and  cultivated  to  a  far 
greater  advahtage.  But  why  may  not  a 
whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a  kina  of  gar- 
den by  frequent  plantations,  that  may  turn 
as  much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of  the 
owner?  A  marsh  overgrown  with  willows, 
or  a  mountain  shaded  with  oaks,  are  not 
only  more  beautiful  but  more  beneficial, 
than  when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned. 
Fields  of  com  make  a  pleasant  prospect; 
and  if  the  walks  were  a  Tittle  taken  care  of 
that  lie  between  them,  if  the  natural  em- 
broidery of  the  meadows  were  helped  and 
improved  by  soine  small  additions  of  art, 
ana  the  several  rows  of  hedges  set  off  by 
trees  and  flowers  that  the  soil  was  capable 
of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty 
landscape  of  his  own  possessions. 

Writers,  who  have  given  us  an  account 
of  China,  tell  us  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Euro- 
peans, wluch  are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and 
line;  because  they  say,  any  one  may  place 
trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  fibres. 
They  chose  rather  to  show  a  gemus  in 
works  of  this  nature,  and  therefore  always 
conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct  them- 
selves. They  have  a  word,  it  seems,  in  their 
language,  by  which  they  express  the  parti- 
cular beauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus  strikes 
the  imagination  at  first  »ght,  without  dis- 
covering what  it  is  that  has  so  agreeable  an 
effect.  Oar  British  gardeners,  on  the  con- 
tranr,  instead  of  humouring  nature,  love  to 
deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our 
trees  rise  in  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids. 
We  see  the  marks  dl  the  scissars  upon  every 
plant  and  bush.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  singular  in  my  opinion,  but,  for  my  own 
part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree  in  all 
Its  luxuriancy  and  diffusion  of  boughs  and 
branches,  than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trim- 
med into  a  mathematical  figure;  and  cannot 
but  fancy  that  an  orchard  in  flower  looks  in- 
finitely more  delightiiil  than  all  the  little 
labyrinths  of  the  most  finished  parterre. 
But,  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have 
their  magazines  of  plants  to  dispose  of,  it  is 
very  natural  for  them  to  tear  up  all  the 
beautiful  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  and  con- 
trive a  plan  that  may  most  turn  to  their  own 
profit,  in  taking  offtheir  evei^greens,  and 
the  like  moveable  plants,  with  which  their 
shops  are  plentifully  stocked. 

O. 


Na  415.]    Thunday,  JuneZ6,  1712. 

PAPER  V. 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OP  tHE  IMAGmATION. 

OntentM. — Of  architecture,  as  it  afibctfl  th«  Imagination. 
OteatneM  in  architectilre  relates  either  to  tlK  bulk  or 
to  the  manner.  Greatness  of  bulk  in  the  ancient 
oriental  buildings.  The  ancient  accounts  of  these 
bniUiixs  eondnned.  1.  From  the  adTaDlages  for  rais- 
ing such  works,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  in 
eastern  climates.  3.  From  several  of  them  which  are 
still  extant.  Instances  how  greatness  of  manner  a^ 
fects  the  imagination.  A  French  author's  obaerra. 
tions  on  this  subject.  Why  convex  and  concave 
figures  give  a  greatness  of  manner  to  works  of  archi. 
tecture.  Every  tbingthat  pleases  the  imagination  in 
architecture,  is  either  great,  beautiAU,  or  new. 

Adde  tot  tfiegiaa  nrbet,  opeiumqae  labotem. 

nri.Ottrg.il.iS5. 

Witness  oar  cities  of  iHutrious  name. 
Their  costly  labour  and  stupendous  frame. 

Having  already  shown  how  the  ftncy  is 
affected  by  the  works  of  nature,  and  after- 
wards considered  in  general  both  the  works 
of  nature  and  of  art,  now  they  mutually  as- 
sist and  complete  each  other  in  forming  sudi 
scenes  and  prospects  as  are  most  apt  to  de- 
light the  mmd  of  the  beholder,  I  shall  in 
this  paper  throw  together  some  reflections 
on  that  particular  art,  which  has  a  more 
immediate  tendency,  than  any  other,  to 
proriuce  those  primary  pleasures  of  the 
imagination  which  have  hitherto  been  the 
subject  of  this  discourse.  The  art  I  mean 
is  that  of  architecture,  which  I  shall  cona- 
der  only  with  regard  to  the  light  in  which 
the  fbregt^mg  speculations  have  placed  it, 
without  entering  into  those  rules  and  max- 
ims which  the  great  masters  of  architecture 
have  l^d  down,  and  expluned  at  large  in 
numberless  treatises  upon  that  subject. 

Greatness,  in  the  works  of  arcmtecture, 
may  be  considered  as  relating  to  the  bulk 
and  body  of  the  structure,  or  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  built.  As  for  the  first,  we  find 
the  ancients,  especially  among  the  eastern 
nations  of  the  world,  infinitely  superior  to 
the  modems. 

Not  to  mention  the  tower  of  Babel,  of 
which  an  old  author  says,  there  were  the 
foundations  to  be  seen  in  his  time,  which 
looked  like  a  spacious  mountain ;  what 
could  be  more  noble  than  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon, its  hanging  gardens,  and  its  temple  to 
Jupiter  Belus,  that  rose  a  mile  high  by  eight 
several  stories,  each  storv  a  furlong  in 
height,  and  on  the  top  of  which  was  the  Ba- 
bylonian observatory?  I  might  here,  like- 
wise, take  notice  of  the  huge  rock  that  was 
cut  into  the  figure  of  Semiramis,  with  the 
smaller  rocks  that  lay  by  it  in  the  shape  of 
tributary  kings;  the  prodigious  basin,  or  ar- 
tificial lake,  which  took  in  the  whole  Eu- 
phrates, till  such  time  as  a  new  canal  was 
formed  for  its  reception,  with  the  several 
trenches  through  which  that  river  was  con- 
veyed. I  know  there  are  persons  who  look 
upon  some  of  these  wonders  of  art  as  fabu- 
lous: but  I  cannot  find  any  ground  for  such 
a  suspicion;  unless  it  be  that  we  have  no 
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cuch  works  among  us  at  present  There 
■were  indeed  many  g^reater  advantages  for 
building  in  those  times,  and  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  than  have  been  met  with  ever 
since.  The  earth  was  extremely  fruitfiil; 
men  lived  generally  on  pasturage,  which 
requires  a  much  smaller  number  of  bands 
than  agriculture.  There  were  few  trades 
to  employ  the  busy  part  of  mankind,  and 
fewer  arts  and  sciences  to  give  work  to  men 
of  speculative  tempers;  smd  what  is  more 
than  all  the  rest,  the  prince,  was  absolute; 
so  that  when  he  went  to  war,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  people,  as  we  find 
Semiramis  leading  her  three  millions  to  the 
field,  and  yet  overpowered  by  the  number 
of  her  enemies.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
when  she  was  at  peace,  and  turning  her 
thoughts  on  building,  that  she  could  accom- 
plish such  fT^at  works,  with  such  a  prodi- 
{poos  multitadettf  labourers;  beddesthat, 
m  her  climate  there  was  small  interruption 
of  frosts  and  winters,  which  make  the 
northern  workmen  lie  half  the  year  idle.  I 
might  mention,  too,  among  the  benefits  of 
theclimate,  whathistorians  say  ofthe  earth, 
that  it  sweated  out  a  bitumen,  or  natural 
kind  of  mortar,  which  is  doubtless  the  same 
with  that  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  as  con- 
tributing to  the  structure  of  Babel:  'Slime 
they  used  instead  of  mortar. ' 

In  Egypt  we  still  see  thdr  pyramids, 
which  answer  to  the  descriptions  that  have 
been  made  of  them;  and  I  question  not  but 
a  traveller  might  find  out  some  remains  of 
the  labyrinth  that  covered  a  whole  pro- 
vince, and  had  a  hundred  temples  disjiosed 
among  its  several  quarters  and  divisions. 

The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  these  eastern 
pieces  of  magnificence,  which  makes  a 
figure  even  in  the  map  of  the  world,  al- 
though an  account  of  it  would  have  been 
thought  febulous,  were  not  the  wall  itsdf 
still  extant 

We  are  obliged  to  devotion  for  the  noblest 
buildings  that  have  ■  adorned  the  several 
countries  of  the  world.  It  is  this  which  has 
set  men  at  work  on  temples  and  public 

e laces  of  worship,  not  only  that  they  might, 
y  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  invite 
the  Deity  to  reade  within  it,  but  that  such 
stupendous  works  might,4kt  tiie  same  time, 
open  the  mind  to  vast  conceptions,  and  fit 
it  to  cffliverse  with  the  dlviiuty  of  the_place. 
For  every  thing  that  is  majestic  impnnts  an 
awfulness  and  reverence  on  the  mind  ofthe 
beholder,  and  strikes  in  with  the  natural 
greatness  ofthe  soul. 

In  the  second  place  we  are  to  consider 
greatness  of  manner  in  architetture,  which 
has  such  force  upon  the  imi^ination,  that  a 
small  building,  where  it  appears,  shall  give 
the  mind  nobler  ideas  than  any  one  of 
twenty  times  the  bulk,  where  the  manner 
b  ordinary  or  little.  Thus,  perhaps,  a  man 
would  have  been  more  astonished  with  the 
majestic  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lvsip- 
pus's  statuesof  Alexander,  though  no  bigger 
than  the  life,  than  he  might  have  been  with 


monnt  Athos,  !iad  it  oeen  cut  Into  the  fignrft 
of  the  hero,  according  to  the  proposal  of 
Phidias,*  with  a  river  in  one  hand,  and  a 
city  in  the  other. 

Let  any  one  reflect  oo  the  disposition  of 
mind  he  finds  in  himself  at  his  first  entrance 
into  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  how  the 
imagination  is  filled  with  something  great 
and  amazing;  and,  at  the  same  time,  coih 
sider  how  uttle,  in  proportion,  he  is  af- 
fected with  the  inside  of  a  Gothic  Cathedral, 
though  it  be  five  times  larger  than  the 
other;  which  can  arise  from  nothing  else 
but  the  greatness  of  the  manner  in  the  oae, 
and  the  meanness  in  the  other. 

I  have  seen  an  observation  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  a  French  author,  which  very  mach 
pleased  me.  It  is  MonaeurFreart's  Paral- 
lel of  the  ancient  and  modem  Architectnre. 
I  shall  give  it  the  reader  with  the  same 
terms  oTart  which  he  has  made  use  o£  '  I 
am  observing,'  says  he,  '  a  thing  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  very  curious,  whence  it  pro- 
c^ds,  that  in  the  same  quantity  of  super- 
fices,  the  one  manner  seems  great  ani 
magnificent,  and  the  other  poor  anid  trifling; 
the  reason  is  fine  and  uncommon.  I  say, 
then,  that  to  introduce  into  architecture 
this  grandeur  of  manner,  we  ought  so  to 
proceed,  that  the  division  of  the  principd 
members  of  the  order  may  conast  but  of 
few  piarts,  that  they  be  all  great,  and  of  a 
bold  and  ample  relievo,  and  swelling;  and 
that  the  eye,  beholding  nothing  litOe  and 
mean,  the  imagination  may  be  more  vigor- 
ously touched  and  aiFected  with  the  work 
that  stands  before  it  For  exampl^  in  a 
cornice,  if  the  gola  or  cymatium  of  the 
corona,  the  coping,  the  modillions,  or  den- 
telli,  make  a  npble  show  by  their  gracdhi 
productions,  if  we  see  none  of  that  ordinary 
confusion,  which  is  the  result  of  those  Httie 
cavities,  quarter  rounds  of  the  astragal,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  other  intermingled 
particulars,  which  produce  no  effect  in 
great  and  massy  works,  and  which  very 
unprofitabl}r  take  up  place  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  principal  member,  it  is  most  certain 
that  this  manner  will  appear  solemn  and 
great;  as,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  have 
but  a  poor  and  mean  effect,  where  there  is 
a  redundancy  of  those  smaller  ornaments, 
which  divide  and  scatter  the  angles  of  the 
sight  into  such  a  multitude  of  rajs,  so 
pressed  together  that  the  whide  will  ap- 
pear but  a  confiision.' 

Among  all  the  figures  of  architectnre, 
there  are  none  that  have  a  greater  air  than 
the  concave  and  the  convex;  and  we  find 
in  all  the  ancient  and  modem  architecture, 
as  well  as  in  the  remote  parts  of  China,  as 
in  countries  nearer  home,  that  roond  pQ- 
lars  and  vaulted  roofs  make  a  great  part 
of  those  bmldings  wluch  are  dea^nea  fin* 
pomp  and  magnificence.  The  reason  I  take 
to  be,  because  in  these  figura  we  generaOy 
see  more  of  the  body  than  in  those  of  odter 
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kinds.  There  are,  indeed,  figures  of  boAes, 
■wliere  the  eye  may  take  in  two-thirds  of 
the  surface;  out,  as  in  such  bodies  the  right 
must  split  upon  several  angles,  it  does  not 
take  in  one  uniform  idea,  but  sereral  ideas 
of  the  same  kind.  Look  upon  the  outside 
of  a  dome,  your  eye  half  suntninds  it;  look 
upon  the  inside,  and  at  one  glance  you  have 
all  the  prospect  of  it;  the  entire  concavity 
falls  into  your  eye  at  once,  the  aght  bong 
as  the  centre  that  collects  and  gathers  into 
it  the  lines  of  the  whde  circumference;  in 
a  square  pillar,  the  sight  often  takes  in  but 
a  fourth  part  of  the  surface;  and  in  a  square 
€»ncave,  must  move  up  and  down  to  the 
different  sid^  hefore  it  is  master  of  all  the 
inward  surface.  For  this  reason,  die  fencv 
is  infinitely  more  struck  with  the  view  of 
the  open  air  and  skies,  that  passes  through 
an  arch,  than  what  comes  through  a  square, 
or  any  other  figure.  The  figure  of  the  nun- 
bow  does  not  contribute  less  to  its  magnifi- 
cence than  the  colours  to  its  beanty,  as  it  is 
very  poetically  described  bv  the  «on  of  Si- 
rach :  '  Look  upon  the  nunoow,  and  praise 
him  that  made  it;  very  beantifiil  it  is  in  its 
brig:htne8s;it  encompasses  the  heavens  with 
a  serious  circle;  and  the  hands  of  the  Most 
High  have  bended  it' 

Having  thus  spdcen  of  that  greatness 
which  tjjects  the  mind  in  architecture,  I 
might  next  show  the  pleasure  that  rises  in 
the  ima^nation  from  what  appears  new 
and  beautifiil  in  this  art!  but  as  every  be- 
holder has  naturally  greater  taste  of  these 
two  -pjerfections  in  every  building  which 
offers  itself  to  his  view,  than  of  that  which 
I  have  hitherto  considered,  I  shall  not  troaj- 
ble  my  readers  with  any  reflections  upon  it. 
It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to 
observe,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole 
art  which  pleases  the  imagination,  but  as  it 
is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful.         O. 
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PAPKSVI. 

ON  THE  PUCASUKEB  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Onttnu.—TiK  ■econdarrpleHoreaof  tbe  imaglnailoii. 
TbeMverftI  iource«oft1iefleplea6iirM(atatmvy,|Nilnt> 
log.  dMcripcion,  snd  nraale)  oomparad  togvthar.  The 
Anal  eaoae  of  our  receivinf  pleanire  fhun  theae  aave- 
ral  aoanea.  Of  deacriptiona  in  partlmlar.  Tbe  power 
of  wnrda  over  tha  inufinatioB.  Why  ona  reader  ta 
aaore  pleaaed  with  deeeriptioaa  than  aaotlMt. 

Qoatom*  boa  limila  eat  oeulia,  quod  mente  Tidemoa. 

Lwr.iz.7M. 
So  ftr  aa  wiiat  w«  aee  wMb  oar  minda  baara  almili- 
toda  to  what  we  aee  witb  our  ar<a. 

I  AT  first  divided  the  ]>Ieasures  of  the 
imagination  into  such  as  arise  from  objects 
that  are  actually  before  our  eyes,  or  that 
once  entered  in  at  our  eyes,  and  are  after- 
wards called  up  into  the  mind  either  barely 
by  its  own  operations,  or  on  occasion  en 
something  without  ns,  as  statues,  or  de- 
scriptions. We  have  already  considered 
the  first  diviaon»  ai^  shall  therefore  enter 
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on  the  other,  which,  for  distinction  sake,  I 
have  called  '  The  Secondary  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination.'  When  I  say  the  ideas 
we  receive  from  statues,  descriptions,  or 
such-like  occaaons,  are  the  same  that  were 
once  actually  in  our  view,  it  must  not  be 
understood  that  we  had  once  seen  the  very 
place,  action,  or  person,  that  are  carved  or 
described.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  have 
seen  places,  persons,  or  actions  in  general, 
which  bear  a  resemblance,  or  at  least  some 
remote  analogy,  with  what  we  find  repre- 
sented; since  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
imagination,  when  it  is  once  stocked  with 
particular  ideas,  to  enlar|;e,  compound,  and 
vary  them  at  her  own  pleasure. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  representa- 
tion, statuary  is  thef  most  natural,  and  shows 
us  something  li/ceat  the  object  that  is  repre- 
sented. To  make  use  of  a  common  instance; 
let  one  who  is  bom  bUnd  take  an  image  in 
his  hands,  and  trace  out  with  his  fingers 
the  different  furrows  and  impressions  ofthe 
chisel,  and  he  will  easily  conceive  how  the 
shape  of  a  man,  or  beast,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  it;  but  should  he  draw  his  hand 
over  a  picture,  where  all  is  smooth  and 
uniform,  he  would  never  be  able  to  imagine 
how  the  several  prominences  and  depres- 
sions of  a  human  oody  could  be  shown  on  a 
plain  piece  of  canvass,  that  has  in  it  no  un- 
evenness  or  irregularity.  Description  runs 
yet  farther  from  the  things  it  represents 
than  painting;  for  a  picture  bears  a  real 
resemblance  to  its  original,  which  letters 
and  syllables  are  wholly  void  of.  Colours 
speak  all  languages,  but  words  are  under- 
stood only  by  such  a  people  or  nation.  For 
this  reason,  though  men's  necessities  quick- 
ly put  them  on  finding  out  speech,  writing 
is  probably  of  a  later  invention  than  paint- 
ing; particularh',  we  are  told  that  in  Ame- 
rica, when  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  there, 
expresses  were  sent  to  the  emperor  of 
Mexico  in  paint,  and  the  news  of  his  coun- 
try delineated  by  the  strokes  of  a  pencil, 
which  was  a  more  natural  way  than  that 
of  writing,  though  at  the  same  time  much 
more  imperfect,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  the  little  connections  of  speech,  or  to 
pve  the  picture  of  a  conjunction  or  an  ad- 
verb. It  would  be  yet  more  strange  to  re- 
present visible  objects  by  sounds  that  have 
no  ideas  annexed  to  them,  and  to  make 
something  like  description  in  music  Yet  it 
is  certain,  there  may  be  confused  imperfect 
notions  of  this  nature  raised  in  the  imagi- 
nation by  an  artificial  composition  of  notes, 
and  we  find  that  great  masters  in  the  art 
are  able,  sometimes,  to  set  their  hearers  in 
the  heat  and  hurry  of  a  battle,  to  overcast 
thdr  minds  with  melancholy  scenes  and 
apprehensions  of  deaths  and  funerals,  or 
to  lull  them  into  pleasing  dreams  of  groves 
and  elysiums. 

In  all  these   instances,  this   secondary 
pleasure  of  the  imagination  proceeds  from  T 
that  action  of  the  mind  which  compares  / 
the  ideas  arising  from  the  original  object*/ 
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yfith  the  ideas  we  recdve  from  the  statue, 
picture,  description,  or  sound,  that  repre- 
sents them.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give 
the  necessary  reason  why  this  operation  of 
the  mind  is  attended  with  so  much  pleasure, 
as  I  have  before  observed  on  the  sarae  oc- 
CMion;  but  we  find  a  great  variety  trf  enter- 
tainments derived  from  this  single  principle; 
for  it  is  this  that  not  only  gives  us  a  relkA 
of  statuary,  painting,  and  description,  but 
makes  us  dehght  in  all  the  actions  and  arts 
of  mimickrv.  It  is  this  that  makes  the 
several  kinds  of  wit  pleasant,  which  con- 
sists, as  I  have  formerly  shown,  in  the 
affinity  of  ideas:  and  we  may  add,  it  is  this 
also  that  raises  the  little  satisfaction  we 
sometimes  find  in  the  different  sorts  of  felse 
wit;  whether  it  consists  in  the  afiinity  of 
letters,  as  an  anagram,  acrostic;  or  of  syl- 
lables, as  in  doggrel  rhymes,  echoes;  or  of 
words,  as  in  puns,  quibbles;  or  of  a  whole 
sentence  or  poem,  as  wings  and  altars.  The 
final  cause,  probably,  of  annexing  pleasure 
to  this  operation  of  the  mind,  was  to  quicken 
apd  encourage  us  in  our  searches  after  truth, 
since  the  distinguishing  one  thing  from  an- 
other, and  the  right  discerning  betwixt  our 
ideas,  depend  wholly  upon  our  comparing 
them  together,  and  observing  the  congruity 
or  disagreement  that  appears  among  the 
several  works  of  nature. 

But  I  shall  here  confiine  myself  to  those 
pleasures  of  the  iraagmation  which  pro- 
ceed from  ideas  raised  by  words,  because 
most  of  the  /observations  that  agree  with 
descriptions  are  equally  appUcable  to  paint- 
ing and  statuary. 

Words,  when  well  chosen,  have  so  great 
a  force  in  them,  that  a  description  crften 
gives  us  more  Uvely  ideas  than  the  sight  of 
things  themselves.  The  reader  finds  a  scene 
drawn  m  stron^r  colours,  and  painted  more 
to  the  life  in  his  imagination  by  the  help  of 
words,  than  by  an  actual  survey  of  the 
scene  which  they  describe.  In  this  case, 
the  poet  seems  to  get  the  better  of  nature: 
he  takes,  indeed,  the  landscape  after  her, 
but  gives  it  more  vigorous  touches,  height- 
ens Its  beauty,  and  so  enlivens  the  whole 
piece,  that  the  images  which  flow  from  the 
object  themselves  appear  weak  and  faint, 
in  comparison  of  those  that  come  from  the 
expressions.  The  reason,  probably,  may 
be,  because  in  the  survey  of  any  object,  we 
have  only  so  much  of  it  painted  on  the  ima- 

Sination  as  comes  in  at  the  eye:  but  in  its 
escription,  the  poet  gives  us  as  five  a 
view  of  it  as  he  pleases,  and  discovers  to  us 
several  parts,  that  either  we  did  not  attend 
to,  or  that  lay  cut  of  our  sight  when  we  first 
beheld  it.  As  we  look  on  any  object,  our 
idea  of  it  is,  perhaps,  made  up  of  two  or 
three  simple  ideas;  but  when  the  poet  re- 
presents jt,  he  may  either  g^ve  us  a  more 
complex  idea  of  it,  or  only  raise  in  us  such 
ideas  as  are  most  apt  to  afiect  the  imagina- 
tion. 

It  may  here  be  worth  oar  while  to  exa- 
mine how  it  comes  to  pass  that  teveral 


readers,  who  are  all  acquunted  with  the 
same  language,  and  know  the  meaning  of 
the  words  they  read,  should  nevertheless 
have  a  different  relish  of  the  same  descrip- 
tions. We  find  (SK  transported  with  a  pas 
saee,  which  another  runs  over  with  coldness 
and  indiflTerence;  or  finding  the  representa- 
tion extremely  natural,  where  another  can 
perceive  nothmg  of  likeness  and  conformity. 
This  different  taste  must  proceed  either 
from  the  peifectioa  of  imagination  in  one 
more  than  in  another,  or  from  the  different 
ideas  that  several  readers  affix  to  the  same 
words.    For  to  have  a  true  relish  and  form 
a  right  judgment  of  a  deacriptim,  a  man 
should  be  bom  with  a  good  ima^nation, 
and  must  have  well  weighed  the  force  and 
energy  t)iat  lie  in  the  several  words  of  a 
lanp^ge,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
which  are  most  significant  and  expressive 
of  their  proper  ideas,  and  what  additional 
strength  and  beauty  they  are  capable  of 
receiving'  from  conjunction  with    others. 
The  fancy  must  be  warm,  to  retain  the 
print  of  those  images  it  hath  received  from 
outward  objects,  and  the  judgment  discern- 
ing, to  know  what  expressions  are  most 
proper  to  clothe  and  adorn  them  to  the 
best  advantage.    A  man  who  is  deficient  in 
either  of  these  respects,  though  he  may  re- 
ceive the  general  notion  of  a  description, 
can  never  see  distincUy  all  its  parUcolar 
beauties;  as  a  person  with  a  weak  aght 
may  have  the  confused  prospect  of  a  pl&c< 
that  lies  before  him,  without  entering  into 
its  several  parts,  or  discerning  the  varied 
of  its  colours  in  their  fiill  glory  and  perfeo 
tim.  O. 
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PAPER  vu. 
ON  THE  FLEABUEE8  OF  THE  IMAGINATIOH. 
OnUnU. — How  r  whole  set  of  ideu  bang  together.  Ac 
A  natural  eauM  aiainied  for  it.    Row  to  perftet  Un 
imafinalioa  of  a  writer.    Wbo  ainoii(  the  aacieat 
poet*  had  tbia  (hcaltx  ia  ila  greateat  perfection.    Ho- 
mer exoelled  in  imafiniDg  wlat  i«  neat ;  VirnI  ia 
ima(inin(  wbat  is  beaaiiflil;  Orio  ia  inatuiaf 
what  la  new.    Oar  own  eoualryiBaB,  m.h«»  ^^^ 
perftct  in  all  tlieie  tbree  reqncts. 
Quem  Co,  Melpomene,  lemel 
Naaoentem  placido  lumine  Tideria. 

ninm  aon  labor  liUuniiu 
Olarabit  pngilani,  non  eqaoi  impifar,  ke. 
Sad  qoB  Tibnr  aqne  Iknile  peiftiaal, 

Et  tpimm  nemomm  eouf 
Finfent  .£olio  carmine  nobilem. 

J»r.0d.Ul.Lik4.I. 
Ha  on  wboae  bittta  tbe  Ijrric  qnecn 
Of  namberi  amird.  ahall  nerer  grace 
The  Ifttamiaa  faantlet,  or  be  aeen 
Firat  ia  tbe  luie'dOlympic  race. 

But  bin  tbe  itraanu  that  warbliaf  Sow 
Bicb  Tiber'a  fertile  meads  aloaf, 
And  sbady  (roves,  his  bannta,  shall  kaow 
The  master  of  tb'  iEolian  saog.        -dttsilaty. 

We  may  observe,  that  tmr  sinrie  cir- 
cumstance of  what  we  have  fonn^y  seen 
often  raises  up  a  whole  scene  of  imagery, 
and  awakens  numberiess  ideas  that  bcAire 
slept  in  the  imagination;  such  a  particnlsr 
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smell  or  colour  ]a  able  to  fill  fhe  mind,  on  a 
sudden,  with  the  picture  of  the  fields  or 

gardens  where  we  first  met  with  it,  and  to 
ring  up  into  view  all  the  variety  of  images 
that  once  attended  it.  Our  imagination 
takes  the  hint,  and  leads  us  unexpectedly 
into  cities  or  theatres,  plains  or  meadows. 
We  may  further  observe,  when  the  fancy 
thus  reflects  on  the  scenes  that  have  passed 
in  it  formerly,  those  which  were  at  first 
pleasant  to  behold  appear  more  so  upon 
reflection,  and  that  the  memory  heightens 
the  delightfulness  of  the  original.  A  Car- 
tesian would  account  for  both  these  in- 
stances in  the  fbllowin^  manner: 

The  set  of  ideas  which  we  received  ftom 
such  a  pBospect  or  garden,  having  entered 
the  mind  at  the  same  time,  have  a  set  of 
traces  belonging  to  them  in  the  brain, 
bordering  very  near  upon  one  another: 
when,  therefore,  anjr  one  of  these  ideas 
arises  in  the  imagination,  and  consequently 
despatches  a  flow  of  animal  spirits  to  its 
proper  trace,  these  spirits,  in  the  violence 
of  their  motion,  run  not  only  into  the  trace 
to  which  they  were  more  particularly  di- 
rected, but  into  several  of^  those  that  lie 
about  it  By  this  means  they  awaken  other 
ideas  of  the  same  set,  which  immediately 
determine  a  new  despatch  of  spirits,  that 
in  the  same  manner  open  other  neighbour- 
ing traces,  till  at  last  the  whole  set  of  them 
is  blown  up,  and  the  whole  prospect  or 
garden  flourishes  in  the  imagination.  But 
because  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  these 
places  far  surmounted,  and  overcame  the 
little  disag^eableness  we  found  in  them, 
for  this  reason  there  was  at  first  a  wider 
passage  worn  in  the  pleasure  traces,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  so  narrow  a  one  in  those 
which  belonged  to  the  disagreeable  ideas, 
that  they  were  quickly  stopt  up,  and  ren- 
dered incapable  of  receiving  any  animal 
spirits,  ana  consequently  of  exciting  any 
unpleasant  ideas  in  the  memory. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  whether 
the  power  of  imagining  things  stronglv  pro- 
ceeds from  any  greater  perfection  m  the 
soul,  or  from  any  nicer  texture  in  the  brtun 
of  one  man  than  another.  But  this  is  cer- 
tidn,  that  a  noble  writer  should  be  bom 
with  this  faculty  in  its  full  strength  and  vi- 
gour, so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  lively  ideas 
from  outward  objects,  to  retain  them  long, 
and  to  range  them  together,  upon  occasion, 
in  such  figures  and  representations,  as  are 
most  likely  to  hit  the  fancy  of  the  reader. 
A  poet  should  take  as  much  pains  in  form- 
ioR  his  imannation,  as  a  philosopher  in 
cultivating  his  understanding.  He  must 
gain  a  due  relish  of  the  works  of  nature, 
and  be  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  various 
scenery  of  a  country  life. 

When  he  is  stored  with  coantry  im^es, 
if  be  would  go  beyond  pastoral,  and  the 
lower  kinds  of  poifctry,  he  cueht  to  acquamt 
himself  with  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  courts.  He  should  De  very  well  versed 
in  every  thing  that  is  noble  and  statdjr  in  | 


the  productions  of  art,  whether  it  appear 
in  painting  or  statuary,  in  the  great  works 
of  architecture,  which  are  in  their  present 
^lor)-;  or  in  the  ruins  of  those  which  flour- 
ished in  former  ages. 

Such  advantages  as  these  help  to  open  a 
man's  thoughts,  and  to  enlarge  his  imagina- 
tion, and  will  therefore  have  their  influence 
on  ^1  kinds  of  writing,  if  the  author  knows 
how  to  make  right  use  of  them.  And 
among  those  of  the  learned  languages  who 
excel  in  this  talent,  the  most  perfect  in 
thtir  several  kinds  are,  perhaps.  Homer, 
VirgU,  and  Ovid.  The  first  strikes  the 
imagination  wonderfully  with  what  is  great, 
the  second  with  what  is  beautiful,  and  the 
last  with  what  is  strange.  Reading  the 
Iliad,  is  like  travelling  through  a  country 
uninhabited,  where  the  fancy  is  entertained 
with  a  thousand  savage  prospects  of  vast 
deserts,  wide  uncultivated  marshes,  huge 
forests,  misshapen  rocks  and  precipices. 
On  the  contrary,  the  £neid  is  like  a  well- 
ordered  garden,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
find  out  any  part  unadorned,  or  to  cast  our 
eyes  upon  a  single  spot  that  does  not  pro- 
duce some  beautiful  plant  or  flower.  But 
when  we  are  in  the  Metamorphoses,  we 
are  walking  on  enchanted  ground,  and  see 
nothing  but  scenes  of  magic  lying  round  us. 

Homer  Is  in  his  province,  when  he  is  de- 
scribing a  battie  or  a  multitude,  a  hero  or 
a  god.  Vjr^l  is  never  better  pleased  than 
when  he  is  in  his  elysium,  or  copying  out 
an  entertaining  picture.  Homer's  epthets 
generally  mark  out  what  is  great;  Virgil's 
what  is  agreeable.  Nothing  can  be  more 
magnificent  than  the  figure  Jupiter  makes 
in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more  charming  than 
that  of  Venus  in  the  first  Maeii. 

*H  xai  Kvatinnp  iw*  •9fa«''  vlvr*  l^«i>i«ir, 

lUad,  i.  SBt. 
Be  tpoke,  and  (wftal  lieii<b  bis  Mble  brows ; 
Sbakes  llii  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  stamp  of  Ate,  and  sanction  of  the  god : 
Bigb  mar'n  witb  trembllnf  tbe  dread  sigaal  took. 
Aim  all  OlympoB  to  tbe  centre  shook.  Ptft. 

Dixit ;  et  avertena  rosea  oerrice  reAiIsit, 
Ambroaieque  come  diTinum  vertice  odoiem 
Spiravere ;  pedes  Testis  dellnzit  ad  Imoa, 
Et  vera  ineeasn  patuit  dea.  Virf.  JBn.  i.  dOt. 

Tbas  bavinf  said,  she  tom'd,  and  made  appear 

Her  neck  refltlgent,  and  diabsveli'd  bair; 

Which,  flowinf  from  her  shonlders  teach'd  tbe  ground 

And  widely  spread  ambrosial  soenu  around : 

In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown. 

And  by  ber  graoeflil  walk  tbe  queen  of  love  is  known. 

Homer's  persons  are  most  of  them  godlike 
and  terrible:  Virgil  has  scarce  admitted 
any  into  his  poem  who  are  not  beautiful, 
and  has  taken  particular  care  to  make  his 
hero  so. 

-Lameaqoe  Jnventa 


Pupumua,  M  IMoa  oeaUs  afflarat  honocea. 

And  gave  bis  ToDIng  eyes  a  sparkling  grace. 

And  bnatird  a  yontliflil  rigour  on  bis  (bee.— Z>rr<ni. 

In  a  word.  Homer  fills  his  readers  with 
soblime  ideas,  and,  I  believe,  has  raised  the 
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imagination  of  all  the  good  poets  that  have 
come  after  him.  I  sh^  only  instance  Ho- 
race, who  immediately  takes  fire  at  the  first 
hint  of  any  passage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odys^y, 
and  always  rises  above  himself  when  he 
has  Homer  in  his  view.  Vir^  has  drawn 
together,  into  his  ^neid,  all  the  pleaung 
scenes  his  subject  is  capable  of  admitting, 
and  in  his  Georgics  has  given  lu  a  collec- 
tion of  the  most  delightfiil  landscapes  that 
can  be  made  out  of  fields  and  woods,  herds 
of  cattle,  and  swarms  of  bees. 

Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses,  has  shown 
us  how  the  imagination  may  be  affected  by 
what  is  strange.  He  describes  a  mirade 
in  everjr  story,  and  always  gives  us  the 
aeht  of  some  new  creature  at  the  end  of  it 
His  art  consists  chiefiy  in  well-timing  his 
description,  before  the  first  shape  is  quite 
worn  off,  and  the  new  one  perfectly  finish- 
ed; so  that  he  every  where  entertains  us 
with  something  we  never  saw  before,  and 
shows  us  monster  after  monster  to  the  end 
of  the  Metamorphoses.  • 

If  I  were  to  name  a  poet  that  is  a  perfect 
master  in  all  these  arts  of  working  <m  the 
imagination,  I  think  Miltcm  may  ptass  for 
one:  and  if  his  Paradise  Lost  falls  short  of 
the  ^neid  or  Iliad  in  this  respect,  it  pro- 
ceeds rather  from  the  fault  of  the  language 
in  which  it  is  written,  than  from  any  defect 
of  genius  in  the  author.  So  divine  a  poem 
in  English,  is  like  a  stately  palace  biuh  of 
brick,  where  one  may  see  architecture  in 
as  great  a  perfection  as  one  of  marble, 
though  the  materials  are  of  a  coarser  na- 
ture. But  to  consider  it  only  as  it  regards 
our  present  subject ;  What  can  be  conceived 
greater  than  the  battle  of  angels,  the  ma- 
jesty of  Mesaah,  the  statnre  and  behaviour 
of  Satan  and  his  peers }  What  more  beau- 
tifiil  than  Pandxmonium,  Paradise,  Hea- 
voi,  Angels,  Adam  and  Eve?  What  more 
strange  than  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
several  metamorphoses  of  the  fallen  angels, 
and  the  surprising  adventures  their  l^er 
meets  with  in  his  search  after  Paradise.^ 
No  other  subject  could  have  furnished  a 
poet  with  scenes  so  proper  to  strike  the 
m^agination,  as  no  other  poet  could  have 
painted  those  scenes  in  more  strong  and 
lively  cdours.  '  O. 


Ka  418.]    Monday,  June  30,  1713. 
PAPER  vm. 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OP  THE  IMAGINATION. 
OmlMto.— Wby  aoy  tUoff  that  ia  unplaaaant  to  baboid 
pieaiea  tha  imafinatioD  wlian  wrll  daacribed.  Why 
tie  imaiination  reeeivei  a  more  azqaiiite  plearore 
from  the  dewription  of  what  ia  imat,  new,  or  beanti- 
All.  The  pleanira  itill  beiihtened.  if  what  ia  deacribed 
raiaea  panioo  in  tha  mind.  Diiagreeable  raaiiona 
pleaaini  when  railed  by  apt  dcacriptiona  why  ter- 
ror aad  grief  are  pleaaing  to  the  mind  when  excited 
by  deicription.  A  pnrtieaiar  adranuce  the  writen  in 
poetry  and  fiction  have  to  pleaae  Uie  Imagination, 
what  libertiea  are  allowed  them. 

fbrat  at  rubiM  aapar  amomiun.     P!fy.  Ed.  Iii,8l>. 

Tha  i«|f*d  thorn  ehall  bear  the  fkagraat  loae. 
The  pleasures  of  these  secondary  views 


c£  the  imagination  are  of  a  inder  and  more 
imiversal  nature  than  those  it  has  when 
joined  with  «ght;  for  not  only  what  is  great, 
strange,  or  b^tifiil,  but  any  thing  that  is 
disagreeable  when  looked  upon,  pleases  us 
in  an  apt  description.  Here,  therefore,  we 
must  inquire  after  a  new  principle  of  plea- 
sure, which  is  nothing  else  but  the  action 
of  the  mind,  which  compares  the  ideas  that 
arise  from  words  with  the  ideas  that  arise 
fr<om  objects  themselves;  and  why  this 
operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  so 
much  pleasure,  we  have  before  considered. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  description 
of  a  dunghill  is  pleasing  to  the  ims^natico, 
if  the  image  be  represented  to  our  minds 
by_  suitable  expressions;  though,  perhaps, 
this  may  be  more  properly  called  the  plea- 
sure of  the  understanding  than  of  the  fancy, 
because  we  are  not  so  much  delighted  with 
the  image  that  is  contained  in  the  descrip- 
tion, as  with  the  aptness  of  the  description 
to  excite  the  image. 

But  if  the  description  of  what  is  littie, 
common,  or  deformed,  be  acceptable  to  the 
imagination,  the  description  of  what  is 
great,  surprising,  or  beautiful  is  much  more 
so;  because  here  we  are  not  only  delighted 
with  comparing  the  representation  with  the 
orig^al,  but  are  highly  pleased  with  the 
original  itself.  Most  readers,  I  believe,  are 
more  charmed  with  Milton's  description  of 
Paradise,  than  of  hell;  they  are  both,  per- 
haps, equallv  perfect  in  their  kind;  but  in 
the  one  the  onmstone  and  sulphur  are  not 
so  refreshing  to  the  im^ination,  as  the  beds 
of  flowers  and  the  wilderness  ci  sweets  in 
the  other. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which 
recommends  a  description  more  than  all 
the  rest;  and  that  is,  if  it  represents  to  us 
such  objects  as  are  apt  to  raise  a  secret  fer- 
ment in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  yrotk. 
with  violence  upxn  his  passions.  For,  in 
this  case,  we  are  at  once  warmed  and  en- 
lightened, so  that  the  pleasure  becomes 
more  viniversal,  and  is  several  ways  quali- 
fied to  entertain  us.  Thus  in  painting,  it  is 
pleasant  to  look  on  the  picture  of  any  face 
where  the  resemblance  is  hit;  but  the  plea- 
sure increases  if  it  be  the  pidture  of  a  £Ekce 
that  is  beautiful;  and  is  still  greater,  if  the 
beauty  be  softened  with  an  ^r  of  melan- 
choly or  sorrow.  The  two  leading  passions 
which  the  more  serious  parts  of  poetry  en- 
deavour to  stir  up  in  us,  are  terror  and  pitjr. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  one  would  wander 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  such  passions  as 
are  very  unpleasant  at  all  other  times,  are 
very  agreeable  when  excited  by  ppoprr 
descriptions.  It  is  not  sti^ange,  that  we 
should  take  delight  in^  such  passages  as  are 
apt  to  produce  hope,  joy,  admiration,  loive» 
or  the  like  emobons  in  us,  because  ther 
never  rise  in  the  mind  without  an  invrara 
pleasure  which  attends  them.  But  how 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  we  should  take  deligbt 
in  being  tnrified  or  dejected  by  a.  descrip- 
tion, when  we  find  so  mnch  uneaaneas  m 
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the  fear  or  grief  which  we  recdve  fittn  any- 
other  occasion? 

If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  nature  of 
^his  pleasure,  we  shall  find  that  it  does  not 
arise  so  properly  from  the  description  of 
"What  is  terrible,  as  from  the  reflection  we 
make  on  ourselves  at  the  time  of  reading  it 
When  we  look  on  such  hideous  objects,  we 
are  not  a  little  pleased  to  think  we  are  in 
no  'danger  of  them.  •  We  conader  them  at 
the  same  time,  as  dreadful  and  harmless;  so 
that  the  tnore  frightful  appearance  they 
make,  the  greater  is  the  pleasure  we  re- 
ceive from  the  sense  of  our  own  safety.  In 
short,  we  look  upon  the  terrors  of  a  descrip- 
tion with  the  same  curiosity  and  aatisfactton 
that  we  survey  a  dead  monster. 


-Infamie  eadSTCr 


Protrtliitar:  Deqaeonl  expleri  cordft  tnendo 
Tenibilei  oculoa,  vultam  TiUonqne  ntls 
Pecton  KmilM  itqae  eztiactM  IhDcibua  ignes. 

Firg.  JEk.  Tili  364. 

They  drag  Um  from  bi>  den. 

TIM  wond'ring  neiftaboiirbood,  with  glad  mriiriM, 
Behold  taia  ihagged  breiM,  his  giant  aise, 
ffiaiiK>athtlistflaiBaaBomoi«,ai>dhi«axtingiiiah'dey«a. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  de- 
lighted with  the  reflecting  upon  dangers 
that  are  past,  or  in  lookine  on  a  precipice 
at  a  distance,  which  would  fill  us  with  a 
different  kind  of  horror,  if  we  saw  it  hang- 
ine  over  our  heads. 

In  the  like  manner,  when  we  read  of  tor- 
ments, wounds,  deaths,  and  the  like  dismal 
accidents,  our  pleasure  does  not  flow  so 
property  from  the  grief  which  such  melan- 
choly descriptions  give  us,  as  from  the 
secret  comparison  Which  we  make  between 
ourselves  and  the  person  who  suffers.  Such 
representations  teach  us  to  set  a  just  value 
upon  our  own  condition,  and  make  us  prize 
our  good  fortune,  which  exempts  us  from 
the  hke  calamities.  This  is,  however,  such 
a  kind  of  pleasure  as  we  are  not  capable  of 
receiving,  when  we  see  a  person  actuallv 
lying  under  the  tortures  that  we  meet  with 
in  a  description;  because,  in  this  case,  the 
object  presses  too  close  upon  our  senses,  and 
bears  so  hard  upon  us,  that  it  does  not  give 
us  time  or  leisure  to  reflect  on  ourselves. 
Our  thoughts  are  so  intent  upon  th  e  miseries 
of  the  sufferer,  that  we  cannot  turn  them 
upon  our  own  happiness.  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  we  consider  the  misfortunes  we 
read  in  history  or  poetry,  dthcr  as  past  or 
as  fictitious;  so  that  the  reflection  yypaa  our- 
selves rises  in  us  insenably,  and  overbears 
the  sorrow  we  concave  for  the  sufferings 
cf  the  afflicted. 

YiMt  because  the  mmd  of  man  requires 
something  more  perfect  in  matter  than  what 
it  finds  there,  and  can  never  meet  with  any 
right  in  nature  which  sufficiently  answers 
its  highest  ideas  of  pleasantness;  or,  in  other 
words,  because  the  imagination  can  fancy 
to  itself  things  more  great,  strange,  or 


*  *  BoaT*  man  dnld  taibantltas  B^iiora  vaatia,'  Ac. 


beautifiil  than  the  eye  evei  saw,  and  is  still 
sensible  of  some  defect  in  what  it  has  seen; 
on  this  account  it  is  the  part  of  a  poet  to 
humour  the  imagination  in  our  own  notions, 
by  mending  and  perfecting  nature  where  he 
describes  a  reahty,  and  by  adding  greater 
beauties  than  are  put  together  in  nature, 
where  he  describes  a  fiction. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  in  the  slow 
advances  which  she  makes  from  one  season 
to  another,  or  to  observe  her  conduct  in  the 
successive  production  of  plants  and  flowers. 
He  may  draw  into  his  .description  all  the 
beauties  of  the  spring  and  autumn,  and 
make  the  whole  year  contribute  something 
to  render  it  the  more  i^^reeable.  His  rose- 
trees,  woodbines,  and  jasmines,  may  flower 
together,  and  his  beds  be  covered  at  the 
same  time  with  lilies,  violets,  and  amaranths. 
His  scril  is  not  restrained  to  any  partioilar 
set  <^  plants,  but  is  proper  dther  for  oaks 
or  myrtles,  and  adapts  itself  to  thi  products 
of  every  cUmate.  Oranges  may  grow  wild 
in  it;  myrrh  may  be  met  with  in  every 
hedge;  and  if  he  thinks  it  proper  to  have  a 
grove  of  spices,  he  can  ouickly  command 
sun  enough  to  raise  it  It  all  wis  will  not 
fiimish  out  an  agreeable  scene,  he  can  make 
several  new  species  of  flowers,  with  richer 
scents  and  higher  colours  than  any  that 
grow  in  the  gardens  of  nature.  His  con- 
certs of  birds  may  be  as  full  and  harmom- 
ous,  and  his  woods  as  thick  and  gloomy  as 
he  pleases.  He  is  at  no  more  expense  in  a 
long  vista  than  a  short  one,  and  can  as  easily 
throw  his  cascades  from  a  precipice  of  halt 
a  mile  high,  as  from  one  of  twenty  yards. 
He  has  the  choice  of  the  winds,  and  can 
tarn  the  course  of  his  rivers  in  all  the  variety 
of  meanders  that  are  most  delightfiil  to  th« 
reader's  imagination.  In  a  word,  he  hac 
the  modelling  of  nature  in  his  own  hands, 
and  may  nve  her  what  charms  he  pleases, 
provided  he  does  not  reform  her  too  much, 
and  nm  into  absurdities  by  endeavouring 
to  excel.  O. 


Na419.]    Tuesday,  July  1, 171% 

PAPEE  DC. 

ON  THE  PLEASDSES  OF  THE  IMAOINATIOIT. 

Ctmtmtt.'-Of  that  kind  of  poetiy  which  Mr.  Sryden 
ealla  ■  the  fliir]r  way  of  writing.'  How  a  poet  ihould 
he  qnalided  fbr  it.  The  pleaaureaoftheiinaginatioa 
that  ariae  from  it.  In  thii  reaneet  why  the  modenu 
excel  the  ancienta.  Why  the  English  excel  the  mo> 
derns.  Who  the  heat  among  the  English.  Of  efflbla. 
matleal  persona. 

— • HenUa  gratinimns  error. 

Btr.  a.  Ep.  ii.  Lib.  2.  IW 
nm  aweet  delusion  of  a  raptnr'd  mind. 

There  is  a  kind  of  writing  wherein  the 
poet  quite  loses  sight  of  nature,  and  enters- 
tains  his  reader's  imagination  with  the  cha- 
racters and  actions  ofsuch  persons  as  have 
many  of  them  no  existence  but  what  he 
bestows  on  them.  Such  are  fiiiries,  witches, 
mggirignii,  demous,  and  departed  spiritSt 
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ITiis  Mr.  Dryden  calls  'the  feiry  way  rf 
writing,"  which  is  indeed  more  difficult 
than  any  other  that  depends  on  the  poet's 
fency,  because  he  has  no  pattern  to  follow 
in  it,  and  must  work  altogether  out  of  his 
own  invention. 

There  is  a  very  odd  turn  <rf  thought  re- 
<]uired  for  this  sort  of  writing;  aiKl  it  is 
impossible  for  a  poet  to  succeed  in  it,  who 
has  not  a  particular  cast  of  fancy,  and  an 
imagination  naturally  fruitfiil  and  super- 
stitious. Besides  this,  he  ought  to  'be  very 
well  versed  in  legends  and  fables,  antiquated 
cbQtances,  and  the  traditions  of  nurses  and 
old  women,  that  he  may  fall  in  with  our 
natural  prejudices,  and  humour  those  no- 
tions which  we  have  imbibed  in  our  infancy. 
For  otherwise  he  will  be  apt  to  make  his 
&iries  talk  like  people  of  his  own  species, 
and  not  like  other  sets  of  beings,  who  con- 
verse with  different  objects,  and  think  in  a 
different  ftianner  from  that  of  mankind. 


SrlTit  dedncti  ^v^ant,  me  Jadice,  ftuni, 
Ne  Telut  innati  triviif,  ac  pens  forentes, 
AotaimiUB  teaarialUTCiMntuT  verribiu. 

Bar.  An  Poet.  t.SM. 
Let  not  Um  wood-born  aatrr  fondly  fport 
With  am'roiu  Tenet,  at  if  bred  at  court.— ^aadj. 

I  do  not  say,  with  Mr.  Bays  in  the  Re- 
hearsal, that  spirits  must  not  oe  confined  to 
speak  sense:  but  it  is  certain  their  sense 
ought  to  be  a  little  discoloured,  that  it  may 
seem  particular,  and  proper  to  the  person 
and  condition  of  the  speaker. 

These  descriptions  raise  a  pleasipg  kind 
<rf  horror  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and 
amuse  his  imagination  with  the  strangeness 
and  novelty  of  the  persons  who  are  repre- 
sented to  them.  They  bring  up  into  our 
memory  the  stories  we  have  heard  in  our 
childhood,  and  favour  those  secret  terrors 
and  apprehensions  to  which  the  mind  of 
man  is  naturally  subject  We  are  pleased 
with  surveying  the  different  hcdiits  and 
behavioars  of  foreign  countriesi  how  much 
more  must  we  be  delighted  and  surprised 
when  we  are  led,  as  it  were,  into  a  new 
creation,  and  see  the  person  and  manners 
of  another  species!  Men  of  cold  fancies 
and  philosophical  dispositions,  object  to  this 
kind  of  poetry,  that  it  has  not  probability 
enough  to  affect  the  imaginatioa.  But  to 
(this  it  may  be  answered,  that  we  are  sure, 
in  general,  there  are  many  intellectual 
beings  in  the  world  besides  ourselves,  and 
several'  species  of  spirits,  who  are  subject 
to  different  laws  and  economies  from  those 
of  mankind:  when  we  see,  therefore,  any 
of  these  represented  natundly,  we  cannot 
look  upon  tne  representation  as  altogether 
innpossiblei  nay,  many  are  prepossessed 
with  such  false  opinions,  as  dispose  them  to 
believe  these  particular  delusions;  at  least 
we  have  all  heard  so  many  pleasing  relations 
in  favour  of  them,  that  we  do  not  care  for 
seeing  through  the  falsehood,  and  willingly 
give  ourselves  up  to  so  agreeable  an  im- 
posture. 
The  ancients  have  not  much  of  this  poe- 


trv  among  them;  for,  indeed,  almost  the 
whole  substance  of  it  owes  its  original  to 
the  darkness  and  superstition  of  later  ages, 
when  pious  frauds  were  made  use  of  to 
amuse  mankind,  and  frighten  them  into  a 
sense  of  their  duty.  Our  forefathers  looked 
upon  nature  with  more  reverence  and  hor- 
ror, before  the  world  was  enlightened  by 
learning  and  philosophy;  and  loved  to  asto- 
nish themselves  with  the  apprehen^ons 
of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and  en- 
chantments. There  was  not  a  village  ia 
England  that  bad  not  a  ghost  in  it,  the 
church-yards  were  all  haimted;  every  large 
common  had  a  circle  of  fitiries  belonging  to 
it;  and  there  was  scarce  a  shepherd  to  be 
met  with  who  had  not  seen  a  spirit 

Among  all  the  poets  of  this  kind  our 
E^nglish  are  much  the  best,  by  what  I  have 
yet  seen;  whether  it  be  that  we  abound 
with  more  stories  of  this  nature,  or  that  the 
genius  of  our  country  is  fitter  for  this  ?ort 
of  poetry.  For  the  English  are  naturally 
fanciful,  and  very  often  disposed,  by  that 
gloominess  and  melancholy  of  temper 
which  is  so  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many 
wild  notions  and  viaons,  to  which  otheis 
are  not  so  liable. 

Among  the  English,  Shakspeare  has  in- 
compmraoly  excdied  all  others.  That  no- 
ble extravagance,  of  fancy,  which  he  had 
in  so  great  perfection,  thoroughly  qualified 
him  to  touch  this  weak  superstitious  part 
of  his  reader's  imagination;  and  made  him 
capiable  cS  succeeding,  where  he  had  nothing 
to  support  him  besides  the  strength  of  his 
own  genius.  There  is  something  so  wild, 
and  yet  so  solemn,  in  the  speeches  of  his 
ghosts,  fairies,  witches,  ana  the  like  ima- 
ginary persons,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
thinkmg  them  natural,  though  we  have  no 
nde  by  which  to  judge  of  them,  and  must 
eonfess  if  there  are  such  beings  in  the 
world,  it  looks  highly  probable  they  should 
talk  and  act  as  he  has  represented  them. 

There  is  another  sort  of  imaginary  be- 
ings, that  we  sometimes  meet  with  amcmg 
the  poets,  when  the  author  represents  any 
passion,  appetite,  virtue  or  vice,  under  a 
visible  shape,  and  makes  it  a  person  or  an 
actor  in  his  poem.  Of  this  nature  are  the 
descHptioDS  of  Hunger  and  Ejivy  in  Ovid, 
of  Fame  in  Vinpl,  and  <rf  Sin  and  Death  in 
Milton.  We  find  a  whole  creation  of  the 
like  shadowy  persons  in  Spencer,  who  had 
an  admirable  talent  in  representations  of 
this  kind.  I  have  discoursed  of  these  em- 
blematical persons  in  former  papers,  and 
shall  therefore  only  mention  tnem  in  this 
{dace.  Thus  we  see  how  man^  ways  poe- 
try addresses  itself  to  the  imagination,  as  it 
has  not  only  the  whole  circle  of  nature  for 
its  province,  but  makes  new  worlds  of  its 
own,  shows  us  persons  who  are  not  to  be 
fbmid  in  being,  and  represents  even  the  fa- 
culties of  the  soul,  with  the  several  virtues 
and  vices,  in  a  sensible  shape  and  character. 
I  shall  in  my  two  following  papers,  consi- 
der, in  general,  how  other  Cnds  cf  writioK 
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are  qualified  to  please  the  imag:inatioD ;  with 
vluch  I  intend  to  conclude  this  essay. 

O. 
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PAPBE  X. 

ON  THE  PLEASUBES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Antmlt.— Wbat  antlion  pleue  the  imafinatioo.  Who 
IWTe  notlilnf  to  do  with  ftction.  How  history  pleasei 
tiM  imaginitioa.  How  the  aalhon  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy pleaae  the  imagioation.  The  bounds  and  de- 
ftcta  of  the  imaginatKtn.  Whether  these  deftcu  are 
eMential  to  the  imagination. 

OnneniMiue  Tohint  mealem  auditorli  agoato. 
a>r.  An  Pttt.  V.  100. 

And  raiae  men's  paasiou  to  what  height  they  wilL 

A»  the  writers  in  poeti^  and  fiction 
borrow  their  several  matenak  front  out- 
ward objects,  and  jcto  them  together  at 
their  own  pleasure,  there  are  others  who 
are  obliged  to  follow  nature  more  closely, 
and  to  take  entire  scenes  out  of  her.  Such 
are  historians,  natural  philosophers,  tra- 
vellers, geographers,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
who  describe  visible  objects  of  a  real  ex- 
istence. 

It  is  the  most  ^reeable  talent  of  an  his- 
torian to  be  able  to  draw  up  his  armies 
and  fight  his  battles  in  proper  expressions, 
to  set  Defore  our  eyes  the  oivisions,  cabals, 
an  jealousies  of  great  men,  to  lead  us  step 
by  step  into  the  several  actions  and  events 
of  his  history.  We  love  to  see  the  subject 
unfolding  itself  by  just  degrees,  and  breu- 
ing  upon  us  insensibly,  so  that  we  ma]r  be 
kept  in  a  pleasing  suspense,  and  have  time 
given  ns  to  raise  our  expectatitms,  and  to 
aide  with  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  relation.  I  confess  this  shows  more  the 
art  than  the  verauty  of  the  historian;  tnt 
I  am  only  to  speak  of  him  as  he  is  qualified 
to  please  the  imagination;  and  in  this  re- 
spect Livy  has,  perhaps,  excelled  all  who 
went  before  him,  or  have  written  since  his 
time.  JHe  describes  every  thing  in  so  lively 
a  manner  that  his  whole  history  is  an  ad- 
mirable picture,  and  touches  on  such  pro- 
per drcumstances  in  every  story,  that  his 
reader  becomes  a  kind  of  spectator,  and 
feels  in  himself  all  the  variety  of  pasaons 
which  are  correspcmdent  to  the  several 
parts  (^tiie  relations. 

But  among  this  set  of  writers  there  are 
none  who  more  gratify  and  enlarge  the 
ima^ation  than  the  authors  of  the  new 
philosophy,  whether  we  consider  their 
theories  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  the  disco- 
veries they  have  made  by  glasses,  or  any 
other  of  their  contemplations  on  nature. 
We  are  not  a  littie  pleased  to  find  every 
green  leaf  swarm  with  millions  of  animals, 
that  at  their  largest  growth  are  not  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  There  is  something 
very  engaging  to  the  fuicy,  as  well  as  to 
oar  reason,  in  the  treatises  of  metals,  mi- 
nerals, plants,  and  meteors.  But  when  we 
■nrrcy  the  whole  eaith  at  once,  and  the  se- 


veral planets  that  lie  within  its  ndghbour- 
hood,  we  are  filled  with  a  pleasing  astonish- 
ment, to  see  so  many  worlds  hanging  one 
above  another,  and  sliding  round  their  axles 
in  such  an  amazing  pomp  and  solemnity. 
I^  after  this,  we  contemplate  those  wild* 
fields  of  xther  that  reach  in  height  as  far 
as  from  Saturn  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  nin 
abroad  almost  to  an  infinitude,  our  imagi- 
nation finds  its  capacity  filled  with  so  im- 
mense a  prospect;  and  puts  itself  upon  the 
stretch  to  comprehend  it    But  if  we  yet 
rise  higher,  and  consider  the  fixed  stars 
as  so   many  vast  oceans  oi  flame,   that 
are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  diflerent 
set  of  planets,  and  still  discover  new  firma- 
ments and  new  lights  that  are  sunk  further 
in  those  imfathomable  depths  of  ztiier,  so 
as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  strongest  of  our 
telescopes,  we  are  lost  in  such  a  labyrinth 
of  suns  and  worlds,  and  confoundM  with 
the  immenmty  and  magnificence  rf  nature. 
Nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  fancy, 
than  to  emarge  itself  by  degrees,  in  its  con- 
templation ofthe  various  proportions  which 
its   several  objects  bear  to   each  other, 
when  it  compares  the  body  of  man  to  the 
bulk  of  the  whole  earth,  the  earth  to  the 
circle  it  describes  round  the  stm,  that  drcle 
to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  sphere 
of  the  fixed  stars  to  the  circuit  of  the  whole 
creation,  the  whole  creation  itself  to  the  infi- 
nite space  that  is  every  where  difliised  about 
it;  or  when  the  imagination  works  downward, 
and  considers  the  bulk  of  a  human  body  in 
respect  of  an  animal  a  htmdred  times  less 
than  a  mite,  the  particular  limbs  of  such  an 
animal,  the  different  springs  that  actuate 
the  limbs,  the  sinrits  which  set  the  springs 
a-going,  and  the  proportionable  minuteness 
of  these  several  parts,  before  they  have 
arrived  at  their  full  growth  and  pertectim; 
but  if,  after  all  this,  we  take  the  least  par- 
ticle of  these  animal  spirits,  and  consider 
its  capacity  of  being_  wrought  into  a  world 
that  shall  contain  within  those  narrow  di- 
mensions a  heaven  and  earth,  stars  and 
planets,  and  every  different  species  of  liv- 
ing creatures,   in  the  same  analogy  and 
proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  m  our 
own  universe;  such  a  speculation,  by  reason 
of  its  nicety,  appears  ridiculous  to  those 
who  have  not  turned  thdr  thoughts  that 
way,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  founded 
on  no  less  than  the  evidence  of  a  demon- 
stration. Nay,  we  may  yet  carry  it  farther, 
and  discover  in  the  smallest  particle  of 
this  little  world  a  new  inexhausted  fund  of 
matter,  capable  of  being  spun  out  into  an- 
other universe. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject, 
because  I  think  it  may  show  us  the  proper 
limits,  as  well  as  the  defectiveness  of  our 
imagination;  how  it  is  confined  to  a  very 
small  quantity  of  space,  and  immediately 
stppt  in  its  operation,  when  it  endeavours 
to  take  in  any  thing  that  is  very  great  or 
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vmr  Ihdc.  Let  a  man  try  to  conceive  the 
different  bulk  of  an  animal,  which  is  twenty, 
from  another  which  is  an  hundred  times 
less  than  a  mite,  or  to  compare  in  his 
thoughts  a  len^  of  a  thousand  diameters 
of  tM  earth,  with  that  of  a  milUon,  and  he 
will  quicUy  find  that  he  has  no  different 
mieasures  in  his  mind  adjusted  to  such  ex- 
traordinary degrees  of  grandeur  or  minute- 
ness. The  understanding,  indeed,  opens 
an  infinite  space  on  every  tide  of  us;  but 
the  imagination,  after  a  few  funt  efforts,  is 
immediately  at  a  stand,  and  finds  herself 
swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  of  the  void 
that  surrounds  it  Our  reason  can  pursue  a 
particle  of  matter  through  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  ^viaons;  but  the  fancy  soon  loses 
sight  of  it,  and  feels  in  itself  a  kind  of 
chasm,  that  wants  to  be  filled  with  matter 
of  a  more  sensible  bulk.  We  can  neither 
widen  nor  contract  the  faculty  to  the  di- 
mension of  either  extreme.  The  object  is 
too  big  for  our  capacity,  when  we  would 
comprehend  the  circumference  of  a  world; 
and  dwindles  into  nothing  when  we  endea- 
vour after  the  idea  clan  atom. 

It  i*  possible  this  defect  of  imagination 
may  not  be  in  the  soul  itself,  but  as  it  acts 
in  conjunction  with  the  body.  Perhaps 
there  may  not  be  room  in  the  brain  for  such 
a  variety  of  impressions,  or  the  animal 
spirits  may  be  incapable  of  figuring  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  is  necessary  to  exdte  so 
very  large  or  very  minute  ideas.  However 
it  be,  we  may  well  suppose  that  beings  of  a 
higher  nature  very  much  excel  us  in  this 
reapect,  as  it  is  probable  the  soul  of  man 
will  be  infinitely  more  perfect  hereafter  in 
this  faculty,  as  well  as  in  all  the  rest;  inso- 
much that^  perhaps,  the  imagination  will 
be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  form  m  itself  distinct  ideas  of  all 
the  different  modes  and  quantities  of  space. 
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PAPER  XL 
ON  THE  PLKABUKIB  OF  THE  Of  AOHf  ATK>N. 
OmUntt.— Vow  tbow  pl«ue  the  inagiastion  who  treat 
of  nibjacti  akatract  tmm  matter,  Djr  alhulonf  takes 
Aon  it.    What  alluiioiis  are  moat  pleaainc  to  the 
imagination.    Great  writers,  how  fliulty  in  this  re- 
spect, or  the  art  or  imagining  Id  general.   The  ima- 
ciaation  capable  of  pain  as  well  as  pteasuie.  In  what 
degim  Ika  Imagination  ia  capaMa  either  of  pain  or 
pleasure. 
Ignotis  errara  loeia,  ignota  videre, 
Fiumiha  gaudebat ;  atudio  minuenle  laborem. 

(Md.JICit.vi.SM. 
He  aought  fresh  foantains  in  a  foreign  soil : 
The  pleasure  lesaen'd  the  attending  mil      tdtuu 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  not 
wholly  confined  to  such  particular  authors 
as  are  conversant  in  material  objects,  but 
are  often  to  be  met  with  among  the  polite 
masters  of  morality,  criticism,  and  other 
speculations  abstracted  from  matter,  who, 
though  they  do  not  directly  treat  of  the 
visible  parts  cf  nature,  often  draw  from 


them  thdr  rimilitndes,  metaphors,  and  al- 
legories. By  these  allusions,  a  truth  in  the 
understanding  is,  as  it  were,  reflected  by 
the  imagination;  we  are  able  to  see  some- 
thing like  colour  and  shape  in  a  notion, 
and  to  discover  a  scheme  of  thoughts  traced 
out  upon  matter.  And  here  the  mind  re- 
ceives a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  andhas 
twoofitsfaculties gratified  at  the  same  time^ 
while  the  fancy  is  busy  in  coming  after  the 
understanding,  and  transcnbing  ideas  oat 
of  the  intellectual  world  into  the  materiaL 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  shows  itself  in 
the  choice  of  pleasing  alludons,  which  are 
generally  to  be  taken  from  the  great  or 
beautiful  works  of  art  or  nature;  for,  though 
whatever  is  new  or  nncommoa  is  apt  to 
delight  the  imagination,  the  chief  design  rf 
an  allusion  being  to  illustrate  and  explain 
the  passages  of  an  author,  it  should  bie  al- 
ways borrowed  from  whsi  is  more  known 
ana  common  than  the  passages  which  are 
to  be  explained. 

Allegories,  when  well  chosen,  are  like  so 
many  tracks  of  light  in  a  discourse,  that 
make  every  thing  about  them  dear  and 
beautiful.  A  noble  metaphor,  when  it  is 
placed  to  an  advantage,  casts  a  kind  of  glory- 
round  it,  and  darts  a  lustre  through  a  whole 
sentence.  These  Afferent  kinds  of  allnaoa 
are  but  so  many  different  manners  of  simili- 
tude; and  that  they  may  please  the  imagi- 
nation, the  likeness  ougnt  to  be  very  exact 
or  very  i^reeable,  as  we  love  to  see  a  pic- 
ture where  the  resemblance  is  just,  or  the 
posture  and  air  gracefiiL  ftit  we  often  find 
eminent  writers  very  faulty  in  this  respetrt; 
great  scholars  are  apt  to  fetch  thdr  com 
parisons  and  allu«ons  from  the  sdences  in 
which  they  are  most  conversant,  so  that  a 
man  may  see  the  compass  of  thdr  learning 
in  a  treatise  on  the  most  indifferent  subject. 
I  have  read  a  discourse  upon  love,  whidi 
none  but  a  profound  chymist  could  under- 
stand, and  have  heard  many  a  sermon  that 
should  only  have  been  preached  before  » 
congregation  of  Cartesians.  On  the  con- 
trary, your  men  of  business  usually  have 
recourse  to  such  instances  as  are  too  mean 
and  familiar.  They  are  for  drawing  the 
render  into  a  game  of  chess  or  tennis,  or  fisr 
leading  him  from  shop  to  shop,  in  the  cant 
of  particular  trades  and  employments.  It 
is  certain,  there  may  be  foand  att  infinite 
varie^  of  very  agreeable  allusi«is  in  both 
these  unds;  but,  for  the  generality,  the  most 
entertaining  ones  lie  in  the  woiks  of  nature, 
which  are  obvious  to  all  capadties,  and 
more  deUghtftil  than  what  is  to  be  found  in 
arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  this' talent  of  affecting  the  ima^nar 
tion  that  gives  an  embellishment  to  gixid 
sense,  ana  makes  one  man's  composition 
more  imieeable  than  another's.  It  sets  off 
all  writings  in  general,  but  is  the  very  life 
and  highest  perfection  of  poetry,  where  it 
shines  in  an  eminent  degree:  it  has  pre- 
served several  poems  for  many  ages,  that 
have  nothing  else  to  recommena  wem;  and 
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where  aQ  the  other  beauties  are  nresent, 
the  work  appears  dry  and  iii«pia,  if  this 
stnele  one  be  wanting.  It  has  something  in 
It  like  creation.  It  bestows  a  kind  of  ex- 
istence, and  (faraws  up  to  the  reader's  view 
several  objects  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
bedng.  It  makes  additions  to  nature,  and 
gives  gjreater  variety  to  God's  woriks.  In  a 
word,  it^is  able  to  beautify  and  adorn  the 
most  illustrious  scenes  in  the  universe,  or 
to  fill  the  mind  with  more  glorious  shows 
and  apparitions  than  can  be  found  in  any 
{wrtofit 

We  have  now  discovered  the  several 
originals  of  those'  pleasures  that  gratify  the 
£uicy;  and  here,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be 
very  £fficult  to  cast  under  their  proper 
beaids  those  contrary  objects,  which  are  apt 
to  fill  jt  with  distaste  and  terror;  for  the 
imagination  is  as  liable  to  pain  as  pleasure, 
^hen  the  brain  is  hnrt  by  any  accident,  or 
the  mind  disordered  by  dreams  or  sickness, 
die  fancy  is  overrun  with  wild  dismal  ideas, 
and  terrified  with  a  thousand  hideoas  mon- 
sters cS  its  own  framing. 

SnoieBidiiin  velati  deinraa  ridet  agaiina  Pentbeiu, 
Et  solem  gemioum,  et  <Tuplicet  se  ostendere  Tbebai ; 
Aat  Ag«in«innoniaf  aetnn  ftfitattu  Omtea, 
Aimsum  faciboi  aoatiem  et  serrenttbDi  atito 
Com  fUgit,  altrkeiqae  wdwt  in  Uminc  dim. 

Fir/.  je».  *S). 
•  Uke  PratlieDt,  wben  diatraeted  with  hii  tin, 
B«  raw  two  aam,  ud  dyubl*  lliebe*  appear; 
Or  mad  OrestM,  when  hia  mother^  ghoat 
Fnii  in  hia  hee  iaiktnal  torcliea  toat, 
And  flnok  her  niakjr  locka:  In  aliuna  tlie  aitht. 
Flies  o'er  tlK  atage.  mrpria'd  with  niortal  flight; 
The  Ihriea  gnard  tke  door,  and  inleteept  hia  ffighc 

Z)rydni. 

There  is  not  a  sight  in  nature  so  mortify- 
ing as  that  of  a  distracted  person,  when  ms 
imagination  is  troubled,  and  his  whole  soul 
disordered  and  confused.  Babylon  in  ruins 
is  not  so  melancholy  a  spectacle.  But  to 
quit  so  disagreeable  a  subject,  I  shall  only 
consider,  by  way  of  conclusion,  what  an 
infinite  advantage  this  faculty  gives  an  al- 
mighty Being  over  the  soul  of  man,  and 
bow  great  a  measure  of  happiness  or  miseiy 
we  are  capable  of  receiving  from  the  imagi- 
nation only. 

We  have  already  seen  Ihe  influence  that 
one  man  has  over  the  fancy  of  another,  and 
with  what  ease  he  conveys  into  it  a  variety 
of  imagery:  how  great  a  power  then  may 
we  suppose  lodgra  in  Him  who  knows  nil 
the  ways  of  affecting  the  imagination,  who 
can  infuse  what  ideas  he  pleases,  and  fill 
those  ideas  with  terror  and  delight  to  what 
degree  he  thinks  fit!  He  can  excite  images 
in  the  mind  without  the  help  of  words,  and 
make  scenes  rise  up  before  us,  and  seem 
present  to  the  eye,  without  the  assistance 
of  bodies  or  exterior  objects.  He  can  trans- 
port the  ima^ation  with  such  beautiful 
and  glorious  visions  as  cannot  possibly  enter 
into  our  present  conceptions,  or  haunt  it 
with  such  ghastly  spectres  and  apparitions 
as  would  make  us  hope  for  annihilation,  and 
think  existence  no  better  than  a  curse.  In 
abort,  he  can  so  exquisitely  ravish  or  tor- 
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tare  the  soul  throagh  this  ungle  faculty,  as 
might  suffice  to  make  the  whole  heaven  or 
hell  of  any  finite  being. 

[This  essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Ima- 
gination having  been  publish^  in  separate 
papers,  I  shall  conclude  it  with  k  table  of 
the  prindpal  contents  of  each  paper.*] 


Na  422.]    JfMday,  July  4,  1712. 

Hce  aeripai  ncn  otU  abondantia,  aed  amoria  ernte. 

TaO.  Epiat 
I  have  written  thia  not  oat  of  the  abundance  of  M 
Bare,  but  of  my  aActlon  towaida  joa. 

I  DO  not  know  any  tiling  which  gives 
greater  disturbance  to  conversation,  thut 
the  false  notion  wluch  people  have  of  nifl- 
lery.  It  ought  certainly  to  oe  the  first  point 
to  be  aimed  at  in  society,  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  those  with  whcan  you  converse;  the 
way  to  that  is,  to  show  you  are  well  inclined 
towards  them.  What  then  can  be  more 
absurd,  than  to  set  up  for  being  extremely 
sharp  'and  biting,  sis  the  term  is,  in  your 
expressions  to  your  familiars?  A  man  who 
has  no  good  quality  but  courage,  is  in  a  very 
ill  way  towards  making  an  agreeable  figure 
in  the  world,  because  that  which  he  has 
superior  to  other  people  cannot  be  exerted 
without  raising  himself  an  enemy.  Your 
gentieman  of  a  satirical  vdn  is  in  the  like 
condition.  To  say  a  thing  which  perplexes 
the  heart  of  him  yon  speak  to,  or  Drings 
blushes  into  his  face,  is  a  degree  of  murder; 
and  it  is,  I  think,  an  unpardonable  offence 
to  show  a  man  you  do  not  care  whether  he 
is  pleased  or  displeased.  But  won't  yoo 
then  take  a  jest? — Yes:  but  pray  let  it  be  a 
jest.  It  is  no  jest  to  put  me,  who  am  so 
unhappy  as  to  have  an  utter  aversion  to 
speaking  to  more  than  one  man  at  a  time, 
under  a  necesnty  to  expliun  myself  in  much 
company,  and  reducing  me  to  shame  and 
derision,  except  I  perform  what  my  in- 
firmity of  ffllence  disables  me  to  da 

Callisthenes  had  great  wit  accompanied 
with  that  (}uali^  without  which  a  man  can 
havenowitataU— asoondjudpnent  This 
gentleman  rallies  the  best  of  tuiy  man  I 
know:  for  he  forms  his  ridicule  upon  a  cir- 
cumstance which  you  are  in  your  heart  not 
unwilling  to  grant  him;  to  wit,  that  yon  are 
guilty  of  an  excess  in  something  which  is 
in  itself  laudable.  He  very  well  understands 
what  you  would  be,  and  needs  not  fear  your 
anger  for  declaring  yon  are  a  little  too  much 
that  thing.  The.  generous  will  bear  being 
reproached  as  lavish,  and  the  valiant  as 
rash,  without  being  provoked  to  resent- 
ment against  their  monitor.  What  has  been 
said  to  De  a  mark  of  a  good  writer  will  fall 
in  with  the  character  of  a  good  companion. 
The  good  writer  makes  his  reader  better 


•  These  eontent*  are  printed  an  together  in  the  origi- 
nal Iblio,  at  the  end  of  No.  4)1 ;  bat  are  in  thia  edition 
arranged  in  their  proper  place*,  and  pUoad  at  tlM  ba. 
ginninfi  of  the  aesoral  papan. 
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pleased  with  himself,  and  the  agreeable 
man  makes  his  friends  enjoy  themselves, 
rather  than  him,  while  he  is  in  their  com- 
pany. Callisthenes  does  this  with  inimita- 
Dle  pleasantry.  He  whispered  a  fiiend  the 
other  day,  so  as  to  be  overheard  by  a  young 
officer,  who  gave  symptoms  of  cocking  upon 
the  company,  'That  gentleman  has  very 
much  the  air  of  a  general  officer.'  The 
youth  immediately  put  on  a  composed  be- 
navioar,  and  behaved  himself  suitably  to 
the  conceptions  he  believed  the  comply 
had  of  him.  It  is  to  be  allowed  that  Cal- 
listhenes will  make  a  man  run  into  imper- 
tinent relations  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
express  the  satisfaction  he  has  in  his  own 
dear  self,  till  he  is  very  ridiculous:  but  in 
this  case  the  man  is  made  a  fool  by  his  own 
consent,  and  not  exposed  as  such  whether 
he  will  or  na  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  to 
make  raillery  agreeable,  a  man  must  either 
not  know  he  is  rallied,  or  think  never  Uie 
worse  of  himself  if  he  sees  he  is. 

Acetns  is  of  a  quite  contrary  genius,  and  is 
more  generally  admire^  than  CallisUienes, 
but  not  with  justice.  Acetns  has  no  regard 
to  the  modesty  or  weakness  of  the  jierson 
he  rallies;  but  if  his  quality  or  humility 
gives  him  any  superiority  to  the  man  he 
would  fall  upon,  he  has  no  mercy  in  mak- 
ing the  onset  He  can  be  pleased  to  see  his 
best  friends  out  of  countenance,  while  the 
laugh  is  loud  in  his  own  applause.  His 
raillery  always  puts  the  compimy  into  little 
^visions  and  separate  interests,  while  that 
of  Callisthenes  cements  it,  and  makes  every 
man  not  only  better  pleased  with  himself, 
but  also  witn  all  the  rest  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

To  rally  well,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  kindness  must  run  through  all  you  say; 
and  you  most  ever  preserve  the  character 
of  a  friend  to  support  your  pretenmons  to 
be  free  with  a  man.  Acetns  ought  to  be 
banished  human  society,  because  he  raises 
his  mirth  upon  giving  pain  to  the  person 
upon  whom  he  is  pleasant  Nothing  but 
the  malevolence  wnich  is  too  general  to- 
wards those  who  excel  could  make  his 
company  tolerated;  but  they  with  whom 
he  converses  are  sure  to  see  some  man  sa- 
crificed wherever  he  is  admitted;  and  all 
the  credit  he  has  for  wit  is  owing  to  the 
gratification  it  gives  to  other  men's  ill-na- 
ture. 

Minntius  has  a  wit  that  conciliates  a 
man's  love,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  ex- 
erted against  his  faults.  He  has  an  art  of 
keeping  the  person  he  rallies  in  counte- 
nance, by  inshiuating  that  he  himself  is 
guilty  of  the  same  imperfection.  This  he 
does  with  so  much  addcess,  that  he  seems 
rather  to  bewail  himself,  than  fall  upon  his 
friend. 

It  is  really  monstrous  to  see  how  unac- 
countably it  prevails  among  men,  to  take 
the  liberty  of  displeasing  each  other.    One 
would  think  sometimes  that  the  conten 
tioD  is,  who  shall  be  most  disagreeable. 


AUnsions  to  past  folUes,  hints  which  revive 
what  a  man  nas  a  mind  to  forget  for  ever, 
and  deares  that  all  the  rest  <S  the  worid 
should,  are  comm<Hily  brought  forth  even 
in  company  of  men  of  distinction.  They  do 
not  thrust  with  the  skill  of  fencers,  but  cot 
up  with  the  barbarity  of  butchers.  It  is, 
methinks,  below  the  character  of  men  of 
humanity  and  good  manners  to  be  capable 
of  mirth  while  there  b  any  of  the  company 
in  pain  and  disorder.  They  who  have  the 
true  taste  <^  conversatimi,  enjoy  themselves 
in  cbmmunication  of  each  other's  excel- 
lencieSf  and  not  in  a  triumph  over  their 
imperfections.  Fortius  would  have  been 
reckoned  a  wit,  if  there  had  never  bera  a 
fool  in  the  world:  he  wants  not  foils  to  be  & 
beauty,  but  has  that  natural  pleasure  in 
observing  perfection  in  others,  tnat  his  own 
faults  are  overlooked  out  of  g^ratitude  by  all 
his  acquaintance. 

After  these  several  characters  of  lyen 
who  succeed  or  fail  in  raillery,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  reflect  a  littie  farther  what  one 
takes  to  be  the  most  agreeable  kind  of  it; 
and  that  to  me  appears  when  the  satire  is 
directed  against  vice,  with  an  air  of  con- 
tempt of  the  fault,  but  no  ill-will  to  the 
criminaL  Mr.Congreve's  Doris  is  a  master- 
piece of  this  kind.  It  is  the  character  of  a 
woman  utterly  abandoned;  but  her  impu- 
dence, by  the  finest  piece  of  raillery,  is 
made  only  generosity. 

'  FeenlUr  tteielbre  it  ber  wtj, 

Wbetber  b]r  nitnre  tangbt 
I  ahall  not  undertake  to  nj. 

Or  by  ezperienoe  bonfitt ; 

■  For  who  o'emlfbt  obtain'd  ber  |ne«,     . 

Bin  cm  next  day  diaown, 
And  itaie  upon  the  •Irange  man'*  ttca, 

Aa  one  the  ne'er  had  known. 

'  Bo  well  the  can  Um  tmth  liafaiai. 

Buck  artflil  wonder  fVame, 
The  lover  or  dittruttt  bit  tye% 

Or  thinkt  Hwaa  all  a  dnam. 

'  Some  centue  thii  at  lewd  or  low. 

Who  are  to  bounty  bliad ; 
Bat  to  fbrfet  what  we  btatow, 

Betptaki  a  noUe  mind.' 


Ka  423.]    Saturday,  JtUy  5,  1713. ' 

Nnner  idanau. 

»r.Od.xxvi.Ub.&I. 
Onea  fit  myaelf. 

I  LOOK  upon  myself  as  a  kind  of  euardiaa 
to  the  foir,  and  am  always  watchful  to  ob- 
serve any  thing  which  amcems  their  inter- 
est The  present  paper  shall  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  a  very  fine  young  woman; 
and  the  admonitions  I  give  her  may  not  be 
unusefiil  to  the  rest  of  her  sex.  Gloriana 
shall  be  the  name  oS  the  hertnne  in  to-day^s 
entertainment;  and  wlKn  I  have  told  yoa 
that  she  is  rich,  witty,  young,  and  beauti- 
ful, you  will  believe  sae  does  not  want  ad> 
mirers.  She  has  had,  since  she  came  to 
town,  about  twenty-five  of  those  loven  wbs 
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made  their  addresses  by  way  of  jnnture 
and  settlement:  these  come  and  go  with 
great  indifference  on  both  sides;  and  as 
beautiful  as  she  is,  a  line  in  a  deed  has  bad 
exception  enough  aeisunst  it  to  outweigh  the 
lustre  of  her  eyes,  the  readiness  of  her  im- 
derstanding,  and  the  merit  of  her  general 
character.  But  among  the  crowd  of  such 
cool  adorers,  she  has  two  who  are  very 
assiduous  in  their  attendance.  There  is 
something  so  extraordinary  and  artfiil  in 
their  manner  cf  application,  that  I  think  it 
but  common  justice  to  alarm  her  in  it,  I 
kave  done  it  in  the  following  letter: 

'Madam, — I  have  for  sometime  taken 
notice  of  two  young  gentlemen  who  attend 
you  in  all  public  places,  both  of  whom  have 
albo  easy  access  to  you  at  your  own  house. 
The  matter  is  a^usted  between  Uiem; 
and  Damon,  who  so  passionately  addresses 
you,  has  no  design  upon  you;  bat  Strephon, 
who  seems  to  be  indifferent  to  you,  is  the 
man  who  is,  as  they  have  settled  it,  to  have 
yon.  The  pjot  was  laid  over  a  bottle  of 
irine;  and  Strephon,  when  he  first  thought 
of  you,  proposed  to  Damcm  to  be  his  rival. 
The  manner  of  his  breaking  of  it  to  him,  I 
was  so  placed  at  a  tavern,  that  I  could  not 
avoid  hearing.  "Damon,"  said  he,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  "  I  have  long  languished  for 
that  miracle  of  beauty,  Gloriana;  and  if 
you  will  be  verystea^astly  my  rival,  I 
shall  certainly  obtain  her.  Do  not,"  con- 
tinued  he,  "be  offended  at  this  overture; 
for  I  go  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  temper 
of  the  woman,  rather  than  an^  vanity  that 
I  should  profit  by  any  opposition  of  your 
pretensions  to  those  of  your  humble  ser- 
vant. Gloriana  has  very  good  sense,  a 
quick  relish  of  the  satisfactions  of  life,  and 
will  not  gjve  herself,  as  the  crowd  ca  wo- 
men do,  to  the  arms  of  a  man  to  whom  she, 
is  indifferent  As  she  is  a  sensible  woman, 
expressions  of  rapture  and  adoration  will 
not  move  her  neither;  but  he  that  lias  her 
must  be  the  object  of  her  desire,  not  her 
jMty.  The  way  to  this  end  I  take  to  be, 
that  a  man's  general  conduct  should  be 
agreeable,  without  addresang  in  particular 
to  the  woman  he  loves.  Now,  sin  if  you 
win  be  so  kind  as  to  sigh  and  die  for  Glo- 
riana, I  will  carry  it  with  great  respect  to- 
wards her,  but  seem  void  of  any  thoughts 
as  a  lover.  Bv  this  means  I  shall  be  in  the 
most  amiable  light  of  which  I  am  capable; 
I  shall  be  received  with  freedom,  you  with 
reserve.''  Damon  who  has  himself  no  de- 
agns  of  marriage  at  all,  easily  fell  into  the 
scheme;  and  you  may  observe,  that  wher- 
ever you  are,  Damon  appears  alsa  You 
see  he  carries  on  an  unaffected  exactness 
in  his  dress  and  manner,  and  strives  always 
to  be  the  very  contrary  of  Strephon.  They 
liave  already  succeeded  so  &r,  that  your 
eyes  are  ever  in  search  of  Strephon,  and 
turn  themselves  of  course  ft«m  Damon. 
Thejr  meet  and  compare  notes  upon  your 
fiunage;  asd  the  letter  which  was  brought 


to  yon  the  other  day  was  a  contrivance  to 
remark  your  resentment  When  you  saw 
the  billet  subscribed  Damon,  and  turned 
away  with  a  scornful  air,  and  cried  "  im- 
pertinence!" you  gave  hopes  to  him  that 
shuns  you,  witho'ut  mortifying  him  that 
languishes  for  yoo. 

'What I  am  concerned  for,  madam,  is, 
that  in  the  "disposal  rf  your  heart,  you 
should  know  what  you  are  doing,  and  ex 
amine  it  before  it  is  lost  Strephon  contra- 
dicts you  in  discourse  with  the  civility  rf 
one  who  has  a  value  for  you,  but  ^ves  up 
nothing  like  one  that  loves  you.  This  seem 
ing  unconcern  gjves  his  behaviour  the  ad- 
vantage of  sincerity,  and  insenably  obtains 
your  good  opinion  by  appearing  disinterest- 
ed in  the  purchase  of  it  If  you  watch  these 
correspondents  hereafter,  you  will  find 
that  Strephon  makes  his  vi^t  of  civility 
imme^ately  after  Damon  has  tired  you 
with  one  ra  love.  Though  you  are  very 
discreet,  you  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
escape  the  toils  .so  well  laid;  as,  when  one 
studies  to  be  disa^eable  in  passion,  the 
other  to  be  pleasing  without  it'  All  the 
turns  of  your  temper  are  carefully  watch- 
ed, and  tneir  quick  and  faithful  intelligence 
gives  your  lovers  irresistible  advantage. 
You  will  please,  madam,  to  be  upon  your 
guard,  ana  take  all  the  necessary  precau- 
tions against  one  who  is  amiable  to  you 
before  you  know  he  is  enamoured.  I  am, 
madam,  your  most  obedient  servant' 

Strephon  makes  great  progress  in  this 
lady's  good  graces;  for  most  women  beinr 
actuated  by  some  little  spirit  of  pride  and 
contradiction,  he  has  the  good  effects  of 
both  those  motives  by  tlus  covert  way  of 
courtship.  He  recdved  a  message  yester- 
day from  Damon  in  the  following  words, 
superscribed  'With  speed.' 

'  All  goes  well;  she  is  very  angry  at  me, 
and  I  dare  say  hates  me  in  earnest  It  is  a 
good  time  to  visit    Yours. ' 

The  comparison  of  Strephon's  ^ety  to 
Damon's  languishment  strikes  her  iroa^na- 
tion  with  a  prospect  of  very  agreeable 
hours  with  such  a  man  as  the  former,  and 
abhorrence  of  the  insipid  prospect  with  one 
like  the  latter.  To  know  when  a  lady  is 
displeased  with  another,  is  to  know  the 
best  time  of  advancing  yourself.  This  me- 
thod of  two  perscHis  playing  into  each 
other's  hand  is  so  dangerous,  that  I  cannot 
tell  how  a  woman  could  be  able  to  with- 
stand such  a  siege.  The  condition  of  Glo- 
riana I  am  amiid  is  irretrievable;  for 
Strepihon  has  had  so  many  opportunities  of 
pleasing  without  suspicion,  that  all  which 
IS  left  fbr  her  to  do  is  to  bring  him,  now  she 
is  advised,  to  an  explanation  of  his  passion, 
and  beginning  again,  if  she  can  conquer  the 
kind  sentiments  she  has  conceived  for  him. 
When  one  shows  himself  a  creature  to  be 
avoided,  the  other  proper  to  be  fled  to  for 
succour,  they  have  the  whole  woman  be- 
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tween  thenii  and  can  occanonaUy  rebound 
her  love  and  hatred  from  one  to  the  other, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  her  at  a  dis- 
tance from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
cast  lots  for  the  conquest. 

N.  B.  I  have  many  other  secrets  which 
concern  the  empire  of  love;  but  I  connder, 
that,  while  I  alarm  my  women,  I  instruct 
my  men.  T. 


Na424.]    Monday,  July  t,  1712. 

Bit  Clobri*,  anionu  lite  aoa  delleit  b^o*. 

Btr.  Ep.  xi.  Lib.  1.  St. 

Til  not  the  pitcs  diigiMt  or  ptrami*  fcrinfa : 
Fyom  our  own  mind  our  mtiifkclion  iprinfi. 

Iiondon,  June  24 

•Mb.  Spectator,— a  man  who  has  it 
in  his  power  to  choose  his  own  companv, 
would  certaiidy  be  much  to  blame,  should 
he  not,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  take 
snch  as  are  of  a  temper  most  suitable  to  his 
own;  and  where  that  chcace  is  wanting,  or 
where  a  man  is  mistaken  in  his  choice, 
and  yet  under  a  necessity  of  continuing  in 
the  same  company,  it  will  certunly  be  his 
interest  to  carry  nimsdi  as  eaaly  as  pos- 
sible. 

•  In  this  I  am  sensible  I  do  but  repeat 
what  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  at 
which  however  I  think  nobody  has  any 
title  to  take  exception,  but  they  who  never 
failed  to  put  this  in  practice.— Not  to  use 
any  longer  preface,  this  being  the  season 
of  the  year  m  which  great  numbers  of  all 
sorts  (n  people  retire  from  this  place  of 
business  and  pleasure  to  country  solitude, 
I  think  it  not  improper  to  advise  them  to 
take  with  them  as  great  a  stock  of  good- 
humour  as  they  can;  for  though  a  country 
life  is  described  as  the  most  pleasant  of  all 
others,  and  though  it  may  in  truth  be  so, 
yet  it  is  so  only  to  those  who  know  how  to 
enjov  leisure  and  retirement 

•As  for  those  who  cannot  live  without 
the  constant  helps  di  bu«ness  or  company, 
let  them  conrider,  that  in  the  countir  there 
is  no  Exchange,  there  are  no  playhouses^ 
no  variety  of  cofTee-hooses,  nor  many  of 
those  other  amusements  which  serve  here 
as  so  many  reliefs  from  the  repeated  occur- 
rences in  thrown  femilies;  but  that  there 
the  greatest  part  of  their  time  must  be 
spent  within  themselves,  and  consequently 
it  behoves  them  to  consider  how  agreeable 
it  will  be  to  them  before  they  leave  this 
dear  town. 

'I  remember,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  were 
▼ery  well  entertained  mst  year  with  the 
advices  you  gave  us  from  Kr  Roger's  coun- 
try-seat; which  I  the  rather  mention,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  imposdble  not  to  live 
pleasantly,  where  the  master  of  t\>e  family 
IS  such  a  one  as  you  there  describe  your 
fiiend,  who  cannot  therefore  (I  mean  as 
to  his  domestic  character,)  be  too  often  re- 
commended to  the  imitaUon  of  others.  How 
amiable  is  that  a&bilitjr  and  bemevolence 


with  which  he  treats  his  neighbours,  and 
every  one,  even  the  meanest  of  his  own 
family!  and ^et  how  seldom  imitated!  In- 
stead of  which  we  commonly  meet  with 
ill-natured  expostulations,  noise,  and  chid- 
ings.— And  this  I  hinted,  because  the  hu- 
mour and  disporition  of  the  heed  is  what 
chiefly  influences  all  .the  other  parts  of  a 
fiunily. 

'  An  agreement  and  kind  correspondence 
between  friends  and  acqutuntance  is  the 
greatest  pleasure  of  life.  This  is  an  un- 
doubted tnith;  and  yet  any  roan  who  judges 
from  the  practice  of  the  world  t^  oe 
almost  persuaded  to  believe  the  contrary; 
for  how  can  we  supp>ose  peo]de  should  be 
sn  industrious  to  make  themselves  uneasy? 
What  can  engage  them  to  entertain  and 
foment  iealousies  of  one  another  upon  every 
or  the  least  occasion?  Yet  so  it  is,  there 
are  people  who  (as  it  should  seem)  delight 
in  being  troublesome  and  vexatious,  who 
Oa  TuUy  speaks)  Mra  »unt  alacritatt  ad 
litigttndum,  '  have  a  certain  cheerfiilncss 
in  wrang^g. '  And  thus.  it_  happens,  that 
there  are  very  few  families  in  which  there 
are  not  feuds  and  animosities;  though  it  is 
every  one's  interest,  there  more  particu- 
larly, to  avoid  them,  because  there  (as  I 
would  willing[ly  hope)  no  one  gives  another 
uneasiness  without  feeling  some  share  of 
it  But  I  am  gone  beyond  what  I  designed, 
mid  had  almost  forgot  what  I  chiefly  pro- 
posed: which  was,  barely  to  tell  you  now 
hardly  we,  who  pass  most  of  our  time  in 
town,  dispense  with  a  long  vacation  in  th« 
country,  how  uneasy  we  grow  to  ourselves, 
and  to  one  another,  when  our  conversation 
is  confined;  insomuch  that,  by  Michael- 
mas, it  is  odds  but  we  come  to  downright 
squabbling,  and  make  as  fi-ee  with  one  an- 
other to  our  faces  as  we  do  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  behind  their  backs.  After  I 
nave  told  you  this,  I  am  to  desire  that  yoo 
would  now  and  then  give  us  a  lesson  ot 
good-humour,  a  family-piece,  which,  ance 
we  are  all  very  fond  of  you,  I  hope  may 
have  some  influence  upon  us. 

'After  these  plain  observations,  give  me 
leave  to  give  yon  a  hint  of  what  a  set  of 
company  of  my  acquaintance,  who  are  now 
gone  into  the  country,  and  have  the  use  of 
an  absent  nobleman's  seat,  have  settled 
among  themselves,  to  avcad  the  inconve- 
niences above  mentioned.  They  are  a  col-> 
lection  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  same  good 
indinatien  towards  each  other,  but  of  very 
diflferent  talents  and  inclinations:  from  hence 
they  hope  that  the  variety  of  their  tempers 
will  only  create  variety  of  pleasures.  Bat 
as  there  always  will  ansc,  among  the  same 
people,  either  for  want  of  divernty  of  ob- 
jecte,  or  the  like  causes,  a  certain  satiety, 
which  may  jjrow  into  ill-humonr  or  discon- 
tent, there  is  a  large  wing  of  the  hooae 
which  they  design  to  employ  in  the  natare 
of  an  infirmary.  Whoever  savs  a  peevirii 
thing,  or  acts  any  tUi^  whicn  betrays  a 
soomess  or  indispiNitiontocampanr.ii  im* 
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mediatel3r  to  be  conveyed  to  his  charaben 
in  the  infirmarv;  ttota  whence  he  is  not  to 
be  relieved,  till  bjr  his  manner  of  submis- 
aon,  and  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his 
petition  for  that  purpose,  he  appears  to  the 
majority  of  the  company  to  be  again  fit  for 
society.  You  are  to  understancC  that  all 
ill-natured  words  or  uneasy  gestures  are 
sufficient  cause  for  banishment;  ^>e8Jdng 
impatientiy  to  servants,  making  a  man  re- 
peat what  he  says,  or  any  thing  that  betrays 
inattention  or  dishumour,  are  also  criminal 
•without  reprieve.  But  it  is  provided,  that 
whoever  observes  the  ill-natured  fit  coming 
npon  himself,  and  voluntarily  retires,  shall 
be  received  at  his  return  from  the  infirmary 
with  the  highest  marks  (^esteem.  By  these 
and  other  wholesome  methods,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  if  thev  cannot  cur^  one  another, 
yet  at  least  they  have  taken  care  that  the 
lU-bumour  of  one  shall  not  be-troublesome 
to  the  rest  of  the  company.  There  are 
many  other  rules  which  the  society  have 
established  for  the  preservation  of  their 
ease  and  tranquillity,  the  eflfects  of  which, 
with  the  incidents  that  arise  among  them, 
shall  be  communicated  to  you  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  public  good,  by,  dr,  your  moat 
humble  servant,  R.  O.' 

T. 


Na  425:]     Tuaday,  July  8,  1712. 

Frigora  miUMiuit  uphyrii;  ver  proterit  aatu 

Interitora,  liiiial 
Foroifer  autumniu  frngea  efltaikrit;  et  max 

Bruma  recurrit  iocn.  Bar.  Od.  rii.  Lib.  4. 0. 

TlH  cold  grows  toft  with  weslcm  galea, 
The  aumnier  oTer  aiirliig  prerails. 

Bat  ^elda  to  antnoia  a  Ihiitflil  raia, 
As  lUs  to  winter  storms  and  bails ; 

Each  loss  tbs  basting  moon  repairs  again. 

Sr  W.  Tnuflt, 

•Mr.  Spectator, — There  is  hardly  any 
thing  g^ves  me  a  more  sensible  deUght  than 
the  enjoyment  of  a  cool  still  evening  after 
the  uneasiness  of  a  hot  sultry  day.  Such  a 
one  I  passed  not  long  ago,  which  made  me 
rejtrice  when  the  hour  was  come  for  the  sun 
to  set,  that  I  might  enjoy  the  freshness  of 
the  evening  in  mj  garden,  which  then 
i^ords  me  the  pleasantest  hours  I  pass  in 
tiie  whole  four  and  twenty.  I  immediately 
rose  from  mv  couch,  and  went  down  into  it 
You  descend  at  first  by  twelve  stone  steps 
into  a  large  square  divided  into  four  grass- 
plots,  in  each  of  which  is  a  nktue  of  white 
marble.  This  is  separated  from  a  large 
parterre  by  a  low  wall;  and  from  thence, 
through  a  pair  of  iron  gates,  you  are  led 
into  aAoax  oroed  walk  of  the  finest  turf,  set 
on  each  side  with  tall  yews,  and  on  either 
hand  bordered  by  a  canal,  which  on  the 
right  divides  the  walk  from  a  wDdemess 
parted  into  variety  of  alleys  and  arbours, 
and  on  the  left  firom  a  kind  of  amphitheatre, 
which  is  the  receptacle  of  a  great  number 
of  oranges  and  myrtles.  The  moon  shone 
bright,  and  seemed  then  most  agreeably  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  sun,  obliging  me 


with  as  much  light  as  was  necessary  to  dis- 
cover a  thousand  pleasing  objects,  and  at 
the  same  time  divested  of  all  power  of  heat. 
The  reflection  of  it  in  the  water,  the  fan- 
ning of  the  wind  rustling  on  the  leaves,  the 
singing  of  the  thrush  and  nightingale,  and 
(he  coolness  of  the  walks,  all  conspired  to 
make  me  lay  aside  all  displea^ng  thoughts, 
and  brought  me  into  such  a  tranquillity  cf 
mind,  as  is,  I  beUeve,  the  next  happiness 
to  that  of  hereafter.  In  this  sweet  retire- 
ment I  naturally  fell  into  the  repetition  of 
some  lines  out  of  a  poem  of  Milton's,  which 
he  entitles  II  Penseroso,  the  ideas  of  which 
were  exquisitely  suited  to  my  present  wan- 
derings M  thought 

"Sweet  birdl  tbat  shunn'st  tbe  noise  of  folly,  ■ 
Host  musical!  most  melancholy  I 
Tbse,  diaatreas,  oft,  Ibe  woqds  among, 
I  woo  to  beat  tby  eVning  song: 
And  missing  tbee  t  walk  unaeen 
On  tbe  diT  smooth.ahaven  green, 
TO  behold  the  wand'ringinoon. 
Riding  near  lier  highest  noon. 
Like  one  tbat  hath  been  led  astray. 
Through  tbe  heaven's  wide  pathless  way. 
And  on,  aa  if  ber  bead  she  bow'd. 
Stooping  throngta  a  fleecy  cloud. 

'    "  Then  let  some  snvnge  mystetioua  dieam 
wave  with  its  wings  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  display'd 
softly  on  my  eyelids  laid : 
And  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breatbe 
Above,  about,  or  undemeatli. 
Sent  by  spirits  to  mortals'  good. 
Or  tbe  unseen  genina  of  tin  wood." 

'  I  reflected  then  upon  the  sweet  vicissi- 
tudes of  night  and  day,  on  the  charming 
dispo^tjon  of  the  seasons,  and  their  return 
again  in  a  perpetual  drcle:  and  oh !  said  I, 
that  I  could  from  these  my  declining  years 
return  again  to  my  first  spring  of  youth  and 
vigour;  but  that,  alas!  is  impcMsible;  all 
that  remains  within  my  power  is  to  soften 
the  inconveniences  I  feel;  with  an  easj  con- 
tented mind,  and  the  enjoyment  of  such 
delights  as  this  solitude  aifords  me.  In  this 
thought  I  sat  me  down  on  a  bank  of  flowers, 
and  dropt  into  a  slumber,  which,  whether 
it  were  the  effect  of  fumes  and  vapours,  or 
my  present  thoughts,  I  know  not;  but  me- 
thoaght  the  geraus  of  the  garden  stood 
before  me,  and  introduced  into  the  walk 
where  I  lay  this  drama  and  different  scenes 
of  the  revolution  of  the  year,  which,  whilst 
I  then  saw,  even  m  my  dream,  I  resdved 
to  write  down,  and  sena  to  the  Spectator. 

•  The  first  person  whom  I  saw  advancing 
towards  me  was  a  youth  of  a  most  beautiful 
air  and  shape,  though  he  seemed  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  exact  proportion  and  sym- 
metry of  parts  which  a  Uttle  more  time 
would  have  given  him;  but,  however,  there 
was  snch  a  bloom  in  his  countenance,  such 
satisfacticm  and  joy,  that  I  thought  it  the 
most  desirable  form  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
He  was  clothed  in  a  flowing  mantle  of  green 
silk,  interwoven  with  flowers;  he  had  a 
chaplet  qS  roses  on  his  head,  and  a  narcissus 
in  hu  hand;  iHimroset  and  violets  sprang  up 
under  his  feet,  and  all  nature  was  cheered 
at  hit  approach.    Flora  was  on  one  hand* 
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and  Vertumiras  on  the  other,  fai  a  robe  of 
changeable  silk.  After  this  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  moon-beams  reflected  with  a  sud- 
den glare  from  armour,  and  to  see  a  man 
completely  armed,  advancing  with  his 
sword  drawn.  I  was  soon  mformed  by  the 
genius  it  was  Mars,  who  had  long  usurped 
a  place  among  the  attendants  of  the  Spring. 
He  made  way  for  a  softer  appearance.  It 
was  Venus,  without  any  ornament  but  her 
own  beauties,  not  so  much  as  her  own  ces- 
tus,  with  which  she  had  encompassed  a 
globe,  which  she  held  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  left  hand  she  had  a  sceptre  of 
gold.  After  her  followed  the  Graces,  with 
arms  entwined  within  one  another;  their 
girdles  were  loosed,  and  they  moved  to  the 
sound  of  soft  music,  strikinr"  the  ground 
alternately  with  their  feet  Then  came  up 
the  three  Months  which  belong  to  this  sea- 
son. As  March  advanced  towards  me, 
there  was,  roethought  in  his  look  a  lower- 
ing roughness,  which  ill-befitted  a  month 
which  was  ranked  in  so  soft  a  season;  but 
as  he  came  forwards,  his  features  became 
insensibly  more  mild  and  gentle;  he  smooth- 
ed his  brow,  and  looked  with  so  sweet  a 
countenance,  that  I  could  not  but  lament 
his  departure,  though  he  made  way  for 
April.  He  appeared  in  the  g^reatest  guety 
imaginable,  and  had  a  thousand  plea^res 
to  attend  him:  his  look  was  frequently 
clouded,  but  immediately  returned  to  its  first 
composure,  and  remtuned  fixed  in  a  smfle. 
Then  came  May,  attended  by  Cupid,  with 
his  bow  strung,  and  in  a  posture  to  let  fly 
an  arrowr  as  he  passed  by,  mrthought  I 
heard  a  confused  noise  of  soft  complaints, 
gentle  ecstacies,  and  tender  sighs  of^loversi 
vows  of  constancy,  and  as  many  complain- 
ings of  perfi^ousness;  all  which  the  winds 
wafted  away  as  soon  as  they  had  reached 
my  hearing.  After  these  I  saw  a  man  ad- 
vance in  the  fiill  prime  and  vigour  of  his 
age;  his  complexion  was  sanguine  and 
ruddy,  his  hair  black,  and  fell  down  in 
beautiful  ringlets  beneath  his  shoulders;  a 
mantle  of  hair-coloured  silk  hung  loosely 
upon  him:  he  advanced  with  a  hasty  step 
after  the  Spring,  and  sought  out  the  shade 
and  cool  fountams  which  played  in  the  gar- 
den. He  was  particularly  well  pleased 
when  a  troop  of  Zephyrs  fanned  him  with 
their  wings.  He  ha;a  two  companions,  who 
walked  on  each  side,  that  made  him  app>ear 
the  most  agreeable;  the  one  was  Aurora 
with  fibres  of  roses,  and  her  feet  dewy, 
attired  m  gray;  the  other  was  Vesper,  in  a 
robe  of  azure,  beset  with  drops  of  gold, 
whose  breath  he  caught  while  it'  passed 
over  a  bundle  of  honeysuckles  and  tuberoses 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Pan  and  Ceres 
followed  them  with  four  reapers,  who 
danced  a  morrice  to  the  sound  of  oaten-pipes 
and  cymbals.  Then  came  the  attendant 
Months.  June  retuned  still  some  small 
likeness  of  the  Spring;  but  the  other  two 
seemed  to  step  with  a  less  vigorous  tread, 
cspecialty  August,  who  seemed  almost  to 


faint,  whUat  for  half  the  steps  he  took,  the 
dog-star  levelled  his  rays  full  at  his  head. 
They  passed  on,  and  made  way  for  a  per- 
son that  seemed  tu  bend  a  little  under  the 
weight  of  years;  his  beard  and  hair,  which 
were  full  grown,  were  composed  of  an  equal 
number  m  black  and  gray;  he  wore  a  robe 
which  he  had  girt  round  him,  of  a  yellowish 
cast,  not  unlike  the  colour  of  fallen  leaves, 
which  he  walked  upon.  I  thought  he  hardly 
made  amends  for  expelling  the  foregcang 
scene  by_  the  large  quantity  of  fruits  which 
he  bore  in  his  hands.  Plenty  walked  bjr  bis 
side  with   a  healthy  fresh   ctxmtenance. 
pouring  out  from  a  horn  all  the  various  pro 
ducts  of  the  year.  Pomona  followed  with  a 
glass  of  cider  in  her  hand,  with  Bacofaus  ia 
a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers,  accompanied  by 
a  whole  troop.of  satyrs,  fauns,  and  sylvans. 
September,  who  came  next,  seemeo  in  his 
looks  to  promise  a  new  Spring,  and  wore 
the  livery  of  those  months.  The  succeeding 
month  was  all  soiled  with  the  juice   m 
grapes,  as  he  had  just  come  from  the  'wine- 
press.    November,  though  he  was  in  this 
division,  yet,  bv  the  many  stops  he  made, 
seemed  rather  mclined  to  the  Winter  which 
followed  close  at  his  heels.  He  advanced  in 
the  shape  of  an  old  man  in  the  extremity 
of  age;  the  hair  he  had  was  so  very  whit^ 
it  seemed  a  real  snow;  his  eyes  were  red 
and  piercing,  and  his  beard  hupg  with  great 
quantity  of  icicles;  he  was  wrapt  up  in  furs, 
but  yet  so  pinched  with  excess  of  cold,  that 
his  Umbs  were  all  contracted,  and  his  body 
bent  to  the  ground,  so  that  he  could  not 
have  supported  himself  had  it  not  been  for 
Comus,  tne  god  of  revels,  and  Necessity, 
the  mother  of  Fate,  who  sustained  him  on 
each  side.  The  shape  and  mantle  of  Comas 
was  One  of  the  things  that  most  surprised 
me:  as  he  advanced  towards  me,  his  coun- 
tenance seemed  the  most  dearable  I  had 
ever  seen.    On  the  fore  part  of  his  mantle 
was  pictured  joy,  delight,  and  satisfacti<», 
with  a  thousand  emblems  of  merriment, 
and  jests  with  faces  looking  two  ways  at 
once;  but  as  he  passed  from  me  I  -wras 
amazed  at  a  shap>e  so  little  correspondent 
to  his  face:  his  head  was  bald,  and  all  the 
rest  of  his  limbs  appeared  old  and  deformed. 
On  the  hinder  part  of  his  mantle  was  re- 
presented Murder*  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  a  dagger  all  bloody.  Anger  in  a  robe  of 
scarlet,  and  Suspicion  squinting  with  both 
eyes;  but  above  all,  the  most  conspicuons 
was  the  battle  of  Lapithz  and  the  Centaars. 
I  detested  so  hideous  a  shape,  and  turned 
my  eyes  upon  Saturn,  who  was  stealing 
away  behind  him,  with  a  scythe  in  one 
hand  and  an  hour-glass  in  the  other,  unob- 
served.   Behind  Necesrity  was  Vesta,  the 
goddess  of  fire,  with  a  lamp  that  was  per- 
petually supplied  with  oil,  and  whose  flune 
was  eternal.   She  cheered  the  rugnd  brow 
of  Necessity,  and  warmed  her  sonir  as  al- 


*  The  Bii(llih  are  Imndad,  perban  aaioMly,  wilk 
b«iB|  MUlelsd  to  fuidde  stout  tU(  UJM  </lkt  TMT. 
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mott  to  make  her  astnme  the  features  and 
likeness  of  Choice.  December,  January, 
and  February,  passed  on  after  the  rest,  all 
in  furs:  there  was  little  distinction  to  be 
made  amongst  them;  and  they  were  only 
more  or  less  displeasing  as  they  discovered 
more  or  less  haste  towards  the  grateful  re- 
turn of  Spring.  21 


Na  426.  ]      Wedneiday,  July  9,  1712. 

duid  non  morttlia  pecton  cogit, 

AoTi  ncrm  fkme*  ?  Flrf.  JK».  Ul.  SB. 

O  called  tauBfer  of  pernieiou  geld  ? 
Whit  IwBdf  of  lUth  cwi  impioiu  hien  bold  I 

Drfim. 

A  VERT  agreeable  friend  of  mine  the 
other  day,  carrying  me  in  his  coach  into  the 
country  to  dinner,  fell  into  a  discourse  con- 
cerning the  '  care  of  parents  due  to  their 
children,'  and  the  'piety  of  children  to- 
wards their  parents.  He  was  reflecting 
upon  the  succession  of  particular  virtues 
and  qualities  there  might  be  preserved  ^m 
one  generation  to  another,  it  these  reganls 
were  redprocally  held  in  veneration:  but 
«s  he  never  fails  to  mix  an  iur  of  mirth  and 
good-humour  with  his  good  sense  and  rea- 
aoning,  he  entered  into  the  following  rela- 
tion. 

'  I  will  not  be  confident  in  what  centurr, 
or  under  what  reign  it  happened,  that  this 
want  of  mutual  confidence  and  right  under- 
standing between  father  and  son  was  fatal 
to  the  ramilr  of  the  Vtdentines  in  Germany. 
Banlius  Valentinns  was  a  person  who  had 
arrived  at  the  utmost  perfection  in  the  her- 
metic art,  and  initiated  his  son  Alexandri- 
iras  in  the  same  mysteries:  but,  as  you 
know  they  are  not  to  be  attained  but  by  the 
pcunful,  tne  pious,  the  chaste,  and  pure  of 
neart,  Baalius  did  not  open  to  him,  because 
of  his  youth,  and  the  deviations  too  natural 
to  it,  the  greatest  secrets  of  which  he  was 
master,  as  well  knowing  that  the  operation 
would  fail  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  liable  to 
errors  in  life  as  Alexandrinus.  But  be- 
lieving, from  a  certain  indisposition  of  mind 
as  well  as  body,  his  dissolution  was  draw- 
ing nigh,  he  called  Alexandrinus  to  him, 
and  as  he  lay  on  a  couch,  over  against 
which  his  son  was  seated,  and  prepared  by 
sending  out  servants  one  after  another,  and 
admomtion  to  examine  that  no  one  over- 
heard them,  he  revved  the  most  import- 
ant of  his  secrets  with  the  solemnity  and 
lang;uage  of  an  adept  "My  son,"  said  he, 
"  many  have  been  the  watenings,  long  the 
lucubrations,  constant  the  labours  of  thy 
father,  not  only  to  gain  a  great  and  plentiful 
estate  to  his  posterity,  but  also  to  take  care 
that  he  should  have  no  posterity.  Be  not 
amazed  my  chUd:  I  do  not  mean  that  thou 
shdt  be  taken  from  me,  but  that  I  will 
never  leave  thee,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  said  to  have  posterity.  Behold,  my 
dearest  Alexandrinus,  the  eflfect  of  what 
was  propagated  in  nine  months.  We  are 
not  to  coataidict  natm«,  but  to  follow  and 


to  help  her;  Just  as  long  as  an  infant  is  in 
the  womb  of  its  parent,  so  long  are  these 
medicines  of  revivification  in  preparing. 
Observe  this  small  phial  and  this  little  gal- 
lipot— in  this  an  ungent,  in  the  other  a 
liquor.  In  these,  my  child.are  collected  such 
powers,  as  shall  revive  the  springs  of  lite 
when  they  are  yet  but  just  ceased,  and  give 
new  strength,  new  spirits,  and,  in  a  word, 
wholly  restore  all  the  organs  and  senses  of 
the  human  body  to  as  great  a  duration  as  it 
had  before  enjoyed  from  its  birth  to  the  day 
of  the  application  of  these  my  medicines. 
But,  my  beloved  son,  care  must  be  taken  to 
apply  them  within  ten  hours  after  the 
breath .  is  out  of  the  body,  while  yet  the 
clay  is  warm  with  its  late  life,  and  yet  ca- 
pable of  resuscitation.  I  find  my  frame 
grown  crazy  with  perpetual  toil  and  medi- 
tation; and  I  conjure  you,  as  soon  as  I  am 
dead,  anoint  me  with  this  ungent;  and 
when  you  see  me  begin  to  move,  pour  into 
my  lips  this  inestimable  liouor,  else  the 
force  of  the  ointment  will  be  ineffectual. 
By  this  means  you  will  give  me  life  as  I 
gave  yon,  and  we  will  from  that  hour  mu- 
tually lay  aade  the  authority  of  having  be- 
stowed life  on  each  other,  live  as  brethren, 
and  prepare  new  medidnes  against  such 
another  period  of  time  as  will  demand  an- 
other application  of  the  same  restoratives. " 
In  a  few  days,  after  these  wonderful  ingre- 
dients were  delivered  to  Alexandrinus,  Ba- 
siUus  departed  this  life.  But  such  was  the 
pious  sorrow  of  the  son  at  the  loss  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  father,  and  the  first  transports  of 
grief  had  so  wholly  disabled  him  from  all 
manner  of  business,  that  he  never  thought 
of  the  medicines  till  the  time  to  which  nis 
father  had  limited  their  efBcacy  was  ex- 
pired. To  tell  the  truth,  Alexandrinus 
was  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  and  conri- 
dered  his  father  had  lived  out  his  natural 
time;  his  life  was  long  and  uniform,  suita 
ble  to  the  regularity  of  it;  but  that  he  him- 
self, poor  SBUier,  wanted  a  new -life  to  re- 
pent of  a  very  bad  one  hitherto;  and,  in 
the  examination  of  his  heart,  resolved  to 
go  on  as  he  did  with  this  natural  being  of 
his,  but  repent  very  feithfiilly,  and  spend 
very  pioosfy  the  life  to  which  he  should  be 
restored  by  application  of  these  rarities, 
when  time  should  come  to  his  own  person. 

•  It  has  been  observed,  that  Providence 
frequenUy  punishes  the  self-love  of  men, 
who  would  do  immoderately  for  their  own 
oSspna%,  with  children  veiV  much  below 
their  characters  and  qualificaticms;  inso- 
much that  they  only  transmit  their  names 
to  be  borne  by  those  who  give  daily  proofo 
of  the  vanity  of  the  labour  and  ambition  of 
their  progenitors. 

'  It  happened  thus  in  the  family  of  Basi- 
lius;  for  Akxandiimis  began  to  enjoy  hia 
ample  fortone  in  all  the  extremities  of 
household  expense,  furniture,  and  insolent 
equipage;  and  this  he  pursued  till  the  day 
of  his  own  departure  began,  as  he  grew 
•ennble,  to  approach.    As  Banlius  wa^ 
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punished  with  a  son  verr  tudike  him, 
Alexandrinus  was  visited  by  one  of  his 
own  disposition.  It  is  natural  that  ill  men 
should  be  suspicious;  and  Alexandrinus, 
besides  that  Jealousy,  had  prooft  of  the 
vicious  disposition  of  Im  son  Renatua,  for 
that  was  his  name. 

'  Alexandrinus,  as  I  have  observed,  hav- 
ing very  good  reason  for  thinking  it  unsafe 
to  trust  the  real  secret  of  has  phial  and  gal- 
lipot to  any  man  living,  pnnect«d  to  make 
sure  work,  and  hope  for  his  success  de- 
pending from  the  avarice,  not  the  bounty  of 
his  benefactor. 

•  With  this  thought  he  called  Renatus  to 
his  bed-side,  and  bespoke  him  in  the  most 
pathetic  gesture  and  accent    "  As  much, 
my  son,  as  you  have  been  addicted  to  vanity 
and  pleasure,  las  I  also  have  been  before 
you,*  you  nor  I  could  escape  the  fame  or 
the  good  efiFects  of  the  profound  knowledge 
of  our  progenitor,  the  renowned  Baalius. 
His  svTnbolis  very  well  known  in  the  phi- 
losophic world;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
venerable  ur  of  his  countenance,  when  he 
let  me  into  the  profound  mysteries  of  the 
smaragdine  tables  of  Hermes.  "It  is  true," 
said  he,  "  and  &r  removed  from  all  ooltiur 
of  deceit;  that  wMch  is  inferior  is  like  that 
■which  is  superior,  by  which  are  acquired 
and  perfected  all  thejniracles  of  a  certain 
work.    The  father  is  the  sun,  the  mother 
the  moon,  the  wind  is  the  womb,  the  earth 
is  the  nurse  of  it,  and  mother  of  all  perfec- 
tion.   All  this  must  be  received  with  mo- 
desty and  wisdom. "    The  chymical  people 
carry,  in  all  their  jargon,  a  whimsical  sort 
of  piety  which  is  oidiniary  with  great  lovers 
of  money,  and  is  no  more  but  deceiving 
themselves,  that  their  regularity  and  strict- 
ness of  manners,  for  the  ends  of  this  world, 
has  some  affinity  to  the  innocence  of  heart 
which  must  recommend  them  to  the  next 
Renatus  wondered  to  hear  his  father  talk 
so  like  an  adept,  and  with  such  a  mixture 
of  piety;  while  Alexandrinus,  observing  his 
attention  fixed,  proceeded.    "This  piual, 
child,  and  this  little  earthen  pot,  will  add 
to  thy  estate  so  much  as  to  make  thee  the 
richest  man  in  the  German  empire.    I  am 
going  to  my  long  home,  but  shall  not  return 
to  common  dust"    Then  he  resumed  a 
countenance  of  alacrity,  and  tcdd  him,  that 
if  within  an  hour  after  ms  death  he  andnted 
his  whole  body,  and  poured  down  his  throat 
that  liquor  which  he  had  from  old  Bamliua, 
the  corpse  would  be  converted  into  pmrc 
gold.    I  will  not  pretend  to  express  to  you 
the  unfeigned  tenderness  that  passed  be- 
tween these  two  extraordinary  persoos; 
but  if  the  father  recommended  the  care  of 
his  remains  with  vdiemence  and  affection, 
the  son  was  not  behind  h^nd  in  profi>s^g 
that  he  would  not  cut  the  least  bit  off  him, 
but  upon  the  utmost  extremity,  or  to  pro- 
vide for  his  younger  brothers  and  usters. 


<  Well,  Alexandrinus  died,  and  fbe  hdr 
of  his  body  (as  onr  term  is)  could  not  for- 
bear, in  the  wantonness  of  his  heart,  to 
measure  the  lenE;th  and  breadth  oif  his  be- 
loved father,  and  cast  up  the  ensuing  value 
of  him  before  he  proceeaed  to  the  operation. 
When  he  knew  the  immense  reward  of  his 
pains,  he  began  the  work:  but,  lo!  when  he 
had  anointed  the  corpse  all  over,  and  be- 
gan to  apply  the  liquor,  the  body  stirred, 
and  Renatus,  in  a  fright,  broke  the  phinL' 

T. 


*  The  word  '  neither'  Keini  omitted  here,  thongh  it 
U  not  in  the  oritinal  pahUotion  is  Mio,  or  In  the  edi- 
tion ia  8to.  of  17U> 


No.  *27.]    Thuraday,  July  10,  iri2. 

Onantinn  a  renin  tarpitadine  ahai,  tutui  M  a  *er- 
konun  liberlate  e^nfM.  tSa 

We  ilKHiidbeucaxvfblof  oorworda,  ae  oar  nctioas; 
and  ai  fkr  from  ipeakinf,  ai  from  doing  ill. 

It  is  a  cert^  sign  of  an  ill  heart  to  be  in- 
clined to  defamation.  They  who  are  harm- 
less and  innocent  can  have  no  gratification 
that  way;  but  it  ever  arises  from  a  neglect 
of  what  is  laudable  in  a  man's  self,  ana  an 
impatience  in  seeing  it  in  another.  Else 
why  should  virtue  provoke?  Why  should 
beauty  displease  in  such  a  degree,  that  a 
man  given  to  scandal  never  lets  the  men- 
tion of  either  pass  by  him,  without  offering 
something  to  the  diminution  of  it?  A  lady 
the  other  day  at  a  viat,  being  attacked 
somewhat  rudely  by  one  whose  own  cha- 
racter has  been  very  rudely  treated,  an- 
swered a  great  deal  of  heat  and  intemper- 
ance very  calmly,  "  Good  madam,  spare 
me,  who  am  none  of  your  match;  I  speak 
ill  of  nobody,  and  it  is  a  new  thing  to  me  to 
be  spoken  Ul  o£"  Little  minds  think  fame 
consists  in  the  number  of  votes  they  have 
on  their  side  among  the  multitude,  whereas 
it  is  reallv  the  inseparable  follower  of  good 
and  worthy  actions.  Fame  is  as  natural  a 
follower  ot  merit,  as  a  shadow  is  ^  a  body. 
It_  is  true,  when  crowds  press  upon  you, 
this  shadow  cannot  be  seen;  but  when  they 
separate  from  around  you,  it  will  again  ap- 
pear. The  lazy,  the  idle,  and  the  ftoward, 
are  the  persons  who  are  most  pleased  with 
the  little  tales  which  pass  about  thi  town 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest  cS  the  worid. 
Were  it  not  for  the  pleasure  of  spearing 
ill,  there  are  numbers  of  people  who  are 
too  lazy  to  go  out  of  their  own  nouses,  and 
too  ill-natured  to  open  their  lips  in  conver- 
sation. It  was  not  a  little  diverting  th« 
other  day  to  observe  a  lady  reading  a  post- 
letter,  and  at  these  words,  'After  all  her 
airs,  he  has  heard  some  story  or  other,  aiid 
the  match  is  broken  oS^'  gives  orders  in  the 
midst  of  her  reading,  'Put  to  the  horses.' 
That  a  young  woman  of  merit  had  miaaed 
an  advantageous  settlement  was  news  not 
to  be  delayed,  lest  somebody  else  diould 
have  given  her  malicious  acquaintance  dial 
satisfaction  before  her.  The  unwillingness 
to  receive  good  tidings  is  a  quality  as  in- 
sepwable  ftom  a  scandal-bearer,  as  the 
readiness  to  divulge  bad.  But,  alas!  how 
wretchedly  low  and  cootemptible  is  that 
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state  of  mind,  that  camwt  be  pleaaed  but 
by  Trhat  is  the  subject  of  lamentation.  This 
temper  has  ever  been,  in  the  highest  de- 
g^e,  odicus  to  gallant  spirits.  The  Persian 
soldier,  who  was  heard  reviling  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  well  admoirished  by  his  Of- 
ficer, 'Sir,  you  are  pud  to  fight  against 
Alexander,  and  not  to  rail  at  him.* 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  pleadings,  defend" 
ing  his  client  from  general  scandal,  says 
very  handsomely,  and  with  much  reason, 
*  There  are  many  who  have  particular  en- 
gagements to  the  prosecutor}  there  are 
many  who  are  known  to  have  ill-will  to  him 
tot  whom  I  appear ;  there  are  many  who  are 
naturally  addicted  to  defamation,  and  en- 
vious of  any  good  to  any  man,  who  may 
have  contributed  to  spread  reports  of  this 
kind;  for  nothing  is  so  swift  as  scandal,  no- 
thing is  more  ea^y  set  abroad,  nothing  re- 
ceived with  more  welcome,  nothing  dimises 
itself  so  universally.  I  diall  not  deare, 
that  if  any  report  to  our  disadvantage  has 
any  ground  for  it,  you  would  overlook  or 
extenuate  it;  but  if  there  be  any  diing  ad- 
vanced, without  a  person  who  can  say 
whence  he  had  it,  or  wludi  is  attested  by 
one  who  forgot  who  told  him  it,  or  who  had 
it  from  one  of  so  little  conMderationthat  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  his  notice,  aU  such 
testimonies  as  diese,  I  know,  yon  will  think 
too  slight  to  have  any  credit  against  the  in- 
nocence and  honour  of  your  fellow  citizens.' 
When  an  ill  report  is  traced,  it  very  often 
vanishes  among  such  as  the  orator  has  here 
recited.  And  how  despicable  a  creature 
must  that  be,  who  is  in  pain  for  what  passes 
among  so  frivcdoos  a  people!  There  b  a 
town  m  Warwickdiire,  oi  good  note,  aod 
formerly  pretty  femous  tar  much  animoiitv 
and  disscntion,  the  chief  funilies  of  which 
have  now  turned  all  their  whispers,  back- 
Utings,  envies,  and  private  maUces,  into 
mirth  and  entertainment,  by  means  of  a 
peevish  old  gentlewoman,  known  by  the  title 
of  the  lady  Bluemantle.  This  heroine  had, 
'  fbr  many  years  together  outdone  the  whole 
asterhood  of  gosnps  in  invention,  qnick 
utterance,  and  unprovoked  maBce.  This 
good  body  is  of  a  lasting  constitution,  thongh 
extremely  decayed  in  her  eyes,  and  de- 
crepid  in  her  feet  The  two  circumstances 
of  being  always  at  home,  from  her  lame- 
ness, and  very  attentive  from  her  blind- 
ness, make  her  lodgings  the  receptacle 
of  all  that'  passes  in  town,  good  or  bad; 
hot  for  the  latter  she  seems  to  have  the 
better  memory.  There  is  another  thing  to 
be  noted  of  her,  which  is,  that,  as  it  is 
usual  with  old  people,  she  has  a  livelier 
memory  of  things  which  parsed  when  die 
was  very  young  than  of  late  yean.  Add  to 
idl  this,  that  she  does  not  only  not  love  any 
body,  but  she  hates  every  Ixxfy.  The  statue 
in  Rome*  does  not  serve  to  vent  malice  half 


*  A  •Utm  of  Pnqala  In  that  eity,  aa  wUdi  mcu. 
tieramariu  wan  paiisd,  aodtf 
Vol.  II.  21 


so  well  as  this  old  lady  does  to  disperse  it 
She  does  not  know  the  author  of  any  thing 
that  is  told  her,  but  can  readily  repeat  the 
matter  itself;  therefore,  though  sh^  exposes 
all  the  whole  town,  she  offends  no  one  Dody 
ill  it  She  is  so  exquisitely  restless  and 
peevish,  that  she  quarrels  with  all  about 
her,  and  sometimes  m  a  freak  will  instantly 
change  her  habitation.  To  indulge  this 
humour,  she  is  led  about  the  grounds  be- 
longing to  the  same  house  she  is  in;  and  the 
persons  to  whom  she  is  to  remove  being  in 
the  plot,  are  ready  to  receive  her  at  her 
own  chamber  E^iain.  At  stated  times  the 
gentlewoman  at  whose  house  she  supposes 
she  is  at  the  time,  is  sent  for  to  quarrd  with, 
according  to  her  common  custom.  When 
they  have  a  mind  to  drive  the  jest,  she  is 
immediately  urged  to  that  degree,  that  she 
will  board  m  a  family  with  which  she  has 
never  yet  been;  and  away  she  will  go  this 
instant,  and'tell  them  ail  that  the  rest  have 
been  saying  of  them.  By  this  means  she  has 
been  an  inhabitant  of  every  house  in  the 
place,  without  stirring  from  the  same  habi- 
tations and  the  many  stories  which  every 
body  Aimishes  her  with,  to  favour  the  de- 
ceit, make  her  the  general  intelligencer  of 
the  town  of  all  that  can  be  said  by  one  wo- 
man against  another.  Thus  groundless 
stories  die  away,  and  sometimes  truths  are 
smothered  under  the  general  word,  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  discountenance  a 
thing, '  Oh !  that  is  in  my  lady  Bluemantie's 
Memoirs.' 

Whoever  receives  impressions  to  the  di»- 
advantarcof  others,  without  examination,  is 
to  be  haa  in  no  other  credit  for  intelligence 
than  this  good  lady  Bluemantle,  who  is  sub- 
jected to  have  her  ears  imposed  upon  for 
want  of  other  helps  to  better  information. 
Add  to  this,  that  other  scandal-bearers 
suspend  the  use  of  these  faculties  which 
she  has  lost,  rather  than  apply  them  to  do 
justice  to  their  neighbours:  and  I  think,  for 
the  service  of  my  fair  readers,  to  acouaint 
thefn,  that  there  is  a  voluntary  lady  Blue- 
mantie  at  every  visit  in  town.  T. 


Na  428.]    Priday,  July  11,  1712. 

Ooeopst  extremun  leaMei. 

Hir.An  PMt.  yet.  417 
The  devil  take  tbe  bindnioit  t E»rlitk  FmtrU. 

It  is  an  impertinent  and  unreasonable 
fault  in  conversaticxi,  for  one  man  to  take 
up  all  the  discourse.  It  may  possibly  be 
objected  to  me  myself  that  I  am  guilty  in 
this  kind,  in  entertuning  the  town  every 
day,  and  not  giving  so  many  able  persons, 
who  have  it  more  in  their  power,  and  as 
much  in  their  inclination,  an  opportunity  to 
oblige  mankind  with  their  thoughts.  '"Be- 
sides,' said  one  whom  I  overheatrd  the  other 
day, '  why  must  this  paper  turn  altogether 
upon  to^cs  of  learning  and  morality  ?  Why 
should  it  pretend  (mly  to  wit,  humour, 
or  the  Uke->thiDgB  which  are  useful  only 
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to  men  of  literature,  and  superior  educa- 
tion? I  would  have  it  consist  also  of  all 
things  which  may  be  necessary  or  usefiil  to 
any  part  of  society;  and  the  mechanic  arts 
should  have  their  place  as  well  as  the  libe- 
ral. The  ways  of  gain,  husbandry,  and 
thrift,  will  serve  a  greater  number  m  peo- 
ple than  discourses  upon  what  was  well 
said  or  done  by  such  a  philosopher,  hero, 
general,  or  poet ' — ^I  no  sooner  heard  this 
critic  talk  of  my  works,  but  I  minuted  what 
he  had  smd;  and  from  that  instant  resolved 
to  enlarge  the  plan  of  my  speculations,  by 
giving  notice  to  all  persons  of  all  orders, 
and  each  sex,  that  if  they  are  pleased  to 
send  me  discourses,  with  their  names  and 
places  of  abode  to  them,  so  that  I  can  be 
satisfied  the  writings  are  authentic,  such 
their  labours  shall  be  faithfiilly  inserted  in 
this  paper.  It  will  be  of  much  more  conse- 
quence to  a  youth,  in  bis  apprenticeship, 
to  know  by  what  rules  and  arts  such-a-one 
became  sheriff  of  the  city  of  London,  than  to 
see  the  •sigh  of  one  of  his  own  quality  with 
a  lion's  heart  in  each  hand.  The  world, 
indeed,  is  enchanted  with  romantic  and 
improbable  achievements,  when  the  plain 
path  to  respective  greatness  and  success, 
m  the  way  of  life  a  man  is  in,  is  wholly 
overlooked.  Is  it  possible  that  a  young  man 
at  present  could  pass  his  time  better  than 
in  reading  the  history  of  stocks,  and  know- 
ing by  what  secret  springs  they  have  had 
such  sudden  ascents  and  falls  m  the  same 
day !  Could  he  be  better  conducted  in  his 
way  to  wealth,  which  is  the  great  article 
of  life,  than  in  a  treaties  dated  from 
'Change-alley  by  an  able  proficient  there? 
Nothing  certunly  could  be  more  useful, 
than  to  De  well  instructed  in  his  hopes  and 
fears;  to  be  di£Bdent  when  others  exult; 
and  with  a  secret  joy  buy  when  others 
think  it  their  interest  to  selL  I  invite  all 
persons  who  have  any  thing  to  say  for  the 
profitable  mformation  of  the  public,  to  take 
their  turns  in  my  paper:  they  are  welcome 
from  the  late  noble  mventor  of  the  longi- 
tude, to  the  humble  author  of  straps  for  ra- 
zors. If  to  carry  ships  in  safety,  to  give 
help  to  a  people  tossed  in  a  troubled  sea, 
without  knowing  to  what  shores  they  bear, 
what  rocks  to  avoid,  or  what  coast  to  pray 
for  in  their  extremity,  be  a  worthy  labour, 
and  an  invention  that  deserves  a  statue;  at 
the  same  time,  he  who  has  found  a  means 
to  let  the  instrument  which  is  to  make  your 
visage  less  horrible,  and  your  person  more 
snug,  easy  in  the  operatKm,  is  worthy  of 
some  kind  of  good  reception.  If  things  of 
high  moment  meet  with  renown,  those  of 
little  consideration,  since  of  any  considera- 
tion, are  not  to  be  despised.  In  order  that 
no  merit  may  lie  hid,  and  no  art  unim- 
proved, I  repeat  it,  that  I  call  artificers,  as 
well  as  philosophers,  to  my  assistance  in  the 
public  service.  It  would  be  of  great  use  if 
we  had  an  exact  history  of  the  successes 
of  every  great  shop  withm  the  city  walls. 


what  tracts  of  land  have  been  purchased 
by  a  constant  attendance  within  a  walk  o£ 
tliirty  foot  If  it  could  also  be  noted  in  the 
equipage  of  those  who  are  ascended  from 
the  successful  trade  of  their  ancestors  into 
figure  and  equipage,  such  accounts  would 
quicken  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  such  ac- 
quisitions, and  discountenance  luxury  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them. 

To  diver«fy  these  kinds  of  information, 
the  industiy  en  the  female  world  is  not  to  be 
unobserved.  She  to  whose  household  vii^ 
tues  it  is  owing,  that  men  do  honour  to  her 
husband,  should  be  recorded  with  venera- 
tion; she  who  has  wasted  his  labours,  with 
infamy.  When  we  are  come  into  domestic 
life  in  this  manner,  to  awaken  caution  and 
attendance  to  the  mtun  point,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  give  now  and  then  a  touch  of  tra- 
gedy, and  describe  that  most  dreadful  of 
all  human  conations,  the  case  of  bank- 
ruptcy: how  plenty,  credit,  cheerfulness, 
filll  hopes,  and  easy  possessions,  are  in  an 
instant  turned  into  penury,  feint  aspects, 
diffidence,  sorrow,  and  misery;  how  the 
man,  who  with  an  open  hand  the  day  be- 
fore could  administer  to  the  extremities  of 
others  is  shunned  to-day  by  the  friend  of 
his  bosom.  It  would  be  useful  to  show  how 
just  this  is  on  the  negligent,  how  lament- 
able on  the  industrious.  A  paper  written 
by  a  merchant  might  give  this  island  a  true 
sense  of  the  worth  and  importance  of  his 
character,  it  might  be  visible  from  what  he 
could  say,  that  no  sddier  entering  a  breach 
adventures  more  for  honour,  than  the  trader 
does  for  wealth  to  his  cauotry.  In  bodi 
cases,  the  adventurers  have  their  own  ad- 
vantaige;  but  I  know  no  cases  wherein  evetf 
body  else  is  a  sharer  in  the  success. 

It  is  objected  by  readers  of  history,  that 
the  battles  in  those  narrations  are  scarce 
ever  to  be  understood.  This  misfortune  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  historians 
in  the  methods  c^  drawing  up,  changing 
the  forms  of  a  battalia,  and  the  enemy  re- 
treating irom,  as  well  as  approaching  to, 
the  charge.  But  in  the  discourses  from  the 
correspondents,  whom  I  now  invite,  the 
danger  will  be  of  another  kind;  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  caution  them  <mly  agtunst  using 
terms  of  art,  and  describing  things  that  are 
familiar  to  them  in  words  unknown  to  the 
reader.  I  promise  myself  a  great  harvest 
of  new  circumstances,  persons,  and  thin^ 
from  this  proposal;  and  a  world,  wluch 
many  think  they  are  well  acquainted  with, 
discovered  as  wholly  new.  This  sort  cf  in- 
telligence will  give  a  lively  imag^  of  the 
chain  and  mutual  dependance  of  human 
society,  take  off  impertinent  prejudices, 
enlarge  the  minds  of  those  whose  views  are 
confined  to  their  own  circumstances;  and, 
in  short,  if  the  knowing  in  several  arts, 
profesaons,  imd  trades,  will  exert  them- 
selves, it  cannot  but  produce  a  new  field  of 
diverson  and  instruction,  more  agreeable 
than  has  yet  appeared.  T. 
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Na  429.]    Saturday,  July  12, 1712. 

Popalgmqua  fUtit  dedgcet  ntt 

Yoci  biu Bar.  Od.  it.  Lib.  3.  IB. 

From  cheats  orworda  the  crowd  ahe  hriiifa 
To  real  eatinate  of  thinga.— O'McJk, 

'Mr.  Spectator,— Since  I  gave  an  ac- 
count of  an  agreeable  set  of  company  which 
were  gone  down  into  the  country,  I  have 
received  advices  from  thence,  that  the  in- 
stitution of  an  infirmary  for  those  who 
should  be  out  of  humour  has  had  very  good 
effects.  My  letters  mention  particular  cir- 
cumstances x>f  two  or  three  persons.  Who 
had  the  good  sense  to  retire  of  their  own 
accord,  and  notified  that  they  were  with- 
drawn, with  the  reasons  of  it  to  the  com- 
pany in  their  respective  memorials.' 

■"  The  humble  Memorial  of  J)/fr».  Mary 
Dainty,  Sfivuter, 
"  Showeth, 

"That  conscious  of  her  own  want  of 
merit,  accompanied  with  a  rani^  of  being 
adinired,  she  had  gone  into  exile  of  her 
own  accord. 

"  She  is  senable,  that  a  vun  person  b  the 
most  insufferable  creature  living  in  a  well- 
bred  assembly. 

"  That  she  desired,  before  she  appeared 
in  public  again,  she  might  have  assurances, 
that  though  she  might  be  thought  hand- 
some, there  might  not  more  address  of  com- 
pliment be  paid  to  her  than  to  the  rest  of 
■  the  company. 

"  That  she  conceived  it  a  kind  of  superi- 
ority, that  one  person  should  take  upcHi  him 
to  commend  another. 

"  Lastly,  that  she  went  into  the  infirmary, 
to  avoid  a  particular  person,  who  took  upon 
him  to  profess  an  admiration  of  her. 

"She  therefore  prayed,  that  to  applaud 
out  of  due  place  might  be  declared  an  of- 
fence, and  punished  in  the  same  manner 
with  detraction,  in  that  the  latter  did  but 
report  persons  defective,  and  the  former 
made  them  sa 

"All  which  is  submitted,  8cc" 

'  There  appeared  a  delicacy  and  ancerity 
in  this  memorial  very  uncommon;  but  m^ 
friend  informs  me,  that  the  allegations  of  it 
were  groundless,  insomuch  that  this  decla- 
ration of  an  aversion  to  being  pnused  was 
'  understood  to  be  no  other  than  a  secret  trap 
to  purchase  it,  for  which  reason  it  lies  still 
on  the  table  unanswered.' 

"  The  humble  Memorialof  the  Lady  Lydia 
LoUer, 

"Showeth, 

"That  the  lady  Lydia  is  a  woman  of 
quality;  married  to  a  private  gentieman. 

"  That  she  finds  herself  neither  well  nor 
ilL 

"  That  her  husband  is  a  clown. 

"  lliat  the  lady  Lydia  cannot  see  com- 
pany. 

"That  she  de^es  the  infirmary  may 
be  her  apartsoent  during  her  st^y  in  the 
country. 


"  That  they  would  please  to  make  merry 
with  their  equals. 

"  That  Mr.  LoUer  might  stay  with  them 
ifhe  thought  fit." 

'  It  was  immediately  resdved,  that  lady 
Lydia  was  still  at  London.' 

"  The  humble  Memorial  of  TTiomat  Sitd- 
den,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  '^emfile, 
"  Showeth, 

"  That  Mr.  Sudden  is  conscious  that  he 
is  too  much  given  to  argumentation. 

"That  he  talks  loud. 

"  That  he  is  apt  to  think  all  things  matter 
of  debate. 

"  That  he  stayed  behind  in  Westminster- 
hall,  when  the  late  shake  of  the  roof  hap- 
pened, only  because  a  counsel  of  the  other 
side  asserted  it  was  coming  down. 

"  I'hat  he  cannot  for  his  life  cansent  to 
any  thing. 

"  That  he  stays  in  the  infirmary  to  forget 
himself. 

"  That  as  som  as  he  has  forgpt  lumself, 
he  will  wait  on  the  company." 

'  His  indisposition  was  allowed  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  require  a  cessation  from  company.' 

"  Tlte  Memorial  ofFTank  Jolly, 
"Showeth, 

"  That  he  hath  put  himself  into  the  in- 
firmary, in  regard  he  is  sen^ble  of  a  certain 
rustic  mirth,  which  renders  him  unfit  for 
polite  conversation. 

"  That  he  intends  to  prepare  himself,  by 
abstinence  and  thin  diet,  to  be  one  of  the 
company. 

"  That  at  present  he  comes  into  a  room 
as  if  he  were  an  express  from  abroad. 

"That  he  has  chosen  an  apartment  with 
a  matted  antechamber,  to  practise  motion 
without  being  heard. 

"  That  he  Dows,  talks,  drinks,  eats,  and 
helps  himself  before  a  glass,  to  learn  to  act 
with  moderation. 

"  That  by  reason  of  his  luxuriant  health 
he  is  oppressive  to  persons  c^  composed 
behaviour. 

"That  he  is  endeavouring  to  forget  the 
wotd  '  pshaw,  pshaw. ' 

" TlmX he  is  also  weaning  tumself  from 
his  cane. 

"  That  when  he  has  leamt  to  live  without 
his  sfud  cane,  he  will  wait  on  tlie  company, 
8ec" 

"  TTie  Memorial  of  John  Rhubarb,  Etq. 

"Showeth, 

"  That  your  j.'ctitioner  has  retired  to  the 
infirmary,  but  that  he  is  irt  perfect  good 
health,  except  that  he  has  by  long  use,  and 
fbr  want  of  discourse,  contracted  an  habit 
of  complaint  that  he  is  sick. 

"  That  he  wants  for  nothing  under  the 
sim,  but  what  to  say,  and  therefore  has 
fallen  into  this  unhappy  malady  of  com- 
plaining that  he  is  sick. 

"  That  this  custom  of  his  makes  him,  by 
his  own  confession,  fit  only  for  the  infirmary. 
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and  thereCore  he  hai  not  waited  for  being 
sentenced  to  it 

"  That  he  is  conadoos  there  is  nothing 
more  improper  than  such  a  complaint  in 
good  company,  in  that  they  must  pity, 
whether  they  think  the  lamenter  ill  or  not; 
and  that  the  oomplmnant  most  make  a  sUly 
figure,  whether  he  is  pitied  or  not. 

"  Your  petitioner  humbly  prays  that  he 
may  have  people  to  know  how  he  does,  and 
he  will  make  fiis  apftearance." 

<  The  valetudinarian  was  likewise  eanly 
excused:  and  the  society,  being  resolved 
not  only  to  make;  it  thdr  business  to  pass 
their  time  agreeably  for  the  present  season, 
but  also  to  commence  such  habits  in  them- 
selves as  may  be  of  use  in  their  future  con' 
duct  in  general,  are  very  ready  to  ^ive  into 
a  fancied  or  real  incapacity  to  jom  with 
their  measures,  in  order  to  have  no  hu- 
mourist, proud  man,  impertinent  or  suffi- 
cient fi^ow,  break  in  upon  their  happiness. 
Great  evils  seldom  happen  to  disturb  com- 
pany; but  indulgence  in  particularities  of 
humour  is  the  seed  of  making  half  our  time 
hang  in  suspense,  or  waste  away  wider  real 
discomposures. 

'Among  other  things,  it  is  carefully  pro- 
vided that  there  may  not  be  disagreeable 
fiuniliarities.  Ko  one  is  to  appear  in  the 
public  rooms  undressed,  or  enter  abruptly 
into  each  other's  apartment  without  mU- 
mation.  Every  one  has  hitherto  been  so 
careful  in  his  behaviour,  that  there  has  but 
one  (dTender,  in  ten  days'  time,  been  sent 
into  the  infirmary,  and  that  was  for  throw- 
ing awav  his  cards  at  whist 

'He  has  c^ered  his  subniisacm  in  the 
following  terms: 

"  The  humble  Petition  ofJeoJfhf  Het^ur, 

"Showeth, 

"  Though  the  petitioner  swore,  stamped, 
and  threw  down  nis  cards,  he  has  all  ima- 
ginable respect  for  the  ladies,  and  the  whole 
commtny. 

•'  That  he  humbly  denres  it  mav  be  con- 
ndered,  in  the  case  of  gaming,  tnere  are 
manymotives  which  provoke  the  disorder. 

"  That  the  desire  of  gun,  and  the  detire 
of  victory,  are  both  thwarted  in  losing. 

"That  all  conversations  in  the  world 
have  indulged  human  infirmity  in  this  case. 

"  Tour  petitioner  therefore  most  humbly 
prays,  that  he  may  be  restored  to  the  com- 
pany:  and  he  hopes  to  bear  ill-fortune  with 
a  good  grace  for  the  future,  and  to  demean 
himseli  so  as  to  be  no  more  than  cheerful 
when  he  wins,  than  grave  when  he  loses." 

T. 


Now  430.]    Monday,  July  14,  1713. 

Qnan  pengrinmn.  Tieinki  imnca  raelnml- 

An-.  Ep.  ZTil.  Ub.  L  «& 
The  crowd  repliCT, 
Oo  Mek  •  •tranfai  lo  belierc  thj  U«s.— Otttt. 

'Sib,— ^As  you  are  a  Spectator-general* 


vou  may  with  authority  censure  whatever 
looks  ill,  and  is  ofFenave  to  the  nght;  tiie 
worst  nuisance  of  which  Und,  methinks,  is 
the  scandalous  appearance  of  poor  in  all 
parts  of  this  wealthy  city.  Such  miserable 
objects  affect  the  compassionate  beholder 
with  dismal  ideas,  discompMe  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  mind,  and  deprive  him  of  the 
pleasure  he  might  otherwise  take  in  sur- 
veying the  grandeur  of  our  metropolis. 
Who  can  without  remorse  see  a  disabled 
sailor,  the  purveyor  of  our  luxury,  destitute 
of  necessaries^  Who  can  behold  the  honest 
soldier  that  bravely  withstood  the  enemy, 
prostrate  and  in  want  among  friends.^  It 
were  endless  to  mention  all  the  variety  of 
wretchedness,  and  the  numberless  poor  that 
not  only  singly,  but  in  companies,  implore 
your  toarity.  Spectacles  of  this  nature 
every  where  occur;  and  it  is  unaccountable 
that  amongst  the  many  lamentable  cries 
that  infest  this  town,  your  comptroller- 
general  should  not  take  notice  of  the  niost 
shocking,  vis.  those  of  the  needy  aad  af- 
flicted. I  cannot  but  think  he  waived  it 
merely  out  of  good  breeding,  chooang  ra- 
ther to  waive  hu  resentment  thanuimraid 
his  countrymen  with  inhumanity :  however, 
let  not  charity  be  sacrificed  to  popularity; 
and  if  his  ears  were  deaf  to  their  coroi^aint, 
let  not  your  eyes  overiook  their  persons. 
There  are,  I  know,  many  impostors  amoag 
them.  Lameness  and  blindness  are  cer- 
tainly very  often  acted;  but  can  those  who 
have  thdr  aght  and  Hmbs  emplov  them 
better  than  in  knowing  whether  they  are 
counterfdted  or  not?  Iknow  not  which  of 
the  two  misapplies  his  senses  most,  he  who 
pretends  himself  blind  to  move  compassion, 
or  he  who  beholds  a  miserable  object  with- 
out iritjring  it  But  in  order  to  remove  soch 
impediments,  I  wish,  Mr.  Spectator,  yoa 
woiuld  ^ve  us  a  diacourse  upon  beggars 
that  we  ma]r  not  pass  by  true  objects  of 
charity,  or  nve  to  impostors.  I  lodted  oat 
ctf  my  window  the  other  monung  earlier 
than  ordinary,  and  saw  a  blind  beggar,  an 
hour  before  tiie  passage  he  stands  in  is 
frequented,  with  a  needle  and  a  thread 
thriftily  mending  his  steckingsi  My  asto- 
nishment was  (t3l  g^reater,  when  I  bdield  a 
lame  fellow,  whose  legs  were  too  big  to 
walk  within  an  hour  after,  bring  him  a  pot 
of  ale.  I  will  not  mention  the  shakings, 
distortions,  and  convulnons,  which  many 
of  them  practise  to  gain  an  alms;  but  sure 
I  am  they  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  in  this 
condition,  either  by  the  beadle  or  the  ma- 
gistrate. They,  it  seems,  relieve  their  posta^ 
according  to  their  talents.  There  is  the 
voice  of  an  old  woman  never  beeins  to  bfjg 
till  nine  in  the  evening;  and  then  she  is 
destitute  of  lodging,  tamed  out  for  want  of 
rent,  and  has  the  same  ill  fortune  every 
night  in  the  year.  Yoa  shouM  employ  an 
officer  to  hear  the  distress  of  each  oeggar 
that  is  ccmstant  at  a  particular  place,  who 
is  ever  in  the  same  tone,  and  socceeds  be- 
cause his  audience  is  ccntinoaSy  clianginfr  . 
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thoDgh  he  does  not  alter  his  lamentation. 
If  we  have  nothing  else  for  our  money,  let 
Hs  have  more  invention  to  be  cheated  with. 
All  which  is  submitted  to  your  spectatorial 
vigilance;  and  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant.' 

'Sir, — ^I  was  last  Sunday  highly  trans- 
ported at  our  parish-church;  the  gentleman 
in  the  point  pleaded  movingly  in  behalf  of 
the  poor  children,  and  thejr  for  themselves 
much  more  forcibly  by  smging  a  hymn;  and 
I  had  the  happiness  of  bemg  a  contributor 
to  this  little  religious  institution  of  inno- 
cents, and  am  sure  I  never  disposed  of 
money  more  to  my  satisfaction  and  advan- 
tage. The  inward  joy  I  find  in  myself,  and 
the  good-will  I  bear  to  mankind,  make  me 
heartily  wish  those  pious  works  may  be  en- 
couraged, that  the  present  promoters  may 
reap  delight,  and  posterity,  the  benefit  of 
them.  Kit  whilst  we  are  building  this 
beautiful  eiMce,  let  not  the  old  ruins  re- 
main in  view  to  sully  the  prospect  Whilst 
we  are  cultivating  and  improving  this  young 
hopeful  offspring,  let  not  the  ancient  and 
helpless  creatures  be  shamefiillv  neglected. 
The  crowds  of  poor,  or  pretenaed  poor,  in 
every  place,  are  a  great  reproach  to  us,  and 
eclipse  the  glory  m  all  other  charity.  It  is 
the  utmost  reproach  to  society,  that  there 
sihould  be  a  poor  man  unrelieved,  or  a  poor 
rogue  tmpunished.  I  hope  you  will  tdink 
no  part  of  human  life  out  of  your  considera- 
tion, but  will,  at  your  leisure,  give  us  the 
historj^  of  i^enty  and  want,  and  the  natural 
ffradatims  towards  them,  calculated  for 
ue  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  I 
am,  dr,  your  most  himible  servant, 

•T.  D.' 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  beg  you  would  be 
pleased  to  take  notice  of  a  very  great  inde- 
cency, which  is  extremely  common,  though, 
I  think,  never  yet  under  your  censure.  It 
is,  Mr,  the  strange  freedoms  some  ill-bred 
married  people  take  in  company;  the  un- 
seasonable fondness  of  some  husbands,  and 
the  ill-timed  tenderness  of  some  wives. 
They  talk  and  act  as  if  modesty  was  only 
fit  for  miuds  and  bachelors,  and  that  too 
before  both.  I  was  once,  Mr.  Spectator, 
where  the  fault  I  speak  of  was  so  very  fla- 
grant, that  (being,  you  must  know,  a  very 
bashful  fellow,  anid  several  young  ladies  in 
the  room, )  I  protest  I  was  quite  out  of  coun- 
tenance. Lucina,  it  seems,  was  breeding; 
and  she  did  nothing  but  entertain  the  com- 
pany with  a  discourse  upon  the  difficulty  of 
reckoning  to  a  day;  and  said  she  knew  those 
who  were  certain  to  an  hour;  then  fell  a 
laughing  at  a  silly  inexperienced  creature, 
who  was  a  month  above  her  time.  Upon 
her  husband's  coming  in,  she  put  several 
questions  to  him;  which  he,  not  caring  to 
resolve,  "Well,"  cries  Lucina,  "I  shall 
have  'em  all  at  night." — But  lest  I  should 
seem  guilty  of  the  veiy  fault  I  write  against, 
1  shaU  only  entreat  Mr.  Spectator  to  cor- 
rect such  misdemeanors. 


"  For  hiirtnr  of  the  genial  bed  by  Ikr, 
And  wiUi  myiterioiu  revennce,  I  ' 


I  am,  rir,  your  humble  servant, 

'THOMAS  MEANWELL.' 


Na  431.]     Tuesday,  July  IS,  1712. 

Qnid  daldm  hominmn  geaeri  a  Batara  datum  eft, 
qaam  mii  qoiqaa  Uberi  1  T\UL 

Wbit  ii  there  in  natnn  ao  dear  to  a  man  aa  U<  own 
children? 

I  HAVE  latdv  been  casting  in  my  thoughts 
the  several  unnappinesses  M  life,  and  com- 
paring the  infelicities  of  old  age  to  those  of 
infancy.  The  calamities  of  children  are 
due  to  the  negligence  and  misconduct  of 
parents;  those  of  age  to  the  past  life  which 
led  to  it.  I  have  here  the  history  of  a  boy 
and  girl  to  their  wedcBng-day,  and  I  think 
I  cannot- rive  the  reader  a  livelier  image  of 
the  innpid  way  in  which  time  uncultivated 
passes,  than  by  entertaining  him  with  their 
authentic  epmles,  expressing  all  that  was 
remarkable  in  their  lives,  till  the  period  of 
their  life  above-mentiraial  The  sentence 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  which  is  only  a 
warm  interrogation,  'What  is  there  in  na- 
ture so  dear  as  a  man's  own  children  to 
him?'  is  all  the  reflection  I  shall  at  present 
make  on  those  who  are  ne{^|^t  or  cruel 
in  the  education  of  them. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  now  entering 
into  my  one  and  twentieth  year,  and  do  not 
know  that  I  had  one  day's  thorough  satis- 
faction since  I  came  to  years  of  any  reflec- 
tion, till  the  time  they  say  others  lose  their 
liberty— the  day  of  my  marriage.  I  am  son 
to  a  gentleman  of  a  very  great  estate,  who 
resolved  to  keep  me  out  «  the  vices  of  the 
age;  and,  in  <mer  to  it,  never  let  me  see 
any  thing  that  he  thought  could  give  me 
any  pleasure.  At  ten  years  old  I  was  put  to  a 
grammar-schod,  where  my  master  receiv- 
ed orders  every  post  to  use  me  very  severe- 
ly, and  have  no  regard  to  my  having  a  great 
estate.  At  fifteen  I  was  removM  to  the 
uni»'ersity,  where  I  lived,  out  of  ray  father's 
^rent  discretion,  in  scandalous  poverty  and 
want,  till  I  was  big  enough  to  De  married, 
and  I  Was  sent  for  to  see  the  lady  who  sends 
you  the  underwritten.  When  we  were  put 
together,  we  both  considered  that  we  could 
not  be  worse  than  we  were  in  taking  one 
another,  and,  out  of  a  desire  of  liberty,  en- 
tered into  wedlock.  My  father  says  1  am 
now  a  man,  and  may  speak  to  him  like 
another  gendeman.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant, 

'RICHARD  RENTFREE.' 

'Mr.  Spec, — ^I  grew  tall  and  wild  at  my 
mother's,  who  is  a. gay  widow,  and  did  not 
care  for  showing  me,  till  about  two  years 
and  a  half  ago;  at  which  time  my  guardian- 
uncle  sent  me  to  a  boarding-school,  with 
orders  to  contradict  me  in  nothing,  for  I 
had  been  misused  enough  already.  I  had 
not  been  there  above  a  month  when,  being 
in  the  kitchen,  I  saw  some  oatmeal  on  the 
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dresser;  I  pat  two  or  three  corns  in  my 
mouth,  liked  it,  stole  a  handfiil,  went  into 
my  chamber,  chewed  it,  and  for  two  months 
after  never  failed  taking  toll  of  every  pen- 
nyworth of  oatmeal  that  came  into  the 
house;  but  one  day  playing  with  a  tobacco- 
pipe  between  my  teeth,  it  happened  to 
break  in  my  mouth,  and  the  spitting  out 
the  pieces  left  such  a  delicious  roughness 
on  my  tongue,  that  I  could  not  be  satisfied 
till  I  had  champed  up  the  remaining  part 
of  the  pipe.  I  forsook  the  oatmeal  and 
stuck  to  the  pipes  three  months,  in  which 
time  I  had  dispensed'with  thirty-seven  foul 
pipes,  all  to  the  bowls:  they  belonged  to  an 
old  gentleman,  father  to  my  governess. 
He  kcked  up  the  clean  ones.  I  left  off  eat- 
ing of  pipes,  and  fell  to  licking  of  chalk.  I 
was  soon  titled  of  this.  I  then  nibbled  all 
the  red  wax  of  our  last  ball-tickets,  and, 
three  weeks  after,  the  black  wax  from  the 
burying-tickets  of  the  old  gentleman.  Two 
months  after  this,  I  lived  upon  thunder- 
bolts, a  certain  long  round  blueish  stone 
which  I  found  among  the  gravel  in  our  gar- 
den. I  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  this; 
but  thunder-rbolts  growing  scarce,  I  fastened 
tooth  and  nail  upon  our  garden-wall,  which 
I  stuck  to  almost  a  twelvemonth,  and  had 
in  that  time  peeled  and  devoured  half  a 
foot  towards  our  neighbour's  yard.  I  now 
thought  myself  the  happiest  creature  in 
the  world;  and  I  believe,  m  my  conscience, 
I  had  eaten  quite  through,  had  I  had  it  in 
my  chamber;  but  now  1  became  lazy  and 
unwilling  to  stir,  and  was  obliged  to  seek 
food  nearer  home.  I  then  took  a  strange 
hankering  to  coals;  I  fell  to  scranching  'em, 
and  had  already  consumed,  I  am  certdn, 
as  much  as  would  have  dressed  my  wed- 
ding dinner,  when  my  uncle  came  for  me 
home.  He  was  in  the  parlour  with  my 
governess,  when  I  was  called  down.  I  went 
in,  fell  on  my  knees,  for  he  made  me  call 
him  father;  and  when  I  expected  the  bless- 
ing I  asked,  the  good  gentleman,  in  a  sur- 
prise, turns  himself  to  my  governess,  and 
asks,  "  whether  this  (pointing  to  me)  was 
his  daughter?  This,''  added  he,  "is the 
very  picture  of  death.  My  child  was  a 
plump-faced,  hale,  fresh-coloured  girlj  but 
this  looks  as  if  she  was  half-starved,  a  mere 
skeleton."  My  governess,  who  is  really  a 
good  woman,  assured  my  father  I  had 
wanted  for  nothing;  and  withal  told  him  I 
was  continually  eating  some  trash  or  other, 
and  that  I  was  almost  eaten  up  with  the 
green-sickness,  her  orders  being  never  to 
cross  me.  But  this  n)agnified  but  little  with 
my  father,  who  presently,  in  a  kind  of  pet, 
paying  for  my  board,  took  me  home  with 
him.  I  had  not  been  long  at  home,  but  one 
Sunday  at  church  (I  shall  never  forget  it) 
I  saw  a  young  neighbouring  gentleman  that 

? leased  me  hugely;  I  liked  him  of  all  men 
ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  began  to  wish  I 
could  be  as  pleasing  to  him.  The  very  next 
day  he  came  with  his  father  a  visiting  to 
our  house:  we  were  left  alone  together. 


with  directions  an  both  ndes  to  be  in  love 
with  one  another;  and  in  three  weeks  time 
we  were  married.  I  regained  my  former 
health  and  complexion,  and  am  now  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Now,  Mr.  Spec, 
I  desire  you  would  find  out  some  name  for 
these  craving  damsels,  whether  dignified 
or  distinguished  under  some  or  all  of  the 
following  denominations,  to  wit,  "Trash- 
eaters,  Oatmeal-chewers,  Pipe-champers, 
Chalk-lickers,  Wax-nibblers,  Coal-scran- 
chers.  Wall-peelers,  or  Gravel-diggers;" 
and,  good  sir,  do  your  utmost  endeavour  to 
prevent  (by  exposing)  this  unaccountable 
folly,  so  prevaihng  among  the  young  ones 
of  our  sex,  who  may  not  meet  with  sach 
sudden  good  luck  as,  rir,  your  constant 
reader,  and  very  humble  servant, 

•SABINA  GREEV, 
T.     'Now  SABINA  RENTFREE.* 


Na  432.]     WedTuiday,  July  16,  iri2. 

Inter  itrepit  anaer  olom.     Pnx-  Ed.  ix.  30. 

He  gtbbtee  like  a  goon  unidit  (he  iwUKlike  tpiiic 


•Oxford,  July  14. 
'  Mr.  Spectator, — According  to  a  late 
invitation  in  one  of  your  papers  to  every 
man  who  pleases  to  write,  I  nave  sent  you 
the  following  short  dissertation  against  the 
vice  of  being  prejudiced.  Your  most  hum' 
ble  servant' 

"  Man  is  a  sociable  creature,  and  a  lover 
of  glory;  whence  it  is,  that  when  several 
persons  are  united  in  the  same  society, 
they  are  studious  to  lessen  the  reputation 
of  others,  in  order  to  raise  their  own.  The 
wise  are  content  to  guide  the  springs  in 
alence,  and  rejoice  in  secret  at  their  r«u- 
lar  progress.  To  prate  and  triumph  is  the 
part  allotted  to  the  trifling  and  superficiaL 
The  geese  were  providentially  ordained  to 
save  the  CapitoL  Hence  it  is,  that  the  in- 
vention of  marks  and  devices  to  distinguish 
parties  is  owing  to  the  beaus  and  belles  of 
this  island.  Hats  moulded  into  different 
co<±s  and  pinches,  have  long  bid  mutual 
defiance;  patches  have  been  set  against 
patches  in  Datde  array:  stocks  have  risen 
and  fallen  in  proportion  to  head-dresses; 
and  peace  and  war  been  expected,  as  the 
white  or  the  red  hood  hath  prevailed.  These 
are  the  standard-bearers  in  our  contending 
armies,  the  dwarfs  and  'squires  who  ear- 
ly the  impresses  of  the  giants  or  knights, 
not  bom  to  fight  themselves,  but  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  ensuing  combat 

"It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  reflect  how 
far  men  of  weak  understanding,  and  strong 
fancy,  are  hurried  by  their  prejudices,  even 
to  the  believing  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
adverse  party  are  a  band  of  villains  and 
dzmons.  Foreigners  complain  that  the 
English  are  the  proudest  nation  under  hea- 
ven. Perhaps  they  too  have  their  share: 
but  be  that  as  it  will,  general  chaises 
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against  bodies  of  men  is  the  fianlt  I  am 
•writing  agsunst  It  must  be  owned,  to  our 
shame,  that  our  common  people,  and  most 
who  have  not  travelled,  have  an  irrational 
contempt  for  the  language,  dress,  customs, 
and  even  the  shape  and  minds  of  other  na- 
tions. Some  men,  otherwise  of  sense,  have 
wondered  that  a  great  g[enius  should  spring 
out  of  Ireland;  and  tlunk  vou  mad  m  af- 
firming that  fine  odes  have  oeen  written  in 
Lapland. 

*'  This  spirit  of  rivalship,  which  hereto- 
fore ^reigned  in  the  two  univeraties,  is  ex- 
tinct, and  almost  over  betwixt  college  and 
college.  In  parishes  and  schools  the  thirst 
for  glorv  stiU  obtains.  At  the  seasons  of 
foot-ball  and  coclt-fighting,  these  little  re- 
pablics  reassume  their  national  hatred  to 
each  other.  My  tenaait  in  the  coontrjris 
verily  persuaded,  that  the  parish  of  the 
enemy  hath  not  one  honest  man  in  it. 

"  I  always  hated  satires  against  women, 
and  satires  against  men:  I  am  apt  to  sus- 
pect a  stranger  who  laughs  at  the  relijaon 
of  the  &cul^:  my  spleen  rises  at  a  aull 
rogue  who  is  severe  upon  mayors  and  al- 
dermen; and  I  was  never  better  pleased 
tiian  with  a  piece  of  justice  executed  upon 
the  body  of  a  Templar  who  was  very  arch 
aponparsons. 

"  The  necesntiesof  mankind  require  va- 
rious employments;  and  whoever  excels  in 
his  province  is  worthy  of  praise.  All  men 
are  not  educated  after  the  same  manner, 
nor  have  all  the  same  talents.  Those  who 
are  deficient  deserve  our  compassion,  and 
have  a  tide  to  our  asastance.  All  cannot 
be  bred  in  the  same  place;  but  in  all  places 
there  arise,  at  difTereat  tiiAes,  such  persons 
as  do  honour  to  their  society,  which  may 
raise  envy  in  Kttle  souls,  but  are  admired 
and  cherished  by  generous  spirits. 

*•  It  is  certainly  a  great  happiness  to  be 
educated  in  societies  of  great  and  eminent 
men.  Their  instructions  and  examples  are 
of  extraordinary  advantage.  It  is  highly 
proper  to  instil  such  a  reverence  of  the  go- 
verning persons,  and  concern  for  the  honour 
of  the  place,  as  may  spur  the  growing  mem- 
bers to  worthy  purtoits  and  honest  emula- 
tion; hut  to  swell  young  minds  with  van 
thoughts  of  the  dignity  of  their  own  bro- 
therhood, by  debasing  and  vilifying  all 
others,  doth  them  a  real  injury.  By  this 
means  I  have  found  that  their  efforts  have 
become  languid,  and  thdr  prattle  irksome, 
as  thinking  it  suffident  praise  that  they 
are  children  of  so  illustrious  and  ample  a 
femily.  I  should  think  it  a  surer  as  well  as 
more  generous  method,  to  set  before  the 
eyes  of  youth  such  persons  as  have  made 
a  noble  progress  in  fraternities  less  talked 
of;  which  seems  tacitly  to  reproach  their 
sloth,  who  loll  so  heavily  in  the  seats  of 
mighty  improvement  Active  sinrits  here- 
by would  enlarge  their  notions;  where- 
as, by  a  servile  imitation  of  one,  or  perhaps 
two,  admired  men  in  their  own  body,  they 
can  cgdy  gain  a  secondary  and  derivative 


kind  <^  £ame.  These  copiers  of  men,  like 
those  of  auUiors  or  painters,  run  into  af- 
fectations of  some  oddness,  which  perhaps 
was  not  dis^reeable  in  the  original,  but 
sits  ungracefully  on  the  narrow-'souled  tran- 
scriber. 

"By  such  early  corrections  of  vanity, 
while  boys  are  growing  into  men,  they  will- 
gradually  learn  not  to  censure  superficially; 
but  imbioe  those  principles  of  general  kind- 
ness and  humanity,  which  alone  can  make 
them  easy  to  themselves,  and  beloved  by 
others. 

"  Reflections  of  this  nature  have  expung- 
ed all  prejudice  out  of  my  heart;  insomuch, 
that  though  I  am  a  firm  protestant,  I  hope 
to  see  the  pope  and  cardmals  without  vio- 
lent emotions;  and  though  I  am  natur^y 
grave,  I  expect  to  meet  good  compaor  at 
Paris.  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant'' 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  find  yon  are  a 
general  undertaker,  and  have,  by  your  cor- 
respondents or  self,  an  insight  into  most 
things;  which  makes  me  apply  myself  to 
you  at  present,  in  the  sorest  calamity  that 
ever  befel  man.  My  wife  has  taken  some- 
thing ill  of  me,  and  has  not  spoke  one  word, 
good  or  bad,  to  me,  or  any  body  in  the  fa- 
mily, ance  Friday  was  seven-mght  What 
must  a  man  do  in  that  case?  Your  advice 
would  be  a  great  obligation  to,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

•RALPH  THIMBLETON.' 
«Julyj5,  iri2. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — When  you  want  a 
trifle  to  fill  up  a  paper,  in  inserting  this  you 
will  lay  an  obligation  on  your  humble  ser* 
vant,  OLIVIA.' 

"  Dear  Olivia, — It  is  but  this  moment 
I  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  to 
whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  present  Ire- 
ceived  the  second  of  ApriL  I  am  heartily 
sorry  it  did  not  come  to  hand  the  day  before; 
for  I  cannot  but  think  it  very  hud  upon 
people  to  lose  their  jest,  that  offer  at  one 
but  chce  a-year.  I  congratulate  myself 
however  upon  the  earnest  given  me  of 
something  farther  intended  in  my  favour, 
for  I  am  told  that  the  man  who  is  thought 
worthy  by  a  lady  to  make  a  fool  of  stands 
fair  enough  in  her  opinion  to  become  one 
day  her  husbuid.  Till  such  time  as  I  have 
the  honour  of  being  sworn,  I  take  leave  to 
subscribe  myself^  dear  Olivia,  your  fo<d 
elect,  NICODEMUNCIO." 

T. 


Ka  433.]  Thursday,  July  17,  1712. 

Periafe  Hsonio  canuua  eannine  isna*, 
Bt  fionlsm  nngia  KriTeic  diace  imia. 

Mtfi.  M^-  elizzUi.  14. 
To  banldi  anxiou*  thonght,  and  quiet  pain. 
Bead  Homct'a  frof*.  or  mj  more  trifling  (train. 

The  moral  world,  as  consisting  of  males 
and  females,  is  of  a  nuxed  nature,  and  filled 
with  several  customs,  fashions,  and  cere- 
monies, which  would  have  no  place  in  it 
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were  there  but  one  (ex.  Had  oar  species 
no  females  in  it,  men  would  be  quite  differ- 
ent creatures  from  what  they  are  at  pre- 
sent: their  endeavours  to  please  the  o^>o- 
site  sex  polishes  and  refines  them  out  of 
those  manners  which  are  most  natural 
to  them,  and  often  sets  them  upon  modeUmg 
themselves,  not  according  to  the  plans  which 
they  approve  in  their  own  opinicms,  but  ac- 
cording to  those  plans  which  they  think  are 
most  agreeable  to  the  female  world.  In 
a  word,  man  would  not  only  be  an  unhappy, 
but  a  rude  unfinished  creature,  were  ne 
conversant  with  none  but  those  of  his  own 
make. 

Women,  on  the  other  side,  are  apt  to  form 
themselves  in  evenr  thing  with  regard  to 
that  other  half  of  teasonable  creatures 
wkh  whom  they  qre  here  Mended  and 
confused:  their  thonghts  ate  ever  turn- 
ed upon  appearing  andable  to  the  other 
sex;  they  talk,  and  move,  and  smile,  with 
a  design  upon  us;  every  feature  (rf  their 
faces,  every  part  of  their  dress,  is  filled 
with  snares  and  allurements.  There  would 
be  no  such  animals  as  pmdes  or  coquettes 
io  the  world,  were  there  not  such  an  ani- 
mal as  man.  In  short,  it  is  the  male  that 
£$ves  charms  to  woman-kind,  that  produces 
an  air  in  thdr  faces,  a  g;race  ia  their  mo- 
tions, a  softness  in  their  voices,  and  a  deli- 
iC*cy  in  their  complexions. 

As  tlus  mutual  regard  between  the  two 
eexes  tends  to  the  Improvement  of  each  of 
them,  we  may  observe  that  men  are  apt  to 
degenerate  into  rough  and  brutal  natures 
who  live  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as 
women  in  th£  world;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
women  who  have  an  indifference  or  aver- 
sion for  their  counterparts  in  human  nature 
are  generally  sour  and  unanuable,  sluttish 
cud  censorious. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thoughts  by  a 
little  manuscript  which  is  lately  fallen  into 
my  hands,  and  which  I  shall  commumcate 
to  the  reader,  as  I  have  done  some  other 
curious  pieces  of  the  same  nature  without 
troubling  him  with  any  inquiries  about  the 
author  of  it.  It  contains  a  summary  ac- 
count of  two  different  states  which  bordered 
upon  one  another.  The  one  was  a  common-- 
wealth  of  Amazons,  or  women  without 
men;  the  other  was  a  republic  of  males, 
that  had  not  a  woman  in  the  whole  com- 
munity. As  these  two  states  bordered  up<m 
one  another,  it  was  their  way,  it  seems,  to 
meet  upon  tiieir  frontiers  at  a  certain  sea- 
son of  the  year,  where  thoee  among  tbe 
men  who  had  not  made  their  choice  in  any 
former  meeting,  associated  themselves  witti 
particular  women,  whom  they  were  after- 
wards obliged  to  look  upon  as  their  wives 
in  every  one  of  these  yeariy  rencounters. 
The  children  that  sprung  up  from  this  al- 
liance, if  males,  were  sent  to  their  respec- 
tive fathers;  if  females,  continued  with 
their  mothers.  By  means  of  this  anniversary 
carnival,  which  lasted  about  a  week,  the 
commonwealths  were  recruited  from  time 


totime,  and  supplied  with  thor  respective 
subjects. 

These  two  states  were  engaged  together 
in  a  perpetual  league,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive; so  that  if  any  foreign  potentate  offered 
to  attack  either  of  them,  both  of  the  sexes 
fell  upon  him  at  once,  and  quickly  brou^t 
him  to  reason.  It  was  remarkable  that  rar 
many  ages  this  agreement  continued  invio> 
lable  between  tiie  two  states,  notwithstand- 
ing, as  was  said  before,  they  were  husbands 
and  wives;  but  this  will  not  appear  so  won- 
derfiil,  if  we  con»der  that  they  did  not  live 
t(»ether  above  a  week  in  a  year. 

hx  tiie  account  which  my  authcr  gives  of 
tbe  male  republic,  there  were  several  cus- 
toms very  remarkable.  The  men  never 
shaved  their  beards,  or  paired  their  naUa, 
above  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  which  was 
probably  about  the  time  of  the  gi^t  annual 
meeting  up<m  their  fixmtien.  I  find  the 
name  of  a  minister  of  state  in  me  part  <£ 
their  history,  who  was  fined  for  appearing 
too  frequently  in  clean  linen;  and  ot  a  cer- 
tain great  geno^  who  was  turned  out  of 
his  post  rar  effeminacy,  it  having  been 
proved  upcm  him  by  several  credible  wit- 
nesses that  he  washed  his  face  every  morn- 
ing. If  any  member  of  the  common  wealth 
had  a  sok  voice,  a  smooth  face,  or  a  supple 
behaviour,  he  was  banished  into  the  com- 
monwealth of  females,  where  he  was  treat- 
ed as  a  slave,  dressed  in  petticoats,  and  set 
a  spinning.  They  had  no  titles  of  honour 
among  them,  but  such  as  denoted  some 
bodily  strength  or  perfection,  as  such-a-one 
•  the  tall,'  such-a-one  •  the  stockv,'  such-a- 
one  '  the  gruff. '  Th«r  public  deoates  were 
p^enerallv  managbd  with  kicks  and  cuffs, 
msomucn  that  tiiey  often  came  &om  tho 
council-table  with  broken  shins,  black  eyes, 
and  bloody  noses.  When  they  would'  re- 
proach a  man  in  the  most  bitter  terms, 
they  would  tell  him  his  teeth  were  white, 
or  that  he  had  a  Mr  ^n  and  a  soft  hand. 
The  greatest  man  I  meet  with  in  their  his- 
tory, who  was  one  who  could  lift  five  hun- 
dred weight,  and  wore  such  a  prodigious 
piur  of  whiskers  as  had  never  been  seen  ia 
the  commonwealth  before  his  time.  These 
accomplishment^  it  seems,  bad  rendered 
him  so  popidar,  that  if  he  had  not  died  very 
seasonaoly,  it  b  thought  he  might  have  en- 
slaved the  republic.  Having  made  this 
short  extract  out  of  the  history  of  the  male 
commonwealth,  I  shall  lo^  into  the  history 
of  the  neighbouring  state,  which  consisted 
of  females;  and  if  Ifindaay  thing  in  it,  will 
not  fiul  to  commmiicate  it  to  the  public 

C. 
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flb  Hiaich'd  the  Tbndia  AmuoM  of  oM, 
When  Tbermodoo  with  bloody  billows  roll'd : 
Such  troopa  as  theae  in  ebining  irmB  were  aeen. 
When  Theaeus  met  in  llf  ht  their  maiden  queen. 
Sach  to  the  field  Pentheeilea  led. 
From  the  fierce  vii xin  when  the  Grecians  fled. 
With  each  retum'a  triumphant  from  tlie  war, 
Ber  maids  with  crie*  attend  Uie  lofty  car : 
They  clash  with  manly  ftnce  their  moony  aUelda ; 
With  female  ahouts  resound  the  Fhiygian  fields. 

XTryiba. 

Having  carefully  peniaed  (he  manu- 
script I  mentioned  in  my  yesterday's  paper, 
so  far  asit  relates  to  the  republic  of  wonaen, 
I  find  in  it  several  particulars  which  may 
very  well  deserve  the  reader's  attentim. 

'rhe  jjitls  of  quality,  from  six  to  twelve 
years  old,  were  fnit  to  public  schools,  where 
thev  leaitied  to  box  and  play  at  cudgles, 
Trith  several  other  accomplishments  of  the 
same  nature:  so  that  nothing  was  iDore 
usual  than  to  See  a  little  miss  returning 
home  at  night  with  a  broken  pate,  or  two 
or  three  teeth  knocked  out  of  her  head. 
They  were  afterwards  taught  to  ride  the 
great  horse,  to  shoot,  dart  or  sling,  and 
usted  into  several  companies,  in  order  to 
perfect  themselves  in  military  exercises. 
Ko  woman  was  to  be  married  till  she  had 
killed  her  man.  The  ladies  of  fashion  used 
to  play  with  young  lions  instead  of  lap-dogs; 
and  when  they  made  any  parties  ot  diver- 
non,  instead  of  entertaining  themselves  at 
ombre  and  piquet,  they  would  wrestle  and 
IHtch  tlie  bar  for  a  whole  afternoon  toge- 
ther. There  was  never  any  such  thing  as 
a  blush  seen,  or  a  »gh  beard,  in  the  whole 
commonwealth.  The  women  never  dressed 
but  to  look  terrible;  to  which  end  they  would 
«ometimes,  after  a  battle,  paint  their  cheeks 
with  the  Uood  of  their  enemies.  For  this 
reason,  likewise,  the  face  which  had  the 
most  scars  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
beautiful.  If  they  found  lace,  jewels, 
ribands,  or  any  ornaments  in  silver  or  gold, 
among  the  booty  which  they  had  taken, 
they  used  to  dress  their  horses  wth  it, 
but  never  entertained  a  thought  of  wear- 
ing it  themselves.  There  were  p^ticular 
rights  and  privileges  allowed  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  commonwealth  who  was  a  mo- 
ther of  tihree  daughters.  The  senate  was 
made  up  of  old  women,  for  by  the  laws  of 
the  country,  none  was  to  be  a  coonsellor 
of  state  that  was  not  past  child-bearing. 
The^  used  to  boast  that  their  republic  had 
contmued  four  thousand  years,  which  is 
altogether  improbable,  unless  we  may  sup- 
pose, what  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that 
they  measured  their  time  by  lunar  years. 
There  was  a  great  revolution  broughtabout 
in  this  female  republic  by  means  of  a  neigh- 
bouring king,  who  had  made  war  upon  them 
severu  years  with  various  success,  and  at 
len^  overthrew  them  in  a  very  great  battle. 
This  defeat  they  ascribe  to  several  causes: 
some  say  that  the  secretary  of  state,  having 
bfen  troubled  with  the  vapours,  had  com- 
mitted some  fatal  mistakes  in  several  des- 
patches about  that  time.  Others  pretend 
that  the  first  minister  bdng  t^  with  child, 

Vol.  n.  22 


could  not  attend  the  pubUc  afi^rs  aa  so 
great  an  exigency  of  state  required;  but 
this  I  can  give  no  manner  of  credit  to,  since 
it  seems  to  c<Hitradict  a  fundamental  maxim 
in  their  government,  which  I  have  before 
mentioned.  My  author  gives  the  most  pro- 
bable reason  ot  this  great  disaster;  for  he 
affirms  that  the  general  was  brought  to 
bed,  or  (as  others  say)  miscarried,  the  very 
night  b^ore  the  battle:  however  it  was, 
this  angle  overthrow  obliged  them  to  call 
in  the  male  republic  to  tibeir  assistance} 
but,  notwithstanding  their  common  efforts 
to  repulse  the  victorious  enemy,  the  war 
continued  for  many  years  before  they  could 
entirely  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusioB. 

The  campaigns  which  both  sexes  passed 
top^ether  made  them  so  well  acauainted 
with  one  another,  that  at  the  eaa  of  the 
war  they  did  not  care  for  parting.  In  the 
beginning  ol  it  they  lodged  ki  separate 
camps,  but  afterwards,  as  they -grew  more 
familiar,  they  pitched  their  tents  promis- 
cuously. 

From  this  time,  the  armies  being  check- 
ered with  both  sexes,  they  poUshra  apace. 
The  men  used  to  invite  their  fellow  soldiers 
into  their  quarters,  and  wouM  dress  their 
tents  with  flowers  and  bonghs_  for  thdr  re- 
cepti(Mi.  If  they  chanced  to  like  erne  inore 
than  another,  they  would  be  cutting  her 
name  in  the  table,  car  chalking  out  her 
figure  upon  a  wall,  or  talking  m  her  in  a 
kmd  of  rapturous  language,  which  by  de- 
grees improved  into  verse  and  sonnet. 
These  were  as  the  first  rudiments  of  archi- 
tecture, paintmg,  and  poetry,  among  tlUs 
savage  people.  After  any  advantage  over 
the  enemy,  both  sexes  used  to  jump  to- 
gether, and  make  a  clattering  with  dieir 
swords  and  shields,  for  joy,  which  in  a  few 
years  produced  seteral  regular  tunes  aad 
set  dances. 

As  the  two  armies  romped  together  i»m 
these  occaaons,  the  women  complained  o£ 
the  thick  bushv  beards  and  long  nails  of 
their  confederates,  who  thereupon  took  care 
to  prune  themselves  into  such  figures  aa 
were  most  {dcaang  to  thdr  friends  and 
allies. 

When  thmr  had  taken  any  spcnk  from. 
the  enemy,  the  men  would  make  a  present 
of  every  thing  that  was  rich  and  snowy  to 
the  women  whom  they  most  admired,  and 
would  freqnendy  dress  the  necks,  or  heads, 
or  arms,  of  their  mistresses,  with  any  thing 
which  they  thought  appeared  gay  or  pretty. 
The  women  observing  that  the  men  took 
delight  in  looking  upon  them  when  they 
were  adorned  with  such  trapinngs  and 
gewgaws,  set  their  heads  at  work  to  find 
out  new  inventioiis  and  to  outshine  one  an- 
other in  all  conndls  of  war,  or  the  like 
solemn  meetings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
men  observing  how  the  women's  hearts 
were  set  upon  finery,  begtm  to  embellish 
themselves,  and  look  as  agreeably  as  they 
could  in  the  eyes  of  their  associates.  In 
short,  after  a.  tew  yeanf  ccnveraiDg  togfr- 
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ther,  the  women  had  learned  to  smile,  and 
the  men  to  ogle;  the  women  grew  soft,  and 
the  men  lively. 

When  they  had  thus  insensibly  formed 
one  another,  upon  finisbuig  of  the  war, 
which  concluded  with  an  entire  conquest 
of  their  common  enemy,  the  colonels  in  one 
army  married  the  colonels  in  the  other;  the 
captains  in  the  same  manner  took  the  cap- 
tains to  their  wives:  the  whole  body  of 
common  soldiers  were  matched  after  the 
example  of  their  leaders.  By  this  means 
the  two  republics  incorporated  with  one 
another,  ana  became  the  most  floarishing 
and  polite  government  in  the  part  of  the 
world  which  they  inhabited.  C. 


Na  435.]    Saturday,  July  19,  1712. 

Nee  dno  nnt,  et  tana*  daptez,  nee  fomlna  did, 
Use  puer  ut  pouiot,  neutrumque  et  utrumgue  videntor. 
Ovid.  Met.  iv.  378- 

Both  bodiee  in  a  single  bodr  mix, 

A  lingle  Ixidy  with  a  douMe  lex.— .AAUmb 

Most  of  the  papers  I  give  the  public  are 
written  on  subjects  that  never  vary,  but 
are  for  ever  fixed  and  immutable.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  my  more  serious  essays  and 
discourses;  but  there  is  another  sort  of  spe- 
culations, which  I  consider  as  occasional 
papers,  that  talce  their  rise  from  the  foUy, 
extravagance,  and  caprice  of  the  present 
age.  For  I  look  upon  myself  as  one  set  to 
watch  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  my 
countrymen  and  contemporaries,  and  to 
mark  down  every  absurd  fashion,  ridicu- 
lous custom,  or  affected  form  of  speech, 
that  makes  its  appearance  in  the  world 
during  the  course  of  my  speculations.  The 
petticoat  no  sooner  beeun  to  swell,  but  I 
observed  its  motions.  The  party-patches 
had  not  time  to  muster  themselves  before 
I  detected  them.  I  had  intelligence  of  the 
coloured  hood  the  very  first  time  it  ap- 
peared m  a  public  assembly. .  I  might  here 
mention  several  other  the  like  contingent 
■ubjects,  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  dis- 
tinct papers.  By  this  means  I  have  so  effec- 
tually quashed  those  irregularities  which 
gave  occasion  to  them,  that  I  am  afraid 
posterity  will  scarce  have  a  sufficient  .idea 
of  them  to  relish  those  discoutses  which 
were  in  no  little  vogue  at  the  time  ther 
were  writteil.  They  will  be  apt  to  think 
that  the  fashicms  and  customs  I  attack- 
ed were  some  fantastic  conceits  of  my 
own,  and  that  their  great  grandmothers 
could  not  be  so  whimsical  as  I  have  repre- 
sented them.  For  this  reason,  when  I  think 
on  the  figure  my  several  volumes  of  specu- 
lations will  roaike  about  a  hundred  years 
hence,  I  consider  them  tti  so  many  pieces 
cf  old  plate,  where  the  weight  will  be  re- 
garded, but  the  fashion  lost 

Among  the  several  female  extravagan- 
ces I  have  already  taken  notice  o^  there 
U  one  which  still  keeps  its  ground.  I  mean 
thu  of  the  ladies  who  dreai  themadves  in 


a  hat  and  feather,  a  riding-coat,  and  m 
periwig,  or  at  least  tie  up  their  hair  in  a 
bag  or  riband,  in  imitation  of  the  smart 
part  of  the  opposite  sex.  As  in  my  yester- 
day's paper  I  gave  an  account  of  the  mix- 
ture 01  two  sexes  in  one  commonwealth,  I 
shall  here  take  notice  of  this  mixture  of 
two  sexes  in  one  person.  I  have  already 
shown  my  dislike  of  this  immodest  custom 
more  than  once;  but  in  contempt  of  every 
thing  I  have  hitherto  stud,  I  am  informed 
that  the  highways  about  this  great  city  are 
still  very  much  infested  with  these  female 
cavaliers. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  my  friend 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's,  about  this  time 
twelvemonth,  an  equestrian  lady  of  this 
order  appeared  upon  the  plains  which  lay 
at  a  distance  from  his  house.  I  was  at  that 
time  walking  in  the  fields  with  my  old  friend; 
and  as  his  tenants  ran  out  on  every  side 
to  see  so  strange  a  right.  Sir  R(^r  asked 
one  of  them,  who  came  bjr  us,  what  it  was? 
To  which  the  country  fellow  replied,  •  "Tls 
a  gentlewoman,  saving  your  worship's  pre- 
sence, in  a  coat  and  hat'  This  produced  a 
great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  knight's  hotise, 
where  we  had  a  story  at  the  same  time 
of  another  of  his  tenants,  who  meeting  this 
gentleman-like  lady  on  the  highway,  was 
asked  by  her  whether  that  was  CoveriCT- 
hall.>  The  honest  man  seeing  only  the 
male  part  of  the  querist,  repfied,  '  Yes, 
sir;'  but  upon  the  second  question,  whether 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  a  married  man.* 
having  dropped  his  eye  upon  the  petticoat, 
he  changea  his  note  into  'No,  madam.' 

Had  one  of  these  hermaphrodites  ap- 
peared in  Juvenal's  days,  with  what  an 
indignation  should  we  have  seen  her  de- 
scribed by  that  excellent  satirist!  he  would 
have  represented  her  in  a  riding  habit  as  a 
greater  mcmster  than  the  centaur.  He 
would  have  called  for  sacrifices  d  purify- 
ing waters,  to  expiate  the  appearance  of 
such  a  prodigy.  He  would  have  invoked 
the  shades  of  Portia  and  Lucretia,  to  see 
into  what  the  Roman  ladies  had  transform- 
ed themselves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  for  treating  the 
sex  with  greater  tenderness,  and  have  all 
along  made  use  of  the  most  gentle  methods  to 
bring  them  off  from  any  little  extravagance 
into  which  thev  have  sometimes  unwarily 
follen.  I  think  it  however  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  partition  between  the 
two  sexes,  and  to  take  notice  of  the  smallest 
encroachments  which  the  one  makes  upon 
the  other.  I  hope  therefore  I  sbaQ  not 
hear  any  more  complaints  on  this  subject. 
I  am  sure  nvy  she-disciples,  who  peruse 
these  my  daily  lectures,  have  profited  but 
little  by  them,  if  thejr  are  capable  ofnvinc: 
into  such  an  amphibious  aress.  This  I 
should  not  have  mentioned,  had  I  not  lately 
met  one  of  these  my  female  readers  ia 
Hyde-park,  who  lowed  upon  me  with  a 
masculine  assurance,  and  cocked  her  hat 
fiillinmy£ace. 
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Por  my  part,  I  have  one  general  key  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  fair  sex.  When  I  see 
them  ^gular  in  any  part  of  their  dress,  I 
conclude  it  is  not  without  some  evil  inten- 
tion: and  therefore  question  not  but  the 
design  of  this  strange  fashion  is  to  smite 
more  effectually  their  male  beholders. 
Now  to  set  them  right  in  this  particular,  I 
would  fain  have  them  consider  with  them- 
selves, whether  we  are  not  more  likely  to 
be  struck  by  a  figure  entirely  female,  than 
•with  such  a  one  as  we  may  see  every  day 
in  our  glasses.  Or,  if  they  please,  let  them 
reflect  upon  their  own  hearts,  and  think 
how  they  would  be  affected  should  they 
meet  a  man  on  horseback,  in  his  breeches 
and  jack-boots,  and  at  the  same  time  dress- 
ed up  in  a  commode  and  a  mghtraile. 

I  must  observe  that  this  fashion  was  first 
of  all  brought  to  us  from  France,  a  country 
which  has  mfected  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
with  its  levity.  I  speak  not  this  in  deroga- 
•tion  of  a  whole  people,  having  more  than 
once  found  fault  with  those  general  reflec- 
tions which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  common- 
wealths in  the  gross— a  piece  of  cruelty, 
which  an  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  com- 
pares to  that  of  Caligula,  who  wished  that 
the  Roman  people  had  all  but  one  neck, 
that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow.  I 
shall  therefore  only  remark,  that  as  liveli- 
ness and  assurance  are  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner the  qualifications  of  the  French  nation, 
the  same  habits  and  customs  will  not  give 
the  same  offence  to  that  peopJe  which  they 
produce  amongst  those  of  our  own  country. 
Modesty  is  our  distinguishing  character,  as 
vivacity  is  theirs:  and  when  this  our  na- 
ticnal  virtue  appears  in  that  female  beauty 
for  which  our  British  ladies  are  celebrated 
above  all  others  in  the  universe,  it  makes 
tip  the  most  amiable  object  that  the  eye  of 
man  can  possibly  behold.  C. 
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— — Veno  pollice  vulgi 

Quemlibet  occidunt  popuioriter.     J*v.  Bat.  Ui.  30. 

With  thumb*  bent  tack,  thef  popoltilj  kill. 

Z>r|rdn>. 

Being  a  person  of  insatiable  curiosity,  I 
«ould  not  forbear  gtnng  on  Wednesday  last 
to  a  place  of  no  small  renown  for  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  lower  order  of  Britons,  to 
the  Beai^garden,  at  Hockley  in  the  Hole; 
where  (as  a  whitish  brown  paper,  put  into 
my  hand  in  the  street,  informed  me)  there 
was  to  be  a  trial  of  skill  exhibited  between 
two  masters  of  the  noble  science  of  de- 
fence, at  two  of  the  clo(±.  precisely.  I  was 
not  a  little  charmed  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  challenge  which  ran  tlius: 

•I  James  Miller,  sergeant,  (lately  come 
from  the  frontier  of  Portugal)  master  of 
the  noble  science  of  defence,  hearing  in 
most  places  where  I  have  been  of  the  great 
feme  of  Timothy  Buck,  of  London,  master 
cf  the  said  science,  do  invite  him  to  meet 


me  and  exercise  ac  the  several  weapons 
following,  viz: 

'  Back  sword,  Smgle  falchion, 

•  Swoi-d  and  dagger.    Case  of  falchions, 
'Sword  and  buckler.  Quarter  staff.' 

If  the  generous  ardour  in  James  Miller  to 
dispute  the  reputation  of  Timothy  Buck 
haa  something  resembling  the  old  heroes 
of  romance,  Timothy  Buck  returned  an- 
swer in  the  same  paper  with  the  like  spirit, 
adding  a  little  indignation  at  being  chal- 
lenged, and  seeming  to  condescend  to  fight 
James  Miller,  not  in  regard  to  Miller  him- 
self, but  in  that  as  the  fame  went  about,-  he 
had  fought  Parkes  of  Coventry.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  combat  ran  in  these  words: 

<  I  Timothy  Buck,  of  Clare-market,  mas- 
ter of  the  noble  science  of  defence,  hearine 
he  did  fight  Mr.  Parkes*  of  Coventty,  wiU 
not  fail  (God  willing)  to  meet  this  fair  in- 
viter  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  de- 
siring a  dear  stage  and  no  favour. 

•  Ffvat  Hegina.' 

I  shall  not  here  look  back  on  the  specta- 
cles of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  this  kind, 
but  must  believe  this  custom  took  its  rise 
from  the  ages  of  knight-errantry;  from 
those  who  loved  one  woman  so  well,  that 
they  hated  all  men  and  women  else;  from 
those  who  would  fight  you,  whether  you 
were  or  not  of  their  mind;  from  those  who 
demanded  the  combat  of  their  contempora- 
ries, both  for  admiring  their  mistress  or 
discommending  her.  I  cannot  therefore  but 
lament,  that  the  terrible  part  of  the  ancient 
Sght  is  preserved,  when  the  amorous  side 
of  it  is  forgotten.  We  have  retained  the 
barbarity,  but  lost  the  gallantry  of  the  old 
combatants.  I  could  wish,  methinks,  these 
gentlemen  had  consulted  me  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  conflict  I  was  obliged  by 
a  fair  young  maid,  whom  I  understood  to 
be  called  Elizabeth  Preston,  daughter  of 
the  keeper  of  the  garden,  with  a  glass  of 
water;  who  I  imagined  might  have  been, 
for  form's  sake,  the  general  representative 
of  the  lady  fought  for,  and  from  her  beauty 
the  proper  Amaryllis  on  these  occasions. 
It  would  have  run  better  in  the  challenge, 
'  I  James  Miller,  sergeant,  who  have  tra- 
velled parts  abroad,  and  came  last  from  the 
frontier  of  Portugal,  for  the  love  of  Eliza- 
beth Preston,  do  assert  that  the  said  Eliza- 
beth is  the  fairest  of  women.'    Theti  the 


*  On  a  lane  tomb,  in  tbe  ^at  cbnrch-yard  of  Coven- 
tiy,  is  the  foUowing  inscription : 

'  To  tbe  memory  of  Mr.  John  Sparkea,  a  native  of  thit 
city:  hewasaroen  of  a  railddispoeition.agladiatorby 
profln*ion :  who.  a(tf!r  having  fought  350  battle*  in  tbe 
principal  parta  of  Europe  with  honour  and  applause,  at 
ienKth  qoitlM  the  stage,  sheathed  his  svonl,  and.  with 
Christian  resignation,  submitted  to  the  grand  victor  in 
tbeSadyearofliisage.      Aiuu  lutitiit  kummia  1733.' 

His  fl-iend,  sergeant  Miller,  here  mentioned,  a  man 
of  vast  athletic  accomplishments,  was  advanced  after- 
wards to  the  rank  of  a  captain  in  the  British  army,  and 
did  notable  aerviaa  in  Bcotland  oadoi  tlH  duk*  ofCiUD- 
b(iUiid,inl7tf. 
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answer;  •!  Timothy  Bnck,  wljo  have  staid 
in  Great  Britain  during  all  the  war  in 
fordgn  parts,  for  the  sake  of  Susannah 
Page,  do  deny  that  Elizabeth  Preston  is  so 
fair  as  the  said  Susannah  Page.  Let  Susan- 
nah Page  look  on,  and  I  derire  of  James 
Miller  no  favour.' 

Tlus  would  give  the  battle  quite  another 
turn;  and  a  proper  station  for  the  ladies, 
whose  complexion  was  disputed  by  the 
sword,  would  animate  the  disputants  with 
a  more  gallant  incentive  than  the  expecta- 
tion of  money  from  the  spectators;  though 
I  would  not  have  that  neglected,  bnt  thrown 
to  that  fair  one  whose  lover  was  approved 
by  the  donor. 

Yet,  considering  the  thing  wants  such 
amendments,  it  was  carried  with  great  or- 
der. James  MiUer  came  on  first,  precede 
by  two  disabled  drummers,  to  show,  I  stip- 
poee,  that  the  prospect  of  maimed  bodies 
did  not  in  the  least  deter  him.  There 
ascended  with  the  daring  Miller  a  gentle- 
man, whose  name  I  could  not  learn,  widi  a 
dogged  air,  as  unsatisfied  that  he  was  not 
principal  This  son  of  anger  lowered  at  the 
whole  assembly,  and,  weighing  himself  as 
he  marched  round  from  side  to  side,  with  a 
stiff  knee  and  shoulder,  be  gave  intimations 
of  the  purpose  he  smothered  till  he  saw  the 
issue  m  the  encounter.  Miller  had  a  blue 
ribbon  tied  round  the  sword  arm;  which 
ornament  I  conceive  to  be  the  remains  of 
that  custom  of  wearing  a  mistress's  favour 
on  such  occasions  of  old. 

Miller  is  a  man  of  six  foot  eight  inches 


if  all  their  lives  depended  on  the  first  blow. 
The  combatants  met  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage,  and  shaking  hands,  as  removing  aQ 
malice,  they  retired  with  much  grace  to 
the  extremities  of  it;  from  whence  ther 
immediately  faced  about,  and  approached 
each  other.  Miller  with  a  heart  (uA  of  reso- 
lution. Buck  with  a  watchfiil  untroubled 
countenance;  Buck  regarding  princitndly 
his  own  defence,  Miller  chiefly  thou^tfm 
of  annoying  his  opponent.  It  is  not  easy  to 
describe  the  many  escapes  and  impercepti- 
ble defences  between  two  men  of  quick 
eyes  and  ready  limbs;  bnt  Miller's  heat 
laid  him  open  to  the  rebuke  of  the  c^m 
Buck,  by  a  targe  cut  on  the  forehead.  Much 
effiirion  of  blood  covered  his  eyes  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  huzzas  of  the  crowd  un- 
doubtedly quickened  the  anguish.  The 
Assembly  was  divided  into  parties  upon 
their  different  ways  of  fighting;  while  a 
pioor  nymph  in  one  of  the  galleries  appa- 
rently suffered  for  Miller,  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  As  soon  as  his  wound  was 
wrapped  up,  he  came  on  again  with  a  little 
rage,  which  still  disabled  him  farther.  But 
what  brave  man  can  be  wounded  into  more 
p>atience  and  caution?  The  next  was  a 
warm  eager  onset,  which  ended  in  a  de- 
cisive stroke  on  the  left  leg  of  Miller.  The 
lady  in  the  gallery,  during  this  second  strife, 
covered  her  face,  and  for  my  part  I  could 
not  keep  my  thoughts  from  being  mostly 
employed  on  the  consideration  of^her  un- 
happy circumstance  that  moment,  hearing 
the  clashing  of  swords,  and  apprehending 


height,  of  a  kind  but  bold  aspect,  well 'life  or  victory  concerning  her  lover  in  eveiy 
fashioned,  and  ready  of  his  limbs;  and  such  blow,  but  not  daring  to  satisfy  herself  on 
readiness  as  spoke  his  ease  in  them  was  ob-  whom  they  fell.  The  wound  was  exposed 
tained  from  a  habit  of  motion  in  military  to  the  view  of  all  who  could  delight  in  it, 
exercise.  and  sewed  up  on  the  stage.    The  surly  se- 

Tbe  expectation  of  the  spectators  was  cond  of  Miller  declared  at  this  time,  that 
now  almost  at  its  height;  and  the  crowd  he  would  that  day  fortnight  fight  Mr.  Buck 
pressing  in,  several  active  persons  thought  at  the  same  weapons,  declaring  himself  the 


they  were  placed  rather  according  to  their 
fortune  than  their  merit,  and  took  it  in  their 
heads  to  prefer  themselves  from  the  open 
area  or  pit  to  the  galleries.  The  dispute 
between  desert  and  property  brought  many 
to  the  ground,  and  rused  others  in  propoi^ 
tion  to  the  highest  seats  bytums,  for  the 
space  of  ten  minutes,  till  Timothy  Buck 
came  on,  and  the  whole  assembly,  giving 
np  their  disputes^umed  their  eyes  upon 
the  champions.  Then  it  was  that  every 
man's  affection  turned  to  one  or  the  other 
irresistibly.  A  judicious  gentieman  near 
me  said,  'I  could,  methinks,  be  Miller's 
second,  but  I  had  rather  have  Buck  Sot 
mine.'  Miller  had  an  audacious  look,  that 
took  the  eye;  Buck,  a  perfect  composure, 
that  engaged  the  judgment  Buck  came  on 
in  a  plain  coat,  and  kept  all  his  air  till  flK 
instant  of  engaging;  at  which  time  he  un- 
dressed to  his  shirt,  his  arm  adorned  with 
a  bandage  of  red  riband.  No  one  can  de- 
scribe the  sudden  concern  in  the  whole 
assembly;  the  most  tumultuous  crowd  in 
nature  was  aa  still  and  as  much  engi^ed  as 


master  of  the  renowned  Gorman;  bat  Buck 
denied  him  the  honour  of  that  courageous 
disciple,  and  asserting  that  he  lumself  had 
taught  that  duun|rion,  accepted  the  chi^ 
lenge. 

There  iB'Soaaething in  nature  very  unac- 
countable on  such  occaams,  when  we  see 
the  people  take  a  cerCsin  painfbl  gratifica- 
tion in  beholding  these  eneoontm.  la  it 
cmdty  that  admmisters  this  sort  of  ddiglit? 
or  is  it  a  pleasure  which  is  taken  in  the  ex- 
ercise ci  pity.^  Jt  was,  methought,  pretty 
remariud>le  that  die  buMness  of  the  day 
being  a  trial  of  ^n,  the  popularity  did  not 
run  so  high  as  one  would  Wve  expected  on 
the  mde  of  Buck.  Is  it  that  people's  passiona 
have  their  rise  in  sdf-Iov«,  and  thoogfat 
themselves  (in  spite  of  aU  the  courage  they 
had)  liable  to  the  fate  of  Miller,  but  ccmld 
not  so  easily  think  themselves  qualified  like 
Buck? 

TuUy  speaks  of  this  custom  with  less 
horror  than  one  would  expect,  thou^  he 
confesses  it  was  much  abusied  in  his  ttee, 
and  seems  directly  to  approve  of  it  under 
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its  first  regulations,  when  ciiminab  only 
fought  before  the  people.  '  Crudele  gladia- 
torum  tftectaeuium  tt  inhumanunt  normxUUt 
videri  lolet,  et  haud  ado  annon  ita  ait  ut 
nunc  fil ;  cum  vero  mmtet  faro  drftugna- 
bant,  auribut  fortatie  mulia,  octdU  qiadem 
nulla,  fiBterat  etefortior  contra  dolorem  et 
mortem  diacifUina.  *  The  shows  of  eladia- 
ton  naay  be  thonght  barbonms  km  inhn* 
man,  and  I  know  not  but  it  ia  so  as  now 
practised;  but  in  those  times  when  only 
criminals  were  corobetants,  the  ear  per- 
haps  might  receire  many  better  instruc- 
tioBS,  but  it  is  impossible  that  any  thit^ 
which  afiiscts  our  eyes  should  fbrtiry  us  so 
wdl  against  pain  and  death.*  T 
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1>I1M  tamoiie  hac  (keiast  Tone  bie  bondBM  tdolewiD- 

tOKK, 

Impariux  mran,  ediMtcn  libem,  in  fraiid«B  iUM*) 
ESolIiciUBdo  et  pollicitBoda  eorum  auinwa  lactu? 
Ac  mereuieioa  Bmom  aaiKiit  conglntinaaT 

Ttr.  And.  Act  v.  Be.  4. 

Bball  yoa  aanpe  wHh  impunity :  ym  wlio  lay  waxnm 
§at  ymnc  men  of  •  iilMral  cdncation,  but  uaacqaainlad 
witli  tiM  wwld,  and  lir  flm*  of  Importanity  and  pro- 
^  diaw  thain  in  to  many  batlotsi 


Tbe  other  day  passed  by  me  in  her  cha- 
riot a  ladv  with  that  ]Mle  and. was  com- 
plexion which  we  som^mes  see  in  youne 
people  who  are  fallen  into  sorrow,  and 
private  anxiety  of  mind,  which  antedate 
1^  and  nckness.  It  is  not  three  years  ago 
smce  she  waagaj^  airy,  and  a  little  towards 
Hbertine  in  her  carriage;  but,  methought, 
I  eaaly  forgave  her  that  little  inscdence, 
which  she  so  severdy  pays  for  in  her  pre- 
sent condition.  Flaviua,  of  whom  1  am 
q)ea]Li])gv  ia  married  to  a  sullen  fool  with 
wrahh.  Her  beauty  andm^it  are  lost  upon 
the  dolt,  who  is  insensftle  of  perfection  in 
anything.  Their  hours  together  are  either 
Mmfbl  or  mapid.  The  mimites  she  has  to 
herself  in  his  absettoe  are  not  sufficient  to 
give  vent  at  her  eyes,  to  the  ^ef  and  tor- 
ment of  his  last  conversation.  This  poor 
creature  was  saciificed  (with  a  temper 
which,  under  the  cultivation  ol  a  man  of 
sense,  would  have  made  the  most  agreeable 
oompanioa)  into  the  arms  of  this  loathsome 
yoke-fdlow  by  S«npr(»ia.  Semprtmia  is  a 
good  Iady,''who  supports  herself  in  an  af- 
fluent conditioa,  by  coatracting  friendship 
with  rich  young  widows,  and  maids  cf  pUsi- 
tifiil  fortunes  at  their  own  disposal,  and  be- 
stowii^  her  friends  upon  WiMTtnlesa  mdigent 
fidlows;  on  the  other  side,  she  ensnares  in- 
eonnderate  and  rash  youths  of  great  estates 
into  the  arms  of  vidoua  women.  For  this 
purpose,  she  is  acoomplisbed  in  all  the  arts 
which  can  make  her  acceptaUe  at  impcrti- 
neat  visits;  she  knows  all  that  passes  in 
every  quarter,  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
idl  the  tavourite  servants^  buqr-bodles,  de- 
pendents, and  poor  reilationB,  «  all  persons 
of  condidcD  in  the  whole  town.  At  the  price 
of  a  good  sum  cf  nwncyt  Sempronia,  by  the 


instigation  of  Flavilla's  mother,  brought 
about  the  match  for  the  daughter;  and  the 
reputation  of  this,  which  is  apparently,  in 
point  of  fortune,  more  than  Flavilla  could 
expect,  has  g^ned  her  the  vints  and  fre- 
qaaA  attendance  of  the  crowd  of  mothers, 
who  had  rather  see  their  children  miser- 
able in  great  wealth,  than  the  happiest  of 
tbe  race  of  mankind  in  a  less  conspicaons 
state  of  life.  When  Scmpronia  is  so  well 
acquainted  with  a  -woman's  temper  and 
circumstances,  that  she  beUeves  marriage 
would  be  acceptable  to  her,  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  man  who  shall  get  her,  her 
next  step  is  to  took  out  for  some  one,  whose 
condition  taa  sane  secret  wound  in  it,  and 
wants  a  sum,  yet,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
not  unsuitable  to  her.  If  such  is  not  easily 
had,  she  immediately  adorns  a  worthless 
fellow  with  what  estate  she  thinks  conve- 
nient, and  adds  as  great  a  share  of  good 
humour  and  sobriety  as  is  requisite.  After 
this  is  settled,  no  importunities,  arts,  and 
devices,  are  omitted,  to  hasten  the  lady  to 
her  happiness.  In  the  general,  indeed,  she 
is  a  person  of  so  strict  justice  that  she  mar- 
ries a  poor  gallant  to  a  rich  wench,  and  a 
moneyless  girl  to  a  man  of  fortune.  But 
then  she  has  no  manner  of  conscience  in 
the  disparity,  when  she  has  a  mind  to  im- 
pose a  poor  rogue  for  one  of  an  estate:  'she 
has  no  remorse  in  adding  to  it,  that  he  is 
illiterate,  ignorant,  and  unfashioned;  but 
makes  these  imperfections  arguments  of 
the  truth  of  his  wealth;  and  will  on  such  an 
occasion,  with  a  very  grave  face,  charge 
the  people  of  condition  with  negligence  m 
the  education  of  their  children.  Exception 
being  made  the  other  day  against  an  igno- 
rant oooby  of  her  own  clothing,  whom  die 
was  putting  off  for  a  rich  heir:  'Madam,' 
said  she,  '  you  know  there  is  no  making  of 
children,  who  know  they  have  estates,  at- 
tend their  books.* 

Sempronia,  by  these  arts,  is  loaded  with 
presents,  importuned  for  her  acqu^ntance, 
and  admired  by  those  who  do  not  know  the 
first  taste  of  lifie,  as  a  woman  of  exemplary 
good  breeding.  But  sure  to  murder  and  rob 
are  leas  iniquities,  than  to  raise  profit  by 
abuses  as  irreparable  as  taking  away_  life; 
but  more  grievous  as  making  it  lastingly 
unhappy.  To  rob  a  lady  at  play  of  half  her 
fortune,  is  not  so  ill  as  ^ving  the  whole  and 
herself  to  an  unworthy  husband.  But  Sem- 
pronia can  administer  consolation  to  an  im- 
happy  fatr  et  home,  bv  leading  her  to  an 
agreeable  gallant  elsewnere.  She  then  can 
preach  the  general  condition  of  all  the 
married  world,  and  tell  an  unexi>erienced 
young  woman  the  methods  of  softening  her 
afflictioi,  and  laugh  at  her  simplicity  and 
want  of  knowledge,  with  an '  Oh  I  my  dear, 
you  wffl  know  better.* 

The  wickedness  of  Sempronia,  one  would 
think,  should  be  supertative:  but  I  cannot 
but  esteem  that  of  some  parents  equal  to  it: 
I  mean  such  as  sacrifice  the  greatest  endow- 
ments and  qualifications  to  base  bargains. 
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A  paroit  who  forces  a  child  of  a  liberal  and 
ingenious*  Spirit  into  the  arms  of  a  clown  or 
a  blockheao,  obliges  her  to  a  crime  too 
odious  for  a  name.  It  is  in  a  degree  the 
unnatural  conjunction  of  rational  and  brutal 
beings.  Yet  what  is  there  so  common,  as 
the  bestowing  an  accomplished  woman  with 
such  a  disparity?  And  I  could  name  crowds 
who  lead  miserable  lives  for  want  of  know- 
ledge in  their  parents  of  this  maxim.  That 
good  sense  and  ^ood-nature  always  go 
together.  That  which  is  attributed  to  fools, 
and  called  good-nature,  is  only  an  inability 
of  observing  what  is  faulty,  which  turns,  in 
marriage,  into  a  suspicion  of  every  thing  as 
such,  from  a  consciousness  of  that  inability. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  entirely  of  your 
opinion  with  relation  to  the  equestrian  fe- 
males, who  afiPect  both  the  masculine  and 
feminine  mr  at  the  same  time;  and  cannot 
forbear  making  a  presentment  against  an- 
other order  of  them,  who  grow  very  nu- 
merous and  powerful;  and  since  our  lan- 
guage is  not  very  capable  of  good  com- 
pound words,  I  must  be  contented  to  call 
them  only  "Ae naked-shouldered."  These 
beauties  are  not  contented  to  make  lovers 
wherever  tiiey  appear,  but  they  must  make 
rivals  at  the  same  time.  Were  you  to  see 
Gatty  walk  the  Park  at  high  mall,  you 
would  expect  those  who  followed  her  and 
those  who  met  her  would  immediately  draw 
their  swords  for  her.  I  hope,  sir,  you  will 
provide  for  the  Aiture,  that  women  may 
stick  to  their  faces  for  doing  any  farther 
mischief,  and  not  allow  any  but  direct  tra- 
ders in  beauty  to  expose  more  than  the 
fore-part  of  the  neck,  unless  you  please  to 
allow  this  after-game  to  those  who  are  very 
defective  in  the  charms  of  the  countenance. 
I  can  say,  to  my  sorrow,  the  present  prac- 
tice is  very  unf^r,  when  to  look  back  is 
death;  and  it  may  be  s^d  of  our  beauties,  as 
a  great  poet  did  of  bullets, 
**  Tbey  kill  and  wonBd,  like  PutbiUM,  u  Uh7  Ht-** 
'I  submit  this  to  your  animadversion;  and 
am,  for  the  littie  while  I  have  left,  your 
humble  servant,  the  languishing 

'PHILANTHU& 

<P.  S.  SujMxise  you  mended  my  letter, 
and  made  a  simile  about  the  "porcupine;" 
but  I  submit  that  alsa' 
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Caib  thy  loal. 

And  ebeck  thy  nn,  which  imut  be  ral'd  or  rale. 

Cntek. 

iTisavery  common  expression,  that  such 
a  one  is  very  good-natured,  but  very  pas- 
sionate. The  expression,  indeed,  is  very 
good-natured,  to  allow  passionate  p)eople 
so  much  quarter;  but  I  think  a  i>asaonate 
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man  deserves  the  least  indolgence  imai^* 
nable.  It  is  said,  it  is  soon  over;  that  is,  all 
the  mischief  he  does  is  quickly  despatchedf 
which,  I  think,  is  no  great  recommendation 
to  favour.  I  have  known  one  of  those  good' 
natured  pas«onate  men  say  in  a  mixed 
company,  even  to  his  own  wife  or  child, 
such  things  as  the  most  inveterate  enemy 
of  his  faroilr  would  not  have  spokes,  even 
in  ima^iination.  It  is  certain  that  quick 
sensibility  is  inseparable  from  a  ready  im* 
derstanding;  but  why  should  not  that  good 
understanding  call  to  itself  all  its  force  on 
such  occanons,  to  master  that  sudden  incli- 
nation to  anger?  One  of  the  greatest  souls 
now  in  the  world*  is  the  roost  subject  by  na- 
ture to  anger,  and  yet  so  famous  for  a  con- 
quest of  mmself  this  way,  that  he  is  the 
known  example  when  you  talk  of  temper 
and  command  of  a  man's  self.  To  contain 
the  spirit  of  anger,  is  the  worthiest  disci- 
pline we  can  put  ourselves  to.  When  a 
man  has  made  any  progress  this  way,  a 
frivolous  fellow  in  a  passion  is  to  him  as 
contemptible  as  a  froward  child.  It  ought 
to  be  the  study  <rf  every  man,  for  his  own 
quiet  and  peace.  When  he  stands  com- 
bustible and  ready  to  flame  np>on  every  thing 
that  touches  him,  life  is  as  uneasy  to  him- 
self as  it  is  to  all  about  him.  Syncrotrins 
leads,  of  all  men  living,  the  most  ridiculous 
life;  he  is  ever  oQisnding  and  begg;in^  par- 
don. If  his  man  enters  the  room  without 
what  he  was  sent  for — That  blockhead,' 
begins  he — 'Gentlemen,  I  ask  your  pai^ 
don,  but  servants  now-a-days'— The  wrong 
plates  are  Iwd,  they  are  thrown  into  the 
middle  of  the  room:  his  wife  stands  by  in 
pain  for  him,  which  he  sees  in  her  £Bce,  and 
answers  as  if  he  had  heard  all  she  was 
thinking: — 'Why?  what  the  devil!  Why 
don't  you  take  care  to  give  orders  in  these 
things?'  His  friends  at  down  to  a  tastdess 
plenty  of  every  thing,  every  minute  expect- 
ing new  insults  from  his  impertinent  pas- 
sions. In  a  word,  to  eat  with,  or  visit  Syn- 
cropins,  is  no  other  than  going  to  see  him 
exercise  his  family,  exerdse  their  patience, 
and  his  own  anger. 

It  is  monstrous  that  the  shame  and  coo- 
fiiaon  in  which  this  good-nattired  an^ 
man  must  needs  behold  his  friends,  while 
he  thus  lays  about  him,  does  not  give  him 
so  much  reflection  as  to  create  an  amend- 
ment This  is  the  most  scandalous  disuse 
of  reason  ims^nable;  all  the  harmless  part 
of  him  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  bull-dog, 
they  are  tame  no  longer  than  they  are  not 
offended.  One  of  these  good-natured  angry 
men  shall,  in  an  instant,  assemble  together 
so  many  alluaons  to  secret  circumstances, 
as  are  enough  to  dissolve  the  peace  of  all 
the  fomilies  and  friends  he  is  acqtiainted 
with,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  yet  the 
next  moment  be  the  best  natured  man  in 
the  world.  If  you  would  see  passion  in  its 
purity,  without  mixture  of  reaaoo,  behold 

■  W^Md^—^—^—         I  I  I     ■■■■■—■         I  ^ 

*  Lord  Howl. 
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it  tepresented  In  a  mad  hero,  dravn  by  a 
mad  poet.    Nat  Lee  ma^s  his  Alexander 
say  tnus: 
*  Away  I  befona  I  aod  (tra  a  whirlwind  room. 
Or  I  will  blow  yoa  up  like  dust  I  AvauntI 
Madneai  but  meaoly  repreaeau  my  toil. 
Eternal  discord  I 

Fury  t  icvonn !  diidain  and  indignation  1 
TTear  my  •worn  bmaat,  make  way  for  fire  and  tempeat. 
My  brain  ia  borat,  debate  and  reaaon  quench'd ; 
Tbe  atom  ia  np,  and  my  hot  bleeding  bean 
SpUla  with  the  radi ;  while  pauioaa,  like  the  wind, 
Rije  up  to  lieav'n,  and  put  out  all  the  stars.* 

Every  passionate  fellow  in  town  talks  half 
the  day  with  as  little  connstency,  and 
tiireatens  things  as  much  out  of  his  power. 

The  next  disagreeable -person  to  the  out- 
rageous gentleman,  is  one  of  a  much  lower 
order  of  anger,  and  he  is  what  we  commonly 
call  a  peevish  fellow.  A  peevish  fellow  is 
one  who  has  some  reason  in  himself  for 
being  out  of  humour,  or  has  a  natural  inca- 
pacity for  delight,  and  therefore  disturbs  all 
-who  are  happier  than  himself  with  pishes 
and  pshaws,  or  other  well-bred  interjec- 
tions, at  every  thing  that  is  said  or  done  in 
Us  presence.  There  should  be  physic 
mixed  in  the  food  <^  all  which  these  icUows 
eat  in  good  company.  This  degree  of  anger 
passes,  forsooth,  for  a  delicacy  of  judgment, 
that  won't  admit  of  being  easily  pleased; 
but  none  above  the  character  of  wearing  a 
peevish  man's  lively  ought  to  bear  with  his 
all  manners.  All  things  among  men  of  sense 
and  condition  should  pass  the  censure,  and 
have  the  protection  of  the  eye  of  reason. 

Ko  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  m  an  habi- 
tual humour,  whim,  or  particularity  of  be- 
haviour, by  any  who  do  not  wait  upon  him 
for  bread.  Next  to  the  peevish  fellow  is 
the  snarler.  This  gentleman  deals  might- 
ily in  what  we  call  the  irony;  and  as  those 
sort  of  people  exert  themselves  most  against 
those  below  them,  you  see  their  humour 
best  in  their  talk  to  their  servants.  '  That 
is  so  like  you;  You  are  a  fine  fellow;  Thou 
art  the  quickest  head-piece;'  and  tbe  like. 
One  wwld  think  the  hectoring,  the  storm- 
ing, the  sullen,  and  all  the  different  species 
and  suberdinatfons  of  the  angry  should  be 
cured,  by  knowing  they  live  only  as  par- 
doned men;  and  how  pitiful  is  the  condition 
of  being  only  suffered!  But  I  am  inter- 
rupted by  the  pleasantest  scene  of  anger, 
and  the  disappointment  of  it,  that  I  have 
ever  known,  which  happened  while  I  was 
yet  writing,  and  I  overheard  as  I  sat  in  the 
back-room  at  a  French  bookseller's.  There 
came  into  the  shop  a  very  learned  man  with 
an  erect  solemn  ur;  and,  though  a  person 
of  great  parts  otherwise,  slow  in  under- 
standing any  thing  which  makes  against 
himselL  The  composure  of  the  faulty  man, 
and  the  whimsical  pierplexity  of  him  that 
was  justly  angry,  is  perfectly  new.  After 
turning  over  many  volumes,  sud  the  seller 
to  the  Duyer,  'Kr,  you  luiow  I  have  long 
asked  you  to  send  me  back  the  first  volume 
of  French  sermons  I  formerly  lent  vou.' 
*  Sir, '  said  the  chapman,  '  I  have  crften  lodg- 
ed for  it,  but  cannot  find  it;  it  is  certainly 


lost,  and  I  know  not  to  whom  I  lent  it,  it  is 
so  many  years  aga '  '  Then,  sir,  here  is  the 
other  volume;  1 11  send  you  home  that,  and 
please  to  pay  for  both.'  'My  friend,'  re- 
plied he,  'canst  thou  be  so  senseless  as  not 
t9  know  that  one  volume  is  as  imperfect  in 
my  library  as  in  your  shop?'  'Yes,  sir,  but 
it  is  you  have  lost  the  first  volume;  and,  to 
be  short,  I  will  be  paid.'  'Kr,'  answered 
the  chapman,  '  you  are  a  young  man,  your 
book  is  lost;  and  learn  by  this  litUe  loss  to 
bear  much  greater  adversities,  which  you 
must  expect  to  meet  with.  *  '  Yes,  111  bear 
when  I  must,  but  I  have  not  lost  now,  for  I 
say  you  have  it,  and  shall  jjay  me. '  'Friend, 
you  grow  warm;  I  tell  you  the  book  is  lost; 
and  foresee,  in  the  course  even  of  a  pros- 
perous life,  that  you  will  meet  afflictions  to 
make  you  mad,  if  you  cannot  bear  this 
trifle.'  '  Sir,  there  is,  in  this  case,  no  need 
of  bearing,  for  you  have  the  book. '  '  I  say, 
sir,  I  have  not  the  book;  but  your  passion 
will  not  let  you  hear  enough  to  be  informed 
that  I  have  it  not.  Learn  resignation  of 
yourself  to  the  distresses  of  this  life:  nay, 
do  not  fret  and  fiime;  it  is  my  duty  to  teU 
you  that  you  are  of  an  impatient  spirit,  and 
an  impatient  spirit  is  never  without  woe.' 
•  Was  ever  any  thing  like  this?*  'Yes,  sir, 
there  have  been  many  things  like  this:  the 
loss  is  but  a  trifle;  but  vour  temper  is  wan- 
ton, and  incapable  of  tne  least  pain;  there- 
fore let  me  advise  you,  be  patient,  the  book 
is  lost.,  but  do  not  for  titat  reason  lose  youi^ 
self.'  T.* 
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Hi  narrata  fenint  alio:  menmiraqne  fleti 
Creseit ;  et  auditis  aliquid  novus  adjici  t  auctor. 

Ovid,  Met.  xii.  St. 
Borne  ten  what  they  have  lieard,  or  tales  devise ; 
Each  fiction  still  ImptoT'd  with  added  lie*. 

Ovid  describes  the  palace  of  Fame  as 
situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  perforated  with  so  many  windows  as 
gave  her  the  sight  of  every  thing  that  was 
done  in  the  heavens,  in  the  earth,  and  in 
the  sea.  The  structure  of  it  was  contrived 
in  so  admirable  a  manner,  that  it  echoed 
every  word  which  was  spoken  in  the  whole 
compass  of  nature;  so  that  the  palace,  says 
the  poet,  was  always  filled  with  a  confused 
hubbub  of  low,  dying  sounds,  the  voices 
being  almost  spent  and  worn  out  before  they 
arrived  at  this  general  rendezvous  of 
speeches  and  whispers. 

I  consider  courts  with  the  same  regard  to 
the  governments  which  they  supcnntend, 
as  Ovid's  palace  of  Fame  with  regard  to 
the  universe.  The  eyes  of  a  watchful  mi- 
nister run  through  the  whole  people.  TTiere 
is  scarce  a  murmur  or  complaint  that  does 


*  By  Steele.     Bee  No.  S4,  ad  Bnem. 
This  scene  paased  in  thk  sliop  pf  Mr.  Taillant,  now 
of  Mr.  James  Payne,  in  the  Strand :  and  the  subject  of 
it  waa  (ftir  it  is  ^11  in  renambraBoe)  a  volnma  of  Mas. 
aillan'i  Bannooa. 
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not  reach  his  ears.  They  have  new»- 
eatherers  and  mtelligencers  distributed  into 
their  several  walks  and  quarters,  who 
bring  in  their  respective  quotas,  and  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  discourse  and 
conversation  of  the  whole  kingdom  or  com* 
monwealth  where  they  are  employed.  The 
wisest  of  kings,  alludmg  to  these  inviable 
and  unsusjjected  spies,  who  are  planted  by 
kings  and  rulers  over  their  fellow-citizens, 
as  well  as  to  those  voluntary  informers  that 
are  buzcing  about  the  ears  of  a  great  man, 
and  making  their  court  by  such  secret 
methods  of  intelligence,  has  given  us  a  very 
prudent  caution  ;•  '  Curse  not  the  king,  no 
not  in  thy  thought,  and  curse  not  the  rich 
in  thy  bed-chamber;  for  a  bird  of  the  sur 
shall  cany  the  vcrice,  and  that  which  hath 
wings  shall  tell  the  matter.' 

As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  rulers  to 
make  use  of  other  people's  eyes,  they  should 
take  particular  care  to  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  may  not  bear  too  hard  on  th6 
person  whose  life  and  conversation  are  in- 
quired into.  A  man  who  is  capable  of  so 
infamous  a  calling  as  that  of  a  spy,  is  not 
very  much  to  be  relied  upon.  He  can  have 
no  great  ties  of  honour  or  checks  of  con- 
science, to  restrain  him  in  those  covert  evi- 
dences, where  the  person  accused  has  no 
opportunity  of  vindicating  himself.  He  will 
be  more  industrious  to  carry  that  which  is 
grateful  than  that  which  is  true.  There 
will  be  no  occasion  for  him  if  he  does  not 
hear  and  see  things  worth  discoveiy;  so 
that  he  naturally  inflames  every  word  and 
circumstance,  aggravates  what  is  faulty, 
perverts  what  is  good,  and  misrepresents 
what  is  indifferent.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted 
but  that  such  ignominious  wretches  let  their 
private  passions  into  these  their  clandestine 
infoiimations,  and  often  wreak  their  par- 
ticular spite  and  malice  against  the  person 
whom  they  are  set  to  watch.  It  is  a  plea- 
sant scene  enough,  which  an  Italian  author 
describes  between  a  spy  and  a  cardinal  who 
employed  him.  The  cardinal  is  represented 
as  minuting  down  every  thing  that  is  told 
him.  The  spy  begins  with  a  low  voice, 
'Such  a  one,  the  advocate,  whispered  to 
one  of  his  frknds,  within  my  heanng,  that 
your  eminence  was  a  very  great  poltroon;' 
and  after  having  g^ven  his  patron  tin)e 
enough  to  take  it  down,  adds,  that  another 
called  him  a  mercenary  rascal  iii  a  public 
conversation.  The  cardinal  replies, '  Very 
well,'  and  bids  him  go  on.  The  spy  pro- 
ceeds and  loads  him  with  reports  of  the 
same  nature,  till  the  cardinal  rises  in  great 
wrath,  calls  him  an  impudent  scounorel, 
and  kicks  him  out  of  the  room. . 

It  is  observed  of  great  and  hercnc  minds, 
that  they  have  not  only  shown  a  particular 
disregard  to  those  unmerited  reproaches 
which  have  been  cast  upon  them,  but  have 
been  altogether  free  frpm  that  impertinent 
cario^ty  of  inqiuring  after  them,  or  the 
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I  poor  revenge  of  retenlinK  them.  Tbehi»' 
tories  of  Alexander  and  CtMar  are  fhU  of 
this  kind  of  instances.  Vulgar  sculs  are  tt 
a  quite  contrary  character.  Dionyaus,  the 
tyrant  of  Sidly,  had  a  dun^n  which  was 
a  verv  curious  piece  of  architecture;  and  of 
whicn,  as  I  am  informed,  there  are  still  to 
be  seen  some  remains  in  that  island.  It 
was  called  Dioaysius's  Ear,  and  built  with 
several  little  windings  and  labyrinths  in  the 
form  of  a  real  ear.  The  structure  of  it 
made  it  a  kind  of  whispering  place,  but  such 
a  one  as  gathered  the  voice  of  hiin  who 
spoke  into  a  funnel,  which  was  pUuxd  at 
the  very  top  of  it.  The  tyrant  nsed  to 
lodge  all  his  state  criminals,  or  those  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  engaged  tccether  in  any 
evil  design  upon  him,  in  this  dnngeao.  He 
had  at  the  seme  time  an  apartment  over 
it,  where  he  used  to  apply  himself  to  the 
funnel,  and  by  that  means  overheard  every 
thing  that  was  whispered  in  the  dmgeoii. 
I  beneve  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  a 
Czser  or  an  Alexander  would  have  rather 
died  by  the  treason  than  have  used  such 
dising^uous  means  for  the  detecting  of  it 

A  man  who  in  ordinary  life  is  very  inqui- 
sitive after  every  thing  which  is  spolKn  ill 
of  him,  passes  his  time  bat  very  indiflfe- 
rentiy.  He  is  wounded  by  every  arrow 
that  is  shot  at  him,  and  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  every  insignificant  enemy  to  disquiet 
him.  Nay,  he  will  suffer  from  what  has 
been  said  of  him,  when  it  is  forgotten  by 
those  who  s^d  or  heard  it.  For  this  rea- 
son I  could  never  bear  (me  of  those  officioDS 
friends,  that  would  be  telling  every  malidoas 
report,  every  idle  censure,  that  passed  upon 
me.  The  tongue  of  man  to  so  petulant,  and 
his  thoughts  so  variable,  that  one  shoidd 
not  lay  too  great  a  stress  upon  any  present 
speeches  and  opinions.  Praise  and  obloquy 
proceed  very  frequently  out  of  the  same 
mouth  upon  the  same  person;  and  upcm  the 
same  occasion.  A  generous  enemy  will 
sometimes  bestow  commendations,  as  the 
dearest  friend  cannot  sometimes  refrain 
from  speaking  iU.  The  man  who  to  indif- 
ferent m  either  of  these  nespecta,  gives  hto 
opinion  at  random,  and  praises  or  disap- 
proves as  he  finds  himselt  in  humour. 

I  shall  conclude  thto  essay  with  part  of  • 
character,  which  to  finely  drawn  by  die 
eari  of  Clarendon,  in  the  first  book  of  hto 
History,  which  gives  us  the  lirdy  lecture 
of  a  gi«at  man  teaang  himself  with  an  ab- 
surd curiosity. 

'  He  had  not  that  application  and  sub- 
mission, and  reverence  for  the  queen,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  hto  wisdom 
and  breeding;  and  often  crossed  her  pre- 
tences and  desires  with  more  radeneasttttn 
was  natural  to  him.  Yet  he  was  imperti- 
nendy  solicitous  to  know  what  her  mi^esty 
said  of  him  in  private,  and  whtt  resent- 
ments she  had  towards  Mm.  And  when 
by  some  confidants,  who  had  thor  ends 
upon  him  firom  those  c>ce»,  he  was  in- 
formed of  loms  Uttcv  mpwuMCMs  faUSng 
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from  her  majesty,  he  ^va«  so  exceedingly 
afflicted  and  tormented  with  the  sense  of 
it,  that  sometimes  by  passionate  comidaints 
and  representations  to  the  king,  sometimes 
by  more  dutiful  addresses  and  expostula- 
tions with  the  queen  in  bewaffiite;  his  mis- 
fortun<^  he  frequently  exposed  Inmsel^  and 
left  his  condition  wra-se  than  it  was  before, 
and  the  Cclaircissement  commonly  ended  in 
the  discovery  of  the  persons  from  whom  he 
had  recaved  his  most  secret  intelligence.' 

O. 


Na  440.]     Friday,  July  25,  1712. 

Threre  ai  ncte  oeRia,  discede  periti*. 

Ar.  Eikii.Iab.S.n3. 
Lean  to  Bra  well,  n  lUriy  make  you  win. 

Ftf. 

I  HAVE  already  pven  my  reader  an  ac- 
count of  a  set  of  merry  fellows  who  wk 
passing  their  summer  together  in  the  coun- 
try, being  provided  with  a  great  house, 
■wnere  there  is  not  only  a  convenient  apart- 
ment for  every  particular  person,  but  a 
large  infirmary  for  the  reception  of  such  of 
them  as  are  any  way  indisposed  or  oat  of 
humour.  Having  lately  received  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  society,  by  order 
of  the  whole  fraternity,  which  acquaints 
me  with  their  behaviour  during  the  last 
'week,  I  shall  here  make  a  present  of  it  to 
the  public 

*Mr.  Spectator, — ^We  are  glad  to  find 
that  you  approve  the  establishment  which 
■we  have  here  made  for  the  retrieving  of 
good  manners  and  agreeable  conversation, 
and  shall  use  our  best  endeavours  so  to  im- 
prove ourselves  in  this  our  summer  retire- 
ment, that  we  may  next  winter  serve  as 
patterns  to  the  town.  But  to  the  end  that 
this  our  ihstitution  may  be  no  less  advanta- 
geous to  the  public  than  to  ourselves,  we 
shall  communicate  to  you  one  week  of  our 
proceedings,  dessriiw'  you  at  the  same  time, 
n  you  see  any  thing  faulty  in  them,  to  favour 
as  with  your  admonitions:  for  you  must 
know,  sir,  that  it  has  been  proposed  amongst 
us  to  choose  you  for  our  visitor;  to  which  I 
must  farther  add,  that  one  of  the  college 
having  declared  last  week  he  did  not  like 
the  Spectator  of  the  day,  and  not  bdng 
able  to  assign  any  just  reasons  for  such  dis- 
like, he  was  sent  to  the  infinnary  nmunf 
nntradicente. 

'  On  Monday  the  assembly  was  in  very 
good  humour,  having  received  some  re- 
cruits of  French  claret  that  morning;  when, 
unluckily,  towards  the  middle  of  the  din- 
ner, one  of  the  company  swore  at  his  sei^ 
vant  in  a  very  rough  manner  for  having  put 
too  much  water  in  his  wine.  Upon  which, 
the  president  of  the  day,  who  is  always  the 
mouth  of  the  company,  after  having  con- 
vinced him  of  the  rnipertinence  of  his  pas- 
aon,  and  the  insult  he  had  made  npoD  the 
companr,  ordered  bis  man  to  take  him 
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from  the  table,  and  convey  him  to  the  in- 
firmary. There  was  but  one  more  sent 
away  that  day;  this  was  a  gentieman  who 
is  reckoned  by  some  x>eTsons  one  of  the 
greatest  wits,  and  by  others  one  of  the 
greatest  boobies  about  town.  This  you  will 
say  is  a  strange  character;  but  what  makes 
it  stranger  yet,  is  a  very  true  one,  for  he  is 
perpetually  the  reverse  of  himself,  being 
always  merry  or  dull  to  excess.  We  brought 
him  hithw  to  divert  us,  which  he  did 
very  well  upon  the  road,  having  lavished 
away  as  much  wit  and  laughter  upon  the 
bacKney  coachman  as  might  have  served 
during  his  whole  stay  here,  had  it  been 
duly  managed.  He  Imd  been  lumpish  for 
two  or  three  days,  but  was  so  for  connived 
at,  in  hopes  of  recovery,  that  we  despatched 
one  of  the  briskest  fellows  among  tiie  bro- 
tBerhood  into  the  infirmary  for  having  told 
him  at  table  he  was  not  merry.  But  our 
president  observing  that  he  indulged  him- 
self in  this  long  fit  of  stupidity,  and  con* 
struing  it  as  a  contempt  of  the  college, 
ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  place  pre- 
pared for  such  companions.  He  was  no 
sooner  got  into  it,  but  his  wit  and  mirth 
returned  upon  him  in  so  violent  a  manner, 
that  he  shook  the  whole  infirmary  with  the 
noise  of  it,  and  had  so  good  an  effect  upon  the 
rest  of  the  patients,  Uiat  he  brought  them 
all  out  to  dinner  with  him  the  next  day. 

•On  Tuesday  we  were  no  sooner  sat 
down,  but  one  of  the  company  complained 
that  his  head  ached;  upon  which,  another 
asked  him  in  an  insolent  manner,  what  he 
did  there  then.'  This  insensibly  grew  into 
some  warm  words;  so  that  the  president,  in 
order  to  keep  the  peace,  gave  directions  to 
take  them  both  from  the  table,  and  lodge 
them  in  the  infirmary.  Not  long  after,  an- 
other of  the  company  telling  us  he  knew, 
by  a  pain  in  his  shoulder,  that  we  should 
have  some  r^n,  the  president  ordered  him 
to  be  removed,  and  placed  at  a  weather- 
glass in  the  apartment  above-mentioned. 

'  On  Wednesday  a  gentleman  having  re- 
ceived a  letter  wntten  in  a  woman's  hand, 
and  changing  colour  twice  or  thrice  as  he 
read  it,  desired  leave  to  retire  into  the  in- 
firmary. The  jn^sident  consented,  but  de- 
nied him  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
till  such  time  as  he  had  slept  upon  it.  One 
of  the  company  being  seated  at  the  lower 
end  rf  the  table,  and  discovering  his  secret 
discontent,  by  finding  fault  with  every  dish 
that  was  served  up,  and  refusing  to  laugh 
at  any  thing  that  was  said,  the  president 
told  him,  that  he  found  he  was  m  an  un- 
easy seat,  and  desired  him  to  accommodate 
himself  bietter  in  the  infirmary.  After  din- 
ner, a  very  honest  fellow  chanced  to  let  a 
pun  &11  m>m  him;  his  neighbour  cried  out, 
"  To  the  infirmary;"  at  the  same  time  pre- 
tending to  be  sick  at  it,  as  having  the  same 
natural  antipathy  to  a  pun  which  some 
have  to  a  cat.  This  produced  a  long  de- 
b«rt«.  Upon  the  whole,  the  punster  was 
aoqiutted,  and  lus  neighbour  sent  oK 
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•  On  Thnrsdajr  there  was  but  jme  delin- 
quent This  was  a  gentleman  of  strong 
vcnce,  bat  weak  understanding.  He  had 
unluckily  engaged  himself  in  a  dispute  with 
a  man  of  excellent  sense,  but  of  a  modest 
elocution.  The  man  of  heat  replied  to  every 
answer  of  his  antagonist  with  a  louder  note 
than  ordinary,  and  only  raised  his  vcnce 
when  he  should  have  «iforced  his  argu- 
ment Finding  himself  at  length  driven  to 
an  absurdity,  ne  still  reasoned  in  a  more 
clamorous  and  conAised  manner;  and  to 
make  the  greater '  impression  npon  his 
hearers,  concluded  with  a  loud  thump  upon 
the  table.  Th«  president  immediately  or- 
dered him  to  be  carried  off,  and  dieted  with 
water^gruel,  till  such  time  as  he  should  be 
sufficiently  weakened  for  conversation. 

*  On  Friday  there  passed  very  little  re- 
markable, saving  only,  that  several  petitions 
were  read  of  the  persons  in  custody,  de- 
siring to  be  released  from  their  confinement, 
and  vouching  for  one  anoUier's  good  beha- 
Tiour  for  the  future. 

*On  Saturday  we  received  many  excuses 
from  persons  who  had  found  themselves  in 
an  imsociable  temper,  and  had  voluntarily 
•hut  themselves  un.  The  infirmary  was, 
hideed,  never  so  full  as  on  this  day,  which 
I  was  at  some  loss  to  account  for,  till,  upon 
my  going  abroad,  I  observed  that  it  was  an 
easterly  wind.  Theretirement  of  mostof 
roy  friends  has  given  me  opportunity  and 
leisure  of  writing  you  this  letter,  which  I 
must  not  conclude  without  assuring  you,  that 
all  the  members  of  our  college,  as  well  those 
who  are  under  confinement  as  those  who 
are  at  liberty,  are  your  very  humble  ser- 
vants, though  none  more  than, 

C.  tec' 


Na  441.]     Saturday,  July  26, 1712. 

8i  fraetui  fllalMtnr  orbti, 
bqjsTidam  ftri«iit  luina.       Ar.  Od.  ill.  Ub.  3. 7. 

Bbonid  Um  whok  fVanie  ofnatara  round  him  bnak 

In  rain  and  conftinon  hnrl'd. 
Be,  nnconoern'd,  wouM  bear  tbe  mighty  crack. 

And  itand  Mcnre  amidat  a  tUUng  worid.— .Awa. 

Man,  considered  in  himself,  is  a  very 
helpless  and  a  very  wretched  being.  He 
is  subject  every  moment  to  the  ^atest 
calamities  and  misfortunes.  He  is  beset 
with  dangers  on  all  sides;  and  may  become 
unhappy  by  numberiess  casualties,  which 
he  could  not  foresee,  nor  have  prevented 
had  he  foreseen  them. 

It  is  our  comfort  while  we  are.obnoxions 
to  so  many  accidents,  that  we  are  under  the 
care  of  One  who  directs  contingencies,  and 
has  in  his  hands  the  management  of  every 
thing  that  is  capable  of  annoying  or  offend- 
ing us;  who  knows  the  assistance  we  stand 
in  need  of,  and  is  always  ready  to  bestow  it 
on  those  who  ask  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homa^  which  snch  a  crea- 
ture bears  to  so  infirately  wise  and  good  a 
Bdng,  is  a  firm  rdiasce  oo  him  for  the 


blesainn  and  coavenieacet  cf  life,  and  an 
habitual  trust  in  him  for  deliverance  oat  of 
all  such  dangers  aad  difficulties  as  may  be- 
fall us. 

The  men  who  always  lives  in  this  di»- 
poation  of  mind,  has  not  the  same  dark  and 
melandudy  views  of  human  nature,  as  he 
wlio  considers  himself  abstractedly  from 
this  idttioD  to  Ukb  Supreme  Being.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  leflects  upon  his  own 
weakness  and  imperfection,  he  comfort* 
himself  with  the  contemplation  of  those 
divine  attributes  which  are  en^loyed  for 
his  safety  and  his  welfare.  He  finds  his 
want  of  foresight  made  up  by  the  Omni- 
science of  Him  who  is  his  support  He  is 
not  sensible  of  his  own  want  of  strength, 
when  he  knows  that  his  helper  is  alnrighty. 
In  short,  the  person  who  has  a  firm  tnut 
on  the  Supreme  Being  is  powerful  in  His 
power,  wise  by  His  wisdom,  happy  by  His 
happiness.  He  reaps  the  benefit  of  everr 
divine  attribute,  and  loses  his  own  insuf- 
ficiency in  the  fulness  of  infinite  perfection. 

To  make  our  lives  more  easy  to  us,  we 
are  commanded  to  put  our  trust  in  Rim, 
who  is  thus  able  to  relieve  and  succour  us; 
the  divine  goodness  having  made  such  re- 
liance a  duty,  notwithstaiKling  we  should 
have  been  miserable  had  it  been  fbibid- 
den  us. 

Among  several  motives  which  might  be 
made  use  of  to  recommend  this  duty  to  us, 
I  shall  only  take  notice  of  those  that  follow. 

The  first  and  strongest  is,  that  we  are 
promised.  He  will  not  fail  those  who  pot 
their  trust  in  Him. 

But,  without  considering  the  supernatural 
blessing  which  accompanies  this  duty,  we 
may  observe,  that  it  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  Its  own  reward,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
this  firm  trust  and  confidence  in  the  great 
Disposer  of  all  things,  contributes  very 
much  to  the  getting  clear  of  any  affliction, 
ortothe  bearing  it  manfully.  A  person  who 
believes  he  has  his  succour  at  hand,  and 
that  he  acts  in  the  sight  of  his  friend,  often 
exerts  himself  beyond  his  abilities,  anid  doe* 
wonders  that  are  not  to  l>e  matched  br  one 
who  is  not  animated  with  such  a  confidence 
of  success.  I  could  produce  instances  frtm 
history,  of  generals,  who,  out  of  a  belief 
that  they  were  under  the  protection  of  some 
invisible  assistant,  did  not  only  encourage 
thdr  sddiers  to  do  their  utmost,  but  have 
acted  themselves  beyond  what  they  would 
have  done  had  they  not  been  inspired  by 
such  a  belief.  I  might  in  the  same  maimer 
show  how  such  a  trust  in  the  assistance  of 
an  Almighty  Being  naturally  produce* 
patience,  nope,  chemulness,  and  all  other 
dispositions  of  mind  that  aUeviate  thoae 
calamities  which  we  are  not  able  to  remove. 

The  practice  of  this  virtue  adnuiusteis 
great  comfort  to  the  mind  of  man  in  times 
«  poverty  and  affliction,  but  most  of  all  in 
the  hour  of  death.  When  the  soul  is  hover- 
ing in  the  last  moments  of  it*  separatkai. 
when  it  i*  hut  enteiing  on  another  state  or 
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existence,  to  convene  witli  sceaes,  and  ob- 
jects and  companions  that  are  altogether 
new,— what  can  support  her  onder  such 
tremblings  of  thought,  such  fear,  such 
anxiety,  such  apprehensions,  but  the  cast- 
ing of  all  her  cares  upon  Him  who  first 
gave  her  being,  who  nas  condticted  her 
through  one  st^e  of  it,  and  will  be  always 
'with  her  to  guide  and  comfort  her  in  her 
progress  through  eternity? 

David  has  very  beautifully  represented 
this  steady  reliance  on  God  Almighty  in 
Ids  twentv-third  psalm,  which  is  a  Kind  dT 
pastoral  nymn,  and  filled  with  those  allu- 
mons  which  are  usual  in  that  kind  of  writ- 
ing. As  the  poetry  is  very  exauisite,  I 
shall  present  my  reader  with  the  nillowing 
trandation  of  it: 

L 

*  Tbe  Lord  my  putnra  ■ban  pvpora, 
And  feed  me  with  ••bephera's  can: 
Bii  preaence  aliall  my  wants  nipplj. 
And  gnard  me  with  a  watchAil  eye; 
Hy  noon-day  walka  he  abaU  attend. 
And  all  my  midsi|bt  boun  deibod. 

n. 

■  Wben  in  the  mitry  glebe  I  Alot, 
Or  on  tbe  Uiitaty  moantain  pant ; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weaiy,  wand'rtng  steps  be  leads; 
where  peaoeAil  rivers,  soft,  and  slow, 
Amid  tbe  verdant  landscape  flow. 

ni. 

"Though  in  the  poths  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou.  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still; 
Thy  ftiendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dnadAil 

IV. 

*  Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way, 
Through  devious,  lonely  wilds  I  stray. 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile: 
Tbe  barren  wilderness  shall  smile 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown*d. 
And  streams  snail  murmur  all  around.' 


Ma  443.]    Monday,  July  38, 1713. 

BcriUnuu  indoeli  doctiipw 

Ar.Epui.Ub.S.U7. 

^Tboae  who  cannot  write,  and  those  who  can, 

AH  rhyme  and  scrawl,  and  scribble  to  a  man. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  I  enough  ex- 
plained myself  to  the  world,  when  I  mvited 
all  men  to  be  asastant  to  me  in  this  my 
work  of  speculation;  for  I  have  not  yet  ac- 
quainted my  readers,  that  besides  the  let- 
ters and  valuable  hints  I  have  from  time  to 
time  received  from  my  correspondents,  I 
have  by  me  several  curious  and  extraor- 
dinary papers  sent  with  a  design  (as  no  one 
will  doubt  when  they  are  published}  that 
they  may  be  printed  entire,  and  without 
anv  alteration,  oy  way  of  Spectator.  I  must 
acknowledge  also,  that  I  myself  bang  the 
first  projector  of  the  paper,  thought  I  had 
a  right  to  make  them  my  own,  by  dres«ng 
them  m  my  own  style,  bjr  leaving  out  what 
would  not  appear  like  mine,  and  oy  aclding 


whatever  might  be  proper  to  adapt  them 
to  the  character  and  genius  of  my  paper, 
with  which  it  was  almost  impossible  these 
could  exactiy  correspond,  it  oeing  certain 
that  hardly  two  men  think  alike;  and, 
therefore,  so  many  men  so  many  Specta- 
tors. Besides,  I  must  own  my  weakness  for 
glory  is  such,  that,  if  I  consulted  that  only, 
I  might  be  so  far  swayed  by[  it,  as  almost  to 
wish  that  no  one  could  write  a  Spectator 
besides  myself;  nor  can  I  deny  but,  upon 
the  first  perusal  of  thosepapers,  I  felt  some 
secret  inclinations  of  iU-wiU  towards  the 
persons  who  wrote  them.  This  was  the  im- 
pression I  had  upon  the  fii'st  reading  them; 
out  upon  a  late  review  (more  for  the  sake 
of  entertainment  than  use,)  regarding  them 
with  another  eye  than  I  had  done  at  first 
(for  by  converting  them  as  well  as  I  could 
to  my  own  use,  I  thought  I  had  utterly  dis- 
^led  them  from  ever  offending  me  again 
as  Spectators,)  I  found  myself  moved  by  a 
passion  very  different  from  that  of  envy; 
sensibly  touched  with  pity,  the  softest  and 
most  generous  of  all  passions,  when  I  re- 
flected what  a  cruel  disappointment  the 
neglect  of  those  papers  must  needs  have 
been  to  the  writers  who  impatiently  longed 
to  see  them  appear  in  pnnt,  and  who,  no 
doubt,  triumphed  to  themselves  in  the 
hopes  of  having  a  share  with  me  in  the  ap- 
plause of  the  public;  a  pleasure  so  great, 
that  none  but  those  who  have  experienced 
it  can  have  a  sense  of  it  In  this  manner  of 
viewing  those  papers,  I  really  found  I  had 
not  done  them  justice,  there  being  some- 
thing so  extremely  natural  and  peculiarly 
good  in  some  of  them,  that  I  will  appeal  to 
ue  world  whether  it  was  possible  to  alter  a 
word  in  them  without  doing  them  a  mani- 
fest hurt  and  violence;  and  whether  they 
can  ever  appear  rightiy,  and  as  they  ou^t, 
but  in  their  own  native  dress  and  colours. 
And  therefore  I  think  I  should  not  only 
wrong  them,  but  deprive  the  world  of  a  con- 
nderaole  satisfaction,  should  I  any  longer 
delay  the  making  them  public. 

After  I  have  published  a  few  of  these 
Spectators,  I  douot  not  but  I  shall  find  the 
success  of  them  to  equal,  if  not  surpass, 
that  of  the  best  of  my  own.  An  author 
should  take  all  methods  to  humble  himself 
in  the  omnion  he  has  of  his  own  perform- 
ances. \Vhen  these  papers  appear  to  the 
world,  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  be  followed 
by  many  others;  and  I  shall  not  repine, 
though  I  myself  shall  have  left  me  but  a 
very  few  days  to  appear  in  public:  but  pre- 
ferring the  general  weal  and  advantage  to 
any  consideration  of  myself,  I  am  resolved 
for  the  future  to  publish  any  Spectator  that 
deserves  it  entire,  and  without  any  altera- 
tion; assuring  the  world  (if  there  can  be 
need  of  iti  that  it  is  none  of  mine,  and  if  the 
authors  think  fit  to  subscribe  thdr  names, 
I  will  add  them.     * 

I  think  the  best  way  of  promoting  this 
generous  and  useful  design,  will  be  by 
giving  out  subjects  or  themes  of  all  kin^ 
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^rhatsoerer,  on  which  (wMi  a  preamble  of 
the  extraordinary  benefit  ana  advantages 
that  may  accrue  thereby  to  the  public)  I 
'will  invite  all  manner  of  persong,  whether 
scholars,  ratizens,  courtiers,  eentlemen  of 
the  town  or  country,  and  all  beaus,  raket, 
smarts,  prudes,  coquettes,  housewives,  and 
all  sorts  of  wits,  wiiether  male  or  female, 
and  however  di8ting;ui8hed,  whether  they 
be  true  wits,  whole  or  half  wits,  or  whether 
arch,  dry,  natural,  acquired,  genuine,  or 
depraved  wits;  and  persons  of  all  sorts  of 
tempers  and  compfexicns,  whether  the 
severe,  the  delightrol,  the  impertinent,  the 
s^reeable,  the  thoughtfiil,  the  busy  or  care- 
less, the  serene  or  doudy,  jovial  or  melan- 
choly, untowardly  or  easy,  the  cold,  tem- 
perate, or  sanguine;  and  of  what  manners 
or  dispositions  soever,  whether  the  ambi- 
tions or  humble-minded,  the  proud  or 
S'tifiil,  ingenuous  or  base-mindea,  good  or 
-natured,  pnblic-siririted  or  sdfisn;  end 
under  what  fortune  or  drcumstance  soever, 
whether  the  contented  or  miserable,  happy 
or  unfortunate,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor 
(whether  so  through  want  of  money,  or  de- 
rire  of  more,)  healthy  or  dcfcly,  married  or 
^gle:  nay,  whether  tall  or  short,  ht  or 
lean;  and  of  what  trade,  occupation,  pro- 
fesnon,  station,  country,  faction,  party,  per- 
soasion,  quality,  age,  or  condition  soever: 
who  have  ever  made  blinking  a  part  ot 
their  bu«ness  or  diversion,  and  have  any 
thing  worthy  to  impart  on  these  subjects  to 
the  worid,  according  to  their  several  and 
respective  talents  or  geniuses;  and,  as  the 
subjects  given  out  hit  thdr  tempers,  hu- 
mours, or  circumstances,  or  may  be  made 
profitable  to  the  publicb^  their  particular 
knowledge  or  experience  m  the  matter  pro- 
posed, to  do  their  utmost  on  them  by  such 
a  time,  to  the  end  they  may  receive  the 
inexpres»ble  and  irrepstible  pleasure  of 
sedng  their  essays  allowed  of  and  relished 
by  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  will  not  prepossess  the  reader  with  too 
great  expectation  of  the  extraordinary  adr 
vantages  which  must  redound  to  the  puUic 
by  these  essajrs,  whoi  the  different  thoughts 
and  observatiois  ci  all  sorts  of  persons,  ac- 
cording to  their  quality,  age,  sex,  educa- 
tion, professions,  humours,  manners,  and 
conditions,  8cc  shall  be  set  out  by  them- 
selves in  the  clearest  and  most  genuine 
light,  and  as  they  themselves  vtcnSd  wish 
to  have  them  appear  to  the  world. 

The  thesis  proposed  for  the  present  ex- 
erdse  of  the  adventurers  to  write  ^>ecta- 
tors,  is  Money;  on  which  sulnect  all  persons 
are  deared  to  send  in  their  thoughts  within 
ten  days  after  the  date  hereof  T. 
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Baaicb't  from  oar  ilf ht,  we  eifeily  pnrme, 
Aad  IbBdIr  wooU  ivcill  ter  ta  ou  nnr. 


Camilla*  $o  the  Sfiectator. 

'  Vemce,  Juljf  10,  w.  s. 
'  Mb.  Spectator, — I  take  it  extremely 
ill,  that  you  do  not  reckon  conspicuous 
persons  of  your  nation  are  within  joar  cog- 
nizance, though  out  of  the  domuiions  Si 
Great  Britain.  I  little  thought,  in  the 
green  years  of  my  life,  that  I  should  ever 
call  it  a  happiness  to  be  out  of  dear  Eng- 
land; but  as  I  grew  to  woman,  I  found 
myself  less  acceptable  inproportion  to  the 
mcrease  of  my  merit.  Their  ears  in  Italy 
are  so  differently  formed  from  the  make  u 
yours  in  England,  that  I  never  come  upon 
the  stage,  but  a  general  satis&ction  ap- 
pears in  every  countenance  of  the  whiue 
people.  When  I  dwell  upon  a  note,  I  be- 
nola  all  the  men  accompanying  me  with 
heads  inclining,  and  falling  oi  their  persons 
on  one  side,  as  dying  away  with  me.  The 
women  too  do  justice  to  my  merit,  and  no 
ill-natured,  worthless  creature  cries,  "The 
vain  thing,"  when  I  am  rapt  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  part,  and  sensibly  touched 
with  the  effect  my  voice  has  upon  all  who 
hear  me.  I  live  here  distinguislied  as  one 
whom  nature  has  been  liberal  to  in  a  grace- 
ful person,  and  exalted  mien,  and  heavenly 
voice.  These  particularities  in  this  strange 
country  are  arguments  for  respect  and 
generosity  to  her  who  is  possessed  of  them. 
The  Italians  see  a  thousand  beauties  I  am 
sensible  I  have  no  pretence  to,  and  abun- 
dantiy  make  up  to  me  the  injustice  I  re- 
ceived in  my  own  country,  of  disdlowiiK 
me  what  I  really  had.  The  humour  of 
hisang  which  you  have  amon^  you,  I  do 
not  know  any  thing  of ;  and  their  applauses 
are  uttered  in  sighs,  and  bearing  a  part  at 
the  cadences  of  voice  with  the  persons  who 
are  performing.  I  am  often  put  in  mind  o( 
those  complaisant  lines  of  my  own  country- 
man, t  when  he  is  calling  all  his  foculties 
tc^;ether  to  hear  Arabella. 

*'  Let  all  be  bnih'd.  eich  eofteet  motioB  eeus, 

BeeT*ty  load  uunultnoiu  Unuglii  M  peics; 

And  er'cy  rnder  gaip  ofbivnta 

Be  calm,  ae  in  Uie  anni  of  death : 

And  tboa.  oioet  fldcle,  meet  uneaajr  part, 

Thoo  reatleii  wanderer,  mj  baart. 

Be  itill :  gently,  ab  I  gentljr  leaTC, 

Tboa  buay.  Idle  tbing,  to  beave : 

Stir  not  a  polae ;  and  let  my  blood, 

Tbat  tnrbalent,  nnnilr  flood, 

Be  loftlr  ataid : 
Let  me  be  all,  but  Bjr  attaation  dead.* 

The  whole  city  of  Venice  is  as  still  when  I 
am  nnnng  as  this  polite  hearer  was  to 
Mrs.  Hunt.  But  when  they  break  that 
silence,  did  you  know  the  pleasure  I  am 
in,  when  every  man  utters  nis  applauses, 
by  calling  me  aloud,  "  The  dear  Creature! 
The  Angel!  The  Venus!  What  attitudes 
she  moves  with!  Hush,  she  sings  again!" 
We  have  no  boisterous  wits  who  dare  dis- 
turb an  audience^  and  break  the  jMiblic 
peaoe  merely  to  diow  they  dare.     Me. 

*  Hn.  Tofte,  who  played  lb*  part  of  CamiOa  In  It* 
opera  of  that  name. 
tIlr.C«i«ia«« 
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Spectator,  T  write  this  to  yoa  thus  in  haste, 
to  tdl  yoa  I  am  so  very  much  at  ease  here 
that  I  know  nothing  but  joy;  and  I  wiH  not 
return,  bat  leave  you  in  Enc^and  to  hiss  all 
merit  of  your  own  growth  wff  the  stage.  I 
know,  sir,  you  were  always  my  admirer, 
and  therefore  I  am  yoors,    CAMILLA. 

*P.  &  I  am  ten  times  better  dressed  than 
ever  I  was  in  England.' 

•  Mr.  Spectatok,— The  project  hi  yours 
of  the  11th  instant,  of  farthering  the  cor- 
respondence and  knowledge  of  that  cot-- 
sderable  part  of  mankind,  the  trading 
world,  cannot  but  be  highly  commendable. 
Good  lectures  to  young  traders  may  have 
very  good  effects  on  their  conduct;  but  be- 
ware you  propagate  no  false  notions  of 
trade:  let  none  of  your  correspondents  im- 
pose on  the  world  by  putting  forth  base 
methods  in  a  good  light,  and  glazing  them 
over  with  improper  terms.  Iwould  have 
no  means  of  profit  set  for  copies  to  others, 
but  such  as  are  laudable  in  themselves. 
Let  not  noise  be  called  industry,  nor  impu- 
dence courage.  Let  not  good  fortune  be 
imposed  on  the  wortd  for  good  manage- 
ment, nor  poverty  be  called  folly:  impute 
not  always  bankruptcy  to  extravagance, 
nor  an  estate  to  foresight.  I^ggardliness  is 
not  good  husbandry,  nor  generodty  pro- 
fiisioo. 

'  Honestus  is  a  well-meaning  and  judi- 
dons  trader,  hath  substantial  goods,  and 
trades  with  his  own  stock,  husbands  his 
money  to  the  best  advantage,  without 
taking  all  the  advantages  of  the  necessities 
of  his  workmen,  or  finding  the  face  of  the 
poor,  Fortunatus  is  stocked  with  igno- 
rance, and  consequently  with  self-ophnon; 
the  quali^  of  his  ^ods  cannot  but  be  suit- 
able to  that  of  his  judgment.  Honestus 
pleases  discertung  people,  and  keeps  their 
custom  by  good  usage;  makes  modest  pro- 
fit by  modest  means,  to  the  decent  support 
<tf  his  femily;  while  Fortunatus,  blustering 
always,  pushes  on,  promising  much  and 
peifuiuiing  little;  with  obsequiousness  of- 
fenave  to  people  of  sense,  strikes  at  all, 
catches  much  the  greater  part,  and  raises 
a  con^deralde  fortune  by  imposition  on 
others,  to  the  discouragement  and  ruin  of 
those  who  trade  foir  in  the  same  way. 

'  I  give  here  but  loose  hints,  and  beg  you 
to  be  very  <jrcnmspect  in  the  province  you 
have  now  undertaken:  if  you  perform  it 
saccessAiUy,  it  will  be  a  very  great  good; 
for  nothine  is  more  wanth^  tnan  that  me- 
chanic industry  were  set  forth  with  the 
f^reedom  and  greatness  of  mind  which  ought 
always  to  accompany  a  man  of  liberal  edo- 
cation.    Your  humble  servant, 

'  From  my  shop  under 
the  Royal  Exchange,  July  14       R.  C 

'July  24,  iris. 

♦Mr.  Spectator, — ^Notwithstanding  the 

repeated   censures  that  your  spectatorial 

w»dom  has  passed  npoa  people  more  re- 


markable for  impudence  than  wit,  there 
are  yet  some  remEuning,  who  pass  vrith  the 
giddy  part  of  mankind  for  sufficient  sharers 
of  the  latter,  who  have  nothing  but  the 
former  qualification  to  recommend  them. 
Another  timely  animadvertion  is  absolutely 
necessary:  be  pleased,  therefore,  once  fbr 
all,  to  let  these  gentiemen  Imow,  that  there 
is  neither  mirth  nor  good  humour  in  hoot- 
ing a  young  fellow  out  of  countenance;  nor 
that  it  will  ever  constitute  a  wit,  to  conclude 
a  tart  piece  of  buffoonery  with  a  "What 
makes  yon  blush?"  Pray  please  to  inform 
them  again,  that  to  speak  what  they  know 
is  shocking,  proceeds  from  ill-nature  and 
sterility  of  brain;  especially  when  the  sub- 
ject will  not  admit  of  raillery,  end  their 
discourse  has  no  pretension  to  satire  bat 
what  is  in  their  design  to  disoblige.  I 
should  be  very  glad  too  if  you  would  take 
notice,  that  a  daily  repetition  of  the  same 
overtiearing  insolence  is  yet  more  insup*  - 
portable,  and  a  confirmation  of  very  ex* 
traordinaiy  dulness.  The  sudden  publica- 
tion of  this  may  have  an  effect  upon  a 
notorious  (^fender  cS  this  kind  whose  refor- 
matioo  would  redound  very  much  to  the 
satisfaction  and  quiet  of  your  most  humble 
servant,  F.  B.' 

T. 


^ 
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Punriant  nonlM 

At.  Jin  PmL  r.  Ot. 
Tbe  JBoaiUiii  lakoon.* 

Irnves  me  much  despair  in  the  design 
of  reiorming  the  world  by  my  spectdations, 
when  I  find  there  always  arise,  from  one  ge.^ 
neratioi  to  another,  successive  cheats  and 
bubbles,  as  naturally  as  beasts  of  prey,  and 
those  which  are  to  be  their  food.  There  is 
hardly  a  man  in  the  world,  one  would 
think,  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that  the 
ordinary  quack-doctors  who  publish  their 
great  aoihtirs  in  little  brown  billets,  distri- 
buted to  all  that  pass  by,  are  to  a  man 
impostors  and  miiMerers;  yet  such  is  the 
credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  impudence 
of  those  prcfessors,  that  the  aflUr  still  goes 
on,  and  new  promises,  of  what  was  never 
done  before,  are  made  every  day.  What 
aggravates  the  jest  is,  that  even  this  pro- 
mise has  been  miide  as  long  as  the  memory 
of  man  can  trace  it,  yet  nothing  performed, 
and  yet  still  prevails.  As  I  was  posniw 
along  to-day,  a  paper  given  into  my  hand 
by  a  fellow  without  a  nose,  tells  us  as  fid- 
lows  wliat  good  news  Is  come  to  town,  to 
'Kit,  that  there  is  now  a  certain  care  fbr  the 
French  £sease,  by  a  gentleman  just  come 
from  his  travels..—  - 

'  In  Rnssel-court,  ever-i^;ainst  the  Can- 
non ball,  at  the  Surgeon's-arms,  in  Drury 
lane,  is  lately  come  frinn  his  travels,  a 


*  Former  Biotto  >- 

Onid  difnom  n>»  ftnt  hie  lewlwui  lii«lii..»Ar. 
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surgeon  who  hath  practised  surgery  and 
phasic  both  bv  sea  and  land,  these  twenty- 
Ibur  years.  He  (by  the  blessing)  cures  the 
yellow  jaundice,  green-ackness,  scurry, 
dropsy,  surfeits,  long  sea-voyages,  cam- 
paigns, and  women's  miscarriages,  lying- 
in,  &c  as  some  people  that  i&a«  l>een  lame 
these  thir^  years  can  testify;  in  short,  he 
cureth  all  diseases  incident  to  men,  women, 
or  children.* 

If  a  man  could  be  so  indolent  as  to  look 
upon  this  havoc  of  the  human  species, 
wnich  is  made  by  vice  and  ignorance,  it 
would  be  a  good  ridiculous  work  to  com* 
ment  upcm  the  declaration  of  this  accom- 
plished traveller.  There  is  something 
unaccountably  taking  among  the  vnk;ar  in 
those  who  come  from  a  great  way  oflsT  Ig- 
norant people  of  quality,  as  man^  there 
are  of  such,  doat  excesdvely  thu  waj; 
many  instances  of  which  every  man  will 
sug^gest  to  himself,  without  my  enumera- 
tion of  them.  The  ignorants  of  lower  order, 
who  cannot,  like  the  upper  ones,  be  profuse 
of  their  money  to  those  recommended  by 
coming  from  a  distance,  are  no  leas  com- 
plaisant than  the  others,  for  they  venture 
their  lives  from  the  same  admiration. 

'  The  doctor  is  lately  come  from  his  tra- 
vels,' and  has  'practised  both  by  sea  and 
land,'  and  therefore  cures  '  the  green-sick- 
ness, long  sea-voyages,  campaigns,  and 
i^ings-in.'  Both  by  sea  and  land! — I  will 
*  not  answer  for  the  distempers  called  sea- 
voyages  and  campaigns;  out  I  dare  say 
those  of  green-sickness  and  lying-in  might 
be  as  well  taken  care  of  if  the  (foctor  staid 
ashore.  But  the  art  of  managing  mankind 
is  only  to  make  them  stare  a  little,  to  keep 
up  their  astonishment,  to  let  nothing  be  fa- 
miliar to  them,  but  ever  have  something  in 
their  sleeve,  in  which  they  must  think  you 
are  deeper  than  they  are.  There  is  an  in- 
genious fellow,  a  barber  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who,  besides  his  broken  fiddle  and 
a  dried  sea-monster,  has  a  twined-cord, 
strained  with  two  nails  at  each  end,  over 
his  window,  and  the  words  'rainy,  dry, 
wet,'  and  so  forth,  written  to  denote  the 
weather,  according  to  the  rising  or  falling 
of  the  cord.  We  veiv  great  scholars  are 
not  apt  to  wonder  at  this;  but  I  observed  a 
very  honest  fellow,  a  chance  customer, 
who  sat  in  the  chair  before  me  to  be 
shaved,  fix  his  eye  upon  this  miraculous 
performance  during  the  operation  upon  his 
chin  and  &ce.  When  those  and  his  head 
also  were  cleared  of  all  incumbrances  and 
excrescences,  he  looked  at  the  fish,  then  at 
the  fiddle,  still  grubbing  in  his  pockets, 
and  easting  his  eye  again  at  the  twme,  and 
the  words  writ  on  each  side;  then  altered 
his  mind  as  to  farthings,  and  gave  my 
friend  a  silver  axpence.  The  business,  as 
I  said,  is  to  keep  up  the  amazement;  and 
if  my  friend  had  had  only  the  skeleton  and 
kit,  he  must  have  been  contented  with  a 
less  payment  But  the  doctor  we  were 
talking  oi  adds  to  his  long  voyages  the  te»-  J 


timony  of  some  people  'that  fuu  been 
thirty  years  lame.  When  I  received  my 
paper,  a  sagacious  fellow  took  one  at  the 
same  time  and  read  till  he  came  to  tiie 
thirty  years'  c(»ifinement  of  his  friends,  and 
went  off  very  well  convinced  of  the  doctor's 
sufficiency.  You  have  many  of  those  pro- 
digious pMersons,  who  have  had  some  ex- 
traordinary accident  at  their  birth,  or  a 
great  disaster  in  some  part  of  their  lives. 
Any  thing,  however  foreign  from  the  busi- 
ness the  jjeople  want  of  you,  will  convince 
them  of  your  ability  in  that  yon  profess. 
There  is  a  doctor  m  Mouse- Alley,  near 
Wapping,  who  sets  up  for  curing  cata- 
racts, upon  the  credit  ol  having,  as  his  bill 
sets  forth,  lost  an  eye  in  the  emperor's  ser- 
vice. His  patients  come  in  upon  this,  and 
he  shows  his  muster-roll,  which  confirms 
that  he  was  in  his  imperial  majesty's 
troops;  and  he  puts  out  their  eyes  with 
great  success.  Who  would  believe  that  a 
man  should  be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of 
bursten  children,  by  declaring  that  his  fe- 
ther  and  grandfather  were  both  bursten? 
But  Charles  Ingolston,  next  door  to  the 
Harp  in  Barbican,  has  made  a  pretty 
penny  by  that  asservation.  The  generality 
go  upon  their  first  conception,  and  think  no 
farther;  all  the  rest  is  granted.  They  take 
it,  that  there  is  something  uncommon  in 
you,  and  give  you  credit  for  the  rest.  Yoa 
may  be  sure  rt  is  upon  that  I  go,  when 
sometimes,  let  it  be  to  the  purpose  or  not, 
I  keep  a  Latin  sentence  in  my  front;  and  I 
was  not  a  little  pleased,  when  I  observed 
one  of  my  readers  say,  casting  his  eye  upon 
my  twentieth  paper,  'More  Latm  still? 
What  a  prodigious  scholar  is  this  man!* 
But  as  I  have  taken  much  liberty  with  this 
learned  doctor,  I  must  make  up  all  I  have 
said  by  repeating  what  he  seems  to  be  in 
earnest  in,  and  honestly  promises  to  those 
who  will  not  receive  him  as  a  great  man- 
to  wit,  '  That  from  eight  to  twelve,  and 
from  two  to  ax,  he  attends,  for  the  good  of 
the  public,  to  bleed  for  three  pence. '   T. 


Na  445.]    Thundatj,  July  31,  1712. 

TuU  lura  «,  ail.     Bcpi*,  Uiperee. 

JWm.  ^pi|.  U&  L  I.  V.  alt. 
You  say,  LDpercus.  what  I  write 
rnt  worth  to  mudi:  you're  in  the  rl^t. 

This  is  the  day  on  which  many  emineat 
authors .  wiU  prcmably  publish  their  last 
words.  I  am  afraid  that  few  of  our  weekly 
historians,  who  are  men  that  above  all  other* 
delight  in  war,  will  be  able  to  subsist  under 
the  weight  of  a  stamp,*  and  an  approach- 
ing peace.  A  sheet  of  blank  paper  that 
must  have  this  new  imprimatur  clapt  upoa 


*  Augiut  1. 171S,  the  atamp  daty  here  alluded  to.  took 
pTaee,  and  every  eintle  half-eheet  paid  a  italf-panay  !• 
theqneen.  'Ramyou  aeen  the  red  atamp?  Metliiiika 
the  itamping  ii  worth  a  halfpenny.  Ftae  Olxnatai 
ia  Mien;  the  Madleyi  are  Jumbled  togetbar  with  tka 
flying  Poat ;  the  Examiner  ia  deadly  dck.  The  Spectator 
kaepa  up  tod  douUea  iu  pdoe.' 

aa«/r<  Wtrkt,  a.  8n>.  toL  zix.  f.  171 
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It,  before  it  is  quaUfied  to  connnmucate  any- 
thing to  the  public,  will  make  its  -way  in 
the  world  but  veiy  heavily.  In  short,  the 
necesaty  of  carrying  a  stamp,  and  the  im- 

Frobabilitjr  of  nonfynig  a  bloody  battle,  will, 
am  afraid,  both  concur  to  the  rinking  of 
those  thin  folios,  which  have  every  ouier 
day  retuled  to  us  the  history  of  Europe  for 
several  years  last  past.  A  facetious  niend 
of  mine,  who  loves  a  pun,  calls  this  present 
mortality  among  authors,  <  The  fall  of  the 
Iea£' 

I  remember,  upon  Mr.  Baxter's  death, 
there  was  published  a  sheet  of  very  good 
sayings,  inscribed,  <  The  last  words  of  Mr. 
Baxter.*  The  title  sold  so  great  a  number 
of  these  papers,  that  about  a  week  after 
there  came  out  a  second  sheet,  inscribed, 
•  More  last  words  of  Mr.  Baxter.'  In  the 
same  manner  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
several  ingenious  writers,  who  have  taken 
their  leave  of  the  public,  in  fere  well  papers, 
■will  not  give  over  so,  but  intend  to  appear 
ag^,  though  perhaps  under  another  form, 
and  with  a  different  title.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
it  is  my  business,  in  this  place,  to  give  an 
account  of  my  own  intentions,  and  to  ac- 
quaint my  reader  with  the  motives  by 
which  I  act,  in  this  great  crins  of  the  re- 
public of  letters. 

I  have  been  long  debating  in  my  own 
heart,  whether  I  should  throw  up  my  pen 
as  an  author  that  is  cashiered  by  the  act  of 
parliament  which  is  to  optrate  within  this 
fcur-and-twenty  hours,  or  whether  I  should 
still  persist  in  laying  my  speculations,  from 
day  to  day,  before  the  public  The  argu- 
ment which  prevails  with  me  most  on  the 
first  side  of  the  question  is,  that  I  am  in- 
formed by  my  bookseller  he  must  raise  the 
price  of  every  single  paper  to  two  pence, 
or  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  the  duty 
of  it.  Now,  as  I  am  very  desirous  my  rea- 
ders should  have  their  learning  as  cheap  as 
possible,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  I 
comply  with  him  in  this  particular. 

However,  upon  laying  my  reasons  toge- 
ther in  the  balance,  I  mid  that  those  who 
glead  for  the  continuance  of  this  woi^ 
ave  much  the  greater  weight.  For  in  the 
first  place,  in  recompence  tor  the  expense 
to  which  this  will  put  my  readers,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  may  receive  from  every 
paper  so  much  instruction  as  will  be  a  very 
good  equivalent.  And,  in  order  to  this,  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  take  it  in,  who^ 
after  the  perusal  of  it,  does  not  find  himself 
two  pence  the  wiser,  or  the  better  man  for 
it,  or  who,  upon  examination,  does  not  be- 
lieve that  he  has  had  two-penny  worth  of 
mirth  or  instruction  for  his  money. 

But  I  must  confess  there  is  another  mo- 
tive which  prevails  with  me  more  than  the 
former.  I  consider  that  the  tax  on  paper 
was  given  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  as  I  have  enemies  who  are  apt 
to  pervert  every  thing  I  do  or  say,  I  fear 
they  would  ascribe  tne  laying  down  my 
paper,  <m  such  an  occaaon,  to  a  spirit  of 


malcoDtentedness,  which  I  am  resolved 
that  none  shall  ever  justly  upbraid  me  with. 
No,  I  shall  glory  in  contributing  my  utmost 
to  the  pubhc  weal;  and,  if  my  country  re- 
ceives five  or  six  pounds  a  day  by  my  la- 
bours, I  shall  be  very  well  pleased  to  find 
myself  so  useful  a  member.  It  is  a  received 
maxim,  that  no  honest  man  should  enrich 
himself  by  methods  that  are  prejudicial  to 
th?  community  in  which  he  fives;  and  by 
the  same  rule  I  think  we  may  pronounce- 
the  person  to  deserve  ver^  well  of  his  coun- 
trymen, whose  labours  bring  more  into  the 
public  coffers  than  into  his  own  pocket. 

^ce  I  have  mentioned  the  word  ene- 
mies, Imust  explain  myself  so  far  as  to  ac- 
quaint my  reader,  that  I  mean  only  the  in- 
significant party  zealots  on  both  noes;  men 
ofsuch  poor  narrow  souls,  that  they  are  not 
capable  of  thinking  on  any  thing  but  with 
an  eye  to  whig  or  tory.  During  the  course 
of  this  paper,  I  havebeen  acciued  by  these 
desincable  -wretches  of  trimming,  time-serv- 
ing, personal  reflection,  secret  satire,  and 
the  like.  Now,  though  in  these  my  compo- 
ntions  it  is  -vinble  to  any  reader  of  com- 
mon sense  that  I  consider  nothing  but  my- 
subject,  which  is  always  of  an  in^fferent 
nature,  how  it  is  possible  for  me  to  -write 
so  clear  of  party,  as  not  to  lie  ojien  to  the 
censures  ol  those  who  wUl  be  applying - 
every  sentence,  and  finding  out  persons- 
and  thinn  in  it,  which  it  has  no  regard  to? 

Several  paltry  scribblers  and  declaimers 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  be  dull  upon 
me  in  reflections  of  this  nature;  but,  not- 
-withstanding  my  name  has  been  sometimes 
traduced  by  this  contemptible  tribe  of  men, 
I  have  hitherto  avoided  all  animadversions 
upon  them.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  afraid 
ot  making  them  appear  considerable  by 
taking  notice  of  them:  for  they  are  like 
those  imperceptible  insects  which  are  dis- 
covered by  the  microscope,  and  cannot  be 
made  the  subject  of  observation  without 
befaig  magnified. 

Having  mentioned  those  few  who  have 
shown  themselves  the  enemies  of  this  paper, 
I  should  be  very  ungrateful  to  the  public, 
did  I  not  at  the  same  time  testify  my  gra- 
titude to  those  who  are  its  friends,  in  which 
number  I  may  reckon  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons,   of   all    conditions, 

girtics,  and  professions,  in  the  isle  of  Great 
rit^n.  I  am  not  so  vtun  as  to  think  ap- 
probation is  so  much  due  to  the  perform- 
ance as  to  the  design.  There  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  justice  enough  m  the  -world  to  af- 
ford patronage  and  protection  for  those 
who,  endeavour  to  advance  truth  and  virtue, 
-without  repu^  to  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  any  particular  cause  or  faction.  If 
I  have  any  wter  merit  in  me  it  is  that  I 
have  new  ptnnted  all  the  batteries  of  ridi- 
cule. They  have  been  generally  planted 
agwnst  persons  who  have  appeared  serious 
rather  than  absurd:  or  at  best,  hsnre  tbaeA. 
rather  at  what  is  unfashionable  than  ^lat 
;  is  vicious.    For  my  own  peat,  I  ha-m  en> 
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deaymred  to  make  nothing  ridiculous  that 
is  not  in  some  measure  criminal.  I  have  set 
up  the  immoral  man  as  the  object  of  deri- 
aon.  In  short,  if  I  have  not  formed  a  new 
weapon  ag^st  vice  and  irreligion,  I  have 
at  least  shown  how  that  weapon  may  be  put 
to  a  right  use,  which  has  so  often  fought  the 
battles  of  impiety  and  proCtneness.      C. 


No.  -M6.]    Friday,  AugiM  1,  1713. 

ftaid  deceat,  quid  non ;  quo  virtiu,  quo  ftrat  error. 

Bar.  An  PttL  T.  303. 

What  fit,  what  not:  what  azoslleat,  or  ill. 


SrNCE  two  or  three  writers  of  comedy, 
who  are  living,  have  taken  their  farewell 
of  the  stage,  those  who  succeed  them,  find- 
ing themselves  incapable  of  rising  up  to 
their  wit,  humour,  and  good  sense,  have 
only  imitated  them  in  some  of  those  loose 
nnguarded  strokes,  in  which  they  complied 
with  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  more  vicious 
part  of  their  audience.  When  persons  of  a 
low  genius  attempt  this  kind  of  writing, 
they  know  no  difference  between  being 
merry  and  being  lewd,  It  is  with  an  eye 
to  some  of  these  degenerate  compositions 
that  I  have  written  the  following  discourse. 

Were  our  English  stage  but  half  so  vir- 
tuous as  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
Xre  should  quickly  see  the  influence  of  it  in 
the  behaviour  of  all  the  politer  part  of  man- 
kind. It  would  not  be  fashionable  to  ridi- 
cule religion;  or  its  professors;  the  man  of 
pleasure  would  not  be  the  complete  gentle- 
roan;  vanity  would  be  out  of  countenance; 
and  every  quality  which  is  ornamental  to 
human  nature  would  meet  with  that  esteem 
which  is  due  to  it 

If  the  English  stage  were  under  the  same 
regulations  the  Athenian  was  formerly,  it 
would  have  the  same  effect  that  had,  in  re- 
commending the  reUrion,  the  government, 
and  public  worship  of  its  country.  Were 
our  plays  subject  to  proper  inspections  and 
imitations,  we  might  not  only  pass  away 
several  of  our  vacant  hours  in  the  highest 
entertainments,  but  should  always  rise  from 
them  wiser  and  better  than  we  sat  down  to 
them. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things 
in  our  age,  that  the  lewdness  of  our  theatre 
ehould  be  so  much  complained  ot,  so  well 
exposed,  and  so  little  redressed.  It  is  to  be 
helped,  that  some  time  or  other  we  may  be 
at  leisure  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of 
the  theatre,  and  make  it  contribute  its 
assistance  to  the  advancement  of  morality, 
and  to  the  reformation  of  the  age.  As  mat- 
ters stand  at  present,  multitudes  are  shut 
out  from  this  noble  diversion,  by  reason  of 
those  abuses  and  corruptions  that  accom- 
pany it.  A  father  is  often  afraid  that  his 
daughter  should  be  rumed  by  those  enter- 
tainments, which  were  invented  for  the  ac- 
complishment and  refining  of  human  na- 
ture. The  Athenian  and  Roman  plays  were 
written  with  such  a  regard  to  uondity, 


that  Socrates  nied  to  fireqnent  the  one,  and 
Cicero  the  other. 

It  happened  once,  indeed,  that  Cato 
dropped  into  the  Roman  theatre  when  the 
Floralia  were  to  be  represented;  and  as,  in 
that  performance,  which  was  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious ceremony,  there  were  several  in- 
decent parts  to  be  acted,  the  pei^le  re- 
fused to  see  them  whilst  Cato  was  present. 
Martial,  on  -  this  hint,  made  the  followii^ 
epigram,  which  we  must  suppose  was  ap- 
plira  to  some  grave  friend  of  his,  that  bad 
been  accidentally  present  at  some  sock  en- 
tertainment: 

'  Noaie*  Jocoae  dulce  com  lacnim  Flora, 

Tmtoaqae  lams,  et  Ikentlniii  Ta%i, 

Cur  in  tbeatrmn,  Cato  KTef«,  veniatif 

An  idea  tantum  veneraa,  ut  eziieaT'        Efif.  X  L 

Why  doat  tboo  come,  ^reat  cenor  of  ttar  ac«. 
To  aee  Ibe  looae  diremoDp  of  the  •tagef 
With  awflil  countenanee,  and  brow  acvere. 
What  in  tin  name  ofgoodneaa  doat  thoa  ttati 
Bee  file  miat  crowd)  bow  fiddjr,  lewd,  and  vaia! 
Didst  tlMHt  come  in  bat  to  go  oat  again  t 

An  accident  cS  this  nature  might  happen 
once  in  an  age  among  the  Greeks  ana  Ro- 
mans; bat  they  were  too  wise  and  good  to 
let  the  constant  nightly  entertainment  be  of 
such  a  nature,  that  people  of  the  most  sense 
and  virtue  could  not  be  at  it  Whatever 
vices  are  represented  upon  the  sb^e,  they 
ought  to  be  so  marked  and  brahded  by  the 
poet,  as  not  to  appear  either  laudable  or 
amiable  in  the  person  who  is  tainted  with 
them.  But  if  we  look  into  the  English  come- 
dies above-mentioned,  we  wonld  think  they 
were  formed  upon  a  quite  contrary  maxim, 
and  that  this  rule,  though  it  held  good  upon 
the  heathen  sti^,  was  not  to  be  regarded 
in  christian  theatres.  There  is  another 
irule  likewise,  which  was  observed  by  au- 
thors of  antiquity;  and  which  these  modem 
geniuses  have  no  regard  to,  and  that  was, 
never  to  choose  an  improper  subject  for 
ridicule.  Now  a  subject  is  improper  few  ri- 
d^cide,  if  it  is  apt  to  stir  up  horror  and  com- 
miseration rather  than  laughter.  For  this 
reason,  we  do  not  find  any  comedy,  in  so 
polite  an  author  as  Terence,  raiseid  upon 
the  wlations  of  the  marriage-bed.  The 
falsehood  of  the  wife  or  hustend  has  given 
occasion  to  noble  tragedies;  but  a  Scipio 
and  Lelitts  would  have  looked  upon  incest 
or  murder  to  have  been  as  proper  sutnects 
for  comedy.  On  the  contrary,  cuckoldom 
is  the  basis  of  most  of  our  modem  plays. 
If  an  alderman  appears  upon  the  stage,  yoa 
may  be  sure  it  is  m  order  to  be  cuckolded. 
A  husband  that  is  a  little  grave  or  elderly, 
generally  meets  with  the  same  fitte.  Knights 
and  baronets,  country  'squires,  and  justices 
of  the  quorum,  come  up  to  town  for  no 
other  purpose.  I  have  seen  poor  Dogget 
cuckoldea  in  all  these  capacities.  In  short, 
our  English  writers  are  as  freqtjently  severe 
upon  this  innocent  unhappy  creature,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  a  cuckold,  as 
the  ancient  comic  writers  were  upon  an 
eating  parasite,  or  a  vain-glorious  soldier. 

At  tne  same  time  the  poet  so  ct<mift» 
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matters,  that  the  two  crimhutls  are  the  fa- 
vourites of  the  audience.  We  sit  still,  and 
■wish  well  to  them  through  the  whole  play, 
are  pleased  when  they  meet  with  proper 
oppoi-tunities,  and  out  of  humour  when  they 
are  disappointed.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the 
accomplished  gentleman  upcsi  the  English 
stage,  is  the  person  that  is  familiar  with 
other  men's  wives,  and  indiiFerent  to  his 
own;  as  the  fine  woman  is  generally  a  com- 
pomtion  of  sprightliness  and  falsehood.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  proceeds  from  bar- 
renness of  invention,  depravation  <d  man- 
ners, or  ignorance  of  mankind,  but  I  have 
often  wondered  that  our  ordinary  poets 
cannot  frame  to  themselves  the  idea  of  a 
fine  nian  who  is  not  a  whore-master,  or  a 
fine  woman  that  is  not  a  jilt. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  compiling 
a  system  of  ethicks  out  of  the  writings 
of  those  corrupt  poets  under  the  title  of 
Stage  Morality.  But  I  have  been  diverted 
from  this  thought  by  a  project  which  has 
been  executed  by  an  ingenious  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance.  He  has  composed,  it 
seems,  the  history  of  a  young  fellow  who 
has  taken  all  his  notions  of  the  world'from 
the  stage,  and  who  has  directed  himself  in 
every  circumstance  of  his  life  and  conver- 
sation, by  the  maxims  and  examples  of  the 
fine  gentlenian  in  English  comedies.  If  I 
can  prevail  upon  him  to  give  me  a  copy  of 
this  new-fashioned  novel,  I  will  bestow  on 
it  a  place  in  my  works,  and  question  not 
but  it  may  have  as  good  an  effect  upon  the 
drama  as  Don  Quixote  had  upon  romance. 

C. 


Na  44r.]    Saturday,  August  2, 1712. 

Ta«TDi>  ■vfifMVfliTi  riXfVTWtfr  pvwiv  rivMi. 

Loaf  exerdn,  my  frnnd,  iniiTM  Uw  mind ; 
And  what  we  onca  diilik'd  we  pletuing  flnd. 

These  is  not  a  common  saying  which 
has  a  better  turn  of  sense  in  it,  than  what 
we  often  hear  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar, 
that '  custom  is  a  second  nature. '  It  is  in- 
deed able  to  form  the  man  anew,  and  to 
give  him  inclinatioos  and  capacities  alto- 
gether different  from  those  he  was  bom 
with.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  History  of  Stafford- 
shire, tells  us  of  an  idiot  that,  chancing  to 
live  within  the  sound  of  a  clock,  and  always 
amusing  himself  with  counting  the  hour  of 
the  day  whenever  the  clock  struck,  the 
clock  bdng  spoiled  by  accident,  the  idiot 
continued  to  strike  and  count  the  hour 
without  the  help  of  it,  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  had  done  when  it  was  entire.  Though 
I  dare  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story, 
it  is  very  certain  that  custom  has  a  me- 
chanical effect  upon  the  body  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  a  very  extraordinary  influ- 
ence upon  the  mind. 

I  shaH  in  this  paper  consider  one  very' 
remarkable  effect  which  custom  has  upon 
baman  nature,  and  which,  if  rightly  ob- 
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served,  may  lead  as  into  very  osefbl  rales 
of  life.  What  I  shall  here  tale  notice  of  in 
custom,  is  its  wonderfiil  efficacy  in  making 
everv  tiling  pleasant  to  us.  A  person  who 
is  addicted  to  play  or  gaming,  though  he 
took  but  lltfle  delight  in  it  at  first,  by  de- 
grees contracts  so  strong  an  inclination  to- 
wards it,  and  gives  himself  up  so  entirely 
to  it,  that  it  seems  the  only  end  of  his  being. 
The  love  of  a  retired  or  busy  life  will  gro^f 
upon  a  nan  insensibly,  as  he  is  conversant 
in  the  one  or  the  other,  till  he  is  utterly 
unqualified  for  relishing  that  to  which  he 
has  been  for  some  time  disused.  Nay,  a 
man  may  smoke,  or  drink,  or  take  snuff, 
till  he  is  unable  to  pass  away  his  time  with- 
out it;  not  to  mention  how  our  delight  in 
any  particular  study,  art,  or  science,  rises 
and  improves,  in  projportion  tothe  applica- 
tion which  we  bestow  upon  it  Thus,  what 
was  at  first  an  exereise  becomes  at  length ' 
an  entertunment.  Our  employments  are 
changed  into  our  divermons.  The  mind 
grows  fond  of  those  acticms  she  is  accus- 
tomed to,  and  is  drawn  with  reluctancy 
from  those  patiis  in  which  she  has  been 
used  to  walk. 

Not  only  such  actions  as  were  at  first  in- 
different to  us,  but  even  such  as  are  painfU, 
will  by  custom  and  practice  become  plea- 
sant Kr  Francis  Bacon  observes,  in  his 
Natural  Philosophy,  that  our  taste  is  never 
pleased  better  than  with  those  thin^  which 
at  first  created  disgust  in  it  He  gives  par- 
ticular instances,  rf  claret,  coffee,  and  other 
liquors,  which  tiie  palate  seldom  approves 
upon  the  first  taste;  but,  when  it  hais  once 
got  a  relish  of  them,  generally  rettuns  it 
for  life.  The  mind  is  constituted  after  the 
same  manner,  and  after  having  habituated 
herself  to  any  particular  exereise  or  em- 
ployment, not  only  loses  her  first  averrion 
towards  it,  but  conceives  a  certain  fondness 
and  affection  for  it  I  have  heard  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  this  age  has  produced,* 
who  had  been  trained  up  in  all  the  polite 
studies  of  antiquity,  assure  me,  upon  his 
being  obliged  to  search  into  several  rcdls 
and  records,  that  notwithstanding  such  an 
emplojrment  was  at  first  very  dry  and  irk- 
some to  him,  he  at  last  todL  an  incredible 
pleasure  in  it,  and  preferred  it  even  to  the 
reading  of  Virgil  or  Cicera  The  reader 
will  observe,  that  I  have  not  here  consi- 
dered custom  as  it  makes  things  easy,  but 
as  it  renders  them  delightful;  and  though 
others  have  often  made  the  same  reflec- 
tions, it  is  possible  they  may  not  have 
drawn  those  uses  from  It,  with  which  I  in- 
tend to  fin  the  remaimng  part  of  this  paper. 
If  we  consider  attentively  this  property 
of  human  nature,  it  may  instruct  us  in  very 
fine  mondities.  In  the  first  place,  I  would 
have  no  man  discouraged  with  that  kind  of 
life,  or  series  of  action,  in  which  the  choice 
of  others  or  his  own  necessities  may  have 
engaged  him.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  very 
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disagreeable  to  biln  at  first;  but  use  and 
application  will  certainly  render  it  not  only 
less  painful,  but  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  recommend 
to  every  one  that  admirable  precept  which 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  given  to  his  dis- 
ciples, and  which  that  philosopher  must 
have  drawn  from  the  observation  I  have 
enlarged  upcm,  Ofiiimum  vU»  genu*  eU- 
irito,  nam  conrueludo  faciei  juconaianmum; 
•Pitch  upon  that  course  of  life  which  is  the 
most  excellent,  and  custom  will  render  it 
the  most  delightful. '  Men,  whose  circum- 
stances will  permit  them  to  choose  their 
own  way  of  life,  are  inexcusable  if  they  do 
not  pursue  that  which  their  judgment  tells 
tiiem  i»  the  most  laudable.  The  voice  of 
reason  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  bent 
of  any  present  inclination,  since,  by  the  rule 
above-mentioned,  inclination  will  at  length 
come  over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never 
force  reason  to  comply  with  inclination. 

In  the  third  place,  this  observation  may 
teach  the  most  sensual  and  irreligious  man 
to  overlook  those  hardships  and  difficulties 
which  are  apt  to  discourage  him  from  the 
prosecution  of  a  virtuous  life.  'The  gods,' 
said  He^od,  'have  placed  labour  before 
virtue:  the  way  to  her  is  at  first  rough  and 
difficult,  but  grows  more  smooth  and  easy 
the  farther  you  advance  in  it'  The  man 
who  proceeds  in  it  with  steacfiness  and  re- 
solution, will  in  a  little  tin\e  find  that '  her 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  that  all 
her  paths  are  peace.' 

To  enforce  this  connderation,  we  mav- 
farther  observe,  that  the  practice  of  reli- 
gion will  not  only  be  attended  with  that 
pleasure  which  naturally  accompanies  those 
actions  to  which  we  are  habituated,  but  with 
those  supernumerary  joys  of  heart  that  rise 
from  the  consciousness  of  such  a  pleasune, 
from  the  satisfaction  of  acting  up  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  and  from  the  pnApect  of 
a  happy  immortality. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from 
this  observation,  which  we  have  made  on 
the  mind  of  man,  to  take  particular  care, 
when  we  are  once  settled  in  a  re^lar  course 
of  life,  how  we  too  frec^uendy  indulge  our- 
selves in  any  the  most  innocent  diver^ons 
and  entertainments;  since  the  mind  may 
insenably  fall  off  from  the  relish  of  virtuous 
actions,  and,  by  degrees,  exchange  that 
pleasure  which  it  takes  in  the  performance 
of  its  duty,  for  delights  of  a  much  more  in- 
ferior and  unprofitable  nature. 

The  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  this 
remarkable  property  in  human  nature,  of 
being  delighted  with  those  actions  to  which 
It  is  accustomed,  is  to  show  how  absolutely 
necessary  it  is  for  us  to  gain  habits  of  vrrtue 
in  this  lite,  if  we  would  enioy  the  pleasures 
of  the  next.  The  state  of  bliss  we  call  hea- 
ven will  not  be  capable  of  affectine  those 
minds  which  are  not  thus  <|ualifiea  for  it; 
we  must,  in  this  world,  gam  a  relish  rf 
truth  and  virtue,  if  we  would  be  s^le  to 
xagtfi  that  knowledge  and  perfection,  which 


are  to  make  us  happy  in  the  next.  Th« 
seeds  of  those  spiritusu  joys  and  raptnres, 
which  are  to  rise  up  and  flourish  in  ttie  soul 
to  all  eternity,  must  be  planted  in  her  dur- 
ing this  her  present  state  of  probation.  In 
short,  heaven  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  only 
as  the  reward,  but  as  the  natural  efifect  ot 
a  religious  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  evil  spiri^ 
who,  by  long  custom,  have  contracted  in 
the  body  habits  dl  lust  and  sensuality,  ma- 
lice and  revenge,  and  aversion  to  every 
thing  that  is  good,  just,  or  laudable,  are 
naturally  seasoned  and  prepared  for  pain 
and  misery.  Their  torments  have  alr^dy 
taken  root  in  them;  they  cannot  be  happy 
when  divested  of  the  body,  unless  we  may 
suppose,  that  Providence  will  in  a  manner 
create  them  anew,  and  work  a  miracle  ui 
the  rectification  of  their  faculties.  They 
may,  indeed,  taste  a  kind  of  malignant 
pleasure  in  those  actions  to  which  they  a]<e 
accustomed,  whilst  in  tiiis  life;  but  when 
they  are  removed  from  all  those  objects 
which  are  here  apt  to  gratify  them,  they 
will  naturally  become  their  own  torment- 
ors, and  cherish  in  themselves  those  painfiil 
habits  of  mind  which  are  called,  in  scrip- 
ture phrase,  'the  worm  which  never  dies.' 
This  notion  of  heaven  and  hell  is  so  veiy 
conformable  to  the  light  of  nature,  that  it 
was  discovered  by  several  of  the  most  ex- 
alted heathens.  It  has  been  finely  improved 
by  miny  eminent  divines  of  the  last  age,  as 
in  particular  by  archbishop  Tillotson  and 
Dr.  Sherlock:  but  there  is  none  who  has 
raised  such  noble  speculations  upon  it  as 
Dr.  Scot,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Christian 
Life,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
rational  schemes  of  divinity  that  is  written 
in  our  tongue,  or  in  any  other.  That  excel- 
lent author  has  shown  how  every  particular 
custom  and  habit  <rf  virtue  will,  in  its  own 
nature,  produce  the  heaven,  or  a  state  of 
happiness,  in  him  who  shall  hereafter  prac- 
tise It:  as  on  the  contrary,  how  every  cus- 
tom or  habit  of  vice  will  be  the  natural 
hell  of  him  in  whom  it  subasts.  C 
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To  time  to  (nater  baaenen  you'll  prooeed. 
The  first  steps  towards  ill  are  very  care- 
fully to  be  avoided,  for  men  insensibly  go 
on  when  they  are  once  entered,  and  do  not 
keep  up  a  hvdy  abhorrence  of  the  least 
unworthiness.  There  is  a  certain  frivolous 
falsehood  that  people  indulge  themselves 
in,  which  ought  to  be  had  in  greater  detesta- 
tion than  it  commoily  meets  with.  What 
I  mean  is  a  neglect  of  promises  made  on 
small  and  indinerent  occasions,  such  as 
parties  of  pleasure,  entertainments,  and 
sometimes  meetings  out  of  curiosity,  in  men 
of  like  faculties,  to  be  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. There  are  many  causes  to  which  oae 
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may  assign  this  light  infidelity.  Jack  Sippet 
never  keeps  the  hour  he  has  appointed  to 
come  to  a  friend's  to  dinner;  out  he  is  an 
insignificant  fellow,  who  does  it  oat  cf 
•ranity.  He  could  never,  he  knows,  make 
any  figure  in  company,  but  by  giving  a  little 
^sturoance  at  his  entry,  and  therefore  takes 
care  to  drop  iq  when  he  thinks  you  are  just 
seated.  He  takes  his  place  alter  having 
discomposed  every  body,  and  desires  there 
may  be  no  ceremony;  then  does  he  begin  to 
call  himself  the  saddest  fellow,  in  disap- 
pointing so  many  places  as  he  was  invited 
to  elsewhere.  It  is  the  fop's  vanity  to  name 
houses  of  better  cheer,  and  to  acqutunt  you 
that  he  chose  yours  out  often  dinners  which 
he  was  obliged  to  be  at  that  day.  The  last 
time  I  had  the  fortune  to  eat  with  him,  he 
was  imagining  how  very  fat  he  should  have 
been  had  he  eaten  all  he  had  ever  been  in- 
vited to.  But  it  is  impertinent  to  dwell  upon 
the  manners  of  such  a  wretch  as  obUges  all 
whom  he  disappoints,  though  his  circum- 
stances constrain  them  to  be  civil  to  him. 
But  there  are  those  that  every  one  would 
be  glad  to  see,  who  fall  into  the  same  de- 
testable habit.  It  is  a  merciless  thing  that 
any  one  can  be  at  ease,  and  suppose  a  set 
of  people  who  have  a  kindness  JFor  him,  at 
that  moment  waiting  out  of  respect  to  him, 
and  refiinng  to  taste  their  food  or  conversa- 
tion, with  the  utmost  impatience.  One  of 
these  promisers  sometimes  shall  make  his 
excuses  for  not  coming  at  all,  so  late  that 
half  the  company  have  only  to  lament,  that 
they  have  neglected  matters  of  moment  to 
.  meet  him  whom  they  find  a  trifler.  They 
immeiliately  repent  of  the  value  they  had 
for  him;  and  such  treatment  repeated, 
makes  company  never  depend  upon  his 
promises  any  more;  so  that  he  often  comes 
at  the  middle  of  a  meal,  where  he  is  secretly 
slighted  by  the  persons  with  whom  he  eat^ 
and  cursed  by  the  servants,  whose  dinner 
is  delayed  by  his  prolonging  their  master's 
entertainment  It  is  wonderfiil  that  men 
guilty  this  way  could  never  have  observed, 
that  the  whiling  time,  and  gathering  to- 
gether, and  waitmg  a  little  before  dinner, 
IS  the  most  awkwardly  passed  away  of  any 
Wirt  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  If  they 
Sid  think  at  all,  they  would  reflect  ujjon 
their  guilt,  in  lengthening  such  a  suspension 
of  agreeable  life.  The  constant  offending 
this  way  has,  in  a  degree,  an  effect  upon 
the  honesty  of  his  mind  who  is  guilty  of  it, 
as  common  swearing  is  a  kind  of  habitual 
perjury:  it  makes  the  soul  unattentive  to 
what  an  oath  is,  even  while  it  utters  it  at 
the  lips.  Phocion  beholding  a  wordy  orator, 
while  he  was  making  a  magiuficent  speech 
to  the  people,  full  of  vain  promises;  '  Me- 
ihinks,^  siud  he,  •  I  am  now  fixing  my  eyes 
npon  a  cypress  tree;  it  has  all  the  pomp  and 
beauty  imaginable  in  its  branches,  leaves, 
and  height;  but  alas!  it  bears  no  fruit'_ 

Though  the  expectation  which  is  raised 
by  impertinent  promises  is  thus  barren, 
tiatir  confidence,  even  after  failure^  is  so 


great,  that  they  snbdst  by  still  promiang 
on.  I  have  heretofore  (Uscoursed  of  the  in- 
sig^nificant  har,  the  boaster,  and  the  castle- 
biulder,  and  treated  them  as  no  ill-design- 
ing men  (though  they  are  to  be  placed 
among  the  frivolous  false  ones,)  but  persons 
who  mil  into  that  way  purely  to  recommoid 
themselves  by  their  vivacities;  but  indeed  I 
cannot  let  heedless  promisers,  though  in 
the  most  minute  circumstances,  pass  with 
so  slight  a  censure.  If  a  man  should  take 
a  resolution  to  pay  only  sums  above  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  ana  yet  contract  with  dif- 
ferent people  debts  of  five  and  ten,  how 
lon^  can  we  suppose  he  will  keep  his  credit.* 
This  man  will  as  long  support  his  good 
name  in  buaness,  as  he  will  m  conversation, 
who  without  difficulty  makes  assignaticms 
which  he  is  indifferent  whether  he  keeps 
or  not. 

I  am  the  mtfre  severe  upon  this  vice,  be- 
cause I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a 
very  great  criminal  myself.  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  and  all  m_y  other  friends  who  are 
scrupulous  to  promises  ct  the  meanest  con- 
sideration imaginable,  from  a  habit  of  vir- 
tue that  way,  have  often  upbraided  me  with 
it  I  take  shame  upon  myself  for  this  crime, 
and  more  particularly  for  the  greatest  I 
ever  committed  of  the  sort,  that  when  as 
agreeable  a  company  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  as  ever  were  got  togeUier,  and  I  for- 
sooth, Mr.  Spectator,  to  be  of  the  party 
with  women  of  merit,  Uke  a  booby  as  I  was, 
mistook  the  time  of  meeting,  and  came  the 
night  following.  I  wish  every  fool  who  is 
negligent  in  this  kind,  may  have  as  great  a 
loss  as  I  had  in  this;  for  the  same  company 
will  never  meet  more,  but  are  dispersed 
into  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  am 
left  under  the  compunction  that  I  deserve, 
in  so  many  different  places  to  be  called  a 
trifler. 

This  fault  is  sometimes  to  be  accounted 
for,  when  desirable  people  are  fearful  <rf 
appearing  precise  and  reserved  by  denials; 
but  they  will  find  the  apprehension  of  that 
imputation  will  betray  uiem  into  a  chil(Ush 
impiotence  of  mind,  and  make  them  pro- 
mise all  who  are  so  kind  to  ask  it  of  them. 
This  le^ds  such  soft  creatures  into  the  mis- 
fortune of  seeming  to  return  overtures  of 
good-will  with  ingratitude.  The  first  steps 
in  the  breach  of  a  man's  integrity  are  much 
more  important  than  men  are  aware  ot 
The  man  who  scruples  not  breaking  his 
word  in  little  things,  would  not  suffer  m  his 
own  conscience  so  great  pain  for  failures  of 
consequence,  as  he  who  thinks  every  littie 
offence  agmnst  truth  and  justice  a  disparage- 
ment We  should  not  make  any  thing  we 
ourselves  disapprove  habitual  to  us,  if  we 
would  be  sure  of  our  integrity. 

I  remember  a  falsehood  of  the  trivial 
sort,  though  not  in  relation  to  assignations, 
that  exp<»cd  a  man  to  a  veiy  uneasy  ad- 
venture. Will  Trap  and  Jack  Stint  were 
chamber-fellows  in  the  Inner-Temple  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  They  coe  night  sat 
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in  the  pit  together  at «  comedy,  where  they 
both  observed  and  liked  the  same  young 
woman  in  the  boxes.  Their  kindness  for 
her  entered  both  hearts  deeper  than  they 
imagined.  Stint  had  a  good  faculty  in  writ* 
in^  letters  of  lore,  and  made  his  address 
pnvatdy  that  way;  while  Trap  proceeded 
in  the  ordinary  course,  by  money  and  her 
Wiuting-maid.  The  ladyjjave  them  both 
encouragement,  received  Trap  into  the  ut* 
most  favour,  answering  at  the  same  time 
Stint's  letters,  and  giving  him  appointments 
at  third  places.  Trap  began  to  suspect  the 
epistolary  correspondence  ct  his  friend,  ami 
discovered  also  that  Stint  opened  all  his  let- 
ters which  came  to  their  common  lodginggs, 
in  order  to  form  his  own  assignations.  After 
muc)i  anxiety  and  restlessness.  Trap  came 
to  a  resolutioti,  which  he  thought  would 
break  off  their  commerce  with  one  another 
without  any  hazardous  explanation.  He 
therefore  writ  a  letter  in  a  feigned  iMnd  to 
Mr.  Trap  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple. 
Stint,  according  to  custom,  seized  and 
opened  it,  and  was  not  a  litde  surprised  to 
find  the  inside  directed  to  himsdf,  when, 
with  great  perturbation  of  spirit,  he  read 
as  follows: 

•Mr.  Stiht,— You  have  gtdned  a  slight 
satisfaction  at  the  expense  of  doing  a  very 
heinous  crime.  At  the  price  of  a  foithful 
friend  you  have  obt^ed  an  inconstant  mis- 
tress. I  rejdce  in  this  expedient  I  have 
thought  of  to  break  my  mind  to  you,  and 
tell  you,  you  are  a  base  fellow,  bv  a  means 
which  does  not  expose  you  to  tne  aiiVtmt 
except  you  deserve  it.  I  know,  sir,  as 
crimmal  as  you  are,  you  have  still  shame 
enough  to  avenge  yourself  against  the  hardi- 
ness of  any  one  that  should  publicly  tell 
you  of  it  I  therefore,  who  have  received 
80  many  secret  hurts  from  you,  shall  take 
satisfaction  with  safety  to  myself.  I  call 
Tou  base,  and  you  must  bear  it,  or  acknow- 
ledge it;  I  triumph  over  you  that  you  can- 
not come  at  me;  nor  do  I  think  if  disho- 
nourable to  come  in  armour  to  assault  him, 
who  was  in  ambuscade  wheh  he  wounded 
me. 

'What  need  more  be  sud  to  convince 
voa  of  being  guilty  of  the  basest  practice 
imaginable,  than  tnat  it  is  such  as  has  made 
you  liable  to  be  treated>fter  this  manner, 
while  you  yourself  cannot  in  your  own  con- 
science but  allow  the  justice  of  the  npbraid- 
ings  of  your  injured  friend, 
T.  'RALPH  TRAP.' 
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A  book  tlH  ctaoiten  mitron  mtf  petnn. 

When  I  reflect  upon  my  labours  for  the 
public,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  part  ol 
the  spedes,  of  which  I  profess  mystdf  a 

friend  and  guardian,  is  sometimes  treated  u>  m^  •■»«».  u>«^uuuu  wumcu  uic  i^c  iia« 
with  severity;  that  is,  there  are  in  my  writ^  I  prMJuced,  on  her  kneeih  helping  on  an  old 


ings  many  descrtptiOM  giren  of  ill  persoo^ 
and  not  any  direct  encomium  made  at  those 
who  are  good.  When  I  was  convinced  of 
this  error,  I  could  not  but  immediately  call 
to  mind  several  of  tlie  &ir  sex  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, whose  characters  deserve  to  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  writings  which 
will  long  outlive  mine.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  a  reaton  why  I  should  not  give  them 
their  ^ace  in  my  diurnal  as  long  as  it  will 
lasL  For  the  service  therec^  of  my  female 
readers,  I  shall  sii^le  cnt  some  characters 
of  maids,  wives,  and  widows  which  deserve 
the  imitatiaD  of  the  sex.  She  who  shall 
ItaA  this  small  illustrious  number  cf  he- 
roines shall  be  the  amiable  Fidelia. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  particular  parts 
oi  her  character,  it  is  necessary  to  preface, 
that  she  is  the  only  child  ot  a  aecrepMl 
father,  whose  life  is  Dound  up  in  hers.  Ttiis 
gentleman  has  used  Fidelia  from  her  cradle 
with  all  the  tenderness  imaginable,  and  has 
viewed  her  growing  jierfectiaDs  with  the 
partiality  of  a  parent,  that  soon  thoiu^t 
her  accomplished  above  the  children  atall 
oUkcr  men,  but  never  thought  she  was  come 
to  the  utmost  improvement  of  which  she 
herself  was  capable.  This  fondness  has  had 
very  happy  effects  imon  his  own  happiness; 
for  she  reads,  she  oances,  she  sings,  uses 
her  spinet  and  lute  to  the  utmost  pemction; 
and  tne  lady's  use  of  all  these  excellences 
is  to  divert  the  old  man  in  his  easy  chair, 
when  he  is  oat  of  the  pangs  oi  a  chrorical 
distemper.  Fidelia  is  now  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  her  age;  but  the  application 
of  many  lovers,  her  vigorous  time  of  life, 
her  ouick  sense  of  all  that  is  truly  gallant 
and  elegant  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pkntifid 
fortune,  are  not  able  to  draw  her  irom  the 
side  of  her  good  dd  father.  Certain  it  is, 
that  there  is  no  kind  <^  aiiection  so  pure 
and  angelic  as  that  of  a  father  to  a  daughter. 
He  behdds  her  both  with  and  without  re- 
gsu^  to  her  sex.  In  love  to  our  wives  there 
is  desire,  to  our  sons  there  is  ambiticn;  but 
in  that  to  our  daughters,  there  is  something 
which  there  are  no  words  to  express.  Her 
life  is  deugned  wholly  domestic,  and  the  is 
so  ready  a  friend  and  onnpanioD,  that  every 
thing  that  passes  about  a  man  is  accom- 
paiued  with  the  idea  of  her  presence.  Her 
sex  also  is  naturally  so  much  exposed  to 
haaard,  both  as  to  fortune  and  innocence, 
that  there  is  perhaps  a  new  cause  of  fond- 
ness arinag  from  that  consideration  alsa 
None  bat  fathers  can  have  a  true  sense  of 
these  sort  of  pleasures  and  sensations;  but 
my  familiarity  with  the  father  of  Fiddiay 
makes  me  let  drop  the  words  which  I  have 
heard  Um  speak,  and  observe  upon  his 
tandemess  towards  her. 

Fidelia,  on  her  part,  as  I  was  Keing  to  say, 
as  accomplished  as  she  is,  with  ner  beau^, 
wit,  lur,  and  mien,  employs  her  whole 
time  in  care  and  attendance'  upon  her  hf 
ther.  How  have  I  been  charmed  to  aee  <»e 
of  the  most  beautifiil  women  the  i^e  has 
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man's  slipper!  Her  fiUal  regard  to  him  is 
vhat  she  malces  her  diveraon,  her  busi- 
ness, and  her  glorf .  When  she  was  asleed 
by  a  friend  of  her  deceased  mother  to  ad- 
mit of  the  courtship  of  her  son,  she  answer- 
ed that  she  had  a  great  respect  and  g^rati- 
tude  to  her  for  the  overturein  behalf  oiF  one 
so  dear  to  her,  but  that  dnrinK  her  father's 
life  she  would  admit  into  her  heart  no  value 
for  any  thing  that  should  interfere  with  her 
endeavour  to  make  his  remains  of  life  as 
happy  and  easy  as  could  be  expected  in  his 
circumstances.  The  lady  admonished  her 
of  the  prime  of  life  witn  a  smile;  which 
Fidelia  answered  with  a  frankness  that  al- 
ways attends unfdgned virtue:  'It  is  true, 
madam,  there  are  to  be  sure  very  great 
satisfactions  to  be  expected  in  the  com- 
merce of  a  man  of  honour  whan  one  tender- 
ly loves;  but  I  find  so  much  satisfaction,  in 
the  refiection,  how  much  I  miti^te  a  good 
man's  pains,  whose  welfare  depends  upon 
my  asndnity  about  him,  that  I  willingly  ex- 
clude the  loose  ^tifications  of  passion  for 
the  9(^  reflections  of  duty.  I  know  not 
whether  any  man's  wife  would  be  allowed, 
and  ^what  I  still  more  fear)  I  know  not 
whetner  I,  a  wife,  shoald  be  willing  to  be  so 
officious  as  I  am  at  present  about  my  pa- 
rent.' Thehappy  father  has  her  declaration 
that  she  will  not  marry  during  his  life,  and 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  resolution  not 
uneasy  to  her.  Were  one  to  paint  filial  affec- 
tion in  its  utmost  beauty,  he  could  not  have 
a  more  lively  idea  of  it  than  in  beholdine 
Fidelia  serving  her  father  at  his  hours  of 
ri»ng,  meals,  and  rest 

When  the  g^eral  crowd  of  female  youth 
are  consulting  th«r  glasses,  preparing,  for 
balls,  aasemUies,  or  plays;  for  a  young 
lady,  who. could  be  regarded  among  the 
foremast  in  those  places,  either  for  her  per- 
son, wit,  fortune,  or  conversation,  and  yet 
contemn  all  these  entertainments,  to  sweet- 
en the  heavy  hours  of  a  decrepid  parent,  is 
a  resignation  truly  heroic.  Fidelia  performs 
the  duty  of  a  nurse  with  all  the  bmuty  of  a 
bride;  nor  does  she  neglect  her  person,  be- 
cause of  her  attendance  on  him,  when  he 
is  too  ill  to  receive  company,  to  whom  she 
nxf  make  an  appearance. 

Fidelia,  who  gives  him  up  her  youth, 
does  not  tiiink  it  any  great  sacrifice  to  add 
to  it  the  spmling  of  ner  dress.  Her  care 
and  exactness  in  her  habit  convince  her  &- 
ther  of  the  alacrity  of  her  mind;  and  she 
has  of  all  women  the  best  foundation  for 
affecting  the  praise  of  a  seeming  negligence. 
What  adds  to  the  entertainmoit  of  the 
good  old  man  is,  that  Fidelia,  where  moit 
and  fortune  cannot  be  overlooked  by  episto- 
lary lovers,  reads  over  the  accounts  <n  her 
conquests,  plays  on  her  spinet  tiie  gayest 
airs  (and  while  she  is  doing  so  yoa  would 
think  her  formed  cailr  for  gallantry)  to  in- 
timate to  him  the  pleasures  she  desjHses 
fcr  his  sake. 

Those  who  think  themselves  the  pattern 
of  good-bree^ns  and  gallantry  would  b* 


astonished  to  hear  that,  in  those  intervals 
when  the  old  gentleman  is  at  ease,  and  can 
bear  company,  there  are  at  his  house,  in 
the  most  regular  order,  assemblies  of  peo- 
ple of  the  highest  merit;  where  there  is 
conversation  without  mention  of  the  faults 
cf  the  absent,  benevolence  between  men 
and  women  without  pas^on,  and  the  high- 
est subjects  of  morality  treated  of  as  natural 
and  accidental  discourse;  all  which  is  owing 
to  the  genius  of  Fidelia;  who  at  once 
makes  her  father's  way  to  another  world 
easy,  and  herself  capable  of  being  an  ho- 
nour to  bis  name  in  this. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,^!  was  the  other  day 
at  the  Bear-garden,  in  hopes  to  have  seen 
your  short  face:  but  not  being  so  fortunate, 
t  must  tell  you,  by  way  of  letter,  that  there 
is  a  mystery  among  tne  gladiators  which 
has  escaped  your  spectatorial  penetration. 
For,  being  in  a  box  at  an  ale-house  near 
that  renowned  seat  of  honour  ^ve-men- 
tioned,  I  overheard  two  masters  of  the 
science  agreeing  to  quarrel  on  the  next  op- 
portunity. This  was  to  happen  in  a.  com- 
pany of  a  set  of  the  fraternity  of  basket- 
hilts,  who  we're  to  meet  that  evening. 
When  tiiis  was'  settled,  one  asked  the 
other,  "Will  you  give  duts  or  receive?" 
The  other  answered,  "  Receive."  It  was 
replied,  "Are  you  a  passionate  man?" 
"No,  provided  you  cut  no  more  nor  no 
deeper  than  we  agree."  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  acquaint  yon  with  this,  that  the 
people  may  not  pay  their  money  for  fight- 
ing, and  be  cheated.  Your  humble  ser- 
vant, SCABBARD  RUSTY.' 

T. 


Na  450.]     Wednetday,  Augtut  6, 1713. 

Qo«rtnd«  pecunU  primum, 
Vlttai pa«t niuninoa.  Btr.  Bf.i.Vib.XSt. 

.———Oct  money,  moaer  still; 
And  tken  MTirtM  follow,  iftbe  wilL— Ap«. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^All  men  through 
different  paths,  make  at  the  same  common 
thing,  money:  and  it  is  to  her  we  owe  the 
politician,  the  merchant,  and  the  lawyer; 
nay,  to  be  free  with  you,  I  believe  to  that 
also  we  are  beholden  for  our  Spectator.  I 
am  apt  to  think,  that  could  we  look  into 
our  own  hearts,  we  should  see  money  en- 
graved in  them  in  more  lively  and  moving 
characters  than  sel^preservation;  tor  who 
can  reflect  upon  the  merchant  hoisting  sail 
in  a  doubtfiil  pursuit  of  her,  and  all  man- 
kind sacrificing  their  quiet  to  her,  but  must 
percMve  that  tne  characters  ot  self-preser 
vation  (which  were  doubtless  originally  the 
brightest)  are  sullied,  if  not  wholly  defaced; 
and  that  those  of  money  (which  at  first 
was  only  valuable  as  a  mean  to  security) 
are  of  late  so  brightened,  that  the  charac- 
ters of  aelf-preserration,  like  a  less  light 
set  by  a  greater,  are  becmne  almost  imper- 
ceptible? Thus  has  money  got  the  upper- 
hand  of  what  all  mankind  formerly  thoii^t 
moitdear,  vis.  secntitysandl  widxIccoM 
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say  she  had  here  put  a  stop  to  her  'victo- 
ries; but,  alas!  common  honesty  fell  a  sa- 
crifice to  her.  This  is  the  way  scholastic 
men  talk  of  the  greatest  good  in  the  world: 
but  I,  a  tradesman,  shallgive  you  another 
account  of  this  matter  in  the  plain  narra- 
tive of  my  own  life.  I  think  it  proper,  in 
the  first  place,  to  acquaint  mv  r«iders, 
that  since  my  setting  oa\  in  the  world, 
which  was  in  the  year  1660, 1  never  wanted 
money,  having  begun  with  an  indifferent 
good  stock  in  the  tobacco-trade,  to  which  I 
was  bred;  and  by  the  continual  successes  it 
has  pleased  Providence  to  bless  my  endea- 
vours with,  I  am  at  last  arrived  at  what 
thev  call  a  plum.  To  uphold  my  discourse 
in  the  manner  of  your  wits  or  philosophers, 
by  speaking  fine  things,  or  drawing  infer- 
ences, as  they  pretenoU  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  I  account  it  vain;  having  never 
found  any  thing  in  the  writines  of  such  men, 
that  did  not  savoor  more  of  the  invention 
of  the  brain,  or  what  is  styled  8i>eculation, 
than  rf  sound  judgment  or  profitable  ob- 
servation. I  will  readily  grant  indeed,  that 
there  is  what  the  wits  call  natural  in  their 
talk;  which  is  the  utmost  those  curious.au- 
thors  can  assume  to  themselves,  and  is  in- 
deed all  they  endeavour  at,  for  they  are  but 
lamentable  teachers.  And  what,  I  pray,  is 
natural?  That  which  is  pleasing  and  easy. 
—And  what  are  pleasing  and  easy?  For- 
sooth, a  new  thought,  or  conceit  dressed  up 
in  smooth  quaint  language,  to  make  you 
smile  and  wag  your  head,  as  being  what 
you  never  imagined  before,  and  yet  wonder 
why  vou  had  not;  mere  frothy  amusements, 
fit  only  for  boys  or  ally  women  to  be  caught 
■with. 

'  It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  instruct 
my  readers  m  the  method  of  acquiring 
riches;  that  may  be  the  work  of  another 
essay;  but  to  exhibit  the  real  and  soKd  ad- 
vanU^es  I  have  found  by  them  in  my  long 
and  manifold  experience;  nor  yet  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  so  worthy  and  valuable  a  bless- 
ing, (for  who  does  not  know  or  imagine  the 
comforts  of  being  warm  or  living  at  ease,  and 
that  power  and  pre-eminence  are  their  in- 
separable attendants?)  but  only  to  instance 
the  great  supports  they  ailbrd  us  under  the 
severest  calamities  ana  misfortune;  to  show 
that  the  love  of  them  is  a  special  antidote 
agunst  immorality  and  vice;  and  that  die 
same  does  likewise  natorally  dispose  men 
to  actions  of  piety  and  devotion.  AH  which 
I  can  make  out  by  my  own  experience, 
who  think  myself  no  ways  particular  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  nor  better  nor  worse 
by  nature  than  generally  other  men  are. 

'In  the  year  1665,  when  the  sickness 
was,  I  lost  by  it  my  wife  and  two  children, 
which  were  all  my  stock.  Probably  I  might 
have  had  more,  considering  I  was  mamed 
between  foar  and  five  years;  but  finding  her 
to  be  ai  teeming  woman,  I  was  carefiil,  as 
having  then  little  above  a  brace  of  thou- 
sand pounds  to  carry  on  my  trade  and  main- 
tain a  family  with.  I  loved  them  as  usually 


men  do  their  wives  and  children,  and  there* 
fore  could  not  resist  the  first  impulses  of 
nMnre  on  so  wounding  a  loss;  but  1  quickly 
roused  myself,  and  found  means  to  alle- 
viate,  and  at  last  conquer,  my  affliction,  by 
reflecting  how  that  she  ana  her  children 
having  been  no  great  expense  to  me,  the 
best  part  of  her  fortune  was  still  left;  that 
my  charge  being  reduced  to  myself,  a  jour- 
neyman, and  a  maid,  I  might  live  feu- 
cheaper  than  before;  aitA  that  being  now  a 
childless  widower,  I  might  perhaps  marry 
a  no  less  deserving  woman,  and  with  a 
much  better  fortune  than  she  brought, 
which  was  but  800/.  And,  to  convince  my 
readers  that  such  considerations  as  these 
were  proper  and  apt  to  produce  such  an 
affect,  I  remember  it  was  the  constant  ob- 
servation at  that  deplorable  time,  when  so 
many  hundreds  were  swept  away  daily, 
that  the  rich  ever  bore  the  loss  of  thdr  &- 
milies  andrelations  far  better  than  the  poor; 
the  latter  having  litUe  or  nothing  before- 
hand, and  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
placed  the  whole  comfort  and  satisSactioo 
of  their  lives  in  their  wives  and  children, 
and  were  therefore  inconsolable. 

'  The  fyiowing  year  happened  the  fire: 
at  which  time,  by  good  providence,  it  was 
my  fortune  to  have  converted  the  greatest 
part  of  my  effects  into  ready  money,  on  the 
prospect  of  an  extraordinary  advantage 
which  I  was  preparing  to  lay  hold  on.  This 
calamity  was  very  terrible  and  astonishing, 
the  fury  of  the  flames  being  such,  that 
whole  streets,  at  several  distant  places, 
were  destroyed  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
so  that  (as  it  is  well  known)  almost  all  our 
citizens  were  burnt  out  of  what  they  had. 
But  what  (Ud  I  then  do?  I  did  not  stand 

rizing  on  the  ruins  of  our  noble  metropolis; 
did  not  shake  my  heada  wring  my  hands, 
sigh  and  shed  tears;  I  conndcred  with  my- 
self what  could  this  avail;  I  fell  a  ploddbig 
what  advantages  might  be  made  of  the 
ready  cash  I  had;  and  immediately  be- 
thought myself  that  wonderful  pennyworths 
might  be  bcxight  of  the  goods  that  were 
saved  out  al  the  fire.  In  snort,  with  about 
2000/.  and  a  httie  credit,  I  bouriit  as  much 
tobacco  as  raised  my  estate  to  tiie  value  of 
10,000/.  I  then  "looked  on  the  ashes  of  our 
city,  and  the  misery  of  its  late  inhabitants, 
as  an  effect  of  the  just  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion of  heaven  towards  a  sinful  and  porrenr 
people." 

'  After  this  I  married  again;  and  that 
wife  dying,  I  took  another;  but  both  proved 
to  be  idle  bagg^^es:  the  first  ^ve  me  m 
great  deal  o[  plague  and  vexation  by  her 
extravagances,  and  1  became  one  m  the 
by- words  of  the-city.  I  knew  it  would  be  to 
no  manner  of  puipose  to  go  about  to  curb 
thefonciesandinclmationsra  women,  which 
fly  oat  the  more  kr  being  restrained;  bat 
what  I  could  I  did;  I  watched  her  nar- 
rowly, and  by  good  luck  found  her  in  the 
embrace*  (for  which  I  had  two  witnesses 
with  me)  of  a  wealthy  spaxk  o£  the  cooit- 
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end  (rf  the  town;  of  whom  I  recovered 
15,000/1.  which  made  me  amends  for  what 
she  had  idly  squandered,  and  put  a  silence 
to  all  my  neighbours,  taking  off  my  re- 
proach by  the  gain  they  saw  I  had  by  it. 
The  last  died  about  two  years  after  I  roar- 
lied  her,  in  labour  of  tiiree  children.  I 
conjecture  they  were  begot  by  a  country 
kinsman  of  hers,  whom,  at  her  recommen- 
datimi,  I  took  into  my  family,  and  gave 
wages  to  as  a  journeyman.  What  this  crea- 
ture expended  in  delicacies  and  high  diet 
with  her  kinsman  (as  well  as  I  could  com- 
pute bv  the  poulterer's,  fishmonger's,  and 
grocer*s  bills,)  amounted  in  the  said  two 
y^rs  to  one  hundred  eighty-six  pounds  four 
shillings  and  five-pence  hall-penny.  The  fine 
apparel,  bracelets,  lockets,  and  treats.  Sec 
of  the  other,  'according  to  the  best  calcula- 
tion, came,  in  three  years  and  about  three 
quarters,  to  seven  hundred-forty  four  pounds 
seven  shillings  and  nine  pence.  After  this 
I  resolved  never  to  many  more,  and  found 
I  had  been  a  gainer  by  my  marriages,  and 
the  damages  granted  me  for  the  abuses  of 
my  bed  (all  charges  deducted)  eight  thou- 
suid  three  hundred  pounds,  within  a  trifle. 
'  I  come  now  to  show  the  good  effects  of 
the  love  of  money  on  the  lives  of  men,  to- 
wards rendering  them  honest,  sober,  and 
reli^ous.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  had 
a  mind  to  make  the  best  (rf'  my  wits,  and 
ever-reached  a  country  chap  in  a  parcel  of 
unsound  goods;  to  whom,  upcm  his  upbraid- 
ing, and  threatening  to  expose  me  for  it,  I 
returned  the  equivalent  of  his  loss;  and 
upon  his  good  advice,  wherein  he  clearly 
demonstrated  the  folly  of  such  artifices, 
which  can  never  end  but  in  shame,  and  the 
ruin  of  all  correspondence,  I  never  after 
transgressed.  Can  your  courtiers,  who  take 
brib^  or  your  lawyers  or  physicians  in 
their  practice,  or  even  the  divines  who 
intermeddle  in  worldly  affairs,  boast  of 
making  but  one  slip  in  their  lives,  and  of 
such  a  thorough  and  lasting  reformation? 
Since  my  conung  into  the  world  I  do  not 
remember  1  was  ever  overtaken  in  drink, 
save  nine  times,  once  at  the  christening  of 
my  first  child,  thrice  at  our  city  feasts,  and 
five  times  at  driving  .of  bargaus.  My  re- 
formation I  can  attribute  to  nothing  so 
much  as  the  love  and  esleem  of  money,  for 
I  found  myself  to  be  extravagant  in  my 
drink,  and  apt  to  turn  projector,  and  make 
rash  bargains.  As  for  women,  I  never 
knew  any  except  my  wives:  for  my  reader 
must  kitow,  and  it  is  what  he  may  confide 
in  as  an  excellent  redpe,  that  the  love  of 
busness  and  money  is  the  greatest  mortifier 
of  inordinate  desires  imet^nable,  as  em- 
ploying the  mind  continually  in  the  carefiil 
overaght  of  what  one  has  in  the  eager  quest 
after  more,  in  lodting  after  the  ne^igoices 
and  deceits  of  servants,  in  the  due  entering 
and  stating  of  accounts,  in  hunting  after 
chaps,  and  in  the  exact  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  markets;  which  things  whoever 
tfaoroi^hly  attends  to^  will  find  enough  and 


enough  to  employ  his  thoughts  on  every 
moment  of  the  day;  so  that  I  cannot  call  to 
mind,  that  in  all  the  time  I  was  a.  husband, 
which,  off  and  on,  was  above  twelve  years, 
I  ever  once  thought  of  my  wives  but  in  bed. 
And,  lastiy,  for  religion,  I  have  ever  been 
a  constant  churchman,  both  forenoons  and 
afternoons  on  Spadays,  never  forgetting  to 
be  thankful  for  any  gain  or  advant^e  I  had 
had  that  day;  and  on  Saturday  nights,  upon 
casting  up  my  accounts,  I  always  was 
grateml  for  the  sum  of  my  week's  profits, 
and  at  Christmas  for  that  of  the  whole 
year.  It  Is  true,  perhaps,  that  my  devo- 
tion has  not  been  the  most  fervent;  which, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  even- 
ness and  sedateness  of  my  temper,  which 
never  would  admit  of  any  impetuosities  of 
any  sort:  and  I  can  remember,  that  in  my 
youth  and  prime  of  manhood,  when  my 
uood  ran  brisker,  I  took  greater  pleasure 
in  religious  exercises  than  at  present,  or 
many  years  past,  and  that  my  devotion 
sensibly  declined  as  age,  which  is  dull  and 
unwieldy,  came  upon  me. 

'  I  have,  I  hope,  here  proved,  that  the 
love  of  money  prevents  all  immorality  and 
^ce;  which  if  you  will  not  allow,  you 
must,  that  the  pursuit  of  it  obliges  men  to 
the  same  kind  of  life  as  they  would  follow 
if  they  were  really  virtuous;  which  is  all  I 
have  to  say  at  present,  only  reconmiending 
to  you,  that  you  would  think  of  it,  and  turn 
ready  wit  into  ready  money  as  fast  as  you 
can.    I  conclude,  your  servant, 

T.  «EPHRAIM  WEED.' 


No.  451.]     Thurtday,  Augtut  7,  1712. 

Jna  iSTiit  apertam 

'  InrabiamcKpit  TertiJocui,etperhonefta( 

Ire  minaz  impune  domoa 

Air.  Ep.!.  Lib.  S.  148. 

-Timea  oonrnpt,  aad  natare  ill  incUn'd, 


Fradae'd  Uw  point  that  left  tlie  atiiif  beliind: 
Till.  Mend  with  friend,  and  fkmiliea  at  atrife. 
Triumphant  malice  rag'd  through  private  lie.— iVgM 

There  is  nothing  so  scandalous  to  a  go- 
vernment, and  detestable  in  the  eyes  d  all 
good  men,  as  defamatory  papers  and  pam- 
phlets; but  at  the  same  time  there  u  no- 
thing so  difficult  to  tame  as  a  satirical 
author.  An  angry  writer  who  cannot  ap- 
pear in  print,  nabu^y  vents  his  spleen  m 
libels  and  lampoons.  A  gay  old  woman, 
says  the  fable,  seeing  all  her  wrinkles  re- 
presented in  a  lar^  looking-glass,  threw 
It  upon  the  ground  m  a  passion,  and  broke 
it  in  a  thousand  jneces;  but  as  she  was 
afterwards  siu^evmg  the  fragments  with  a 
spiteful  kind  of  pleasure,  she  could  not  fot>- 
bear  uttering  herself  in  the  following  soli- 
loquy: '  What  have  I  got  by  this  revengeful 
blow  of  mine?  I  have  only  multiplied  my 
deformity,  and  see  a  hundred  ugly  &ces, 
where  before  I  saw  but  one.' 

It  has  been  proposed,  to  oblige  every 
person  that  writes  a  book,  or  a  paper,  to 
swear  himself  the  author  of  it,  and  enter 
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down  in  a  public  register  his  name  and 
place  of  abode. 

This  indeed  would  have  effectually  sup- 
preMed  all  printed  scandal,  which  generally 
appears  under  borrowed  names,  or  under 
none  at  all.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such 
an  expedient  would  not  only  destroy  ican- 
dtl,  txit  learning.  It  would  operate  pro- 
miscuously, and  root  up  the  com  and  tares 
tocether.  Not  to  mention  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  piety,  which  have 
proceeded  from  anonymous  authors,  who 
nave  made  it  their  merit  to  convey  to  us  so 
great  a  charity  in  secret;  there  are  few 
works  of  genius  that  come  out  at  first  with 
the  author's  name.  The  writer  generally 
makes  a  trial  of  them  in  the  world  before 
he  owns  them;  and,  1  believe,  very  few, 
who  are  capable  of  writing,  would  set  pen 
to  paper,  if  they  knew  neforehand  that 
they  must  not  publish  their  productions 
bnt  on  such  coniutions.  For  my  own  part, 
I  must  declare,  the  papers  I  present  the 
public  are  like  fury  favours,  which  shall 
last  no  Icmger  than  while  the  author  is  con- 
cealed. 

That  which  makes  it  particolarly  dif- 
ficult to  restrain  these  sons  of  caltminy  and 
defamation  is,  that  all  ades  are  equally 
puilty  of  it,  and  that  every  cfirty  scnbbler 
IS  countenaiiced  by  great  names,  whose  in- 
terests he  propagates  by  such  vile  and 
infamous  methods.  I  have  never  yet  heard 
of  a  ministrv  who  have  inflicted  an  exem- 
plary punishment  on  an  author  that  has 
Boppoited  their  cause  with  falsehood  and 
scandal,  and  treated,  in  a  most  cruel  man- 
ner, the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
looked  upon  as  their  rivals  and  antaKonists. 
Would  a  government  set  an  everiasting 
mark  of  their  displeasure  upon  one  of  those 
infamous  writers,  who  makes  his  court  to 
^em  by  tearing  to  pieces  the  reputation 
<^  a  competitor,  we  should  (quickly  see  an 
end  put  to  this  race  <if  vermin,  that  are  a 
scandal  to  government,  and  a  reproach  to 
human  nature.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
make  a  minister  of  state  shine  in  historv, 
and  would  fill  all  mankind  with  a  just  ab- 
horrence of  persons  who  should  treat  him 
nnworthily,  and  employ  against  him  those 
arms  which  he  scorned  to  make  use  of 
agtunst  his  enemies. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  (me  will  be  so 
unjnst  as  to  imagine,  what  I  have  here  sud 
is  spoken  with  respect  to  any  party  or  fac- 
tion. Every  one  who  has  in  htm  ue  send' 
ments  rither  c^  a  Christian  or  a  gentleman, 
cannot  but  be  highly  ofibnded  at  this  wick- 
ed and  tmgeneroas  practice^  which  is  so 
much  in  use  among  us  at  present,  that  it  is 
become  a  kind  of  national  crime,  and  di»^ 
tingnishesus  from  all  the  governments  that 
lie  about  us.  I  cannot  but  look  upon  the 
finest  strokes  of  satire  which  are  aimed  at 
particular  persons,  and  which  are  support- 
ed even  wKh  the  appearances  of  troth,  to 
be  the  marks  of  an  evil  mtaid,  and  highly 
criminal  in  thcmaelvca.  In£Bmy>  like  ouer 


ponishments,  is  under  the  direction  and 
distribution  of  the  magistrate,  and  not  of 
any  private  person.  Accordingly  we  learn, 
from  a  fragment  of  Cicero,  that  though 
there  were  very  few  capital  punishmenu 
in  the  twelve  tables,  a  libel  or  lampooo, 
which  took  away  the  good  name  m  an- 
other, was  to  be  punished  by  death.  Bnt 
this  is  far  from  being  our  case.  Our  satire 
is  nothing  but  ribaldry  and  billing^ate. 
Scurrility  passes  for  wit;  and  he  who 
can  call  names  in  the  greatest  variety 
of  phrases,  is  looked  upon  to  have  the 
shrewdest  pen.  By  this  means  the  honour 
of  families  is  ruined;  the  highest  posts  and 
the  greatest  titles  are  rendered  cheap  and 
vile  in  the  nght  of  the  people;  the  noblest 
virtues  and  most  exalted  parts  exposed  to 
the  contempt  of  the  vicious  and  the  igno- 
rant Should  a  ftJTcigner,  who  knows  no- 
thing of  our  private  ractions,  or  one  who  is 
to  act  his  part  in  the  world  when  our  pre- 
sent heats  and  animosities  are  forgot — 
should,  I  say,  such  a  one  form  to  himsdf 
a  notion  of  the  greatest  men  of  aQ  sides  in 
the  British  nation,  who  are  now  living, 
from  the  characters  which  are  given  them ' 
in  some  or  other  of  those  abominable  writ- 
ings which  are  daily  published  among  ns, 
what  a  nation  of  monsters  must  we  appear! 

As  this  cruel  practice  tends  to  the  utter 
subversion  of  ail  truth  and  humanity  among 
us,  it  deserves  the  utmost  detestation  aiM 
discouragement  of  all  who  have  dther  the 
love  of  their  country,  or  the  honour  rf  their 
religion  at  heart.  I  would  therefore  eam- 
estiy  recommend  it  to  the  conaderation  of 
those  who  deal  in  these  pemicioas  arts  of 
writing,  and  of  those  who  take  pleasure  in 
the  raiding  of  them.  As  for  the  first,  I 
have  spoken  of  them  in  former  papers,  ud 
ha^e  not  stuck  to  rank  them  with  the  mur- 
derer and  assassin.  Every  honest  man  sets 
as  high  a  value  upon  a  good  name,  as  upon 
Tife  itself:  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  those 
who  privily  assault  the  one,  would  destroy 
the  other,  might  they  do  it  with  the  same 
security  and  impunity. 

As  for  x>ersons  who  take  pleasure  in  the 
reading  and  dispersing  snch  detestable  li- 
bds,  lam  afraid  they  fall  very  little  shaft 
ot  the  gmlt  of  th^  first  composers.  9r  a 
law  of  the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Va- 
lens,  it  was  made  death  for  any  person  not 
only  to  write  a  libel,  but,  if  he  met  with  one 
by  chance,  not  to  tear  or  bum  it.  But  be- 
cause I  would  not  be  thougiit  Angular  in  my 
opinion  of  this  matter,  I  snail  conclude  my 
piaper  with  the  words  of  Monsiear  Bayle^ 
who  was  a  man  cf  great  freedom  of  thought, 
as  well  as  of  exquisite  leamingand  judg- 
ment. 

'  I  cannot  imagine  that  a  man  who  dis- 
perses a  libel,  is  less  dearoos  of  doing 
mischief  than  the  author  himselE  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  pleaanre  which  a 
man  takes  in  the  rea^ng  of  a  defiunatory 
libel  >  Is  it  not  a  heinous  rin  la  the  wht 
cfGod?  We  must  diiringwiih  in  tlu»  pofat. 
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This  pleasure  is  either  an  agreeable  lensa- 
tion  we  are  affected  with,  when  we  meet 
with  a  wittjr  thought  which  is  well  ex- 
pressed, or  It  is  a  joy  which  we  conceive 
from  the  dishonour  of  the  person  who-  is 
defamed.  1  will  say  nothing  to  the  first  of 
these  cases;  for  jierhaps  some  would  think 
that  my  morality  is  not  severe  enough,  if 
I  should  affirm  that  a  man  is  not  master  of 
those  agp-eeahle  sensations,  any  more  than 
of  those  occasioned  by  sugar  or  honey, 
when  they  touch  his  tcmgue;  but  as  to  the 
second,  every  one  will  own  that  pleasure  to 
be  a  heinous  sin.  The  pleasure  m  the  first 
case  is  of  no  continuance;  it  prevents  our 
reason  and  reflection,  and  may  be  imme- 
diatel)r  followed  by  a  secret  grief,  to  see 
our  neighbour's  honour  blasted.  If  it  does 
not  cease  immediately,  it  is  a  sign  that  we 
are  not  displeased  with  the  ill  nature  of  the 
satirist,  but  are  ^lad  to  see  him  defame  his 
enemy  by  all  lunds  of  stories;  and  then 
we  deserve  the  punishment  to  which  the 
writer  <^  the  lib«  is  subject.  I  shall  here 
add  the  words  of  a  modem  author.  St 
Gregory,  upon  excommunicating  those 
writers  who  had  dishonoured  Castorius, 
does  not  except  those  who  read  their 
woi^s;  because,  says  he,  if  calumnies  have 
always  been  the  delight  of  their  hearers, 
and  a  gratification  of  those  persons  who 
have  no  other  advantage  over  honest  men, 
is  not  he  who  takes  pleasure  in  reading 
them  as  guilty  as  he  wno  composed  them? 
It  is  an  uncontested  maxim,  that  they  who 
approve  an  action,  would  certainly  do  it  if 
they  could;  that  Is,  if  some  reason  of  self- 
love  did  not  hinder  them.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference, says  Cicero,  between  adviang  a 
oime,  and  approving  it  when  committed. 
The  Roman  law  confirmed  this  maxim, 
having  subjected  the  approvers  and  authors 
of  this  evil  to  the  same  penalty.  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  those  who  ore 
pleased  with  reading  defamatory  libels,  so 
far  as  to  approve  the  authors  and  dis- 
persers  of  tnem,  are  as  guilty  as  if  they 
had  competed  them;  for,  if  they  do  not 
write  such  libels  themselves,  it  is  because 
they  have  not  the  talent  of  writing,  or  be- 
cause they  will  run  no  hazard.' 

The  author  produces  other  authorities  to 
confirm  his  judgment  in  this  particular. 


Na  452.]    Friday,  Augtut  8,  17X3. 

Eit  natore  bominam  novitatto  aridi. 

Pfis.  apod  Liliam. 

Hmnaa  natnra  i«  Ibnd  of  noralty. 

There  is  no  humour  in  my  countrymen, 
which  I  am  more  inclined  to  wonder  at, 
than  their  general  thirst  after  news.  There 
are  about  half  a  dozen  ingenious  men,  who 
live  very  plentifully  upon  ttus  curiosity  of 
their  fellow-subjects.  They  all  of  them  re- 
ceive the  same  advices  from  abroad,  and 
very  cSttn  in  the  same  w(nds;  but  their  way 

Vol,  U.  35 


of  cooking  it  is  so  very  different,  that  there 
is  no  citizen,  who  has  an  eye  to  the  public 
good,  that  can  leave  the  coffee-house,  with 
a  peace  of  mind,  before  he  has  given  every 
one  of  them  a  reading.  These  several  dishes 
of  news  are  so  very  agreeable  to  the  palate 
of  my  countrymen,  that  they  are  not  only 
pleased  with  them  when  they  are  served 
up  hot,  but  when  they  are  again  set  cold 
before  them,  by  those  penetrating  politi- 
cians who  oblige  the  puoHc  with  5ieir  re- 
flections and  observations  upon  every  piece 
of  intelligence  that  is  sent  us  from  abroad. 
This  text  is  given  us  by  one  set  of  writers, 
and  the  comment  by  another. 

But  notwithstanding  we  have  the  same 
tale  told  us  in  so  many  different  papers,  and 
if  occasion  requires,  in  so  many  articles 
of  the  same  paper;  notwithstandiag,  in  a 
scarcity  of  foreign  posts,  we  hear  the  same 
story  repeated  by  different  advices  from 
Pans,  Brussels,  the  Hague,  and  trom  every 
great  town  in  Europe;  notwithstanding  the 
multitude  of  annotations,  explanations,  re- 
flections, and  various  readings  which  it 
passes  through,  our  time  lies  heavy  on  our 
hands  till  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  mail;  we 
long  to  receive  farther  particulars,  to  hear 
what  will  be  the  next  step,  or  what  will  be 
the  consequences  of  that  which  we  have  al- 
ready taken.  A  westerly  wind  keeps  the 
whole  town  in  suspense,  and  puts  a  stop  to 
conversation. 

This  general  curiosity  has  been  raised 
and  inflamed  by  our  late  wars,  and  if  rightiy 
directed,  might  be  of  good  use  to  a  person 
who  has  such  a  thirst  awakened  in  him. 
Why  should  not  a  man,  who  takes  delight 
in  reading  every  thing  that  is  new,  ap- 
ply himself  to  history,  travels,  and  other 
writings  of  the  same  kind,  where  he  will 
find  perpetual  fuel  for  his  curiosity,  and 
meet  with  much  more  pleasure  and  im- 
provement than  in  these  papers  of  the 
week?  An  honest  tradesman,  who  lan- 
guishes a  whde  summer  in  expectation  of 
a  battle,  and  perhaps  is  baulked  at  last, 
may  here  meet  with  half  a  dozen  in  a  day. 
He  may  read  the  news  of  a  whole  campaign 
in  less  time  than  he  now  bestows  upon  the 
products  of  a  single  post.  Fights,  conquests, 
and  revolutions,  lie  thick  together.  The 
reader's  curiosity  is  raised  and  satisfied 
every  moment,  and  his  pasaons  disap- 
pointed or  gratified,  without  being  detained 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  from  day  to  day, 
or  lying  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea  and  wind; 
in  short,  the  mind  is  not  here  kept  in  a 
perpetual  gape  after  knowledge,  nor  pu- 
nished with  that  eternal  thirst,  which  is 
the  portion  of  all  our  modem  newsmongers 
and  coffee-house  politicians. 

All  matters  of  fact,  which  a  man  did  not 
know  before,  are  news  to  him;  and  I  do  not 
see  how  any  haberdasher  in  Cheapside'  is 
more  concerned  in  the  prfeseht  quarrel  of 
the  Cahtons,  than  he  was  in' that  of  the 
League.  At  le«st,  I  believe,  every  one  Vdl 
allow  me,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  an 
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Englishman  to  know  the  history  of  his  an- 
cestors, than  that  of  his  contemporaries  who 
live  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the 
Borysthenes.  As  for  those  who  are  rf 
another  mind,  I  shall  recommend  to  them 
the  following  letter  from  a  projector,  who 
is  willing  to  turn  a  penny  by  this  remarka- 
ble curiority  of  his  countrymen. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — ^You  must  have  ob- 
served that  men  who  frequent  coffee-houses, 
and  delight  in  news,  are  pleased  with  every 
thing  that  is  matter  of  fact,  so  it  be  -what 
thev  have  not  heard  before.  A  victory  or 
a  defeat  are  equally  agreeable  to  them. 
The  shutting  of  a  carainal's  mouth  pleases 
them  one  post,  and  the  opening  ox  it  an- 
other. They  are  glad  to  hear  Uie  French 
court  is  removed  to  Marli,  and  are  after- 
wards as  much  delighted  with  its  retuin  to 
Versailles.  They  lead  the  advertisements 
with  the  same  curiosity  as  the  articles  of 
pnbUc  news;  and  are  as  pleased  to  hear  of 
a  pie-bald  horse  that  is  strayed  out  of  a 
field  near  Islington,  as  cf  a  whole  troop  that 
have  been  engaged  in  any  foreign  adven- 
ture. In  short,  they  have  a  relish  for  every 
thing  that  is  news,  let  the  matter  of  it  be 
what  it  will;  or,  to  ^peak  more  properly, 
they  are  men  of  a  voracious  appetite,  but 
no  taste.  Now,  sir,  since  the  great  fountain 
of  news,  I  mean  the  war,  is  very  near  being 
dried  up;  and  since  these  gentlemen  have 
contracted  such  an  inextin^ishable  thirst 
after  it,  I  have  taken  their  case  and  my 
own  into  con«deration,  and  have  thought 
of  a  project  which  may  turn  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  us  both.  I  have  thoughts  of 
{niblisnin^  a  daily  paper,  which  shaU  com- 
prehend m  it  all  the  most  remarkable  oc- 
currences in  every  little  town,  village,  and 
hamlet,  that  lie  within  ten  miles  «  Lon- 
don, or,  in  other  words,  within  the  verge 
of  the  penny-post.  I  have  jntehed  upon 
this  scene  of  intelligence  for  two  reasons; 
first,  because  the  carriage  d  letters  will  be 
very  cheap;  and,  secondly,  because  I  may 
receive  them  every  day.  By  this  means 
my  readers  will  have  their  news  fresh  and 
fresh,  and  many  worthy  citizens,  who  can- 
not sleep  with  any  satisfection  at  present, 
for  want  of  being  informed  how  the  world 
goes,  may  go  to  bed  contentedly,  it  being 
my  deagn  to  put  out  my  paper  every  night 
at  nine  o'clock  precisely.  I  have  uready 
established  correspondences  in  these  seve- 
ral places,  and  received  very  good  mtelli- 
gence. 

'  By  my  last  advices  from  Knightsbridge, 
I  hear  that  a  horse  was  clapped  into  uie 
pound  en  the  third  instant,  and  that  he 
was  not  released  when  the  letters  came 
aMW. 

<  We  are  informed  from  Pankridge,*  that 
a  dozen  weddings  were  lately  celebrated  in 
the  mother-church  of  that  place,  but  are 
referred  to  their  next  letters  for  the  names 
of  the  parties  concerned. 


*  St.  PaiKnt,  ibtn  >  IksUoaiM*  ftaet  flir  waddinfs. 


'  Letters  from  Brumptm  advise,  that  tlw 
widow  Blight  had  received  several  viats 
from  John  Mildew;  which  affords  great 
matter  of  speculation  in  those  parts, . 

•  By  a  fisnerman  who  lately  touched  at 
Hammersmith,  there  is  advice  from  Plijr 
Hey,  thBt  a  oertiun  person  well  known  in 
that  place,  is  like  to  lose  his  electicn  lor 
chundi warden;  but  this  being  boat-neiw, 
we  cannot  give  entire  crecUt  to  it. 

'Letters  from  Paddington  bring  little 
more  than  that  William  Squeak,  the  sow- 
^Ider,  passed  through  that  place  the  fifth 
msttmt. 

'  They  advise  from  Fulham  that  things 
remainea  there  in  the  same  state  they  were. 
They  had  intelligence,  just  as  the  letters 
came  away,  of  a  tub  of  excellent  ale  just 
set  abroacn  at  Parson's  Green;  but  tlus 
wanted  confirmaticm. 

'  I  have  here,  ar,  given  you  a  specimen 
(rf  the  news  with  which  I  intend  to  entertua 
the  town,  and  which,  when  drawn  up  re- 
gularly in  the  form  of  a  aewspMier,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  very  acceptable  to  tnanf  of 
those  pubUc-spirited  reaaers  who  take  more 
delight  in  acquainting  themselves  with  other 
people's  busmess  th^  their  own.  I  hope  « 
paper  aC  this  kind,  which  lets  us  know  what 
IS  done  near  home,  may  be  more  useful  to 
us  than  those  which  are  filled  with  advices 
from  Zug  and  Bender,  and  make  some 
amends  for  that  dearth  of  intelligence  which 
we  may  justly  apprehend  from  times  of 
peace.  It  I  find  that  you  receive  this  pro- 
ject favourably,  I  will  shortly  trouble  you 
with  one  or  two  more;  and  in  the  mean 
time  am,  most  worthy  sr,  with  all  due 
respect,  your  most  obedient  and  humble 
servant'  C 


Na  453.]    Saturday,  ^ugut  9, 1712. 


Non  uiUU  nee  tenul  fcnr 


J»r.Od.zz.IikB.l. 


No  wemk,  no  common  win(  •hall  bear 
Mj  riling  bodjr  ttarouch  tiM  air. — (VtidL 

Tkehe  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  ot 
the  mind  than  gratitude.  It  is  accompa- 
nied with  such  an  inward  satisfaction,  tnat 
the  duty  is  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the 
performance.  It  Is  not  like  the  practice  of 
many  other  virtues,  difficult  and  painful, 
but  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  tiiat 
were  there  no  podtive  command  which  en- 
joined it,  nor  any  recom  pence  laid  up  for  it 
hereafter,  a  generous  mind  would  indulge 
in  it,  for  the  natural  gratification  that  ac- 
companies it. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how 
much  more  from  man  to  his  Maker!  The 
Supreme  Bang  does  not  only  confer  upcn 
us  those  bounties,  which  proceed  moremt- 
mediately  from  his  hand,  but  even  those 
benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  others. 
Every  blesang  we  enjoy,  by  what  roesns 
soever  it  may  be  derived  upon  ii%  b  the 
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gift  of  Him  who  is  the  great  Author  of  good, 
and  Father  of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one 
another,  naturally  produces  a  very  pleasing 
sensation  in  the  mind  of  a  g^ratefiU  man,  it 
exalts  the  soi£  int«  rapture,  when  it  is  em- 
ployed on  this  great  object  of  gratitude,  on 
this  beneficent  Bdng,  who  has  given  us  every 
thing  we  already  possess,  and  from  wbnn 
we  expect  every  thing  w«  yet  hope  for. 

Most  of  the  works  of  the  pagan  poets 
were  either  direct  hymns  to  meir  deities, 
or  tended  indirectly  to  the  celebration  rf 
their  respective  attributes  and  perfections. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  which  are 
still  extant,  will,  upon  reflection,  find  this 
observation  so  true  that  I  shall  not  enlarge 
upon  it.  One  would  wonder  that  more  « 
our  Christian  poets  have  not  turned  their 
thoughts  this  way,  especially  if  we  consider 
that  our  Idea  Of  the  Supreme  Being  is  not 
only  infinitely  more  great  and  n^le  than 
what  could  possibly  enter  into  the  heart  of 
a  heathen,  but  filled  with  every  thing  that 
can  ruse  the  imagination,  and  give  an  op- 
portunity for  the  sublimest  thoughts  and 
conceptions. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was 
singing  a  hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he  cele- 
brated her  for  her  delight  in  human  sacri- 
fices, and  other  instances  of  cruelty  and 
revenge;  upon  which,  a  poet  who  was  pre- 
sent at  this  piece  of  devotion,  and  seems  to 
have  had  a  truer  idea  of  the  ^vine  nature, 
told  the  votary,  by  way  of  reproof,  tha^ 
in  recompense  for  his  nymn,  ne  heartily 
wished  he  might  have  a  daughter  of  the 
a»me  temper  with  the  goddess  he  cde- 
biated.  It  was  impossiole  to  write  the 
prtdses  of  one  of  those  £^se  deities,  accord- 
Uig  to  the  pagan  creed,  without  a  mixture 
of  impertinence  and  absurdity. 

The  Jews,  who  before  the  time  of  Chris- 
tianitr  were  the  only  people  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  have  set  the 
Christian  world  an  example  how  they 
ought  to  employ  this  divine  talent  of  which 
I  am  speaking.  As  that  nation  produced 
men  of  great  genius,  without  consideiing 
them  as  msirired  writers,  th^  have  trans- 
'  mitted  to  us  many  hymns  ana  divine  odes, 
■which  excd  those  that  are  delivered  down 
to  us  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
in  the  poetry,  as  much  as  in  the  subject  to 
which  it  was  consecrated.  This  I  think 
might  ea^y  be  shown  if  there  were  occa- 
sion for  it 

I  have  already  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic some  pieces  of  diVine  poetry;  and,  as 
they  have  met  with  a  very  favourable  re- 
ception, I  shall  from  time  to  time  publish 
any  work  of  the  same  nature,  which  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  print,  and  may  be  ao- 
cep^le  to  my  readers. 
I. 

'  Wtwn  all  thjr  merde*,  O  iny  God, 


My  riiiui  Mnl  tamf ; 
TrawporM  wiUi  U»  view,  I 


1b  wonder,  Iotc,  and  praiae : 


'mioit 


n. 


■  O  bow  (ball  worda  with  equal  wanntb 

The  Kratitude  declare. 
That  (lom  wftbin  mr  raviah'd  heart} 
But  thou  canit  read  it  there. 

ni. 

'  Th7  proridenee  my  lifc  nttain'd. 

Aim  all  my  wanta  redieat. 
When  In  the  ailent  womb  I  lay. 

And  bung  ppon  the  bxeait. 

IV. 

■  To  all  ny  weak  oomplainta  and  criaa 

Tby  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  Ih6u(hu  had  leam'd 
To  Ibrm  theauelvei  in  pray'r. 

V. 
*UnnumberM  comfhrts  to  my  loal 

Thy  tender  care  beatow'd. 
Before  my  inAnt  heart  conceiVd 

Ptom  whom  tboae  eomfiirta  flow'd. 

VI. 
'  When  In  tbe  alipp'ry  patlw  or  youth, 

With  heedless  steps  I  ran. 
Thine  arm  unseen  conrey'd  me  safe. 

And  led  ae  up  to  man. 

VII. 

■  Through  bidden  dangen,  toUa,  and  deaths^ 

It  gently  dear'd  my  way. 
And  tiuouita  the  pleasing  snaiea  office. 
Mors  to  be  feard  than  they. 

VIII. 
'When  worn  with  siclineM  oft  hast  Tbcn 

With  health  renew'd  my  Ikce, 
And  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  sunk, 

KeriT'd  my  soul  with  grace. 

IX. 
•  Thy  bounteons  hand  witb  worldly  blis* 

Has  made  mycnp  run  o'er. 
And  in  a  kind  and  ftithflil  fritnd 

Baa  doubled  all  my  atom 

Z. 

■Ten  tbonsand  thousand  pneiona  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ; 
Nor  ia  the  least  a  cheerAiI  heart. 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  Joy. 


*  Through  every  period  < 
■~  ■      I  I'll  pun 


XL 

.„,_, ,  ...iodofmylift 

Thy  goodness  I'll  puraue ; 
And  after  death,  in  distant  worlds 
The  glorious  theme  renew. 

ZII. 
•When  oatiun  Aila  and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  worke  no  more, 
Myever  grateflil  heart,  O  Uai, 

Thy  marey  shall  adore. 

zm. 

■  Thnmgii  an  elainity  to  Tbea 

A  Jeyftil  aong  I'll  raiae ; 
For  oht  etemity'a  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praiae.' 


a 
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pine  me,  vadTum  tampus  ne  quod  dem  mihi 
I.aboria.  Ttr.  HtnL  Act.  i.  Be.  L 

Oire  me  lean  to  sDowmyaelf  no  respite  from  labonn 

It  is  an  inexpressible  pleasure  to  know  a 
little  of  tbe  world,  and  be  of  no  character 
or  significancy  in  it 

To  be  ever  unconcerned,  and  ever  look- 
ing on  new  objects  with  an  endless  curi- 
osity, is  a  delight  known  only  to  those  who 
•returned  for  speculation:  nay,  they  who 
enjoy  it,  must  vdue  things  only  as  they  are 
the  objects  of  speculation,  without  drawing 
any  worldly  advantage  to  themsehres  from 
them,  but  just  as  they  are  what  conttibute 
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to  their  Amusement,  or  the  unprovement 
of  tile  mind.  I  lay  one  night  last  week  at 
Richmond;  and  being  restless,  not  out  of 
dissatisfaction,  but  a  certain  busy  inclina- 
tion one  sometimes  has,  I  rose  at  four  in 
the  morning,  and  took  boat  for  London, 
■with  a  resolution  to  rove  by  boat  and  coach 
for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours,  till  the 
many  different  objects  I  must  needs  meet 
with  should  tire  my  imagination,  and  give 
me  an  inclination  to  a  repose  more  profound 
than  I  was  at  that  time  capable  ot  I  beg 
people's  pardon  for  an  odd  humour  I  am 
guilt^r  of,  and.  was  often  that  day,  which  is 
salutug  any  person  whom  I  like,  whether 
I  know  him  or  not  This  is  a  particularity 
would  be  tolerated  in  me,  if  they  considered 
that  the  greatest  pleasure  I  know  I  receive 
at  my  eyes,  and  that  I  am  obliged  to'  an 
agreeable  jierson  for  coming  a  broad  into 
my  view,  as  another  is  for  a  viat  of  con- 
vejraation  at  their  own  houses. 

Th^  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  taken 
up  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westnun- 
ster,  by  people  as  different  fiwm  each  other 
as  those  who  are  bom  in  different  cen- 
turies. Men  of  six  o'clock  give  way  to 
those  01  nine,  they  of  nine,  to  the  genera- 
tion of  twelve;  and  they  cf  twelve  disap- 
pear, and  make  room  for  the  fashionable 
world,  who  have  made  two  o'clock  the  noon 
of  the  diy. 

When  we  first  put  off  from  shore,  we 
soon  fell  in  with  a  neet  of  gardeners,  bound 
for  the  several  market-ports  of  Ldndon; 
and  it  was  the  most  pleasmg  scene  imagin- 
able to  see  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
those  industrious  people  plyed  their  way 
to  a  certain  sale  of  their  goods.  The  banks 
on  each  side  are  as  well  peopled,  and  beau- 
tified with  as  agreeable  plantations  as  any 
spot  on  toe  earth;  but  the  Thames  itself, 
loaded  with  the  product  of  each  shore, 
added  very  much  to  the  landscape.  It  was 
very  easy  to  observe  by  their  sidling,  and 
the  countenances  of  the  ruddy  virgins,  who 
were  supercargoes,  the  part  of  th^  town  to 
which  they  were  bound.  Their  was  an  air 
in  the  purveyors  for  Covent-garden,  who 
frequently  converse  with  morning  rakes, 
very  unlike  the  seeming  sobriety  of  those 
bound  for  Stocks-market 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  our 
voyage;  but  I  landed  with  ten  sail  of  apricot 
boats,  at  Strand-bridge,  after  having  piit  in 
at  Kine-Elms,  and  taken  in  melons,  con- 
agnedbyMr.  Cuffee,ofthatplace,toSarah 
Sewell  and  company,  at  their  stidl  in  Co- 
vent-garden. We  arrived  at  Strand-bridge 
at  six  of  the  clock,  and  were  unloading, 
when  the  liacknev-coachmen  of  the  fore- 
going night  took  their  leave  of  each  other 
at  the  Irark-House,  to  go  to  bed  before  the 
day  was  too  far  spent  Chimney-sweepers 
passed  by  us  as  we  made  up  to  tne  market, 
and  some  r^Uery  happened  between  one 
of  the  fhiit-wencnes  and  those  black  men, 
about  the  Devil  and  Eve,  with  allusion  to 
'*^eir  several  professions.     I  could  not  be- 


lieve any  place  more  entertmung  than  Co- 
vent-garden; where  I  strolled  from  one 
fruit-shop  to  another,  with  crowds  of  agree- 
able young  women  around  me,  who  were 
purcnasing  froit  for  their  respective  fami- 
lies. It  was  almost  eight  of  the  dock  be- 
fore I  could  leave  that  variety  of  objects.  I 
took  coach  and  followed  a  young  lady, 
who  tripped  into  another  just  before  me, 
attended  Dv  her  maid.  I  saw  immediately 
she  was  of  the  family  of  the  VMn-loves. 
There  are  a  set  of  these,  who  of  all  things, 
effect  the  play  of  Blindroan's-buff,  and 
leading  men  into  love  for  they  know  not 
whom,  who  are  fled  they  know  not  where. 
This  sort  of  woman  is  usually  a  janty  slat- 
tern; she .  hangs  on  her  clothes,  plays  her 
head,  varies  her  posture,  and  changes 
place  incessantiy,  and  all  with  an  appear- 
ance of  striving  at  the  same  time  to  hide 
herself,  and  yet  give  you  to  understand  she 
is  in  humour  to  laugh  at  you.  Yon  must 
have  often  seen  the  coachmen  make  signs 
with  their  fingers,  as  they  drive  by  each 
other,  to  intimate  how  much  they  have  p* 
that  day.  They  can  carry  on  that  langu^e 
to  give  intelligence  where  they  are  dnvinr. 
In  an  instant  my  coachman  took  the  wink 
to  pursue;  and  the  lady's  driver  gave  the 
hint  that  he  was  gnng  through  Long-acre 
towards  S/L  James's:  while  he  whipped  up 
James-street,  we  drove  for  King-street,  to 
save  the  pass  at  St  Martin's-lane.  The 
coachman  took  care  to  meet,  ioetle,  and 
threaten  each  other  for  way,  and  be  entan- 
gled at  the  end  of  Newport-street  and 
Long-acre.  The  fright,  you  must  believe, 
brought  down  the  lady's  coach  door,  and 
obliged  her,  with  her  mask  off,  to  inquire 
into  the  bustie, — ^when  she  sees  the  man 
she  would  avoid.  The  tackle  of  the  coach- 
window  is  so  bad  she  cannot  draw  it  up 
agun,  and  she  drives  on  sometimes  wholly 
discovered  and  sometimes  half  tscapea, 
according  to  the  accident  of  carriages  in 
her  way.  One  of  these  ladies  keeps  her 
seat  in  a  hackney-coach,  as  well  as  the  beat 
rider  does  on  a  managed  horse.  The  laced 
shoe  on  her  left  foot,  with  a  careless  ges- 
turo  just  appearing  on  the  opposite  coshioo, 
held  her  both  firm,  and  in  proper  attitude 
to  receive  the  next  jolt 

As  she  was  an  excellent  coach-woman, 
many  were  the  glances  at  each  other  which 
we  had  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  all  parts 
of  the  town,  by  the  skill  of  our  drivers;  tiU 
at  last  my  lady  was  convenientiy  loot,  with 
notice  from  her  coachman  to  ours  to  make 
oS,  and  he  should  hear  where  she  went 
This  chase  was  now  at  an  end;  and  the 
fellow  who  drove  her  came  to  us,  and  dis- 
covered that  he  was  ordered  to  come  again 
in  an  hour,  for  that  she  was  a  ^Ik-worm. 
I  was  surprised  with  this  phrase  hot  found 
it  was  a  cant  among  the  hackney  fratemity 
for  their  best  customers,  women  who  ram- 
ble twice  or  thrice  a  week  from  shop  to 
shop,  to  turn  over  all  theeoofc  in  town 
without  buying  any  thing.  Thealk-f 
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are,  it  seems,  indulged  by  the  tradesmen; 
for,  thoaeh  thejr  never  buy,  they  are  ever 
tallung  of  new  silks,  laces  and  rioands,  and 
serve  the  owners  in  getting  them  customers 
as  their  common  dunners  do  in  making 
them  pay. 

The  day  dt  people  of  fashion  began  now 
to  break,  and  carts  and  hacks  were  min- 
gled with  equipages  of  show  and  vaiuty; 
■when  I  resolved  to  walk  it,  out  of  cheap- 
ness; but  my  unhappy  ouiiosity  is  such, 
that  I  find  it  always  my  interest  to  take 
coach;  for  some  odd  adventure  among  beg- 
gars, ballad  singers,  or  the  like,  det^s 
and  throws  me  into  expense.    It  happened 
so  immediately;  for  at  the  comer  of  War- 
vick-street,   as  I  was  listening  to  a  new 
ballad,  a  ragged  rascal,  a  beggar  who  knew 
me,  came  up  to  me,  and  began  to  turn  the 
eyes  of  the  good  company  upon  me,  by  tell- 
ing me  he  was  extremely  poor,  and  should 
die  in  the  street  for  want  of  drink,  except 
I  immediately  would  have  the  charity  to 
give  him  Mxpencego  into  the  next  ale-house 
and  save  his  life.  He  urged  with  a  melan- 
choly face,  that  all  his  family  had  died  of 
thirst    All  the  mob  have  humour,  and  two 
or  three  began  to  take  the  jest;  by  which 
Mr.  Sturdy  carried  his  point,  and  let  me 
sneak  off  to  a  coacK     As  I  drove  along,  it 
was  a  plea^ng  reflection  to  see  the  world 
so  prettily  checkered  since  I  left  Richmond, 
ana  the  scene  stiU  filling  with  children  of  a 
new  hoar.    This  satisraction  increased  as 
I  moved  towards  the  city;  and  gay  signs, 
weU-disposed  streets,   magnificent  public 
Structures,    and  wealthy  shops,    aaomed 
•with  contented  faces,  made  the  joy  still 
lising  till  we  came  into  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  centre  of  the  world  of  trade,  the 
Exchange  of  London.  As  other  men  in  the 
crowds  about  me  were  pleased  with  their 
hopes  and  barg£uns,  I  found  my  account  in 
observing  them,  in  attention  to  their  seve- 
ral interests.    I  indeed,  looked  upon  my- 
self as  the  richest  man  that  walked  the  Ex- 
change that  day;  for  my  benevolence  made 
me  snare  the  gains  of.  every  bargain  that 
was  made.  It  was  not  the  least  of  my  satis- 
faction in  my  survey,  to  go  up  stairs,  and 
pass  the  shops  of  ag^reeable  females;  to  ob- 
serve so.  many  pretty  hands  busy  in  the 
folding  of  ribands,  and  the  utmost  eagerness 
of  agreeable  faces  in  the  sale  of  patches, 
pins,  and  wires,  on  each  side  of  the  coun- 
ters, was  an  amusement  in  which  1  could 
long^  have  indulged  myself,  had  not  the 
dear  creatures  called  to  me,  to  ask  what  I 
wanted,  when.  I  could  not  answer,   only 
♦To  look  at  you.'    I  went  to  one  of  the 
windows  which  opened  to  the  area  below, 
where  all  the  several  voices  lost  their  dis- 
tinction, and  n>se  up  in  a  confiised  hum- 
ming; which  created  in  me  a  reflection  that 
could  not  come  into  the  mind  of  any  but  one 
a  little  too  studious;  for  I  said  to  myself 
with  a  kind  of  pun  in  thought,  '  What  non- 
sense is  all  the  hurry  of  this  world  to  those 
who  are  altove  it?'  In  these,  or  not  much, 


wiser  thoughts,  I  had  liked  to  have  lost  my 
place  at  the  chop-house,  where  every  man, 
according  to  the  natural  bashfulness  or 
sullenness  of  our  nation,  eats  in  a  public 
room  a  mess  of  broth,  or  chop  of  meat, 
in  dumb  silence,  as  if  they  had  no  pretence 
to  speak  to  each  other  on  the  foot  of  being 
men,  except  they  were  of  each  other's  ac- 
quaintance. 

I  went  afterwards  to  Robin's,  and  saw 
people  who  had  dined  with  me  at  the  five- 
penny  ordinary  just  before,  give  bills  for 
me  value  of  lai^  estates;  and  could  not  but 
behold  with  great  pleasure,  property  lodged 
in,  and  transferred  in  a  moment  from,  such 
as  would  never  be  masters  of  half  as  much 
as  is  seemingly  in  them,  and  given  frpm 
them,  every  day  they  live.  But  oefore  five 
in  the  afternoon  I  left  the  city,  came  to  my 
common  scene  of  Covent-garden,  and  passed 
the  evening  at  Will's,  in  attending  the  dis- 
courses of  several  sets  of  people,  who  re- 
lieved each  other,  within  my  hearing,  on 
the  subjects  of  cards,  dice,  love,  learning, 
and  politics.  The  last  subject  kept  me  tul 
I  heard  the  streets  in  the  possession  of  the 
bell-man,  who  had  now  the  world  to  him- 
self, and  cried  'Past  two  o'clock.'  This 
roused  roe  from  my  seat;  and  I  went  to  my 
lodgings,  led  by  a  light,  whom  I  put  into 
the  discourse  of  his  private  economy,  and 
made  him  give  me  an  account  of  the  charge, 
hazard,  profit,  and  loss  of  a  family  that  de- 
pended upon  a  link,  with  a  design  to  end 
my  trivial  day  with  the  generosity  of  six- 
pence, instead  of  a  third  part  of  that  sum. 
When  I  came  to  my  chanibers,  I  writ  down 
these  minutes:  but  was  at  a.loss  what  in- 
struction I  should  propose  to  my  reader 
from  the  enumeration  of  so  many  insignifi- 
cant matters  and  occurrences :  and  I  thought 
it  of  great  use,  if  they  could  learn  with  me 
to  keep  their  minds  open  to  gratification, 
and  ready  to  receive  it  from  any  thing  it 
meets  with.  This  one  circumstance  will 
make  every  face  yousee  give  you  the  satis- 
faction you  now  take  in  beholding  that  of  a 
friend;  will  make  every  object  a  pleasing 
one;  will  make  all  the  good  which  arrives 
to  any  man,  an  increase  of  happiness  to 
yourself.  T. 


Na  455.]     Tuesday,  Augutt  12, 1712. 


-Ego  apis  motina 


More  modoque, 
Orata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 

Plorimum 

Bor.OS.n.Ub.4.91 


— My  tlinorons  muw 

Unambitioui  tracti  pursues; 
Does  with  weak  unballast  wings. 
About  tbe  mossy  brooks  and  springs. 

Like  the  laborious  bee, 
For  little  drops  of  honey  fly, 
And  tlawe  with  humble  sweets  contenta  her  industry. 

CW<<ir. 

The  following  letters  have  in  them  re- 
flections which  will  seem,  of  importance 
both  to  the  learned  world  and  tu  domestic 
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Kfe.  There  is  in  the  first,  an  allegory  so 
■well  carried  on,  that  it  cannot  but  be  very 
pleasing  to  those  who  have  a  taste  of  good 
writing;  and  the  other  billets  may  have 
their  use  in  common  life. 

'Mr.  Spectator,— ^s  I  walked  the 
other  day  in  a  fine  garden,  apd  observed 
the  great  variety  of  improvements  in  plants 
and  flowers,  beyond  what  they  otherwise 
would  have  been,  I  was  natur^y  led  into 
a  reflection  upon  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, or  modem  culture:  how  many  good 
qualities  in  the  mind  are  lost  for  want  of 
^e  like  due  care  in  nursing  and  skilfiiUy 
managing  them;  how  many  virtues  are 
choked  by  the  multitude  of  weeds  which 
fire  suSfered  to  grow  among  them;  bow  ex- 
cellent parts  are  often  starved  and  useless, 
by  being  planted  in  a  wrong  sml;  and  how 
Tery  seldom  do  these  moral  seeds  produce 
the  noble  fruits  which  might  be  expected 
from  them,  by  a  neglect  of  proper  manur- 
ing, necessary  prunmg,  and  an  artful  ma- 
nagement of  our  tender  inclinations  and  first 
spring  of  life.  These  obvious  speculations 
made  me  at  length  conclude,  that  there  is 
a  sort  of  vegetable  principle  in  the  mind  of 
every  man  when  he  comes  into  the  world. 
In  imants,  the  seeds  lie  buried  and  undis- 
covered, till  after  a  while  they  sprout  forth 
in  a  kind  of  rational  leaves,  which  are 
"words;  and  in  due  season  the  flowers  begin 
to  appear  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  colours, 
and  all  the  gay  pictures  of  youthfiil  fsuicy 
and  imagination;  at  last  the  fruit  knits  and 
is  formed,  which  is  green  perhaps  at  first, 
sour  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  not  fit 
to  be  gathered:  till,  rip>ened  by  due  care 
and  application,  it  discovers  itself  in  all 
the  noble  productions  of  philosophy,  ma- 
thematics, close  reasoning,  and  handsome 
argumentation.  These  fruits,  when  they 
arrive  at  just  maturity,  and  are  of  a  good 
kind,  afford  the  most  vigorous  nourishment 
to  the  minds  of  men.  1  reflected  farther 
on  the  intdlectud  leaves  before  mentioned, 
and  found  almost  as  great  a  variety  among 
them  as  in  the  vegetable  world.  I  could 
easily  observe  the  smooth  shining  Italian 
leaves,  the  nimble  French  aspen,  always  in 
motion,  the  Greek  and  Latin  ever  greens, 
the  Spanish  myrtle,  the  English  oak,  the 
Scotdi  thistle,  the  Irish  shambrogue,  the 

Imckly  German  and  Dutch  holly,  the  Po- 
ish  and  Russian  nettle,  besides  a  vast  num- 
ber of  exotics  imported  from  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  I  saw  several  barren  plants, 
which  bore  only  leaves,  without  any  hopes 
of  flower  or  fruit.  The  leaves  of  some  were 
fragrant  and  well-shaped,  and  others  ill- 
«cented  and  irregular,  I  wondered  at  a  set 
of  old  whimsical  botanists,  who  spent  their 
vbole  lives  in  the  contemplation  of  some 
withered  Egyptian,  Coptic,  Armenian,  or 
Chinese  leaves;  while  others  made  it  th«r 
business  to  collect,  in  voluminous  herbals, 
all  the  several  leaves  of  some  one  tree.  The 
flowers  afford  a  rao«t  diverting  entertain- 


ment, in  a  wonderfid  variety  of  figures, 
colours,  and  scents;  however,  most  of  them 
withered  soon,  or  at  best  are  but  annuals. 
Some  professed  florists  make  them  their 
constant  study  and  employment,  and  de- 
spise all  fruit;  and  now  and  then  a  few 
fanciful  people  spend  all  thdr  time  in  the 
cultivation  ct  a  nngle  tulip,  or  a  carnation. 
But  the  most  ^reeable  amusement  seems 
to  be  the  wdl-cnoonng,  mixing,  and  bind- 
ing together  these  flowers  in  ^easing  nose- 
eays,  to  present  to  ladies.  The  scent  of 
Italian  flowers  is  observed,  like  their  other 

gerfiimes,  to  be  too  strong,  and  to  hurt  the 
rain;  that  of  the  French  with  glaring  gandy 
colours,  yet  faint  and  langmd:  German  and 
northern  flowers  have  little  or  no  smell,  or 
sometimes  an  unpleasant  one.  The  andents 
had  a  secret  to  give  a  lasting  beauty,  co- 
lour, and  sweetness,  to  some  of  their  choice 
flowers,  which  flourish  to  this  day,  and 
which  few  of  the  modems  can  eflEect. 
These  are  becoming  enough  and  agreeable 
in  their  seasons,  and  do  cnen  handsomely 
adorn  an  entertainment:  but  an  over-fond- 
ness of  them  seems  to  be  a  disease.  It 
rarely  happens,  to  find  a  plant  vigorous 
enough  to  have  (like  an  orange-tree,)  at 
once  Deautiful  and  shining  leaves^  fran^aat 
flowers,  and  delicious,  nourishing  truiu 
Sir,  yours,  &c' 

•Augost  6, 1712. 

'Dear  Spec,— You  have  given  us,  in 
your  Spectator  of  Saturday  last,  a  very  ex- 
cellent discourse  upon  the  force  of  custom, 
and  its  wonderfiil  efficacy  in  making  every- 
thing pleasant  to  us.  I  cannot  deny  but  that 
I  received  above  two-pennyworth  «f  in- 
struction from  your  paper,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral was  very  well  pleased  with  it;  but  I  am, 
without  a  compliment,  rancerely  tronbled 
that  I  cannot  exactly  be  of  your  opinion, 
that  it  makes  every  thing  pleasing  to  us. 
In  short,  I  hdve  the  honour  to  be  yoked  to 
a  young  lady,  who  is,  in  plain  English,  for 
her  standing,  a  very  emment  scold.  She 
began  to  break  her  mind  very  freely,  both 
to  me  and  to  her  servants,  about  two  months 
after  onr  nuptials;  and,  though  I  have  beea 
accustomed  to  this  humour  of  hers  these 
three  years,  yet  I  do  not  know  what 's  Uie 
matter  with  me,  but  I  am  no  more  delighted 
with  it  than  I  was  at  the  very  first  I  have 
advised  with  her  relations  about  her,  and 
they  all  tell  me  that  her  mother  and  her 
grandmother  before  her  were  both  taken 
much  after  the  same  manner;  so  that,  since 
it  runs  in  the  blood,  I  have  but  small  hopes 
of  her  recovery.  .  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
a  little  of  your  advice  in  this  matter.  I 
would  not  willingly  trouble  you  to  contrive 
how  it  may  be  a  pleasure  to  me;  if  you  will 
but  put  me  in  a  way  that  I  may  bear  it  with 
indifference,  I  shall  rest  satisfied, 

'  Dear  Spec,  your  very  humble  servant 

'P.  S.  I  must  do  the  poor  girl  the  justice 
to  let  you  know,  that  this  match  was  none 
of  her  own  chooong,  (or  indeed  of  mine 
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eitlier;)  in  connderation  of  which  I  avcnd 

Siving  her  the  least  provocatinn;  and,  in- 
eed,  we  lire  better  together  than  usually 
{(dks  do  who  hated  one  another  when  they 
'Were  first  joined.  To  evade  the  sin  against 
parents,  or  at  least  to  extenuate  it,  niy  dear 
rails  at  my  fother  and  mother,  and  I  curae 
hers  for  making  the  match. ' 

'August  8t  1712. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  like  the  theme 
TOU  lately  gave  out  extremely,  and  should 
be  as  glaa  to  handle  it  as  any  man  living: 
but  I  find  myself  no  better  qusuified  to  write 
about  mon^  than  about  my  wife;  for,  to 
tell  you  a  secret,  which  I  desire  may  w  no 
farther,  I  am  master  of  neither  ot  those 
aobjects.   Yours,      PILL  GARLICK.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  desire  you  will 
print  this  in  italic,  so  as  it  may  be  gene- 
rally taken  notice  of.  It  is  deagried  only  to 
admonish  all  persons,  who  sp^k  either  at 
the  bar,  pulpit,  or  any  puDhc  assembly 
-whatsoever,  how  they  mscover  their  igno- 
rance in  the  use  of  simiUes.  There  are,  in 
the  pulpit  itself,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
Buch  gross  abuses  in  this  kind,  that  I  give 
this  warning  to  all  I  know.  I  shaU  bring 
them  for  the  future  before  your  spectatorial 
authority.  On  Sunday  last,  one,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  reproving  several  of  his  con- 
gregation for  standing  at  prayers,  was 
pleased  to  say,  "  One  would  think,  like  the 
elephant,  you  had  no  knees."  Now  I  mr- 
seli  saw  an  elephant,  in  Bartholomew  foir, 
kneel  down  to  take  on  his  back  the  in- 
gemous  Mr.  William  Peakethman.  Your 
most  hun^e  servant'  T. 


Na  456.]     Wedneiday,  Augu*t  13,  1713. 

Ds  quo  UbelH  in  oeteherriniis  lodt  proponoatar.  Ink 
ne  penre  qvidem  tacile  eoncedilur.— 7V1I. 

Tbe  BUB  wboae  eoBitaet  i>  pabUdjr  amlgaad,  if  B«( 
■iflbred  even  to  be  undone  quietly. 

Otwat,  in  his  tragedy  of  Venice  Pre- 
served, has  described  the  misery  of  a  man 
-whose  effects  are  in  the  hands  oi  the  law, 
■with  great  spirit  The  bitterness  of  being 
the  scorn  and  laughter  of  base  minds,  the 
anguish  of  being  insulted  by  men  hardened 
beyond  the  sense  of  shame  or  pity,  and  the 
injury  of  a  man's  fortune  being  wasted,  un- 
der pretence  of  justice,  are  excellently  ag- 
gravated in  the  following  speech  of  Pierre 
to  Jaffier: 

•I  pMe'd  tbic  very  moment  by  thy  doora. 

And  fbnnd  them  (uarded  by  a  troop  of  TiUalni : 

TIm  eoni  of  paUie  rapine  were  deatroying. 

They  toM  me  by  tbe  aentenoe  of  tbe  law. 

They  had  commiaaion  to  aeiae  all  thy  ftirtnne; 

Nay.  more,  Priuli'a  cruel  hand  bad  atgn'd  it. 

Here  atood  a  ruffian  with  a  horrid  Aoe, 

liordinf  it  o'er  a  pile  of  maaay  plate. 

Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  public  aale. 

There  waa  another  makiaf  vilUaooa  Jaata 
I  At  tky  nndoinn.   He  bad  ta'en  noaaeaaien 

Of  all  thy  ancient  moat  domeatic  omamenta. 

Rich  liancinca  intermix'd  and  wrought  with  fold: 

The  Tenrbed,  which  on  tliy  w«dding-ni|U 

-  ■eealT'd  thae  to  tlM  anna  of  Belviden. 

Tbaane  ofaU  thyjoya, « 


By  the  eoarae  handa  of  fltby  dnngeoB  villabM, 
And  thrown  amongat  tbe  common  lumber.* 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unhappy 
than  the  condition  of  bankruptcy.  The  ca- 
lamity which  happens  to  us  by  ill-fortune, 
or  by  the  injury  of  others,  has  in  it  some 
consolation;  but  what  arises  from  our  own 
mid>ehaviour,  or  error,  is  the  state  of  the 
most  exquiate  sorrow.  When  a  man  con- 
uders  not  only  an  ample  fortune,  but  even 
the  very  necessaries  ot  life,  his  pretence  to 
food  itself^  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  he 
cannot  but  look  upon  nimself  in  the  state 
of  the  dead,  -with  his  case  thus  much 
worse,  that  the  last  office  is  performed  by 
his  adversaries  instead  of  his  mends.  From 
this  hour  the  cruel  worid  does  not  only 
take  possessicm  of  his  whole  fortune,  but 
even  of  every  thing  else  which  had  no  re- 
lati(n  to  it  All  his  indifferent  actions  have 
new  interpretations  put  upon  them;  and 
those  whom  he  has  favourra  in  his  fwmet 
life,  discharge  themselves  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  him,  by  Jcrining  in  the  reproaches 
of  his  enemies.  It  is  aunost  increcuble  that 
it  should  be  so;  but  it  is  too  often  seen  that 
there  is  a  pride  mixed  -with  the  impatience 
of  the  creditor;  and  there  are  who  would 
rather  recover  thdr  own  by  the  downfal 
of  a  proeperona  mas,  than  be  discharged 
to  the  common  aatisnction  of  themselves 
and  their  creditors.  The  wretched  man, 
who  was  lately  master  of  abundance,  is 
now  under  the  direction  of  others;  and  the 
wisdom,  economy,  good  sense,  and  skill  in 
human  life  before,  by  reason  of  his  present 
misfortune,  are  of  no  use  to  him  in  the  dis- 
position of  any  thinf^.  The  incapacity  cX 
an  infont  or  a  lunatic  is  designed  for  his 
provision  and  accommodation;  but  that  of 
a  bankrupt,  without  any  mitigation  in  re- 
spect of  the  accidents  by  wluch  it  arrived, 
is.  calculated  for  his  utter  ruin,  except 
there  be  a  remainder  ample  enough,  after 
the  discharge  of  his  creditors,  to  bear  also 
the  expense  of  rewarding  those  by  whose 
means  the  effect  of  all  this  labour  was 
transferred  from  him.  This  man  is  to  look 
on  and  see  others  giving  directions  upon 
what  terms  and  conditions  his  goods  are  to 
be  purchased;  and  all  this  usually  done, 
not  with  an  air  of  trustees  to  dispose  of  his 
effects,  but  destroyers  to  divide  and  tear 
them  to  irieces. 

There  is  something  sacred  in  misery  to 
gftat  and  good  minds;  for  this  reason  all 
wise  l&wnvers  have  been  extremely  ten- 
der how  tney  let  loose  even  the  man  who 
has  rieht  on  Us  ade,  to  act  with  any  mix- 
ture of  resentment  agwnst  the  defendant 
Virtuous  and  modest  men,  though  th^  be 
used  with  some  artifice,  and  nave  it  in 
their  power  to  avenge  themselves,  are 
slow  in  the  application  of  that  power,  and 
are  ever  constrained  to  go  into  rigorous 
measures.  They  are  careful  to  demon- 
strate themselves  not  only  persons  injured, 
but  also  that  to  bear  it  longer  would  be  a 
means  to  make  the  offender  injure  others* 
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before  they  proceed.  Such  men  clap  their 
hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  consider  what 
it  is  to  have  at  their  mercy  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  Such  would  have  it  to  say  to  their 
own  souls,  if  possible,  that  they  were  mer- 
ciful when  they  could  have  destroyed, 
rather  than  when  it  was  in  their  power  to 
have  spared  a  man,  thev  destroyed.  This  is 
a  due  to  the  common  calamity  of  human  life, 
due  in  some  measure  to  our  very  enemies. 
They  who  scruple  in  doing  the  Ifcast  injury 
are  cautious  ofexacting  the  utmost  jastice. 
Let  any  one  who  is  conversant  in  the  va- 
riety of  human  life  reflect  upon  it,  and  he 
will  find  the  man  who  wants  mercy  ha«  a 
taste  of  no  enjoyment  of  any  kind.  There 
is  a  natural  disrelish  of  every  thing  which 
is  good  in  his  very  nature,  and  he  is  bom 
en  enemy  to  the  world.  He  is  ever  ex- 
tremely partial  to  himself  in  all  his  actions, 
and  has  no  sense  of  iniquity  but  from  the 
punishment  which  shall  attend  it  The 
law  of  the  land  is  his  gospel,  «nd  all  his 
cases  of  conscience  are  determined  by  his 
attorney.  Such  men  know  not  what  it  is 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  a  miserable  man; 
that  riches  are  the  instruments  of  serving 
the  purposes  of  heaven  or  hell,  according 
to  the  disposition  of  the  possessor.  The 
wealthy  can  torment  or  gratify  b3X  who  are 
in  their  power,  and  choose  to  do  one  or 
other,  as  they  are  affected  with  love  or 
hatred  to  mankind.  As  for  such  who  are 
insensible  of  the  concerns  of  others,  but 
merely  as  they  affect  themselves,  these  men 
are  to  be  valued  only  for  their  mortality, 
and  as  we  hope  better  things  from  their 
heirs.  I  could  not  but  read  with  great  de- 
light, a  letter  from  an  eminent  citizen,  who 
has  failed,  to  one  who  was  intimate  with 
him  in  his  better  fortune,  and  able  by  his 
countenance  to  retrieve  his  lostccndition. 

'Sir, — ^It  is  in  vain  to  multiply  words 
and  make  apologies  for  what  is  never  to  be 
/defended  by  the  best  advocate  in  the  world, 
the  guilt  of  being  unfortunate.  All  that  a 
man  in  my  condition  can  do  or  say,  will  be 
received  with  prejudice  by  the  generality 
of  mankind,  but  I  hope  not  with  you:  you 
have  been  a  great  instrument  in  helping 
me  to  get  what  I  have  lost;  and  I  know  (for 
that  reason,  as  well  as  kindness  to  me)  you 
cannot  but  be  in  pain  to  see  me  undone. 
To  show  you  I  am  not  a  man  incapable  of 
bearing  calamity,  1  will,  though  a  poor 
man,  lay  aside  the  distinction  between  us, 
and  talk  with  the  frankness  we  did  when 
we  were  nearer  to  an  equality :  as  all  I  do 
will  be  received  with  prejudice,  all  you  do 
will  be  looked  upon  with  partiality.  What 
1  desire  of  you  is,  that  you,  who  are  court- 
ed by  all,  would  smile  upon  me,  who  am 
shunned  by  all.  Let  that  grace  and  favour 
which  your  fortune  throws  ujxin  you,  be 
turned  to  make  up  the  coldness  and  indif- 
ference that  is  used  towards  me.  All 
good  and  generous  men  will  have  an  eye  of 
kindness  for  me  for  my  own  uke,  ana  the 


rest  of  the  worid  will  regard  me  for  yours. 
There  is  a  happy  contagion  in  riches,  as 
well  as  a  destructive  one  in  poverty:  the 
rich  can  make  rich  without  parting  with, 
any  of  their  store;  and  the  conversation  of 
the  pxxn-  makes  men  poor,  though  thejr 
borrow  nothing  of  them.  How  this  is  to  be 
accounted  for  I  .know  not;  but  men's  esti- 
mation foUows  us  according  to  the  company 
we  keep.  If  you  are  what  you  were  to  me, 
you  can  go  a  great  way  towards  my  reco- 
very; if  you  are  not,  my  good  fortune,  if 
ever  it  returns,  will  return  by  slower  ap- 
proaches. I  am,  sir,  your  affectionate 
mend,  and  humble  servant.' 

This  was  answered  by  a  oondescensgon 
that  did  not,  by  long  impertinent  profes- 
sions of  kindness,  insult  nis  distress,  bat 
was  as  follows: 

'  Dear  Tom, — ^I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that  you  have  heart  enough  to  b^;in  the 
world  a  second  time.  I  assure  you,  I  do 
not  think  your  numerous  family  at  all  di- 
minished (in  the  gifts  <d  nature,  for  which 
I  have  ever  so  much  admired  them,)  by 
what  has  so  lately  happened  to  you.  I  shall 
not  only  countenance  your  affairs  with  my 
appearance  for  you,  but  shall  accommo- 
date you  with  a  considerable  sum  at  cam^ 
mon  interest  for  three  years.  You  know 
I  could  make  more  of  it;  but  I. have  so 
great  a  love  for  you,  that  I  can  waive  op- 
portunities of  gain  to  help  vou;  for  I  do  not 
care  whether  they  say  of  me  after  I  am 
dead,  that  I  had  a  hunared  or  fifty  thoosfmd 
pounds  more  than  I  wanted  when  I  was 
living.    Your  obliged  humble  servant' 

T. 


Na  ^ST."]     Thunday,  Augrut  XA,  1712. 

Mult*  et  pneclan  miDantii. 

Ar.  Sat.  Hi.  Lib.  S.  ft. 

flMminc  to  froniiM  wowtliiiif  wondiooi  great. 

I  SHALL  this  day  lay  before  my  readert 
a  letter,  written  by  the  same  hand  with 
that  of  last  Friday,  which  contained  pro- 
posals for  a  printed  newspaper  that  should 
take  in  the  whole  drcle  c*the  penny-post 

'Sir,— The  kind  reception  you  gave  my 
last  Friday's  letter,  in  which  I  broached 
my  project  of  a  newspaper,  encourages  mo 
to  lay  oefbre  you  two  or  three  more;  for, 
you  must  know,  sir,  that  we  look  upon  yoa 
to  be  the  Lowndes*'  of  the  learned  world, 
and  cannot  think  any  scheme  practicable 
or  rational  before  you  have  approved  of  it, 
though  all  the  money  we  raise  by  it  is  in 
our  own  fiinds,  and  for  our  private  use. 

'  I  have  often  thought  that  a  news-letter 
of  whispers,  written  eveiy  post,  and  sent 
about  the  kingdom,  after  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Dawkes,  or  any 
other  epistolarv  historian,  might  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  public,  as  well  as  bene- 

*  Secretaiy  at  thia  time  of  tba  treaia>7,  aad  dinotar 
of  tbeminl. 
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ficial  to  the  author.  By  whispers  I  mean 
those  pieces  of  news  which  are  communi- 
cated as  secrets,  and  which  bring  a  double 
pleasure  to  the  hearer:  first,  as  thejr  are 
jtrirate  history;  and,  in  the  next  place,  as 
they  have  always  in  them  a  dash  of  scan- 
dal. These  are  the  two  chief  qualifications 
in  an  article  of  news,  which  recommend  it 
in  a  more  than  orduwry  manner,  to  the 
«ars  of  the  carious.  Sickness  of  persons  iu 
high  posts,  twili^t  viats  paid  and  receiv- 
ed by  ministers  <n  state,  clandestine  court- 
ships and  marriages,  secret  amours,  losses 
at  play,  applicatic»s  for  places,  with  their 
respective  soccefises  and  repulses,  are  the 
materials  in  which  I  chiefly  intend  to  deal. 
I  have  two  persons,  that  are  each  of  them 
the  representative  of  a  species,  who  are  to 
fhmish  me  with  those  whispers  which  I 
intend  to  convey  to  my  correspondents. 
The  first  of  these  is  Peter  Hush,  descend- 
ed from'  the  ancient  family  of  the  Hushes. 
The  other  is  the  old  lady  Blast,  who  has  a 
very  numerous  tribe  of^  daughters  in  the 
'  two  great  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster. Peter  Hush  has  a  whispering-hole 
in  most  of  the  great  coffee-houses  about 
town.  If  you  are  alone  with  him  In  a  wide 
room,  he  carries  you  up  into  a  comer  of  it, 
end  speaks  in  your  ear.  I  have  seen  Peter 
seat  himself  in  a  company  of  seven  or  eight 
persons  whom  he  never  saw  before  in  his 
ufe;  and,  after  having  looked  about  to  see 
there  was  no  one  that  overheard  him,  Jias 
communicated  to  them  in  a  low  voice,  and 
under  the  seal  of  secresy,  the  death  of  a 
great  man  in  the  country,  who  was,  per- 
haps, a  fox-hunting  the  very  moment  this 
account  was  given  of  him.  If  upon  your 
«nteri&g  into  a  coffee-house  you  see  a  circle 
«f  heads  bending  over  the  table,  and  lying 
eloae  to  one  another,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  my 
friend  Peter  is  among  them.  I  have  known 
Peter  publishing  the  whisper  of  the  day  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Garra- 
^ay's,  by  twelve  at  Will's,  and  before  two 
at  the  Smyrna.  When  Peter  has  thus  ef- 
fectually launched  a  secret,  I  have  been 
■very  well  pleased  to  bear  pec^le  whis- 
penng  it  to  one  another  at  second-hand, 
and  spreading  it  about  as  their  own;  for 
you  must  know,  sir,  the  great  incentive  to 
whispering  is  the  ambition  which  every 
one  has  of  being  thought  in  the  secret,  and 
bdng  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  has  ac- 
cess to  greater  people  than  one  would  ima- 
gine. After  having  given  you  this  account 
of  Peter  Hush,  I  proceed  to  that  Virtuous 
lady,  the  old  lady  Blast,  who  is  to  commu- 
nicate to  me  the  private  transactions  of  the 
crimp-tablie,  with  all  the  arcana  of  the 
feir-sex.  The  lady  Blast,  yon  must  under- 
stand, has  such  a  perdcalar  malignity  in 
her  whisper,  that  it  blights  like  an  easterly 
wind,  and  withers  every  reputation  that  it 
breathes  upon.  She  has  a  particular  knack 
at  m^ing  private  weddings,  and  last  win- 
ter married  above  five  women  of  quality  to 
their  foobnen.  Her  whisper  can  make  an 
Vou  n.  26 


innocent  young  woman  big  with  child, 
or  fill  a  healthy  young  fellow  with  distem 
pers  that  are  n<A  to  be  named.  She  can 
turn  a  visit  into  an  intrigue,  and  a  distant 
salute  into  an  assignation.  She  can  beggar 
the  wealthy,  and  degrade  the  noble.  In 
short,  she  can  whisper  men  base  or  fodish, 
jealous  or  iU-natumi:  or,  if  occasion  re- 
quires, can  tell  you  the  slips  of  their  great 
grandmothers,  and  traduce  the  memory  of 
honest  coachmen,  that  have  been  in  tneir 
graves  above  these  hundred  years.  By 
these  and  the  like  hdps,  I  question  not  but 
I  daiU  furnish  out  a  very  handsome  news- 
letter. If  you  approve  my  project,  I  shall 
begin  to  whisper  1^  the  very  next  post, 
and  question  not  but  svery  one  a!  my  cus* 
tomers  will  be  very  well  pleased  wiOi  me, 
when  he  considers  that  every  piece  of  news 
I  send  him  is  a  word  in  his  ear,  and  lets 
him  into.a  secret, 

'  Having  given  you  a  sketch  of  this  pro 
ject,  I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  suggest  to 

n  another  for  a  monthly  pamphlet,  which 
tail  likewise  submit  to  your  spectatcnrial 
wisdom.  I  need  not  tdl  you,  sir,  that  there 
are  several  authors  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  as  well  as  in  our  own  coun- 
try,* who  pi^lish  every  month  what  they 
call  An  Account  of  Uie  Works  of  the 
Learned,  in  which  they  gwe  us  an  abstract 
of  all  such  books  as  are  printed  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  Now,  sir,  it  is  my  design  to 
publish  every  month.  An  Account  oif  the 
Works  of  the  Unlearned.  Several  late 
productions  of  my  own  countrymen,  who^ 
many  of  them  make  a  very  eminent  figure 
in  the  illiterate  world,  encourage.me  in  this 
undertaking.  I  may,  in  this  work,  possibly 
make  a  review  oi  several  pieces  whica 
have  appeared  in  the  foreign  accounts  above 
mentioned,  though  they  ought  not  to  have 
been  taken  notice  of  in  wons  which  bear 
such  a  title.  I  may  likewise  take  fatto  con- 
sideration such  irieees  as  appear,  from  lime 
to  time,  under  the  names  of  those  gent]fr< 
men  who  compliment  one  another  in  public 
assemblies,  by  the  title  of  "  The  Learned 
Gentlemen,"  Our  party-authors  will  also 
afford  me  a  great  variety  ctf  subjects,  not  to 
mention  the  editors,  commentators,  and 
others,  who  are  often  men  of  no  learning, 
or,  what  is  as  bad,  of  no  knowledge.  I  shall 
not  enlarge  upon  this  hint;  but  if  you  think 
any  thing  can  be  made  of  it,  I  shall  set 
about  it  with  all  the  pains  and  application 
that  80  useful  a  work  deserves.  I  am  ever, 
most  worthy  sir,  dec'  C 


No.  458.]  .  Friday,  Augut  15, 1713. 

Pndor  main*——-  Jftr. 

Filw  modnty. 

I  conLD  not  but  smile  at  the  account  tha  > 
was  yesterday  giyien  me  of  a  modest  young 


*  Mr.  Michael  de  1«  Roche,  38  toIs.  8to.  in  Engl, 
der  difhKat  UUm;  and  la  Pt.  8  mbm,  Maa 
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gentleman,  who,  being  invited  to  an  enter-- 
tainoient,  though  he  was  not  used  to  drink, 
had  not  the  confidence  to  refuse  his  glass  in 
his  turn,  when  on  a  sudden  he  grew  so  flus- 
tered, that  he  took  all  the  talk  of  the  table 
into  his  own  hands,  abused  every  one  of  the 
company,  and  flung  a  bottle  at  the  gentle- 
man's head  who  treated  him.  This  has 
given  me  occasico  to  reflect  upon  the  ill 
effects  of  a  vicious  modesty,  and  to  remem- 
ber the  saying  of  Brutus,  as  it  is  quoted  by 
Plutarch,  that  'the  person  has  had  but  an 
ill  education,  who  has  not  been  taught  to 
deny  any  thing.'  This  false  kind  (tf  mo- 
desty has,  perhaps,  betrayed  both  sexes 
into  as  many  vices  as  the  most  abandoned 
impudence;  and  is  the  more  inexcusable 
to  reason,  because  it  acts  to  gratify  others 
rather  than  itself,  and  is  pmushed  with  a 
kind  of  remorse,  not  only  like  other  vidous 
habits  when  the  crime  is  over,  but  even  at 
the  very  time  that  it  is  committed. 

Nothing  is  more  amiable  than  true  mo- 
desty, and  nothing  is  more  contemptible 
than  the  false.  The  one  guards  virtue,  the 
other  betrays  it  True  modesty  is  ashamed 
to  do  any  thmg  that  is  repugnant  to  the  rules 
cS  right  reasm;  false  modesty  is  ashamed 
to  do  any  thing  that  is  oppodte  to  the  hu- 
mour of  the  company.  True  modesty  avcnds 
every  thing  that  is  criminal,  false  modesty 
everythingthatisunfashionable.  Thelatter 
is  only  a  general  imdetermined  instinct;  the 
former  is  that  instinct,  limited  and  circum- 
scribed by  die  rules  of  prudence  and  re- 
ligion. 

AVe  may_  conclude  that  modesty  to  be 
false  and  vicious  which  engages  a  man  to 
do  any  thing  that  is  ill  or  indiscreet,  or 
which  restrams  him  from  doing  any  thing 
that  is  of  a  contrary  nature.  How  many 
men,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  lend 
sums  of  money  which  they  are  not  able  to 
spare,  are  bound  for  persons  whom  they 
nave  but  litUe  friendsnip  for,  give  recom- 
mendatory characters  (tfmenwhomtheyare 
not  acquamted  with,  bestow'  places  on  those 
whom  they  do  not  esteem,  live  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  themselves  do  not  approve, 
and  aO.  this  merely  because  they  have  not 
the  confidence  to  redst  solicitation,  impor- 
tunity, or  example! 

Nor  does  this  false  modesty  expose  us 
only  to  such  actions  as  are  indiscreet,  but 
veiy  often  to  such  as  are  hi^ly  criminaL 
When  Xenophanes  was  called  timorous, 
because  he  would  not  venture  his  money  in 
a  game  of  dice:  <  I  confess,'  said  he,  ■  that 
I  am  exceeding  timorous,  for  I  dare  not  do 
an  ill  thing.'  On  the  contrary,  a  man  of 
vidous  modesty  complies  with  every  thing, 
and  is  only  fearful  of  dtnng  what  may  IooIl 
ringular  m  the  company  where  he  is  en- 
gaged. He  fells  in  witn  the.  torrent,  and 
lets  himself  go  to  every  action  or  discourse, 
however  unjustifiable  in  itself,  so  it  be  in 
vogue  among  the  present  party.  This, 
though  one  of  the  most  common,  is  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  dispoutions  in  human 


nature,  that  men  should  not  be  ashamed  of 
speaking  or  acting  in  a  dissolute  or  irra- 
tional manner,  but  that  one  who  is  in  thdr 
company  should  be  ashamed  of  govenune 
himself  by  the  principles  of  reason  and 
virtue. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  to  consider 
false  modesty  as  it  restrains  a  man  from 
doing  what  is  good  and  laudable.  My  rea- 
der's own  thoughts  wiU  suggest  to  him 
many,  instances  and  examples  under  thi» 
head.  I  shall  only  dwell  upon  one  reflec- 
tion, which  I  cannot  make  without  a  secret 
uacem.  We  have  in  England  a  particu- 
lar bashfiilness  in  every  thmg  that  regards 
religion.  A  well-brea  man  is  obliged  to 
conceal  any  serious  sentiment  of  this  na- 
ture, and  very  often  to  appear  a  greater 
libertine  than  he  is,  that  he  may  keep  him- 
self in  countenance  among  the  men  of  mode. 
Our  excess  of  modesty  makes  us  shame- 
faced in  all  the  exerdses  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion. This  humour  prevsuls  upcm  us  daily; 
insomuch  that,  at  many  well-ored  tables, 
the  master  of  the  house  is  so  very  modest  a. 
man,  that  he  has  not  the  confidotce  to  say 
grace  at  his  own  table:  a  custom  which  is 
not  only  practised  by  all  the  nations  aboot 
us,  but  was  never  omitted  by  the  heathens 
themselves.  English  gentlemen,  who  travd. 
into  Roman-catholic  countries,  are  not  a  lit- 
tie  surprised  to  meet  with  people  of  the  best 
quality  kneding  in  their  cnurches,  and  en- 
gaged in  their  private  devotions,  though  it 
be  not  at  the  hours  of  public  worshi}>.  Aa 
officer  of  the  krmy,  or  a  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  in  those  countries,  would  be  afraid 
of  passing  not  only  for  an  irreligious,  but  an 
ill-hred  man,  should  he  be  seen  to  go  to  bed, 
or  sit  down  at  table,  without  offering  up 
his  devotions  on  such  occaaons.  The  same 
show  of  relipon  appears  in  all  the  fcraga 
reformed  churches,  and  enters  so  much  m 
their  brdmary  conversation,  that  an  'Eag- 
lishman  is  apt  to  term  them  hypocritiou 
and  precise. 

This  littie  appeanmce  of  a  rdigious  de- 
portment in  our  nation,  may  proceed  ia 
some  measure  from  that  modesty  which  is. 
natural  to  us;  but  the  great  occasion  of  it 
is  certainly  this.  Those  swarms  of  secta- 
ries that  overran  the  naticm  in  the  time  of 
the  great  rebellion,  carried  their  hypocrisy 
so  high,  that  they  had  converted  our  whole 
language  into  a  jargon  of  enthusiasm:  in- 
somuch, that  upon  the  restoration,  mea 
thought  they  could  not  recede  too  far  from 
the  behaviour  and  practice  ci  those  pei«- 
sons  who  had  made  rdigion  a  cloak  to  so 
many  villanies.  This  led  them  into  the 
other  extreme;  every  appearance  of  devo- 
tion was  lodged  upon  as  puritanical,  and 
felling  into  the  hands  of  the  'ridicolen* 
who  flourished  in  that  rdgn,  and  attacked 
every  thing  that  was  senous,  it  has  ever 
since  been  out  of  countenance  among  us. 
By  this  means  we  are  gradually  fallen  into 
that  vicious  modesty,  which  has  in  acne 
measure  worn  out  from  among  us  the  yp- 
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pearance  of  Christianitir,in  ordinary  life 
and  conversatioD,  and  Which  distinguishes 
OS  from  all  our  ndghbours. 

Hypocrisy  cannot  indeed  be  too  roach 
detested,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
preferred  to  open  impie^.  They  are  both 
equally  destructive  to  the  person  who  is 
possessed  with  them;  but,  in  rerard  to 
others,  hypocrisy  is  not  so  pernicious  as 
bare-faced  irrelinon.  The  due  mean  to  be 
observed  is,  '  to  be  sincerdy  virtuous,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  let  the  world  see  we  are 
sa'  I  do  not  luiow  a  more  dreadfiil  me- 
nace in  the  holy  writines,  than  that  which 
is  pronounced  agwist  tnose  who  have  this 
perverted  modestv  to  be  ashamed  before 
men  in  a  particular  of  such  unspealuble 
importance. 


Ka  459.]    Saturday,  Augtut  16, 1713. 

Oalcqaid  dlgnum  npleiite  ktnoqnc  eit. 

Bar.  Ep.iT.Idb.  1.5. 
— Wkata'er  beflti  Uw  win  ind  good. — Crtuk. 
Religion  may  be  considered  under  two 
general  heads.  The  first  comprehends  what 
■we  are  to  believe,  the  other  what  we  are  to 
practise.  By  those  things  which  we  are  to 
believe,  I  mean  whatever  is  revealed  to  us 
in  the  holy  writings,  and  which  we  could 
sot  have  ODtsdned  Uie  knowledge  of  by  the 
light  of  nature;  by  the  things  wnich  we  are 
to  practise,  I  mean  all  those  duties  to  which 
■we  are  directed  by  reason  or  natural  reli- 

fion.    The  first  of  these  I  shall  distinguish 
y  the  name  <^  faith,  the  second  by  that  of 
morality. 

If  we  look  into  the  more  serious  part  <A 
tnankind,  we  find  many  who  lay  so  great  a 
stress  upon  faith,  that  they  neglect  mo- 
rality; and  many  who  build  so  much  upon 
morality,  that  they  do  not  pay  a  due  regard 
to  faith.  The  perfect  nan  should  bo  ddFec- 
tive  in  neither  of  these  particulars,  as  will 
be  very  evident  to  those  who  consider  the 
benefits  which  arise  from  each  of  them,  and 
■which  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  this  day's 
paper. 

Notwithstanding  this  renend  di^vision  of 
Christian  duty  into  morality  and  &ith,  and 
that  they  have  both  their  peculiar  excel- 
lencies, the  first  has  the  pre-eminence  in 
several  respects. 

First,  Because  die  greatest  part  of  mo- 
rality (as  I  hare  stated  the  notion  of  it,)  is 
of  a  fixed  eternal  nature,  and  will  endure 
■when  f^th  shall  fail,  and  be  lost  in  convic- 
tioii. 

_  Secondly,  Because  a  person  mar  be  qua- 
lified to  do  greater  good  to  mancind,  and 
become  more  beneficial  to  the  world,  by 
morality  without  faith,  than  by  faith  with- 
out mortdity. 

Thirdly,  Because  morality  gives  a  greater 
perfection  to  human  nature,  by  quieting  the 
mind,  moderating  the  pasdons,  Mid  advanc- 
ing the  faapiriness  of  every  man  in  kU  private 
capacity. 


Fourthly,  Because  the  rule  of  molality 
is  much  more  certain  than  that  of  faith,  a& 
the  dvilized  nations  of  the  world  agreeing 
in  the  great  points  of  morality,  as  much  as 
they  diner  in  those  of  fiuth. 
_  Fifthly,  Because  infidelity  is  not  of  so  ma- 
lignant a  nature  as  immorality;  or,  to  put 
the  same  reason  in  another  light,  because 
it  is  generally  owtied,  there  may  be  salva- 
tion for  a  virtuous  infidel,  (particularly  in 
the  case  of  in'vincible  ignorance,)  but  none 
for  a  vicious  believer. 

Sixthly,  Because  foith  seems  to  draw  its 
principal,  if  not  all  its  excellency,  from  the 
influence  it  has  upon  morality;  as  we  shall 
see  more  at  large,  if  we  consider  wherein 
consists  the  excellency  of  faith,  or  the  be- 
lief of  revealed  religion;  and  this  I  think  is. 

First,  In  explaining,  and  carrying  to 
greater  height,  severalpoints  of  morahty. 

Secondly,  In  fiimishing  new  and  stron^r 
motives  to  enforce  the  practice  of  morahty. 

Thirdly,  In  giving  us  more  amiable  ideas 
of  the  Supreme  Bemg,  more  endearing  no- 
tions of  one  another,  and  a  truer  state  of 
ourselves,  both  in  regard  to  the  grandeur 
and  vileness  of  our  natures. 

Fourthly,  By  shotving  us  the  blackness 
and  deformity  of  ■vice,  which  in  the  Chris- 
tian system  is  so  very  great,  that  he  who  is 
possessed  of  all  perfection,  and  the  sove- 
reign judge  of  it,  IS  represented  by  several 
of  our  divines  as  hating  sin  to  the  same  de- 
gree tlu^  he  loves  the  sacred  person  who 
was  made  the  propitiation  of  it 

Fifthly,  In  being  the  ordinary  and  pre  ■ 
scribed  method  of  making  morality  efifectual 
to  salvation. 

I  have  only  touched  on  these  several 
heads,  which  every  one  who  is  conversant 
in  discourses  of  this  nature  will  eadly  en- 
large upon  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  draw 
conclusions  from  them  which  may  be  useful 
to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  One  I  am 
sure  is  so  obvious  that  he  cannot  miss  it, 
namely,  that  a  man  cannot  be  perfect  in  his 
scheme  of  morality,  whodoeanotstrengthen 
and  support  it  with  that  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

Besides  this,  I  shall  lay  down  two  or  three 
other  maxims,  which  I  think  we  may  de- 
duce from  what  ha&  been  said. 

First,  That  we  should  be  particulariy 
cautious  of  making  any  thing  an  article  cc 
fiuth,  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  con- 
firmation or  improvement  of  morahty. 

Secondly,  That  no  article  of  faith  can  be 
true  and  authentic,  which  weakens  or  sub- 
verts the  practical  part  of  religion,  at  what 
I  have  hitherto  called  morality. 

Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  friend  of  mo 
raUty  ana  natural  religion  cannot  possibly 
apprehend  any  danger  from  embradng 
Christianity,  as  it  is  preserved  pure  and 
uncomipt  m  the  doctrines  of  our  national 
church.* 

There  is  Ukewisr  another  maxim  which 
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I  think  in&yi>e  drawn  from  the  foiYgoing 
considerations,  which  is  this,  that  we  should, 
in  all  dubious  points,  consider  any  ill  con- 
sequences that  may  arise  from  them,  sup- 
posing they  should  be  erroneous,  before  we 
give  up  our  assent  to  them. 

For  example,  In  that  disputable  point  of 
persecuting  men  for  conscience  sake,  be- 
sides the  embittering  tiieir  minds  with 
hatred,  indignation,  and  all  the  rehemence 
of  resentment,  and  ensnaring  them  to  pro- 
fess what  they  do  not  bdieve,  we  cut  them 
off  from  the  pleasores  and  advantages  of 
society,  afflict  their  bodies,  distress  their 
fortunes,  hurt  their  reputations,  ruin  thdr 
families,  make  their  lives  punful,  or  put 
an  end  to  them.  Sure  when  I  see  such 
dreadful  consequences  riring  from  a  princi- 
ple, I  would  M  as  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it,  as  of  a  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, before  I  would  venture  to  act  upon  it, 
or  make  it  a  part  of  my  religion. 

In  thircasethe  injury  done  our  ndghbour 
b  plain  and  evident;  tHe  principle  that  puts 
us  upon  doing  it,  of  a  dubious  and  disputable 
natore.  Morality  seems  highly  violated  by 
the  one;  and  whether  or  no  a  zeal  for  what 
a  man  thinks  the  true  system  of  faith  may 
Justify  it,  is  very  unceruln.  I  cannot  but 
think,  if  our  relinon  produces  charity  as 
well  as  zeal,  it  will  not  be  for  showing  itself 
by  such  cruel  instances.  But  to  conclude 
with  the  words  of  an  excellent  author,  •  We 
have  iust  enough  of  religion  to  make  us 
hate,  out  not  enough  to  make  us  love  one 
another. ' 


Na  460.]    Monday,  August  18, 1712. 

Dedpimur  qwcie  recti—       Btr.  Jtn  P—t,  r.  SS. 
Deluded  by  a  ■eenujif  excellence. — XaeemMun. 

OcK  defects  and  follies  are  too  often  un- 
Icnown  to  us;  nay,  they  are  so  far  from  being 
known  tons,  that  thev  pass  for  demonstra- 
tions of  our  worth.  This  makes  us  easy  in 
the  midst  of  them,  fond  to  show  them,  rond 
to  improve  them,  and  to  be  esteemed  fior 
them.  Then  it  is  that  a  thousand  unac- 
countable conceits,  gay  inventions,  and  ex- 
travapnt  actions,  must  aflord  us  pleasures, 
and  display  us  to  others  in  the  odours  which 
we  ourselves  take  a  fuacy  to  glory  in.  In- 
deed there  is  something  so  amusing  for  the 
time  in  this  state  of  vanity  and  ill-grounded 
satisfiMstion,  that  even  the  wiser  world  has 
chosen  an  exalted  word  to  describe  its  en- 
chantments and  called  it,  <The  Paimdise 
of  Fools.' 

Perhaps  the  latter  part  of  this  reflection 
may  seem  a  false  thought  to  some,  a^  bear 
another  turn  than  what  I  have  given;  but  it 
is  at  present  none  of  my  business  to  look 
after  it,  who  am  going  to  confess  that  I  have 
been  lately  amongst  them  in  a  vidon. 

Methought  I  was  transported  to  a  hill, 
green,  flowery,  and  of  an  easy  ascent 
Upon  the  brotid  too  ot  it  resided  squint-eyed 
Error,  and  Popokr  Oirinioo  with  many 


heads;  two  that  dwelt  in  sorcery,  and  were 
&mous  for  bcMritching  people  with  the  love 
of  themselves.  To  these  repaired  a  multi- 
tude from  every  side,  by  two  different  paths 
which  lead  towards  each  of  them.  Sonne 
who  had.the  noost  assuming  air  went  directly 
of  th^nsclves  to  Error,  without  expecting 
a  conductor;  others  of  a  softer  nature  went 
first  to  Popular  Opinion,  from  whence,  as 
she  influenced  and  engaged  them  with  tltetr 
own  praises,  she  delivered  them  over  to  his 
government. 

Wheti  we  had  ascended  to  an  open  part 
of  the  summit  where  Opinion  abode,  ^ve 
found  her  entertaining  several  who  had  aiv 
rived  before  us.  Her  voice  was  jdeaMng; 
she  breathed  odours  as  she  spoke,  ^le 
seemed  to  have  a  tongue  for  every  one; 
every  one  thought  he  heard  of  something 
that  was  valuable  in  himself,  and  expected  a 
paradise  which  she  promised  as  the  reward 
of  his  merit  Thus  were  we  drawn  to  fiil- 
low  her,  till  she  should  bring  us  where  it 
was  to  be  bestowed;  and  it  was  observable 
that,  all  the  way  we  went,  the  company 
was  either  prai^ng  themselves  in  tbeir 
qualifications,  or  one  another  for  thoae 
qualifications  which  they  took  to  be  con- 
spicuous in  their  own  cnaracters,  or  di»- 
praising  others  for  wanting  theirs,  or  vying 
m  the  degrees  (rf  them. 

At  last  we  approached  a  bower,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  Error  was  seated.  The 
trees  were  thick  woven,  and  the  {dace 
where  he  sat  artfully  contrived  to  darken 
him  a  Uttle.  He  was  disguised  in  a  whitisih 
robe,  which  he  had  put  on,  that  he  might 
appear  to  us  with  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
Truth;  and  as  she  has  a  light  whereby  she 
manif^ts  the  beauties  of  nature  to  the  eyes 
of  her  adorers,  so  he  had  provided  himsdf 
with  a  magical  wand,  that  he  might  do 
something  in  invitation  if  it,  and  please  with 
delusions. .  This  he  lifted  solemnly,  and, 
muttering  to  himself,  bid  the  glories  which 
he  kept  under  enchantment  to  appear  be- 
fore us.  Immediately  we  cast  our  ejfes  oo 
that  part  of  die  sky  to  which  he  pointed, 
and  observed  a  thin  blue  prospect,  which 
cleared  as  mountains  in  a  summer  mominr 
when  the  mist  goes  off,  and  the  palace  of 
Vanity  appeared  to  sig^t 

The  foundation  seemed  hardly  a  founda- 
tion, but  a  set  of  curling  clouds,  which  it 
stood  upon  by  magical  contrivance.  The 
way  by  which  we  ascended  was  painted 
like  a  rainbow;  and  as  we  went,  the  breeae 
that  leaved  about  us  bewitched  the  senses. 
The  wails  were  gilded  all  for  show;  the 
lowest  set  of  pillars  were  of  the  slight  fine 
Corinthian  oraer,  and  the  tw  of  the  biuld- 
ii^  bong  rounded,  bore  so  &t  the  resem- 
blance at  a  bubble. 

At  the  gate  the  travellers  iicither  met 
with  a  porter,  nor  wuted  till  one  should 
appear;  every  one  thought  his  merits  a  suf- 
ficient passport,  and  pressed  forwaxd.  la 
the  hall  we  met  with  several  phantoni^ 
that  roved  amongst  us,  and  ragged  the 
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company  accorfing  to  their  sentiments. 
Tbere  was  decreaang  Honour,  that  had 
nothing  to  shov  biit  an  old  coat  of  his  an- 
cestor's achievements.  There  was  Ostenta- 
tion, that  made  himself  his  own  constant 
subject;  and  Grallantrjr  strutting  upon  his 
tiptoes.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  stood 
a  throne,  whose  canopy  gUttered  with  all 
the  riches  that  gayety  could  contrive  to 
lavish  on  it;  and  between  the  gilded  arms 
sat  Vanity,  decked  in  the  peacock's  fea- 
thers, and  acknowledged  for  another  Venus 
by  her  votaiiei  The  boy  who  stood  beside 
her  for  a  Cupid,  and  who  made  the  world 
to  bow  before  her,  was  called'  Self-Ccoceit. 
His  eyes  had  everv  now  and  then  a  cast 
inwards,  to  the  neglect  of  all  objects  about 
him;  and  the  arms  which  he  made  use  of 
tor  conquest,  were  borrowed  from  those 
against  whom  he  had  a  design.  The  arrow 
wnich  he  shot  at  the  soldier,  was  fledeed 
from  his  own  plume  of  feathers;  the  aaxt 
he  directed  against  the  man  of  wit,  was 
winged  from  the  quills  he  writ  with;  and 
that  wh^ch  he  sent  against  those  who  pre- 
sumed upon  their  riches,  was  headed  with 
eold  out  of  their  treasuries.  He  made  nets 
Ktr  statesmen  fiom  their  own  contrivances; 
he  took  fire  from  the  eyes  of  the  ladies, 
with  which  he  melted  their  hearts;  and 
lightning  from  the  tongues  of  the  eloquent, 
to  inflame  them  with  their  own  glories.  At 
the  foot  cf  the  throne  sat  three  false  Graces; 
Flattery  with  a  shell  of  paint.  Affectation 
with  a  mirror  to  practise  at,  and  Fashion 
ever  changing  the  posture  of  her  clothes. 
These  appliol  themselves  to  secure  the 
conquests  which  Self-Conceit,had  gotten, 
and  had  each  of  them  their  partictdar 
polities.  Flattery  gave  new  colours  and 
complexions  to  aU  things;  Affectation  new 
airs  and  appearances,  which,  as  she  said, 
were  not  vulgar;  and  Fashion  both  con- 
cealed some  home  defects,  and  added  some 
foreign  external  beauties. 

As  I  was  reflecting  upon  what  I  saw,  I 
heard  a  v<nce  in  the  crowd  bemoaning  the 
condition  of  mankind,  which  is  thus  managed 
by  the  breath  of  Opimoo,  deluded  by  Error, 
fired  by  Self-Conceit,  and  given  up  to  be 
truned  in  all  the  courses  of  Vanity,  till 
Scorn  or  Poverty  come  upon  us.  These  ex- 

Fressions  were  no  sooner  handed  about,  but 
immediately  saw  a  general  disorder,  till 
at  last  there  was  a  parting  in  one  place,  and 
ft  grave  old  man,  decent  and  resolute,  was 
led  forward  to  be  punished  for  the  words  he 
had  uttered.  He  appeared  inclined  to  have 
spoken  in  his  own  defence,  but  I  could  not 
observe  that  any  one  was  willing  to  hear 
him.  Vanity  cast  a  scornful  smile  at  him; 
Self-Conceit  was  an^y;  Flattery,  who 
knew  him  for  Plain-Dealing,  put  on  a 
vizard,  and  turned  away;  Affectation  tossed 
her  fan,  made  mouths,  and  called  him  Envy 
or  Slander:  and  Fashim  would  have  it,  that 
at  least  he  must  be  Hi-manners.  Thus 
slighted  and  despised  by  all,  he  was  driven 
oat  for  abusing  people  of  merit  and  figure; 


and  I  heard  it  firmly  resolved,  that  he 
should  be  used  no  better  wherever  they 
met  with  him  hereafter, 

I  had  already  seen  the  meaning  of  most 
part  of  that  warning  which  he  had  given, 
and  was  conadering  how  the  latter  words 
shootd  be  fulfilled,  when  a  mighty  noise 
was  heard  without,  and  the  door  was  black- 
ened by  a  numerous  train  of  harpies  crowd- 
ing in  upon  us.  Folly  and  Broken-Credit 
were  seen  in  the  house  before  they  entered. 
Trouble,  Shame,  Infamy,  Scorn,  and  Po- 
verty, brought  up  the  rear.  Vanity,  with 
her  Cupid  and  Graces,  disappieared;  her 
subjects  ran  into  holes  and  comers;  but 
many  of  them  were  found  and  carried  off 
(as  I  was  told  by  one  who  stood  near  me) 
dther  to  prisons  or  cellars,  solitude,  or  Uttie 
company,  the  mean  arts  or  the  viler  crafts 
of  lae.  '  But  these,'  added  he,  with  a  dis- 
dainful air, '  are  such  who  would  fondly  live 
here,  when  thrir  merits  neither  matched 
the  lustre  of  the  place,  nor  their  riches  its 
expenses.  We  have  seen  such  scenes  as 
these  before  now;  the  glory  you  saw  will  all 
return  when  the  hniry  is  aver. '  I  thanked 
lum  for  hb  information;  and  believing  him 
so  incorrigible  as  that  he  would  sUy  till  it 
was  his  tarn  to  be  taken,  1  made  off  to  the 
door,  and  overtook  some  few,  who,  though 
they  would  not  hearken  to  Plain-Dealing, 
were  now  terrified  to  good  purpose  by  the 
example  of  others.  But  when  they  had 
touched  the  threshold,  it  was  a  strange 
shock  to  them  to  find  that  the  delusion  of 
Error  was  gone,  and  they  plunly  ^seemed 
the  buUding  to  hang  a  htUe  up  in  the  air 
without  any  real  foondaticm.  At  first  we 
saw  nothing  but  a  desperate  leap  remained 
for  us,  and  I  a  thousand  times  blamed  my 
unmeamng  curiosity  that  had  brought  me 
into  so  much  dai^er.  But  as  they  began  to 
ahk  lower  in  their  own  minds,  methought 
the  palace  suuk  along  with  us,  till  they 
were  arrived  at  the  due  point  of  esteem 
which  they  ought  to  have  tor  themselves, 
then  the  part  m  the  building  in  which  they 
stood  touched  the  earth,  and  we  departing 
out,  it  retired  from  our  eyes.  Now,  whether 
they  who  stayed  in  the  palace  were  sensible 
of  this  descent,  I  cannot  tell:  it  was  then 
my  opinion  that  they  were  not  However 
it  be,  my  dream  broke  up  at  it,  and  has 
given  me  occasion  all  my  lite  to  reflect  upon 
the  fatal  consequences  a  following  the  su^ 
gestions  of  Vamty. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  write  to  you  to  de- 
dre  that  you  would  again  touch  upon  a  cer- 
tain enormity,  which  is  chieflyin  use  among 
the  politer  and  better-bred  pait  of  mankind; 
I  mean  the  ceremonies,  bows,  courtesies, 
whisperings,  smiles,  winks,  nods,  with 
other  fomiliar  arts  of  salutation,  which  take 
up  in  our  churches  so  much  time  that  m^ht 
be  better  employed,  and  which  seem  so 
utterly  inconsutent  with  the  duty  and  true 
intent  of  our  entering  into  those  religious 
assemblies.    The  resemblance  which  this 
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bears  to  our  indeed  proper  behaviour  in 
theatres,  may  be  some  instance  of  its  in- 
congruity in  the  above-mentioned  places. 
In  Roman-catholic  churches  and  chapels 
abroad,  I  myself  have  observed,  more  than 
once,  persons  of  the  first  quality,  of  the 
t  neai^  relation,  and  intimatest  acquaint- 
ance, pasnne  by  one  another  unknowing  as 
it  were,  and  unknown,  and  with  so  httle 
notice  of  each  other,  that  it  looked  like 
having  their  minds  more  suitably  and  more 
solemnly  engaged;  at  least  it  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  they  ought  to  have  been 
sa  I  have  been  Udd  the  same  even  of 
Mahometans,  with  relation  to  the  propriety 
of  their  demeanour  in  the  conventions  of 
their  errtneous  worship;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  either  of  them  sufficient  laudable 
patterns  for  cur  imitation  in  this  particular. 
'  I  cannot  help,  upon  this  occaaon,  re- 
marking on  the  excellent  memories  of 
those  devotionists,  who  upon  returning  from 
churoh  shall  give  a  particular  account  how 
two  or  three  hundred  people  were  dressed: 
a  thing,  by  reason  of  its  varie^,  so  difficult 
to  be  digested  and  fixed  in  the  head,  that 
it  is  a  miracle  to  me  how  two  pKx>r  hours 
of  divine  service  can  be  time  sufficient  for 
80  elaborate  an  undertaking,  the  duty  of 
the  place  too  being  jointly,  and  no  doubt 
oft  pathetically,  performed  along  with  it 
Where  it  is  said  m  sacred  writ,  that  "the 
woman  ought  to  have  a  covering  on  her 
head  because  of  the  angels,"  the  last  word 
is  by  some  thought  to  be  metaphorically 
used,  and  to  sign^  young  men.  Allowing 
this  interpretation  to  be  right,  the  teftt 
may  not  appear  to  be  wholly  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose. 

'  When  you  are  in  a  dispontion  proper 
for  writing  on  such  a  subject,  I  earnestly 
recommend  this  to  you;  and  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant.'  T. 
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Bat  I  dlaeani  their  flatt'nr  ftom  tbeir  miw. 

Driin. 

FoK  want  of  time  to  substitute  something 
else  in  the  room  of  them,  I  am  at  present 
obliged  to  publish  compliments  above  my 
desert  in  the  following  letters.  It  is  no 
small  satisfiu;tion  to  have  given  occasion  to 
ingenious  men  to  employ  their  thoughts 
upon  sacred  subjects  from  the  approbation 
of  such  pieces  of  poetry  as  they  have  seen 
in  my  Saturday's  papers.  I  shall  never 
publish  verse  on  that  day  but  what  is  writ- 
ten by  the  same  hand:*  yet  I  shall  not  ac- 
comiMny  those  writings  with  eul(«iums, 
but  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves. 

For  the  dictator. 

•  Mr.  Spectatok,— You  very  much  pro- 
mote the  interests  of-  virtue,  while  yon 


reform  the  taste  of  a  profone  age;  and  per- 
suade us  to  be  entertained  with  divine 
poems,  whilst  we  are  distinguished  by  so 
many  thousand  humours,  and  split  into  so 
many  dilferent  sects  and  parties;  yet  per- 
sons of  every  party,  sect,  and  humour,  are 
fond  of  conforming  their  taste  to  yoors. 
You  can  transfiise  your  own  relish  of  a 
poem  into  all  your  readers,  according  to 
their  capacity  to  receive;  and  when  yoa 
recommend  ue  pious  passion  that  reigns 
in  the  verse,  we  seem  to  feel  the  devotion, 
and  grow  proud  and  pleased  inwardly,  that 
we  have  souls  capable  of  relishing  what  the 
Spectator  approves. 

'  Upon  reading  the  hjrmns  that  you  hare 
published  in  some  late  papers,  I  had  a  mind 
to  try  yesterday  whether  I  coiild  write  one. 
The  cxivth  psalm  appears  to  me  an  ad- 
mirable ode,  and  I  b^|an  to  turn  it  into  oar 
language.  As  I  was  describing  the  journey 
of  ismd  from  Egypt,  and  added  the  Divine 
Presence  amongst  them,  I  perceived  a 
beauty  in  this  psalm  which  was  entirety 
new  to  me,  and  which  I  was  going  to  lose; 
and  that  is  that  the  poet  utteriy  conceals 
the  presehce  of  God  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
and  rather  lets  a  possessive  pronoun  go 
without  a  substantive,  than  he  will  so  moui 
as  mention  any  thing  of  diviintv  there. 
"  Judah  was  his  sanctuary,  and  Israel  his 
dominion  or  kingdom."  The  reason  now 
seems  evident,  and  this  conduct  necessary: 
for,  if  God  had  appeared  before,  there 
could  be  no  wonder  why  the  moimtaias 
should  leap  and  the  sea  retire:  therefore, 
that  this  convulsion  of  nature  may  be 
brought  in  with  due  surprise,  his  name  is 
not  mentioned  txli  afterward;  and  then, 
with  a  very  agreeable  torn  of  thought,  God 
is  introduced  at  once  in  all  his  majesty. 
This  is  what  I  have  attempted  to  imitate 
in  a  translation  without  paraphrase,  and  to 
preserve  what  I  could  <k  the  spirit  of  the 
sacred  author. 

•  If  the  following  essay  be  not  too  incorri- 
eible,  bestow  upon  it  a  few  brightenings 
from  your  genius,  that  I  may  learn  how  to 
write  better,  or  to  write  no  more.  Year 
duly  admirer  and  humble  servant,*  See' 

PSALM  CXIT. 
L 
"  Whsn  bnel,  fteed  ftom  Ptanoh'g  hut. 
Left  the  proad  Ijmnl  and  hh  Isiid, 
The  tribn  with  cheernil  lionMge  own 
Their  king,  and  Judah  wai  liii  tliroiie. 

II. 
"  Acroae  the  deep  tlieir  Joamey  lay. 
The  deep  dividee  to  roake  them  way : 
The  itreame  of  Jordan  law,  and  iledt 
With  backward  current  to  their  head. 

in. 

*■  The  mmiBtaittt  ehook  like  ftictated  •beea^ 
Like  lamba  the  UttlehlUocke  leap; 
Not  Sinai  on  her  baee  eould  ataad. 
COoKioaa  of  aorYeign  power  at  Iwa4. 

rv. 

■■  What  power  coold  make  the  deep  divMe  r 
Make  Jordan  baekward  roU  Idi  tidaf 


*  Dr.  leaae  Watta. 
t  Jordan  beheld  their  march,  and  fled 
With  batkward  enmat  to  hie ' 
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Wbv  did  je  leap,  TC  little  Ktltl 

Aad  wbeaoe  tbg  Mflit  tk«t  Binai  feeUT 

V. 
*  Let  every  moantain,  every  flood, 
Ketin.  and  know  Ih'  approachinj  Ood, 
Tbe  King  of  Israel.    Bee  bim  bete; 
Tremble,  tbiaa  earth,  adore  and  Iter. 

VI. 
"  Be  thnnden — and  all  natare  nMmna ; 
Tbe  rock  to  itandini  pooli  he  time. 
Flinte  sprinf  with  foantaina  at  his  word, 
And  firae  awi  aeaa  eonftaa  their  Lord." 

'Mr.  Spectator,— There  are  those 
■who  take  the  advantage  of  your  putting  a 
halfpenny  value  upon  yourself,  above  the 
rest  of  our  duly  writers,  to  defame  you  in 
public  conversation,  and  strive  to  make  you 
impopnlar  upon  the  account  of  this  sud 
halfpenny.  But,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  in- 
rist  upon  that  small  acknowled^ent  for 
the  superior  merit  of  yours,  as  bemg'  a  work 
of  invention.  Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to 
do  you  justice,  and  say  in  vour  behalf, 
what  you  cannot  yourself,  wnich  is,  that 
your  writings  have  made  learning  a  more 
necessary  part  of  good-breeding  than  it  was 
before  you  appeared;  that  modesty  is  be- 
come mshionable,  and  impudence  stands  in 
need  cf  some  wit,  rince  you  have  put  them 
bodi  in  their  proper  lights.  PRmmeness, 
lewdness,  and  dtfiauchery,  are  not  now 

Sualifications;  and  a  man  may  be  a  very 
ne  gentleman,  though   he   is  nrither  a 
keeper  nor  an  iniideL 

<  I  would  have  you  tell  the  town  the  story 
of  the  Sibyls,  if  they  deny  giving  you  two 
pence.  Let  them  know,  that  those  sacred 
papers  were  valued  at  the  same  rate  after 
two  thirds  of  them  were  destroyed,  as  when 
there  was  the  whole  set  There  are  so 
many  of  us  who  will  give  you  your  own 
price,  that  you  may  acquaint  vour  non-con- 
formist readers,  that  they  shall  not  have  it, 
except  they  come  in  within  such  a  day, 
under  three  pence.  I  do  not  know  but  you 
might  bring  m  the  Date  Obolum  Belisario 
with  a  goM  grace.  The  witlings  come 
in  clusters  to  two  or  three  coffee-houses 
which  have  left  you  off;  and  I  hope  you 
■will  make  ns,  who  fine  to  your  wit,  merry 
with  their  characters  who  stand  out  agidnst 
it    I  am  your  most  hnmble  servant 

*P.  S.  I  have  lately  got  the  ingenious 
authors  of  blacking  for  shoes,  powder  for 
colouring  the  hair,  pomatum  for  the  hands, 
cosmetic  for  the  &ce,  to  be  your  constant 
customers;  so  that  your  advertisements  will 
as  much  adorn  the  outward  man,  as  vour 
paper  does  the  inward. '  T. 
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mi  en  urataleriai  JoeoBdo  aanaa  amieo. 

Btr.  Sat  T.  Ub.  t  M. 
No(hin(  eo  (ratefhl  aa  a  pieaaant  Mend. 

People  are  not  aware  of  the  very  great 
force  which  pleasantry  in  company  has 
upon  all  those  wiQi  whom  a  man  of  that 
talent  converses.  His  faults  are  generally 
overlooked  by  all  his  acquEuntance;  and  a 


certain  carelessness,  that  constantly  at 
tends  all  his  actions,  carries  him  on  with 
greater  success  than  diligence  and  assiduity 
does  others  who  have  no  share  in  this  en- 
dowment. Dacinthus  breaks  his  word  upon 
all  occa.<iion$,  both  trivial  and  important; 
and,  when  he  is  sufficientiy  railea  at  for 
that  abominable  quality,  they  who  talk  of 
him  end  with,  '  After  all,  he  is  a  very 
pleasant  fellow. '  Dacinthds  is  an  ill-natur- 
ed husband,  and  yet  the  very  women  end 
their  freedom  of  discourse  upon  this  sub- 
ject, •  But,  after  all,  he  is  very  pleasant 
company.'  Dacinthus  is  neither,  m  point 
of  honour,  civility,  good-breeding,  or  good- 
nature, unexceptionable;  and  yet  all  is  an- 
swered, '  For  he  is  a  very  pleasant  fellow.* 
When  this  quality  is  conspicuous  in  a  man 
who  has,  to  accompany  it,  manly  and  vir- 
tuous sentiments,  tnere  cannot  cert^nly  be 
any  thin^  which  can  give  so  pleamng  a 
gratification  as  the  gayety  of  such  a  person; 
but  when  it  is  alone,  and  serves  only  to  |^d 
a  crowd  of  ill  qualities,  there  is  no  man  so 
much  to  be  avoided  as  your  pleasant  fellow. 
A  very  pleasant  feUow  shall  turn  yAur  good 
name  to  a  jest,  make  your  character  con- 
temptible, debauch  your  wife  or  daughter, 
and  yet  be  received  by  the  rest  of  the  worU 
with  welcome  wherever  he  appears.  It  is 
verv  ordinary  with  those  of  this  character 
to  be  attentive  only  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tions, and  have  very  littie  bowels  for  the 
concerns  or  sorrows  of  other  men;  nay, 
they  are  capable  of  purchasing  their  own 
pleasures  at  the  expense  of  giving  pain 
to  others.  But  they  who  do  not  conader 
this  sort  of  men  thus  carefiilly,  are  irre- 
sistibly exposed  to  their  insinuations,  llie 
author  of  the  following  letter  carries  the 
matter  so  high,  as  to  intimate  that  the  liber* 
ties  of  England  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
a  prince,  merely  as  he  was  of  this  pleasant 
character. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — There  is  no  one 
passion  which  all  mankind  so  naturally 
give  into  as  pride,  or  any  oUier  pasacm 
which  appears  in  such  different  disguises: 
it  is  to  be  found  in  all  habits  and  com- 

Slexions.  It  is  not  a  question,  whether  it 
oes  more  harm  or  good  in  the  world;  and 
if  there  be  not  such  a  thing  as  what  we  may 
call  a  virtuous  and  laudable  pride.^ 

'  It  is  this  pasaon  alcme,  when  misap- 
plied, that  lays  us  so  open  to  flatterers;  and 
ne  who  can  agreeably  condescend  to  soothe 
our  humour  or  temper,  finds  always  aa 
open  avenue  to  our  soul;  especially  if  the 
flatterer  happen  to  be  our  superior. 

'  Onfe  might  give  many  instances  of  this 
in  a  late  English  monarch,  under  the  tide 
of  "The  gayeties  of  king  Charles  II." 
This  prince  was  by  nature  extremely  fii- 
miliar,  of  very  easy  acces.s  and  much  de- 
lighted to  see  and  be  seen;  and  this  happy 
temper,  which  in  the  highest  decree  gr*» 
tified  his  people's  vanity,  did  him  more 
service  with  his  loving  subjects  than  aU 
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his  other  virtues,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed he  had  many.  He  delighted,  though 
a  mighty  lung,  to  give  and  take  a  jest,  as 
thejf  say:  and  a  prince  of  this  fortunate  dis- 
position, who  were  inclined  to  make  an  ill 
use  of  liis  power,  may  have  any  thing  of 
his  people,  be  it  never  so  much  to  their 
prejudice.  But  this  good  king  made  gene- 
rally a  very  innocent  use,  as  to  the  public 
of  this  ensnaring  temper;  for,  it  is  wdl 
known  he  pursued  pleasure  more  than  am- 
bition. He  seemed  to  glory  in  being  the 
first  man  at  cock-matches,  horse-races,, 
balls,  and  plays;  he  appeared  highly  de- 
lighted on  those  occasions,  and  never  tailed 
to  warm  and  gladden  the  heart  of  every 
spectator.  He  more  than  once  dined  with 
his  good  citizens  of  Londcm  on  their  lord- 
mayor's  day,  and  did  so  the  year  that  Sir 
Robert  Viner  was  mayor.  Sir  Robert  was 
a  very  loyal  man,  and,  if  you  will  allow  the 
expression,  veiy  fond  of  his  sovereign;  but, 
what  with  the  joy  he  felt  at  h^art  for  the 
honour  done  him  by  his  prince,  and  through 
the  warmth  he  was  in  with  continual  toast- 
uig  healths  to  the  royal  family,  his  lordship 
grew  a  little  fond  of  his  majesty,  and  en- 
tered into  a  &milianty  not  altogether  so 
graceful  in  so  public  a  place.  The  king 
understood  very  well  how  to  extricate  him- 
•elf  in  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  and,  with  a 
hint  to  the  company  to  avoid  ceremony, 
stole  off  and  mad6  towards  his  coacn, 
which  stood  ready  for  him  in  Guildhall- 
yard.  But  the  ma^or  liked  his  company  so 
well,  and  was  grown  so  intimate,  that  he 
pursued  him  h&stily,  and  catching  him  fast 
oy  the  hand,  cried  out  with  a  vehement 
oath  and  accent,  "  Sir,  you  shall  stay  and 
take  t'other  bottie."  The  airy  monarch 
looked  kindly  at  him  over  his  shoulder,  and 
with  a  smile  and  graceful  air  (for  I  saw  him 
at  the  time,  and  do  now)  repeated  this  line 
of  the  old  song: 

"  He  tbat  i«  drank  ia  u  great  ai  •  king ;" 
and  immediately  turned  back  and  complied 
with  his  landlord. 

'I  give  you  this  story,  Mr.  Spectator, 
because,  as  I  said,  I  saw  the  passage;  and 
I  assure  you  it  is  very  true,  aijd  yet  no  com- 
mon one;  and  when  I  tell  you  the  sequel, 
Tou  will  say  I  have  a  better  reason  for.it 
This  very  mayor,  afterwards  erected  a  statue 
of  his  merry  monarch  in  Stocks-market,* 

***  llie  Mansfon-bODH  and  many  adjacent  buildings, 
■tand  OB  the  alte  of  Btockt-market ;  wbicb  took  Its 
Dane  from  a  pair  of  stoaki  for  the  puniahmentof  of- 
Ifenden,  erected  in  an  open  place  near  this  ipot,  as 
early  as  ilie  year  1981.  lliis  was  the  great  market  of 
the  city  during  raaByoaoturiea.  In  it  atood  tlie  fkmona 
•qnestriaa  aiatae  ereeied  in  honour  of  Charles  II.  by 
his  moat  loyal  subject  sir  Robert  Vineri  loid-mayor. 
Fortunately  his  lordsfiip  discovered  one  (made  at  Leg- 
bora)  of  John  Sobieaki,  King  ofFoland,  trampling  on  a 
Turk.  The  good  knight  caused  Mune  alterations  to  be 
made,  and  christened  the  Palish  Mooarcb  by  the  name 
or  Charles,  and  beatowed  on  the  turbaned  Turk  that  of 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  thua,  new  named,  it  arose  on 
this  spot  in  honour  of  his  convivia]  monarch.  The 
statu*  was  removed  in  J738,  to  make  room  fbr  tiie 
Manslon-bottse.  It  remained  maay  years  afterward 
!■  «a  Ina-yaid ;  and  in  1779  it  waa  bestowed,  by  the  I 


and  did  the  crown  maay  and  great  ternces; 
and  it  was  owing  to  this  humour  of  the  iiog 
that  his  family  had  so  great  a  fortune  shut 
up  in  the  exchequer  of  their  pleasant 
sovereign.  The  many  good-iiaturea  conde- 
scensions of  this  prince  are  vulgarly  known; 
and  it  is  excellently  said  of  him,  by  a  great 
handf  which  writ  his  character,. "That  he 
was  not  a  king  a  quarter  of  an  hour  toge- 
ther in  his  whole  reign."  He  would  re- 
ceive vidts  even  from  fools  and  half  mad- 
men, and  at  times  Ihave  met  with  people 
who  have  boxed,  fought  at  back-sword, 
and  taken  poison  before  king  Charles  IL 
In  a  word,  he  was  so  pleasant  a  man,  that 
no  one  could  be  sorrowful  under  his  govern- 
ment This  made  him  capable  of  baffibg^ 
with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable,  all  sug- 
gestions of  jealousy;  and  the  people  cooH 
not  entertain  notions  of  any  thing  terrible 
in  him,  whom  they  saw  every  way  agree- 
able. This  scrap  of  the  familiar  part  rf 
that  prince's  history  I  thought  fit  to  send 
you,  in  compliance  to  the  request  you  latdy 
made  to  your  correspondents.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant' 
T. 
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Omnia  que  sensn  volvnnpir  vote  diurao, 

Pectore  aopito  reddit  arnica  ouies. 
Venator  defessa  toro  cum  membri  reponit. 

Mens  tamen  ad  sylvas  et  sua  lustra  redit: 
Joditibns  litea,  aurigc  somnia  cuirus. 
.  Vanaquenoctnraia  meM  careturcqaia. 
He  quoque  Musarum  studium  sub  nocte  ■i'^l', 

Artibusassuetissolicitaresolet.  0«e* 

In  sleep  when  fkncy  is  let  loose  to  play. 
Our  dreams  repeat  the  wisiiea  of  the  day. 
Though  fkrther  toils  his  tired  limbs  refuse. 
The  dreaming  hunter  atill  the  chase  pursues. 
The  Judge  a-bed  dispenses  still  the  laws 
And  sleeps  again  o'er  the  unfinisb'd  csuse. 
The  dozing  racer  heara  hiacliariot  roll, 
Smadts  the  vain  whip,  and  sbuns  the  ftncy'd  fOSL 
Me  too  the  Muses,  in  the  silent  night. 
With  wanted  chimes  of  Jingling  verse  ddighL 

1  WAS  lately  entert^nmg  myself  with 
comparing  Homer's  balance,  in  which  Ju- 
piter is  represented  as  weighing  the  fata 
of  Hector  and  Achilles,  with  a  passage  of 
Virgil,  wherein  that  deity  is  introduced  as 
weighing  the  fates  of  Tumus  and  *Dca 
I  then  considered  how  the  same  way  m 
thinking  prevjuled  in  the  eastern  parts « 
the  world,  as  in  those  noble  passages  at 
Scripture,  wherein  we  are  told,  that  ue 
great  king  of  Babylon,  the  day  before  hB 
death,  had  been  '  weighed  in  the  b^ance, 
and  been  found  wanting.'  In  other  p^J** 
of  the  holy  writings,  the  Almighty  is  de- 
scribed as  weighing  the  mountains  in  scales, 
making  the  weight  for  the  winds,  knowing 
the  balancings  of  the  clouds;  and  in  otheis, 
as  weighing  the  actions  of  men,  and  laying 
their   calamities    together  in  a  batoce. 


comraon.«oiiiicll,  on  Sobert  Viner,  Esq.  who  lenwjj* 
it  to  jraee  bis  oonntry^eat.— i>«aii«»r»  U»da^  p-  ■»• 
t  Oieffield  duke  of  BaeUBgbam,  who  said,  tbst  «• 
premsdiutioa,  OhailMn.eoiikla0tMtUis  palter* 
UncfiicsiiiaiiMnt. 
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Milton,  as  1  have  obserred  in  a  former  pa* 
per,  had  an  eye  to  several  of  these  forego- 
ing instances  in  that  beautifiil  description, 
wherein  he  represents  the  archane^  and 
the  evil  spirit  as  addressine  themselves  for 
the  combat,  but  parted  oy  the  balance 
which  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  weigh- 
ed the  consequences  of  such  a  battle. 

*  Th'  Eternal  to  prevent  tacfa  horrid  fray, 
Han;  forth  In  hesv*n  hit  folden  scalee,  yet  seen 
Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  lign :  ' 

Wherein  all  thinji  created  Ont  be  ireigli'd, 
Tbe  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balanc'd  air. 
In  eoanternnite.  now  pondera  all  eventi. 
Battle!  and  realm*;  in  theae  be  put  two  weigbta, 
t'he  eequel  eaoh  of  parting  and  of  tlibt. 
Tbe  latter  quick  upnew  and  kick'd  tlie  beam ; 
Which  Gabriel  epyinit,  tbu*  betpake  the  fiend : 
"  Saun,  I  know  tbyatreniUi.  and  thou  know'it  mine. 
Neither  our  own,  bill  (ivn.  What  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  du,  since  thine  no  more 
Than  beav'n  permits ;  nor  mine,  though  doubled  now 
To  trample  tbee  as  mire !  For  proof  look  up. 
And  read  tby  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign,  [weak. 

Where  thou  art  weig b'd  and  shown  how  light,  how 
If  tlnu  resist.**    The  fiend  look'd  up,  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft ;  nor  more  but  fled 
Mutrn'risg,  and  with  him  lied  the  shades  of  night.' 

These  several  amusing  thoughts  having 
taken  possesion  of  my  mind  some  time  be- 
fore I  went  to  sleep,  and  mingling  them- 
selves with  my  orainary  ideas,  raised  in 
my  imagination  a  very  odd  kind  of  vision. 
I  was,  methought,  replaced  in  my  study, 
and  seated  in  my  elbow-chair,  where  I  had 
indulged  the  foregoing  speculations  with 
my  lamp  burning  by  me  as  usual.  Whilst 
I  was  here  meditating  on  several  subjects  of 
morality,  and  considering  the  nature  of 
many  virtues  and  vices,  as  materials  for 
those  discourses  with  which  I  daily  enter- 
tain the  public,  I  saw,  met)iought  a  pair  of 
golden  scales  hanging  by  a  chain  of  the 
same  metal,  over  the  table  that  stood  be- 
fore me;  when,  on  a  sadden,  there  were 
great  heaps  of  weights  thrown  down  on 
each  side  of  them.  I  found,  upon  examin- 
ing these  weights,  they  showed  the  vaioe 
ofevery  thing  that  is  in  esteem  among  men. 
I  made  an  essay  of  them,  by  putting  the 
weight  of  wisdom  in  one  scale,  and  that  o^ 
riches  in  another;  upon  which  the  latter,  to 
show  its  comparative  lightness,  immediate- 
ly flew  up  and  kicked  the  beam. 

But,  i}efore  I  proceed,  I  niust  inform  my 
reader,  that  these  weights  did  not  exert 
their  natural  gravity  till  they  were  laid  in 
the  golden  balance,  insomuch  that  I  could 
not  guess  which  was  light  or  heavy  whilst 
I  hela  them  in  my  hand.  This  I  found  by 
several  instances;  for  upon  my  laying  a 
weight  in  one  of  the  scales,  which  was  in- 
scribed by  the  word  "  Eternity,'  though  I 
threw  in  that  of  Time,  Prosperity,  Afflic- 
tion, Wealth,  Poverty,  Interest,  Success, 
with  many  other  weights,  which  in  my 
hand  seemed  very  ponderous,  they  were 
not  able  to  stir  the  opposite  balance;  nor 
could  they  have  prevailed,  though  assisted 
with  the  weight  of  the  Son,  the  Stars,  and 
the  Earth. 

Upon  emptying  the  scales,  I  laid  several 
titles  and  faoooora.  with  Posap,  Triumiihi, 
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and  many  weights  of  the  like  nature,  in  on« 
.of  them;  and  seeing  a  littie  glittering 
weight  lie  by  me,  I  threw  it  accidentally 
into  the  other  scale,  when,  to  my  great 
surprise,  it  proved  so  exact  a  coimterpoise, 
that  it  kept  the  balance  in  an  equilibrium. 
This  littie  glittering  weight  was  inscribed 
upon  the  et^es  of  it  with  the  word '  Vanity." 
I  found  there  were  several  other  weights 
which  were  equally  heavy,  and  exact  coun- 
terpoises to  one  another;  fi  few  of  them  I 
tried,  as  Avarice  and  Poverty,  Riches  and 
Content,  with  some  others. 

There  were  likewise  several  weights  that* 
were  of  the  same  figure,  and  seemed  to  cor 
respond  with  each  other,  but  were  entirely 
different  when  thrown  into  the  scales;  as 
Religion  and  Hypocrisy,  Pedantry  and 
Learning,  Wit  ano  Vivacity,  Superstition 
and  Devotion,  Gravity  and  Wisdom,  with 
many  others. 

I  observed  one  particular  weight  lettered 
on  both  sides;  and  upon  applying  myself  to 
the  reading  of  it,  I  found  on  one  side  writ- 
ten, '  In  th&dialect  of  men,'  and  underneath 
it, '  Calamities:'  on  the  other  side  was  writ- 
ten, '  In  the  lan^age  of  the  gods,'  and  un- 
derneath 'Blessings.'  I  found  the  intrinsic 
value  of  this  weight  to  be  much  Ereater 
than  I  imagined,  for  it  overpowered  Health, 
Wealth,  Good-fortune,  and  many  other 
weights,  \vhich  were  much  morepcmderous 
in  my  hand  than  the  other. 

There  is  a  saying  among  the  Scotch,  that 
an  ounce  of  mother-wit  is  worth  a  pound 
of  clergy:  I  was  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this 
sajring,  when  I  saw  the  difference  between 
the  weight  of  Natural  Parts  and -that  of 
Learning.  The  observations  which  I  made 
upon  these  two  weights  opened  to  me  a 
new  field  of  discoveries;  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  weight  of  Natural  Parts  was  much 
heavier  than  that  of  Learning;,  I  observed 
that  it  weighed  a  hundred  times  heavier 
than  it  did  before,  when  I  put  Leai-ning 
into  the  same  scale  with  it  I  made  the 
same  observation  ufjon  Faith  and  Morality: 
for,  notwithstanding  the  latter  outweighed 
the  former  separately,  it  received  a  thou- 
sand tiroes  more  additional  weight  froin  its 
cOnJanction  with  tbe  former,  than  what  it 
had  by  itsel£  This  odd  phenomenon  show- 
ed itself  in  other  particulars,  as  in  Wit  and 
Judgment,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Jus- 
tice and  Humanity,  Zeal  and  Charity, 
depith  of  Sense  ana  perspicuity  of  Style, 
with  innumerable  other  particulars  too  long 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

As  a  dream  seldom  mils  of  dashing  seri- 
ousness with  impertinence,  mirth  with 
gravity,  methought  I  made  several  other 
expenments  of  a  more  ludicrous  nature,  by 
one  of  which  I  found  that  an  English  octavo 
was  very  often  heavier  than  a  French 
folio;  and,  by  another,  that  an  old  Greek 
or  Latin  author  weighed  down  a  whole  li- 
brary of  modems.  Seeing  one  of  my  Spec- 
tators lying  by  ate,  I  laitfit  into  one  of  the 
leaks,  and  mmg  a  twt-fctaiy  piece  into 
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the  other.  The  reader  will  not  inquire 
into  the  event,  if  he  remembers  the  first 
trial  which  I  have  recorded  in  this  paper. 
I  afterwards  threw  both  the  sexes  into  the 
balance;  but  as  it  is  not  for  my  interest  to 
disoblige  ather  of  them,  I  shall  desire  to 
be  excused  from  telling  the  result  of  this 
experiment.  Having  an  opportunity  of  this 
nature  in  my  hands,  I  could  not  forbear 
throwing  into  one  scale  the  principles  of  a 
Tory,  and  into  the  other  those  of  a  Whig; 
but,  as  I  have  all  along  declared  this  to  bie 
a  neutral  paper,  I  shall  likewise  deare  to 
f>e  silent  under  this  head  also,  though  upon 
examining  one  of  the  weights,  I  saw  the 
word  'tekel'"  engraven  on  it  in  capital 
letters. 

I  made  many  other  experiments;  and 
though  I  have  not  room  for  them  all  in  this 
day's  speculation,  I  may  perhaps  reserve 
them  for  another.  I  shall  only  add,  that  upon 
my  awaking,  I  was  sorry  to  find  my  golden 
scales  vanished;  but  resolved  for  the  future 
to  learn  this  lesson  from  them,  not  to  de- 
spise or  value  any  thing  for  their  appear- 
ances, but  to  regulate  my  esteem  and  pas« 
sions  towards  them  according  to  tiieir  real 
and  intrinnc  value.  C. 


Na  464.]     Friday,  August  22,  1712. 

Anream  quiiquit  mediocritatem 
IHIitit,  tutns  caret  obsoleti 
Bonfibui  tecti,  caret  isTidenda 

Sobriua  aula.  B>r.  Od.  z.  Lib.  9:  S. 

Tbe  golden  mean,  a>  8he*B  too  nice  to  dwell 
Among  the  niin«  of  a  tltthycell. 
So  is  her  modesty  witbal  as  great. 
To  balk  the  envy  of  a  princely  Beat.— Abrrfa. 

I  AM  wonderfully  pleased  when  I  meet 
with  any  passage  in  an  old  Greek  or  Latin 
author  that  is  not  blown  upon,  and  which 
I  have  never  met  with  in  a  quotation.  Of 
this  kind  is  a  beautiful  saying  in  Theognis: 
'  Vice  is  covered  by  wealth,  and  virtue  by 

i)qverty;'  or  to  give  it  in  the  verbal  trana- 
ation,  •  Among  men  Oiere  are  some  who 
have  their  vices  concealed  by  wealth,  and 
others  who  have  their  virtues  concealed  by 
poverty.'  Every  man's  observation  will 
supply  him  with  instances  of  rich  men, 
who  have  several  faults  and  defects  that 
are  overlooked,  if  not  entirely  hidden,  by 
means  of  their  riches;  and  I  think,  we  can- 
not find  a  more  naturstl  description  of  a  poor 
man,  whose  merits  are  lost  in  his  poverty, 
than  that  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man: 
•  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  with- 
in it;  and  there  came  a  great  king  against 
it,  and  besieged  it,  and  built  great  bulwarks 
against  it.  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a 
poor  vrise  man,  and  he,  by  his  wisdom,  de- 
livered the  city;  yet  no  man  remembered 
that  same  poor  man.  Then,  said  I,  wisdom 
is  better  than  strength;  nevertheless,  the 
poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his 
words  are  not  heard.' 

The  middle  ctHidition  seems  to  be  the 
most  advant^eoiuly  atuated  for  the  gain- 


ing of  wisdom.  Poverty  turns  our  thoughts 
too  much  upon  the  supplying  of  our  wants, 
and  riches,  upon  enjoying  our  superfluities; 
and,  as  Cowley  has  said  in  another  case, 
'  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  keep  a  steady  eye 
upon  truth,  who  is  always  u  a  battle  or  a 
triumph.' 

If  we  regard  poverty  and  wealth,  as  they 
are  apt  to  produce  virtues  or  vices  in  the 
mind  of  roan,  one  may  observe  that  there 
is  a  set  of  each  of  these  growing  out  oiF 
pwverty,  quite  different  from  that  wMch 
rises  out  ot  wealth.  Humility  and  patience, 
industiy  and  temperance:,  are  very  often 
the  good  oualities  of  a  poor  man.  Hu- 
manity, ana  good-nature,  magnanimity  aid 
a  sense  of  hcxiour,  are  as  oftoi  the  quali£- 
cations  of  the  rich.  On  the  contrarf,  po- 
verty is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  envy, 
riches  into  arrogance;  poverty  is  too  often 
attended  with  fraud,  vicious  compliance, 
repining,  murmur  and  discontent.  Richa 
expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury,  a  fod- 
ish  elation  of  heart,  and  too  great  a  fond- 
ness for  the  present  world.  In  short,  the 
middle  contUtion  is  most  eligible  to  the  nun 
who  would  improve  himself  in  virtue;  as  I 
have  before  shown  it  is  the  most  adrao- 
t^eous  for  the  gaining  of  knowledge.  It 
was  upon  this  consideration  that  Agur 
finmded  his  prayer,  which,  for  the  wisdom 
of  it,  is  recorded  in  holy  writ  '  Two  things 
have  I  required  of  thee;  deny  me  them  not 
before  I  die.  Remove  far  from  me  vanity 
and  lies,  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches; 
feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  roe;  lest 
I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is 
the  Lord?  or  lest  I  be  -pooT  and  steal,  and 
take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain.' 

I  shall  fill  the  -remtuning  part  of  my  pa- 
per with  a  very  pretty  allegory,  which  is 
wrought  into  a  play  by  Aristophanes  the 
Greek  comedian.  It  seems  originally  de- 
signed as  a  satire  upcai  the  rich,  though,  in 
some  parts  of  it,  it  is  like  the  foregoing  dis- 
course, a  kind  of  comparison  between 
wealth  and  poverty. 

Chremylus,  who  was  an  old  and  a  good 
nian,  and  withal  exceeding  poor,  being  de- 
sirous to  leave  some  riches  to  his  son,  con- 
sults the  oracle  of  Apollo  upion  the  striiject 
The  oracle  bids  him  follow  the  first  man 
he  should  see  upon  his  going  out  of  tbe 
temple.  The  person  he  chanced  to  see  was 
to  appearance  an  old  sordid  blind  roan,  but, 
upon  his  following  htm  from  place  to  place, 
he  at  last  found,  by  his  own  confesaion,  that 
he  was  Plutus  the  god  of  riches,  and  that 
he  was  hist  come  out  of  the  house  of  a  nuser. 
Plutus  farther  told  him,  that  when  he  was  a 
boy,  he  used  to  declare,  that  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  age  he  would  distribute  wealth  to 
none  but  virtuous  and  just  men;  upon  which 
Jupiter  considering  the  pemicioos  caise- 
quences  of  such  a  resolution,  took  hb  sight 
away  from  him,  and  left  him  to  stroll  ataut 
the  world  in  the  blind  condition  whetoa 
Chremylus  beheld  him.  With  much  ado 
Chreroyltis  prev^ed  upon  him  to  go  to  lus 
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house,  where  he  met  an  old  woman  in  a 
tattered  raiment,  who  had  been  his  guest 
for  many  years,  and  whose  name  was  Po- 
verty. The  old  woman  refusing  to  turn  out 
so  ea^y  as  he  would  have  her,  he  threat- 
ened to  banish  her,  not  only  from  his  own 
house,  but  out  of  aU  Greece,  if  she  made 
any  more  words  upon  the  matter.    Poverty 
on  this  occasion   pleads  her  cause  ven' 
notably,  and  represents  to  her  old  landloni, 
that  should  she  be  driven  dkit  of  the  coun- 
try, all  their  trades,  arts,  and  sciences, 
•wotM  be  driveh  out  with  her;  and  that,  if 
every  one  was  rich,  they  would- never  be 
supplied  with  those  pomps,  ornaments,  and 
conveniences  of  life  which  made  riches  de- 
sirable.   She  lilcewise  represented  to  him 
the  several  advantages  which  she  bestowed 
upon  her  votaries  in  regard  to  their  shape, 
their  health,  and  their  activity,  by  pre- 
serving them   from  gouts,  dropsies,  un- 
larieldiness,  a;id  intemperance.     But  what- 
ever she  had  to  say  for  herself,  she  was  at 
last  forced  to  troop  off.     Chtemylus  imme- 
diately considered  how  he  might  restore 
Fltttus  to  his  aght;  and,  in  order  to  it,  con- 
veyed him  to  the  temple  -of  ^sculapius, 
-who  was  famous  for  cures  and  miracles  w 
this  nature.    By  this  means  the  deity  re- 
covered his  eyes,  and  began  to  make  a 
right  use  of  them,  by  enriching  every  one 
tMt  was  distinguishol  by  jriety  towards  the 
gods  and  justice  towards  men:  and  at  the 
same  time  by  ttiking  away  his  gifts  from 
the  impious  and  undeserving.    This  pro- 
duces several  merry  incidents,  till  in  the 
last  act  Mercury  descends  with  great  com- 
plaints from  the  gods,  that  since  the  good 
men  were  grown  rich,  they  had  received 
no  sacrifices;  which  is  confirmed  by  a  priest 
of  Jupiter,  who  enters  with  a  remonstrance, 
that  since  the  late  innovation  he  was  re- 
duced to  a  starving  condition,  and  could  not 
live  upon  his  oifice.    Chremylns,  who  in 
,  the  beginning  of  the  play  was  reli^ous  in 
'  his  poverty,  concludes  it  with  a  proposal, 
frhich  was  relished  by  all  the  good  m6a 
-who  had  now  grown  rich  as  well  as  himself, 
that  they  should  carry  Plutus  in  a  solemn 
procession  to  the  temple,  and  install  him  in 
thjB  place  of  Jupiter.    This  allegory  in- 
structed the  Athenians  in  two  p<nnts:  first 
as  it  vindicted  the  conduct  of  Providence 
|n  its  ordinary  distributions  of  wealth;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  as  it  showed  the  great 
tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
t^ose  who  possessed  them.  C. 


Vo.  465.]     Saturday,  Augiut  23,  1713. 

Qua  ratlom  qneu  tradnccife  leaitercTom; 
N«  le  niaiKr  inopa  afitet  TeieUliw  capUlo ; 
M*  paror  et  rarum  madioeriMr  utiliuia  (pat. 

Bar.  Ep.  xriU.  lib.  L  97. 

Bow  70a  may  (lid«  with  pntle  «aae 

Adown  tin  current  of  your  days; 

Norvex'd  br  meai  and  lowdealict. 

Nor  wann'd  by  wild  ambRieua  flna ; 

By  kopa  alarm'd,  deprau'd  by  ftar, 

nt  niiilgl  bdt  Uttia  wank  row  can.— Atoad*. 


Havinc  endeavoured  in  my  last  Satur- 
day's paper  to  show  the  great  excellency 
of  faith,  I  shall  here  consider  what  are  the 
proper  means  of  strengthening  and  conhrm- 
mg  It  in  the  mind  of  man.  '  Those  who  de- 
list in  reading  books  of  controversy  which 
are  written  on  Doth  sides  of  the  question  on 
points  of  faith,  do  very  seldom  arrive  at  a 
fixed  and  settled  habit  of  it.  They  are  one 
day  entirely  convinced  of  its  important 
truths,  and  the  next  meet  with  some- 
thing that  shakes  and  disturbs  them.  The 
doubt  which  was  laid  revives  again,  and 
shows  itself  in  new  difficulties,  and  that 
genersflly  for  this  reason,  because  the  mind, 
which  is  perpetually  tost  in  controversies 
and  disputes,  is  apt  to  forget  the  reasons 
which  had  once  set  it  at  rest,  and  to  be 
disquieted  with  any  former  perplexity, 
when  it  appears  in  a  new  shape,  or  is  start- 
ed by  a  di^rerit  hand.  As  nothing  is  more 
lau^ble  than  an  inquiry  after  truth;  so  no- 
thing is  more  irrational  than  to  pass  away 
our  whole  lives,  without  determining  our- 
selves, one  way  or  other,  in  those  points 
which  are  of  the  last  importance  to  us. 
There  are  indeed  many  things  from  which 
we  may  withhold  our  assent;  but  in  cases 
by  which  we  are  to  regulate  our  lives,  it  is 
the  greatest  absurdity  to  be  wavering  and 
unsettled,  without  closing  with  that  side 
which  appears  the  most  safe  and  the  most 

Frobable.  The  first  rule,  therefore,  which 
shall  lay  down  is  this;  that  when  by  read- 
ing or  discourse  we  find  ourselves  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  truth  of  any  arti- 
cle, and  of  the  reasonableness  of  ouroelief 
in  it,  we  should  never  after  suffer  ourselves 
to  call  it  in  question.  We  may  perhaps  for- 
get the  arguments  which  occasioned  our 
conviction,  out  we  ought  to  remember  the 
strength  they  had  with  us,  and  therefore 
still  to  retain  the  conviction  which  they 
once  produced.  This  is  no  more  than  what 
we  do  in  every  common  art  or  science;  nor' 
is  it  possible  to  act  otherwise,  considering 
the  weakness  and  limitation  of  our  intellec- 
tual faculties.  It  was  thus  that  Latimer, 
one  of  the  glorious  army  of  martyrs,  who 
introduced  the  reformation  in  England,  be- 
haved himself  in  that  great  conference 
which  was  managed  between  the  most 
learned  among  the  protestants  and  papists 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  This  venera- 
ble old  man,  knowing  his  abilities  were  im- 
paired by  age,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
tor  him  to  recollect  all  those  reasons  which 
had  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  reli- 
gion, left  his  companions,  who  were  in  the 
rail  possession  of  their  parts  and  learning, 
to  bafBe  and  confound  their  antagonists  by 
the  force  of  reason.  As  for  himself,  he  only 
repeated  to  his  iidversaries  the  articles  in 
which  he  firmly  believed,  and  in  the  pro- 
feasioD  of  which  he  was  determined  to  die. 
It  is  in  this  manner  tliat  the  mathematician 
proceeds  upoi  propositions  which  he  has 
once  demointrated:  and  though  the  demon- 
stration may  have  slipped  out  of  his  me- 
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mory,  he  bollds  upon  the  truth,  becanse 
he  knows  it  was  demonstrated.  This  rule 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  weaker  minds, 
and  in  some  measure  for  men  of  tiie  great- 
est abilities;  but  to  these  last  I  would  pro- 
pose, in  the  second  place,  that  they  should 
lay  up  in  their  memories,  and  always  keep 
by  them  in  readiness,  those  arguments 
which  appear  to  them  of  the  greatest 
strength,  and  which  cannot  be  got  over  by 
all  the  doubts  and  cavils  of  infidelity. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  nothing 
which  strengthens  faith  more  than  mo- 
rality. Faith  and  morality  naturally  pro- 
duce each  other.  A  man  is  quickly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  religion,  who  finds  it 
is  not  against  his  interest  that  it  should  be 
true.  The  pleasure  he  receives  at  present, 
and  the  happiness  which  he  promises  him- 
self from  it  hereafter,  will  both  dispose  him 
very  powerfully  to  pve  credit  to  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordmary  observation,  that  'we 
are  easy  to  believe  what  we  wish.'  It  is 
very  certain,  that  a  roan  of  sound  reason 
cannot  forbear  closing  with  religion  upon  an 
impartial  examination  of  it;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  certain,  that  faith  is  kept  aUve  in 
us,  and  gathers  strength  firom  practice 
more  than  from  speculation. . 

There  is  still  another  method,  which  is 
more  persuasive  than  any  of  the  former; 
and  that  is  an  habitual  adoration  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  as  well  in  constant  acts  of 
mental  worship,  as  in  outward  forms.  The 
devout  man  does  not  only  believe,  but  feels 
there  is  a  deity.  He  has  actual  sensations 
cS  him;  his  experience  concurs  with  his 
reason;  he  sees  him  more  and  more  in  all 
his  intercourses  with  him,  and  even  in  this 
life  almost  loses  his  faith  in  conviction. 

The  last  method  which  I  shall  mention 
for  the  giving  life  to  a  man's  faith,  is  fre- 
quent retirement  from  the  world,  accom- 
panied with  religious  meditation.  When  a 
man  thinks  of  any  thing  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  whatever  deep  impressions  it 
may  make  in  his  mind,  ther  are  apt  to 
vanish  as  soon  as  the  day  breaks  upon  him. 
The  light  and  noise  of  the  day,  which  are 
perpetually- soliciting  his  senses,  and  call- 
ing oflT  his  attention,  wear  out  criT  his  mind 
the  thoughts  that  imprinted  themselves  in 
it,  with  so  much  strength,  during  the  si- 
lence and  darkness  of  the  night  A  man 
finds  the  same  difference  as  to  himself  in  a 
crowd  and  in  a  solitude:  the  mind  is  stunned 
and  dazzled  amidst  that  variety  of  objects 
■which  press  upon  her  in  a  great  city.  She 
cannot  apply  herself  to  the  consideration 
of  those  things  which  are  of  the  utmost 
concern  to  her.  The  cares  or  pleasures  of 
the  world  strike  in  with  every  thought,  and 
a  multitude  of  vicious  examples  give  a  kind 
of  justification  to  our  folly.  In  our  retire- 
ments, every  thing  lUsposes  us  to  be  serious. 
In  courts  and  cities  we  are  entertained  with 
the  works  of  men;  in  the  country  with  those 
of  God.  One  is  the  province  of  art,  the 
other  of  nature.    Faith  and  derotioB  natii* 


rally  grow  in  the  niind  of  every  reasonable 
man,  who  sees  the  impressions  of  divine 
power  and  wisdom  in  every  object  on  which 
he  casts  his  eye.  The  Supreme  Being  has 
made  the  best  arguments  for  his  own  ex- 
istence, in  the  formation  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth;  and  these  are  argumeoU 
which  a  man  of  sense  cannnt  .fofhear  at- 
tending to,  who  is  out  of  the  noise  andhurry 
of  human  affairs.  Aristotle  says,  that 
should  a  man  live  under  ground,  and  there 
converse  with  the  works  of  art  and  me- 
chanism, and  should  afterward  be  brought 
up  into  the  open  day,  and  see  the  several 
glories  of  the  heaven  .and  earth,  he  would 
immediately  pronounce  them  tlie  works  of 
such  a  being  as  we  define  God  to  be.  The 
psalmist  has' very  beautiful  strokes  of  pne- 
try  to  this  purpose,  in  that  exalted  strain: 
'  The  heavens  d^lave  the  glory  of  God; 
and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy'worlk. 
One  day  teflleth  another;  and  one  night  cer- 
tifieth  another.  There  is  neither  speech 
nor  language;  but  their  voices  are  neari 
among  them.  Their  sound  is  gone  ont  into 
all  lands;  and  their  words  into  the  ends  m 
the  world. '  As  such  a  bold  and  sublime 
manner  of  thinking  furnishes  very  noble 
matter  for  an  ode,  the  reader  may  see  it 
wrought  into  the  following  one. 

I. 

**  The  apacioiu  firmament  on  bigli. 

With  all  tlie  blue  ethereal  »ky. 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  ithiniilff  firAnn, 

Their  great  Original  [tfoclaini; 

Th'  unwearied  sun.  from  da^  to  d»y. 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display. 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

Tbe  work  of  an  alniigbty  hud. 

II. 
**8o«n  m  the  evening;  shadn  pravail, 
Tu  mooB  takes  up  the  wondrous  tals. 
And  nightly  to  the  liat'ning  earth 
Repents  tlie  Btorj-  of  her  birth  : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  baton. 
And  all  the  planets  iu  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  ns  tbey  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  (0  pole. 

in. 

"What  though,  in  solemn  silcnte.  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball? 
What  though  no  real  voice  nor  sooad 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found? 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  gtorioua  voice, 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine. 
The  hand  thaloiade  us  is  divioc." 
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And  by  ber  graceftil  walk  the  queen  of  love  is  knows 

When  ,£neas,  the  hero  of  Virgil,  is  lost 
in  the  wood,  and  a  perfect  Stranger  in  the 
place  on  which  he  is  landed,  he  is  accoited 
Dy  a  lady  in  a  habit  for  the  chase.  She  in- 
quires of  him,  whether  he  has  seen  pass  by 
that  wav  any  young  woman  dressed  as  she 
was?  whether  she  were  following  the  sport 
in  the  wood,  or  any  other  way  employed, 
according  to  the  custom  of  huntresses?  The 
hisro  answers  with  the  respett  due  to  tbe 
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beautiful  appearance  she  made;  tells  her, 
he  saw  no  such  person  as  she  inquired  for; 
but  intimates  that  he  knows  her  to  be  one 
of  the  deities,  and  desires  she  would  con- 
duct a  stranger.  Her  form,  from  her  first 
appeai-anc'e,  manifested  she  was  more  than 
mortal;  but,  though  she  was  certainly  a 
.gxiddess,  the  poet  does  not  make  her  known 
to  be  the  goddess  of  beauty  till  she  moved. 
All  the  charms  of  an  agreeable  person  are 
then  in  their  highest  exertion,  every  limb 
and  feature  appears  with  its  respective 
grace.  It  is  from  this  observation  that  I 
cannot  help  being  so  passionate  an  admirer 
as  I  am  of  good  dancmg.  As  all  art  is  an 
imitation  of  nature,  this  is  an  imitation  of 
nature  in  its  highest  excellence,  and  at  a 
time  when  she  is  most  agreeable.  The 
business  of  dancing  is  to  display  beauty;  and 
for  that  reason  all  distortions  and  mimick- 
ries,  as  such,  are  what  raise  aversion  in- 
stead of  pleasure;  but  things  that  are  in 
themselves  excellent,  .are  ever  attended 
■with  imposture  and  false  imitation.  Thus, 
as  in  poetry  there  are  labouring  fools  who 
write  anagrams  and  acrosticks,  there  are 
pretenders,  in  dancing,  who  think  merely 
to  do  what  others  cannot,  is  to  excel.  Such 
creatures'should  be  rewarded  like  him  who 
has  acquired  a  knack  of  throwing  a  ^rain 
of  corn  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  with  a 
bushel  to  keep  his  hand  in  use.  The 
dancers  on  our  stage  are  very  faulty  in  this 
kind;  and  what  they  mean  by  writhing 
themselves  into  such  postures,  as  it  would 
be  a  pain  for  any  of  the  spectators  to  stand 
in,  and  yet  hope  to  please  those  spectators, 
is  unintelligible.  Mr.  Prince  has  a  genius, 
if  he  were  encouraged,  would  prompt  him 
to  better  things.  In  all  the  dances  he  in- 
vents, yen  see  he  keeps  close  to  the  cha- 
racters he  represents.  He  does  not  hope  to 
please  by  making  his  performers  move  in 
a  manner  in  which  no  one  else  ever  did  but 
by  motions  proper  to  the  characters  he  re- 
presents. He  gives  to  clowns  and  lubbards 
clumsy  graces:  that  is,  he  makes  them 

Fractise  what  they  would  think  graces;  and 
have  seen  dances  of  his,  which  might 
give  biati  that  would  be  useful  to  a  comic 
writer.  These  performances  have  pleased 
the  taste  of  such  as  have  not  reflection 
enough  to  know  their  excellence,  because 
they  are  in  nature;  and  the  distorted  mo- 
tions of  others  have  offended  those  who 
could  not  form  reasons  to  themselves  for 
their  displeasure,  from  their  being  a  con- 
tradiction to  nature. 

When  one  considers  the  inexpressible 
advantage  there  is  in  arriving  at  some  ex- 
cellence in  this  art,  it  is  monstrous  to  be- 
hold it  so  much  neglected.  •The  following 
letter  has  in  it  something  very  natural  cm 
this  subject 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  a  widower  with 
but  one  daughter:  she  was  by  nature  much 
inclined  to  be  a  romp;  and  I  had  no  way  of 
«>ducating  her,  but  commanding  a  young 


woman,  whom  I  entertained  to  take  care 
of  her,  to  be  very  watchful  in  her  care  and 
attendiance  about  her.  I  am  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  obliged  to  be  much  abn^d.  The 
neighbours  have  told  me,  that  in  my  ab- 
sence our  maid  has  let  in  the  spruce  ser- 
vants in  the  neighbourhood  to  junketings, 
while  my  girl  played  and  romped  even  in 
the  street.  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I 
catched  her  once,  at  eleven  yeai-s  dd,  at 
chuck-farthing  among  the  boys.  This  put 
me  upon  new  thoughts  about  my  child,  and 
I  determined  to  place  her  at  a  boarding- 
school;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  very 
discreet  young  gentlewoman  her  mainte- 
nance at  the  same  place  and  rate,  to  be  her 
companion.  I  took  little  notice  of  my  girl 
from  time  to  time,  but  saw  her  now  and 
then  in  good  health,  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
was  satisfied.  But,  by  much  importunity,  I 
was  lately  prevsuled  with  to  go  to  one  of 
their  balls.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the 
anxiety  my  mlly  heart  was  in,  when  I  saw 
my  romp,  now  fifteen,  taken  out:  I  never 
felt  the  pangs  of  a  father  upon  me  so 
strongly  m  my  whole  life  before;  and  I 
could  not  have  suffered  more  had  my  whole 
fortune  been  at  stake.  My  girl  came  on 
with  the  most  becoming  modiesty  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  casting  a  respectfiil  eye,  as  if  she 
feared  me  more  than  all  the  audience,  I 
gave  a  nod,  which  I  think  gave  her  all  the 
spirit  she  assumed  upon  it:  but  she  rose 
properly  to  that  dignity  of  aspect.  My 
romp,  now  the  most  graceful  person  of  her 
sex,  assumed  a  majesty  which  commanded 
the  highest  respect;  and  when  she  turned 
to  me,  and  saw  my  face  in  rapture,  she  fell 
into  the  prettiest  smile,  and  I  saw  in  all  her 
motions  that  she  exulted  in  her  father's 
satisfaction.  You,  Mr.  Spectator,  will,  bet- 
ter than  I  can  tell  you,  imagine  to  yourself 
all  the  different  beauties  and  changes  of 
aspect  in  an  accomplished  young  woman 
setting  forth  all  her  beauties  with  a  design 
to  please  no  one  so  much  as  her  father.  My 
girl's  lover  can  never  know  half  the  satis- 
faction that  I  did  in  her  that  day.  I  could 
not  possibly  have  imagined  that  so  great 
improvement  could  have  been  wroiight  by 
an  art  that  I  always  held  in  itself  ridiculous 
and  contemptible.  There  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, no  method  like  this,  to  give  young 
women  a  sense  of  their  own  value  and 
dignity:  and  I  am  sure  there  can  be  none  so 
expeoitious  to  communicate  that  value  to 
others.  As  for  the  flippant  insipidly  gay, 
and  wantonly  forward,  whom  you  behold 
among  dancers,  that  carriage  is  more  to  be 
attributed  to  the  perverse  genius  of  the  per- 
formers, than  imputed  to  the  art  itself.  For 
my  part,  my  child  has  danced  herself  into 
my  esteem;  and  I  have  as  great  an  honour 
for  her  as  ever  I  had  for  her  mother,  from 
whom  she  derived  those  latent  good  quali- 
ties which  appeared  in  her  countenance 
when  she  was  dancing;  for  my  girl,  though 
I  say  it  myself,  showed  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  innate  principles  of  a  modest  vir- 
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gin,  a  tender  wife,  a  e;eneroas  friend,  a  kind 
mother,  and  an  indulgent  mistress.  Ill 
strain  hard  but  I  will  purchase  for  her  a 
husband  suitable  to  her  merit  I  am  your 
convert  in  the  admiration  of  what  I  thoueht 
you  jested  when  you  recommended;  and  if 
you  please  to  be  at  my  house  on  Thursday 
next,  I  make  a  ball  for  my  daughter,  and 
vou  shall  see  her  dance,  or,  if  you  will  do 
ner  that  honour  dance  with  her.  I  am,  air, 
•  your  humble  servant, 

•PHILIPATER.' 

1  have  some  time  ago  spoken  of  a  treatise 
ivritten  by  Mr.  Weaver  on  this  subject, 
which  is  now,  I  understand,  ready  to  be 
published.  This  work  sets  this  matter  in  a 
very  pUun  and  advantageous  light;  and  I 
•m  convinced  from  it,  that  if  the  art  was 
tinder  proper  regulations,  it  would  be  a 
mechanic  way  of  implanting  insensibly,  in 
minds  not  capable  of  receiving  it  so  well  by 
«ny  other  roles,  a  sense  of  good-breeding 
find  virtue. 

Were  any  one  to  see  Mariamne*  dance, 
let  him  be  never  so  sensual  a  brute,  I  defy 
him  to  entertain  any  thoughts  but  of  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem  towards  her.  I 
was  showed  last  week  a  picture  in  a  lady's 
closet,  for  which  she  had  a  hundred  oif- 
ferent  dresses,  that  she  could  elap  on  round 
the  face  on  purpose  to  demonstrate  the 
force  of  habits  in  the  diversity  rf  the  same 
countenance.  Motion,  and  change  of  pos- 
ture and  aspect,  has  an  effect  no  less  sor> 
prinng  on  the  person  of  Mariamne  when 
«he  dancesL 

Chloe  is  extremely  pretty,  and  as  silly  as 
she  is  pretty.  This  idiot  has  a  very  good 
ear,  and  a  most  agreeable  shape;  but  the 
folly  of  the  thing  is  such,  that  it  smiles  so 
impertiaentiy,  and  affects  to  please  so  sillily, 
that  while  she  dances  you  see  the  simpleton 
from  head  to  foot  For  you  must  know  (as 
trivial  as  this  art  is  thought  to  be,)  no  one 
was  ever  a  good  dancer  that  had  not  a  good 
understanding.  If  this  be  a  truth,  I  uiidl 
leave  the  reader  to  judge,  from  that  maxim, 
what  esteem  they  ought  to  have  for  such 
Impertinents  as  fly,  hop,  caper,  tumble, 
twiri,  turn  round,  and  jump  over  their 
heads;  and,  in  a  word,  play  a  thousand 
pranks  which  many  animals  can  do  better 
than  a  man,  instead  of  performing  to  per- 
fection what  the  human  figure  only  is  capa- 
ble of  performing^ 

It  may  perhaps  appear  odd,  that  I,  who 
«et  up  for  a  mighty  lover,  at  least  of  virtue, 
«hould  take  so  much  pains  to  recommend 
what  the  soberer  part  of  mankind  look  upon 
to  be  a  trifle;  but,  imder  favour  of  the 
soberer  part  of  mankind,  I  think  they  have 
not  enough  eonndered  this  matter,  and  for 
that  reason  only  disestecm  it  I  must  also, 
in  my  own  justification,  sar,  that  I  attempt 
to  bnng  into  the  service  oi  honour  and  vir- 
tue every  thing  in  nature  that  can  pretend 


•  rrpbsblr  Mn.  BlekoelL 


to  give  elegant  ddight  It  may  possibly  be 
proved,  that  vice  is  in  itself  destructive  of 
pleasure,  and  virtue  in  itself  conducive  to 
It  If  the  delights  of  a  free  fortune  were 
under  proper  regulations,  this  truth  would 
not  want  much  argument  to  support  it;  but 
it  would  be  obvious  to  every  man,  that  there 
is  a  strict  affinity  between  all  things  that 
are  truly  laudable  and  beautiful,  from  the 
highest  sentiment  of  the  'soul  to  .the  roost 
indifferent  gesture  of  the  body.  T. 
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— Qaodconqiw  bmb  potenint  «iidm  < 
Seu  tiM  par  polenmt;  wu,  qaod  >|m  abnuit,  ultra: 
Sin  rainui;  certeqne  camnt  minui:  omne  totcmm 
Hoe  tibi:  ne  Unto  camt  mihi  nooiiie  etaarta. 

TikulL  ad  Menalem,  'Bie%.  ir.  Ub.  I.  M. 

Wbate'er  mjr  mim  adTentunxu  dam  indila. 


Whettan  the  nlceneM  of  thy  pierci  nf  uaht 
■  ■    1 1  write: 

lope 
By  adding  to  my  pafe  Meaala'a  aaoM 


Apfilaud  BIT  layi,  or  cannre  what 
To  tbee  I  nnf,  and  h( 


!  to -borrow  I 


The  love  of  praise  is  a  pasaoo  deeply 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  every  extraunUnair 
person;  and  those  who  are  most  aSexxA 
with  it,  seem  most  to  partake  of  that  par- 
ticle <n  the  divinity  which  di^inguiihe* 
mankind  from  the  mferior  creation.  The 
Supreme  Being  himself  is  most  pleased 
with  praise  and  thanksgiving:  the  other  part 
of  our  duty  is  but  an  acknowledgment  of 
our  faults,  whilst  this  is  the  immediate  ado- 
ration of  his  perfections.  "Twas  an  excd- 
lent  observation,  that  we  then  only  despise 
commendation  when  we  cease  to  deserve  it; 
and  we  have  still  extant  two  orations  of 
TuUy  and  Pliny,  spoken  to  the  greatest  and 
best  princes  of  aU  the  Roman  emperors, 
who,  no  doubt,  heard  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  what  even  the  most  dinnte- 
rested  persohs,  and  at  so  large  a  distance 
of  time,  cannot  read  without  adroiratioo. 
Cesar  thought  his  life  consisted  in  the 
breath  of  praise,  when  he  professed  be  had 
lived  long  enou;^  for  himsaf,  when  he  had 
forhist^ory.  Others  have  sacrificed  them- 
selves tor  a  name  which  was  not  to  begin 
till  they  were  dead,  giving  away  themselves 
to  purchase  a  sound  whien  was  hot  to  com 
mence  till-  they  were  out  of  hearing.  But 
by  merit  and  superior  excellendes,  not  only 
to  gain,  but,  whilst  living,  to  enioy  a  great 
and  universal  reputation,  is  the  last  d^ree 
of  happiness  which  we  can  hope  for  here 
Bad  characters  are  dispersed  abroad  witli 
profiision;  I  hope  for  example's  sake,  and. 
(as  punishments  are  designed  by  the  dvU 
power)  more  for  the  deterring  tiie  innocent 
than  the  ehastiang  the  guilty.  The  good 
are  less  frequent,  whether  it  be  that  uere 
are  indeed  fewer  originals  of  this  kind  to 
copy  after,  or  that,  through  the  malignitr 
of  our  nature,  we  rather  delight  in  the  rida- 
cule  than  the  virtues  we  find  in  others. 
However,  it  is  but  just,  as  wdl  as  pleasing^ 
even  for  variety,  sometimes  to'  give  the 
world  a  representation  of  the  bright  sidecf 
human  nature,  as  well  as  the  darii  and 
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The  desire  of  imitation  may,  per- 
haps, 'be  a  greater  incentive  to  the  prac- 
tice of  what  is  good,  than  the  aversion  we 
may  conceive  at  what  is  blameable:  the  one 
immediately  directs  you  what  you  should 
do,  whilst  the  other  only  shows  what  you 
should  avoid;  and  I  cannot  at  present  do 
this  with  more  satisfaction  than  bv  endea- 
vouring to  do  some  justice  to  the  character 
of  Manilius. 

It  would  far  exceed  my  present  design, 
to  give  a  particular  description  of  Manihus 
through  all  the  parts  of  his  excellent  life. 
I  shall  now  only  draw  him  in  his  retire- 
ment, and  pass  over  in  silence  the  various 
arts,  the  courtiy  manners,  and  the  unde- 
stgning  honesty  by  which  he  attmned  the 
honours  he  has  enjoyed,  and  which  now  [ 

five  a  dignity  and  veneration  to  the  ease  he 
oes  enjoy.  Tis  here  that  he  looks  back 
with  pleasure  on  the  waves  and  billows 
through  which  he  has  steered  to  so  fsur  a 
haven:  he  is  now  intent  upon  the  practice 
of  every  virtue,  which  a  great  knowledge 
and  use  of  mankind  has  mscovered  to  be 
the  most  useful  to  them.  Thus  in  his  pri- 
vate domestic  employments  he  is  no  less 
glorious  than  in  his  public;  for  it  is  in  reality 
a  more  difficult  task  to  be  conspicaous  in  a 
.sedentary  inactive  life,  than  in  one  that  is 
spent  in  hurry  and  buaness:  persons  en- 
t^ged  in  the  latter,  like  bodies  violently 
agitated,  from-the  swiftness  of  their  motion, 
have  a  brightness  added  to  them,  which 
often  vanishes  when  they  are  at  rest;  but  if 
it  then  still  remain,  it  must  be  the  seeds  of 
intrinsic  worth  that  thus  shine  out  without 
anv  foreign  aid  or  assistance. 

tlis  liberality  in  another  might  almost 
bear  the  name  of  profusion:  he  seems  to 
think  it  laudable  even  in  the  excess,  hke 
that  river  which  most  enriches  when  it 
overflows.  But  Manilius  has  too  perfect  a 
taste  of  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  ever  to 
let  it  be  out  of  his  power;  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  will  have  a  just  economy  and  a 
splendid  frugality  at  home,  the  fountain 
from  whence  those  streams  should  flow 
which  he  disperses  abroad.  He  looks  with 
disdain  on  those  who  propose  their  death 
as  the  time  when  they  are  to  begin  their 
munificence:  he  will  Doth  see  and  enjoy 
(which  he  then  does  in  the  highest  degree, ) 
what  he  bestows  himself;  he  will  be  the 
living  executor  of  his  own  bounty,  whilst 
they  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  within 
his  care  and  patronage,  at  once  pray  for 
the  continuation  of  his  life  and  thar  own 
good  fortune.  No  one  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  obligations;  he  knows  how,  by  proper 
and  becoming  methods,  to  raise  himself  to 
a  level  with  those  of  the  highest  rank;  and 
his  good-nature  is  a  sufficient  warrant 
against  the  want  of  those  who  are  so  un- 
happy as  to  be  in  the  very  lowest.  One 
may  say  of  him,  as  Pindar  bids  his  muse 
say  of  Theron, 

'  Mwear,  that  Tberon  sure  hat  aworn. 
Ho  one  Mar  bim  abouU  be  poor. 


Swear,  that  noae  e'er  bad  audi  a  graceful  art, 

FOrtane'a  ftee  gifla  aa  freely  to  iminrt. 

With  an  unenTioua  band,  and  an  unboaaded  bean.' 

Never  did  Atticus  succeed  better  in  gain- 
ing the  universal  love  and  esteem  rfaU  men; 
nor  steer  with  more  success  between  the 
extremes  of  two  contending  parties.  "Tia 
his  peculiar  happiness  that,  while  he  es- 
pouses neither  with  an  intemperate  zeal, 
he  is  not  only  admired,  but,  what  is  a  more 
rare  and  unusual  felicity,  he  is  beloved  and 
caressed  by  both;  and  1  never  yet  saw  any 
person,  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  but  was 
immediately  struck  with  the  merit  of  Ma- 
nilius. There  are  many  who  are  accepta- 
ble to  some  particular  persons,  wUlst  tiie  ' 
rest  of  mankmd  look  upon  them  with  coltd- 
ness  and  indifiierence;  but  he  is  the  first 
whose,entire  good  fortune  it  is  ever  to  please 
.and  to  be  pleased,  wherever  he  comes  to 
be  admired,  and  wherever  he  is  absent  to 
be  lamented.  His  merit  fares  like  the  pic- 
tures of  Raphael,  which  are  either  seen 
with  admiration  by  all,  or  at  least  no  one 
dare  own  he  has  no  taste  for  a  composition 
which  has  received  so  imiversal  an  ap- 
plause. Envy  and  malice  find  it  against 
their  interest  to  indulge  slander  and  oblo- 
quy. Tis  as  hard  for  an  enemy  to  detract 
from,  as  for  a  friend  to  add  to,  his  praise. 
An  attempt  upon  his  imputation  is  a  sure 
lessening  of  one's  own;  and  there  is  but  one 
way  to  injure  him,  which  is  to  refuse  him 
his  just  commendations,  and  be  cbstinately 
silent. 

It  is  below  him  to  catch  the  sight  with 
any  care  of  dress;  his  outward  garo  is  but 
the  emblem  of  his  mind.  It  is  genteel, 
plain  and  unaffected;  he  knows  that  gold 
and  embroidery  can  add  nothing  to  the 
opinion  which  all  have  of  his  merit,  and 
that  he  g^ves  a  lustre  to  the  plainest  dress, 
whilst  'tis  impossible  the  nchest  should 
communicate  any  to  him.  He  is  still  the 
principal  figure  in  the  room.  He  first  en- . 
gages  your  eye,  as  if  there  were  some  pmnt 
of  light  which  shone  stronger  upon  him 
than  on  any  other  person. 

He  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  story  of  the  fa- 
mous Bussy  d'Amboise,  who,  at  an  assembly 
at  court,  where  every  one  appeared  witn 
the  utmost  magnificence,  relying  upon  his 
own  superior  behaviour,  instead  of^  adorn- 
ing himself  like  the  rest,  put  on  that  day  a 
pl^n  suit  of  clothes,  ana  dressed  all  his 
servants  in  the  most  costly  gay  habits  he 
could  procure.  The  event  was,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  court  were  fixed  upon 
him;  all  the  rest  looked  like  his  attendants, 
while  he  alone  had  the  ur  of  a  person  of 
quality  and  distinction. 

Like  Aristippus,  whatever  shape  or  con- 
ation he  appears  in,  it  still  ats  free  and 
easy  upon  nim;  but  in  some  part  of  his 
character,  'tis  true,  he  differs  from  him; 
for  as  he  is  altogether  equal  to  the  large- 
ness of  his  present  circumstances,  the  rec- 
titude of  his  judgment  has  so  far  corrected 
the  inclinations  m  Itis  ambition,  that  lie  will 
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not  trouble  himself  with  either  the  desires 
or  pursuits  of  any  thing  beyond  his  present 
enjoyments. 

A  thousand  obliging  things  flow  from  him 
upon  every  occasion;  and  they  are  always 
«o  just  and  natural,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  think  he  was  at  the  least  pains  to  look 
for  them.  One  would  think  it  was  the 
diemon  of  good  thoughts  that  discovered  to 
him  those  treasures,  which  he  must  have 
blinded  others  from  seeing,  they  lay  so  di- 
rectly in  their  wa^.  Nothing  can  equal 
the  pleasure  that  is  taken  in  hearing  him 
spcaK,  but  the  satisfaction  one  receives  in 
.  the  civility  and  attention  he  pays  to  the 
discourse  of  others.  His  looks  are  a  silent 
commendation  of  what  is  good  and  prsuse- 
worthy,  and  a  secret  reproof  of  what  is 
licentious  and  extravagant  He  knows  how 
to  appear  free  and  open  without  danger  of 
intrusion,  and  to  be  cautious  without  seem- 
lng_  resen'ed.  The  gravity  of  his  conver- 
sation is  always  enlivened  with  his  wit  and 
humour,  and  the  gayety  of  it  is  tempered 
■with  something  that  is  mstructive,  as  well 
as  barely  agreeable.  Thus,  with  him  you 
are  sure  not  to  be  merry  at  the  expense  of 
your  reason,  nor  serious  with  the  loss  of 
/our  good-humour;  but  by  a  hippy  mixture 
of  his  temper,  tljpy  either  go  together,  or 
perpetually  succeed  each  other.  In  fine, 
his  whole  behaviour  is  equally  distant  from 
constraint  and  negligence,  and  he  commands 
your  respect  while  he  gains  your  heait. 

There  is  in  his  whde  carriage  such  an 
engaging  softness,  that  one  cannot  persuade 
one's  self  he  is  ever  actuated  by  those 
rougher  passions,  which,  wherever  th^ 
find  place,  seldom  fail  of  showing  them- 
selves in  the  outward  demeanour  of  the 
persons  they  belong  to;  but  his  constitution 
IS  a  just  temperature  between  indolence  on 
one  hand,  and  violence  on  the  other.  He 
fs  mild  and  gentle,  wherever  his  affairs  will 
^ve  him  leave  to  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tions; but  yet  never  failing  to  exert  himself 
^th  vigour  and  resolution  in  the  service  of 
his  prince,  his  country,  or  his  friend. 


No.  468.]     Wednttday,  Augiut  27,  1712. 

Ent  homo  in^nioffif,  ketrtoa,  neer,  et  ^ui  pluriaua 
et  talia,  iiaberet  et  ftHii,  nee  eaadori*  laiaiu. 

pa*.  Epiat. 

He  WM  nn  infenSeui,  pteuant  fellow,  and  one  who 
tiad  a  rreat  deal  of  wit  aad  ialite,  with  ai  afual  abare 
AfgoM-kumour. 

Mr  paper  is,  in  a  kind,  a  letter  of  news, 
but  it  regards  rather  what  passes  in  the 
world  of  conversation  than  that  of  business. 
I  ana  very  sorry  that  I  have  at  present  a 
circumstance  before  mc,  which  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  all  who  have  a  relish 
for  gaycty,  wit,  mirth,  or  humour;  I  mean 
the  death  of  poor  Dick  Eastcourt  I  have 
been  obliged  to  him  for  so  many  hours  of 
jollity,  tb&t  it  is  but  a  small  recosopeoccv 


though  all  I  can  give  lum,  to  pass  a  monnent 
or  two  in  sadness  for  the  loss  of  so  i^r<eeable 
a  man.  Poor  Eastcourt!  the  last  time  I  saw 
him,  we  were  plotting  to  show  the  town  his 
great  capacity  for  acting  in  its  fiiU  light, 
by  introducing  hire  as  dictating  to  a  set 
of  young  players,  in  what  manner  to  speak 
this  sentence  and  utter  t'other  pasaon.  He 
had  so  exquinte  a  discerning  of  what  was 
defective  in  any  object  before  him,  that  in 
an  instant  he  could  show  you  the  ridiculous 
side  of  what  would  pass  for  beautiful  and 
just,  evoi  to  men  of  no  ill  judgment,  befcve 
ne  bad  pointed  at  the  failure.  He  was  no 
less  skilAil  in  the  knowledge  of  beauty; 
and  I  dare  say,  there  is  no  one  who  knew 
him  well,  but  can  repeat  more  well-turned 
compliments,  as  well  as  smart  repartees  of 
Mr.  Eastcourt's,  than  of  any  other  man  in 
England. .  This  was  easily  to  be  observed 
in  his  inimitable  faculty  of  telling  a  story, 
in  which  he  would  throw  in  natural  and 
unexpected  incidents  to  make  his  court  to 
one  part,  and  rally  the  other  part  of  the 
company.  Then  he  would  vary  the  usage 
he  gave  them,  according  as  be  saw  them 
bear  kind  or  sharp  langua^.  He  had  the 
knack  to  raise  up  a  pensive  temper,  and 
mortify  an  impertinenuy  gay  one,  with  the 
most  agreeable  skill  imagmable.  There 
are  a  thousand  things  which  crowd  into 
my  memory,  which  make  me  too  much 
concerned  to  tell  on  about  him.  Hamlet, 
holding  up  the  skull  which  the  grave-dig- 
ger threw  at  him,  with  an  account  that  it 
was  the  head  of  the  king's  jester,  falls  into 
very  pleasing  reflection,  and  cries  out  to  his 
companion, 

*  Alas,  poor  Yorick!  I  knew  him,  Hora- 
tio:  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excel- 
Tent  fancy;  he  hath  home  me  on  his  back 
a  thousand  times:  and  now  how  abhorred 
in  mv  imagination  it  is!  my  gorge  rises  at 
it.  Here  hung  those  lips  that  1  have  kissed 
I  know  not  how  oft  Where  be  your  gibes 
now,  your  gambols,  your  songs,  your  flashes 
of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the 
table  on  a  roar?  Not  one  now  to  mock  your 
own  grinning?  quite  chap-fallen?  Now  get 
you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let 
her  paint  an  inch  tliick,  to  this  favour  she 
must  come.    Make  her  laugh  at  that ' 

It  is  an  insolence  natural  to  the  wealthy, 
to  affix,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  to  his  circumstances.  Thus 
it  is  ordinary  with  them  to  praise  faintly 
the  good  qualities  of  those  below  them, 
and  say  it  is  very  extraordinary  in  such  a 
man  as  he  is,  or  the  like,  when  they  are 
forced  to  aiinowledge  the  value  of  him 
whose  lowness  upbraids  their  exaltation. 
It  is  to  this  humour  only,  that  it  is  to  be 
ascribed,  that  a  quick  wit  in  conversation, 
a  nice  judgment  upon  any  emergency  that 
could  arise,  and  a  most  blameless  inoffen- 
sive behaviour,  could  not  raise  this  man 
above  being  received  only  upon  the  foot  of 
contributing  to  mirth  and  diversion.  But 
he  was  as  easy  under  that  cooditi'D,  8s« 
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man  of  so  cxcdlent  talents  was  capable; 
and  since  they  would  have  it,  that  to  divert 
was  his  business,  he  did  it  with  all  Uie 
seeming  alacrity  ims^inable,  though  it 
stung  him  to  the  heart  that  it  was  bis  bu»- 
nes&  Men  of  sense,  who  could  taste  his 
excellencies,  were  well  satisfied  to  let  him 
lead  the  way  in  conversation,  and  play 
ttfter  his  own  manner;  but  fools,  who  pro- 
voked him  to  mimickry,  found  he  had  the 
indignation  to  let  it  be  at  their  expense  who 
calira  for  it,  and  he  would  show  the  form 
of  conceited  heavy  fellows  as  jests  to  the 
company  at  their  own  request,  in  revenge 
for  interrupting  hin(i  from  being  a  compa- 
nion to  put  on  the  character  of  a  jester. 

What  was  peculiarly  excellent  in  this 
memorable  companion,  was,  that  in  the 
accounts  he  gave  of  persons  and^ntiments, 
he  did  not  only  hit  the  figure  of  their  faces, 
and  manner  of  their  gestures,  but  he  would 
in  his  narration  fall  into  their  very  way 
of  thinking,  and  this,  when  he  recounted 
passages  wherdn  men  of  the  best  wits 
were  concerned,  as  well  as  such  wherein 
■were  represented  men  of  the  lowest  rank 
of  understanding.  It  is  certainly  as  great 
an  instance  of  self-love  to  a  weakness,  to 
be  impatient  of  b«ng  mimicked,  as  any 
can  be  imapned.  There  were  none  but  the 
vain,  the  formal,  the  proud,  or  those  who 
were  incapable  of  amending  their  faults, 
that  dreaded  him;  to  others  he  was  in  the 
highest  degree  pleaang;  and  I  do  not  know 
any  satisfaction  of  any  indifferent  kind  I 
"-ri  tasted  so  much,  as  having  got  over  an 
impatience  of  my  seeing  myself  in  the  air 
he  could  pat  me  in  when  I  have  displeased 
him.  It  IS  indeed  to  his  exquisite  talent 
this  way,  more  than  any  philosophy  I  could 
read  on  the  subject,  that  my  person  is  very 
little  of  my  care,  and  it  is  indifferent  to  me 
what  is  said  of  my  shape,  my  air,  my  man- 
ner, my  speech,  or  my  address.  It  is  to 
poor  Eastcourt  1  chiefly  owe  that  I  am  ar- 
rived at  the  happiness  of  thinking  nothing 
a  diminution  to  me,  but  what  argues  a  de- 
pravity of  my  will. 

It  has  as  much  surprised  me  as  any  thing 
in  nature,  to  have  it  frequently  said,  that 
he  was  not  a  good  player:  but  that  must  be 
owing  to  a  partiality  for  former  actors  in 
the  parts  in  which  he  succeeded  them,  and 
judging  by  comparison  of  what  was  liked 
before,  rather  than  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  When  a  man  of  his  wit  and  smart- 
ness could  put  on  an  utter  absence  of  com- 
mon sense  in  his  face,  as  he  £d  in  the 
character  of  Bullfinch,  in  the  Northern 
Lass,  and  an  Jur  of  insipid  cunning  and  vi- 
vadtjr  in  the  character  of  Pounce  in  The 
Tender  Husband,  it  is  foUy  to  dispute  his 
capacity  and  success,' as  he  was  an  actor. 

Poor  Eastcourt!  let  the  vain  and  proud 
oe  at  pest,  thou  wilt  no  more  disturb  their 
admiration  of  their  dear  selves;  and  thou 
art  no  longer  to  drudge  in  raisine  the  mirth 
of  stupid^  who  know  nothing  of  thy  merit, 
ttr  thy  midntenance. 

VofclL  28 


It  is  natural  for  the  generality  of  man 
kind  to  run  into  reflections  upon  our  mor- 
taUty,  when  disturbers  of  the  world  are 
laid  at  rest,  but  to  take  no  notice  when 
they  who  can  please  and  divert  are  polled 
from  us.  But  for  my  part,  I  cannot  but 
think  the  loss  of  such  talents  as  the  man  of 
whom  I  am  speaking  was  master  of,  a 
more  melancholy  instance  of  mortality  than 
the  dissolution  of  piersons  of  never  so  high 
diaracters  in  the  world,  whose  pretensions 
were  that  they  were  noisy  and  mischievous. 

But  I  must  grow  more  succinct,  and  as  a 
Spectator,  give  an  account  of  this  extraor- 
dmary  man,  who,  in  his  way,  never  had 
an  equal  in  any  age  before  him,  or  in  that 
wherein  he  lived.  I  speak  of  him  as  a 
companion,  and  a  man  qualified  for  con- 
versation. His  fortune  exposed  him  to  an 
obsequiousness  towards  the  worst  sort  of 
company,  but  his  excellent  equalities  ren- 
dered him  capable  of  mtdung  the  best 
figure  in  the  most  refined.  I  have  been 
present  with  him  among  men  of  the  most 
delicate  taste  a  whole  night,  and  have 
known  him  (for  he  saw  it  was  desired) 
keep  the'  discourse  to  himself  the  most 
part  of  it,  and  maintain  his  good-humour 
with  a  countenance,  in  a  language  so  de- 
lightfiil,  without  offence  to  any  person  or 
thing  upon  earth,  still  preserving  the  dis- 
tance his  circumstances  obliged  him  to;  I 
say,  I  have  seen  him  do  all  this  in  such  a 
charming  manner,  that  I  am  sure  none  of 
those  I  hint  at  will  read  this  without  giving 
him  some  sorrow  for  their  abundant  mirth, 
and  one  gush  of  tears  for  so  many  bursts  M 
laughter.  I  wish  it  were  any  honour  to  the 
pleasant  creature's  memory,  that  my  eyes 
are  too  much  suffused  to  let  me  go  on— T, 

♦,»  The  follnwlne  «T«re  pamiifc  in  tM>  nnmher  et 
the  Spectator  in  folio,  apparently  levelln"  at  Dr.  Rad. 
clifib,  wafl  auppresfed  in  all  the  sitl'  riquel^  editions : 

'  U  is  a  felicity  his  frienda  niay  rejoit*  in.  that  he 
had  his  senses,  and  u!Kd  th^m  as  he  OTivbt  to  do,  in  his 
last  moments.  It  is  remarkohle  that  his  Judgment  was 
m  Its  calm  perfection  to  the  utmost  article ;  for  wbea 
his  wife  out  of  her  fondnew,  defired  she  micht  send  for 
a  certain  llliterntd  humourist  (whom  he  had  accompa- 
nied  in  a  thousand  mirthful  moments,  an**  whose  inso. 
lencs  makes  fools  think  lie  assumes  ft<  m  consciona 
merit,)  he  answered.  "Do  wjiai  you  please,  but  he 
wont  come  near  me."  I.et  poor  Ea«tcourl'«  nef  ligcne* 
about  this  messaaie  conTinee  tlie  unwary  ofa  triumpb* 
ant  empiric's  igoonuice  and  inhamanity.' 


Na469.]     TTiursday,  AuguBt   Z,  17)2. 

DetralKte  aliquid  alteri,  et  hominem  hominis  ineom- 
modo  suum  au^ro  commodum,  raagis  est  -.ontra  natu- 
ram,  quam  mors,  quaui  paupertaa,  quam  ilolor,  quam 
aetera  qus!  poesunt  aut  corpori  accideie,  aut  i«lHis  ex- 
ternis.  '^'''• 

To  detract  any  thing  fVom  another,  and  for  one  man 
to  multiply  liis  own  convenienciea  by  the  ineonva 
nieocietof  another,  is  mora  against  nature  thandeath 
than  poverty,  than  pain,  and  the  other  things  wbid- 
can  bcfon  the  body  or  external  circuuisunces. 

1  AM  persuaded  there  are  few  men,  of 
generous  principles,  who  would  seek  after 
great  places  were  it  not  rather  to  have  an 
opportunity  in  their  hands  of  obliging  their 
particular  friends,  or  those  whom  they 
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look  npoD  as  men  of  worth,  than  to  procure 
wealth  and  honour  for  themselves.  To  an 
honest  mind,  the  best  perquisites  of  a  place 
are  the  advantages  it  gives  a  man  of  doing 
good. 

Those  who  are  under  the  great  officers 
of  state,  and  are  the  instruments  by  which 
they  act,  have  more  frequent  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  compas^on  and  benevo- 
lence, than  their  superiors  themselves. 
These  men  know  every  little  case  that  is  to 
come  before  the  great  man,  and,  if  they_  are 
possessed  with  honest  minds,  will  consider 
poverty-  ^a  a  recommendation  in  the  person 
who  applies  himself  to  them,  and  make  the 
justice  df  his  cause  the  most  powerfiil  soli- 
citor in  his  behal£  A  man  ot  this  temper, 
when  he  is  in  a  ]}ost  of  business,  becomes  a 
blessing  to  the  public  He  patronises  the 
orphan  and  the  widow,  assists  the  friend- 
less, and  gtudes  the  ignorant.  He  does  not 
reject  the  person's  pretensiims,  who  does 
not  know  how  to  explain  them,  or  refuse 
idstg  a  good  office  for  a  man  because  he 
cannot  pay  the  fee  of  it.  In  short,  though 
he  regulates  himself  in  all  his  proceedings 
by  justice  and  equity,  he  finds  a  thousand 
occasions  for  all  the  good-natured  offices  of 
generoaty  and  compassion. 

A  man  is  unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust, 
who  is  of  a  sour  untractable  nature,  or  has 
any  other  pasraon  that  makes  him  uneasy 
to  those  who  approach  him.  Roughness 
of  temper  is  apt  to  discountenance  the 
timorous  or  modest  The  proud  man  dis- 
courages those  from  approaching  him,  who 
are  m  a  mean  condition,  and  who  most 
want  his  assistance.  The  impatient  man 
will  not  give  himself  time  to  oe  informed 
of  the  matter  that  lies  before  him.  An  of- 
ficer, with  one  or  more  of  these  unbecom- 
ing qualities,  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as 
a  proper  person  to  keep  off  impertinence 
and  solicitation  from  his  superior;  but  this 
is  a  kind  of  merit  that  can  never  atone  for 
the  injustice  which  may  very  often  arise 
from  it 

There  are  two  other  vicious  qualities, 
which  render  a  man  very  unfit  for  such  a 
place  of  trust  The  first  of  these  is  a  dila- 
tory temper,  which  commits  innumerable 
cruelties  without  dengn.  The  maxim  which 
several  have  laid  down  for  a  man's  conduct 
in  ordinary  life,  should  be  inviolable  with 
a  man  in  office,  never  to  think  of  doing  that 
to-morrow  which  may  be  done  to-d!«r. 
A  man  who  defers  doing  what  ought  to  be 
done,  is  gjjilty  of  injustice  so  long  as  he  de- 
fers it  The  despatch  of  a  good  office  is 
very  often  as  beneficial  to  the  solicitor  as 
the  good  office  itsel£  In  short,  if  a  man 
compared  the  inconveniencies  which  an- 
other suffizrs  by  his  delays,  with  the  trifling 
motives  and  advantages  which  he  himself 
may  reap  by  them,  he  would  never  be 
guilty  of  a  fault  which  very  often  does  an 
nreparable  prejudice  to  the  person  who 
depends  upon  him,  and  >rhich  might  be 
Mnedied  with  little  Xrouble  to  himselil 


But  in  the  last  place,  there  is  no  man  Sb 
improper  to  be  employed  in  business,  as  hB 
who  is  in  any  degree  capable  of  corrapti<n< 
and  such  a  one  is  the  man  who,  upoi  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  receives  more  than 
what  is  the  stated  and  unquestioned  fee  of 
his' office.  Gratifications,  tokens  of  thank- 
fulness, despatch  money,  and  the  like  spe- 
cious terms,  are  the  pretoices  under  which 
corruption  very  freauently  shelters  itsel£ 
An  honest  man  will  however  look  on  all 
these  methods  as  unjustifiable,  and  will  en- 
joy himself  better  in  a  moderate  fortune, 
that  is  gained  with  honour  and  reputation, 
than  in  an  overgrown  estate  that  is  canker- 
ed  with  the  acquisitions  of  rapine  and  exac- 
tion. Were  aft  our  offices  discharged  with 
such  an  inflexible  integrity,  we  should  not 
see  men  in'  all  a^es,  who  grow  up  to  exor- 
bitant wealth,  with  the  abilities  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary  mechanic.  I 
cannot  -  but  think  that  such  a  comption 
proceeds  chiefly  from  men's  employing  the 
first  that  offer  themselves,  or  those  who 
have  the  character  of  shrewd  worldly  men, 
instead  of  searching  out  such  as  have  had  a 
liberal  education,  and  have  been  trained  up 
in  the  studies  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

It  has  been  observed,  uiat  men  of  leaiw- 
ing  who  take  to  buMness,  discharge  it  gene- 
rally with  greater  honesty  than  men  of  the 
world.  The  chief  reason  for  it  I  take  to  be 
as  follows.  A  man  that  has  spent  his  youth 
in  reading,  has  been  used  to  find  virtue  ex- 
tolled, and  vice  stigmatized.  A  man  that 
has  passed  his  time  in  the  world,  has  often 
seen  vice  triumphant,  and  virtue  discoun- 
tenanced. Extortion,  rapine,  and  injustice^ 
which  are  branded  with  infiimy  in  books, 
often  give  a  man  a  figure  in  the  world; 
while  several  qualities,  which  are  cele- 
brated in  authors,  as  generoaty,  ingenuity, 
and  good-nature,  impoverish  and  ruin  him. 
This  cannot  but  have  a  proportionable 
effect  on  men  whose  tempers  ana  principles 
are  equally  good  and  vicious. 

There  would  be  at  least  this  advantage 
in  employing  men  of  learning  and  parts  m 
business;  that  their  prosperity  would  sit 
more  gracefully  on  them,  and  that  we 
should  not  see  many  worthless  persons  shot 
op  into  the  greatest  figures  of  life.         O. 


Na  4rO.]    Friday,  jlugutt  29,  1712. 

Tnrpe  est  difflciles  habere  nugas. 
Et  ■tultui  labor  eat  ineptiarum. 

JftrC.  Epig.  Ixxivi.  Ub.  1  a. 
Til  folly  only,  and  defect  ofKHje, 
Turna  trifles  into  tbinga  of  conaoqaeBee. 

I  HAVE  been  very  often  disappointed  «f 
htte  years,  when,  upon  examining  the  new 
edition  of  a  classic  author,  I  have  iaaai 
above  half  the  volume  taken  up  with  vari- 
ous readings.  When  I  have  expected  10 
meet  with  a  learned  note  upon  a  doubtfbl 
passage  in  a  Latin  poet,  I  have  only  been 
mformed.  tb  it  such  or  such  ancient  manii- 
scripti    or  -a  et  write  an  or,  or  of 
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other  notable  discorery  of  the  like  im- 
portance. Indeed,  when  a  (Merent  reading 
g'ves  us  a  different  sense  or  a  new  elegance 
an  author,  the  editor  does  very  well  in 
taking  notice  of  it;  but  when  he  only  enter- 
tains us  with  the  several  ways  of  spelling 
the  same  word,  and  gathers  together  the 
various  blunders  and  mistakes  of  twenty  or 
thir^  different  transcribers,  they  only  take 
tip  the  time  of  the  learned  readers,  and 
puzzle  the  minds  of  the  ignorant.  I  have 
of^en  fancied  with  myselt  how  enraged  an 
old  Latin  author  would  be,  should  he  see 
the  several  absurdities,  in  sense  and  gram- 
mar, which  are  imputed  to  him  by  some  or 
other  of  these  various'readings.  In  one  he 
speaks  nonsense;  in  another  makes  use  of  a 
vrord  that-was  never  heard  of;  and  indeed 
there  is  scarce  a  solecism  in  writing  which 
the  best  anthw  is  not  giulty  of,  if  we  may 
be  at  liberty  to  read  him  m  the  words  of 
some  manuscript  which  the  laborious  editor 
has  thought  fit  to  examine  in  the  prosecu- 
tion ol  his  work. 

I  question  not  but  the  ladies  and  pretty 
fellows  will  be  veiy  curious  to  understand 
•what  it  is  that  I  have  been  hitherto  talking 
of.  I  shall  therefore  rive  them  a  notion  rf 
this  practice,  by  eiideavouriBg  to  write 
after  the  manner  of  several  persons  who 
m^e  an  eminent  figure  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  To  this  end  we  will  suppose  that 
the  following  song  is  an  old  ode,  which  I 
piesent  to  the  public  in  a  new  edition,  with 
the  several  various  readings  which  I  find 
of  it  in  former  ediUions,  and  in  ancient 
manuscripts.  Those  who  cannot  relish  the 
various  readings,  will  perhaps  find  thdi* 
account  in  the  song,  which  never  before 
appeared  in  print' 

'  Mr  love  wu  flekh  once  and  cluiiigiag. 
Nor  e'er  would  settle  in  mjr  heart  t 

ftom  beaotr  nill  to  beaaty  ratafing, 
In  every  nee  T  fbuod  a  dart. 

"Twaa  tint  a  charming  iliape  enalavl  me; 

Aa  eye  tben  gave  tlie  fhtal  atioke: 
Till  Inr  her  wit  Corinna  nv'd  me. 

And  Ul  my  fbrmer  fetten  broke. 

'  Bat  now  a  long  and  lasting  aaguiali 

For.  Belvidera  I  endnte ; 
Hourly  I  aigb,  and  hourly  lenniah, 

!toc  hope  to  find  the  wonted  cms. 

'  For  here  the  lUt  nneonatant  lover. 
After  a  tbouaand  lieautiea  alMnra, 

Doea  new  Hirpriaing  charma  diaeover, 
And  flnda  variety  in  one.* 

Variout  Reading*. 

Stanza  the  first,  verse  the  first  And 
changing.']  The  and  in  some  manuscripts 
Is  written  thus,  8c;  but  that  in  the  Cotton 
library  writes  it  in  three  distinct  letters. 

Verse  the  second.  Mir  e'er  mould.'] 
Aldus  reads  it  ever  would;  but  as  this  would 
hurt  the  metre,  we  have  restored  it  to  the 
cenuine  reading,  by  (^servingthat  synare- 
fts  which  had  oeea  neglected  by  ignorant 
transcribers. 

Ibid.  fnnnfhearC.']  Scaliger  and  others, 
fin  my  heart. 

Verse  the  fourth.  Ifitind  a  dart.^  The 


Vatican  manuscript  for  Ireadt  it}  but  this 
must  have  been  the  hallucination  of  the 
transcriber,  who  probably  mistodL  the  dash 
ofthe/fbra  T. 

Stanza  the  second,  verse  the  second.  TTte 
fatal  ttroke.]  Sciopfiius,  Salmasius,  and 
many  others,  for  tne  read  a;  but  I  have 
stuck  to  the  usual  reading. 

Verse  the  third.   Till  by  her  xoit.  ]  Some 
manuscripts  have  it  hit  vrit,  others  your,  • 
others  their  wit.    But  as  I  find  Corinna  to 
be  the  name  of  a  woman  in  other  authors,  I 
cannot  doubt  but  it  should  be  her. 

Stanza  the  third,  verse  the  first  A  long 
and  lotting  anguith.']  The  German  manu- 
script reads  a  lotting  fiatsion,  but  the 
rhyme  will  not  admit  it 

Verse  the  second.  For  Belvidera  I  en- 
dun.']  Did  not  all  the  manuscripts  reclaim, 
I  should  change  Belvidera  into  Belvidera; 
Pelvit  being  used  bv  several  of  the  ancient 
comic  writers  for  a  looking-glass,  by  which 
means  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  very 
visible,  and  PeMdera  will  signify  a  lady 
who  (^en  looks  in  her  glass;  as  indeed  she 
had  very  good  reason,  if  she  had  all  those 
beauties  which  our  poet  here  ascribes  to  her. 

Verse  the  thir£  Hourly  I  tigh  and 
hourly  languith."]  Some  'tat  the  word 
hourly  Ttad  daily,  and  othen  nightly;  the 
last  has  great  authorities  of  its  ^de. 

Verse  the  fourth.  The  wonted  evre."] 
The  elder  Stevens  reads  wanted  cure. 

Stanza  the  fourth,  verse  the  second. 
jlfier  a  thoutand  beavtie».'\  In  several 
copies  we  meet  with  a  httnared  beautiet, 
by  die  usual  error  of  the  transcribers,  who 
probably  omitted  a  cypher,  and  had  not 
taste  enough  to  know  that  the  word  thou- 
tand was  ten  tiroes  a  greater  compliment 
to  the  poet's  mistress  than  a  hundred. 

Verse  the  fourth.  And  Jindt  variety  in 
one.]  Most ofthe ancient  manu8cri])ts  have 
it  in  two.  Indeed  so  many  of  them  concur 
in  this  last  reading,  that  I  am  very  much 
in  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  to  take  place. 
There  are  but  two  reasons  which  incline 
me  to  the  reading  as  I  have  published  it: 
first,  because  the  rhyme;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  sense  is  preserved  by  it  It 
might  likewise  proceed  from  the  oscitancy 
of  transcribers,  who,  to  despatch  their 
work  the  sooner,  used  to  write  all  numbers 
in  cypher,  and  seeing  the  figure  1  followed 
by  a  little  dash  of  the  pen,  as  is  customary 
in  old  manuscripts,  they  perhaps  mistook 
the  dash  for  a  second  figure,  and,  by  castii^ 
up  both  together,  composed  out  of  them 
the  figure  2.  But  this  I  shall  leave  to  the 
learned,  without  determining  any  thing  in 
a  matter  of  so  great  imcertainty.  C. 


Na  471.]    Saturday,  Augutt  30,  1712. 

The  wise  with  hope  aapport  the  pain*  of  lift. 

The  time  present  seldom  affords  saS- 
ficient  employment  in  the  mind  of  man. 
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Objects  of  pain  or  pleasure,  love  or  admi- 
ration, do  not  lie  thick  enough  together  in 
Ufe  to  keep  the  soul  in  constant  action,  and 
supply  an  immediate  exercise  to  its  facul- 
ties. In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  this 
defect,  that  the  mind  may  not  want  buM- 
nesi,  but  ^ways  have  materials  for  think- 
ing, she  is  endowed  with  certain  .powers, 
that  can  recall  what  is  passed,  and  antici- 
pate what  is  to  come. 

That  wonderful  faculty,  which  we  call 
the  memory,  is  perpetually  looking  back; 
when  we  have  nothing  present  to  entertain 
us.  It  is  like  those  repositories  in  several 
animals  that  are  filled  with  stores  of  their 
former  food,  on  which  they  may  ruminate 
when  their  present  pasture  fails. 

As  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her 
vacant  moments,  and  prevents  any  chasms 
of  thought  by  ideas  of  what  is  passed,  we 
have  other  faculties  that  agitate  and  em- 
ploy her  for  what  is  to  come.  These  are 
the  passions  of  hope  and  fear. 

By  these  two  passions  we  reach  forward 
into  futurity,  ana  bring  up  to  our  present 
thoughts  objects  that  lie  hid  in  the  remotest 
depths  of  time.  We  suffer  misery  and  en- 
joy happiness,  before  they  are  in  being;  we 
can  set  the  sun  and  stars  forward,  or  lose 
sight  of  Aiem  by  wandering  into  those  re- 
tired parts  of  eternity,  when  the  heavens 
and  earth  shall  b«  no  more.  By  the  way, 
who  can  imagine  that  the  existence  of  a 
«reature  is  to  be  circumscribed  by  time, 
whose  thoughts  are  not?  But  I  shaJl,  in 
this  paper,  confine  myself  to  that  particu- 
lar passion  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
■hope. 

Our  actual  enjoyments  are  so  few  and 
itransient,  that  man  would  be  a  very  miser- 
able being,  were  he  not  endowed  with  this 
passion,  which  gives  him  a  taste  of  those 
good  things  that  may  possibly  come  into  his 
possession.  'We  should  hope  for  every 
thing  that  is  good,'  says  the  old  poet  Linus, 
■*  because  there  is  nothing  which  may  not 
be  hoped  for,  and  nothing  but  what  the 
■gods  are  able  to  give  us.'  Hope  quicken» 
all  the  still  parts  of  life,  and  keeps  the  mind 
awake  in  her  most  remiss  and  indolent 
hours.  It  gives  habitual  serenity  and  good 
humour.  It  is  a  kind  of  vital  heat  in  the 
soul,  that  cheers  and  gladdens  her,  when 
she  does  not  attend  to  it.  It  makes  pain 
easy,  and  labour  pleasant. 

B^des  these  several  advantages  which 
rise  from  hope,  there  is  another  which  is 
none  of  the  least,  and  that  is,  its  great 
efficacy  in  preserving  us  from  setting  too 
high  a  value  on  present  enjoyments.  The 
saying  of  Csesar  is  very  well  known.  When 
he  had  given  away  all  his  estate  in  gratuities 
among  his  friends,  one  of  them  asked  what 
he  had  left  for  himself;  to  which  that  great 
man  replied,  'Hope.'  His  natural  mag- 
nanimity hindered  him  from  prizing  what 
he  was  certainly  possessed  of,  and  turned 
all  his  thoughts  iipon  something  more  valu- 
«ble  that  he  liad  in  view.    I  question  not 


but  every  reader  will  draw  a  moral  from 
this  story,  and  apply  it  to  himself  without 
mv  direction. 

The  old  story  of  Pandora's  box  (which 
many  of  the  learned  believe  was  formed 
among  the  heathens  upon  the  tradition  of 
the  fall  of  man)  shows  us  how  deplorable  a 
state  they  thought  the  present  liie,  without 
hope.  To  set  forth  the  utmost  condition  o£ 
misery,  they  tell  us,  that  our  forefather, 
according  to  the  pagan  theology,  had>  a 
great  vessel  presented  him  by  "Pandora. 
Upon  his  lifting  up  the  lid  of  'it,  says  the 
fable,  there  flew  out  all  the  calamities  and 
distempers  incident  to  men,  from  which, 
till  that  timf,  they  had  been  altogether 
exempt  Hope,  who  had  been  enclosed  in 
the  cup  with  so  much  bad  company,  in- 
stead of  flying  off  with  the  rest,  stuck  so 
close  to  the  lid  of  it,  that  it  was  shut  down 
upon  her. 

I  shall  make  but  two  reflections  upon 
what  I  have  hitherto  said.  First,  that  no 
kind  of  life  is  so  happy  as  that  which  is  fiiU 
of  hope,  especially  when  the  hope  is  well 
grounded,  and  when  the  object  of  it  is  of  an 
exalted  kind,  and  in  its  nature  proper  to 
make  the  person  happy  who  enjoys  it  This 
proposition  must  be  very  evident  to  those 
who  consider  how  few  are  the  present  en- 
joyments of  the  most  happy  man,  and  how 
insufficient  to  give  him  an  entire  satisfaction 
and  acquiescence  in  them. 

My  next  observation  is  this,  that  a  reli- 
gious life  is  that  which  most  abounds  in  a 
well-grounded  hope,  and  such  a  one  as  is 
fixed  on  objects  that  are  capable  of  making 
us  entirely  happy.  This  hope  in  a  religioiis 
man  is  much  more  sure  and  certain  than 
the  hope  of  any  temporal  blessing,  as  it  is 
strengthened  not  only  by  reason,  but  by 
fiuth.  It  has  at  the  same  time  its  eye  per- 
petually fixed  on  that  state,  which  implies 
in  the  very  notion  of  it  the  most  fiill  md 
complete  happiness. 

I  have  before  shown  how  the  influence  ol 
hope  in  general  sweetens  life,  and  makes 
our  present  condition  supportable,  if  not 
pleasing;  but  a  reli^ous  hope  has  still 
greater  advantages.  It  does  not'  onlj  bear 
up  the  mind  under  her  sufferings,  but  makes 
her  rejoice  in  them,  as  they  may  be  the  in- 
struments of  procuring  her  the  great  and 
ultimate  end  (fall  her  hope. 

Religious  hope  has  likewise  this  advan- 
tage above  any  other  kind  of  hope,  that  it 
is  able  to  revive  the  dying  man,  and  to  fill 
his  mind  not  only  with  secret  comfort  and 
refreshment,  but  sometimes  with  rapture 
and  transport  He  triumphs  in  his  aginica^ 
whilst  the  soul  springs  forward  with  deligfat 
to  the  great  object  wliich  she  has  always 
had  in  vibw,  and  leaves  the  body  with  an 
expectation  of  being  reunited  to  her  in  a 
glorious  and  joyiiil  resurrection. 

I  shall  conclude  th'is  essay  with  those 
emphatical  expressions  of  a  lively  hope, 
which  the  psalmist  made  use  of  in  the  miosc 
of  those  duigers  and  adversities  whicit  i 
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coonded  him;  for  the  fallowing  passagje  had 
its  present  and  personal,  as  well  as  its  fu- 
ture and  prophetic  sense.  '  I  have  set  the 
Lord  always  Defore  me.  Because  he  is  at 
my  right  hand  I  shall  not  be  moved.  There- 
fore my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  re- 
joiceth.  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope. 
For  thou  wjt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell, 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to 
see  comiptioa.  Thow  wilt  show  me  the 
path  of  lite.  In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of 
joy,  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures 
for  evermore.'  C. 


No.  472.]    Monday,  Sefitember  1,  iri2. 

-Voluptaft 


Solamenque  inalio——      Ti^,  X».  iil.  680. 
Tliii  only  Klace  bit  hard  fortane  kdiIs.— ZJrydnt. 

I  RECEITKD  some  time  ago  a  proposal, 
which  had  a  preface  to  it,  wherein  the  au- 
thor discoursed  at  large  of  the  innumerable 
objects  of  charity  in  a  nation,  and  admo- 
nished the  rich,  who  were  afBicted  with 
any  distemper  of  body,  particularly  to  re- 
gard the  poor  in  the  same  species  of  afflic- 
tion, and  confine  their  tenderness  to  them, 
mnce  it  is  impossible  to  assist  all  who  are 
presented  to  them.  The  proposer  had  been 
relieved  from  a  malady  m  his  eyes  by  an 
operation  i>erformed  by  Sir  William  Read, 
and,  being  a  man  of  condition,  had  taken  a 
resolution  to  maintain  three  poor  blind  men 
daring  their  lives,  in  gi-atitude  for  that  great 
blessing.  This  misfortune  is  so  very  great 
and  unfrequent,  that  one  would  think  an 
establishment  for  all  the  poor  under  it, 
might  be  easily  accomplished,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  very  few  others  to  those  wealthy 
who  are  in  the  same  calamity.  However, 
the  thought  of  the  proposer  arose  from  a 
very  good  motive;  and  the  parcelling  of 
ourselves  out,  as  called  to  particular  acts 
of  Ijeneficence,  would  be  a  pretty  cement 
of  society  and  virtue.  It  is  the  ordinary 
foundation  for  men's  holding  a  commerce 
with  each  other,  and  becoming  familiar, 
that  they  agree  in  the  same  sort  of  plea- 
sure; and  sure  it  may  also  be  some  reason 
for  amity,  that  they  are  under  one  com- 
mon distress.  If  all  the  rich  who  are  lame 
with  the  gout,  from  a  life  of  ease,  pleasure, 
and  luxury,  would  help  those  few  who 
have  it  without  a  previous  life  of  pleasure, 
and  add  a  few  of  such  laborious  men,  who 
are  become  lame  from  unhappy  blows, 
falls,  or  other  accidents  of  age  or  sickness;  I 
say,  woold  such  gouty  persons  administer 
to  the  necessities  of  men  disabled  like  them- 
selves, the  consciousness  dl  such  a  behaviour 
would  be  the  best  julep,  cordial,  and  ano- 
dyne, in  the  feverish,  faint,  and  tormenting 
vicissitudes  of  that  miserable  distemper. 
The  same  mav  be  said  of  all  other,  both 
bodily  and  intellectual  evils.  These  classes 
of  charity  would  certainly  bring  down  bless- 
ii^  npcm  an  Age  and  people;  and  if  men 


were  not  petrified  with  the  love  of  this 
world,  agamst  all  sense  of  the  commerce 
which  ought  to  be  among  them,  it  would 
not  be  an  unreasonable  bill  for  a  poor  man 
in  the  agony  of  pain,  aggravated  by  want 
and  poverty,  to  draw  upon  a  sick  alderman 
after  this  form: 

'  Mr.  Basil  Plenty, — Sir,  you  have  the 
gout  and  stone,  with  sixty  thousand  pounds 
sterling;  I  have  the  gout  and  stone,  not 
worth  one  farthing;  I  shall  pray  for  you, 
and  desire  you  would  pay  the  Bearer  twenty 
shillings,  for  value  received  from,  sir,  your 
humble  servant, 

'LAZARUS  HOPEFUL. 

•Cripplegate,  August  29,  iri2.' 

The  reader's  own  imagination  will  sug- 
gest to  him  the  reasonableness  of  such  cor- 
respondences, and  diversify  them  into  a 
thousand  forms;  but  I  shall  close  this  as  I 
began  upon  the  subject  of  blindness.  The 
following  letter  seems  to  be  written  by  a 
man  of  learning,  who  is  returned  to  his 
study,  after  a  suspense  of  ability  to  do  so. 
The  benefit  he  reports  himself  to  have 
received,  may  well  claim  the  handsomest 
encomium  he  can  give  the  operator. 

'Mr.  SpECTATOH,-rRuminating  lately 
on  your  admirable  discourses  on  the  Plea- 
sures of  the  Imt^^ation,  I  began  to  consi- 
der to  which  of  our  senses  we  are  obliged 
for  the  greatest  and  most  important  share 
of  those  pleasures;  and  I  soon  concluded 
that  it  was  to  the  aght.  That  is  the  sove- 
reign of  the  senses,  and  mother  of  all  the 
arts  and  sdences,  that  have  refined  the 
rudeness  of  the  uncultivated  mind  to  apo- 
liteness  that  distinguishes  the  fine  spirits 
from  the  barbarous  j[ou;  of  the  great  vul- 
gar and  the  small.  The  sight  is  the  oblig- 
ing benefactress  ^hat  bestows  on  us  the 
most  transporting  sensations  that  we  have 
from  the  various  and  wonderful  products 
of  nature.  To  the  sight  we  owe  the  amaz- 
ing discoveries  of  the  beighl^  magnitude, 
and  motion  of  the  planets,  their  several  re- 
volutions about  their  common  centre  of 
light,  heat  and  motion,  the  sun.  The  sight 
travels  yet  farther  to  the  fixed  stars,  and 
furnishes  the  understanding  with  solid  rea- 
sons to  prove,  that  each  of  them  is  a  sun, 
moving  on  its  own  axis,  in  the  centre  of  its 
own  vortex,  or  turbillion,  and  performing 
the  same  offices  to  its  dependant- planets 
that  our  glorious  son  does  to  this.  Bat  the 
inquiries  of  the  sight  will  not  be  stopped 
here,  but  make  their  progress  through  the 
immense  expanse  to  the  Nlilky  Way,  and 
there  divide  the  blended  fires  of  the  galaxy 
into  infinite  and  different  worlds,  made  up 
of  distinct  suns,  and  their  peculiar  equiparc 
of  planets,  till,  unable  to  pursue  this  xraek. 
any  farther,  it  deputes  the  imagination  to 
go  on  to  new  discoveries,  till  it  nil  the  un- 
boundless  space  with  endless  worlds. 

■The  ^bt  informs  the  statuary's  chisel 
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■with  power  to  gi^»  oreath  to  lifdess  brass 
and  marble,  and  ihe  painter's  pencil  to 
rn-ell  the  flat  canvass  with  moving  figures 
actuated  by  imaginary  souls,  ^uac  in- 
de^  mav  plead  another  original,  since  Ju- 
bal,  by  tne  different  &lls  of  his  hammer  on 
the  anvil,  discovered  by  the  ear  the  first 
rude  music  that  pleased  the  antediluvian 
fathers;  but  then  the  sight  has  not  only  re- 
duced those  wilder  sounds  into  artful  order 
and  harmony,  but  convejrs  that  harmony  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  without 
the  help  of  sound.  To  the  sight  we  owe 
not  only  all  the  discoveries  of  philosophy, 
bat  all  the  divine  imagery  of  poetry  that 
transports  the  intelUgent  reader  of  Homer, 
Mihoo,  and  Virtil. 

'As  the  sight  has  polished,  the  world,  so 
does  it  supply  us  with  the  most  grateful  and 
lasting  pleasure.  Let  love,  let  friendship, 
paternal  affiection,  filial  pie^,  and  conjugal 
duty,  declare  the  ioys  the  sight  bestows  on 
a  meeting  after  absence.  But  it  would  be 
endless  to  enumerate  all  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  sight;  every  one  that  haait, 
every  hour  he  makes  use  of  it,  finds  them, 
fieds  them,  enjoys  them. 

'Thus,  as  our  greatest  pleasures  and 
knowled^  are  derived  from  the  sight,  so 
has  Providence  been  more  curious  in  the 
formation  of  its  seat,  the  eye,  than  of  the 
organs  of  the  other  senses.  That  stupen- 
dous machine  is  composed,  in  a  wonderfvil 
manner,  of  muscles,  membranes,  and  hu- 
mours. Its  motions  are  admirably  (Erected 
by  the  muscles;  the  perspicnitv  of  the  hu- 
mours transmits  the  rays  of  li^nt;  the  rays 
arc  regularly  refracted  by  their  figure;  the 
black  uning  of  the  sderotes  effectually  pre- 
vents thdr  Deing  confounded  by  reflection. 
It  is  wonderftiT  indeed  to  conader  how 
many  objects  the  eye  is  fitted  to  take  in  at 
once,  and  succesrively  in  an  instant,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  a  judgment  of  their 
pogiti(xi,  figure,  or  colour.  It  watches  ag^st 
our  dangers,  ^ides  our  steps,  and  lets  in  all 
the  vinble  objects,  whose  beauty  and  variety 
instruct  and  deUghb 

'  The  pleasures  and  advantages  of  sight 
being  so  great,  the  loss  must  be  very  griev- 
ous; of  which  Milton,  from  experience, 
raves  the  most  sensible  idea,  both  in  the 
uiird  book  of  his  Paradise  Lest,  and  in  his 
Samson  Agonistes. 

'  To  light,  in  the  former: 


-Tbee  I  reriiit  nA, 


And  Ibet  Iky  •ovnifn  viui  lamp;  bat  tbon 
Raritit'it  not  Uhh  ejn,  that  roU  in  rain 
To  find  tl>7  plercinf  ray,  but  flnil  no  dawn." 

'And  a  little  after: 


I  rctarn,  but  not  to  me  ictnnu 

Dajr,  or  the  met  approacli  of  avn  or  mom. 
Or  aight  of  vernal  Moom,  or  BamnMr*a  roae. 
Or  floeka  of  tarda,  or  human  Ikee  diriae; 
Bat  cloud  inataad,  and  ever^lurinf  dark 
Barroand  me:  from  tta  ctaerAil  waya  of  men 
Oat  oC  and  fbr  tta  book  of  knowlM|e  lUr, 
Pmenlad  wUk  an  nniTenal  Mank 
Ofnatnra'a  worka,  to  me  expuna'd  and  rax'd, 
'  n  U  CM  eatnae*  fUM  lint  gat." 


'Again,  in  Samson  Agonistes: 


-But  chief  of  oil. 


O'loaa  of  aigbtl  of  tbre  I  muat  eomjilain: 
Blindamonfenemieal  O  worae  than  ebaina, 
Dnnfaon,  or  begtaiy.  or  decrepit  afel 
Uglit,  tbe  prime  work  of  Ood.  to  me'a  estiBet, 
And  all  ber  varioua  ol||ecta  of  delicht 
Annnird     i  " 


-Btill  w  a  fool, 


In  pow'r  of  othera,  never  In  my  Awn, 
Scarce  half  I  ieenr  to  live,  dead  more  than  half: 
O  darki  darkl  darl^l  amid  the  Uaae  of  noon: 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  ecUpae, 
WItboat  all  bopea  of  day." 

'The  enjoyment  of  sight  then  bdi^  sa 
great  a  blesnng,  and  the  loss  of  it  so  terri- 
ble an  evil,  how  excellent  and  valuable  is 
the  skill  of  that  artist  which  can  restore 
the  former,  and  redress  the  latter!  My 
frequent  perusal  of  the  advertisepients  in 
the  public  newspapers  (g^erally  the  most 
agreeable  entertainment  they  afford,)  has 
presented  me  with  many  and  various  bene- 
fits of  this  kind  done  to  my  countrymen  ht 
that  skilful  artitt.  Dr.  Grant,  her  iHajesty's 
oculist  extraordinary,  whose  happy  h«>d 
has  brought  and  restored  to  agnt  several 
hundreds  in  less  than  four  years.  'Many 
have  received  sight  by  his  means  who  came 
blind  from  their  mother's  womb,  as  in  the 
famous  instance  ot  Jones  of  Newington.  I 
myself  have  been  cured  by  him  of  a  weak- 
ness in  my  eyes  next  to  Uindness,  and  am 
ready  to  beheve  any  thing  that  is  reported 
of  his  ability  this  way;  and  know  that  many 
who  could  not  purchase  his  asastai>ce  with 
money,  have  enjoyed  it  from  bis  charity. 
But  a  list  of  particulars  would  swdl  mr 
letter  beyond  its  bounds:  what  I  have  said 
being  sufficient  to  comfort  those  who  are 
in  the  like  distress,  kince  they  may  oan- 
ceive  hopes  of  being  no  longer  miserable  m 
this  kind,  avhile  there  is  yet  alive  so  aUe 
an  oculist  as  Dr.  Grant  I  am  the  Spec- 
tator's humble  servant, 

T.  'PHILANTHROPU&* 


Na  473.]    Tiutdm/,  September  3, 1713. 

QnidtaiqniavBltatorvo  fennel  pedenalo^ 
.   EziguBque  togc  aimslet  texton  Catonam; 
Virtutemne  reprcaemet,  moreeqoe  Catontat 

Ar.ep.Xiz.Uh.1.19: 

Bnppoaa  a  man  tbe  eoaraeat  gown  aboald  wear. 
No  ahoea,  fala  Ibrehead  nmgh,  hia  look  aeven. 


And  ape  great  Cato  in  Ua  ibim  and  dreaa; 
Most  he  hia  virtuaa  and  hia  mind  eifnaaf 


OwaL 


'  7b  the  ^/tecfator. 


'SiK, — ^I  am  now  in  the  coantij,  and 
employ  most  of  my  time  in  reading,  or 
thinking  upon  what  I  have  read.  Your  pa- 
per comes  constantiy  down  to  me,  ana  it 
affects  me  so  mnch,  that  I  find  my  thoughts 
nm  into  your  way:  and  I  recommend  to  you 
a  subject  apoD  which  you  have  not  yet 
touched,  ana  that  is,  the  satiabotian  mne 
men  seem  to  take  in  thdr  imperfectioaa:  I 
think  one  may  call  it  glorying  in  dieir  ia- 
soffiaenqr.   A  cettaia  gittt  author  k«f 
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opinion  it  is  the  contrary  to  envy,  though 
pierttaps  it  may  proceed  rrom  it  Nothing 
IS  so  common  as  to  hear  men  of  this  sort, 
speaking  of  themselves,  add  to  their  own 
merit  (as  they  think,)  by  impairing  it,  in 
praising  themselves  for  their  defects,  freely 
allowing  they  comnlit  some  few  fiivcdous 
tUTors,  m  order  to  be  esteemed  persons  of 
uncommon  talents  and  great  qualifications. 
They  are  generally  professing  an  injudi- 
cious neglect  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding, 
as  also  an  unjust  contempt  for  travelling, 
and  the  modei-n  languages;  as  for  their  part, 
they  say,  they  never  valued  or  troubled  their 
heads  about  them.  This  panegyrical  satire 
on  themselves  certainly  is  worthy  of  your 
animadversion.  I  have  known  one  of  these 
gentlemen  think  himself  obliged  to  forget 
the  day  of  an  appointment,  and  sometimes 
even  that  you  spoke  to  him;  and  when  you 
see  *em,  they  hope  you  '11  pardon  'em,  for 
they  have  the  worst  memory  in  the  world. 
One  of  'em  started  up  t'other  day  in  some 
confiiaon,  and  said,  "  Now  I  think  on 't,  I 
am  to  meet  Mr.  Mortmain,  the  attorney, 
about  some  business,  but  whether  it  is  to- 
day or  to-morrow,  faith  I  can't  tell."  Now, 
to  my  certwn  knowledge,  he  knew  his  time 
to  a  moment,  and  wa^  there  accordingly. 
These  forgetful  persons  have,  to  heighten 
thor  crime,  generally  the  best  memories 
<^  any  people,  as  I  have  found  out  by  their 
remembering  sometimes  through  inadvert- 
ency. Two  or  three  of  'em  that  I  know, 
can  say  most  of  our  modem  tragedies  by 
heart  I  asked  a  gentleman  the  other  day, 
that  is  famous  for  a  good  carver,  (at  which 
acquisition  he  is  out  of  countenance,  ima^n- 
iog  it  may  detract  from  some  of  his  more 
essential  qualifications,)  to  help  me  to  soqie- 
thing  that  was  near  him;  but  he  excused 
himself,  and  blushing  told  me,  "  Of.  all 
^ings  he  could  never  carve  in  his  life;" 
though  it  can  be  proved  upon  him  that  he 
cuts  up,  disjoints,  and  uncases  with  incom- 
parable dexterity.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  if  I  thought  it  laudable  for  a  man 
<£  quality  and  fortune  to  rival  the  acquisi- 
tions of  artificers,  and  endeavour  to  excel 
in  Uttle  handy  qualities;  no,  I  argue  only 
agunst  being  ashamed  df  what  is  really 
praise-worthy.  As  these  pretences  to  in- 
genuity show  themselves  several  ways,  you 
will  often  see  a  man  of  this  temper  ashamed 
to  be  clean,  and  setting  up  for  wit,  only  from 
negligence  in  liis  habit.  Now  I  am  upon 
thb  head,  I  cannot  help  observing  also  upon 
a  very  different  folly  proceeding  from  the 
same  cause.  As  these  above-mentioned 
arise  from  affecting  an  equality  with  men 
of  greater  talents,  from  having  the  same 
faults,  there  are  others  that  would  come  at 
a  parallel  with  those  above  them,  by  pos- 
aesMng  little  advantages  which  they  want 
I  heara  a  young  man  not  long  ago,  who  has 
sense,  comfort  himself  in  his  ignorance  of 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  the  Orientals:  at  the 
same  time  that  he  published  his  aver- 
■(m  to  ttMise  languages,  he  said  that  the 


knowledge  of  them  was  rather  a  diminqticn 
than  an  advancement  of  a  man's  character; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  he  lan- 
guishes and  repines  he  is  not  master  of 
them  himself.  Whenever  I  take  any  of 
these  fine  persons  thus  detracting  from  what 
they  do  not  understand,  I  tell  them  I  will 
complidn  to  you;  and  say  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  skllow  it  an  exception  ag^st  a  thing, 
that  he  who  contemns  it  is  an  ignorant  m 
it    I  am,  sir,  your  roost  humble  servant, 

•S.  T.' 

'  Mr.  Spectatoh,— I  am  a  man  of  a  very 
good  estate,  and  am  honourably  in  love. 
1  hope  you  will  allow,  when  the  ultimate 
purpose  is  honest,  there  may  be,  without 
trespass  against  innocence,  some  toying  by 
the  way.  People  of  condition  are  perhaps 
too  distant  and  formal  on  those  occaaons; 
but  however  that  is,  I  am  to  ccHifess  to  you 
that  I  have  writ  some  verses  to  atone  fijr 
my  offence.  You  professed  authors  are  a 
little  severe  upon  us,  who  write  like  gen- 
tlemen: but  if  you  are  a  friend  to  love,  you 
will  insert  my  poem.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  much  service  it  would  do  me  with  my 
fair  one,  as  well  as  reputation  with  tSL  my. 
friends,  to  have  something  of  mine  in  the 
Spectator.  My  crime  was,  that  I  snatched 
a  kiss,  and  my  poetical  excuse  as  follows: 

I. 

"  Belinda,  Ke  fltiin  yonder  (lowen 

The  bee  flies  loaded  to  ite  cell : 
Can  70a  pereeive  what  it  deronra  1 

,An  they  impaired  in  abow  or  aowll  7 

II. 

"  Bo,  though  I  robb'd  you  of  a  Um, 
Sweeter  than  their  ambroaial  dew ; 

Why  are  yon  angry  at  my  MimT 
Baa  it  at  all  impoTeriah'd  you  T 

m. 

"  Tie  Inr  thi*  eonnina  I  oontrive. 

In  apite  of  your  unkind  reaerre. 
To  ke«^  my  fkmiah'd  love  alive, 

WUch  you  inhumanly  would  starre." 

'  I  am,  mr,  your  humble  servant, 

•TIMOTHY  STANZA.' 

•Aug.  33,iri^ 
•Sir, — ^Having  a  little  time  upon  mv 
hands,  I  could  not  think  of  bestowing  it 
better,  than  in  writing  an  epistle  to  the 
Spectator,  which  I  now  do,  and  am.  At, 
your  humble  servant,      BOB  SHORT. 

♦  P.  S.  If  you  approve  of  my  style,  I  am 
likely  enough  to  bMome  your  correroond-. 
ent  I  desire  your  opimon  of  it  I  design  it 
for  that  way  of  writing  called  by  the  judi- 
cious ••  the  fomiliar."  ^  T. 


Na  474.]    Wedne»day,  Se/itemberS,  170. 

Aaperitaa  agtaatla  et  incondnna 

J«>r.Ep.I8.Ub.l.& 
Ende,  matie,  and  inelegant. 

♦Mr.  Spectator. — Being  of  the  number 
of  those  that  have  -lately  retired  from  the 
centre  of  buuness  and  pleasure,  my  uneasi- 
ness in  the  country   where  I  am,  arises 
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rather  frotn  the  society  than  the  solitude  of 
it.  To  be  obliged  to  receive  and  return 
visits  from  and  to  a  circle  of  neighbours, 
who,  through  diversity  of  a^e  or  inclina- 
tions, can  neither  be  entertaining  nor  ser- 
viceable to  us,  is  a  vile  loss  of  time,  and  a 
•lavery  from  which  a  man  should  deliver 
himself,  if  possible:  for  why  must  I  lose  the 
remaining  part  of  mv  life,  because  thev 
have  thrown  away  the  former  part  of 
theirs?  It  is  to  me  an  insupportable  afRic- 
tion,  to  be  tormented  with  the  narrations 
of  a  set  of  people,  who  are  warm  in  their 
expressions  of  the  ouick  relish  of  that  plea- 
sure which  their  aogs  and  horses  have  a 
more  delicate  taste  of.  I  do  also  in  my 
heart  detest  and  abhor  that  damnable  doc- 
trine and  position  of  the  necessity  of  a 
bumper,  though  to  one's  own  toast;  for 
though  it  be  pretended  that  these  deep  po- 
tations are  used  only  to  inspire  gayety,  thev 
certainly  drown  tHat  cheerfulness  which 
•fould  survive  a  moderate  circulation.  If 
at  these  meetings  it  were  left  to  every 
stranger  either  to  fill  his  glass  according  to 
his  own  inclination,  or  to  make  his  retreat 
when  he  finds  he  has  been  sufficiently  obe- 
dient to  that  of  others,  these  entertainments 
would  be  governed  with  more  good  sense, 
and  consequently  with  more  good-breeding, 
than  at  present  they  are.  Indeed,  where 
any  of  the  guests  are  known  to  measure 
their  feme  or  pleasure  by  their  glass, 
proper  exhortations  might  be  used  to  these 
to  push  their  fortunes  in  this  sort  of  reputa- 
tion; '  but,  where  it  is  unsea-sonably  insisted 
on  to  a  modest  stranger,  this  drench  may 
be  said  to  be  swallowed  with  the  same  ne- 
cessity, as  if  it  had  been  tendered  in  the  horn 
for  that  purpose,  with  this  aggravating 
circumstance,  that  distresses  the  enter- 
tainer's guest  in  the  same  degree  as  it  re- 
lieves his  horses. 

'To  attend  without  impatience  an  ac- 
count of  five-barred  gates,  double  ditches, 
and  precipices,  and  to  survey  the  orator 
with  desinng  eyes,  is  to  me  extremely  dif- 
ficult, but  absolutely  necessary,  to  be  upon 
tolerable  terms  with  him:  but  then  the  oc- 
casional bursting  out  into  laughter,  is  of  all 
other  accomplishments  the  most  requisite. 
I  confess  at  present  I  have  not  that  com- 
mand of  these  convulsions  as  is  necessary 
to  be  good  compiuiy;  therefore  I  beg  you 
would  publish  this  letter,  and  let  me  be 
known  all  at  once  for  a  queer  fellow  and 
avoided.  It  is  monstrous  to  me,  that  we 
who  are  given  to  reading  and  calm  conver- 
sation should  ever  be  visited  by  these  roar- 
vrs:  but  they  think  they  themselves,  as 
ndghbours,  may  come  into  our  rooms  with 
the  same  right  that  they  and  their  dogs 
hunt  in  our  grounds. 

'  Your  institution  of  clubs  I  have  always 
admired,  in  which  you  constantly  endea- 
voured the  union  of  the  metaphoncallr  de- 
funct, that  is,  such  as  are  neither  serviceable 
to  the  busy  and  enterptising  part  of  man- 
kind, nor  entertaidng  to  tue  retired  and 


speculative.  There  should  certainly,  there 
foi-e,  in  each  country,  be  established  a  club 
of  the  persons  whose  conversatiois  T  have 
described,  who  for  their  own  private,  as 
also  public  emolument,  shoula  exclude, 
and  be  excluded,  all  other  society.  Their 
attire,  should  be  the  same  with  their  hunts- 
men's, and  none  should  be  admitted  into 
this  green  conversation  piece,  except  he 
had  broke  his  collar-bone  thrice.  A  broken 
rib  or  two  might  also  admit  a  man  with- 
out the  least  opposition.  The  preadent 
must  necessarily  have  broken  his  neck, 
and  have  been  taken  up  dead  'mce  or  twice: 
for  the  more  maims  this  brotherhood  shall 
have  met  with,  the  easier  will  their  con- 
versation flow  and  keep  up;  and  when  any 
one  of  these  vigorous  invalids  had  finished 
his  narration  of  the  collai^bone,  this  natu- 
rally would  introduce  the  history  of  Uie 
ribs.  Besides,  the  different  circfunstances 
of  their  falls  and  fractures  would  help  to 
prolbng  and  diversify  their  relations.  There 
should  also  be  another  club  of  such  men 
who  have  not  succeeded  so  well  in  mim- 
ing themselves,  but  are  however  in  thr 
constant  pursuit  of  these  accomplishments. 
I  would  by  no  means  be  suspected,  by  what 
I  have  said,  to  traduce  in  general  the  body 
of  fox-hunters;  for  whilst  I  look  upon  a 
reasonable  creature  fiiU  speed  after  a  pack 
of  dogs  by  way  of  pleasure,  and  not  of  bu- 
siness, I  shall  always  make  honourable 
mention  of  it. 

'  But  the  most  irksome  conversation  of  al 
others  I  have  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, has  been  among  two  or  three  of  yoof 
travellers,  who  have  overlooked  men  and 
manners,  and  have  passed  through  France 
and  Italy  with  the  same  observati<m  tha° 
the  carriers  and  the  stage-coachmen  da 
through  Great  Britain;  that  is,  their  stops 
and  sta^s  have  been  regulated  according^ 
to  the  liquor  thev  have  met  with  in  their 
passage.  They  indeed  remember  the  names 
of  abundance  of  places,  with  the  particiriar 
fineries  of  certain  churches;  but  their  dis- 
tinguishing mark  is  certun  prettinesses 
of  foreign  languages,  the  meaning  of  whidi 
they  could  have  better  expressed  in  their 
own.  The  entertainment  of  these  fine 
observers  Shakspeare  has  described  to 
consist 

"  In  uking  of  tlw  Aim  ind  Appcaniim, 
Tbe  Pjteneaii,  and  toe  river  ro  r 

'  and  then  concludes  with  a  agh: 

"  Now  tUI*  ii  wonU|i<U  ncMjr  F* 

■I  would  not  be  thought  in  all  this  to 
hate  such  honest  creatures  as  dogs;  I  am 
only  unhappy  that  I  cannot  partake  in  their 
drversinns.  But  I  love  them  so  well,  as 
dogs,  that  I  often  go  with  my  pockets  stnfr 
ed  with  bread  to  dispense  my  fevoora,  er 
make  my  way  through  them  at  neigfabaDty 
houses.  There  is  m  particular  a  foon* 
hound  of  great  expectation,  vivacity,  km 
enterprise,  that  attends  my  flights  whet^ 
ever  be  spies  me.    This  creatare  obsuf 
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tny  eountenaiice,  and  behaves  biinself  ac- 
cordingly.   His  mirth,  hb  frolic,  and  joy, 

upon  the  sight  of  me  has  been  observed, 

an«l  I  have  been  g^vely  desired  not  to  en- 
courage him  so  much,  for  it  spoils  his  parts; 

but  I  think  he  shows  them  sufficiently  in 

the  several  boundings,  friskings,  and  scour- 

ings,  when  he  makes  his  court  to  me:  but  I 

foresee  in  a  little  time  he  and  I  must  keep 

company  with  one  another  only,  for  we  are 

fit  for  no  other  in  these  parts.     Having  in- 
formed you  how  I  do  pass  my  time  in  the 

country  where  I  ain,  Imust  proceftl  to  tell 

you  how  I  would  pass  it,  had  I  such  a  for- 
tune as  would  put  me  above  the  observance 

of  ceremony  and  custom. 

'  My  scheme  of  a  country  life  then  should 

be  as  follows.     As  I  am  happy  in  three  or 

four  very  agreeable  friends,  these  I  would 

constantly  have  with  me;  and  the  freedom 

we  took  with  one  another  at  school  and  the 

umversi^,  we  would  maintain  and  exert 

upon    fdl    occasions  with    great  courage. 

There  should  be  certain  hours  of  the  day 

to  be  employed  in  reading,  during  which 

time  it  should  be  impossible  for  any  one  of 

ns  to  enter  the  others  chamber,  unless  by 

storm.  After  this  we  would  communicate 
the  trash  or  treasure  we  had  met  with, 
■with  our  own  reflections  upon  the  matter; 
the  justness  of  which  we  would  controvert 
■with  good-humoured  warmth,  and  never 
spare  one  another  out  of  that  complaisant 
spirit  of  conversation,  which  makes  others 
affirm  and  deny  the  same  matter  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  If  any  of  the  neighbouring 
^^tlemea,  not  of  our  turn,  should  take  it 
in  their  heads  to  visit  me,  I  should  look 
upon  these  persons  in  the  same  degree  ene- 
mies to  my  particular  state  of  happiness, 
as  ever  the  French  were  to  that  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  I  would  be  at  an  annual  expense 
in  spies  to  observe  their  motions.  When- 
erver  I  should  be  surprised  with  a  viat,  as 
I  hate  drinking,  I  would  be  brisk  in  swill- 
ing bumpers,  upon  this  maxim,  that  it  is 
better  to  trouble  others  with  my  imperti- 
nence, than  to  be  troubled  myself  with 
theirs.  The  necessity  of  an  infirmary 
makes  me  resolve  to  fall  into  that  project; 
and  aa  we  should  be  but  five,  the  terrors  of 
an  involuntary  separation,  which  our  num- 
ber cannot  so  well  admit  of,  would  make  us 
exert  ourselves  in  opposition  to  all  the  par- 
ticulars mentioned  in  your  institution  of 
that  equitable  confinement  This  my  way 
<^,  life  I  know  would  subject  me  to  the 
imputation  of  a  morose,  covetous,  and  an- 
gular fellow.  These  and  all  other  hard 
words,  with  all  manner  of  insipid  jests,  and 
all  other  reproach,  would  be  matter  of 
mirth  to  me  and  my  friends:  beddes,  I 
would  destroy  the  application  of  the  epi- 
thets morose  and  covetous,  by  a  yearly 
relief  of  my  undeservedly  necessitous  neigh- 
bours, and  by  treating  my  friends  and  do- 
mestics ■with  a  humanity  that  should  ex- 
press  the  obligation   to  lie  rather  <m  my       ,  Duman  CamptxiJl  snnounced  hlmiolf  to  llw  public 

nde;  and  as  tor  the  word  Angular,  I  was  I  «•  a  Sooich  bighUnder,  liitMi  witb  Uw  wecami  tigbti 
Vol.  n.  2» 
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al-ways  of  opinion  every  man  must  be  so,  to 
be  wnat  one  would  desire  him.  Your  very 
humble  servant,  J.  R.' 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — About  two  years  ago 
I  was  called  upon  by  the  younger  part  of  a 
country  family,  by  my  mother's  side  related 
to  me,  to  visit  Mr.  Campbell,*  the  dumb 
man;  for  they  told  me  that  that  was  chiefly 
what  brought  them  to  to^wn,  having  heard 
wonders  oi  him  in  Essex.     I  who  always 
wanted  faith  in  matters  of  that  kind,  was 
not  easily  prevailed  on  to  ^;  but,  lest  they 
should  take  it  ill,  I  went  with  them;  when, 
to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Campbell  related  all 
their  past  life;  in  short,  had  he  not  been 
prevented,  such  a  discovery  would  have 
come  out  as  would  have  ruined  the  next 
design  of  their  coming  to  town,  x>iz.  buying 
wedding  clothes.     Our  names — though  he 
never  heard  of  us  before — and  we  endea- 
voured to  conceal — were  as  familiar  to  him 
as  to  ourselves.    To  be  sure,  Mr.  Specta- 
tor, he  is  a  very  learned  and  wise  man. 
Being  impatient  to  know  my  fortune,  hav- 
ing paid  my  respects  in  a  family  Jacobus, 
he  told  me,  after  his  manner,  among  seve- 
ral other  things,  that  in  a  year  and  nine 
months  I  should  fall  ill  of  a  fever,  be  given 
over  bv  my  physicians,  but  should  with 
much  difficulty  recover;  that,  the  first  time 
I  took  the  air  afterwards,  I  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  by  a  young  gentleman  of  a  plen- 
tiful fortune,  good  sense,  and  a  generous 
spirit    Mr.  Spectator,  he  is  the  purest 
man  in  the  world,  for  all  he  said  is  come  to 
pass,  and  I  am  the  happiest  she  in  Kent 
I  have  been  in  quest  of  Mr.  Campbell  these 
three  months,  and  cannot  find  him  out 
Now,  hearing  you  are  a  dumb  man  too,  I 
thought  you  might  correspond,  and  be  able 
to  tell  me  something;  for  1  think  myself 
highly  obliged  to  make  his  fortune,  as  he 
has  mine.     It  is  very  possible  your  wor- 
ship, who  has  spies  all  over  this  town,  can 
inform  me  haw  to  send  to  him.  If  you  can, 
I  beseech  you  be  as  speedy  as  possible,  and 
yott  will  highly  oblige  your  constant  reader 
and  admirer, 

•DULCIBELLA  THANKLEY.' 

Ordered,  That  the  inspector  I  employ 
about  wonders,  inquire  at  tne  Golden-Lion, 
opposite  to  the  Half-Moon  tavern  in  Drury- 
lane,  into  the  merits  of  this  silent  sage,  and 
report  accordingly.  T. 


Na  475.]     Thuraday,  Sefitember  4, 1712. 

— Qa9  res  in  M  neqne  eoiullluin,  iieqiie  modum 
Habet  vllum.  Mm  eomilio  regere  non  pole*. 

nr.  £m.  Act  i.  Sc  1. 

The  tUBg  Umt  in  itaelf  bu  neitbei  meaaore  not  con. 
Bideration,  coaoael  cannot  rule. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  which  has  been 
made  of  politicians  who  would  rather  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  their  sovereign, 
than  promote  his  real  service,  that  they 
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accommodate  their  counsels  to  his  inclina- 
tions, wi\  aavise  him  to  such  actions  only 
as  his  liuai-t  is  naturally  set  upon.  The 
privy  coimsellor  of  one  in  love  must  ob- 
serve the  same  conduct,  unless  he  would 
forfeit  the  friendship  of  the  person  who  de- 
sires his  advice.  I  have  known  several 
odd  cases  of  this  nature.  Hipparchus  was 
^ing  to  marry  a  common  woman,  but  be- 
mg  resolved  to  do  nothing  without  the 
advice  of  his  friend  Philapder,  he  consult- 
ed him  upon  the  occasion.  Philander  told 
him  his  mind  freely,  and  represented  his 
mistress  to  him  in  such  strong  colours,  that 
the  next  morning  he  received  a  challenge 
for  his  pains,  and  before  twelve  o'clock, 
was  run  through  the  body  by  the  man  who 
had  aslced  his  advice.    Celia  was  more 

Erudent  on  the  like  occasion.  She  desired 
leonilla  to  give  her  opinion  freely  upon  the 
young  fellow  who  made  his  addresses  to 
ner.  l.eonilla,  to  oblige  her,  told  her,  with 
great  frankness,  that  she  looked  upon  him 
as  one  of  the  most  worthless — Celia,  fore- 
seeing what  a  character  she  was  to  expect, 
beggeid  her  not  to  go  on,  for  that  she  had 
been  privately  married  to  him  above  a 
fortnight.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  woman  sel- 
dom asks  advice  before  she  has  bought  her 
wedding  clothes.  When  she  has  made  her 
own  choice,  for  form's  sake,  she  sends  a 
conge  rf'  elire  to  ner  friends. 

If  we  look  into  the  secret  springs  and 
motives  that  set  people  at  work  on  these 
occasions,  and  put  them  upon  asking  ad- 
vice which  they  never  intend  to  take;  I 
look  upon  it  to  be  none  of  the  least,  that 
thejr  are  incapable  of  keeping  a  secret 
which  is  so  veiy  pleasing  to  them.  A  girl 
longs  to  tell  her  confidant  that  she  hopes  to 
be  married  in  a  little  time;  and,  in  order  to 
talk  of  the  pretty  fellow  that  dwells  so 
much  in  her  thoughts,  asks  her  very 
gravely,  what  she  would  advise  her  to  do 
m  a  case  of  so  much  difficulty.  Why  else 
should  Melissa,  who  had  not  a  thousand 
pounds  in  the  world,  go  into  every  quarter 
of  the  town  to  ask  her  acquaintance,  wh^ 
ther  they  would  advise  her  to  take  Tom 
Townly,  that  made  his  addresses  to  her 
with  an  estate  of  five  thousand  a  year.  It 
is  very  pleasant,  on  this  occasion,  to  hear 
the  lady  propose  her  doubts,  and  to  see  the 
pains  she  is  at  to  get  over  thero. 

I  must  not  here  oinit  a  practice  yrhich  is 
in  use  among  the  vainer  part  of  our  sex, 
who  will  often  ask  a  friend  s  advice  in  rela- 
tion to  a  fortune  whom  they  are  never 
like  to  come  at.  Will  Honeycomb,  who  is 
now  on  the  verge  of  threescore,  took  me 
aside  not  long  since,  and  asked  me  in  his 
most  serious  look,  whether  I  would  advise 
.Tim  to  many  my  lady  Betty  Single,  who, 
oj  the  way,  is  one  of  tne  greatest  fortunes 
about  town.    I  stared  him  full  in  the  face 

he  vsi,  or  pretended  to  be,  demf  and  dumb,  and  mic- 
eaeded  in  niaMn(  a  (bnnne  to  Mmaelf  by  praetiiinii  ftv 
■ome  yeara  on  the  credulity  of  tlie  Tulgar  in  tlie  igno- 
miniova  character  of  a  fonoiw-teUer. 


upon  so  strange  a  qnestlon;  upon  which  he 
immediately  gave  me  an  inventory  of  her 
jewels  and  estate,  adding,  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  do  notlung  in  a  matter  of  such  cm- 
sequence  without  my  approbation.  Finding 
he  would  have  an  answer,  I  told  him  if  he 
could  |;et  the  lady's  consent,  he  had  mine. 
This  18  about  the  tenth  match,  which,  to 
my  knowledge,  Will  has  consulted  his 
friends  upon,  without  ever  opening  his 
mind  to  the  party  herselfl 

I  have  beeiL  engaged  in  this  subject  by 
the  folWwing  letter,  which  comes  to  me 
from  some  no{table  young  female  scribe, 
whc^  by  the  contents  of  it,  seems  to  have 
carried  matters  so  far,  that  she  is  ripe  for 
asking  advice:  but  as  I  would  not  lose  her 
good  will,  nor  forfeit  the  reputation  which 
I  have  with  her  for  wisdom,  I  shall  only 
communicate  the  letter  to  the  public,  with- 
out returning  any  answer  to  it. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — Now,  sir,  the  thing 
is  this;  Mr.  Shapely  is  the  prettiest  gen- 
tleman about  town.  He  is  very  tall,  but 
not  too  tall  neither.  He  dances  like  an 
angel.  His  mouth  is  made  I  do  not  know 
how,  but  it  is  the  prettiest  that  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.  He  is  always  langhing,  for  he 
has  an  infinite  deal  of  wit  If  you  did  but 
see  how  he  rolls  his  stockings!  He  has  a 
thousand  pretty  fancies,  andl  am  snre,  if 
you  saw  him,  you  would  like  him.  He  b 
a  very  good  scholar,  and  can  talk  Latin  as 
fast  as  English.  I  wish  yon  could  bat  see 
him  dance.  Now  you  must  understand, 
poor  Mr.  Shapely  has  no  estate;  but  how 
can  he  help  that,  you  know?  And  yet  my 
friends  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  always 
teasing  me  about  him,  because  he  has  no 
estate;  but  I  am  sure  he  has  what  is  better 
than  an  estate;  for  he  is  a  good-natured,  in- 
genious, modest,  civil,  tall,  well-bred,  hand- 
some man;  and  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  hit 
civilities  ever  since  I  saw  nim.  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  he  has  black  eyes,  and  looks 
upon  me  now  and  then  as  if  he  had  tears  in 
them.  And  yet  my  friends  are  so  unrea- 
sonable; that  they  would  have  me  be  un- 
civil to  him.  I  have  a  good  portion  which 
they  cannot  hinder  me  of,  and  I  shall  be 
fourteen  on^he  29th  day  of  August  next,  and 
am  therefore  willing  to  settle  in  the  win4d 
as  soon  as  I  can,  and  so  is  Mr.  Shapely. 
But  every  body  I  advise  with  here  it  poor 
Mr.  Shapely's  enemy.  I  deare  therefore 
you  will  gi  x  me  your  advice,  for  I  know 
you  are  a  vise  man;  and  if  you  ad'^se  me 
well,  I  am  resolved  to  follow  it  I  heartily 
wish  you  could  see  him  dance;  and  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  B.  D. 

'  He  loves  your  Spectators  mightily.'  C 
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MetliOdgiveaU(fat. 
Ahong  my  duly  papers  wtuch  I  bestow 

OQ  tiie  public,  there  are  same  which  are 
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■wrritten  with  regularity  and  method,  and 
others  that  run  out  into  the  wildneM  of 
those  compositions  which  go  by  the  name 
of  essays.  As  for  the  first,  I  have  the  whole 
Scheme  of  the  discourse  in  my  mind  before 
I  set  pen  to  paper.  In  the  other  kind  of 
vrriting  it  is  sufficient  that  I  have  several 
thoughts  on  a  subject,  without  troubUng 
rnyself  to  range  them  in  such  order,  that 
they  may  seem  to  grow  out  of  one  another, 
and  be  disposed  under  the  proper  heads. 
Seneca  and  Montaigne  are  patterns  for 
writing  in  this  last  kind,  as  Tully  and  Aris- 
totle excel  in  the  other.  When  I  read  an 
author  of  genius  who  writes  without  me^ 
thod,  I  fancy  myself  in  a  wood  that  abcnnds 
with  a  great  many  noble  objects,  rising  one 
amon^  another  in  the  greatest '  contusion 
and  disorder.  When  I  read  a  methodical 
discourse,  I  am  in  a  regular  plantation,  and 
can  place  myself  in  its  several  centres*  so 
as  to  take  a  view  of  all  the  lines  and  walks 
that  are  struck  from  them.  You  may  ram- 
ble in  the  one  a  whole  day  toother,  and 
every  moment  discover  somethmg  or  other 
that  is  new  to  you;  but  when  you  have 
done,  you  will  have  but  a  confused,  imper- 
fect notion  of  the  place:  in  the  other  your 
eye  commands  the  whole  prospect,  and 
gives  you  such  an  idea  of  it  as  is  not  easily 
■worn  out  of  the  memory. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  method  are  Mily 
supportable  in  men  of  great  learning  or  ge- 
nius, who  are  often  too  fidl  to  be  exact,  and 
therefore  choose  to  throw  down  their  pearls 
in  heaps  before  the  reader,  rather  thaa  be 
at  the  pains  of  stringing  them. 

Method  is  of  advantage  to  a  work,  both 
in  respect  to  the  writer  and  the  reader.  In 
regard  to  the  first,  it  is  a  great  help  to  his 
invention.  When  a  man  has  planned  his 
discourse,  he  finds  a  great  many  thoughts 
rising  out  of  every  h^d,  that  do  not  offer 
themselves  upon  the  general  survey  of  a 
subject  His  thoughts  are  at  the  same  time 
more  intelligible,  and  better  discover  their 
drift  and  meaning,  when  they  are  placed 
in  their  proper  hghts,  and  follow  one  an- 
other in  a  regular  series,  than  when  they 
are  thrown  together  "without  order  and  con- 
nexion. There  is  always  an  obscurity  in 
confiision;  and  the  same  sentence  that  would 
have  enlightened  the  reader  in  one  part 
of  a  discourse,  perplexes  him  in  another. 
For  the  same  reason,  likewise,  every 
thought  in  a  metho^cal  discourse  shows 
itself  in  its  greatest  beauty,  as  the  several 
figures  in  a  piece  of  painting  receive  new 
grace  fix)m  their  disposition  m  the  picture. 
The  advantages  of  a  reader  from  a  metho(U- 
cal  discourse  ai-e  correspondent  with  those 
of  the  writer.  He  comprehends  every  thing 
easily,  takes  it  in  with  {deasure,  and  retains 
it  long. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  onlinary 
conversation  than  in  writing,  provided  a 
man  would  talk  to  make  himself  under- 
stood. I,  who  hear  a  thousand  coffee-house 
debates  every  day,  am  very  sensible  of  this 


want  of  method  in  the  thoughts  of  my  ho- 
nest countrymen.  There  is  not  one  dispute 
in  ten  which  is  managed  in  those  schools 
of  politics,  where,  after  the  three  first 
sentences,  the  question  is  not  entirely  lost. 
Our  disputants  put  me  in  mind  of  the  scut- 
tie-fish,  that  when  he  is  unable  to  extricate 
himself,  blackens  all  the  water  about  him 
until  he  becomes  invi^ble.  The  man  who 
does  not  know  how  to  methodise  his 
thoughts,  has  always  to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  IMspensary,  '  a  barren  superfluity 
of  words;'  the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the  exu- 
berance of  leaves. 

Tom  Puzzle  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
immethodical  disputants  of  any  that  has 
fallen  under  niy  observation.  Tom  has 
read  enough  to  make  him  very  impertinent: 
his  knowledge  b  sufficient  to  raise  doubts, 
but  not  to  clear  them.  It  is  a  juty  that  he 
has  so  much  learning,  or  that  he  has  not  a 
great  deal  more.  With  these  oualifications 
Tom  sets  up  for  a  freethinker,  finds  a 
^reat  many  things  to  blame  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country,  and  gives  shrewd  inti- 
mations that  he  does  not  beUeve  another 
world.  In  Short,  Puzzle  is  an  athdst  as 
much  as  his  parts  will  give  him  leave.  He 
has  got  about  half  a  dozen  common-place 
topics,  into  which  he  never  fails  to  turn  the 
conversation,  whatever  was  the  occasion 
of  it  Though  the  matter  in  debate  be 
about  Dooay  or  Denain,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
half  his  discourse  runs  upon  the  unreason- 
ableness of  bigotry  and  priest-craft.  This 
makes  Mr.  Puzzle  the  admiration  of  all 
those  who  have  less  sense  than  himself 
and  the  contempt  of  all  those  who  have 
more.  There  is  none  in  town  whom  Tom 
dreads  so  much  as  my  friend  Will  Dry. 
Will,  who  is  acquainted  with  Tom's  lo^^c, 
when  he  finds  him  running  off  the  question, 
cuts  him  short  with  a  "  What  then.'  We 
allow  all  this  to  be  true;  but  what  is  it  to 
our  present  purpose.*"  I  have  known  Tom 
eloquent  half  an  hourtoeether,  and  triumph- 
ing, as  he  thought,  in  me  superiority  of  the 
argument,  when  he  has  been  nonplussed 
OD  a  sodden  by  Mr.  Dry's  desiring  him  to 
tell  the  company  what  it  was  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  prove.  In  short.  Dry  is  a  man 
of  a  clear  metiiodical  head,  but  few  words, 
and  g<uns  the  same  advantage  over  Puzzle 
that  a  small  body  of  regular  troops  would 
^n  over  a  numberless  undisciplined  mi 
htia.  C. 
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"An  me  Indit  amabilif 


Ijuania  1  audire  et  ridtjor  pios  . 
Errai«  per  laoM,  aiDceoB 
Q,noa  et  aqos  tubeunl  et  anim 

Ar.Od.iv.LU>.3^& 

Doea  airy  ftncy  cheat 
My  mind, well  pleaa'd  with  Uie  deeaitf 
I  nem  to  hear,  I  ntm  to  move, 
And  wander  tliroiigh  tlie  happy  froT«. 
Where  •mooth  n>riii(<  flow,  aiid  mnrm'nni;  hreei* 
Wantona  ttanmgh  the  ynrint  tnw—  Cnak. 
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'  SiH, — HaTuiK  lately  read  your  essay  on 
the  Pleasures  en  the  Imagination,  I  was 
so  taken  with  your  thoughts  upon  some  of 
our  English  gardens,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
troublii^  you,  with  a  letter  upon  that  sub- 
'ect  I  am  one,  you  must  know,  who  am 
looked  upon  as  a  humourist  in  gardening.  I 
have  several  acres  about  my  house  which  I 
call  my  garden,  and  which  a  slulful  gar- 
dener would  not  know  what  to  call.  It  is 
a  confusion  of  kitchen  and  parterre,  orch- 
ard and  flower-garden,  which  lie  so  mixed 
and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  if  a 
foreigner,  who  had  seen  nothing  of  our  coun- 
try, should  be  conveyed  into  my  garden  at 
his  first  landing,  he  would  look  upon  it  as  a 
natural  wilderness,  and  one  of  the  unculti- 
vated parts  of  our  country.  My  flowers 
pow  up  in  several  parts  of  the  garden  in 
the  greatest  luxuriancy  and  profusion.  I 
am  so  far  from  being  fond  of  any  particular 
one,  by  reason  of  its  rarity,  that  if  I  meet 
with  any  one  in  a  field  wmch  pleases  me, 
I  give  it  a  place  in  my  garden.  By  this 
means,  when  a  stranger  walks  with  me,  he 
IS  surprised  to  see  several  large  spots  of 
ground  covered  with  ten  thousand  different 
colours,  and  has  often  singled  out  flowers 
that  he  might  have  met  with  under  a  com- 
ihcn  hedge,  in  a  field,  or  in  a  meadow,  as 
some  of  the  g^atest  beauties  of  the  place. 
The  only  method  I  observe  in  this  particu- 
lar, is  to  range  in  the  same  quarter  the 
products  of  the  same  season,  that  they  may 
make  their  appearance  together,  and  com- 
pose a  picture  of  the  greatest  variety. 
There  is  the  same  irregularity  in  my  plan- 
tations, which  run  into  as  great  a  wUdei^ 
ness  as  their  natures  will  permit  I  take 
in  none  that  do  not  naturally  rejoice  in  the 
soil;  and  am  pleased,  when  I  am  walking 
in  a  labyrinth  of  my  own  raising,  not  to 
know  wnether  the  next  tree  I  shall  meet 
with  is  an  apple  or  an  oak,  an  elm  or  a 
pear-tree.  My  kitchen  has  likewise  its 
particular  quarters  asngned  it;  for,  besides 
the  wholesome  luxury  which  that  place 
abounds  with,  I  have  always  thought  a 
kitchen-garden  k  more  pleasant  sight  than 
the  finest  orangery  or  artificial  green- 
house. 1  love  to  see  every  thing  in  its  per- 
fection; and  am  more  pleased  to  survey  my 
rows  of  coleworts  and  cabbages,  with  a 
thousand  nameless  pot-herbs,  springing  up 
in  their  full  fragrancy  and  verdure,  thm  to 
see  the  tender  plants  of  foreign  countries 
kept  alive  by  artificial  heats,  or  withering 
in  an  air  and  soil  that  are  not  adapted  to 
them.  Imust  not  omit,  that  there  is  a  foun- 
tain rising  in  the  upper  part  of  my  garden, 
which  forms  a  little  wandering  rill,  and  ad- 
ministers to  the  pleasure  as  weU  as  to  the 
plenty  of  the  place.  I  have  so  conducted 
It,  that  it  visits  most  of  my  plantations;  and 
have  taken  particular  care  to  let  it  run  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  would  do  in  an  open 
field,  BO  that  it  generally  passes  through 
banks  of  violets  and  pnmroses,  plats  of 
willow  or  other  plants,  that  seem  to  be  of 


its  own  producing.  There  is  another  cir- 
cumstance in  which  I  am  very  particular, 
or,  as  my  neighbours  call  me,  very  whima- 
cal:  as  my  garaen  invites  into  it  all  the  birds 
(^  the  country,  by  offering  them  the  con- 
vcniencr  of  springs  and  shades,  solitude 
and  shelter,  I  do  not  suffer  any  (me  to  de- 
stroy their  nests  in  the  spring,  or  drive 
them  fixmi  thdr  usual  haunts  in  fruit-time; 
I  value  my  garden  more  for  being  fiill  of - 
blackbirds  than  cherries,  and  very  franklj 
give  them  fruit  for  their  songs.  By  this 
means  I  have  always  the  music  of  the  sea- 
son in  its  perfectim,  and  am  highly  de- 
lighted to  see  the  jay  or  the  thrush  hopping 
about  my  walks,  and  shooting  before  my 
eyes  across  the  several  little  trades  and  al- 
leys that  I  pass  through,  I  think  there  are 
aa  many  kuids  of  gardening  as  of  poetry: 
your  makers  of  parterres  and  flower-gar- 
dens are  epigrammatists  and  sonnetteers 
in  this  art;  contrivers  of  bowers  and  grottos, 
treillages  and  cascades,  are  romance  wri- 
ters. >Vise  and  London  are  our  hernc 
poets;  and  if,  as  a  critic,  I  may  single  oat 
any  passage  of  -their  works  to  commend,  I 
shall  take  notice  of  that  ]>art  in  the  upjier 
garden  at  Kensington,  which  was  at  first 
nothing  but  a  gravel-i^t  It  must  have 
betai  a  fine  genius  for  gardening  that  could 
have  thought  of  forming  such  an  unaghtly 
hollow  into  so  beautiful  an  area,  and  to 
have  hit  the  eye  with  so  uncommon  and 
agreeable  a  scene  as  that  which  it  is  now 
wrought  inta  To  give  this  particular  spot 
of  ground  the  greatest  effect,  they  have 
made  a  very  pleasing  ccntrast;  for  as  on 
one  side  of  the  walk  you  see  this  hollow 
basin,,  with  its  several  kttle  plantations,  ly- 
inK  ao  conveniently  under  the  eye  of  the 
beholder,  on  the  other  ^de  of  it  there  ap- 
pears a  seeming  mount,  made  up  of  trees 
risingcoe  tugher  than  another,  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  the  centre.  A  spectator, 
who  has  not  heard  this  account  of  it,  would 
think  this  drcular  mount  was  not  ooly  a 
real  one,  but  that  it  had  been  actually 
scooped  out  of  that  hollow  space  which  1 
have  before  mentioned.  I  never  yet  met 
with  any  one,  who  has  walked  in  this  gar- 
den, who  was  not  struck  with  that  part  of 
it  which  I  have  here  mentioned.  As  for 
myself,  yoa  will  find,  by  the  account  which 
I  have  already  given  you,  that  my  compo- 
ntions  in  gardening  are  altogether  alter 
the  nndanc  manner,  and  run  into  the 
beantifiil  wildness  of  nature,  without  af- 
fecting the  nicer  elegancies  of  art.  What  I 
am  now  gcdng  to  mention  will,  perhaps, 
deserve  your  attention  more  than  any  thine; 
I  have  yet  said.  I  find  that,  in  the  dis- 
course which  I  spoke  of  at  the  beginiung 
of  my  letter,  you  are  against  tOiGnz  an  Eng> 
lish  garden  with  ever)jreens:  ana  indeed  I 
am  so  for  of  your  opimon,  that  I  can  by  no 
means  think  the  verdure  of  an  everg;ieen 
comparable  to  that  which  shoots  out  an- 
nually, and  clothes  our  trees  in  the  sununer 
season.    But  I  have  oftea  wondered  that 
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those  who  are  like  myself,  and  love  to  live 
in  gardens,  have  never  thought  of  contriv- 
ntg  a  winter  garden,  which  would  consist 
of  such  trees  only  as  never  cast  their  leaves. 
We  have  very  often  little  snatches  of  sun- 
shine and  fair  weather  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortable parts  of  the  year,  and  have  fre- 
quently several  days  in  November  and 
-  Januaiy  that  are  as  agre^le  as  any  in  the 
finest  months.  At  such  times,  therefore,  I 
think  there  could  not  be  a  greater  pleasure 
than  to  walk  in  such  a  winter  garaen  as  I 
have  proposed.  In  the  summer  season  the 
.whole  country  blooms,  and  is  a  kind  of  gar- 
den; for  which  reason  we  are  not' so  sensi- 
ble of  those  beauties  that  at  this  time  may 
be  every  where  met  with;  but  when  nature 
ia_  in  her  desolation,  and  presents  us  with 
nothing  but  bleak  and  barren  prospects, 
there  is  something  unspeakably  cheerful  in 
a  spot  of  ground  which  is  covered  with  trees 
diat  smile  amidst  all  the  rigour  of  winter, 
and  give  us  a  View  of  the  most  gay  season 
in  the  midst  of  that  which  is  the  most  dead 
and  melancholy.  I  have  so  far  indulged 
myself  in  this  thought,  that  I  have  set  dpart 
a  whole  acre  of  gnwid  for  the  executing  of 
it  The  walls  are  covered  with  ivy  instead 
of  vines.  The  laurel,  the  horn-beam,  and 
the  holly,  with  many  other  trees  and  plants 
of  the  same  nature,  grow  so  thick  in  it, 
that  you  cannot  imagihe  a  more  lively 
scene.  The  glowing  redness  of  the  ber- 
ries, with  which  they  are  hung  at  this  time, 
■vies  with  the  verdure  of  their  leaves,  and 
is  apt  to  inspire  the  heart  of  the  beholder 
■with  that  vernal  deUght  which  you  have 
somewhere  taken  notice  of  in  your  former 
papers.  It  is  very  pleasant,  at  the  same 
time,  to  see  the  several  kinds  of  birds  re- 
tiring into  this  little  green  spot,  and  tojoy- 
ing  themselves  among  the  branches  and 
fofiage,  when  my  great  garden,  which  I 
have  before  mentioned  to  you,  does  not  af- 
ford a  single  leaf  for  their  shelter. 

'You  must  know,  sir,  that  I  look  upon 
the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  a  garden  as 
one  of  the  most  innocent  delig[hts  m  human 
Itfe.  A  garden  was  the  habitation  of  our 
first  parents  before  the  fall  It  is  naturally 
apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  calmness  and  tran- 
quillity, and  to  lay  all  its  turbulent  passions 
at  rest  It  gives  us  a  great  insight  into  the 
contrivance  and  wisdom  of  Providence,  and 
suggests  innumerable  subjects  for  m^ita- 
tion.  I  cannot  but  think  the  very  compla- 
cency and  satisfaction  which  a  man  takes  in 
these  works  of  nature  to  be  a  laudable,  if 
not  a  virtuous,  habit  of  mind.  For  all  which 
reasons  I  hopie  you  will  pardon  the  length 
of  my  present  letter.  I  am,  sir,  &c'       C. 


Na  478.]    Monday,  Sefitember  8,  1713. 
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Qxam  penea  trbltiiom  ait,  et  Ju  M  nonm 

Or.  An  PotL  r.  79. 
Fuhion,  sole  vbitreM  ofdraai. 

'Mb.  SpKCTAT«ii,-Jt  hftppeaed  kttdy 


that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  many  things 
to  buy  for  his  family,  would  oblige  me  to- 
walk  with  him  to  the  shops.  He  was  very 
nice  in  hisL  way,  and  fond  of  having  every 
thing  shown;  which  at  first  made  me  very 
uneasv;  but,  as  his  humour  still  continued, 
the  tunes  which  I  had  been  staring  at 
along  with  him  began  to  fill  my  head,  and 
led  me  into  a  set  Of  amuang  thoughts  con- 
ceming  them. 

'  I  nncied  it  must  be  very  surprisng  to 
any  one  who  enters  into  a  detail  cS  fkshions 
to  consider'  how  for  the  vanity  of  mankind 
has  laid  itself  out  in  dress,  what  a  pro- 
digious number  of  people  it  maintains,  and 
what  a  circulation  of  money  it  occasions. 
Providence  in  this  case  makes  use  of  the 
folly  which  we  will  not  give  up,  and  it  be- 
comes instrumental  to  the  support  of  thoae 
who  are  willing  to  labour.  Hence  it  is  that 
fringe-makers,  lace-men,  tire-women,  and 
a  number  of  other  trades,  which  would  be 
useless  in  a  rimple  state  of  nature,  draw 
their  subsistence;  though  it  is  seldom  seen 
that  such  as  these  are  extremely  rich,  be- 
cause thdr  original  &ult  of  being  founded 
upon  vanity  keeps  them  poor  by  the  light 
inconstancy  of  its  nature.  The  variableness 
of  fashion  turns  the  stream  of  business, 
which  flows  from  it,  now  into  one  channel, 
and  anon  into  another;  so  that  the  different 
sets  of  people  sink  or  flourish  in  thnr  turns 
by  it 

•  From  the  shops  we  retired  to  the  tavern, 
where  I  found  my  friend  express  so  much 
satisfaction  for  the  bargains  he  had  made, 
that  my  moral  reflections  (if  I  had  told 
them)  might  have  passed  for  a  reproof; 
so  I  chose  rather  to  faU  in  with  him. 
and  let  the  discourse  run  upon  the  use  ot 
fashions. 

•  Here  we  remembered  how  much  man 
is  governed  by  his  senses,  how  lively  he  is 
struck  by  the  objects  which  appear  to  him 
in  an  agreeable  manner,  how  much  clothes 
contribute  to  make  us  agreeable  objects, 
and  how  much  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  that 
we  should  appear  so. 

•We  considered  man  as  belonging  to 
sodeties;  societies  as  formed  of  mfierent 
ranks;  and  diffinmt  ranks  distinguished  by 
habits,  that  all  propter  duty  or  respect 
mig^t  attend  their  appearance. 

•We  took  notice  of  several  advantages 
which  are  met  with  in  the  occurrences  of 
conversation;  how  the  bashfiil  man  has  been 
sometimes  so  raised,  as  to  express  himself 
with  an  air  of  freedom  when  he  imaginet 
that  his  habit  introduces  him  to  company 
with  a  becoming  manner;  and  again,  how 
a  fool  in  fine  clothes  shall  be  suddenly 
heard  with  attention,  till  he  has  betrayed 
himself;  whereas  a  man  of  sense  appearing 
with  a  dress  of  negligence,  shall  be  but 
coldly  received  till  he  be  proved  by  time, 
and  established  in  a  character.  Such  things 
as  these  we  could  recollect  to  have  hap 
pened  to  our  own  knowledge  so  very  ofteii, 
that  we  ccododed  the  author  had  bis  rea  • 
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sens,  who  advises  his  son  to  go  in  dress 
rather  above  his  fortune  than  under  it. 

'  At  last  the  subject  seemed  so  consider- 
able, that  it  was  proposed  to  have  a  re- 
pository built  for  fashions,  as  there  are 
chambers  for  medals  and  other  rarities. 
The  building  may  be  shaped  as  that  which 
stands  among  the  pyramids,  in  the  form  of 
a  woman's  head.  This  may  be  raised  upon 
pillars,  whose  ornaments  shall  bear  a  just 
relation  to  the  design'.  Thus  there  may  be 
an  imitation  of  fringe  carved  in  the  base,  a 
sort  of  appearance  of  lace  in  the  frieze,  and 
a  representation  of  curiing  locks,  vrith  bows 
of  ribband  sloping  over  them,  ma^  fill  up 
the  work  of  the  cornice.  The  inside  may 
be  divided  into  two  apartments  appropriated 
to  each  sex.  The  apartments  may  be  filled 
wMt  shelv'es,  on  which  boxes  are  to  stand 
as  regulariy  as  books  in  a  library<  These 
are  to  have  folding  doors,  which,  being 
opened,  you  are  to  behold  a  baby  dressed 
out  in  some  fashion  which  has  flourished, 
and  stan^ng  upon  a  pedestal,  where  the 
time  of  its  reign  is  marked  down.  For  its 
farther  regulation,  let  it  be  ordered,  that 
every  one  who  invents  a  fashion  shall  bring 
in  his  box,  whose  front  he  may  at  pleasure 
have  either  worked  or  paintra  with  some 
amorous  or  gay  device,  that,  like  books 
with  gilded  leaves  and  covers,  it  may  the 
sooner  draw  the  eyes  of  tiie  beholders. 
And  to  the  end  that  these  may  be  preserved 
widi  all  due  care,  let  there  be  a  keeper  ap- 
pranted,  who  shaU  be  a  gentleman  qualified 
with  a  competent  knowledge  in  clothes;  so 
tiiat  bv  this  means  the  place  will  be  a  com- 
fortable support  for  some  beaa  who  has 
epeat  his  estate  in  dressing. 

•The  reasons  .offered,  by  which  w«  ex- 
pected to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  public, 
were  as  follows  i< — 

'  First,  That  every  one  who  is  consider- 
^le  enough  to  be  a  mode,  and  has  any  im- 
perfection of  nature  or  chance,  which  it  is 
possible  to  hide  by  the  advantage  of  clothes, 
mar,  by  coming  to  this  repodtory,  be  fiir- 
tiished  herself,  and  fimusb  all  who  are 
under  the  same  misfortune,  with  the  most 
agreeable  manner  of  concealmg  it;  and  that, 
on  the  other  side,  every  one,  who  has  any 
beauty  in  face  or  shape,  may  also  be  fur^ 
nished  with  the  most  agreeaUc  HUimer  of 
i&owing  it 

'Secondly,  That  whereas  some  of  our 
young  gentlemen  who  travel,  give  us  ^teat 
reason  to  suspect  that  they  only  go  abroad 
to  make  or  improve  a  fiincy  tor  dress,  a 
project  of  this  nature  may  be  a  means  to 
keep  them  at  home;  which  is  in  efl^  the 
keeping  of  so  much  money  in  the  kingdom. 
And  perhaps  the  balance  of  fashion  in 
Europe,  which  now  leans  upon  the  side  of 
France,  may  be  so  altered  for  the  fiiture, 
that  it  may  become  as  common  with  French- 
men to  come  to  England  for  their  finishing 
stroke  of  breeding,  as  it  has  been  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  go  to  France  for  it. 

•Thirdly,  Whereas  several  great  scho- 


lars, who  might  have  been  otherwise  useful 
to  the  world,  have  spent  their  time  in  study- 
ing to  describe  the  dresses  of  the  ancients 
from  dark  hints,  which  they  are  fain  to 
interpret  and  support  with  much  learning; 
it  will  from  henceforth  happen  that  they 
shall  be  freed  from  the  trouble,  and  the 
world  from  useless  volumes.  Ttus  project 
will  be  a  registry,  to  which  posteri^  may 
have  recourse,  for  the  clearing  such  obscure 
passives  as  tend  that  way  in  authors;  and 
therefore  we  shall  not  for  the  future  submit 
ourselves  to  the  learning  of  etymology, 
which  might  persuade  the  age  to  come  that 
the  forthmgale  was  worn  for  cheapness,  or 
the  furbelow  for  warmth. 

•  Fourthly,  Whereas  they,  who  are  old 
themselves,  have  c^en  a  way  of  ruling  at 
the  extravagance  of  vouth,  and  the  whole 
^e  in  which  their  children  live;  it  is  hoped 
that  this  ill-humour  will  be  much  sup- 
pressed, when  we  can  have  recourse  to  the 
fashions  of  thdr  times,  produce  them  in 
our  vindication,  and  be  axile  to  diow,  that 
it  might  have  been  as  expensive  in  queen 
Eliztuieth's  time  (uly  to  wash  and  quill  a 
ruff,  as  it  is  now  to  buy  cravats  or  neck 
handkerchiefs. 

•  We  desire  also  to  have  it  taken  notice 
of,  that  because  we  would  show  a  pafticular 
respect  to  foreigners,  which  may  induce 
them  to  perfect  their  breeding  here  in  a 
knowledge  which  is  very  proper  for  pretty 
gentlemen,  we  have  conceived  the  motto 
for  the  house  in  the  leaiTied  language. 
There  is  to  be  a  picture  ovw  the  door,  with 
a  looking-glass  and  a  dressing  chair  in  the 
middle  of  it;  then  on  one  side  are  to  be 
seen,  above  one  another,  patch-boxes  pin- 
cushions, and  little  bottles;  on  the  other, 
powder-bags,  puSs,  combs,  and  brushes; 
beyond  these,  swordis  with  fine  knots,  whose 
points  are  hidden,  and  fans  almost  closed, 
with  the  handles  downward,  are  to  stand 
out  interchangeably  front  the  sides,  until 
they  meet  at  the  top,  and  form  a  semicircle 
over  the  rest  of  the  figures:  beneath  all, 
the  writing  is  to  ran  in  this  pret^  soandins 
manner: 

"  Adede.  O  qaot^aot  mnt.yenetef.SnUa,  CafUiatt, 

Bb  voUt  adnat  in  imDiin 

FuM,  Tiaoola,  fvioiila ; 
Hinc  elifite,  •omite,  regite." 

"  All  ye  VenuMM,  Onoei,  and  Ca|iida,  attaad : 

Bee,  jvepared  to  your  handi. 

Dam,  torcbea,  and  bandi  r 
Tool  weapon!  lieie  ebooae,  and  yanremiiin  ezteBd." 

'  I  am,  sir, 
•  Tour  most  humble  servant, 
'A.  B.' 

The  proposal  of  my  correspondent  I  can- 
not but  look  upon  as  an  ingenious  method 
of  placing  persons  (whose  piarts  make  them 
ammtious  to  exert  themselves  in  fnrolcus 
things)  in  a  rank  by  themselves.  In  order 
to  this,  I  would  propose  that  there  be  a 
board  of  directors  of  tne  foshionable  society; 
and,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
weight  for  a  private  man  to  determioe 
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alone,  I  shoald  be  highly  obliged  to  my 
correspondents  if  they  would  give  in  lists  of 
persons  qualified  for  this  trust  If  the  chief 
coffee-houses,  the  conversations  of  which 
places  6re  carried  on  by  persons,  each  of 
■whom  has  his  little  number  of  followers 
and  admirers,  would  name  fixjm  among 
themselves  two  or  three  to  be  inserted,  they 
should  be  put  up  with'  g^at  faithfulness. 
Old  beaus  are  to  be  represented  in  the  first 
^ace;  but  as  that  sect,  with  relation  to 
oress,  is  almost  extinct,  it  will,  I  fear,  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  in  all  time- 
aervers,  properly  so  deemed;  that  is,  such 
as,  without  any  conviction  of  conscience,  or 
■view  of  interest,-  change  ■with  the  worid, 
and  that  merely  from  a  terror  of  being  out 
of  fashion.  Such  also,  who  from  facility  of 
temper,  and  too  much  obsequioushess,  are 
■vicious  gainst  their  ■will,  and  follow  leaders 
whom  they  do  not  approve,  for  ■want  of 
courage  to  go  thdr  own  ■way,  are  capable 
persons  for  this  superintendenoy.  Those 
who  are  loth  to  grow  old,  or  would  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  course  and  order  of 
things,  out  of  fondness  to  be  in  fashion,  are 
proper  candidates.  To  conclude,  those  who 
are  m  feshion  without  apparent  merit,  must 
be  supposed  to  have  latent  qutdities,  which 
would  appear  in  a  post  of  direction;  and 
therefore  are  to  be  regarded  in  forming 
these  lists.  Any  who  shall  be  pleased  ac- 
cording to  these,  or  what  farther  qualifica- 
tions may  occur  to  himself,  to  send  a  Ust,  is 
dedred  to  do  it  Within  fourteen  days  from 
this  date. 

N.  &  The  place  of  the  phyrician  to  this 
socie^,  acconling  to  the  last  mentioned 
qualification,  is  already  engaged.  T, 


No.  4r9.]    Tuetday,  Sefitember  9,  IMS. 

Darajaramaritia.  Bir.jlnPMt.3K. 

To  nfolaM  tbe  matrimonial  lUb. 

Mant  are  the  epistles  I  every  day  receive 
ftom  husbands  who  complain  of  vanity, 
pride,  but,  above  all,  ill-nature  in  their 
■wives.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  but  I  think 
I  see  in  all  their  letters  that  the  cause  of 
their  uneasiness  isin  themselves;  and  indeed 
I  have  hardly  ever  observed  the  married 
condition  unhappy,  but  for  want  of  judg- 
ment or  temper  m  the  man.  The  truth  is, 
we  generally  make  love  in  a  style  and  with 
sentiments  very  unfit  for  ordinary  life:  they 
are  half  theatrical  and  haif  romantic.  By 
this  means  we  raise  our  imaginations  to 
what  is  not  to  be  expected  in  human  life; 
and,  because  we  did  not  beforehand  think 
of  the  creature  we  are  enamoured  of,  as 
subject  to  dishonour,  age,  sickness,  im- 
patience, or  suUenness,  but  altogether  con- 
sidered her  as  the  object  of  joy;  human 
nature  itself  is  often  imputed  to  her  as  her 
particular  imperfection,  or  defect, 

I  take  it  to  be  a  rule,  proper  to  be  ob- 
served in  all  occurrences  of  life,  but  more 


especiallf  in  the  domestic,  or  matrimonial 
part  of  it,  to  preserve  always  a  disposition 
to  be  pleased.  This  cannot  be  supported 
but  by  c(mridering  things  in  their  right 
light,  and  as  Nature  has  rormed  them,  and 
not  as  our  own  fancies  or  appetites  would 
have  them.  He  then  who  took  a  young 
lady  to  his  bed,  with  no  other  considera- 
tion than  the  expectation  of  scenes  of  dal- 
liance, and  thought  of  her  (as  I  said  before) 
only  as  she  was  to  administer  to  the  g^ti- 
ficaticHi  of  desire;  as  that  desire  flags,  will, 
■without  her  fault,  think  her  charms  and 
her  merit  abated:  from  hence  must  follow 
indifference,  dislike,  peevishness,  and  rage. 
But  tbe  man  who  bnngs  his  reason  to  sup- 
port his  pasuon,  and  beholds  what  he  loves 
as  liable  to  all  the  calamities  of  human  life, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  even  at  the 
best  what  must  bring  upcm  him  new  cares, 
and  new  relations;  such  a  lover,  I  say,  ■wiU 
form  himself  accordingly,  and  adapt  his 
mind  to  the  nature  of  his  circumstances. 
This  latter  person  ■will  be  prepared  to  be  a 
father,  a  friend,  an  advocate,  a  steward  for 
people  yet  unborn,  and  has  proper  affec- 
tions ready  for  every  incident  in  the  mar- 
riage state.  Such  a  man  can  hear  the  cries 
(rf  children  ■with  pity  instead  of  anger;  and, 
when  they  run  over  his  head,  he  is  not  dis- 
turbed at  thdr  noise,  but  is  glad  of  their 
mulh  and  health.  Tom  Trusty  has  told 
me,  that  he  thinks  it  doubles  his  attention 
to  the  most  intricate  affair  he  is  about,  to 
hear  his  children,  for  whom  all  his  cares 
are  applied,  make  a  nrase  in  the  next  roomt 
on  the  other  side,  WiU  Stmrkish  cannot 
put  on  his  peri^wig,  or  adjust  his  cravat  at  the 
glass,  for  the  noise  of  tnose  damned  nurses 
and  squalling  brats;  and  then  ends  with  a 
gallant  reflection  upon  the  comforts  of  ma- 
trimony, runs  out  of  the  hearing,  and  drives 
to  the  chocolate-house. 

According  as  the  husband  is  disposed  in 
himself,  every  circumstance  of  his  life  is  to 
give  him  torment  or  pleasure.  When  the 
affection  is  well  placed,  and  supported  by 
the  conaderations  of  duty,  honour,  and 
friendship,  which  are  in  the  highest  degree 
engaged  m  this  alliance,  there  can  nothing 
rise  in  the  common  course  of  life,  or  from 
the  blows  or  favours  of  fortune,  in  which  a 
man  ■will  not  find  matters  of  some  delight 
unknown  to  a  single  condition. 

He  who  ancerely  loves  his  wife  and  fe- 
mily,  and  studies  to  improve  that  affection 
in  himself^  conceives  pleasure  from  the 
most  indifferent  things;  while  the  married 
man,  who  has  not  bid  adieu  to  the  fashions 
and  false  gallantries  of  the  town,  is  per- 
plexed- ■witn  every  thing  around  him.  In 
both  these  cases  men  cannot,  indeed,  make 
a  sillier  figure  than  in  repeating  such  plea- 
sures and  pains  to  the  rest  of  the  world; 
but  I  speak  of  them  only  as  they  sit  upon 
those  who  are  involved  m  them.  As  I  vital 
all  sorts  of  people,  I  cannot  indeed  but 
smile,  when  the  good  lady  tells  her  husband 
what  extraordmary  things  .the  child  spoke 
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since  he  went  out  Ko  longer  than  yester- 
dwr  I  was  prevailed  with  to  fjo  home  with 
a  fond  husband:  and  his  wife  told  him,  that 
his  son,  of  his  own  head,  when  the  clock  in 
the  parlour  struck  two,  said  papa  would 
come  home  to  dinner  presently.  While 
the  father  has  him  in  a  rapture  in  his  arms, 
and  is  drowning  him  with  kisses,  the  wife 
tells  me  he  is  but  just  four  years  old.  Then 
they  both  struggle  for  him,  and  bring  him 
up  to  me,  and  repeat  his  observation  of  two 
o  clock.  I  was  called  upon,  by  looks  upon 
the  child,  and  then  at  me,  to  say  some- 
thing; and  I  told  the  father  that  this  remark 
of  the  infant  of  his  coming  home,  and  join- 
ing the  time  with  it,  was  a  certain  indica- 
tion  that  he  would  be  a  great  historian  and 
chronologer.  They  are  neither  of  them 
fools,  yet  received  my  compliment  with 

fsat  acknowledgment  of  my  prescience, 
fared  very  well  at  dinner,  and  heard 
many  other  notable  sayings  of  their  heir, 
which  would  have  given  very  little  enter- 
tainment to  one  less  turned  to  reflection 
than  I  was:  but  it  was  a  pleasing  specula- 
tion to  remark  on  the  happiness  of  a  life,  in 
which  thin^  of  no  moment  give  occasion 
of  hope,  seu-satisfaction,  and  triumph.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  known  an  ill-natured 
coxcomb,  who  has  hardly  improved  in  any 
thing  but  bulk,  for  want  of  this  disposition, 
dlence  the  whole  family  as  a  set  of  silly 
women  and  children,  for  recounting  things 
which  were  really  above  his  own  capacity. 
When  I  say  all  this,  I  cannot  deny  but 
there  are  perverse  jades  that  fall  to  men's 
lots,  with  whom  it  requires  more  than  com- 
mon pi-oficiency  in  philosophy  to  be  able  to 
live.  When  these  are  jomed  to  men  of 
warm  spirits,  without  temper  or  learning, 
they  are  frequently  corrected  with  stripes; 
but  one  of  our  famous  lawyers*  is  of  opinion. 
'  that  this  ought  to  be  used  sparingly;'  as  I 
remember,  those  are  his  very  words:  but 
as  it  is  proper  to  draw  some  spiritual  use 
out  of  all  afflictions,  I  should  rather  recom- 
mend to  those  who  are  visited  with  women 
of  spirit,  to  form  themselves  for  the  world 
by  patience  at  home.  Socrates,  who  is  by 
all  accounts  the  undoubted  head  of  the  sect 
of  the  hen-pecked,  owned  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  owed  great  part  of  his  virtue 
to  the  exercise  which  his  useful  wife  am- 
stantly  gave  it  There  are  several  good 
instructions  may  be  drawn  frcnn  his  wise 
answers  to  the  people  of  less  fortitude  than 
himself  on  her  subject  A  friend,  with  in- 
dignation, asked  how  so  good  a  man  could 
Uve  with  so  violent  a  creature.*  He  ob- 
served to  him,  that  they  who  leam  to  keep 
a  good  seat  on  horse-back,  mount  the  least 
manageable  they  can  get;  and,  when  they 
have  mastered  them,  they  are  sure  never 
to  be  discomposed  on  the  backs  of  steeds 
less  restive.  At  several  times,  to  different 
persons,  on  the  same  subject  he  has  said, 
'  My  dear  friend,  you  are  beholden  to  Xan- 

•  •BneloB. 


tippe,  that  I  bear  so  well  yoar  flying  out  in 
a  dispute.'  To  another,  'My  hen  clacks 
very  much,  but  she  brings  me  chickens. 
They  that  live  in  a  trading  street  are  not 
disturbed  at  the  passage  of  carts. '  I  would 
have,  if  possible,  a  wise  man  be  contented 
with  his  lot,  even  with  a  shrew;  for,  though 
he  cannot  make  her  better,  he  may,  you 
see,  make  himself  better  by  her  means. 

But,  instead  of  pursuing  my  design  of 
displaying  conjugal  love  in  its  natural  oeau- 
ties  and  attractions,  I  am  got  into  tales  to 
the  disadvantage  of  that  state  of  life.  I 
must  say,  therefore,  that  I  am  verilv  per- 
suaded, that  whatever  is  delightful  in  naman 
life  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  greater  perfection  in 
the  married  than  in  the  single  condition. 
He  that  has  this,  passion  in  perfection,  in 
occasions  of  joy,  can  sav  to  himself,  beades 
his  own  satisfaction,  '  How  happy  will  this 
make  my  wife  and  children!'  Upon  occur- 
rences of  distress  or  danger,  can  comfort 
himself:  '  But  all  this  while  my  wife  and 
children  are  safe.'  There  is  something  in 
it  that  doubles  satisfactions,  because  others 
participate  them;  and  dispels  afiSictions, 
because  others  are  exempt  rrom  them.  All 
who  are  married  without  this  relish  of  their 
circumstances,  are  in  either  a  tasteless  in- 
dolence and  negligence,  which  is  hardly  to 
be  attained,  or  else  live  in  the  hourly  repe- 
tition of  sharp  answers,  eager  upbraidines, 
and  distracting  reproaches.  In  a  word,  the 
married  state,  with  and  without  the  affec- 
tion suitable  to  it,  is  the  completest  image 
of  heaven  and  hell  we  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving in  this  life.  T. 


Na  480.]  Wedneiday,  Sefitember  10, 1712. 

KeipoBnra  en^dlnilNM,  eoaleaiiMn  bonona, 
Fortu,  et  in  wino  louu  tens,  atqne  rotandiw. 

Ar.  Sat.  Tii.  Uh.  9L  85. 
Be,  air,  ii  proof  to  grandeur,  pride,  or  pelf. 
And,  irreater  itill,  be  *b  master  of  hdmsDlf : 
Not  to  and  tm  by  f^an  and  Actions  buri'd. 
But  looae  to  all  tbe  interata  of  tbe  worid : 
And  while  the  world  turni  round,  entire  and  wfaol^ 
He  keeps  tbe  lacred  tenor  of  hii  woxA.—Pitt, 

The  other  day,  looking  over  those  old 
manuscripts  of  which  Ihave  forroetiy 
given  some  account,  and  which  relate  to 
the  character  of  the  mi^ty  Phararocnd  of 
France,  and  the  close  niendship  between 
him  and  his  friend  E^crate,  I  found  among 
the  letters  which  had  been  in  the  custody 
of  the  latter,  an  epistle  from  a  country  gen- 
tleman to  Pharamond,  wherein  he  excuses 
himself  from  coming  to  court  The  gen- 
tleman, it  seems,  was  contented  with  his 
condition,  had  formerly  been  in  the  kin^s 
service;  but  at  the  writing  the  following; 
letter,  had,  from  leisure  and  reflectioD, 
quite  another  sense  of  things  than  that 
which  he  had  in  the  more  active  port  of 
his  life. 

•  Monsieur  Chezlxty  to  Pharamond. 

'Dbrao  sib, — ^I  have  from  your  own 
lumd  (enclosed  under  tbe  cover  of  Mr. 
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Eocrate,  of  your  majesty's  bed-chamber)  a 
letter  which  invites  me  to  court.  I  under- 
stand this  great  honour  to  be  dtme  me  out 
<rf  respect  and  inclination  to  me,  rather 
than  regard  to  our  own  sendee;  for  which 
reason  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  ma- 
jesty my  reasons  for  declining  to  depart 
from  home;  and  will  not  doubt  but,  as  your 
motive  in  desiring  my  attendance  was  to 
make  me  a  happier  man,  when  you  think 
that  will  not  be  eSeeted  by  my  remove, 
you  will  permit  me  to  stay  where  I  am. 
Those  who  have  an  ambition  to  appear  in 
courts,  have  either  an  opinion  that  their 
persons  or  their  talents  are  particularly 
formed  for  the  service  or  ornament  of  that 

Slacet  or  else  are  hurried  by  downright 
eare  of  gsrin,  or  what  they  call" honour, 
to  take  upon  themselves  whatever  the 
generosity  ef  their  master  can  give  them 
opportunities  to  grasp  at.  But  your  good- 
ness shall  not  be  thus  imposed  upon  by  me: 
I  will  therefore  confess  to  you,  that  fre- 
ijuent  solitude,  and  long  ccHiversation  with 
such  who  know  no  arts  which  polish  life, 
have  made  me  the  plainest  creature  in  your 
dooiinions.  Those  less  capacities  of  moving 
•with  a  good  grace,  bearing  a  ready  affa- 
bility to  all  around  me,  and  acting  with 
ease  before  many,  have  quite  left  me.  I 
am  come  to  that,  with  regard  to  my  per- 
son, that  I  consider  it  only  as  a  machine  I 
am  obliged  to  take  care  of,  in  order  to  en- 
joy my  soul  in  its  faculties  with  alacrity; 
well  remembering  that  this  habitation  of 
cl^  will  in  a  few  years  be  a  meaner  piece 
of  earth  than  any  utensil  about  my  house. 
When  this  is,  as  it  really  is,  the  most  fre- 
<]uent  reflection  I  have,  you  will  easily 
imagine  bow  well  I  should  become  a  dmw 
in^room:  add  to  this,  what  shall  a  man 
•without  desires  do  about  the  generous  Vha- 
ramond  ?  Monsieur  Eucrate  has  hintcid  to 
pe,  that  you  have  thoughts  of  distinguish- 
ing me  with  titles.  As  for  myself,  m  the 
temper  (£  my  present  mind,  appellatiens 
of  honour  woula  but  embarrass  discouise, 
and  new  behaviour  towards  me  perplex  i<ie 
in  every  habitude  of  life.  I  am  also  to  ai> 
knowledge  to  you,  that  my  children  Oif 
whom  your  majesty  condescended  to  in 
quire,  are  all  of  them  mean,  both  in  their 
persons  and  genius.  The  estate  my  eldest 
son  is  bar  to,  is  more  than  he  can  enjoy 
with  a  good  grace.  My  self-love  wiU  not 
carry  me  so  far  as  to  impose  upon  mankind 
the  advancement  of  persons  (merely  for 
their  being  related  to  me)  into  high  distinc 
tions,  who  ought  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  public,  to  affect  obscuiity.  I 
wish,  my  generous  prince,  as  it  is  in  your 
power  to  give  hocunirs  and  offices,  it  were 
also  to  give  talents  suitable  to  them:  were 
it  so,  the  noble  Pharamond  would  reward 
the  zeal  of  my  youth  with  abilities  to  do 
him  service  in  my  age. 

'Those  who  accept  of  favour  without 
merit,  support  themselves  in  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  your  majesty.  Give  me  leave  to 
^OL.  IL  30 


tell  you,  mr,  tlds  is  the  reason  that  we  in 
the  country  hear  so  often  repeated  the 
word  prerogative.  That  part  of  your  law 
•which  is  reserved  in  yourself,  for  the  rea- 
dier service  and  g;ood  of  the  public,  slight 
men  are  eternally  buszing  in  our  ears,  to 
cover  their  own  follies  ajid  miscarriages. 
It  would  be  an  addition  to  the  high  favour 
you  have  done  me,  if  you  would  let  Eucrate 
send  me  word  how  often,  and  in  what  cases, 
you  allow  a  constable  to  insist  up>on  the 
prerogative.  From  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est officer  in  your  dominions,  something  of 
their  own  canity  they  would  exempt 
from  examination,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
word  prerc^tire.  I  would  &in,  most  noble 
Phatamond,  see  one  of  your  officers  assert 
jrour  prerogative  by  good  and  gracious  ac- 
tions. When  is  it  used  to  help  Uie  afflicted, 
to  rescue  the  innocent,  to  comfort  the 
stranger?  Uncommon  methods,  apparently 
imdertaken  to  attun  worthy  ends,  would 
never  make  power  invidious.  You  see,  sir, 
I  talk  to  you  with  the  freedom  your  noble 
nature  approves  in  all  whom  you  admit  to 
your  conversation. 

'  But,  to  return  to  your  majesty's  letter, 
I  humbly  conceive  that  all  distinctions  are 
useful  to  men,  only  as  they  are  to  act  in 
public;'and  it  would  be  a  romantic  madness 
for  a  man  to  be  lord  in  his  closet  Nothing 
can  be  honourable  to  a  man  apart  from  the 
worid,  but  reflection  upon  worthy  actions; 
and  he  that  places  honour  in  a  consdous- 
ness  of  well  doing  will  have  but  little  relish 
for  any  outward  homage  that  is  paid  hinu 
since  what  gives  him  distinction  to  himself 
cannot  come  within  the  observation  of  his 
beholders.  Thus  all  the  words  of  lordship, 
honour,  and  grace,  are  only  repetitions  to 
a  man  that  the  king  has  ordered  him  to  be 
called  so;  but  no  evidences  that  there  is  any 
thing  in  himself,  that  would  give  the  man, 
who  applies  to  him,  those  ideas,  without 
the  creation  of  his  master. 

'  I  have,  most  noble  Pharamond,  all  ho- 
nours and  all  tiUes  in  your  approbation:  I 
triumph  in  them  as  they  are  in  your  gift,  I 
refuse  tiiem  as  they  are  to  give  me  the 
observation  of  others.  Indulge  me,my  noble 
master,  in  this  chastity  of  renown;  let  me 
know  myself  in  the  favour  of  Pharamond; 
and  look  down  upon  the  applause  of  the 
people.  I  am,  in  all  duty  and  loyalty,  your 
majesty's  most  obedient  subject  and  ser- 
vant, JEAN  CHEZXiUY.' 

<  SiK, — ^I  need  not  tell  with  what  disad- 
vantages men  of  low  fortunes  and  great 
nrodesty  come  into  the  world;  what  wrong 
measures  their  diffidence  of  themselves, 
ani  fear  of  offending,  often  oblige  them  to 
take;  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  their  greatest 
virtues  and  quahties,  that  should  soonest 
recommend  them,  are  the  main  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  preferment. 

'This,  sir,  is  my  case;  I  was  bred  at  a 
country-school,  where  I  learned  Latin  and 
Grefilc.    The  misfortunes  of  my  family 
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forced  me  up  to  town,  where  a  profession 
of  the  politer  sort  has  protected  me  against 
in&my  and  want  I  am  now  clerk  to  a 
lawyer,  and,  in  times  of  vacancy  and  re- 
cess from  business,  have  made  myself  mas- 
ter of  Italian  and  French;  and  though  the 
progress  I  have  made  in  my  business  has 
guned  me  reput&tion  enough  for  one  of  my 
standing,  yet  my  mind  suggests  to  me  every 
day,  that  it  is  not  upon  mat  foundation  I 
am  to  build  my  fortune. 

•  The  person  I  have  my  present  depen- 
dence upon  has  in  his  nature,  as  well  as  in 
his  power,  to  advance  me,  by  recommend- 
ing me  to  a  gentleman  that  is  going  beyond 
sea,  in  a  pumic  employment  I  uiow  the 
printing  this  letter  would  point  me  out  to 
those  I  want  confidence  to  speak  to,  and  I 
hope  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  refuse  mak- 
ing any  body  happy.    Youre,  &c. 

'  September  9,  ina  M.  D.' 

T. 
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-Uli  non 


Compoaitus  meliai  cum  BithO  Bsecbiui:  is  Jni 
Acrea  procuirunt 

Bar.  Bat.  vii.  Lib.  L  19. 

Wbo  >b«U  decide  when  docton  disagree, 
And  foundest  caniiata  doubt  like  you  and  me  7 

Ftft. 

It  is  sometimes  pleasant  enough  to  con- 
nder  the  different  notions  which  different 
persons  have  of  the  same  thing.  If  men 
of  low  condition  very  often  set  a  value  on 
things  which  are  not  prized  by  those  who 
are  m  a  higher  station  of  life,  there  are 
many  things  these  esteem  which  are  in  no 
value  among  persons  of  an  inferior  rank. 
Common  people  are,  in  particular^  very 
much  astonished  when  they  hear  of  those 
solemn  contests  and  debates,  which  are 
made  among  the  great  upon  the  punctilios 
of  a  public  ceremony;  and  Wonder  to  hear 
that  any  business  of  consec^uence  should 
be  retarded  by  those  Uttie  circumstances, 
which  they  represent  to  themselves  as 
trifling  and  insignificant     I  am  mightily 

S leased  with  a  porter's  decision  in  one  of 
Ir.  Southern's  plays,  which  is  founded 
upon  that  fine  distress  of  a  virtuous  wo- 
man's' marrying  a  second  husband,  while 
he'r  first  was  yet  living.  The  first  husband, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  dead,  re- 
turning to  his  house,  after  a  long  absence, 
ruses  a  noble  perplexity  for  the  tragic  part 
of  the  play.  In  the  meanwhile  the  nurse 
and  the  porter  conferring  upon  the  ^ffi- 
culties  that  would  ensue  in  such  a  case, 
honest  Samson  thinks  the  matter  may  be 
easily  decided,  and  solves  it  very  Judiciously 
by  the  old  proverb,  that  if  his  first  master 
be  still  living,  'the  man  must  have  his 
mare  again.'  There  is  nothing  in  my  time 
which  has  so  much  surprisetd  ana  con- 
founded the  greatest  part  of  my  honest 
countrymen,  as  the  present  controversy 


between  Count  Rechteren  and  Moosienr 
Mesnager,  which  employs  the  wise  heads 
of  so  many  natitms,  and  holds  all  the  afiirs 
of  Europe  in  suspense. 

Upon  my  going  into  a  coffee-house  yes- 
terday, and  lending  an  ear  to  the  next  table, 
which  was  encompassed  with  a  drcle  of 
inferior  politicians,  one  of  them,  after  hav- 
ing read  over  the  news  very  attentively, 
broke  out  into  the  following  remarks:  'I 
am  afmd,'  says  he, '  this  unhappy  nipture 
between  the  footmen  at  Utrecht  will  retard 
the  peace  of  Christendom.  I  wish  the  pope 
may  not  be  at  the  bottom  d  it  His  tKui- 
ness  has  a  very  good  hand  iii  fomenting  a 
divi»on,  as  the  poor  Swiss  cantons  have 
lately  experienced  to  thdr  cost  If  Mon- 
sieur What-d'ye-call-him's  domestics  will 
not  come  to  an  accommodation,  I  do  not 
know  how  the  quarrel  can  be  ended  iMit  by 
a  relinous  war.^ 

*  Why,  truly,'  says  a  wiseacre  that  sat 
by  him,  •  were  I  as  the  king  of  FrMice,  I 
would' scorn  to  take  part  with  the  footmen 
of  either  side;  here's  all  the  business  of  Eu- 
rope stands  still,  because  Monsieur  Mesna- 
eers  man  hashad  his  head  broke.  If  Count 
Rectrum*  had  given  them  a  pot  of  ale  after 
it,  all  would  have  been  well,  without  any 
of  this  busde;  but  they  say  he's  a  warm 
man,  and  does  not  care  to  be  made  mouths 
at' 

Upon  this,  one  that  had  held  his  tongue 
hitherto  bfegan  to  exert  himself;  declaring, 
that  he  was  very  well  pleased  the  plenipo- 
tetitiaries  of  our  Christian  princes  took  Uiis 
matter  into  their  serious  con»deration;  for 
that  lackeys  were  never  so  saucy  and  prag- 
matical as  they  are  now-a-days,  and  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  see  them  taken  down 
in  the  treaty  of  peace,  if  it  might  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  pmblic  affairs. 

One  who  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
French  king,  told  them,  that  they  did  not 
take  the  matter  right,  for  that  nis  most 
Christian  majesty  did  not  resent  this  matter 
because  it  was  an  injury  done  to  Monneur 
Mesnager 's  footmen;  'for,'  says  he,  'what 
are  Monsieur  Mesnager's  footmen  to  him.^ 
but  because  it  was  done  to  his  subjects. 
Now,'  says  he,  'let  me  tell  you,  it  would 
look  very  odd  for  a  subiect  of  France  to 
have  a  bloody  nose,  and  nis  soverei^  not 
to  take  notice  of  it  He  is  obliged  in  ho- 
nour to  defend  his  people  against  hostilities; 
and  if  the  Dutch  will  be  so  insolent  to  a 
crowned  head,  as  in  any  wise  to  caff  or 
kick  those  who  are  under  his  protection,  I 
think  he  is  in  the  right  to  call  them  to  an 
account  for  it' 

This  distinction  set  the  controversy  apon 
a  new  foot,  and  seemed  to  be  very  wdl 
approved  by  most  that  heard  it,  untO  a 
little  warm  fellow,  who  had  declared  him- 
self a  friend  to  the  house  of  Austria,  fell 
most  unmerdfiilly  upon  his  Gallic  majesty. 
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as  encouraging  his  subjects  to  make  months 
at  their  betters,  and  afterwards  screening 
them  from  the  punishment  that  was  due  to 
thdr  inscdence.  To  which  he  added,  that 
the  flrench  nation  was  so  addicted  to  gri- 
mace, that,  if  there  was  not  a  stop  put  to 
it  at  the  general  congress,  there  woiud  be 
no  walking  the  streets  for  them  in  a  time  of 
peace,  especially  if  they  umtinued  masters 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  little  man  pro- 
ceeded with  a  great  deal  of  warmth,  de- 
claring that,  if  tne  allies  were  of  his  mind, 
he  would  oblige  the  French  king  to  bum 
his  galleys,  and  tolerate  the  protestant  re- 
ligion in  his  dominions,  before  he  would 
sheath  his  sword.  He  concluded  with  call- 
ing Monsieur  Mesnager   an  insignificant 

The  dispute  was  now  growing  very  warm, 
and  one  does  not  know  where  it  would  have 
ended,  had  not  a  young  man  of  about  one- 
aad-twenty,  who  seems  to  have  been  brought 
up  with  an  eye  to  the  law,  taken  the  debate 
into  his  hand,  and  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  neither  Count  Rechteren  nor  Monsieur 
Mesniiger  had  behaved  themselves  right  in 
this  ainir.  'Count  Rechteren,'  sajrs  he, 
'  ^ould  have  made  affidavit  that  his  ser- 
vant had  been  aiFrcmtcd,  and  then  Monsieur 
Mesnager  would  have  done  him  justice^  by 
taking  away  their  liveries  from  them,  or 
some  other  way  that  he  might  have  thought 
the  most  proper;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  if  a 
man  makes  a  mouth  at  me,  I  am  not  to 
knock  the  teeth  out  of  it  for  his  pains. 
Then  again,  as  for  Monsieur  Mesnager, 
upon  his  servant's  bein^  beaten,  why  he 
might  have  had  his  action  of  amult  and 
battery.  But  as  the  case  now  stands,  if  you 
will  have  my  opinion,  I  think  they  ought 
to  bring  it  to  referees.* 

I  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  this  confer- 
ence, bat  I  must  confess  with  little  edifica- 
tion, for  all  I  could  learn  at  last  from  these 
honest  gentlemen  was,  that  the  matter  in 
debate  was  of  too  high  a  nature  for  such 
beads  as  theirs,  or  mine,  to  comprehend. 

O. 
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Floriftris  nt  apa  iB  nlUbu  omnia  libant 

Xmr.Ub.  ill.  11. 

Aa  from  the  sweetett  flomntbe  labMof  baa 
Sztraeta  her  predona  aweata. — Ontck, 

Wren  I  have  published  any  single  paper 
that  falls  in  witn  the  popular  taste,  and 
pleases  more  than  ordinary,  it  always  brings 
me  in  a  jgjeat  return  of  letters.  My  Tues- 
day's discourse,  wherein  I  gave  several 
admonitions  to  the  fratemity  of  the  hen- 
pecked, has  already  produced  me  very 
many  correspondents;  the  reason  I  cannot 
guess,  unless  it  be,  that  such  a  discourse  is 
of  general  use,  and  every  married  man's 
money.  An  honest  tradesman,  who  dates  his 
letter  from  O^eapside,  sends  me  thai^  in 


the  name  of  a  club,  who,  he  tells  me,  meet 
as  often  as  their  wives  will  give  them  leave, 
and  stay  hwether  till  they  are  sent  for 
home.  Heiniormsmethatmypaperhasad- 
mimstered  great  consolation  to  their  whole 
club,  and  dedres  me  to  g^ve  some  farther  ac- 
count of  Socrates,  and  to  acauaint  them  in 
whose  reign  he  lived,  whether  he  was  a 
citizen  or  a  courtier,  whether  he  buried 
Xantippe,  with  many  other  particulars:  for 
that  by  his  sayings,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  wise  man,  and  a  good  Christian. 
Another  who  writes  himself  Benjamin 
Bamboo,  tells  me  that,  being  coupled  with 
a  shrew,  he  had  endeavoured  to  tame  her 
by  such  lawfiil  means  as  those  which  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  Tuesday's  paper,  smd 
that  in  his  wrath  he  had  often  gone  feirther 
than  Bracton  always  allows  in  those  cases: 
but  that  for  the  fiiture  he  was  resolved  to 
bear  it  like  a  man  of  temjier  and  learning, 
and  conader  her  <mly  as  one  who  Uves  m 
his  house  to  teach  him  philosophy.  Tom 
Dapperwit  says  that  he  ag^es  wth  me  in 
that  whole  discourse,  excepting  only  the 
last  sentence,  where  I  affirm  the  married 
state  to  be  either  a  heaven  or  a  heU.  Tom 
has  been  at  the  cha:rge  of  a  penny  upon 
this  occasion  to  tell  me,  that  by  his  expe- 
rience it  is  ndther  one  nor  the  other,  out 
rather  that  middle  kind  of  state,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  purgatory. 

Ttie  fair-sex  have  likewise  obliged  me 
with  their  reflections  upon  the  same  dis- 
course. A  lady,  who  calls  herself  Euterpe, 
and  seems  a  woman  of  letters,  asks  me 
whether  I  am  for  estabUshin^  the  Salic  law 
in  every  famil  v,  and  why  it  is  not  fit  that  a 
woman  who  has  discretion  and  learning 
should  sit  at  the  helm,  when  the  husband 
is  weak  and  illiterate?  Another,  of  a  quite 
contrary  character,  subscribes  herself  Xan- 
tippe, and  tells  me  that  she  follows  the 
example  of  her  namesake;  for  being;  mar- 
ried to  a  bookish  man,  who  has  no  Know- 
ledge of  the  worid,  she  is  forced  to  take 
their  aSaics  into  her  own  hands,  and  to 
sjnrit  him  up  now  and  then,  that  he  may 
not  grow  musty,  and  unfit  for  conversation. 

After  this  abridgment  of  some  letters 
which  are  come  to  my  hands  upon  this  oc- 
casion, I  shall  publish  one  of  them  at  large. 

.  <  Mr.  Spectator, — You  have  given  us 
a  lively  picture  of  that  kind  of  husband 
who  comes  under  the  denomination  of  the 
hen-pecked;  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
you  have  ever  touched  upon  oqe  that  is 
^uite  of  the  different  character,  and  who, 
in  several  places  of  England,  goes  by  the 
name  of  '  a  cot-queen.'  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  joined  for  life  with  one  of  this 
character,  who  in  reality  is  more  a  woman 
than  I  am.  He  was  bred  up  under  the  tui- 
tion of  a  tender  mother,  till  she  had  made 
him  as  good  a  housewife  as  hersel£  He 
could  preserve  apricots,  and  make  jellies, 
before  he  had  been  two  years  out  of  the 
nursery.    He  was  never  suffered  to  go 
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^niad,  for  fear  of  catching  cold;  when  he 
should  have  been  hunting  down  a  buck,  he 
was  by  his  mother's  side  learning  how  to 
season  it,  or  put  it  in  crust;  ma  making 
paper  boats  with  his  sisters,  at  an  age 
when  other  young  gentlemen  are  crossing 
the  seas,  or  travelling  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. JEIe  has  the  whitest  hand  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life,  and  raises  paste  better 
than  any  woman  in  England.  These  quali- 
fications make  him  a  »d  husband.  He  is 
perpetually  in  the  kitchen,  and  has  a  thou- 
sand squabbles  with  the  cook-maid.  He  is 
better  acquainted  with  the  milk-score  than 
his  stewtml's  accounts.  I  fret  to  death 
when  I  hear  him  find  fault  with  a  dish  that 
is  not  dressed  to  his  liking,  and  instructing 
his  friends  that  dine  with  him  in  the  best 
pickle  for  a  walnut,  or  sauce  for  a  haunch 
of  venison.  With  all  this  he  is  a  very  good- 
natured  husband,  and  never  fell  out  with 
ine  in  his  life  but  once,  upon  the  over- 
roasting of  a  dish  of  wild  fowl.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  own,  I  would  rather  he  was  a 
man  of  a  rough  tem3)er,  and  would  treat  me 
harshly  sometimes^  than  of  such  an  effemi- 
nate busy  nature,  m  a  province  that  does 
not  belong  to  him.  Since  you  have  given 
us  the  character  of  a  wife  who  wears  the 
breeches,  pray  say  somewhat  of  a  husband 
that  wears  the  petticoat  Whv  should  not 
a  female  character  be  as  ridiculous  in  a 
man,  as  a  male  character  in  one  of  our  sex? 
lam,  &c  O. 


Na  483.]    Saturday,  Sefltember  13, 1712. 

Nee  dena  tntenit.  niri  diipm*  vimlios  nodiu 
Incident Har.  Jin  Pal.  vet.  19L 

Nerer  pmame  to  make  a  god  appear. 

But  for  •  buaineaa  wortbjr  ofa  goi.—llmamtmt. 

Wk  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  g^reater  act  of 
uncharitableness  than  to  interpret  the  af- 
flictions which  befall  our  nnghbours  as 
punishments  and  judgments.  It  aggravates 
the  evil  to  him  who  suffers,  when  he  looks 
up(m  himself  as  the  mark  ,of  divine  ven- 
geance, and  abates  the  compassion  of  those 
towards  him  who  regard  him  in  so  dread- 
ful a  light  This  humour,  of  turning  every 
nusfortune  into  a  judgment,  proceeds  from 
wrong  notions  of  religion,  which  in  its  own 
nature  produces  good-will  towards  men, 
and  puts  the  mildest  construction  upon 
every  accident  that  befalls  them.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  it  is  not  reli^on  that  sours 
a  man's  tonper,  but  it  is  his  temper  that 
sours  his  religion.  People  of  gloomy,  un- 
cheerful  imaginations,  or  of  envious  malig- 
nant tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  they 
are  engaged  in,  will  discover  their  natural 
tincture  of  mind  in  all  their  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions.  As  the  finest  vines 
have  often  the  taste  of  the  soil,  so  even  the 
most  religions  thoughts  often  draw  some- 
thing that  is  partictuar  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  in  which  they  arise.  When 
folly  or  Mperttition  strike  in  with  tius  na> 


tural  depravitfr  of  tempier  it  is  not  in  ti>e 
power,  even  or  religion  itself,  to  preserve 
the  character  of  the  person  who  is  possess- 
ed with  it  from  appearing  highly  absard 
and  ridiculous. 

An  (dd  maiden  gentiewoman,  whom  I 
shall  conceal  under  the  name  of  Nemeas, 
is  the  greatest  discoverer  of  judgments  that 
I  have  met  with.  She  can  tell  you  what  tin 
it  was  that  set  such  a  man's  house  on  fire^  or 
blew  down  his  bams.  Talk  to  her  of  an 
unfortunate  young  lady  that  lost  her  beauty 
by  the  small-pox,  she  fetches  a  deep  sjgh, 
and  tells  you,  that  when  she  had  a  fine  nee 
she  was  always  looking  on  it  in  her  glass. 
Tell  her  of  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  has 
befallen  one  <x  her  acquaintance,  and  she 
wishes  it  may  prosper  with  her,  Init  her 
mother  used  one  of  ner  nieces  very  bariw- 
rously.  Her  usual  remarks  turn  upon  peo- 
ple who  had  great  estates,  but  never  en- 
jc^ed  them  by  reason  of  some  flaw  in  their 
own  or  their  father's  behaviour.  She  can 
give  you  the  reason  why  such  k  one  died 
childless;  why  such  a  one  was  cut  cff  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth;,  why  such  a  one  was 
unhappy  in  her  marriage;  why  one  broke 
his  leg  on  such  a  particular  spot  of  ground; 
and  why  another  was  killed  with  a  back- 
sword, rather  than  with  any  other  kind  of 
weapon.  She  has  a  crime  for  every  misfor- 
tune that  can  befall  any  of  her  acquaint- 
ance; uid  when  she  hears  of  a  robbery  that 
has  been  made,  or  a  murder  that  has  been 
committed,  enlarges  more  on  the  guilt  of 
the  suffering  person,  than  on  that  of  the 
thiefl  or  assasan.  In  short,  she  is  ao  good 
a  Christian,  that  whatever  happens  toher^ 
self  is  a  trial,  and  whatever  happens  to  her 
ndghbours  is  a  judgment 

The  very  description  of  this  fblly_,  in  or- 
dinary life,  is  sufficient  to  expose  it:  but, 
when  it  appears  in  a  pomp  and  dignity  at 
style,  it  is  very  apt  to  amuse  and  terrify  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  Herodotus  and  Plu- 
tarch very  often  apply  their  jodements  as 
impertinentiy  as  the  dd  woman  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  though  their  manner  of  re- 
lating them  makes  the  folly  itself  appear 
venerable.  Indeed  most  historians,  as  weO 
Christian  as  pagan,  have  fallen  into  this 
idle  superstition,  and  spoken  of  ill  success, 
unforeseen  disasters,  and  terrible  events,  as 
if  they  had  been  let  into  the  secrets  erf  Provi- 
dence, and  made  acau»nted  with  that  pri- 
vate conduct  bv  whicn  the  world  is  governed. 
One  would  think  several  of  our  own  histo- 
rians in  particular  had  many  revelatians  of 
this  Una  made  to  them.  Our  old  English 
monks  seldom  let  any  of  thdr  kii^  depart 
in  peace,  who  had  endeavoured  to  dinuniah 
the  power  of  wealth  of  which  the  ecclenas- 
tics  were  in  those  times  possessed.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror's  race  generally  found 
their  judgments  in  the  New  Forest  where 
their  father  had  puUed  down  churches  and 
monasteries.  In  short, '  read  cue  of  die 
chronicles  written  by  an  author  of  tUs 
frame  of  mind,  and  you  would  think  joa 
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were  reading  a  historjr  of  the  kings. of 
Israel  and  Judah,  where  the  historians 
■were  actually  inspired,  and  where,  by  a 
particular  scneme  of  Providence,  the  kings 
were  distinguished  by  judgments,  or  bless- 
ings, according  as  they  promoted  idolatry 
or  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of 
judging  upon  misfortunes,  net  only  to  be 
very  uncharitable  in  regard  to  the  person 
on  whom  they  fall,  but  very  presumi>tuou8 
in  regard  to  him  who  is  supposed  to  inflict 
them.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of 
retribution  hereafter,  that  in  this  world  vir- 
tuous persons  are  very  often  unfortunate, 
and  vicious  persons  prosperous;  whi(A  is 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  E^ng 
■who  appears  infinitely  wise  and  good  in  all 
his  works,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  such 
a  promiscuous  and  undistinguished  distri- 
bution of  good  and  evil,  which  was  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence in  this  iffe,  will  be  rectified,  and 
made  amends  for,  in  another.  We  are  not 
therefore  to  expect  that  fire  should  fall 
from  heaven  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Pro- 
vidence; nor,  when  we  see  triumphant  guilt 
or  depressed  virtue  in  particular  persons, 
that  Omnipotence  will  make  bare  nis  holy 
arm  in  the  defence  of  one,  or  punishment 
of  the  other.  It  is  sufficient  that  there  is  a 
day  set  apart  for  the  hearing  and  requiting 
of  both,  according  to  their  respective 
merits. 

The  fttlly  of  ascribing  temporal  judg- 
ments to  any  particular  crimes,  may  ap- 
pear from  several  considerations.  1  shall 
only  mention  two:  First,  that,  generally 
spiking,  there  is  no  calamity  or  afiliction, 
which  is  suppbsed  to  have  happened  as  a 
judgment  to  a  vicious  man,  which  does  not 
sometimes  happen  to  men  of  approved  re- 
ligion and  virtue.  When  Diagoras  the 
atheist  was  on  board  one  of  the  Athenian 
ships,  there  arose  a  very  violent  tempest: 
upon  which  the  mariners  told  him,  that  it 
was  a  just  judgment  upon  them  for  hanng 
taken  so  impious  a  man  on  board.  Diagoras 
begged  them  to  look  upon  the  restof  the  ships 
that  were  in  the  same  distress,  and  asked 
them  whether  or  no  Diagoras  was  on  board 
every  vessel  in  the  fleet.  We  are  all  in- 
volved in  the  same  calamities,  and  subject 
to  the  same  accidents:  and  when  we  see 
any  one  of  the  species  under  any  particular 
oppression,  we  should  look  upon  it  as 
arising  from  the  common  lot  of  human  na- 
ture, rather  than  from  the  guilt  of  the  per- 
son who  suffers. 

Another  consideration,  that  may  check 
onr  presumption  in  putting  such  a  construc- 
ticHi  upon  a  misfortune,  is  this,  that  it  is  im- 
posable  for  us  to  know  what  are  calamities 
and  what  are  blessings.  How  many  acci- 
dents have  passed  for  misfortunes,  which 
have  turned  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  persons  to  whose  lot  they  have  fal- 
len! How  many  disappointments  have,  in 
their  consequence^  saved  a  man  from  ruin! 


If  we  could  Ipok  into  the  e£R>cts  of  every 
thing,  we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce 
boldly  upon  blessing  and  judgments;  but 
for  a  man  to  give. his  opinion  of  what  he 
sees  but  in  part,  and  in  its  beginnings,  is  an 
unjustifiable  piece  of  rashness  and  folly. 
The  story  of  Biton  and  Clitobus,  which 
Was  in  great  reputation  among  the  hea- 
thens, (for  we  see-  it  quoted  by  all  the  an- 
cient authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  who 
have  written  upon  the  immortality  of  the 
soul, )  may  teacn  us  a  caution  in  this  matter. 
These  two  brothers,  being  the  sons  <rf  a 
lady  who  was  priestess  to  Juno,  drew  their 
mother's  chariot  to  temple  at  the  time  of  a 
great  solemnity,  the  persons  bdng  absent 
who,  by  then"  office,  were  to  have  drawn 
her  chariot  on  that  occasion.  The  mother 
was  so  transported  with  this  instance  of 
filial  duty,  that  she  petitioned  her  goddess 
to  bestow  upon  them  the  greatest  pft  that 
could  be  pven  to  men;  upon  which  they 
were  both  cast  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the 
next  morning  found  dead  in  the  temple. 
This  was  such  an  event,  as  would  have  been 
construed  into  a  judgment,  had  it  happened 
to  the  two  brothers  after  an  act  of  disobe- 
dience, and  would  doubtless  have  been  re> 
presented  as  such  by  any  ancient  historian 
who  had  given  us  an  account  of  it.       O. 


Na  484.]    Monday,  Sefitember  15,  171i, 

Naque  cniqQam  tarn  auUm  elaram  ingenium  cat,  nt 
poisit  enwrgeic ;  nni  illi  natarla,  oceaaio,  fkutor  etiam, 
commendatorque  contingat.  Ptiiu  EpisL 

Nor  taaa  any  one  ao  bright  a  geniua  as  to  become  il- 
laitriouB  inBtantaneouBly,  unkea  it  fortunately  meets 
with  occaalon  and  employmeDt,  with  patronage  too, 
and  commeadation. 

•  Mr  Spectator, — Or  all  the  young  fel- 
lows who  are  in  their  progress  through  any 
profession,  none  seem  to  have  so  good  a 
title  to  the  protection  (rf  the  men  of  emi- 
nence in  it  as  the  modest  man,  not  so  much 
because  his  modesty  is  a  certain  indication 
of  his  merit,  as  because  it  is  a  certain  ob- 
stacle to  the  producing  of  it  Now,  as  of 
all  professions,  this  virtue  is  thought  to  be 
more  particularly  luinecessary  in  that  of 
the  law  than  in  any  other,  I  shall  only  ap- 
ply myself  to  the  relief  of  such  who  follow 
this  profession  with  this  disadvantage. 
What  aggravates  the  matter  is,  that  those 
persons  who,  the  better  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  this  study,  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  others,  have,  by  addicting  them- 
selves to  letters,  incr^ed  their  natural 
modesty,  and  ctaiseqnently  heightened  the 
obstruction  to  this  sort  of  prrferment;  so 
that  every  one  of  these  may  emphatically 
be  said  to  be  such  a  one  as  "  laboureth  ana 
taketh  pains,  and  is  still  the  more  behind." 
It  may  be  a  matter  worth  discussing,  then, 
why  that  which  made  a  youth  so  amiable 
to  the  ancients,  should  make  him  appear 
so  ridiculous' to  the  modems?  and  why,  in 
our  days,  there  should  be  neglect,  and  even 
opprendon  of  young  beginners,  instead  d 
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that  protection  which  was  the  pride  of 
theirs?  In  the  profession  spoken  of,  it  is 
obvious  to  every  one  whose  attendance  is 
required  at  Westminster-liall,  with  what 
difficulty  a  youth  of  any  modesty  has  been 
permitted  to  make  an  observation,  that 
could  in  no  wise  detract  from  the  merit  of  his 
dders,  and  is  absolutely  necessaty  for  the 
advancing  of  his  own.  I  have  often  seen 
one  of  these  not  only  molested  in  his  utter- 
ance  of  something  very  pertinent,  but  even 
plundered  of  his  question,  and  by  a  strong 
sergeant  shouldered  out  of  his  rank,  which 
he  has  recovei  ed  with  much  difficulty  and 
con&non.  Now,  as  great  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  this  profession  might  be  despatched 
by  one  that  perhaps 


-Abeit  Tirtute  diierti, 


Bfefltahe,  nee  acit  quantum  Caoaellitu  Aalus; 

Bt.  Jhi  Pat.  T.  3n. 

wants  MeMala*B  powerful  eloquence-, 

And  is  leal  lead  tban  deep  CauaeUiui: 

Xuawtmmt. 

so  I  cannot  conceive  the  injustice  done  to 
the  public,  if  the  men  of  reputation  in  this 
calhng  would  introduce  such  of  the  young 
ones  into  business,  whose  application  m  this 
study  will  let  them  into  the  secrets  of  it,  as 
much  as  their  modesty  will  hinder  them 
from  the  practice:  I  say,  it  -v^ould  be  laying 
an  everlasting  obligation  upon  a  young  man, 
to  be  introduced  at  first  only  as  a  mute,  till 
by  this  countenance,-  and  a  resolution  to 
supfwrt  the  good  opinion  conceived  of  him 
in  his  betters,  his  complexion  shall  be  so 
well  settled,  that  the  litigious  of  this  island 
may  be  secure  of  this  obstreperous  aid.  If 
I  might  be  indulged  to  speak  in  the  style  of 
a  lawyer,  I  would  say,  that  any  one  about 
thirty  years  of  a^e  might  make  a  common 
motion  to  the  Court  with  as  much  elegance 
and  propriety  as  the  most  aged  advocates 
in  the  hall. 

<  I  cannot  advance  the  merit  of  modesty 
by  any  argument  of  my  own  so  powerfully 
as  by  inquiring  into  the  sentiments  the 
greatest  among  the  ancients  of  different 
ages  entertaineo  upon  this  virtue.  If  we  go 
back  to  the  days  of  Solomon,  we  shall  find 
favour  a  necessary  consequence  to  a  shame- 
faced man.  Pliny  the  greatest  lawjrer  and 
most  elegant  writer  of  the^age  he  lived  in, 
in  sever^  of  his  epistles  is  very  scdjcitous 
in  recommending  to  the  public  some  young 
men,  of  his  own  profession,  and  very  often 
undertakes  to  become  an  advocate,  upon 
condition  that  some  one  of  these  tus  favour- 
ites might  be  joined  with  him,  in  order  to 
produce  the  merit  of  such,  whose  modesty 
otherwise  would  have  suppressed  it  It  may 
seem  very  marvellous  to  a  saucy  modem, 
that  multum  sanguini*,  multum  vereeun- 
dix,  multum  toUieitudini*  in  ore,  "  to  have 
the  face  first  full  of  blood,  then  the  counte- 
nance dashed  with  modraty,  and  then  the 
whole  aspect  as  of  one  dying  with  fear, 
when  a  man  begins  to  speak,"  should  be 
esteemed  by  Pliny  the  ^ecessary  qualifica- 
tirais  of  a  fine  speaker,  bhakspeare  also  has 


expressed  himself  in  the  same  faroundde 
strain  of  modesty,  when  he  says. 

In  the  modesty  of  feaiibl  doty 
I  read  as  much  as  from  the  rattlinf  tongiie 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence 

'  Now,  ance  these  authors  have  professed 
themselves  for  the  modest  man,  even  in  the 
utmost  confusions  of  speech  and  counte- 
nance, why  should  an  intrepid  utterance 
and  a  resolute  vociferation  thunder  so  suc- 
cessfully in  our  txxirts  of  justice?  And  why 
should  that  cimfidence  of  speech  and  be- 
haviour, which  seems  to  acknowledge  no 
superior,  and  to  defy  all  contradicticxi,  pre- 
vail over  that  deference  and  resignation 
with  which  the  modest  man  implores  that 
favourable  opinion  which  the  ouier  seems 
to  command? 

'  As  the  case  at  present  stands,  the  best 
consolation  that  I  can  administer  to  those 
who  cannot  get  into  that  stroke  of  business 
(as  the  phrase  is)  which  they  deserve,  b 
to  reckon  every  particular  acqui^tioa  of 
knowledge  in  this  study  as  a  real  increase 
of  their  fortune;  and  fully  to  believe,  that 
one  dav  this  imaginary  gain  will  certainlr 
be  made  out  by  one  more  substantial  I 
wish  you  would  talk  to  us  a  littie  on  this 
head;  you  would  oblige,  dr,  your  humble 
servant.' 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  certwnly  a 
man  of  good  sense;  but  I  am  perhaps  par- 
ticular in  my  opinion  on  this  occasion:  for  I 
have  observed  that,  under  the  notion  of 
modesty,  men  have  indulged  themselves  in 
spiritiess  sheepishness,  and  been  for  ever 
lost  to  themselves,  their  femilies,  their 
friends,  and  their  country.  When  a  man 
has  taken  care  to  pretend  to  nothii^  but 
what  be  may  justiy  aim  at,  and  can  execute 
as  well  as  an^  otiier,  without  injustice  to 
any  other,  it  is  ever  want  of  breeding  or 
courage  to  be  brow-beaten  or  elboweo  out 
of  his  honest  ambition.  I  have  said  often, 
modesty  must, be  an  act  of  Oie  will,  and  yet 
it  always  implies  self-denial;  for,  if  a  man 
has  an  ardent  desire  to  do  what  is  laudable 
for  him  to  perform,  and,  from  an  unmanly 
bashftilness,  shrinks  away,  and  lets  his 
merit  liuiguish  in  silence,  he  ought  not  to 
be  angry  at  the  world  that  a  more  unskilful 
actor  succeeds  in  his  part,  because  he  has 
not  confidence  to  come  upon  the  st^e  him- 
self The  gwierosity  my  correspondent 
moitions  of  Fliny  cannot  be  enough  ap- 
plauded. To  cherish  the  dawn  of  ment, 
and  hasten  its  maturity,  was  a  work  worthy 
a  noble  Roman  and  a  liberal  scholar.  That 
cohcem  which  is  described  in  the  letter,  is 
to  all  the  world  the  greatest  charm  imagin- 
able; but  then  the  modest  man  must  pro- 
ceed, and  show  a  latent  resolution  in  him- 
self; for  the  admiration  of  modesty  arises 
from  the  manifestation  of  his  merit.  I  must 
confess  we  live  in  an  age  wherein  a  few 
empty  blusterers  carry  away  the  praise  of 
spiking,  while  a  crowd  ol  fellows  over- 
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stocked  with  kitowledge  are  mn  down  by 
them:  I  say,  over-stocked,  because  they 
certainly  are  so,  as  to  their  service  of  man- 
kind, if  from  their  very  store  they  rtuse  to 
themselves  ideas  of  respect,  and  greatness 
of  the  occa»OD,  and  I  Know  not  what,  to 
disable  themselves  from  explaining  their 
thoughts.  I  must  confess,  when  I  have  seen 
Chanes  Frankair  rise  up  with  a  command- 
ing mien,  and  torrent  of  handsome  words, 
talK  a  mile  off  the  purpose,  and  drive  down 
twenty  bashful  boobies  of  ten  times  his 
sense,  who  at  the  same  time  were  envying 
his  impudence,  and  de^isine  his  under- 
standing, it  has  been  matter  of  great  mirth 
to  me;  but  it  soon  ended  in  a  secret  lamenta- 
tion, that  the  fotmtmns  of  every  thing  prwse- 
worthy  in  these  realms,  the  universities, 
shoula  be  so  muddled  with  a  false  sense  of 
this  virtue,  as  to  produce  men  capable  of 
bdng  so  abused.  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that 
it  is  a  ridiculous  education  which  does  not 
qualify  a  man  to  make  his  best  appearance 
before  the  greatest  man,  and  the  nnest  wo- 
man, to.  wliom  he  can  address  himself. 
Were  this  judidously  corrected  in  the 
nurseries  of  leanung,  pert  coxcombs  would 
know  their  distance:  but  we  must  bear  with 
this  false  modesty  in  our  young  nobility  and 
;entry,  till  they  cease  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
ridge  to  grow  dumb  in  the  study  of  elo- 
quence. T. 
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NlMl  tut  flmMun  an,  eui  pericolum  non  lit,  etiUD 
ab  invaUdo.  ^nt.  On*.  I.  vii.  c  8. 

The  ftmigeM  thingt  ire  not  w  wen  eiuUiebed  ■*  to 
be  out  of  duger  from  the  weakeet. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — ^My  Lord  Clarendon 
has  observed,  that  few  men  have  done  more 
harm  than  those  who  have  been  thought  to 
be  able  to  do  least;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  error,  than  to  believe  a  man,  whom 
we  see  qualified  with  too  mean  parts  to  do 
good,  to  be  therefore  incapable  of  doing 
bnrt  There  is  a  supply  of  malice,  of 
piide,  <rf  industry,  and  even  of  folly,  in  the 
'Weakest,  when  he  sets  his  heart  upon  it, 
that  makes  a  strange  progress  in  mischief. 
What  may  seem  to  the  reader  the  greatest 
paradox  in  the  reflection  of  the  historian  is, 
I  suppose,  that  folly  which  is  generally 
thought  incapable  of^  contriving  or  execut- 
mg  any  desi^,  should  be  so  formidable  to 
those  whom  it  exerts  itself  to  molest.  But 
this  will  appear  very  plain,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  Solomoo  says,  "  It  is  a  spKnt  to  a 
fool  to  do  mischief;"  and  that  he  might  the 
more  emphatically  express  the  calamitous 
orcumstances  of  him  who  falls  under  the 
displeasure  of  this  wanton  person,  the  same 
author  adds  farther,  that "  A  stone  is  heavy, 
and  the  sand  weighty,  but  a  fool's  wrath  is 
heavier  than  them  both. "  It  is  impossiUe 
to  suppress  my  own  illustration  upon  this 
matter,  which  it  that  as  the  man  of  si^city 


bestirs  lumself  to  distress  his  enemy  by 
methods  probable  and  reducible  to  reason, 
so  the  same  reason  will  fortify  his  enemy  to 
elude  these  his  regular  efforts;  but  your  fool 
projects,  acts,  and  concludes,  with  such 
notable  inconsistency,  that  no  regular  course 
of  thought  can  evade  or  counterplot  his 
prodigious  machinations.  My  frontispiece, 
I  believe,  may  be  extended  to  imply,  that 
several  of  our  misfortunes  arise  from  things, 
as  well  as  persons,  that  seem  of  very  little 
consequence.  Into  what  tragical  extrava- 
gances does  Shakspeare  hurry  Othello, 
upon  the  loss  of  a  handkerchief  only !  And 
what  barbarities  does  Desderoona  suffer, 
from  a  slight  inadvertency  in  regard  to  this 
fatal  trifle !  If  the  schemes  of  all  enterpris- 
ing spirits  were  to  be  carefully  examined, 
some  intervening;  accident,  not  considerable 
enough  to  occasion  any  debate  upon,  or  gjve 
them  any  apprehension  of  ill  consequence 
from  it,  will  be  found  to  be  the  occasion  of 
their  iU  success,  rather  than  any  error  in 
points  of  moment  and  difficulty,  which  natu- 
rally engaged  their  maturest  deliberations. 
If  you  go  to  the  levee  of  any  great  man,  you 
will  observe  him  exceeding  gradous  to 
several  very  insignificant  fellows;  and  upon 
this  maxim,  that  the  neglect  of  any  person 
must  arise  from  the  mean  opinion  you  have 
of  his  capacifr  to  do  you  any  service  or 
prejudice;  flna  that  this  calling  his  suffi- 
ciency in  question  must  give  him  inclina- 
tion, and  where  this  is  there  never  wants 
strength,  or  opportunity  to  annoy  you. 
There  is  nobody  so  weak  of  invention  that 
cannot  aggravate,  or  make  some  little 
stories  to  vilify  his  enemy;  there  are  very 
few  but  have  good  inclinations  to  hear 
them;  and  it  is  infinite  pleasure  to  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  to  level  a  person  superior 
to  his  neighbours.  Besides,  in  all  matter 
of  controversy,  that  party  which  has  the 
greatest  abilities  labours  under  this  preju- 
dice, that  he  will  certainly  be  supposed, 
upon  account  of  his  abilities,  to  have  done 
an  injury,  when  perhaps  he  has  received 
one.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the 
strokes  that  nations  and  particular  friends 
have  suffered  from  persons  very  contempti- 
ble. 

'  I  think  Henry  TV.  <^  France,  so  formida- 
ble to  his  neighbours,  could  no  more  be 
secured  against  the  resolute  villany  of 
Ravillac,  tnan  Villiers  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham could  be  agtdnst  that  of  Felton.  And 
there  is  no  incensed  person  so  destitute,  but 
can  provide  himself  with  a  knife  or  a  pistol, 
if  he  fitids  stomach  to  apply  them.  That 
things  and  persons  of  no  moment  should 
give  such  powerfiil  revolutions  to  the  pro- 
gress of  those  of  the  greatest,  seems  a  pro- 
vidential disposition  to  baffle  and  abate  the 
pride  of  human  sufficiency;  as  also  to  en- 
gage the  humanity  and  benevolence  of 
superiors  to  all  below  them,  by  letting  them 
into  this  secret,  that  the  stronger  depends 
upon  the  weaker.  I  am,  ar,  your  very 
humble  servant.' 
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•  Temple,  Paper-buildinn, 
•  Dear  Sir,— I  received  a  letter  from 
you  some  time  ago,  wliich  I  should  have 
answered  sooner,  had  you  informed  me  in 
vours  to  what  part  of  this  island  I  might 
nave  directed  my  impertinence;  but  havmg 
been  let  into  the  knowledge  of  that  matter, 
this  handsome  excuse  is  no  longer  service- 
able. My  neighbour  Prettyman  shall  be 
the  subject  of  this  letter;  who,  falling  in 
with  the  Spectator's  doctrine  concerning 
the  month  of  May,  began  from  that  season 
to  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
fair,  in  the  following  manner.  I  observed 
at  the  banning  of  the  month  he  bought 
him  a  new  nipit-gown,  either  side  to  oe 
worn  outwards,  both  equally  gorgeous  and 
attractive;  but  till  the  end  of  the  month  I 
did  not  enter  so  fully  into  the  knowledge  d[ 
bis  contrivance  as  the  use  of  that  garment 
has  ance  suggested  to  me.  Now  you  must 
know,  that  all  new  clothes  rtuse  and  warm 
the  wearer's  imagination  into  a  conceit  of 
bis  beiiu;  a  much  finer  gentleman  than  he 
was  before,  banishing  all  sobriety  and  re- 
flection, and  giving  him  up  to  gallantry  and 
amour.  Inflamed,  therefore,  with  this  way 
of  thinking,  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
month  of  May,  did  this  merciless  youth  re- 
solve upon  the  budness  of  captivating.  At 
first  he  confined  himself  to  his  room,  only 
now  and  then  appearing  at  his  window,  in 
his  night-gown,  and  practising  that  easy 
posture  which  expresses  the  very  top  and 
dignity  of  languishment  It  was  pleasant  to 
see  him  diversify  his  loveliness,  sometimes 
obliging  the  passengers  only  with  a  side- 
face,  with  a  book  in  his  hand;  sometimes 
being  so  generous  as  to  expose  the  whole  in 
the  lulness  of  its  beauty;  at  other  times,  by 
a  judicious  throwing  back  his  periwig,  he 
would  throw  in  his  ears.  You  know  be  is 
that  sort  of  person  which  the  mob  call  a 
handsome  jwly  man;  which  appearance 
cannot  miss  ot  captives  in  this  part  of  the 
town.  Being  emboldened  by  dsuly  success, 
be  leaves  his  room  with  a  resolution  to 
extend  his  conquests;  and  I  have  appre- 
hended him  in  his  night-gown  smiting  iA  all 
parts  of  this  neighbourhood. 

'  This  I,  being  of  an  amorous  complexion, 
saw  with  indignation,  and  had  thoughts  of 
purchasing  a  wig  in  these  parts;  into  which, 
being  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  earth, 
I  might  have  thrown  a  very  liberal  mix- 
ture of  white  horse-hair,  which  would 
make  a  fairer,  and  consequently  a  hand- 
somer, appearance,  while  my  situation 
would  secure  me  against  any  discoveries. 
But  the  passion  of  the  handsome  gentle- 
man seems  to  be  so  fixed  to  that  part  of  the 
building,  that  it  must  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  divert  it  to  mine;  so  that  I  am  re- 
solved to  stand  boldly  to  the  complexion  of 
my  own  eyebrow,  and  prepare  me  an  im- 
mense black  wig  of  the  same  sort  of  struc- 
ture with  that  of  my  rival.  Now,  though 
by  this  I  shall  not,  perhaps,  lessen  the 
number  of  the  admirers  of  his  com{4e»Qn, 


I  shall  have  a  fidr  chance  to  divide  the  pas- 
sengers by  the  irresistible  force  of  mine. 

_'  I  expect  sudden  despatches  from  yoo, 
with  advice  of  the  femily  you  are  in  now, 
how  to  deport  myself  upon  this  so  delicate 
a  conjuncture;  with  some  comfortable  re- 
solutioim  in  fiivour  of  the  handsome  blade 
man  against  the  handsome  fair  cme.  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant'  C. 

N.  B.  He  who  writ  this  is  a  black  man, 
two  pair  of  stairs;  the  gentleman  of  whom 
he  writes  is  fair,  and  one  p^r  of  stairs. 

^  Mr.  Spectator,^-!  only  say,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  sav  how  much  I  am 
yours,  ROBIN  SHORTER. 

*P.  S.  I  shall  think  it  is  a  little  hard,  if 
you  do  not  take  as  much  notice  of  this 
epistie  as  you  have  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Snort's.  I  am  not  afraid  of  letting  the  world 
see  which  is  the  deeper  man  of  the  two.' 

ADVEKTISEHKNT. 

London,  September  15. 
Whereas  a  young  woman  on  horseback, 
in  an  equestrian  habit,  on  the  13th  instant 
in  the  evening,  met  the  Spectator  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  this  town,  and  flying  in 
the  face  of  justice,  pulled  off  her  hat,  in 
which  there  was  a  feather,  with  the  mien 
and  air  of  a  young  officer,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  '  Your  servant,  Mr.  SjJec,'  or  words 
to  that  purpose:  this  is  to  give  notice,  that 
if  any  person  can  discover  the  name  and 
place  of  abode  of  the  stud  o^nder,  so  as 
she  can  be  brought  to  justice,  the  inform- 
ant shall  have  all  fitting  encouragement. 
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Audife  eft  ojjeis  (ntiaiii,  proeedcre  recW 

Qui  mndiia  boo  vnltte— — 

J»r.8«t.ii.Ub.LSS. 

IMITATED. 
All  joa  whs  tUnk  the  city  ne'er  can  IbriTC 
Till  tn-ij  ouekoM-maker'i  fleid  aUve, 
Attend *«p«. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — There  are  very 
many  of  my  acquaintance  followers  of  S<>- 
crates,  with  more  particular  regard  to  that 
part  of  his  philosophy  which  we  amonr 
ourselves  call  his  aomestics;  under  which 
denomination,  or  title,  we  include  all  the 
conjugal  joys  and  sufferings.  We  have  in- 
deed, with  very  great  pleasure,  observed 
the  honour  you  do  the  whole  fraternity  of 
the  hen-pecked  in  placing  that  illustriaus 
man  at  our  head,  and  it  does  in  a  very 
great  measure  baffle  the  raDlery  of  pert 
rogues,  who  have  no_  advantage  above  na, 
but  in  that  they  are  single.  But,  when  yoo 
look  about  into  the  crowd  of  mankind,  yoo 
will  find  the  fair-sex  reigns  with  g^reater 
tyranny  over  lovers  than  husbands.  Ton 
shall  hardly  meet  one  in  a  tiiousand  who  is 
wholly  exempt  firom  their  dominion,  and 
those  that  are  so  are  capable  of  no  taste  of 
life,  and  breathe  and  walk  aboat  the  earth 
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as  inagiuficants.  Bat  I  am  Knng  to  desire 
your  firther  fetvewr  of  our  narmless  bro- 
therhood, and  hope  vou  will  show  in  a  true 
light  the  unmarried  nen-pecked,  as  well  as 
you  have  done  justice  to  us,  who  submit 
to  the  conduct  of  onr  wives.  I  am  very  par- 
ticularly acquainted  with  one  who  is  under 
entire  submission.to  a  kind  girl,  as  he  calls 
her;  and  though  he  knows  I  have  been 
-witness  both  to  the  ill  usage  he  has  receiv- 
ed from  her,  and  his  inability  to  resist  her 
tyranny^  he  still'  pretends  to  make  a  jest 
(K  me  (or  a  little  more  than  ordinary  obse- 
quiousness to  my  spouse.  No  longer  than 
Tuesday  last  he  tock  roe  with  him  to  visit 
his  mistress;  and  having,  it  seems,  been  a 
little  in  disgrace  before,  thought  by  brii^ 
ing  me  with  him  she  would  constnun  her- 
self, and  insensibly  fall  into  general  dis- 
course with  him;  and  so  he  might  break 
the  ice,  and  save  himself  all  the  ordinary 
compunctions  and  mortifications  she  used 
to  make  him  suffer  before  she  would  be  re- 
conciled, after  any  act  of  rebellion  on  his 
part  When  we  came  into  the  room,  we 
-were  received  with  the  utmost  coldness; 
and  when  he  presented  me  as  Mr.  Such-a- 
fxie,  his  very  good  friend,  she  just  had  ]»- 
tience  to  suffer  my  salutation;  but  when  he 
himself,  with  a  very  gay  air,  (tfered  to 
follow  me,  she  gave  him  a  thundering  box 
on  the  ear,  called  him  a  pitiful  poor-spirited 
wretch — how  durst  he  see  her  facer  His 
-wig  and  hat  fell  on  different  parts  of  the 
floor.  She  seized  the  wig  too  soon  for  him 
to  recover  it,  and,  kicking  it  down  stairs, 
threw  herself  into  an  of^xwte  room,  pall- 
ing the  door  after  her  by  force,  that  you 
-would  have  thought  the  hmges  would  have 
given  way.  We  went  down  you  must  think, 
with  no  very  good  countenances;  and,  as 
-we  were  driving  home  together,  he  con- 
fessed to  me,  that  her  anger  was  thus 
highly  rused,  because  he  did  not  think  fit 
to  fight  a  gentleman  who  had  said  she  was 
-what  she  was;  "but,"  says  he,  "a  kind 
letter  or  two,  or  fifty  pieces,  will  put  her  in 
humour  again. "  I  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  part  with  her:  he  answered,  ne  loved 
her  with  all  the  tenderness  imapnable,  and 
she  had  too  many  charms  to  be  abanckmed 
for  a  little  quickjiess  of  spirit.  Thus  does 
this  illegitimate  hen-pecked  overlook  the 
hussy's  oaving  no  re^rd  to  his  very  life 
and  fame,  in  putting  lum  upon  an  infamous 
dispute  about  her  reputation:  yet  has  he 
the  confidence  to  laugh  at  me,  because  I 
obey  my  poor  dear  in  keeping  out  of  harm's 
-way,  and  not  staying  too  fate  from  my  own 
family,  to  pass  through  the  hazards  of  a 
town  full  of  ranters  and  debauchees.  You 
that  are  a  philosopher,  should  urge  in  our 
behalf,  that,  when  we  bear  with  a  froward 
-woman,  onr  patience  is  preserved,  in  con- 
sideration that  a  breach  with  her  might  be 
a  dishonour  to  children  who  are  descended 
from  us,  and  whose  concern  makes  us  tole- 
rate a  thousand  frailties,  for  fear  they 
should  redauad  dishonour  luxm  the  irau>' 
Vol.  n.  31 


cent.  This  and  the  like  circumstances, 
which  carry  with  them  the  most  valuable 
regards  of  human  life,  may  be  mentioned 
for  our  long-suffering;  but  in  the  case  of 
gallants,  they  swallow  ill  usage  from  one  to 
whom  they  have  no  obligation,  but  from 
a  base  passion,  which  it  is  mean  to  indulge, 
and  which  it  would  be  glorious  to  over- 
come. 

•  These  sort  cf  fellows  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  some  have  been  conspicuously 
such,  without  shame;  nay,  they  have  car- 
ried on  the  jest  in  the  very  article  of  death, 
and,  to  thecfiminution  of  the  wealth  and  hap- 
piness of  their  families,  in  bar  of  those  ho- 
nourably near  to  them,  have  left  immense 
wealth  to  their  jtaramours.  What  is  this 
but  being  a  cully  in  the  grave!  Sure  this 
is  being  hen-peCked  with  a  vengeance! 
But,  without  dwelling  upon  these  less  fre- 
quent instances  of  eminent  cullyism,  what 
is  there  so  common  as  to  hear  a  fellow 
curse  his  fate  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  a 
pasaon  to  a  jilt,  and  quote  a  half  line  out 
of  a  miscelluiy  poem  to  prove  his  weak- 
ness is  natural  ?  If  they  will  go  on  thus,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it;  but  then  let  them 
not  pretend  to  be  free  all  this  while,  and 
laugh  at  us  poor  married  patients. 

'1  have  known  one  wench  in  this  town 
cany  a  haughty  dominion  over  her  lovers 
so  well,  that  she  has  at  the  same  time  been 
kept  by  a  sea-captain  in  the  Straits,  a  mer- 
chant m  the  city,  a  country  gentleman  in 
Hampshire,  and  had  all  her  correspon- 
dences managed  by  one  whom  she  kept  for 
her  own  uses.  This  happy  man  (as  the 
phrase  is)  used  to  write  very  punctually, 
every  post,  letters  for  the  mistress  to  tran- 
scribe. He  would  sit  in  his  night-gown 
and  slippers,  and  be  as  grave  giving  an  ac- 
count, <my  changing  names,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  those  idle  reports  they  had  heard 
of  such  a  scoundrel  as  one  ot  the  other 
lovers  was;  and  how  could  he  think  she 
could  condescend  so  low,  after  such  a  fine 
gentleman  as  each  of  them?  For  the  same 
epistle  said  the  same  thing  to,  and  of,  every 
one  of  them.  And  so  Mr.  Secretary  and 
his  lady  went  to  bed  with  great  order. 

'To  be  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  hus- 
bands shall  never  make  tne  figure  we  ought 
in  the  imaginations  of  young  men  growing 
up  in  the  world,  except  you  can  bring  it 
about  that  a  man  of  the  town  shall  be  as  in- 
famous a  character  as  a  woman  of  the  town. 
But,  of  all  that  I  have  met  with  in  my 
time,  commend  me  to  Betty  Duall:  she  is 
the  wife  of  a  sailor,  and  the  kept  mistress 
of  a  man  of  quality;  she  dwells  with  the 
latter  during  the  seafaring  of  the  former. 
The  husband  asks  no  questions,  sees  his 
apartments  fiimished  with  riches  not  his, 
when  he  comes  into  port,  and  the  lover  is 
as  joyfiil  as  a  man  arrived  at  his  haven, 
when  the  other  puts  to  sea.  Betty  is  the 
most  eminently  victorious  of  any  of  her 
sex,  and  ought  to  stand  recorded  the  only 
woman  of  the  age  in  which  she  lives,  who 
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has  possessed  at  the  same  time  two  abased, 
and  two  contented—'  T. 
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-^— Cam  i>ro«tr»t«  fopom 
0i(e(  membra  qufet,  et  mem  doe  poaden  Indit. 

rtr. 
Wbile  tinp  oppnMM  the  tir'd  limb*,  the  mimi 
T\»jt  wittiont  welgbt,  lad  wuitaiu  unconfinU 

Though  there  are  many  authors  who 
have  written  on  dreams,  they  have  gene- 
rally considered  them  only  as  revelations  of 
what  has  already  happened  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  or  as  presages  of  what  is  to 
happen  in  future  periods  of  time. 

I  shall  consider  this  subject  in  another 
light,  as  dreams  may  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  great  excellency  of  a  human  soul,  and 
some  intimations  <n  its  independency  on 
matter. 

In  the  first  place,  our  dreams  are  g;t«at 
instances  of  that  activity  which  is  natural 
to  the  human  soul,  and  which  is  not  in  the 
power  of  sleep  to  deaden  or  abate.  When 
the  man  appears  to  be  tired  and  worn  out 
with  the  labours  of  the  day,  this  active  part 
in  his  composition  is  still  busied  and  unwea- 
ried. When  the  organs  of  sense  want  their 
due  repose  and  necessary  reparations,  and 
the  body  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace 
with  that  spiritual  substance  to  which,  it  is 
united,  the  soul  exerts  herself  in  her  seve- 
ral faculties,  and  continues  in  action  mttil 
her  partner  is  again  qualified  to  bear  her 
company.  In  this  case  dreams  look  like 
the  relaxations  and  amusements  of  the  soul, 
when  she  Is  disencumbered  of  her  machine, 
her  sports,  and  recreations,  when  she  has 
laid  her  charge  asleep. 

In  the  second  place,  dreams  are  an  in- 
stance of  that  aplity  and  perfection  which 
is  natural  to  thefacnltieS  of  the  mind,  when 
they  are  disengaged  from  the  body.  The 
soul  is  clogged  and  retarded  in  her  opera- 
tions, when  she  acts  in  conjunction  with  a 
companion  that  is  so  heavy  and  unwieldy 
in  its  motion.  But  in  dreams  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  observe  with  what  a  sprig^tiiness  and 
alacrity  she  exerts  herself.  The  slow  of 
speech  make  unpremeditated  harangues, 
or  converse  readily  in  languE^s  that  they 
are  but  little  acquainted  with.  The  grave 
abound  in  pleasantries,  the  dull  in  repar- 
tees and  points  of  wit.  There  is  not  a  more 
psunfiil  action  of  the  mind  than  invention; 
yet  in  dreams  it  works  with  that  ease  and 
activity  that  we  are  not  sensible  of,  when 
the  faculty  is  employed.  For  instance,  I 
believe  every  one  some  time  or  other, 
dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers,  books, 
or  letters;  in  which  case  the  invention 
prompts  so  readily,  that  the  mind  is  im- 
Ijosed  upon,  and  mistakes  its  own  sugges- 
tions for  the  compositions  of  another. 

I  shall,  under  this  head,' quote  a  passage 
out  of  the  Religio  Medici,*  m  which  the  in- 


*  By  Sir  T.  Brown,  M.  D.  author  of  tbe  curious  book 
n  "  Vulgar  Errors,"  which  appeared  In  folio,  in  1840. 


^ious  author  gives  an  accoont  of  himsdf 
m  his  dreaming  and  his  waking  thoughts. 
'We  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves 
in  our  sleeps,  and  the  slumber  of  the  body 
seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soaL  It 
is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of 
reason;  and  our  waking  conceptions  do  net 
match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps.  At  my 
nativity  my  ascendant  was  the  watery  sign 
of  Scorpius:  I  was  bom  in  the  ]danetary 
hour  of  Saturn,  and  I  think  I  have  a  piece 
of  that  leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no  war 
fiEicetiom,  nor  oisposed  for  the  nrirtb  and 
galliardise  of  company;  yet  in  one  dream  I 
can  compose  a  whole  comedy,  behold  the 
action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and  laugh  my- 
self awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were 
my  memory  as  foithful  as  my  reason  is  then 
frmtfol,  I  would  never  study  but  in  my 
dreams;  and  this  time  also  would  I  choose 
for  my  devotions;  but  our  grosser  memories 
have  then  so  little  hold  of  our  abstracted 
understandings,  that  they  forget  the  story, 
and  can  only  relate  to  om-  awaked  souls  a 
confiised  and  broken  tale  of  that  that  has 
passed.  Thusit  is  observed  that  men  some- 
times, up<»i  the  hour  of  their  departure,  do 
speak  and  reason  above  themselves;  for 
then  the  soul,  beginning  to  be  freed  from 
the  ligaments  of  the  body,  begins  to  reasoo 
like  herself,  and  to  discotjrse  in  a  strain 
above  mortality. ' 

We  may  likewise  observe,  in  the  third 
place,  that  the  passions  affect  the  mind 
with  greater  strength  when  we  are  asleep 
than  when  we  are  awake.  Joy  and  sorrow 
give  us  more  vigorous  sensations  of  pain  or 
pleasure  at  this  time  than  any  other.  De- 
votion likewise,  as  the  excellent  author 
above  mentioned  has  hinted,  is  in  a  veiy 
particular  manner  heightened  and  inflam- 
ed, when  it  rises  in  the  soul  at  a  time  that 
the  body  is  thus  laid  at  rest  Every  man's 
experience  will  inform  him  in  this  matter, 
though  it  is  very  probable  that  this  may 
happen  differently  m  different  constitutions. 
I  shall  (Mmclude  this  head  with  the  two  fol- 
lowing problems,  which  I  shall  leave  to 
the  solation  of  my  reader.  Supposing  a 
man  always  happy  in  his  dreams,  and  mi- 
serable in  his  waking  thoughts,  and  that 
his  life  was  equally  divided  between  them; 
whether  would  he  be  more  happy  or  mise- 
rable? Were  a  man  a  king  in  nis  dreams, 
and  a  beggar  awake,  and  dreamt  as  conse- 
quentially, and  in  as  continued  unbrokea 
schemes,  as  he  thinks  when  awake;  whe- 
ther would  he  be  in  reality  a  king  or  a 
beggar;  or,  rather,  whether  he  would  not 
be  both? 

There  is  another  (drcumstance^  which 
methinks  gives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  tbe 
nature  of  the  soul,  in  reg^oixl  to  what  passes 
in  dreams.  I  mean  that  innumeraUe  mul- 
titude and  variety  of  ideas  which  then  arise 
in  her.  Were  that  active  and  watchful 
being  only  conscious  of  her  own  ejdstence  at 
such  a  time,  what  a  pt^iful  solitude  wodM 
our   hours  of  sleep  be!    Were  the  soul 
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sensible  of  her  being  alone  in  her  sleeinng 
moments,  after  the  same  manner  that  she 
is  sensible  of  it  while  awake,  the  thne 
would  hang  very  heavy  on  her,  as  it  often 
actually  does  when  she  dreams  that  she  is 
in  such  a  solitude. 


-Semperqne  raliaqoi 


Sol*  libi,  nmper  longamineomiuu  videtor 

Ire  viam 

riv.En.JT.466. 


-She  Memi  ftlom 


To  wander  in  her  sleep  through  wajrs  unknown, 
GoMelen  and  dark. — iVyAm. 

But  this  observation  I  only  make  by  the 
way.  What  I  would  here  remark,  is  that 
wonderful  power  in  the  soul,  of  producing 
her  own  company  on  these  occasions.  She 
converses  with  numberless  beings  of  her 
own  creation,  and  is  transported  into  ten 
thousand  scenes  of  her  own  rai»ng.  She  is 
herself  the  theatre,  the  actor,  and  the  be- 
holder. This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  saying 
which  I  am  infinitely  pleased  with,  and 
which  Plutarch  ascnbes  to  Heraclitus, 
that  all  men  whilst  they  are  awake  are  in 
one  common  world;  but  that  each  of  them, 
when  he  is  asleep,  is  in  a  world  of  his  own. 
The  waking  man  is  conversant  in  the  world 
of  nature:  when  he  sleeps  he  retires  to  a 
private  world  that  is  particular  to  himself. 
There  seems  something  in  this  considera- 
tion that  intimates  to  us  natural  grandeur 
and  perfection  in  the  soul,  which  is  rather 
to  be  admired  than  explained. 

I  must  not  omit  that  argument  for  the 
excellency  of  the  soul  which  I  have  seen 
quoted  out  of  TertuUian,  namely,  its  power 
oi  divining  in  dreams.  That  several  such 
divinations  have  been  made,  none  can  ques- 
tion, who  believes  the  holy  writings,  or 
who  has  but  the  least  degree  of  a  common 
historical  faith;  there  being  innumerable 
inst<uices  of  this  nature  in  several  authors 
both  ancient  and  modem,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane. Whether  such  dark  presage,  such 
visions  of  the  night,  proceed  from  any  la- 
tent power  in  the  soul,  during  this  her  state 
of  abstraction,  or  from  any  communication 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  or  from  any  ope- 
ration of  subordinate  spirits,  has  been  a 
great  dispute  among  the  learned;  the  mat- 
ter of  fact  is,  I  think,  incontestible,  and  has 
been  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  greatest 
writers,  who  have  been  never  suspected 
either  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  soul  in  these 
instances  is  entirely  loose  and  unfettered 
from  the  body;  it  is  sufficient  if  she  b  not 
80  far  sunk  and  immersed  in  matter,  nor 
entangled  and  perplexed  in  her  operations 
with  such  motions  of  blood  and  spirits,  as 
when  she  actuates  the  machine  in  its  wak- 
ing hours.  The  corporeal  union  is  slack- 
ened enough  to  give  the  mind  more  play. 
The  soul  seems  gathered  within  herself, 
and  recovers  that  spring  which  is  broke 
and  weakened,  when  she  operates  more  in 
«»ncert  with  the  body. 

The  speculations  I  have  here  made,  if 
they  are  not  arguments,  they  are  at  least 


strong  intimations,  not  only  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  human  soul,  but  of  its  inde- 
]}endence  on  the  body;  and,  if  they  do  not 
prove,  do  at  least  confirm  these  two  great 
points,  which  are  established  by  many 
other  reasons  that  are  altogether  unan 
swerable.  O. 
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dnantl  emptat  parro.    Qoanti  erfto?  oeto  assibna, 
Eben  I  Hir.  Sat.  iii.  Lib.  2. 156. 

Vfhkt  doth  It  con  1  Nctt  nmch  npoo  my  word, 
How  much  pr«y  7  Why,  Two  pence.  Two  pence  I  O 
Lord  I — C>0«cA. 

I  FiWD,  by  several  letters  which  I  re 
ceive  daily,  that  many  of  my  readers- would 
be  better  pleased  to  pay  three  half-pence 
for  mypaper  than  two  pence.  The  inge- 
nious T.  W.  tells  me  that  1  have  deprived 
him  of  the  best  part  of  his  breakfast;  for 
that,  since  the  rise  of  my  paper,  he  is 
forced  every  morning  to  dnnk  his  dish  of 
coffee  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of  the 
Spectator,  that  used  to  be  better  than  lace 
to  it.  Eugenius  informs  me,  very  obliging- 
ly, that  he  never  thought  he  should  nave 
disliked  any  passage  in  my  paper,  but  that 
of  late  there  have  been  two  words  in  eveiy 
one  of  them  which  he  could  heartily  wish 
left  out,  viz.  '  Price  Two  Pence. '  I  nave  a 
letter  from  a  soap-boiler,  who  condoles 
with  me  very  affectionately  upon  the  ne- 
cesaty  we  both  lie  under  ca  setting  a  high 
price  on  our  commodities  since  the  late  tax 
has  been  laid  upon  them,  and  desiring  me, 
when  I  write  next  on  that  subject,  to  speak 
a  word  or  two  upon  the  present  duties  on 
Castile  soap.  But  there  is  none  of  these  my 
correspondents,  who  writes  with  a  greater 
turn  01  good  sense,  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, than  the  generous  Philomedes,  who 
advises  me  to  value  every  Spectator  at  mx- 
pence,  and  promises  that  he  himself  will 
engage  for  above  a  hundred  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  shall  take  it  in  at  that  price. 

Letters  from  the  female  world  are  likewise 
come  to  me,  in  great  quantities,  upon  the 
same  occauon;  and,  as  I  naturally  bear  a 
great  deference  to  this  part  of  our  species, 
I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  those  who  aj>- 
prove  my  conduct  in  this  particular  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  who  con- 
demn it  A  large  family  of  daughters  have 
drawn  me  up  a  very  handsome  remon- 
strance, in  which  they  set  forth  that  their 
father  having  refused  to  take  in  the  Spec- 
tator, ance  the  additional  price  was  set  upon 
it,  they  offered  him  unanimously  to  bate 
him  the  article  of  bread  and  butter  in  the 
tea-table  account,  provided  the  Spectator 
might  be  served  up  to  them  every  morning 
as  usual.  Upon  this  the  old  gentleman, 
being  pleasea.  it  seems,  with  their  desire 
of  improving  themselves,  has  granted  them 
the  continuance  both  of  the  Spectatoi  and 
their  bread  and  butter,  having  given  parti- 
cular orders  that  the  tea-table  shall  be  set 
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forth  every  morning  with  iti  cnstomary 
bill  of  fere,  and  vithont  any  manner  of  de- 
fidcation.  I  thought  myself  obliged  to 
mention  this  particular,  as  it  does  honour 
to  this  worthy  gentleman;  and  if  the  young 
lady  Lztitia,  who  sent  me  Uiis  account, 
will  acquit  me  with  his  name,  I  will  in- 
sert it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers,  if  he 
desires  it 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  find  out  any  ex- 
pedient that  might  alleviate  the  expense 
which  this  my  paper  brings  to  any  of  my 
readers;  and  in  order  to  it,  must  propose 
two  points  to  thdr  conaderation.  First, 
that  if  they  retrench  any  of  the  smallest 
particular  in  their  ordinary  expense,  it  will 
easily  make  up  the  half-penny  a  day  which 
we  have  now  under  consideration.  Let  a 
lady  sacrifice  but  a  nngle  riband  to  her 
morning  studies,  and  it  will  be  sufiBcient: 
let  a  family  bum  but  a  candle  a  night  leas 
than  their  osoal  number,  and  they  may 
take  in  the  Spectator  witlKiat  detriment  to 
their  private  affairs. 

In  the  next  place,  if  my  readers  will  not 
go  to  the  price  of  buying  my  papers  by  re- 
tail, let  them  have  patience,  and  they  may 
buy  them  in  the  lump  without  the  burden 
of  a  tax  upon  them.  My  speculations, 
when  they  are  sold  angle,  like  cherries 
upon  the  stick,  are  delights  for  the  rich  and 
wealthy:  after  some  time  they  come  to 
market  in  greater  quantities,  and  are  every 
ordinary  man's  money.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
they  have  a  certain  flavour  at  their  first 
appearance,  from  several  accidental  cii^ 
cumstances  of  time,  place,  and  person, 
which  they  may  lose  if^  they  arc  not  taken 
early;  but,  in  this  case,  every  reader  is  to 
consider,  whether  it  is  not  better  for  him  to 
be  half  a  year  behind-hand  with  the  fash- 
ionable and  polite  part  of  the  world,  than 
to  str^  himself  beyond  his  circumstances. 
My  bookseller  has  now  about  ten  thousand 
of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  which  he 
is  ready  to  publish,  having  already  dis- 
posed of  as  large  an  edition  both  c^  the  first 
and  second  vdumes.  As  he  is  a  person 
whose  head  is  very  well  turned  to  his  busi- 
ness, he  thinks  they  would  be  a  very  pn^r 
present  to  be  made  to  persons  at  christen- 
mgs,  marriages,  visiting  days,  and  the  like 
joyfhl  solemnities,  as  several  other  books 
are  frequentiy  given  at  funerals.  He  has 
printed  them  m  such  a  littie  poitable 
volume,  that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged 
together  upon  a  single  plate;  and  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  a  salver  oC  Spectators  would  be 
as  acceptable  an  entertunment  to  tite  la- 
dies as  a  salver  of  sweet«me^a. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  egir 
gram  lately  sent  to  the  writer  of  the  Spec- 
tator, after  having  returned  my  thanks  to 
the  ingenious  author  of  it 

•Sir, — ^Having  heard  the  following  epi- 
gram very  mncti  commended,  I  wonder 
that  it  has  not  yet  had  a  place  in  anv  of 
your  piqiers;  I  think  the  sufiFrage  of  our 


I  poet  laureat  should  not  be  over-looked. 
which  shows  the  (pinion  he  entertains  of 
your  paper,  whether  the  notion  he  pro- 
ceeds upon  be  true  or  Mae,  I  make  bold 
to  convey  it  to  you,  not  knowing  if  it  has 
yet  come  to  yoor  hands. ' 

(Mr  THE  BPMOTATOJt. 

BT  MR.  TATE. 

AHuiqiie  et  idem 

Nianrii Ar.Cum.  Bbs.  It. 

Tou  liM  uiotba  mod  the  ums. 

Wbeo  firat  Um  Tatlet  to  *  mine  wu  ton'd. 
Great  Britain  for  ber  censor's  silence  moara*d ; 
Robb'd  of  bis  sprigfatly  beams,  atie  wept  ilis  niflit. 
Till  the  Bpectaior  rose  and  blax'd  as  bright. 
Bo  Uie  tru  man  the  sun's  first  settin(  viewd. 
And  sigh'd  till  carelinc  day  bis  joys  leneWd. 

Tet,  doubtAil  bow  uat  aeoood  sua  lo  ntaie, 
Wbetbai  a  brifht  successor,  or  the  same. 
So  we ;  but  bow  ttam  tbis  suspense  are  fteed. 
Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  Judgment  read, 

Tis  the  same  sun,  and  does  himself  stMeeed.    O. 
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B«fvf f iir«»  luym  ritptt  'Qitiarcio.  AeMT.J 

The  mighty  Ibrce  of  ocean's  troubled  flood. 

♦Sir,— 'Upon  reading  your  essay  con- 
cerning the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination, 
I  find  among  the  three  sources  of  those 
pleasures  which  you  have  discovered,  that 
greatness  is  one.  This  has  suggested  to  me 
the  reason  why,  of  all  objects  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  there  is  none  which  affects  my 
imagination  so  much  as  the  sea,  or  ocean.  I 
cannot  see  the  heaving  of  this  prodigious 
bulk  of  waters,  even  m  a  calm,  without  a 
very  pleasing  astonishment;  but  when  it  is 
worked  up  in  a  tempest,  so  that  the  hori- 
zon on  every  side  is  nothing  but  foaming 
biUows  and  floating  mountains,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  agreeable  horror  that 
rises  from  such  a  prospect  A  troubled 
ocean,  to  a  man  who  siuk  upon  it,  is,  I 
think,  the  biggest  object  that  he  can  see  ia 
motion,  and  consequenUy  gives  his  im^- 
nation  one  of  the  highest  kinds  of  pleasure 
that  can  arise  from  greatness.  I  must  con- 
fess it  is  impossible  for  me  to  survey  this 
world  of  fluid  matter  without  thinking  od 
the  hand  that  first  poured  it  out,  and  made 
a  proper  channel  for  its  reception.  Such  an 
object  naturally  raises  in  my  thoughts  the 
idea  of  an  Almighty  Being,  and  convinces 
me  of  his  existence  as  much  as  a  meta- 
physical demonstration.  The  imagination 
prompts  the  understanding,  and,  by  the 
p^atness  c£  the  sensible  object,  produces 
m  it  the  idea  of  a  being  who  is  ndther  cir- 
cumscribed by  time  nor  space. 

'As  I  have  made  several  vovagesupon 
the  sea,  I  have  often  been  tossed  in  Morms, 
and  on  that  occasicm  have  frequently  re- 
flected on  the  descriptions  of  them  in  an- 
cient poets.  I  remember  Longinus  highly 
recommends  one  in  Homer,  because  the 
poet  has  not  amused  himself  with  little 
tancies  upon  the  occasion,  as  authors  of  an 
inferior  gsenins,  whom  he  mentions,  bad 
done,  but  Decause  he  has  gathered  together 
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those  circmnstances  which  are  the  most 
apt  to  terrify  the  imagination,  and  which 
really  happoi  in  the  ra^ne  cS  a  tempest 
It  is  for  tne  same  reason  thatil  prefer  the 
following  description  of  a  ship  in  a  stortP) 
which  the  psalmist  has  made,  before  any 
other  I  have  ever  met  with.  "  They  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business 
in  great  waters;  these  see  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.  For  he 
commandeth  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind, 
which  lifteth  up  the  waters  thereof.  They 
mount  up  to  tne  heaven,  they  go  down 
again  to  the  depths,  thdr  soul  is  melted 
because  of  trouble.  They  reel  to  and  fro, 
aad  st£^ger  Hlce  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at 
ihdr  wit  s  end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the 
Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them 
cat  of  their  distresses.  He  maketh  the 
storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof 
are  stilL  Then  they  are  glad,  because  they 
be  quiet,  so  he  bnngeth  them  unto  their 
desired  haven."* 

'  By  the  way;  how  much  more  comfort- 
able, as  well  as  rational,  is  this  system  of 
the  psalmist,  than  the  pagan  sctieme  in 
Virgil  and  other  poets,  where  one  deity  is 
represented  as  raising  a  storm,  and  another 
as  laying  it!  Were  we  only  to  consider  the 
sublime  in  this  piece  of  poetry,  what  can 
be  nobler  than  the  idea  it  gives  us  of  the 
Supreme  Being  thus  raising  a  tumult  amon? 
flie  elements,  and  recovering  them  out  of 
their  confusion;  thus  troubling  and  becalm- 
ing nature? 

'  Great  painters  do  not  only  give  us  land- 
scapes of  Burdens,  groves,  and  meadows, 
but  very  mten  employ  their  pencils  upon 
sea-pieces.  I  could  wish  you  would  follow 
their  example.  If  this  small  sketch  may 
deserve  a  place  among  your  works,  I  shaU 
accompany  it  with  a  divine  ode  made  by  a 
gentleman  upon  the  conclusion  of  his  travels. 


Wbilft,  in  the  eoofldenee  ofpn^or 
Mj  Mul  took  boU  on  tbee. 

vn. 

"  For  tbonfb  in  dreadAil  wbirto  m  bong 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  elow  to  bear. 

Nor  Impotent  to  eaT*. 

vnt 

"  The  Monn  wae  laid,  the  windi  ntlr'4, 

Obedient  to  tby  will; 
The  aea  that  roar'd  at  thy  oommand. 

At  tby  wimmand  was  niU. 

IX. 
"  In  mldat  of  dan^n,  ftan,  and  death, 

Tbjr  (OodnoH  111  adore. 
And  praiea  thee  for  tby  nwrciei  paat. 

And  humldy  hope  ft>r  more. 

X. 

"  Xy  lift,  if  thou  pnaerr'at  my  liib, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be; 
And  death,  if  deatb  mnst  be  my  doom, 

Sball  Join  my  soul  to  tbee." 


I. 
"  How  are  tby  aerrants  bleat,  O  Loidt 

How  sore  is  their  deftnoe ! 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  (aide, 

Theic  help  Omnipotence. 

n. 

■<  In  lbf«l(n  lealma  and  lands  nmota, 

Buppoftedby  thy  care. 
Through  burning  climes  t  paas'd  aahtat. 

And  brealh'd  Gi'tainted  air. 

in. 

"  Tby  mercy  sweeten'd  e\ery  soil, 

Msde  eT*ry  region  please ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd. 

And  smooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  seaat 

IV. 

"  TUak,  O  my  soul,  devoatly  think. 

How,  with  aflKghted  ayes, 
Hkmi  law'st  the  wide  extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  riss  I 

V. 
"Omfhslon  dwelt  in  trTj  Ihee, 

And  fear  in  ev'ry  heart ; 
TChen  warn  on  waves,  and  gnllh  in  galft 

O'ercaaw  the  pilot*s  art. 

VL 
"  Tet  then  (h>m  all  my  grielh,  O  Lord, 
Thy  mercy  set  me  free, 

*Fl.c«iLS3,««*r. 
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Domos  et  placens  nxor.— Ar.  Od.  xi  v.  Lib.  3. 31. 
Tbj  house  and  pleasing  wift.— OMeJt. 

I  HAVE  very  long  entertidned  an  ambi- 
tion to  make  the  word  wife  the  most  ^ree- 
able  aiid  delightfol  name  in  nature.  Ifit  be 
not  so  in  itself  all  the  wiser  part  of  man- 
kind, frwn  the  beginning  of  the  worid  to 
this  day,  has  consented  in  an  error.    But 
our  imhappiness  in  England  has  been,  that 
a  few  loose  tnen  of  genius  for  pleasure, 
have  turned  it  all  to  the  ^tification  dl  un- 
govemed  desires,  in  despite  of  good  sense, 
form,  and  order;  when  m  tmth,  any  satis- 
faction beyond  the  boundaries  of  reason  it 
but  a  step  towards  madness  and  foUy.     But 
is  the  sense  of  joy  and  accomplishment  of 
derire  no  way  to  he  indulged  or  attained  i 
And  have  we  appetites  given  us  not  to  be 
at  all  ^tified  ?  Yes,  certainly.    Marriage 
is  an  institution  calculated  for  a  constant 
scene  of  deUght,  as  much  as  our  being  is 
capable  o£ .  Two  persons,  who  have  chosen 
^ch  other  out  of  all  the  species,  with  de- 
sign to  be  each  other's  mutual  comfort  and 
entertainment,  have  in  that  acticm  bound 
themselves  to  be  good-humoured,  affable, 
(Uscreet,  forgiving,  patient,  and  joyAiI,  witit 
respect  to  each  other's  frailties  and  perfec- 
tions, to  the  end  of  their  Uvea.    The  wiser 
of  the  two  (and  it  always  happens  one  of 
them  is  such)  will,  for  her  or  his  own  sake, 
keep  things  irom  outrage  with  the  utmost 
sanctity.   When  this  umon  is  thus  preserv- 
ed, (as  I  have  often  stud)  the  most  indif- 
ferent drcnmstance   administers  delight; 
their  condition  is  an  endless  source  of  new 
gratifications.    The  married  man  can  say, 
'  If  I  am  unacceptable  to  all  the  world  be- 
side, there  is  one  whom  I^tirdy  love^ 
that  will  receive  me  with  joy  aid  transport, 
and  think  herself  obliged  to  double  her 
kindness  and  caresses  ofme  from  the  gloom 
with  which  She  sees  me  overcast.    Inced 
not  dissemble  the  sorrow  of  my  heart  to  be 
agreeable  there;  that  very  sonow  qnickeos 
MraKcdoD.* 
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This  passion  towards  each  other,  when 
once  well  fixed,  enters  into  the  very  consti- 
tution, and  the  kindness  flows  as  easily  and 
silently  as  the  blood  in  the  veins.  When 
this  affection  is  enjoyed  in  the  sublime  de- 
gree, unskilful  eyes  see  nothing  of  it;  but 
when  it  is  subject  to  be  changed,  and  has 
an  allay  in  it  that  may  make  it  end  in  dis- 
taste, it  is  apt  to  break  into  rage,  or  over- 
flow into  fondness,  before  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Uxander  and  Viramira  are  amorous  and 
young,  have  been  married  these  two  years; 
yet  do  they  so  much  distinguish  each  other 
in  company,  that  in  your  conversation  with 
the  dear  things,  you  are  still  put  to  a  sort 
of  cross-purposes.  Whenever  you  address 
yourself  m  ordinary  discourse  to  Viramira, 
she  turns  her  head  another  way,  and  the 
finswer  is  made  to  the  dear  Uxander.  If 
you  tell  a  merry  tale,  the  application  is 
still  directed  to  her  dear;  and  when  she 
should  commend  you,  she  says  to  him,  as  if 
he  had  spoke  it,  'That  is,  my  dear,  so 
pretty.*— This  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I 
have  somewhere  read  in  the  admired  me- 
moirs of  the  famous  Cervantes;  where, 
while  honest  Sancho  Panca  is  putting  some 
necessary  humble  question  concerning  Ro- 
zinante,  his  supper,  or  his  lodging,  the 
knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance  is  ever 
improving  the  harmless  lowly  hints  of  his 
'squire  to  the  poetical  conceit,  rapture,  and 
flight,  in  contemplation  of  the  dear  dulcinea 
of  his  affections. 

On  the  other  side,  Dictamnus  and  Moria 
are  ever  squabbling;  and  you  may  observe 
them,  all  the  time  they  are  in  company,  in  a 
state  of  impatience.  As  Uxander  and  Vi- 
ramira wish  you  all  gone,  that  they  may 
be  at  freedom  for  dalliance;  Dictamnus 
and  Moria  wwt  your  absence,  that  they 
may  speak  their  harsh  interpretations  on 
each  other's  words  and  actions,  during  the 
time  you  were  with  them. 

It  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
evils,  attending  this  condition  of  life,  arises 
from  fashion.  Prejudice  in  this  eaae  is 
turned  the  wrong  way;  and,  instead  of  ex- 
pecting more  happiness  than  we  shall  meet 
■with  in  it,  we  are  laughed  into  a  prepos- 
session, that  we  shall  be  (Usappointed  it  we 
hope  for  lasting  satisfactions. 

With  all  persons  who  have  made  good 
sense  the  rule  of  action,  marriage  is  de- 
scribed as  the  state  capable  of  ^e  highest 
human  felicity.  Tully  has  epistles  fiill  of 
affectionate  pleasure,  when  he  writes  to  his 
wife,  or  spet^  of  his  children.  But,  above 
all  the  hrats  of  this  kind  I  have  met  with 
in  writers  of  ancient  date,  I  am  pleased 
with  an  epifl|am  of  Martial,  in  honour  of 
the  beauty  W  his  wife  Cleopatra.  Com- 
mentators say  it  was  written  the  day  after 
his  wedding-night.  When  his  spouse  was 
retired  to  the  bathing-room  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  he,  it  seems,  came  in  upon  her  when 
she  was  just  gcnn^  into  the  water.  To  her 
beauty  and  carnage  on  this  occasion  we 


owe  the  following  epigram,  which  I  showed 
my  friend  Will  Honeycomb  in  French,  who 
has  translated  it  as  follows,  without  under- 
standing the  original.  I  expect  it  will  please 
the  English  better  than  the  Latin  reader. 


'  When  my  bright  oouoct,  now  nor  wife  nor  i 
Afham'd  and  wanton,  of  embrace  afraid. 
Fled  to  the  iticania,  the  Mteania  my  fair  betrajr'd; 
To  my  food  eyea  ahe  all  tranaparent  atood; 
She  Uiiah'd:  I  imil'd  at  the  ali(bt  coTcrinK  flood. 
Thui  through  the  (laaa  tlie  lovely  lily  ilowa; 
Tbiu  tbroufb  the  ambient  gem  abioea  forth  tlie  tone. 
I  aaw  pew  charmfl,  and  plang'd  to  aeiie  my  atoie, 
Kitaea  I  matcb'd— tiK  wavea  prevented  more.' 

My  friend  would  not  allow  that  this  lus- 
cious account  could  be  given  of  a  wife,  and 
therefore  used  the  word  consort;  which,  he 
learnedly  said,  would  serve  for  a  mistress 
as  well,  and  give  a  more  gentlemanly  tunt 
to  the  epigram.  But,  under  favour  of  him 
and  all  other  such  fine  gentlemen,  I  cannot 
be  persuaded  but  that  the  passion  a  bride- 
groom has  for  a  virtuous  young  woman  will, 
by  little  and  little,  grow  into  friendship,  and 
then  it  has  ascended  to  a  higher  pleasure 
than  it  was  in  its  first  fervour.  Withoat 
this  happtos,  he  is  a  very  unfortunate  man 
who  has  entered  into  this  state,  and  left  the 
habitudes  of  life  he  might  have  enjoyed 
with  a  faithful  friend.  But  when  the  wife 
proves  capable  of  filling  serious  as  well  as 
joyous  hours,  she  bringshappiness  unknown 
to  friendship  itself.  Spenser  speaks  of  each 
kind  of  love  with  great  justice,  and  attri- 
butes die  highest  praise  to  friendship;  and 
indeed  there  is  no  disputing  that  jtcini,  but 
by  making  that  friendship  take  its  place 
between  two  married  persons, 

*  Hard  ia  the  doubt,  and  diflleult  to  deem, 
When  all  three  Icinda  of  love  together  meet. 
And  do  diipart  the  heart  with  power  extieme. 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down;  to  wit. 
The  dear  aflbctlon  unto  kindred  aweet. 

Or  raging  fire  oflove  to  womankind. 
Or  zeal  tKfKeiidacombin'd  by  virtuei  meet; 
But,  of  them  all,  the  band  ofvirtnea  mind 
Methinki  the  gentle  heart  ibould  moat  aaanred  bin^ 

*  For  natural  aflbction  soon  doth  ceaae. 
And  quenched  ii  with  Cupids  greater  flame: 
But  fkithnil  fViendahip  doth  tbran  both  anppreai. 
And  them  with  mastering  diedplitie  doth  tame. 
Through  thoughts  aspiring  to  eternal  fhme. 
For  as  the  aoul  doth  rule  toe  earthly  niaia. 
And  all  the  service  of  the  body  fVame; 

Bo  love  of  sou)  doth  love  of  body  para. 
No  less  than  perftct  gold  surmoupta  the 
btaia. 

T. 
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A  ]uit  nverae  of  (brtune  on  blm  waits. 

It  is  common  with  me  to  run  from  book 
to  book  to  exercise  my  mind  with  many 
objects,  and  qualify  mysdf  for  mv  daily  la- 
bours. After  an  hour  spent  in  this  loitering 
way  of  reading,  something  will  remain  to 
be  food  to  the  imagination.  The  writings 
that  please  me  most  on  such  occaaons  are 
stories,  for  the  truth  of  which  there  is  good 
authority.  The  miodaf  man  is  natnrauy  a 
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lover  of  justice.  And  when  we  read  a  story 
wherein  a  criminal  is  overtaken,  in  whom 
there  is  no  quality  which  is  the  object  of 
pity,  the  soul  enjoys  a  certain  revenge  for 
the  offence  done  to  its  nature,  in  the  wicked 
actions  committed  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  history.  This  will  he  better  under- 
stood by  the  reader  from  the  following  nar- 
ration itself  than  from  any  thing  which  I 
can  say  to  introduce  it 

When  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  sup- 
named  The  Bold,  reigned  over  spacious 
dominioDS  now  swallowed  up  by  the  power 
of  France,  he  heaped  many  favours  and 
honours  upon  Claudius  Rhynsault,  a  Ger- 
man, who  had  served  him  in  his  wars  against 
the  insults  of  his  neighbours.  A  great  part 
of  Zealand  was  at  that  time  in  subjection 
to  that  dukedom.  The  prince  himself  was 
a  person  of  dngular  humanity  and  justice. 
Rhynsault,  with  no  other  real  quality  than 
coim^e,  had  dissimulation  enough  to  pass 
upon  his  generous  and  unsuspicious  master 
for  a  person  of  blunt  honesty  and  fidelity, 
without  anv  vice  that  could  bias  him  from 
the  execution  of  justice.  His  highness,  pre- 
possessed to  his  advantage,  upon  the  de- 
cease of  the  governor  of  his  chief  town  of 
Zealand,  gave  Rhynsault  that  command. 
He  was  not  lone  seated  in  that  government 
before  he  cast  nis  eyes  upon  Sapphira,  a 
woman  of  exquisite  beauty,  the  wife  of 
Paul  Danvelt,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the 
city  imder  his  protection  and  government. 
Rhynsault  was  a  man  of  a  warm  constitu- 
tion, and  violent  inclination  to  women,  and 
not  unskilled  in  the  soft  arts  which  win 
their  favourr  He  knew  what  it  was  to  enjoy 
the  satisfactions  which  are  reaped  from  the 
possession  of  beauty,  but  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  decencies,  honours,  and  de- 
licacies, that  attend  the  passion  towards 
them  in  elegant  minds.  However,  he  had 
«o  much  of  the  world,  that  he  had  a  great 
share  of  the  language  which  usually  pre- 
vails upon  the  weaker  part  of  that  sexj  and 
he  could  with  his  tongue  utter  a  passion 
with  which  his  heart  was  wholly  untouched. 
He  was  one  of  those  brutal  minds  which 
can  be  gratified  with  the  violation  of  inno- 
cence and  beauty,  without  the  least  pity, 
passion,  or  love,  t6  that  with  which  they 
are  so  much  delighted.  Ingratitude  is  a 
vice  inseparable  to  a  lustfiil  roan;  and  the 
possession  of  a  woman  by  him,  who  has  no 
thought  but  allaying  a  passion  painful  to 
Umwlf,  is  necessarily  followed  by  distaste 
and  aversion.  Rhynsault,  being  resolved  to 
accomplish  his  will  on  the  wife  of  Danvelt, 
left  no  arts  untried  to  get  into  a  familiarity 
at  her  bouse;  but  she  knew  his  character 
and  disposition  too  well,  not  to  shun  all 
occasions  that  might  ensnare  her  into  his 
conversation.  The  governor,  despairing  of 
success  by  ordinary  means,  apprehended 
and  impnaoned  her  husband,  under  pre- 
tence of  an  information,  that  he  was  guilty 
of  a  correspondence  with  the  enemies  Of  the 
duke  to  betray  the  town  into  their  posses- 


sion. This  design  had  its  desired  effect; 
and  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Danvelt,  the 
day  before  that  which  was  appointed  for 
his  execution,  presented  herselt  in  the  hall 
of  the  governor's  house;  and,  as  he  passed 
through  the  apartmen^  threw  herself  at 
his  feet,  and,  holding  his  knees,  beseeched 
his  mercy.  Rhynsault  beheld  her  with  a 
dissembled  satisfaction;  and,  assuming  an 
air  of  thought  and  authority,  he  bid  her 
arise,  and  told  her  she  must  follow  him  to 
his  closet;  and,  asking  her  whether  she 
knew  the  hand  of  the  letter  he  pulled  out 
of  his  pocket,  went  from  her,  leaving  this 
admonition  aloud:  '  If  yott  will  save  your 
hu^and,  you  must  ^ve  me  an  account  ot 
all  you  know  without  prevarication:  for 
eveiy  body  is  satisfied  he  was  too  fond  of 
you  to  be  able  to  hide  from  you  the  names 
of  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  or  any  other 
particulars  whatsoever."  He  went  to  his 
closet,  and  soon  after  the  lady  was  sent  for 
to  an  audience.  The  servant  knew  his  dis- 
tance when  matters  of  state  were  to  be 
debated;  and  the  governor,  laying  aside  the 
air  with  which  he  had  appeared  in  public, 
began  to  be  the  supplicant,  to  rally  an  af- 
fliction, which  it  was  in  her  power  easily  to 
remove,  and  relieve  an  innocent  man  from 
his  imprisonment  She  easily  i)erceived 
his  intention;  and  bathed  in  tears,  began  to 
deprecate  so  wicked  a  desi^.  Lust,  like 
ambition,  takes  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
and  body  into  its  service  and  subjection. 
Her  becoming  tears,  her  honest  anguish, 
the  wrinpng  of  her  hands,  and  the  many 
changes  of  her  posture  and  figure  in  the 
vehemence  of  speaking,  were  but  so  many 
attitudes  in  which  he  Deheld  her  beauty, 
and  farther  incentives  of  his  detires.  All 
humanity  was  lost  in  that  one  api>etite,  and 
he  signified  to  her  in  so  many  plain  terms, 
that  he  was  unhappy  till  he  had  possessed 
her,  and  nothing  less  should  be  the  price 
of  her  husband's  life,  and  she  must,  before 
the  following  no<xi,  pronounce  the  death, 
or  enlargement,  of  IJanvelt  After  this  no- 
tification, when  he  saw  Sapphira  enough 
again  distracted,  to  make  the  subject  of 
their  discourse  to  common  eyes  appear  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was,  he  called  servants 
to  conduct  her  to  the  gate.  Loaded  with 
insupportable  affliction,  she  immediately 
repairs  to  her  husband ;  and,  having  signified 
to  liis  gaolers  that  she  had  a  proposal  to 
make  to  her  husband  from  the  governor, 
she  was  left  alone  with  him,  revealed  to 
him  all  that  had  passed,  and  represented 
the  endless  conflict  she  was  in  between  love 
to  his  person,  and  fidelit}'  to  his  bed.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  sharp  affliction  this 
honest  pair  was  in  upon  such  an  incident, 
in  lives  not  used  to  any  but  ordinary  occur- 
rences. The  man  was  bridled  by  shame 
from  speaking  what  his  fear  prompted, 
upon  so  near  an  approach  of  death;  but  let 
fall  words  that  ngnified  to  her,  he  should 
not  thmk  her  poUuted,  though  she  had  not 
yet  confessed  to  him  that  the  governor  had 
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violated  her  penon,  tince  he  knew  her 
will  had  no  part  in  the  action.  She  parted 
from  him  with  this  oblique  permission  to 
save  a  life  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to 
resini  for  the  safety  of  his  honour. 

The  next  morning  the  unhappy  Sa6phira 
attended  the  governor,  and  being  led  into  a 
remote  apartment,  submitted  to  his  desires. 
Rhynsault  commended  her  charms,  claimed 
a  familiarity  after  what  had  passed  between 
them,  and  with  an  air  of  gayety,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  gallant,  bid  her  return,  and  take 
her  husband  out  of  prison: '  but,'  continued 
he,  '  my  fair  one  must  not  be  offended  that 
I  have  taken  care  he  should  not  be  an  inter- 
ruption to  our  future  assignations.'  These 
last  words  foreboded  what  she  found  when 
she  came  to  the  gaol — ^her  husband  exe- 
cuted by  the  order  of  Rhynsault! 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  woman,  who 
■was  full  of  tears  and  lamentaticns  during 
the  whole  course  of  her  afAictions,  uttered 
neither  sigh  nor  complaint,  but  stood  fixed 
with  grief  at  this  consummation  of  her  mis- 
fortunes. She  betook  herself  to  her  abode; 
and,  after  having  in  solitude  pwd  her  de- 
votions to  him  who  is  the  avenger  of  inno- 
cence, she  repaired  privately  to  court  Her 
person,  and  a  certain  g^ndeur  of  sorrow, 
negligent  of  forms,  gained  her  passage  into 
the  presence  of  the  duke  her  sovereign. 
As  soon  as  she  came  into  the  presence,  she 
broke  forth  into  the  following  words:  '  Be- 
hold, O  mighty  Charles,  a  wretch  weary 
of  life,  though  it  has  always  been  spent 
with  innocence  and  virtue.  It  is  not  in  your 
power  to  redress  my  injuries,  but  it  is  to 
avenge  them.  And  if  the  protection  of  the 
distressed,  and  the  punishment  of  oppres- 
Bors,  is  a  task  worthy  of  a  prince,  I  bring 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  ample  matter  for 
doing  honour  to  his  own  great  name,  and 
wiping  infamy  off  from  mine.' 

When  she  had  spoke  this,  she  delivered 
the  duke  a  paper  reciting  her  Story.  He 
read  it  with  all  the  emotions  that  indigna- 
tion and  pity  could  raise  in  a  prince  jealous 
of  his  honour  in  the  behaviour  of  his  officers, 
and  prosperity  of  his  subjects. 

Upon  an  appointed  day,  Rhynsault  was 
sent  for  to  court,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a 
few  of  the  council,  confronted  by  Sapphira. 
The  prince  asking,  'Do  you  know  that 
lady?'  Rhynsault,  as  soon  as  he  could  re- 
cover his  surprise,  told  the  duke  he  would 
marry  her,  if  his  highness  would  please  to 
think  that  a  reparation.  The  duke  seemed 
contented  with  this  answer,  and  stood  by 
during  the  immediate  solemnization  of  the 
ceremony.  At  the  conclusion  of  it  he  told 
Rhynsault,  'Thus  far  you  have  done  as 
constrained  by  my_  authority:  I  shall  not  be 
satisfied  of  your  kind  usage  to  her,  without 
you  sign  a  nft  of  your  whole  estate  to  her 
after  your  decease.'  To  the  performance 
of  this  also  the  duke  was  a  witness.  When 
these  two  acts  were  executed,  the  duke 
turned  to  the  lady,  and  told  her,  •  It  now 
remains  fw  me  to  put  you  tn  quiet  posses- 


sion of  what  yotrr  husband  has  so  boanti. 
fully  bestow«l  on  you;'  and  ordered  the 
immediate  execution  of  Rhynsault         T 
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Qaieqnid  est  boni  morii  levitau  extlBfoiair. 
Levit/  of  behaviour  i*  the  bane  of  all  that  ia  good 
and  Tirtuoiu. 

•Tunbridge,  Sept  18. 

'  Dear  Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  a  young 
woman  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  andl  do 
assure  you  a  maid  of  unspotted  reputation, 
founded  upon  a  very  careful  carriage  in  all 
my  looks,  words,  and  actions.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  own  to  you,  that  it  is  with  much 
constraint  to  flesh  and  blood  that  my  be- 
haviour is  so  strictly  irreproachable;  for  I 
am  naturally  addicted  to  mirth,  to  gayety, 
to  a  free  air,  to  motion,  and  gadding.  Now, 
what  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and 
is  some  discouragement  in  the  pursuit  of 
virtue,  is,  that  the  young  women  who  run 
into  greater  freedoms  with  the  men  are 
more  taken  notice  of  than  I  am.  The  men 
are  such  unthinking  sots,  that  they  do  not 
prefer  her  who  restnuns  all  her  passions 
and  aflections,  and  keeps  much  within  ti^e 
bounds  of  what  is  lawful,  to  her  who  goes  to 
the  utmost  ver^  of  innocence  and  parieys 
at  the  very  brink  of  vice,  whether  she  shall 
be  a  wife  or  a  mistress.  But  I  must  appeal 
to  your  spectatorial  wisdom,  who,  I  find, 
have  passed  very  much  of  your  time  in  the 
study  of  woman,  whether  this  is  not  a  most 
unreasonahlejproceeding.  I  have  read  some- 
where that  Hobbes  of  Malmesbnry  asserts 
that  continent  persons  have  more  of  what 
they  contain  than  those  who  give  a  loose  to 
their  desires.  According  to  this  rule,  let 
there  be  equal  age,  equal  wit,  and  equal 
good-humour,  in  the  woman  c^  prudence, 
and  her  of  Uberty;  what  stores  has  he  to 
expect  who  takes  the  former?  What  refuse 
must  he  be  contented  with  who  chooses  the 
latter?  Wdl,  but  I  sat  down  to  write  to  yon 
to  vent  my  indignation  against  several  pert 
creatures  who  are  addre^ed  to  and  conrted 
in  this  place,  while  poor  I,  and  two  or  three 
like  me,  are  whdly  unregarded. 

'  Eveiy  one  of  these  afiect  gtuning  the 
hearts  of  your  sex.  This  is  generally  at- 
teraptted  by  a  particular  manner  of  carry- 
ing themselves  with  familiarity.  Glycera 
has  a  dancing  walk,  and  keeps  time  in  her 
ordinary  gait  Chloe,  her  sister,  who  is  un- 
willing to  interrupt  her  conquests,  comes 
into  the  room  before  her  with  a  famiKar  ran. 
Dulcissa  takes  advantage  of  the  approach 
of  the  winter,  and  ha*  introdnceo  a  very 
pretty  shiver;  cloring  up  her  shoulders, 
and  shrinking  as  she  moves.  AU  that  are 
in  this  mode  carry  their  fans  between  both 
hands  before  them.  Dulcissa  hersdf,  who 
is  author  of  this  air,  adds  the  pretty  ran  to 
it:  and  has  also,  when  she  ism  very  good 
humour,  a  taking  familiarity  in  tfarowiiw 
hersdf  btto  the  lowest  seat  in  the  rocn^  «M 
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letting  her  hooped  petticoats  fall  with  a 
Incky  decency  about  her.  I  know  she  pnu:- 
tises  this  way  of  sitting  down  in  her  cnam- 
ber;  and  indeed  she  does  it  as  well  as  yoa 
may  have  seen  an  actress  fall  down  dead  in 
a  tragedy.  Not  the  least  indecency  in  her 
posture.  If  you  have  observed  what  pretty 
carcasses  arecarriedoff  at  the  end  of  a  verse 
at  the  theatre,  it  will  give  voa  a  notion  how 
Dulcissa  plumps  into  a  cnair.  Here  is  a 
little  country  gtrl  that  is  very  cunning,  that 
makes  her  use  of  being  young  and  unbred, 
and  outdoes  the  ensnarers,  who  are  alnK>st 
twice  her  age.  The  air  that  she  takes  is  to 
come  into  company  after  a  walk,  and  is 
very  successfiilly  out  of  breath  upon  occa- 
non.  Her  mother  is  in  the  secret,  and  calls 
her  romp,  and  then  looks  round  to  see  what 
young  men  stare  at  her. 

'  It  would  take  up  more  than  can  come 
into  one  of  your  papers,  to  enumerate  all 
the  particular  airs  of  the  younger  company 
in  this  place.  But  I  cannot  omit  Dulceorella, 
whose  manner  is  the  most  indolent  imagin* 
able,  but  still  as  watchful  of  conquest  as  the 
busiest  virgin  among  us.  She  has  a  peculiar 
art  of  staring  at  a  young  fellow,  till  she  sees 
she  has  got  him,  and  mflamed  him  by  so 
much  observation.  When  she  sees  she  has 
him,  and  he  begins  to  toss  his  head  upon  it, 
she  is  immediately  short-sighted,  and  la- 
bours to  observe  what  he  is  at  a  distance, 
with  her  eyes  half  shut.  Thus  the  captive 
that  thought  her  first  struck,  is  to  make 
very  near  approaches,  or  be  wholly  disre- 
garded. This  artifice  has  done  more  execu- 
tion than  all  the  ogling  of  the  rest  of  the 
women  here,  with  the  utmost  variety  of 
half  glances,  attentive  heedlessnesses,  cnild- 
ish  inadvertencies,  haughty  contempts,  or 
artificial  oversights.  After  I  have  ssdd  thus 
much  of  ladies  among  us  who  fight  thus 
regularly,  I  am  to  complain  to  you  of  a  set 
of  nimiliar  romps,  who  have  broken  through 
all  common  rules,  and  have  thought  of  a 
very  effectual  wav  of  showing  more  charms 
than  all  of  us.  Theie,  Mr.  Spectator,  are 
the  swingers.  You  are  to  know  these  care- 
less pretty  creatures  are  very  innocents 
again;  and  it  is  to  be  no  matter  what  they 
do  for  it  is  all  harmless  freedom.  They  get 
on  ropes,  as  you  must  have  seen  the  chil- 
dren, and  are  swung  by  thrar  men  viatants. 
The  jest  is,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  can  name 
the  colour  of  Mrs.  Such-a-one*s  stockings; 
and  she  tells  him  he  is  a  lying  thief,  so  he 
Is,  and  full  of  ropery;  and  she  will  lay  a 
wager,  and  her  sister  shall  tell  the  truth  if 
he  says  right,  and  he  cannot  tell  what  colour 
her  ^rters  are  of.  In  this  diveraon  there 
are  very  many  pretty  shrieks,  not  so  much 
for  fear  of  falling,  as  that  thtir  petticoats 
should  untie;  for  there  is  a  great  care  had 
to  avoid  improprieties;  and  the  lover  who 
swings  the  lady  is  to  tie  her  clothes  very 
dose  together  with  his  hatband,  before  she 
admits  him  to  throw  np  her  heels. 

♦Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  except  you  can 
note  these  wastmnesses  fai  their  oegnuunes, 
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and  bring  us  sober  girls  into  observation, 
there  is  no  help  for  it;  we  must  swim  with 
the  tide;  the  coquettes  are  too  powerful  a 
party  fior  us.  To  look  into  the  merit  of  a 
regular  and  well  behaved  woman  is  a  slow 
thmg.  A  loose  triTial  song  gains  the  affec- 
tions, when  a  wise  homily  is  not  attended 
to.  There  is  no  other  way  but  to  make  war 
upon  them,  or  we  must  go  over  to  them. 
As  for  my  part,  I  will  show  all  the  world  it 
is  not  for  want  of  charms  that  I  stand  so 
long  unasked;  and  if  you  do  not  take  mea- 
mires  for  the  immediate  redress  cf  us  rigids, 
as  the  fdlows  c^  us,  I  can  move  with  a 
speaking  mien,  can  look  significantiy,  can 
lisp,  can  trip,  can  1^,  can  start,  can  blush, 
can  rage,  can  weep,  if  I  must  do  it,  and  can 
be  frighted  as  agreeably  as  any  she  in  Eng- 
land. All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to 
Toar  spectatorial  consideration,  with  all 
humilinr,  by  yonr  moat  humble  servant, 
T.  'MATILDA  MOHAIR.' 
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Oommend  not,  tin  a  man  ii  thoroocMy  known: 
A  raacal  praia'd,  joa  make  bia  ftnlla  your  own. 

It  is  no  unpleasant  matter  of  speculation 
to  conrider  the  recommendatory  episdes 
that  pass  round  this  town  fix>m  hand  to 
hand,  and  the  abuse  people  put  upon  one 
(mother  in  that  kind.  It  is  indeed  come  to 
that  pass,  that,  instead  cf  being  the  testi- 
mony of  merit  in  the  person  recommended, 
the  true  reading  of  a  letter  of  this  sort  is, 
<  The  bearer  hereof  is  so  uneasy  to  me,  that 
it  will  be  an  act  of  charity  in  you  to  take 
him  off  my  hands;  whether  yoo  prefer  him 
or  not,  it  is  all  one;  for  I  have  no  manner  of 
kindness  for  him,  or  obligatiaa  to  him  or 
his;  and  do  what  you  please  as  to  that '  As 
neriigent  as  men  are  in  this  respect,  a  pcnnt 
of  honour  is  concerned  in  it;  and  there  is 
nothing  a  man  should  be  more  ashamed  of, 
than  passing  a  worthless  creature  into  the 
service  or  interests  of  a  man  who  has  never 
injured  yoo.  The  women  indeed  are  a  litde 
too  keen  in  their  resentments  to  trespass 
often  this  way:  but  yon  shall  sometimes 
know,  tiiat  the  mistress,  and  the  maid  shall 
quarrel,  and  give  each  other  rery  free  lai»» 
guage,  and  at  last  the  lady  shall  be  pacified 
to  turn  her  out  of  doors,  and  give  her  a  very 
good  word  to  any  body  else.  Hence  it  is 
that  you  see,  in  a  year  and  a  half's  time, 
the  same  face  a  domestic  in  all  parts  of  the 
town.  Oood-breeding  and  good-nature  lead 
people  in  a  great  meeaare  to  this  iniusticei 
when  suitors  of  no  consideration  will  have 
confidence  enough  to  press  upon  their  su- 
periors those  in  power  are  teiraer  of  speak- 
mg  the  exceptions  they  have  against  them, 
and  are  mortgaged  into  promises  out  or 
didr  inpatieiice  of  importniiity.    la  this 
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latter  case,  it  would  be  a  veiy  uaeiiil  in- 
quiry  to  know  the  history  of  recommenda- 
tions. There  are,  you  must  know,  certain 
abettors  of  this  way  of  toi-ment,  who  make 
it  a  profesnon  to  manage  the  affairs  of  can- 
didates. These  gentlemen  let  out  their  im- 
Sudence  to  their  clients,  and  sup^y  any 
efective  recommendation,  by  informing 
how  such  and  such  a  man  is  to  be  attacked. 
They  will  tell  you,  Ret  the  least  scrap  from 
Mr.  Such-a-one,  and  leave  the  rest  to  them. 
When  one  of  these  undertakers  has  your 
business  in  hand,  you  may  be  sick,  absent 
in  town  or  country,  and  the  patron  shall  be 
wonied,  or  vou  prevaiL  I  remember  to 
have  beien  shown  a  gentleman  some  years 
ago,  wtko  punished  a  whole  people  for  their 
£M;ility  in  giving  their  credentials.  This 
person  had  belonged  to  a  regiment  which 
did  duty  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  by  the 
mortality  of  the  place,  happened  to  be 
commanding  officer  in  the  colony.  He  op- 
pressed his  subjects  with  great  frankness, 
till  he  became  sensible  that  he  was  heartily 
hated  by  every  man  under  his  command! 
When  he  had  carried  his  point  to  be  thus 
detestable,  in  a  pretended  fit  of  dishumour, 
and  feigned  uneasiness  of  living  where  he 
found  he  was  so  universally  unacceptable, 
he  communicated  to  the  chief  inhabitants  a 
deagn  he  had  to  return  for  Ejigland,  pro- 
vided they  would  give  him  ample  testi- 
monials en  their  approbation.  The  planters 
came  into  it  to  a  man,  and  in  proportion  to 
his  deserving  the  quite  contrary,  the  words 
justice,  generoMty,  and  courage,  were  in- 
serted in  his  commission,  not  omitting  the 
general  good  liking  of  people  of  all  condi- 
tions in  the  colony.  The  gentleman  returns 
for  England,  and  within  a  few  months  after 
came  back  to  them  their  governor,  on  the 
strength  of  their  own  testimonials. 

Such  a  rebuke  as  this  cannot  indeed  hap- 
pen to  easy  recommenders,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  fix>m  one  hand  to  another; 
but  how  would  a  man  bear  to  have  it  said 
to  him,  '  The  person  I  took  into  con£klence 
on  the  credit  you  gave  him,  has  proved 
false,  unjust,  and  has  not  answered  any  way 
the  character  you  gave  me  of  him?' 

I  cannot  but  conceive  very  good  hopes  of 
that  rake  Jack  Toper  of  the  Temple,  for 
an  honest  scrupulousness  in  this  {xnnt  A 
friend  of  his  meeting  with  a  sei-vant  that 
had  formerly  lived  mth  Jack,  and  having 
a  mind  to  take  him,  sent  to  him  to  know 
what  faults  the  fellow  had,  since  he  could 
not  please  such  a  careless  fellow  as  he  was. 
His  answer  was  as  follows: 

«  Sir, — ^Thomas,  that  lived  with  me,  was 
turned  away  because  he  was  too  good  for 
me.  You  know  I  live  in  taverns:  he  is  an 
orderlv  sober  rascal,  and  thinks  much  to 
sleep  in  an  entry  until  two  in  the  morning. 
He  told  me  one  day,  when  he  was  dressing 
me,  that  he  wondered  I  was  not  dead  befbre 
now,  unce  I  went  to  dinner  in  the  evening, 
and  went  to  supper  at  two  in  the  morning. 


We  were  coming  down  Essex-street  one 
night  a  little  flustered,  and  I  was  giving 
him  the  word  to  alarm  the  watch;  he  had 
the  impudence  to  tell  me  it  was  against  the 
law.  Vou  that  are  married,  and  live  one 
day  after  another  the  same  wav,  and  so  on 
the  whole  week,  I  dare  say  will  like  him, 
and  he  will  be  glad  to  have'  his  meat  in  due 
season.  The  fellow  is  certainly  very  honesL 
My  service  to  your  lady.     Yours,  J.  T.' 

Now  this  was  very  fair  dealing.  Jack 
knew  very  well,  that  though  the  love  of 
order  made  a  man  very  awkward  in  his 
equipage,  it  was  a  valuable  quality  among 
the  queer  people  who  live  by  rule;  and  haa 
too  much  good-sense  and  good-nature  to  let 
the  fellow  starve,  because  he  was  not  fit  to 
attend  his  vivacities. 

I  shall  end  this  discourse  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  Horace  to  Clan^us 
Nero.  You  will  see  in  that  letter  a  slow- 
ness to  ask  a  favour,  a  strong  reason  for 
being  unable  to  deny  his  good  word  any 
longer,  and  that  it  is  a  service  to  the  person 
to  whom  he  recommends,  to  comply  with 
what  is  asked:  all  which  are  necessary  cir- 
cumstances, both  ill  justice  and  good-breed- 
ing, if  a  man  would  ask  so  as  to  have  reason 
tn  complain  of  a  denial;  and  indeed  a  roan 
should  not  in  strictness  ask  otherwise.  In 
hopes  the  authority  of  Horace,  who  per- 
fectly understood  how  to  live  with  great 
men,  may  have  a  good  effect  towards 
amending  this  facility  in  people  of  condi- 
tion, and  the  confidence  of  those  who  a.j>\Ay 
to  them  without  merit,  I  have  translated 
the  epistle. 

•  To  Claudiui  JVero. 

'  SiB,^-Septimus,  who  waits  upon  yoa 
with  this,  is  veiy  well  acquainted  with  the 
place  you  are  pleased  to  allow  me  in  your 
friendship.  For  when  he  beseeches  me  to 
recommend  him  to  your  notice  in  sucJi  a 
manner  as  to  be  received  by  you,  who  aie 
delicate  in  the  choice  of  jour  friends  and 
domestics,  he  knows  our  mtimacy,  and  un- 
derstands my  abilitv  to  serve  him  better 
than  I  do  myself.  I  have  defended  myself 
against  his  ambiticm  to  be  yours,  as  lon^as 
Ipossibly  could;  but  fearing  the  imputatian 
ot  hiding  my  power  in  you  out  of  mean  and 
selfish  considerations,  I  am  at  last  prevailed 
upon  to  give  you  this  trouble.  Thus,  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  a  greater  fault,  I 
have  put  on  this  confidence.  If  you  can 
forgive  this  transgression  of  modesty  in  be- 
half of  a  friend,  receive  this  gentleman  into 
your  interests  and  frioidship,  and  take  it 
from  me  that  he  is  an  honest  and  a  brave 
man.'  T. 

No.  494.]    Friday,  Se/itember  26,  1712. 

^frftudlnem  landire,  unan  rem  naxiiM  dctrauH- 
lem,  qaorum  eat  tudem  philofophomm  ?         Ctun. 

Wliit  kind  of  pkiloM^y  ii  it  to  extol  ■mlmtiitf. 
tiM  most  deteitable  Udnf  in  natnn  } 

About  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fiuhion  ia 
England   for  every  one  that   would  b* 
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Aought  relig^s  to  throw  as  much  sanctity 
as  posedble  into  his  face,  and  in  particular  to 
abstain  from  all  appearances  of  mirth  and 
pleasantry,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the 
marks  of  a  carnal  mind.  The  saint  was  of 
a  sorrowful  countenance,  and  Renerallv 
eaten  up  with  spleen  and  mdancholy.  A 
gentleman,  who  was  lately  a  great  oma'- 
ment*  to  the  learned  world,  has  diverted 
me  more  than  once  with  an  account  of  the 
reception  which  he  met  with  fix)m  a  very 
famous  independent  minister,  who  was  head 
of  a  coUegef  in  those  times.  This  gentle- 
man was  then  a  young  adventurer  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  just  fitted  out  for 
the  university  with  a  good  cargo  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  His  friends  were  resolved  that 
he  should  try  his  fortune  at  an  election 
which  was  drawing  near  in  the  college,  of 
which  the  independent  minister  whom  I 
have  before  mentioned  was  governor.  The 
jottth,  according  to  custom,  waited  on  him 
m  order  to  be  examined.  He  was  received 
at  the  door  by  a  servant  who  was  one  of 
that  gloomy  generation  that  were  then  in 
fashion.  He  conducted  him  with  great  si- 
lence and  seriousness,  to  a  long  gallery, 
which  was  darkened  at  noon-day,  and  had 
only  a  single  candle  burning  in  it  After  a 
abort  stay  in  tiiis  melancbcjy  apartment, 
he  was  led  into  a  chamber  hung  with  black, 
where  he  entertained  himself  for  some  time 
by  the  glimmering  of  a  taper,  until  at 
length  the  head  of  the  college  came  out  to 
him  from  an  inner  room,  with  half  a  dozen 
nig^t-caps  upon  his  head,  and  religious 
horror  in  his  countenance.  The  young  man 
trembled:  but  his  fears  increased,  when  in- 
stead of  being  asked  what  progress  he  had 
mad^  in  learning,  he  wasexammed  how  he 
abounded  in  grace.  His  Latin  and  Greek 
stood  him  in  little  stead;  he  was  to  give  an 
account  only  of  the  state  of  his  soiU;  whe- 
ther he  was  of  the  number  of  the  elect ;  what 
was  the  occasion  of  the  conversion,  upon 
what  day  of  the  month,  and  hour  of  the 
day  it  happened;  how  it  was  carried  on, 

*  The  gentleman  ■llnded  to  waa  Anthonjr  Benley, 
Esq.  son  of  Sir  Robert  Benley,  of  ihe  Grange,  in  Bamp- 
Bhire.  He  was  the  iatimate  friend  of  the  most  eonaider- 
able  witi  of  the  time,  and  is  believed  to  haw  been  an 
ami^e  contributor  to  the  TatUr.  Dr.  Garth  entertained 
ao  high  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  dedicated  his  DU- 
pnueiy  to  him  "  in  terms  which  must  lead  the  reader 
-to  form  a  very  exalted  idea  of  hia  virtues  and  accom. 
pliabmenta."    Mr.  Benleydied  in  Aagust.  1711. 

t  This  was  Dr.  Thomaa  Goodwin,  8.  T  P.  P^dent 
«r  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  assembly 
of  divioea  that  sat  at  Westminster.  Wood  styles  him 
and  Dr.  Owen  "  the  two  Allasaes  and  Patriarchs  of  in- 
dependenejr."  In  the  character  ]A«fixcd  to  his  works, 
be  is  described  as  a  man  "  moeh  addicted  to  retirement 
and  deep  contemplation ;  that  be  bad  been  ranch  ex- 
ercised in  tlie  controversies  agitated  in  the  age  in  which 
be  lived,  and  had  a  deep  insight  into  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  covenant  of  grace."  He  attended  Cromwell, 
kis  fHend  and  patron,  upon  his  death-bed,  and  was  very 
confident  he  would  not  die,  from  a  suppoiied  revelation 
communicated  to  him  in  prayer,  bat  a  few  minates  be- 
fore his  death.  Wlien  lie  fonnd  himself  mistaken,  in  a 
anbaequent  address  to  God.  he  exclaimed,  "  Thou  hast 
deceived  us,  and  we  were  deceived.**  He  died  in  Feb, 
MTS,  in  tba  eifbtieth  year  of  U*  a(e.— See  Granger 
ToLii* 


and  when  completed.  The  whole  examinai- 
tion  was  summed  up  with  one  short  ques- 
tion, namely,  whether  he  was  prepared  for 
death?  The  boy,  who  had  been  bred  up  by 
honest  parents,  was  frighted  out  of^  his 
wits  at  the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding, 
and  by  the  last  dreadful  interrogatoir;  so 
that,  upon  maldng  his  escape  out  of  this 
house  of  mourning,  he  could  never  be 
brought  a  second  time,  to  the  examination, 
as  not  being  able  to  go  through  the  terrors 
of  it 

Notwithstanding  this  general  form  and 
outside  of  religion  is  pretty  well  worn  out 
amcmg  us,  there  are  many  persons  who,  by 
a  natural  uncheerfulness  of  heart,  mist^en 
notions  of  pietv,  or  weakness  of  understand- 
ing, love  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable  way 
of  life,  and  give  up  themselves  a  prey  to 
grief  and  melancholy.  Superstitious  fears 
and  groundless  scruples  cut  them  off  from 
the  pleasures  of  conversation,  and  all  those 
social  entertainments,  which  are  not  only 
innocent,  but  laudable:  as  if  mirth  was 
made  for  reprtibates,  and  cheerfulness  <^ 
heart  denied  those  who  are  the  only  persona 
that  have  a  proper  title  to  it 

Sombrius  is  one  of  these  sons  of  sorrow. 
He  thinks  himself  obliged  in  duty  to  be  sad 
and  disconsolate.  He  loc^s  on  a  sudden  fit 
of  laughter  as  a  breach  of  his  baptismal 
vow.  An  innocent  jest  startles  him  like 
blasphemy.  Tell  him  of  one  who  is  ad- 
vanced to  a  title  of  honour,  he  lifts  up  his 
hands  and  eyest  describe  a  public  ceremo- 
ny, he  shakes  his  head;  show  him  a  gay 
equipage,  he  blesses  himself.  All  the  little 
ornaments  of  life  ar^  pomps  and  vanities. 
Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit  profane.  He  is 
scandalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and 
at  childhood  for  being  playfiiL  He  sits  at 
a  christening,  or  marriage-feast,  as  at  a  ft|- 
neral;  sighs  at  the  convulsion  of  a  merry 
story,  and  grows  devout  when  the  rest  of 
the  company  g^w  pleasant  After  allt 
Sombrius  is  a  religious  roan,  and  would 
have  behaved  himself  very  properly,  had 
he  lived  when  Christianity  was  under  a  ge- 
neral persecution. 

I  would  by  no  means  presume  to  tax  such 
characters  with  hypocrisy,  as  is  done  too 
frequently;  that  bemg  a  vice  which  I  tiiink 
none  but  He  who  knows  the  secrets  of 
men's  hearts  should  pretend  to  discover  in 
another,  where  the  proofs  of  it  do  not 
amount  to  a  demonstration.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  there  are  many  excellent  persons 
who  are  weighed  down  by  this  habitnal 
sorrow  of  heart,  they  rather  deserve  our 
compasdon  than  our  reproaches.  I  think, 
however,  they  would  ao  well  to  consider 
whether  such  a  behaviour  does  not  deter 
men  from  a  religious  life,  by  representing 
it  as  an  unsociable  state,  that  extinguishes 
all  joy  and  gladness,  darkens  the  face  dC  na- 
ture, and  destroys  the  relish  of  being  itself. 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  shown  how 
great  a  tendency  there  is  to  cheerfiilness  in 
religion,  and  how  such  a  frame  of  nund  it 
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not  onlv  the  most  lovely,  but  the  most  com- 
mendaole  in  a  virtuou*  penon.  In  short, 
those  who  represent  relinon  hi  so  unami- 
able  a  light,  are  like  the  spies  sent  by 
Moses  to  make  a  discorery  <»  the  Land  of 
Promise,  when  by  their  reports  they  dis- 
couraged the  people  from  entering  ui»n  it 
Those  who  show  us  the  joy,  the  cheerfhl- 
ness,  the  good  humour,  that  naturally 
spring  up  in  this  happy  state,  are  like  the 
spies  oringing  along  with  them  the  dusters 
<n  ^pes,  and  delicious  fruits,  that  might 
invite  their  companions  into  the  pleasant 
country  which  produced  them. 

An  eminent  pagan  writer*  has  made  a 
discourse  to  show  that  the  atheist,  who  de- 
nies  a  God,  does  him  less  dishonour  than 
the  man  who  owns  his  being;  but  at  the 
same  time  believes  him  to  be  cruel,  hard 
to  please,  and  terrible  to  human  nature. 
'  For  my  own  part,'  says  he,  •  I  would  ra- 
ther it  should  oe  said  of  me,  that  there 
was  never  any  such  man  as  Plutarch,  than 
that  Plutarch  was  ill-natured,  capricious, 
or  inhuman.' 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  creatures  by 
the  faculty  of  laughter.  He  has  a  heart 
capable  of  mirth,  and  naturally  disposed  to 
it  It  is  not  the  business  of  virtue  to  extir- 
pate the  affections  of  the  mind,  but  to  regu- 
late them.  It  may  moderate  and  restrain, 
but  was  not  designed  to  banish  gladness 
from  the  heart  of  man.  Religion  contracts 
the  circle  of  our  pleasures,  bat  leaves  it 
wide  enough  for  her  votaries  to  expatiate 
in.  The  contemplation  of  the  divine  Being, 
and  the  exercise  of  virtue,  are  in  their  own 
nature,  so  far  from  excluding  all  gladness 
of  heart,  that  they  are  perpetually  sources 
of  it  In  a  word,  the  true  spnrit  of  religion 
cheers,  as  well  as  composes,  the  soul;  it 
banishes  indeed  all  levity  of  behaviour,  all 
vicious  and  dissolute  mirth;  but  in  exchange 
fills  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  serenity, 
uninterrupted  cheerfulness,  «nd  an  habi- 
tual inclination  to  please  others,  as  well  as 
to  be  pleased  in  itself.  O. 


Na  495.]    Saturday,  Sefaember  ST,  IMS, 

Dnrit  ntikiz  tmn  bipemibm 
Nijpa  feraci  fVondiB  in  Alcido, 
rtt  damna,  per  caedea,  ab  Ipsa 
Dudt  opea  animumilue  ferro. 

Btr.Oi.iy.  lib.*. St. 

Wu  an  oak  on  aone  cold  mooiitain'a  knw. 

At  tJ'tf  wound  Uiejr  iprout  and  grow : 
The  aie  and  iword  new  vigoar  give, 
And  by  tbeir  mini  ihey  tm\n.—J%an. 

As  1  am  one  who,  by  my  profession,  am 
obliged  to  look  into  allVmds  of  men,  there 
are  none  whom  I  contider  with  so  much 
pleasure,  as  those  who  have  any  thing  new 
or  extraordinary  in  their  characters  or 
ways  of  living.  For  this  reason  I  have  often 
amused  myself  with  speculations  on  the 


*Plut.  tbfi  Aiiritofuxx,    piut  Opera,  torn.  i. 
tlL9M.lLBt«pb.U1S,Umo. 


race  of  peo|de  called  Jews,  many  of  whom 
I  have  met  with  in  most  of  the  considerable 
towns  which  I  have  passed  through  in  the 
course  of  my  travels.  They  are,  indeed,  so 
disseminated  through  all  the  trading  parts 
of  the  world,  that  they  are  become  the  in- 
struments by  which  the  most  distant  nations 
converse  with  one  another,  and  by  which 
mankind  are  knit  together  in  a  general  coiw 
respcmdence.  They  are  like  the  pws  and 
nails  in  a^reat  buildmg,  which,  thoagh  they 
are  but  htde  valued  in  themselves,  are  ai>- 
scdntely  necessary  to  keep  the  whole  frame 
together. 

That  I  may  not  fall  mto  any  comnMa 
beaten  tradks  of  cdjservation,  I  snail  cona- 
der  this  people  in  three  views:  First,  with 
regard  to  their  number;  secondly,  th«r 
dispersion;  and  thirdly  their  adherence  to 
their  reUpon:  and  anerwards"  endeavxmr 
to  Avayr  first,  what  natural  reasons,  and 
secondly,  what  providential  reasons,  may 
be  asiigned  for  these  three  remarkable 
particuars. 

The  Jews  are  looked  upon  by  many  to  be 
as  numerous  at  present,  as  they  were  for- 
merly in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

This  is  wonderfbl,  considering  the  dread- 
fiil  slaughter  made  of  them  under  some  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  which  historians 
describe  by  th«  death  of  many  hundred 
thousands  m  a  war;  and  the  irniuraerable 
massacres  and  perxcutions  they  have  un- 
dergone in  Turkey,  as  well  as  in  all  Chris 
tian  nations  of  the  worid.  The  lablrins,  to 
express  the  great  havoc  which  has  been 
sometimes  made  of  them,  tell  us,  after  their 
usual  manner  of  hyperbde,  that  there  were 
such  torrents  of  holy  blood  shed,  as  carried 
rocks  of  a  hundred  yards  in  circumfierence 
above  three  miles  into  the  sea. 

Their  dispersion  is  the  second  remark- 
able particular  in  tlds  people.  They  swarm 
over  all  the  East,  and  are  settled  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  Cluna.  They  are  spread 
through  most  of  the  nations  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  many  families  of  them  are 
established  in  the  West  Indies:  not  to  men- 
tion whole  nations  bordering  on  Prester^ 
John's  country,  and  some  discovered  in  the 
inner  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  give  any 
credit  to  their  own  writers. 

Their  firm  adherence  to  their  religion  is 
no  less  remarkable  than  their  numbers  and 
dispersion,  especially  conadering  it  as  per- 
secuted or  contemned  over  the  face  of  the 
whde  earth.  This  is  likewise  the  more 
remarkable,  if  we  consder  the  freoueirt 
apostacies  of  this  people,  when  they  lived 
imder  their  kings  in  the  land  of  promise, 
and  within  aght  cf  the  temple. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examine  what 
may  be  the  natural  reasons  of  these  three 
particulars  which  we  find  in  the  Jews,  and 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  re- 
ligion or  people,  I  can,  in  the  first  place, 
attribute  tneir  numbers  to  nothing  but  their 
C(Histant  employment,  their  aDstinenoe) 
thdr  exemption  from  wars,  and,  above  all. 
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their  frequent  marriages;  for  they  look  on 
cdibacy  as  an  accursed  state,  and  generally 
are  married  before  twenty,  as  hoping  the 
Messiah  may  descend  from  then. 

The  dispersioD  of  the  Jews  into  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  is  the  second  remark- 
able particular  of  that  people,  though  not 
so  haird  to  be  accountea  for.  They  were 
always  in  rebellions  and  tumults  while  they 
had  the  temple  and  holy  city  in  view,  for  ■ 
•which  reason  they  have  often  been  driven 
out  of  their  old  habitations  in  the  land  of 
promise.  They  have  as  often  been  banish- 
ed out  of  most  other  places  where  they 
have  settled,  which  must  very  much  dis- 
perse and  scatter  a  peojde,  and  oblige  them 
to  seek  a  livelihood  where  they  can  find  it. 
Besides,  the  whole  p>eople  is  now  a  race  of 
such  merchants  as  are  wanderers  by  pro- 
fesdon,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  in  most, 
if  not  all  places,  incapable  of  either  lands 
or  offices,  that  might  engage  them  to  make 
any  part  of  the  world  their  home. 

This  dispersion  would  probably  have  lost 
their  religion,  had  it  not  been  secured  by 
the  stren^h  of  its  constitution:  for  thejr  are 
to  live  alt  in  a  body,  and  generally  within 
the  same  enclosure;  to  marry  among  them- 
selves, and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are  not 
killed  or  prepared  their  own  way.  This 
shuts  them  out  from  all  table  coDversation, 
and  the  most  agreeable  intercourses  of  life; 
and,  by  consequence,  excludes  them  from 
the  most  probable  means  of  conversion. 

If,  in  tne  last  place,  we  consider  what 

S evidential  reasons  may  be  asdened  for 
ese  three  particular^  we  shall  find  that 
their  numb«^  dispersion,  and  adherence 
to  their  religion,  have  fiimisbed  every  age, 
and  every  nation  of  the  world,  with  the 
strongest  arguments  for  the  Christiail  fiuth, 
not  only  as  these  very  particulars  are  fore- 
told of  them_,  but  as  they  themselves  are 
the  depositaries  of  these,  and  all  the  other 
prophecies,  which  tend  to  thar  own  con- 
liision.  Their  number  furnishes  us  with 
a  sufficient  cloud  of  witnesses  that  attest 
the  truth  of  the  old  Bible.  Their  <£sper- 
aon  spreads  these  witnesses  through  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  adherence  to  their 
religion  makes  their  testimony  unquestion- 
able. Had  the  whole  body  of  tne  Jews 
been  converted  to  Christiamty,  we  should 
certainly  have  thought  all  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  relate  to  the 
coming  and  history  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
forged  by  Chrisduis,  and  have  looked  upon 
them  with  the  prophecies  of  the  Sybils,  as 
made  many  years  after  the  events  they  pre' 
tended  to  toretell.  0. 


Na  496.]    Monday,  September  29,  1712. 

Gnimm  piriter  ntl  bia  dacoit  ant  etiam  ampliai, 
Auod  nia  atai  maffii  ad  hoc  atenda  idonea  eat. 

nfwl.  atMt  Act.  L  Bo.  1. 
Tbnr  ion  ODxht  to  have  Aand  la  tbeaa  tUaga,  ba- 
Sanaa  yootb  la  beat  raltad  to  tte  aojoyioeat  «f  ttaeaL 

*  Mk.  Spectator, — ^Those  ancients  who 
vere  the  moat  accurate  in  their  remarks 


on  the  genius  and  temper  of  manMnd,  1 
considenng  the  various  bent  and  scope  < 
our  actions  throughout  the  progress  of  life, 
have  with  great  exactness  allotted  inclina- 
tions and  objects  of  desire  particular  to 
every  stage,  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  our  conversation  and  fortune, 
through  the  several  periods  of  it  Hence 
they  were  disposed  eaaly  to  excuse  those 
excesses  which  might  posably  arise  from 
a  too  eager  pursuit  of  the  affections  more 
immediately  proper  to  each  state.  They 
indulged  the  levity  of  childhood  with  ten- 
derness, overiooked  the  gayety  of  youUi 
with  good-nature,  tempered  the  forward 
ambition  and  impatience  of  ripened  man- 
hood with  discretion,  and  kinaly  imputed 
the  tenacious  avarice  of  old  men  to  their 
want  of  relish  for  any  other  enjoyment, 
Such  allowances  as  these  were  no  less  ad- 
vantageous to  common  sodiety  than  obliging 
to  puticular  persons;  for,  by  muntaining 
a  decency  and  regularity  in  the  course  df 
life,  they  supported  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  which  then  suffers  the  greatest  vio- 
lence when  the  order  of  things  is  inverted; 
and  in  nothing  is  it  more  remarkably  viU- 
fied  and  ridiculous,  than  when  feebleness 
preposterously  attempts  to  adorn  itself 
with  that  outward  pomp  and  lustre,  which 
serve  only  to  set  off  tne  bloom  of  youth 
with  better  advantage.  I  was  insenably 
carried  into  reflections  of  this  nature,  by- 
just  now  meeting  Paulino  (who  is  in  his 
climacteric)  bedecked  with  the  utmost 
splendour  of  dress  and  equipage,  andjgiving 
an  unbounded  loose  to  all  manner  of^plea- 
sure,  whilst  his  only  son  is  debarred  all 
innocent  diversion,  and  may  be  seen  fre- 
quently solacing  himself  in  the  Mall  with 
no  other  attendance  than  one  antiquated 
servant  of  his  father's  for  a  companion  and 
director. 

'  It  is  a  monstrous  want  of  reflection,  that 
a  man  cannot  consider,  that  when  he  can- 
not resign  the  pleasures  of  life  in  his  decay 
of  appetite  and  inclination  to  them,  his  son 
must  have  a  much  uneaaer  task  to  resist 
the  impetuosity  of  growing  desires.  The 
skill  therefore  should  roethinks  be,  to  let  a 
son  want  no  lawfiil  diversion,  in  proportiwi 
to  his  future  fortune,  and  the  figure  he  is 
to  make  in  the  worid.  The  first  step  to- 
wards virtue  that  I  have  observed,  in  yaung 
men  of  condition  that  have  run  into  ex- 
cesses, has  been  that  they  had  a  regard  to 
their  quality  and  reputation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  vices.  Narrowness  in  their 
circumstances  has  made  many  youths,  to 
supply  themselves  as  debauchees,  com- 
mence cheats  and  rascals.  The  father  who 
allows  his  son  to  the  utmost  ability  avoids 
this  latter,  evil,  which  as  to  the  world  is 
much  greater  than  the  former.  But  the 
contrary  practice  has  prevailed  so  much 
among  some  men,  that  I  have  known  them 
deny  them  what  was  merely  necessary  for 
education  suitable  to  their  quality.  Poor 
young  Antonio  is  a  lamentable  iastance  of 
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ai  condQct  in  this  kind.  The  youne  m«n 
did  not  want  natural  talents;  but  the  nither 
of  him  was  a  coxcomb,  who  affected  being 
a  fine  gentleman  so  unmercifully,  that  he 
could  not  endure  in  his  sight,  or  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  one,  who  was  his  s<mi, 
growing  into  manhood,  and  thrusting  him 
out  of  the  gay  world.  I  have  often  thought 
the  father  took  a  secret  pleasure  in  reflect- 
ing that,  when  that  fine  house  and  seat 
came  into  the  next  hands,  it  would  revive 
his  memory,  as  a  person  who  knew  how  to 
enjoy  them,  from  observation  of  the  rusti- 
city and  ignorance  of  his  successor.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  wat  a  man  may,  if  he  will,  let  his 
heart  close  to  the  having  no  regard  to  any 
thing  but  his  dear  self,  even  with  exclusion 
of  his  very  children.  I  recommend  this 
subject  to  your  consideration,  and  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  T.  B.' 

« London,  Sept  26,  1712. 

•  Mr.  Spkctator, — I  am  just  come  from 
Tunbridge,  and  have  sintie  my  return  read 
Mrs.  Matilda  Mohair's  letter  to  you.    She 

Sretends  to  make  a  mighty  story  about  the 
iversions  of  swinging  in  that  place.  What 
was  done  was  only  among  relations;  and  no 
man  swung  any  woman  who  was  not  second 
cousin  at  farthest  She  is  pleased  to  say, 
care  was  taken  that  the  gallants  tied  the 
ladies'  lees  before  they  were  wafted  into 
the  air.  Since  she  is  so  spiteful,  I  will  tell 
you  the  plain  truth. — There  was  no  such 
nicety  observed,  since  we  were  all,  as  I 
Just  now  told  you,  near  relations;  but  Mrs. 
Mohsdr  herself  has  been  swung  there,  and 
she  invents  all  this  malice,  because  it  was 
observed  she  had  crooked  legs,  of  which  I 
was  an  eye  witness.  Your  humble  servant, 
'RACHEL  SHOESTRING.' 

•Tunbridge,  Sept  26,  1712. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — ^We  have  just  now 
read  your  paper,  containing  Mrs.  Mohair's 
letter.  It  is  an  invention  of  her  own  from 
one  end  to  the  other;  and  I  desire  you 
would  print  the  ench»ed  letter  by  itself, 
and  shorten  it  so  as  to  come  within  the 
compass  of  your  half  sheet  She  is  the  most 
malicious  minx  in  the  world,  for  all  she 
looks  so  innocent  Do  not  leave  out  that 
part  about  her  being  in  love  with  her  fa- 
ther's butler,  which  makes  her  shun  men; 
for  that  is  die  truest  of  it  all.  Your  humble 
servant,  SARAH  TRICE. 

•P.  S.  She  has  crooked  legs.' 

'Tunbridge,  Sept  26,  1712. 
'  Mr.  Spectator, — AH  that  Mrs.  Mo- 
hair is  so  vexed  at  against  the  good  com- 
pany of  this  place  i^that  we  all  know  she 
has  crooked  legs.  This  is  certwnly  true. 
I  do  not  care  for  putting  my  name,  because 
one  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  crea- 
ture.   Your  humble  servant,  unknown. ' 

'Tunbridge,  Sept  26,  1712. 
•Mr.  Spectator, — ^That  insufferable 
prude,  Mrs.  Mohair,  who  has  told  such 
■toriesof  the  company  here,  is  with  child,  for 


all  her  nice  airs  and  her  crooked  legs.  Praf 
be  sure  to  put  her  in  for  both  those  two 
things,  and  you  will  oblige  every  body  here, 
especially,  your  humble  servant, 

'ALICE  BLUEGARTER.' 


Na  497.]     Tiietdatf,  Sffitember  30,  171Z 


A  euiiniat  old  Ibz  tUi  I 

A  FAVOUR  well  bestowed  is  almost  as 
great  an  honour  to  him  who  confers  it  as  to 
him  who  receives  it  What  indeed  makes 
for  the  superior  reputation  of  the  patron  in 
this  case  is,  that  he  is  always  surrounded 
with  spe«ous  pretences  of  unworthy  can^ 
dates,  and  is  often  alone  in  the  kind  inclina- 
tion he  has  towards  the  well  deserving. 
Justice  is  the  first  quality  in  the  man  who 
is  in  a  post  of  direction;  and  I  remember 
to  have  neard  an  old  gentleman  talk  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  in  his  relation  give  an  ac- 
count of  a  general  officer,  who  with  this 
one  quality,  without  any  shining  endow- 
ments, became  so  popularly  beloved  and 
honoured,  that  all  decisions  between  man 
and  man  were  laid  before  him  by  the  par- 
ties concerned,  in  a  private  way;  and  they 
would  lay  by  their  animosities  implicitly, 
if  he  bid  'them  be  friends,  or  submit  them- 
selves in  the  wrong  without  reluctance,  if 
he  said  it,  without  waiting  the  judgment  of 
courts-martial.  His  manner  was  to  keep 
the  dates  of  all  commisdons  in  his  closet, 
and  wholly  dismiss  from  the  service  such 
who  were  deficient  in  their  duty;  and  after 
that  took  care  to  prefer  according  to  the 
order  of  battle.  His  familiars  were  his  en- 
tire ftnends,  and  could  have  no  interested 
views  in  courting  his  acquaintance;  for  his 
ailfection  was  no  step  to  their  preferment, 
though  it  was  to  their  reputation.  By  this 
means  a  kind  aspect,  a  salutation,  a  smile, 
and  giving  out  his  hand,  had  the  weight  of 
what  is  esteemed  by  vulgar  minds  more 
substantial  His  business  was  very  short, 
and  he  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  justice 
was  never  affronted  with  a  request  of  a  fa- 
miliar daily  visitant  for  what  was  due  to  a 
brave  man  at  a  distance.  Extraordinary- 
merit  he  used  to  recommend  to  the  kii^ 
for  some  distinction  at  home;  till  the  order 
of  batde  made  way  for  his  rising  in  the 
troops.  Add  to  this,  that  he  had  an  excel- 
lent way  rf  getting  rid  of  such  who  he  ob- 
served were  good  at  a  halt,  as  his  phrase 
was.  Under  this  description  he  compre- 
hended all  those  who  were  contented  to 
live  without  reproach,and  had  no  prompti- 
tude in  their  minds  towards  g^ory.  These 
fellows  were  also  recommended  to  the 
king,  and  taken  off  the  general's  hands 
into  posts  wherein  diligence  and  comnton 
honesty  were  all  that  were  necessarjr.  This 
general  had  no  weak  part  in  his  hoe,  bvt 
every  man  had  as  much  care  npcm  him, 
and  as  much  honour  to  lose  as  himsd£ 
Every  officer  could  answer  for  what  passed 
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where  he  was;  and  the  general's  presence 
vraa  never  necessary  any  where,  but  where 
he  had  placed  himself  at  the  first  disposi- 
tion, except  that  accident  happened  from 
extraordinary  efforts  of  the  enemy  which 
he  could  not  foresee;  but  it  was  remarkable 
that  it  never  UU  out  from  feilure  in  his  own 
troops.  It  must  be  confessied  the  world  is 
just  so  much  out  of  order,  as  an  unworthy 
person  possesses  what  should  be  in  the  ^- 
rection  of  him  who  has  better  pretenaons 
to  it 

Instead  of  such  a  conduct  as  this  old  fel- 
low used  to  describe  in  his  general,  all  the 
evils  which  have  ever  happened  among 
mankind  have  arose  from  the  wanton  dis- 
position of  the  favours  of  the  powerfiil.  It 
u  generally  all  that  men  of^  modesty  and 
virtue  can  do,  to  fall  in  with  some  whimsi- 
cal turn  in  a  great  man,  to  make  way  for 
things  of  real  sod  absolute  service.  In  the 
time  of  Don  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  or  some 
time  since,  the  first  minister  would  let  no- 
thii^  come  near  him  but  what  bore  the 
most  profound  face  of  wisdom  and  gravity. 
They  carried  it  so  far,  that,  for  the  greater 
show  of  their  profound  knowledge,  a  pair 
of  spectacles  tied  on  their  noses  with  a 
black  riband  round  their  heads,  was  what 
completed  the  dress  of  those  who  made 
their  court  at  his  levee,  and  none  with 
naked  noses  were  admitted  to  his  presence, 
A  blunt  honest  fellow,  who  had  a  com- 
mand in  the  train  of  artillery,  had  attempted 
to  make  an  impression  upon  the  porter, 
day  after  day  in  vain,  until  at  length  he 
made  his  appearance  in  a  very  thoughtfol 
dark  siut  of  clothes,  and  two  pair  of  specta- 
cles on  at  once.  He  was  conducted  from 
room  to  room,  with  great  deference,  to  the 
minister;  and,  carrying  on  the  farce  of  the 
place,  he  told  his  excellency  that  he  had 
preteiided  in  this  manner  to  be  wiser  than  ■ 
be  really  was,  but  with  no  ill  intention:  but 
he  was  honest  Such-a-one  of  the  trun,  and 
he  came  to  tell  him  that  theywanted  wheel- 
barrows and  pick-axes.  The  thing  hap- 
pened not  to  displease,  the  great  man  was 
seen  to  smile,  and  the  successful  officer  was 
re- conducted  with  the  same  profound  cere- 
mony out  of  the  house. 

When  Leo  X.  reigned  pope  of  Rome, 
his  holiness,  though  a  man  of  sense,  and  of 
an  excellent  taste  of  letters,  of  all  things 
aflected  fools,  buffoons,  humourists,  and 
coxcombs.  Whether  it  were  from  vanity, 
and  that  he  enjoyed  no  talents  in  other  men 
but  what  were  inferior  to  him,  or  whatever 
it  was,  he  carried  it  so  far,  that  his  whole 
delight  was  in  finding  out  new  fools,  and  as 
our  phrase  is,  playing  them  off,  and  making 
them  show  themselves  to  advantage.  A 
priest  of  his  former  acquaintance,  wfiered 
a  great  many  disappcnntments  in  attempt- 
ing to  find  access  to  him  in  a  regular  cha- 
racter, until  at  last  in  despair  he  retired 
from  Rome,  and  returned  in  an  equipage  so 
very  fantastical,  both  as  to  the  dress  of 


himself  and  servants,  that  the  whole  court 
were  in  an  emulation  who  should  first  intro- 
duce him  to  his  holiness.  What  added  to 
the  expectation  his  holiness  had  of  the 
pleasure  he  should  have  in  his  follies,  was, 
that  this  fellow,  in  a  dress  the  most  exoui- 
mtely  ridiculous,  desired  he  might  speak  to 
him  alone,  for  he  had  matters  of  the  highest 
importance,  upon  which  he  wanted  a  con- 
ference. Nothuig  could  be  denied  to  a  cox- 
comb of  so  great  nope;  but  when  they  were 
apart,  the  impostor  revealed  himself,  and 
spoke  as  follows: 

'  Do  not  be  surprised,  most  holy  father, 
at  seeine,  instead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  at, 
your  old  friend,  who  has  taken  this  way  of 
access  to  admonish  you  of  your  own  folly. 
Can  any  thing  show  your  holiness  how  un- 
worthy you  treat  mankind,  more  than  my 
being  put  upon  this  difficulty  to  speak  with 
you?  It  is  a  degree  of  folly  to  debght  to  see 
tt  in  others,  and  it  is  the  greatest  insolence 
imaginable  to  rejoice  in  the  disgrace  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  a  criminal  humility  in  a 
persoi)  of  your  holiness's  understanding,  to 
oelieve  you  cannot  excel  but  in  the  con- 
versation of  half-wits,  humourists,  cox- 
combs, and  buffoons.  If  your  holiness  has 
a  mind  to  be  diverted  like  a  rational  man, 
you  have  a  great  opportunity  for  it,  in  dis- 
robmg  all  tne  impertinents  you  have  fa- 
voured, of  all  their  riches  and  trappings  at 
once,  and  bestowing  them  on  the  humble, 
the  virtuous,  and  the  meek.  If  your  holi- 
ness is  not  concerned  for  the  sake  of  virtue 
and  religion,  be  pleased  to  reflect,  that  for 
the  sake  «rf  your  own  safety  it  is  not  proper 
to  be  so  very  much  in  jest  When  the  pope 
is  thus  merry,  the  people  will  in  time  begm 
to  think  many  things,  which  they  have 
hitherto  beheld  with  great  veneration,  are 
in  themselves  objects  of  scorn  and  derision. 
If  they  ojice  get  a  trick  of  knowmg  how  to 
laugh,  yoUr  holiness's  saying  this  sentence 
in  one  night  cap,  and  the  other  with  the 
other,  the  change  of  your  slippers,  bringing 
you  your  staff  in  the  midst  ot  a  prayer,  tnen 
stripping  you  of  one  vest,  and  clapping  on 
a  second  during  divine  service,  will  oe  found 
out  to  have  nothing  in  it  Consider,  sir,  that 
at  this  rate  a  head  will  be  reckwied  never 
the  wiser  for  being  bald,  and  the  ignorant 
will  be  apt  to  say,  that  going  bare-foot  does 
not  at  all  help  on  the  way  to  heaven.  The 
red  cap  and  the  cowl  will  fall  under  the 
same  contempt;  and  the  viUgar  will  tell  us 
to  our  faces,  that  we  shall  have  no  authority 
over  them  but  from  the  force  of  our  argu- 
ments and  the  sanctity  of  our  lives. '      T. 
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-Fnutn  retinacola  tenden*. 


Fertm  eqaii  lorifa.  neqoe  audit  curras  habenas. 
rity.  Gttrg.  i.  SU 

Nor  reini,  nor  cnrba,  nor  eriet  the  hnn«  fbar, 
But  fore*  along  tbe  tmnbUnf  ehariotaer.— Pi  f  rfw, 
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7h  the  SffiecuaofOmeral  of  Great  BrUaln. 

From  Ibc  fkrther  eitd  of  the  Widow'i  Oolfte-ho<jK 
in  Oenreui-court.  Monday  ertniif,  twenty- 
«if  hi  minutct  and  n  half  put  lix. 

'  Dear  Dumb, — In  short,  to  use  no  far- 
ther preface,  if  I  should  tell  you  that  I  have 
seen  a  hackney-coachman,  when  he  has 
come  to  set  down  his  fare,  which  has  con- 
sisted of  two  or  three  very  fine  ladies^  hand 
them  out,  and  salute  every  one  of  them 
lirith  aa  air  of  familiarity,  without  giving 
the  least  offence,  you  woidd  perhaps  think 
me  guilty  of  a  gasconade.  But  to  clear  my- 
self from  that  imputation,  and  to  explain 
this  matter  to  you,  I  assure  you  that  there 
are  many  illustrious  youths  within  this  city, 
who  frequently  recreate  themselves  by 
driving  o(  a  hackney-coach:  but  those 
whom,  above  all  others,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you,  arc  the  young  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  the  inns  of  court.  We  have,  I 
think,  about  a  dozen  coachmen,  who  have 
chambers  here  in  the  Temple;  and,  as  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  others  will  follow 
their  example,  we  may  perhaps  in  time  (if 
it  shall  be  thought  convenient)  be  drove  to 
Westminster  by  our  own  fraternity,  allow- 
ing every  fifth  person  to  apply  his  medita- 
tions this  way,  which  is  but  a  modest  com- 
putation, as  the  humour  is  now  likely  to 
take.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  likewise,  that  there 
are  in  the  other  nurseries  of  the  law  to  be 
found  a  proportionable  number  of  these 
hopeful  plants,  springing  up  to  the  evei^ 
lasting  renown  of  their  native  country.  Of 
how  long  standing  this  humour  has  been,  I 
know  not  The  first  time  I  had  any  par- 
ticular reason  to  take  notice  of  it  was  atxmt 
this  time  twelvemonth,  when,  being  upon 
Hampstead-heath  with  some  of  these  studi- 
ous young  men,  who  went  thither  purely  for 
the  sake  of  contemplation,  nothing  would 
serve  them  but  I  must  go  through  a  course  of 
this  philosophy  too;  and,  being  ever  willing 
to  embellish  myaelf  with  any  commendable 
qualification,  it  was  not  long  ere  they  per- 
suaded me  into  the  coachbox;  nor  moeed 
much  longer,  before  I  underwent  the  fate 
of  my  brother  Phaeton;  for,  having  drove 
about  fifty  paces  with  pretty  good  success, 
through  my  own  natural  sagacity,  together 
with  the  good  instructions  of  my  tutors, 
who  to  give  them  their  due,  were  on  tdl 
hands  encouraging  and  assisting  me  in  this 
laudable  undertaking:  I  sav,  sir,  having 
drove  above  fifty  paces  with  pretty  good 
success,  I  must  needs  be  exercising  the 
lash;  which  the  horses  resented  so  ill  from 
my  hands,  that  they  gave  a  sudd6n  start, 
aiid  thereby  pitched  me  directly  upon  my 
head,  as  I  very  well  rememberea  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards;  which  not  only 
deprived  me  of  all  the  knowledge  I  had 
gatned  for  fifty  yards  before,  but  nad  like 
to  have  broke  my  neck  into  the  bargain. 
After  such  a  severe  reprimand,  you  may 
imagine  I  was  not  very  eaaly  prevailed 
with  to  make  a  second  attempt;  and  indeed, 
upon  mature  deliberation,  the  whole  science 


•eemedt  at  least  to  me,  to  be  snrraonded 
with  so  many  difficulties,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  unknown  advantages  which 
might  have  accrued  to  me  thereby,  I  B«ve 
over  all  hopes  of  attuning  it;  and  t  b^eve 
had  never  thought  of  it  more,  but  that  my 
memory  has  been  lately  refreshed  by  see- 
ing some  of  these  ingemous  gentiemen  ply 
in  the  open  streets,  ome  of  which  I  saw  re- 
cetve  so  suitable  a  reward  to  his  laboorL 
that  though  I  know  you  are  no  frioid  at 
story-telling,  yet  I  must  beg  leave  to  troiH 
ble  you  with  tiiis  at  large. 

'  About  a  fortnight  since,  as  I  was  divert- 
ing myself  with  a  pennyworth  cf  walnuts  at 
the  Tem]^  g&te,  a  lively  young  fellow  in 
a  fustian  jacket  shot  by  me,  beckoned  a 
coach,  and  told  the  coacaman  he  wanted  to 
go  as  &r  as  Chelsea.  They  agreed  upon 
the  price,  and  this  young  geutleaian  mounts 
the  coach-box:  the  fellow,  staring  at  him, 
desired  to  know  if  he  should  not  drive  until 
they  were  out  of  town.  No,  no,  replied  he. 
He  was  then  going  to  climb  up  to  hhn,  but 
received  another  cheek,  and  was  then  or- 
dered to  get  into  the  coach,  or  behind  it, 
for  that  he  wanted  no  instructors;  "  But  be 
sure,  you  doe  you,"  says  he,  "  da  not  bilk 
me."  The  fellow  thereupoo  surrendered 
his  whip,  scratched  his  head,  and  crept 
into  the  coach.  Having  myself  occasion  to 
go  into  the  Strand  about  the  same  time,  we 
started  both  together;  but  the  street  bong 
very  full  of  coaches,  and  he  not  so  able  a 
coachman  as  perhaps  he  imagined  hiouel^ 
I  had  soon'  got  a  littie  way  before  him; 
often,  however,  having  the  curiosity  to  cast 
my  eye  back  upon  him,  to  observe  how  be 
benaved  himself  in  this  high  staticm;  which 
he  did  with  great  composure,  until  he  came 
to  the  pass,  which  is  a  military  term  the 
brothers  of  the  whip  have  given  to  the 
strait  at  St  Clement's  church.  When  he 
was  arrived  near  this  place,  where  are  al- 
ways coaches  in  waiting, -the  coachmen 
began  to  suck  up  the  muscles  of  their 
cheeks,  and  to  tip  the  wink  upou  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  some  roguery  in  their 
heads,  which  I  was  immediately  convinced 
of;  for  he  no  sooner  came  within  reach,  but 
the  first  of  them  with  his  whip  took  the 
exact  dimensicn  d  his  shoulders,  which  he 
very  ingeniously  called  endorsing:  imd  in- 
deed, I  must  say,  that  every  (me  of  them 
took  due  care  to  endorse  him  as  he  came 
through  their  hands.  He  seemed  at  first  a 
littie  uneacnr  under  the  operatioD,  and  wa* 
going  in  all  haste  to  take  the  numben  ct 
thdr  coaches;  but  at  length,  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  worthy  gentieman  m  the  coach, 
his  wrath  was  assuaged,  and  be  prevailed 
upon  to  pursue  his  journey;  though  indeed 
I  thought  they  had  clapped  such  a  spoke  in 
his  wheel,  as  had  disabled  him  from  being 
a  coachman  for  that  day  at  least:  for  I  am 
only  mistaken,  Mr.  Spec,  if  some  of  theaa 
endorsements  were  not  wrote  with  ao  strong 
a  hand  that  they  are  still  legible.  Upon  my 
inquiring  the  reason  of  this  unusual  saluta- 
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ticn,  they  UAA  tne,  that  it  waa  a  custom 
amon^  them,  whenever  they  saw  a  brother 
tottenng  or  ntistable  in  his  po«t,  to  lend 
him  a  hand,  in  order  to  settle  him  again 
therein.  For  my  part,  I  thought  their  al- 
legations but  reasonable,  and  so  maiVhed 
da.  Besides  oar  coachmen,  we  abound  in 
divers  other  sorts  of  ingenious  robust  youth, 
Vho,  I  hope,  will  not  take  it  ill  if  I  defer 
giving  you  an  account  of  their  several  re- 
creaticHis  to  another  opportunity.  In  the 
tttean  tiroef  if  yoii  would  out  bestow  a  little 
of  your  wholesome  advice  upon  our  coach'' 
men,  it  mip;ht  perhaps  be  a  reprieve  to 
Bonte  of  their  necks.  As  I  understa,nd  you 
have  several  inspectors  under  you,  if  you 
would  but  send  one  amongst  us  nere  in  the 
Temple,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not 
-Want  employment.  But  I  leave  this  to  your 
own  consideration,  and  am,  tir,  your  hum- 
ble aenrant, 

•MOSES  OREENBAG. 

'P.  &  I  have  heard  our  critics  in  the 
coSee-hoUse  hereabout  tidk  mightily  of  the 
tuiity  of  time  and  place.  Acceding  to  my 
notion  of  the  matter,  I  have  endeavoured 
St  something  Uke  it  in  the  beginning  of  my 
epistle.  I  desire  to  be  informed  a  little  as 
to  that  partieulan  In  my  next  I  design  to 
^ve  you  some  account  oi  excellent  water- 
men, who  are  bred  to  the  law,  and  far 
outdo  the  land  students  above-mentioned.' 

T. 
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You  driVa  tbe  Jent  too  t*x.—Drtdt». 

Mt  friend  Will  Honeydomb  has  told  me, 
for  about  this  half  year,  that  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  try  his  hand  at  a  Spectator,  and 
that  he  would  fein  have  one  of  his  writing 
In  my  works.  This  morning  I  received  the 
following  letter,  which,  after  having  recti- 
fied some  little  orthographical  mistakes,  I 
shall  make  a  present  of  to  the  public 

♦Dear  S?kc, — I  was  about  two  nights 
ftgo  in  company  with  very  agreeable  young 
peoj^e  of  both  ae^tes,  where,  talking  ot  some 
of  Tour  papers  which  are  written  on  conjo- 
pu  love,  there  arose  a  dispute  among  tts, 
whether  there  were  not  more  bad  husbands 
bi  the  world  than  bad  wives.  A  gentleman. 
Who  was  advocate  for  the  ladies,  took  this 
occasion  to  tell  its  the  story  c^  a  fomous 
tiege  in  Germany,  which  I  have  since  found 
t«lated  in  my  historical  dictionary,  after 
the  fdlowhigVnanner.  When  the  emperor 
Conradethejfhird  had  beneged  Guelphus, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the  city  tf  Hensmirg, 
Jie  women,  finding  that  the  town  could  not 
|>os8iblv  hold  out  long,  petitioned  the  em- 
peror that  they  might  depart  out  of  it,  with 
w>  much  as  each  of  them  Could  carry.  The 
envperor,  knowing  thev  fiould  not  eenvey 
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awdjr  manj  of  their  etfects,  granted  them 
their  petition  i  When  the  women,  to  his  grea 
surprise,  came  out  of  the  place  with  every 
one  her  husband  upon  her  back.  The  em- 
peror was  so  moved  at  the  sight,  that  he 
ourst  into  tears;  and,  after  having  very 
much  extolled  the  women  for  their  conju- 
gal affection,  gave  the  men  to  their  wives, 
and  received  the  duke  into  his  favour. 
■  •  The  ladies  did  not  a  little  triumph  at 
this  story,  asking  us  at  the  same  time, 
whether  in  our  consciences  we  believed 
that  the  men  in  any  town  in  Great  Britain 
would,  upon  the  same  offer,  and  at  the 
same  conjuncture,  have  loaden  themselves 
with  their  wives;  or  ratheh,  whether  they 
would  not  have  bfeen  glad  of  suCh  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  rid  of  them  ?  To  this  my  veiy 
good  friend,  Tom  Dapperwit,  who  took 
upon  him  to  be  the  ibouth  of  our  sex.  replied, 
that  they  would  be  rery  much  to  olame  if 
they  would  not  do  the  same  good  office  for 
the  women,  considering  that  their  strength 
would  be  greater,  ahd  their  burdehs  lighter. 
As  we  Were  amudng  ourselves  with  dis- 
courses of  this  nature,  in  order  £o  pass  away 
the  evening,  which  now  begins  to  grow  te- 
diotis,  we  tell  into  that  laudable  and  primi- 
tive divei^on  of  questions  and  commands. 
1  was  no  sooner  vested  with  the  regal  au- 
thority, but  I  enjoined  all  the  ladies,  Under 
pidn  of  my  displeasure,  to  tell  the  company 
ihgeniously,  in  case  they  had  been  at  the 
aege  above^^mentiohed,  and  had  the  same 
offers  made  them  as  the  ^ood  women  of 
that  place,  what  every  one  of  them  would 
have  Drought  off  with  neTjand  have  thought 
most  worth  the  saving?  There  were  seve- 
ral merry  answers  made  to  my  question, 
which  entertained  us  until  bed-time.  This 
filled  my  mind  with  such  a  huddle  of  ideas, 
that,  upon  my  goihg  to  sleep,  I  fell  into  the 
following  dreim  I 

<  t  saw  a  town  of  this  island,  which  shall 
be  nameless,  invested  on  every  side,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  it  so  strained  as  to  cry 
for  quarter.  The  general  refused  any  othef 
terms  than  those  granted  to  the  above^ 
mentioned  town  of  Hensburg,  namely,  that 
the  married  women  might  Come  o<it  with 
what  they  cotild  bring  along  with  them. 
Immediately  the  city  gates  flew  open,  and 
a  female  procession  appeafed,  milltitude« 
of  the  sex  followed  one  another  in  a  row, 
and  staj^gering  undef  their  fespectlte  bur^ 
dens.  I  took  my  stand  upon  an  ettiinence 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  which  Was  appointed 
for  the  general  rendezvous  of  these  female 
carriers,  being  very  desirous  to  look  into 
their  several  ladings.  The  first  of  thera 
had  a  huge  sack  upon  her  shoulders,  which 
she  set  down  with  gteat  care.  Upon  the 
openmg  of  it,  when  leXtoected  to  hate  seetf 
her  husband  allot  ottt «  it,  I  foOnd  it  was 
filled  with  china- ware.  The  next  appeared 
in  a  more  decent  figure,  cafrying  a  hand- 
some young  fellow  upon  her  back:  I  could 
not  forbear  commeniung  the  young;  woman 
icst  h«r  cotyngal  affcctioiv  whcn«  W  My 
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great  mrprisc,  I  found  that  she  had  left  the 
good  man  at  home,  and  brought  away  her 
gallant.  I  taw  the  third,  at  some  distance, 
with  a  little  withered  face  peeping  over  her 
shoulder,  whom  I  could  not  suspect  forany 
but  her  sp-use,  until  upon  her  setting  nim 
down  I  heard  her  call  him  dear  pug,  and 
found  him  to  be  her  favourite  monkey.  A 
fourth  brought  a  huge  bale  of  cards  along 
with  her,  and  the  fifth  a  Bologna  lap-dog; 
for  her  husband,  it  seems,  being  a  very 
burly  man,  she  thought  it  would  be  less 
trouble  for  her  to  bring  away  little  Cupid. 
The  next  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  usurer, 
loaden  with  a  bag  of  gold;  she  told  us  that 
her  spouse  was  very  old,  and  by  the  course 
of  nature  could  not  expect  to  live  long; 
and  that  to  show  her  tender  regards  for 
him,  she  had  saved  that  which  the  poor 
man  loved  better  tixaa  his  life.  The  next 
came  towards  us  with  her  son  upon  her 
back,  who,  we  were  told,  was  the  greatest 
rake  in  the  place,  but  so  much  the  mother's 
darling,  that  she  left  her  husband  behind 
with  a  large  family  of  hopeful  sons  and 
daughters,  for  tlie  sake  of  this  graceless 
yputh. 

'  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  seve- 
ral persons,  with  their  several  loads,  that 
appeared  to  me  in  this  strange  vision.  All 
the  place  about  me  was  covered  with  packs 
of  ribands,  brocades,  embroidery,  and  ten 
thousand  other  materials,  sufficient  to  have 
furnished  a  whole  street  of  toy-shops.  One 
of  the  women,  having  a  husband,  who  was 
none  of  the  heaviest,  was  bringing  him  off 
upon  her  shoulders,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  carried  a  great  bundle  of  Flanders  lace 
under  her  arm;  but  finding  hersdf  so  over- 
loaden,  that  she  could  not  save  both  of 
them,  she  dropped  the  good  man,  and 
brought  away  the  bundle.  In  short,  I  found 
but  one  husband  among  this  great  moun- 
tain of  baggage,  who  was  a  livdy  cobbler, 
that  kicked  and  spurred  all  the  while  his 
wife  was  carrying  him  on,  and,  as  it  was 
said,  he  had  scarce  passed  a  day  in  his  life 
without  giving  her  the  discipUne  (^  the 
strap. 

<  I  cannot  conclude  my  letter,  dear  Spe<c, 
without  telling  thee  one  very  odd  whim  in 
this  my  dream.  I  saw,  methought,  a  dozen 
women  employed  in  bringing  otF  one  man; 
I  could  not  guess  who  it  should  be,  until 
upon  his  nearer  approach  I  discovered  thy 
short  phiz.  The  women  all  declared  that 
it  was  for  the  sake  of  thy  works,  and  not 
thy  person,  that  they  brought  thee  off,  and 
that  it  was  on  condition  that  thou  shouldst 
continue  the  Spectator.  If  thou  thinkest 
this  dream  will  make  a  tolerable  on^  it 
is  at  thy  service,  from,  dear  ^>ec  thhte, 
sleeping  and  waking, 

•WILL  HONEYCOMR* 

The  ladies  will  see  by  this  letter  what  I 
have  often  told  them,  that  Will  is  one  o( 
those  old-fashioned  men  of  wit  and  plea- 
sure of  the  town,  that  shows  his  parts  by 


raillery  on  marriage,  and  one  who  has  often 
tried  his  fortune  that  way  without  success. 
I  cannot  however  dismiss  this  letter,  with- 
cut  observing,  that  the  true  story  on  which 
it  is  built  does  honour  to  the  sex,  and  that, 
in  order  to  abuse  them,  the  writer  is  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  dream  and  fiction. 

O. 
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£t  todidem  juvonei;  et  mox  genemflqae  ntinniqv*; 
Qucrile  Dunc,  babeu  qaam  oostrm  ■uiwrbit  caun*. 

'    OvMJftX.Lili.Tl.  IK 
Semi  m  mj  dangiilara.  of  a  Ibnn  divine. 
With  wm  Ikir  •oiw,  m  indeflwtin  Une. 
Go.  ftwli.  eouider  Ihii.  uhI  adc  tin  eaiue 
Fiom  wliicb  m;  fride  iu  nroof  pnwaiiitioii  liaw*. 

CrmsL 

'  SiH,— You,  who  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  story  of  Socrates,  must  have  read 
how,  upon  his  making  a  discourse  concern- 
ing love,  he  pressed  his  point  with  so  much 
success,  that  all  the  bachelors  in  his  au- 
dience took  a  resolution  to  many  by  the 
first  opportunity,  and  that  all  the  married 
men  immediately  took  horse  ana  galloped 
home  to  their  wives.  I  am  apt  to  think  your 
discourses,  in  which  you  have  drawn  so 
many  agreeable  pictures  of  marriage,  have 
had  a  verv  ^ood  effect  this  way  in  England. 
We  are  obliged  to  you,  at  least,  for  having 
taken  off  that  senseless  ridicule,  which  for 
many  years  tlie  witlings  of  the  town  have 
turned  upon  their  fathers  and  mothers.  For 
my  own  part,  I  was  bom  in  wedlock,  and 
I  do  not  care  who  knows  it;  for  which  rea- 
son, among  many  others,  I  ^onld  look  upoa 
myself  as  a  most  insufferable  coxcomb,  did 
I  endeavour  to  maintain  that  cuckoldom 
was  inseparable  from  marriage,  or  to  make 
use  of  husband  and  wife  as  terms  oi  re- 
proach. Nay,  sir,  I  will  go  one  step  far- 
ther, and  declare  to  you,  before  the  whole 
world,  that  I  am  a  married  man,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  have  so  much  assurance  as 
not  to  be  ashamed  of  what  I  have  done. 

'Among  the  several  pleasures  that  ac- 
company this  state  of  hfe,  in  whidi  yon 
have  described  in  your  former  papers, 
there  are  two  yon  have  not  taken  notice  tm, 
and  which  are  seldom  cast  into  the  account 
by  those  who  write  on  this  subject.  You 
must  have  observed,  in  your  specnlatioos 
on  human  nature,  that  nothing  is  more 
gratifying  to  the  mind  of  man  than  power 
or  domniion;  and  this  I  think  myself  amply 
possessed  of,  as  I  am  the  father  of  a  fomUy. 
I  am  perpetually  taken  up  in  giving  cot 
orders,  in  prescribing  duties,  in  hearing 
parties,  inaidministenng  justice,  and  in  dis- 
tributing rewards  and  punishments.  To 
speak  in  the  langu^  (tt  the  centurion,  I 
say  unto  one.  Go,  and  he  goeth;  and  to  an- 
other. Come,  and  he  cometii;  and  to  my 
servant,  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it  In  short, 
sir,  I  look  upon  my  family  as  a  patriarchal 
sovereignty,  in  which  I  ara  mysdf  bocb 
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king  and  priest  All  great  governments 
are  nothing  else  but  clusters  or  these  little 
Jirivate  royalties,  and  therefore  I  consider 
the  masters  of  families  as  small  deputy- 
govemors»  preading  over  the  several  little 
parcels  ana  divisions  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects. As  I  take  great  pleasure  in  the 
administration  of  my  government  in  par* 
ticular,  so  I  look  upon  myself  not  only  as  a 
more  useful^  but  as  a  much  greater  and 
happier  man  than  any  bachelor  in  England 
of  my  rank  and  condition. 

•  There  is  another  accidental  advantage 
In  marriage*  which  has  likewise  fallen  to 
tny  share;  1  mean  the  having  a  multitude 
of  children.  These  I  cannot  but  regard  as 
Very  great  blesanes.  When  1  see  my  little 
troop  before  me,  I  r^mce  in  the  additions 
■which  I  have  made  to  my  species,  to  my 
country,  and  to  my  religion,  m  having  pro- 
duced such  a  number  of  reasonable  crea- 
tures, citizens,  and  Christians.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  myself  thus  perpetuated)  and  as 
there  is  no  production  comparable  to  that 
of  a  human  creature,  I  am  more  proud  of 
having  been  the  occasion  of  ten  such  glori* 
tms  productions,  than  if  I  had  built  a  hun- 
dred pyramids  at  my  own  expense,  or 
pubUshed  as  many  volumes  of  the  finest 
wit  and  learning.  In  What  a  beautiftil  light 
has  the  hdy  scripture  represented  Abdon, 
One  of  the  ludges  of  Israel,  who  had  forty 
sons  and  tnirty  grandsons,  that  rode  on 
threescore  and  ten  ass  colts,  according  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  eastern  countries  1 
How  must  the  heart  of  the  old  man  rejoice, 
when  he  saw  such  a  beautiful  procession  of 
his  own  descendants,  such  a  numerous  ca- 
valcade of  his  own  raising!  For  my  own 
part,  I  can  sit  in  my  own  parlour  with  great 
Content  when  1  take  a  review  of  half  a  dozen 
of  my  little  boys  mounting  upon  hobby 
horses,  and  of  as  manv  little  girls  tutoring 
their  babies,  each  of  tliem  endeavourinK  to 
excel  the  rest,  and  to  do  something  wat 
may  gaininy  favour  and  approbation.  I  can- 
not question  but  he  who  has  blessed  me 
with  so  many  children,  will  assist  my  en- 
deavours in  providing  for  them.  There  is 
one  thing  I  am  able  to  ^ve  each  of  them, 
which  is  a  virtuous  education.  I  think  it  is 
Sir  Frands  Bacon's  observation,  that  in  a 
numeroas  family  of  children,  the  eldest  is 
often  spoiled  by  the  prospect  of  an  estate, 
and  the  youngest  by  being  the  darling  of  the 
parents;  but  that  some  one  or  other  in  the 
ihiddle,  who  has  not  perhaps  been  regard- 
ed, has  made  his  way  in  the  world,  and 
overtopped  the  rest  It  is  my  business  to 
implant  in  evei^  one  of  my  children  the 
same  seeds  of  Industry,  and  the  same 
honest  principles.  By  this  means  1  think  I 
have  a  fair  chance,  that  one  or  other  of 
them  may  grow  considerable  in  some  way 
or  other  of  life,  Whether  it  be  in  the  army, 
or  in  the  fleet,  in  trade  or  any  of  the  three 
learned  professions;  for  you  must  know,  sir, 
that,  from  long  experience  and  observation, 
I  am  persuaded  <»  wttat  seems  a  pal«dox 


to  most  of  those  trith  whom  I 'converse, 
namely,  that  a  man  who  has  many  chil- 
dren, and  gives  them  a  good  education,  is 
more  likely  to  raise  a  familyf  than  he  who 
has  but  one,  notwithstanding  he  leaves  him 
his  whole  estate.  For  this  reason  I  cannot 
forbear  amodng  myself  with  finding  out  a 
eenerali  an  admiral,  or  an  alderman  of 
London,  a  divine,  a  phyaciani  or  a  lawyer, 
among  my  little  people  who  are  now  per- 
haps in  petticoats)  and  when  I  see  the  mo- 
therly airs  of  my  little  daughters  when  they 
are  playing  with  thdr  puppets,  I  cannot 
but  flatter  myself  that  their  husbands  and 
children  will  he  happy  in  the  possession  of 
such  wives  and  mothers. 

'  If  you  are  a  father,  you  will  not  perhaps 
think  this  letter  impertinent;  but  it  you  are 
a  single  man,  you  will  not  know  the  mean' 
ing  w  it,  and  probably  throw  it  into  the  firei 
Whatever  yon  determine  of  it,  you  may 
assure  yourself  that  it  comes  from  one  who 
is  your  most  humble  servant,  and  well'^ 
widver,  PHILOGAMUS.' 

O. 
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Dnnim :  led  teTiu  at  iMtiraUt 
Aiuaiaid  •oniten  <M  iwfks. 

Or.OiLxxi*.  lib.ltt< 

Tis  hard :  but  wben  we  neeil*  raiut  bear. 
Bndurilig  jiatienoe  makei  ilw  burden  light.— Oudt 

As  some  of  the  finest  Compoatioiis  among 
the  ancients  are  in  ^legory,  I  have  endea-i 
voured,  in  several  of  my  papers,  to  revive 
that  way  of  writing,  and  hope  I  have  not 
been  altogether  unsutfcessfol  ifi  it;  for  I  find 
there  is  always  a  great  demand  for  those 
particular  papers,  and  cannot  but  observe 
that  several  authors  have  endeavoured  of 
late  to  excel  in  works  of  this  nature. 
Among  those,  I  do  not  know  any  One  who 
has  succeeded  better  than  a  very  ingenious 
gentleman,  to  whom  I  am  obliged  Tor  the 
following  ^ece,  and  who  was  the  author  of 
the  vision  in  the  460th  paper. 

Mow  are  we  tortured  '^th  the  absence 
of  what  we  covet  to  possess,  when  it  ap' 
pears  to  be  lost  to  us!  What  excuruons 
does  the  soul  make  in  imagination  after  it! 
and  how  does  it  turn  into  itself  again;  more 
foolishly  fond  and  dejected  at  the  disap' 
p<nntmentt  Our  grief,  instead  of  having  re< 
course  to  reason,  which  might  restnun  it, 
searches  to  find  a  farther  nourishment  It 
calls  upon  memory  to  reUite  the  several 
passages  and  circumstances  of  satisfaction 
which  we  formeriy  enjoyed;  the  pleasures 
we  purchased  by  those  riches  that  are 
taken  from  us;  or  the  power  and  splendom' 
of  ouf  departed  honoorsi  or  the  voice,  the 
words,  the  looks,  the  temper  and  affections 
of  our  friends  that  are  deceased.  It  needs 
must  happen  from  hence  that  the  passion 
should  often  swell  to  such  a  size  as  to  burst 
the  heart  which  contaiiM  it,  if  tim«  did  sot 
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make  these  drcamstancea  lest  strong  and 

nvely,  so  that  reason  should  become  a  more 
equal  match  for  the  passion,  or  if  another 
desire  which  becomes  more  present  did  not 
overpower  them  with  a  liveher  representa- 
tion. These  are  thoughts  which  I  had 
when  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  vision  upon  this 
subject,  and  may  therefore  stand  for  a  pro- 
per introduction  to  a  relation  of  it 

I  found  myself  upon  a  naked  shore,  with 
company  whose  afBtcted  countenances  wit- 
nessed  thdr  conditions.  Before  us  flowed  a 
water,  deep,  silent,  and  called  the  river  of 
Tears,  which,  issuing  from  two  fountains 
on  an  upper  ground,  encompassed  an  island 
that  lay  before  us.  The  boat  which  plied 
in  it  was  old  and  shattered,  having  Deen 
sometimes  overset  by  the  impatience  and 
haste  of  sinfcle  passengers  to  arrive  at  the 
other  nde.  This  immediately  was  brought 
to  us  by  Misfortune  who  steers  it,  and  we 
were  all  preparing  to  take  our  places,  when 
there  appeared  a  woman  of  a  mild  and 
composed  behaviour,  who  began  to  deter 
us  from  it,  by  representing  the  dangers 
which  would  attend  our  voyage.  Hereupon 
some  who  knew  her  for  Patience,  and  some 
of  those  too  who  until  then  cried  the  Inud- 
est,  were  persuaded  by  her,  and  returned 
back.  The  rest  of  us  went  in,  and  she 
(whose  good-nature  would  not  suffer  her  to 
forsake  persons  in  trouble)  desirnl  leave  to 
accompany  us,  that  she  might  at  least  ad- 
minister some  smaH  comfort  or  advice 
while  we  sailed.  We  were  no  sooner  em- 
barked but  the  boat  was  pushed  off,  the 
sheet  was  spread;  and  being  filled  with 
sighs,  which  are  the  winds  of  that  country, 
we  made  a  passage  to  the  farther  bank, 
through  several  difficulties  of  which  the 
roost  of  us  seemed  utterly  regardless.    - 

When  we  landed,  we  perceived  the 
island  to  be  strangely  overcast  with  fogs, 
which  no  brightness  could  pierce,  so  that 
a  kind  of  gloomy  horror  sat  always  brood- 
ing over  it  This  had  something  m  it  very 
shocking  to  easy  tempers,  insomuch  that 
some  others,  whom  Patience  had  by  this 
time  gained  over,  left  us  here,  and  privily 
conveyed  themselves  roimd  the  ve^  of  the 
island  to  find  a  ford  by  which  she  told  them 
they  might  escape. 

For  my  part,  I  still  went  along  with 
those  who  were  for  piercing  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  place;  and  joining  ourselves  to 
others  whom  we  found  upon  the  same  jour- 
ney, we  marched  solemnly  as  at  a  funeral, 
through  bordering  hedges  of  rosemary,  and 
through  a  grove  of  yew-trees,  which  love 
to  overshadow  tombs  and  flourish  in  the 
church-yards.  Here  we  heard  on  ever)' 
side  the  waitings  and  complaints  of  sevenu 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  cast  them- 
selves disconsolately  at  the  feet  of  trees; 
and  as  we  chanced  to  approach  any  of  these 
we  might  perceive  them  wringmg  their 
hands,  beatmg  their  breasts,  tearing  their 
hair,  or  after  some  other  manner,  viaWy 
a^tated  with  vexation.    Our  sorrows  were 


heightened  by  the  influence  of  what  we 
heard  and  saw,  and  one  of  our  number  was 
wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  wildness,  as 
tu  talk  of  hanging  himself  upon  a  bough 
which  shot  temptingly  across  the  path  we 
travelled  in;  but  he  was  restrained  from  it 
by  the  kind  endeavours  of  our  above-men- 
tioned companion. 

We  had  now  gotten  into  the  most  dusky 
silent  part  of  the  idand,  and  by  the  redou- 
bled sounds  of  sighs,  which  made  a  dcdefnl 
whistlinjg  in  the  branches,  the  thickness  of 
air,  which  occasioned  faintish  respiration, 
and  the  violent  throbbings  of  heart  which 
more  and  more  aflected  us,  we  found  that 
we  approached  the  Grotto  of  Grief.  It  was 
a  wide,  hollow,  and  melancholy  cave,  sunk 
deep  in  a  dale,  and  watered  by  rivulets 
that  had  a  ctdour  between  red  and  black. 
These  crept  slow  and  half  congealed 
amongst  its  windings,  and  mixed  their 
heavy  murmnrs  with  the  echo  of  groans 
that  rolled  through  all  the  passages.  In 
the  most  retired  parts  of  it  sat  the  doleful 
being  herself;  the  path  to  her  was  strewed 
with  goads,  stings,  and  thorns;  and  her 
throne  on  which  she  sat  was  brr-ken  into  a 
rock,  with  ragged  pieces  pointing  upwards 
for  her  to  lean  upasi.  A  heavy  mist  hung 
above  her;  het  head  oppressed  with  it  re- 
clined upon  her  arm.  Thus  did  she  rdgn 
over  her  disconsolate  subjects,  full  of  her- 
self to  stupidity,  in  eternal  jjenaveness,  and 
the  pr"foundest  silence.  On  one  side  of  her 
stood  Dejection,  just  dropping  into  a  swoon, 
and  Paleness, wasting  to  a  skeleton;  on  the 
other  side  were  Care  inwardly  tormented 
with  imaginations,  and  Anguish  suffering 
outward  troubles  to  suck  the  blood  from 
her  heart  in  the  shape  of  vultures.  The 
whole  vault  had  a  genuine  dismalness  in  it, 
which  a  few  scattered  lamps,  whose  bhieish 
flames  ai-ose  and  sunk  hi  their  urns,  dis- 
covered to  our  eyes  with  increase.  Some 
of  us  fell  down,  overcome  and  spent  with 
what  they  suffered  in  the  way,  and  were 
given  over  to  those  tnrmenters  that  stood 
on  either  hand  of  the  presence;  others 
galled  and  mortified  with  pain,  rerovered 
the  entrance,  where  Patience,  whom  we 
had  left  behind,  ^vas  still  waiting  to  re- 
ceive us. 

With  her  (whose  company  was  now  be- 
come more  gratefiil  to  us  by  the  want  we 
had  found  of  her)  we  winded  round  the 
grotto,  and  ascended  at  the  back  of  it,  out 
nf  the  mournful  dale  in  whose  bottom  it  lay. 
On  this  eminence  we  halted,  by  her  advice, 
to  pant  for  breath;  and  lifting  our  eyes, 
which  until  then  were  fixed  downwards. 
Felt  a  sullen  sort  of  satisfaction,  in  observ- 
ing, through  the  shades,  what  numbers  had 
entered  the  island.  This  satisfaction,  which 
appears  to  have  ill-nature  in  it,  was  ex- 
cusable, because  it  happened  at  a  time 
when  we  were  too  much  taken  up  with  our 
Own  concern,  to  have  respect  to  that  of 
others;  and  therefore  we  aid  not  contider 
them  as  suffering,  but  ourselTes  as  not  suf- 
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ferinf;  in  the  most  forlorn  estate.  Tt  had 
also  the  ^und- work  of  humanity  anif  com- 
passion m  it,  though  the  mind  was  then  too 
dark  and  too  deeply  engaged  to  perceive 
it;  but  as  we  proceeded  onward,  it  oegan  to 
discover  itself,  and,  from  observing  that 
others  were  unhappy,  we  came  to  question 
one  another,  when  it  was  that  we  met,  and 
■what  were  the  sad  occasions  that  brought 
us  together.  Then  we  heard  our  stones, 
and  compared  them,  we  mutually  gave 
and  received  pity,  and  so  by  degrees  be- 
came tolerable  company. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  troublesome 
road  was  thus  deceived;  at  length  the  open- 
ings among  the  trees  grew  larger,  the  air 
seemed  thinner,  it  lav  with  less  oppresxion 
upon  us,  and  we  coula  now  and  then  discern 
tracks  in  it  of  a  lighter  grayness,  like  the 
breakings  of  day,  short  in  duration,  much 
enlivening,  and  called  in  that  country 
gleams  of  amusement.  Within  a  short 
while  these  gleams  began  to  appear  more 
frequent,  and  then  brighter  and  of  a  longer 
continuance:  the  sighs  that  hitherto  filled 
the  air  with  so  mudi  dolefiilness,  altered  to 
the  SRund  of  common  breezes,  and  in  gene- 
ral the. horrors  of  the  island  were  abated. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  last  at  the  ford 
by  which  we  were  to  pass  out,  we  met  with 
tho«e  fashionable  mourners  who  had  been 
ferried  over  along  with  us,  and  who,  being 
unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  we,  had  coasted 
by  the  shore  to  find  the  place,  where  they 
•waited  our  coming;  that  by  showing  them- 
selves to  the  world  only  at  the  time  when 
we  did,  they  might  seem  also  to  have  been 
among  tlie  troubles  of  the  grotta  Here  the 
•waters  that  rolled  on  the  other  side  so  deep 
and  silent  were  much  dried  up,  and  it  was 
an  easier  matter  for  us  to  wade  over. 

The  river  being  crossed,  we  were  re- 
ceived upon  the  farther  bank  by  our  friends 
and  acquaintance,  whom  Comfort  had 
brought  out  to  congratulate  our  appearance 
in  the  world  again.  Some  of  these  blamed 
us  for  staying  so  long  away  from  them, 
tthers  advised  us  against  all  temptations  of 
going  back;  every  one  was  cautious  not  to 
renew  our  trouble,  by  asking  any  particu- 
lars of  the  innmey;  and  all  concluded  that, 
in  a  case  ot  so  much  melancholy  and  afflic- 
tion, we  could  not  have  made  choice  of  a 
fitter  companion  than  Patience.  Here  Pa- 
tience, appearing  serene  at  her  praises, 
delivered  us  over  to  Comfort.  Comfort 
smiled  at  his  receiving  the  charge:  imme- 
diately the  sky  purpled  on  that  side  to 
•which  he  turned,  and  double  day  at  once 
broke  in  upon  me. 

Na  502.]    Monday,  October  6,  1712, 

Maliiu,  rtiat,  pronit,  olMit,nil  videtit  nil)  quod  Inbent 
7Vr.  Oaut.  Act  It.  8c  1. 

BetMr  or  won*.  prolHable  or  diudTsniageoui,  tbey 
MS  ootbinc  but  wbat  tbey  liM. 

Whek  men  read,  they  taste  the  matter 
with  which  they  are  entertained,  accoxding 


as  their  own  respective  studies  and  inclina- 
tions have  prepared  them,  and  make  their 
reflections  accordingly.  Some,  perusing  Ro- 
man writers,  would  find  in  them,  whatever 
the  subject  of  the  discourses  were,  parts 
which  implied  the  grandeur  of  that  people 
in  theii-  warfare,  or  their  politics.  As  for 
my  part,  who  am  a  mere  Spectator,  I  drew 
this  morning  conclusions  of  their  eminence 
in  what  I  think  great,  to  wit,  in  having 
■worthy  sentiments,  from  the  reading  a  co- 
medy of  Terence.  The  play  was  the  Self- 
Tormentor.  It  is  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  a  perfect  picture  of  human  life;  but  I 
did  not  observe  in  the  whole  one  passage 
that  could  raise  a  laugh.  How  well-dis- 
posed must  that  people  be,  who  could  be 
entertained  with  satisfaction  by  so  sober 
and  polite  mirth !  In  the  first  scene  of  the 
comedy,  when  one  of  the  old  men  accuses 
the  other  of  impertinence  for  interposing  in 
his  affairs,  he  answers,  <  I  am  :i  man,  and 
cannot  help  feeling  any  sorrow  that  can 
arrive  at  man.'*  It  is  said  this  sentence  was 
received  with  an  univei'sal  applause.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  argument  of  the  gene- 
ral good  understanding  of  a  people  than  a 
sudden  consent  to  give  their  approbation  of 
a  sentiment  which  has  no  emotion  in  it.  If 
it  were  spoken  with  ever  st  great  skill  in 
the  actor,  the  manner  of  uttering  that  sen- 
tence could  have  nothing  in  it  which  could 
strike  any  but  people  of  the  greatest  hu- 
manity, nay,  people  elegant  and  skilful  in 
observations  upon  it.  It  is  possible  he  might 
have  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and,  with 
a  winning  insinuation  in  his  countenance, 
expressed  to  his  neighbour  that  he  was  a 
man  who  made  his  case  his  own;  yet  I  will 
engage  a  player  in  Covent-garden  might 
hit  such  an  attitude  a  thousand  times  be- 
fore he  would  have  been  regarded.  I  have 
heard  that  a  minister  of  state  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth  had  all  manner  of  books 
and  ballads  brought  to  him,  of  what  kind 
soever,  and  took  great  notice  how  much 
thev  took  with  the  people;  upxm  which  he 
would,  and  certainly  might,  very  well 
judge  of  their  present  dispositions,  and  the 
most  projier  way  of  applying  them  accord- 
ing to  his  own  purposes.  What  passes  on 
the  stage,  and  the  reception  it  meets  with 
from  the  audience,  is  a  very  usefiil  instruc- 
tion of  this  kind.  According  to  what  you 
may  observe  on  our  stage,  you  see  them 
often  moved  so  directly  against  all  com- 
mon sense  and  humanity,  that  you  would  be 
apt  to  pronounce  us  a  nation  of  savages.  It 
cannot  be  called  a  mistake  of  what  is  plea- 
sant, but  the  very  contrary  to  it  is  what 
most  assuredly  takes  with  them.  The  other 
night,  an  old  woman  carried  oiF  with  a  paia 
in  her  side,  with  all  the  distortions  and  an- 
guish of  countenance  whicl  is  natural  to 
one  in  that  condition,  was  laughed  at  and 
clapped  off  the  stage.    Terence's  comedy. 


*  Homo  aon,  M  nibil  hnmanum  a  me  alieaam  iHta. 
I  am  t  man,  and  all  calamitiaa. 
Tliat  toad)  haaiaaity,  ooiaa  bomo  to  me.— CaisMiik 
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which  I  tat.  speaking  of,  is  indeed  written 
OS  if  he  hopea  to  please  none  but  sach  as 
had  as  good  a  taste  as  himself.  I  conld  not 
but  reflect  upon  the  natural  description  of 
the  innocent  young  woman  made  by  the 
servant  to  his  master.  •  When  I  came  to 
the  house,'  said  he,  •  an  old  woman  opened 
the  door,  and  I  followed  her  in,  because  I 
could,  by  entering  upon  them  unawares, 
better  observe  what  was  your  mistress's 
ordinary  manner  of  spending  her  time,  the 
only  way  of  judging  any  one's  inclinations 
ana  genius.  I  found  her  at  her  needle  in  a 
sort  of  second  mourning,  which  she  wore 
for  an  aunt  she  had  latdy  lost  She  had 
nothing  on  but  what  shoved  she  dressed 
only  for  herself.  Her  hair  hung  negligently 
about  her  shoulders.  She  had  none  of  the 
arts  with  which  others  use  to  set  them- 
selves off,  but  had  that  negligence  of  person 
which  is  remarkable  in  those  who  are  care- 
ful of  their  minds.  Then  she  had  a  maid 
who  was  at  work  near  her  that  was  a  slat- 
tern, because  her  mistress  was  careless; 
which  I  take  to  be  another  argument  of 
your  security  in  her;  for  the  feo-betweens 
of  women  of  intrigue  are  rewaroed  too  well 
to  be  dirty.  When  you  were  named,  and 
I  told  her  you  desired  to  see  her,  she  threw 
down  her  work  for  joy.  Covered  her  face, 
and  decently  hid  her  tears.'  He  must  be 
a  veiy  good  actor,  and  draw  attention  ra- 
ther from  his  own  character  than  the  words 
of  the  author,  that  could  gain  it  among  us 
for  this  speech,  though  so  full  of  nature  and 
good  sense. 

The  intolerable  fbllyand  confidence  of 
players  putting  in  words  of  their  own,  does 
in  a  great  measure  feed  the  absurd  taste  of 
the  audience.  But  however  that  is,  it  is 
ordinary  for  a  cluster  of  coxcombs  to  take 
up  the  house  to  themselves,  and  equally 
insult  both  the  actors  and  the  company. 
These  savages,  who  want  all  manner  of  re- 
gard and  deference  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
come  only  to  show  themselves  to  us,  with- 
out any  other  purpose  than  to  let  us  know 
they  despise  us. 

The  gross  of  an  audience  is  composed 
of  two  sorts  of  people,  those  who  know  no 
pleasure  but  of  the  body,  and  those  who 
improve  or  command  corporeal  pleasures, 
by  the  addition  of  fine  sentiments  of  the 
roind.  At  present,  the  intelligent  part  of 
the  company  are  wholly  subdued  by  the 
insurrections  of  thoae  wno  know  no  satis- 
factions but  what  they  have  in  oommon 
with  all  other  animals. 

This  is  the  veason  that  when  a  scene 
tending  to  procreation  is  acted,  you  see 
the  whole  pit  ii)  such  a  chuckle,  and  old 
letchers,  with  mouths  open,  stave  at  those 
loose  gesticulations  on  the  stage  with 
shameful  earnestness:  when  the  juste st 
pictures  of  human  life  in  its  calm  dignity, 
and  the  properest  sentiments  for  the  con- 
duct of  it,  pass  by  like  mere  narration,  as 
conducing  only  to  somewhat  much  better 
Wbipl)  is  to  coQie  after,    I  have  seeq  the 


whole  house  at  some  times  in  so  proper  a 
dispoation,  that  indeed  I  have  trembled 
for  the  boxes,  and  feared  the  entertain- 
ment would  end  in  a  representation  of  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines. 

I  would  not  be  understood  in  this  talk  to 
argue  that  nothing,  is  tolerable  (m  the  stage 
but  what  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  the 
promotion  of  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  I 
can  allow,  provided  there  is  nothing  against 
the  interests  of  virtue,  and  is  not  offensive 
to  good  manners,  that  things  of  an  indifibr- 
ent  nature  may  be  represented.  For  this 
reauon  I  have  no  exception  to  the  well- 
drawn  rusticities  in  the  Country  Wake) 
and  there  is  something  so  miracoloosljr 
pleasant  in  Dogget's  acting  the  awkward 
triumph  and  comic  sorrow  of  Hob  in  difier- 
ent  circumstances,  that  I  shall  not  be  aUs 
to  stay  away  whenever  it  is  acted.  AU  that 
vexes  ine  is,  that  the  gallantry  of  taking 
the  cudgels  for  Gloucestershire^  with  the 
pride  of  heart  in  tucking  himsdf  up,  and 
taking  turn  at  his  adversary,  as  well  as  the 
other's  protestation  in  the  humanity  of  low 
romance,  that  he  could  not  promise  the 
'squire  to  break  Hob's  head,  but  he  wcold, 
if  ne  could  do  it  in  love;  then  flourish  and 
begin  I  I  say  what  vexes  me  is,  that  such 
excellent  touclies  as  these,  as  well  as  the 
'squire's  being  out  of  all  patience  at  Hc^i's 
success,  and  venturing  himself  into  the 
crowd,  are  circumstances  hardly  taken  no> 
tice-of,  and  the  height  of  the  jest  is  only  in 
the  very  point  that  heads  are  broken.  I 
am  confident,  were  there  a  scene  written, 
wherein  Pinkethman  should  break  his  leg 
by  wrestiing  with  Bullock,  and  Dicky 
come  in  to  set  it,  without  one  word  said  but 
what  should  be  according  to  the  exact  rules 
of  surgery,  in  making  this  extension,  and 
binding  up  his  leg,  the  whole  house  should 
be  in  a  roar  of  applause  at  the  dissembled 
anguish  of  the  patient,  the  help  given  by 
him  who  threw  him  down,  and  the  handy 
address  and  arch  looks  of  the  surgeon. 
To  enumerate  the  entrance  of  ghosts,  the 
embattling  of  armies,  the  noise  of  heroes 
in  love,  with  a,  thousand  other  enonni.< 
ties,  would  be  to  transgress  the  bounds 
of  this  paper,  for  which  reason  it  is  possi'< 
ble  they  may  have  hereafter  distinct  dis 
courses;  not  forgetting  any  of  the  audience 
who  shall  set  up  for  actors,  and  interrupt 
the  play  on  the  stage;  and  players  who 
shall  prefer  the  applause  of  fools  to  that  of 
thereasonable  part  of  the  company.    T. 

Potttcrifit  to  the  Sfiectator,  M.  502. 

N.  B.  There  are  in  the  play  of  the  Self 
Tormentor  of  Terence,  which  is  allowed  a 
most  excellent  comedy,  several  incidents 
which  would  draw  tears  from  any  man  of 
sense,  and  not  one  which  would  move  his 
laughter. — Spect  in  folio,  Na  521. 

This  speculation,  Na  503,  is  controvert- 
ed in  the  Guard.  Na  59,  bv  a  writer  nnder 
the  fictitious  name  of  John  Lizard;  pertiapa 
Poctor  fidw,  Vou^g, 
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Na  503.]     Tuetdicy,  October  7,  \7\i. 

IMm  omne*  dehine  ex  animo  iimliwe*. 

7>r.  Eon.  Act  ii.  Be.  3. 
From  beiKRfiirwanl  I  bM  Mt  of  my  tboagbuall  me- 
marf  of  woBiaakiBd. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^You  have  often 
mentioned  with  great  vehemence  and  in- 
dignation the  misbehaviour  of  people  at 
church;  but  I  am  at  present  to  talk  to  you 
on  that  subject,  and  complain  to  you  of  one, 
whom  at  the  same  time  I  know  not  what  to 
accuse  of,  except  it  be  looking  too  well 
there,  and  diverting  the  eyes  of  the  congre- 
gation (o  that  one  object  However,  I  have 
this  to  say,  that  she  might  have  staid  at  her 
own  parish,  and  not  come  to  perplex  those 
■who  are  otherwise  intent  upon  their  duty. 

'Last  Sunday  was  sev^-night  I  went 
into  a  church  not  far  from  London-bridge; 
but  I'wish  I  had  been  contented  to  go  to  my 
own  parish,  I  am  sure  it  had  been  better 
for  me;  I  say  I  went  to  thurch  thither,  and 

fDt  into  a  pew  very  near  the  pulpit  I  had 
ardly  been  accommodated  with  a  seat, 
befiore  there  entered  into  the  aisle  a  young 
lady  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty, 
and  dressed  in  the  most  elegant  manner 
imaginable.  Her  form  was  such  that  it 
engaged  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion in  an  instant,  and  mine  among  the  rest 
Though  we  were  all  thus  fixed  upon  her, 
she  was  not  in  the  least  out  of  countenance, 
or  under  the  least  disorder,  though  unat- 
tended by  any  one,  and  not  seeming  to 
know  particularly  where  to  place  herself. 
However,  she  had  not  in  the  least  a  confi- 
dent aspect,  but  moved  on  with  the  most 
(graceful  modesty,  every  one  making  way  un- 
til she  came  to  a  seat  just  over-against  that 
in  which  I  was  placed.  The  deputy  of  the 
■ward  sat  in  that  pew,  and  she  stood  oppo- 
site to  him,  and  at  a  glance  into  the  seat, 
though  she  did.  not  appear  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  gentleman,  was  let  in, 
■with  a  confusion  th^  spoke  much  admira- 
timi  at  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  The  ser- 
vice immediately  began,  and  she  composed 
herself  for  it  with  an  air  of  so  much  good- 
ness and  sweetness,  that  tite  confesadn 
■which  she  uttered,  so  as  to  be  heard  where 
■we  sat,  appeared  an  act  of  humiliatirn 
more  than  sne  had  occasion  for.  The  truth 
is,  her  beauty  had  something  so  innocent, 
and  vet  so  sublime,  that  we  all  gazed  upon 
her  like  a  phantom.  None  of  the  pictures 
■which  we  behold  of  the  best  Italian  paint- 
ers have  any  thing  like  the  spirit  which 
appeared  in  ner  countenance,  at  the  differ- 
ent sentiments  expressed  in  the  several 
parts  of  divine  service.  That  gratitude  and 
joy  at  a  thanksgiving,  that  lowliness  and 
sorrftw  at  the  prayers  for  the  sick  and  dis- 
tressed, that  tnumph  at  the  passages  which 
gave  instances  of  the  divine  mercy,  which 
appeared  respectively  in  her  aspect,  will 
be  in  my  memory  to  my  last  hour.  I  pro- 
test to  yon,  sir,  diat  she  suspended  the  de- 
■votion  of  every  one  arwind  her;  and  the 
!  she  did  every  thing  with,  soon  dispers- 


ed the  churlish  ^slike  and  hesitation  in 
approving  what  is  excellent,  too  frequent 
among  us,  to  a  general  attention  and  enter- 
tainment in  observing  her  behaviour.    All 
the  while  that  we  were  gazing  at  her,  she 
took  notice  of  no  object  about  her,  but  had 
an  art  of  seeming  awkwardly  attentive, 
whatever  else  her  eyes  were  accidentally 
thrown  upon.     One  thing  indeed  was  par- 
ticular, slie  stood  the  whole  service,  and 
never  kneeled  or  sat;  I  -  to  not  question  but 
that  it  was  to  show  herself  with  the  greater 
advantage,  and  set  forth  to  better  grace 
her  hands  and   arms,   lifted  up  with  the 
most  ardent  devotion;  and  her  oosom,  the 
fairest  that  was  ever  seen,  bare  to  observa- 
tion; while  she,  you  must  think,  knew  no- 
thing of  the  concern  she  gave  others,  any 
other  than  as  an  example  of  devotion,  that 
threw  herself  out,  without  regard  to  dress 
or  garment,  all  contrition,  ana  loose  of  all 
worldly  regards   in  ecstacy  of  devotion. 
Well;  now  the  organ  -was  to  play  a  volun- 
tary, and  !:he  was  so  skilful  m  music,  and 
so  touched  with  it,  that  she  kept  time  not 
only  with  some  motion  <rf  her  head,  but 
also  with  a  different  wr  in  her  countenance. 
When  the  mumc  was  strong  and  bold,  she 
looked  exalted,  but  serious;   when  lively 
and  airv,  she  was  smiling  and  gracious; 
when  the  notes  were  more  soft  and  lan- 
guishing, she  was  kind  and  full  of  pity. 
When  she  had  now  made  it  visible  to  the 
whole  congregation,  by  her  motion    and 
ear,  that  she  could  dance,  and  she  wanted 
now  only  to  inform  us  that  she  could  sing 
too;  when  the  psalm  was  given  out,  her 
voice  was  distinguished  above  all  the  rest, 
or  rather  people  did  not  exert  their  own  in 
order  to  hear  her.    Never  was  any  heard 
so  sweet  and  so  strong.    The  organist  ob- 
served it,  and  he  thought  fit  to  play  to  her 
only,  and  she  swelled  every  note,  when  she 
found  she  had  thrown  us  all  out,  and  had 
the  last  verse  to  herself  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  whole  congregation  was  intent  upon 
her,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see  in  the 
cathedrals  they  are  on  the  person   who 
sings  alone  the  anthem.    Well;   it  came 
at  last  to  the  sermon,  and  our  young  lady 
would  not  lose  her  part  in  that  neither:  for 
she  fixed  her  eye  upon  the  preacher,  and 
as  he  said  any  thing  she  approved,  with 
one  of  Charles  Mather's  fine  tablets  she 
set  down  the  sentence,  at  once  showing  her 
fine  hand,  the  gold  pen,  her  readiness  in 
writing,  and  her  judgment   in   chooang 
what  to  write.    To  sum  up  what  I  intend 
by  this  long  and  particular  account,  I  ap- 
peal to  you,  whether  it  is  reasonable  that 
such  a  creature  as  this  shall  come  trora  a 
janty  part  of  the  town,  and  (rive  herself 
such  violent  airs,  to  the  distutvance  of  an 
innocent  and  inoffensive  congregation,  with 
her  sublimities.    The  fact,  I  assure  you, 
was  as  I  have  related:  but  I  had  like  to 
have  forgot  another  very  considerable  par 
ticnlar.    As  scon  as  church  was  dine,  she 
immediately  stepped  out  of  her  pew,  and 
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fell  htte  the  fliieat  {rftty-pattjr  air,  fonooth, 
wonderfully  out  of  counteaance,  tossing  her 
head  up  and  down,  as  she  swam  along  the 
body  or  the  church.  I,  with  several  others 
of  tne  inhabitants,  {bllowed  her  out,  toad 
•aw  her  hold  up  her  fan  to  a  hackney- 
coach  at  a  distance,  who  iinniediatel;^  came 
up  to  her,  and  she  whipping  into  it  with 
great  nimbleness,  puUea  the  door  with  a 
bowing  mien,  as  if  she  had  been  used  to  a 
better  glass.  She  said  aloud,  '*  You  know 
where  to  go,"  and  drove  off.  By  this  time 
the  best  of  the  congregatioi  was  at  the 
church'idoor,  and  I  could  hear  some  say, 
"  A  very  fine  lady;"  others,  •♦  I'll  warrant 
you  she  is  no  better  than  she  should  be:" 
and  one  very  wise  old  lady  said  she  oqght 
to  have  been  taken  up.  Mr.  Spectator,  I 
think  this  matter  lies  wholly  before  youi 
for  the  offence  does  not  come  under  any 
law,  though  it  is  apparent  this  creature 
came  among  ui  only  to  ^ve  herself  airs, 
and  enjoy  her  fuU  swing  in  being  admired. 
I  desire  you  mav  print  this,  that  she  may 
be  confined  to  her  own  parish;  for  I  can 
assure  you  there  is  no  attending  any  thing 
else  in  a  place  where  she  is  a  novelty. 
3he  has  Seen  talked  of  among  us  ever 
since,  under  the  name  Of  "the  phantom:" 
bat  I  would  advise  her  to  come  no  more: 
for  there  is  so  strong  a  party  made  by  the 
women  against  her,  that  she  must  expect 
they  will  not  be  excelled  a  second  time  in 
so  outrageous  a  manner,  without  doing  her 
some  insult  Young  women,  who  assume 
after  this  rate,  and  affect  exposing  them- 
selves to  view  m  congregations  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  are  not  so  mischievous, 
because  thej  are  rivalled  by  more  of  the 
same  ambition,  who  will  not  let  the  rest 
of  the  company  be  particvdar:  but  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  congreeaUon  where  I 
was,  I  desire  you  to  keep  these  agreeable 
disturbances  out  of  the  city,  where  sc^riety 
of  manners  is  still  preserved,  and  all  glarr 
ing  and  ostentatious  behaviour,  even  in 
thmgs  laudable,  discountenanced,  I  wish 
you  may  never  see'  the  phantom,  and  am, 
ar,  your  njost  humble  servant, 
T.  'RALPH  WONDER.' 


Na  50*.]   Wedne»day,  October  i,\TV2. 

Ltpus  tote  ca,  at  pulpanwntum  quaria. 

TV.  Bun.  Act  III.  Sc  I. 

Tou  an  •  lure  jroiuaelf,  and  wait  dsintiaa,  Araootb. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  those  who 
want  wit  to  furnish  out  a  conversation,  that 
there  is  something  or  other  in  all  companies 
where  it  is  wanted  substituted  in  its  stead, 
which,  according  to  their  taste,  does  the 
business  as  well.  Of  this  nature  is  the 
agreeable  pastime  in  country-halls  of  cross 
purposes,  cjuestionsand  oomnvinda,  and  the 
like.  A  litUe  superior  to  these  are  those 
who  can  play  at  crambo,  or  cap  verses. 
Then  above  them  are  such  as  can  make 
rcr«ev  tl^t  \»,  rklBtK;  aqd  vqoqg  those 


who  have  the  Latin  tongue,  such  as  use  to 
make  what  they  call  goMen  verses.    Conn- 
mend  roe  also  to  those  who  have  not  brains 
enough  for  any  of  these  exercises,  and  yet 
do  not  give  up  their  pretensions  to  mirth. 
These  can  slap  yon  on  the  back  unawares, 
laugh  loud,  ask  you  how  you  do  with  • 
twang  en  your  shculders,  say  you  are  doll 
to-day,  and  laugh  a  voluntary  to  put  yon  in 
humour;  not  to  mention  the  laborious  way 
among  the  miner  poets,  of  making  things 
come  mto  such  and  such  a  shape,  as  that  of 
an  egg,  a  hand,  an  axe,  or  any  thing  that 
nobody  had  ever  thought  on  b^re  for  that 
purpose,  or  which  would  have  cost  them  » 
great  deal  of  pains  to  accomplish  if  theT' 
did.    But  all  these  methods,  though  they 
are  mechanical,  and  may  be  arrived  at 
with  the  smallest  capacity,  do  not  serve  an 
honest  gendeman  who  wants  wit  for  his 
ordinary  occasions;  therefore  it  is  abacdutdy 
necessary  that   the  poor  in  imagination 
should  save  something  which  may  be  seiv 
viceable  to  them  at  all  hours,  upon  all  com^ 
mon  occurrences.    That  which  we   call 
punnihg  is  therefore  greatiy  affected  by 
men  of  small  intellects.     These  men  need 
not  be  concerned  with  yo^  for  the  whole 
sentence;  but  if  they  can  say  a  quaint  thing, 
or  bring  in  a  word  which  sounds  like  any 
one  Ford  you  have  spoken  to  them,  they 
can  turn  the  discourse,  or  distract  you  ao 
that  you  cannot  go  on,  and  by  consequence, 
if  they  cannot  be  as  witty  as  you  are,  they 
can  iunder  your  being  any  wittier  than  they 
are.    Thus  if  you  talk  of  a  candle,  he  '  caq 
deal'  with  you;  and  if  you  ask  him  to  help 
you  to  8ome  bread,  a  punster  should  think 
himself  very  '  ill-bred  if  he  did  not;  and  if 
he  is  not  as  'well-bred'  as  yourself,  he 
hopes  for  '  grains'  of  allowance.    If  yon  do 
not  understand  that  last  fancv,  you  must 
recollect  that  bread  is  made  of  grain;  and 
so  they  go  on  for  ever,  without  posailnlity 
of  being  exhausted. 

There  are  another  k!nd  of  people  of  small 
faculties,  who  supply  want  of  wit  with  want 
of  breeding;  and  because  women  are  both 
by  nature  and  education  more  offended  at 
any  thing  which  is  immodest  than  we  men 
are,  these  are  ever  harping  upon  things  they 
ou^t  not  to  allude  to,  and  deal  mightily  in 
double  meanings.  Every  one's  own  ob- 
servation will  suggest  instances  enough  of 
this  kind,  without  my  mentioning  any;  for 
your  double  meaners  are  dispersed  up  and 
down  through  all  parts  of  the  town  or  city 
where  there  are  any  to  offend,  in  order  to 
set  off  themselves.  These  men  are  mighty 
loud  laughers,  and  held  very  pretty  gentler 
men  with  the  sillier  and  unbred  part  of 
womankind.  But  above  all  already  raoi- 
tioned,  or  any  who  ever  were,  or  ever  can 
be  in  the  world,  the  happiest  and  surest  to 
be  pleasant,  are  a  tort  or  people  whom  we 
have  not  indeed  lately  heard  much  o^  and 
those  are  your  'biters.' 

A  biter  is  one  who  tells  you  a  thing  you 
l)aye  40  tPW^  P>  disbelieve  in  itself  and 
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perhaps  has  given  yon,  before  he  bit  you, 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  it  for  his  saying  it; 
and,  if  you  ^ive  him  credit,  laughs  in  your 
&ce,  and  tnumphs  that  he  has  deceived 
you.  In  a  word,  a  biter  is  one  who  thinks 
vou  a  fool,  because  you  do  not  think  him  a 
knave.  This  description  of  him  one  may 
insist  upon  to  be  a  just  one;  for  what  else 
but  a  degree  of  knavery  is  it,  to  depend 
upon  deceit  for  what  yoo  gain  of  another, 
be  it  in  pdnt  of  wit.  or  interest,  or  any 
thing  else? 

This  way  of  wit  is  called  'biting,'  by  a 
metaphor  taken  from  beasts  of  prey,  which 
dev«ar  harmless  and  unarmed  animals,  and 
look  upon  them  as  their  food  wherever  they 
meet  tnem.  The  sharpers  about  town  very 
ingeniously  understood  themselves  to  be  to 
the  undesirning  part  of  mankind  what  foxes 
are  to  lambs,  and  therefore  used  the  word 
biting,  to  express  any  exploit  whereih  they 
had  over^reached  any  innocent  and  inad- 
vertent man  of  his  purse.  These  rascals  of 
late  years  have  been  the  gallants  of  the 
town,  and^  carried  it  with  a  fashionable 
haughty  air,  to  the  discouragement  of 
modesty,  and  all  honest  arts.  Shallow  fops, 
who  are  governed  by  the  eye,  and  admire 
every  thing  that  struts  in  vogue,  took  up 
from  the  sharpers  the  phrase  of  biting,  asd 
used  it  upon  all  occasions,  either  to  disown 
any  nonsensical  stuff  they  should  talk  them- 
selves, or  evade  the  force  of  what  was  rea- 
sonably said  by  others.  Thus,  when  one  of 
these  cunning  creatures  was  entered  into  a 
debate  with  you,  whether  it  was  practicable 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  accomplish 
such  a  proposition,  and  you  thought  he  had 
let  foil  what  destroyed  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  soon  as  you  looked  with  an  earnest- 
ness ready  to  lay  hold  of  it,  he  immediately 
cried,  '  Bite,'  and  you  were  immediately  to 
acknowledge  all  that  part  was  in  jest.  They 
carry  this  to  all  the,  extravagance  imagin- 
able; and  if  one  of  these  witlings  knows  any 
particulars  which  may  give  authority  to 
what  be  says,  he  is  still  the  more  ingenious 
if  he  imposes  upon  your  credulity.  I  re- 
member a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind. 
There  came  up  a  shrewd  young  fellow  to 
a  p\taa  young  man,  his  countryman*  and 
taking  him  aside  with  a  grave  concerned 
countenance,  goes  on  at  this  rate:  'I  see 
you  here,  and  have  you  heard  nothing  out 
of  Yorkshire? — ^You  look  so  surprised,  you 
could  not  have  heard  of  it— and  yet  the 

rirticulars  are  such  that  it  cannot  be  false: 
am  sorry  I  am  got  into  it  so  far  that  I 
must  tell  you )  but  I  know  not  but  it  may  be 
for  your  service  to  know.  On  Tuesday  last. 
Just  after  dinner — ^you  know  his  manner  is 
to  smoke — opening  his  box,  your  father  fell 
down  dead  in  an  apoplejnr.'  The  youth 
showed  the  filial  sorrow  which  he  ought — 
Upon  which  the  witty  man  cried,  'Bite, 
there  was  nothing  in  all  this. ' 

To  put  an  end  to  this  silly,  pernicious, 
ftivolcus  way  at  once,  I  will  give  the  reader 
one  late  instanee  of  a  bite^  which  no  biter 

VoL,lI,  M 


for  the  future  will  ever  be  able  to  equal, 
though  I  heartily  wish  him  the  same  occa- 
Mon.  It  is  a  superstition  with  some  sur 
geons  who  beg  the  bodies  of  condemned 
malefactors,  to  go  to  the  gaol,  and  bai-gain 
for  the  carcase  with  the  criminal  himself. 
A  good  honest  fellow  did  so  last  sessions, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  condemned  men 
on  the  mnming  wherein  they  died.  The 
surgeon  commimicated  his  business,  and 
fell  into  discourse  with  a  little  fellow,  who 
refused  twelve  shillings,  and  insisted  upon 
fi  fteen  for  his  body.  The  fellow,  who  killed 
the  officwoif  Newgate,  very  forwardly,  and 
like  a  man  who  was  willing  to  deal,  told 
him,  'Look  you,  Mr.  Surgeon,  that  little 
dry  fellow,  who  has  been  half  starved  all  his 
life,  and  is  now  half  dead  with  fear,  cannot 
answer  your  purpose.  I  have  ever  lived 
highly  and  freely,  my  veins  are  full,  I  have 
not  pined  in  imprisonment;  you  see  my 
crest  swells  to  your  knife;  and  after  Jack 
Catch  has  done,  upon  my  honour  you  will 
find  me  as  sound  as  ever  a  bullock  in  any 
of  the  markets.  Come,  for  twenty  shillings 
I  am  your  man.'  Savs  the  surgeon,  •  Done, 
there  is  a  guinea.'  This  witty  rogue  took 
the  money,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  it  in  his 
fist,  cries, '  Bite;  I  am  to  be  hung  in  chains.' 

T. 


Na  505.]     T^unday,  October  9,  t71Z. 

Nno  hiibeo  danique  nanci  manam  aafniem, 
Non  viciiBM  anupicM,  non  da  cireo  aatrolognt. 
Vnn  Itiacan  conlcciom.  non  inter|irelM  fomniam; 
Non  enim  rant  ii.  atit  Kientia.  gut  art*  divina, 
Snl  «ii|Kntitio<i  vates,  impudeilteaque  harioli, 
Aut  inert««.  aut  insanl.  aut  quibnt  eiresUa  imperat: 
aui  ttii  qaestus  cauaa  Actaa  mndtant  wntcntlai, 
Clui  >ibi  nmitarn  non  lapiunt.  altcri  monttrant  Tiam, 
aiiibua  diritiu  poHicentur,  ab  iii  draehmnm  peiuDi: 
Da  dlritiii  daducant  drachmam,  reddant  cstera. 

Jimto. 

Ancnrt  and  aoothuirera,  aatrolniien, 
DiTineri.  and  Interprrtera  ordraama, 
I  ne'er  coniiilt.  and  Iwanily  deapiae: 
Vain  ttieir  pretence  to  more  than  bumaa  aUll : 
For  gain,  (mafinanr  acbemea  thejr  draw; 
Wanri'rera  ihemaelTea.  tbay  (uide  anotberaataps; 
And  ft>r  poor  aixpenca  promiaa  countleaa  waaltta: 
Let  them,  ifthay  expect  to  be  believed. 
Deduct  the  alzpence,  and  baatow  the  reat. 

Those  who  have  maintained  that  men 
would  be  more  miserable  than  beasts,  were 
their  hopes  confined  to  this  life  only,  amnqg 
other  considerations  take  notice  that  the' 
latter  are  only  afflicted  with  the  anguish  of 
the  present  evil,  whereas  the  former  are 
very  often  pained  by  the  reflection  on  what 
is  passed,  and  the  fear  of  what  is  to  come. 
This  fear  of  any  future  difficulties  or  mis- 
fortunes is  so  natural  to  the  mind,  that 
were  a  man's  sorrows  and  disquietudes 
summed  up  at  the  end  of  his  life,  it  would 
generally  oe  found  that  he  had  suffered 
more  from  the  apprehension  of  such  evils 
as  never  happened  to  him,  than  from  those 
evils  which  had  really  befallen  him.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  among  those  evfls 
which  befell  us,  there  are  many  which  bare 
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oeen  more  painful  to  us  in  the  prospect, 
than  by  their  actual  pressure. 

This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  fu- 
turity,  and  to  Itnow  what  accidents  may 
happen  to  us  hereafter,  has  given  birth  to 
many  ridiculous  arts  and  inventions.  Some 
found  their  prescience  on  the  lines  of  a 
man's  hand,  others  on  the  feaUires  of  his 
face:  some  on  the  sig^iatures  which  nature 
has  impressed  on  his  body,  and^hers  on 
his  own  hand-writing:  some  read  men's  for- 
tunes in  the  stars,  as  others  have  searched 
after  them  in  the  entrails  of  beasts,  or  the 
flight  of  birds.  Men  of  the  Ijest  sense  have 
been  touched  more  or  less  with  these 
groundless  horrors  and  presages  of  futurity, 
upon  surveying  the  most  indifferent  worlcs 
of  nature.  Can  any  thing  be  more  surpris- 
ing than  to  consider  Cicero,*  who  made 
the  greatest  figure  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
senate  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  and 
at  the  same  time  outshined  all  the  philoso- 

ghers  of  antiquity  in  his  library,  and  in 
is  retirements,  as  busying  himself  in  the 
college  of  augurs,  and  observing  with  a 
religious  attention  after  what  manner  the 
chickens  pecked  the  several  grains  of  com 
which  were  thrown  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  these  follies  are  pretty 
well  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  the  wise  and 
learned  in  the  present  age,  multitudes  of 
weak  and  ignorant  persons  are  still  slaves 
to  them.  There  are  numberless  arts  of 
prediction  among  the  vulgar,  which  are 
too  trifling  to  enumerate,  and  infinite  ob- 
servation of  days,  numbers,  voices,  and 
figures,  which  are  regarded  by  them  as 
portents  and  prodigies.  "  In  short,  every 
thing  prophesies  to  the  superstitious  man; 
there  is  scarce  a  straw,  or  a  rusty  piece  of 
iron  that  lies  in  his  way  b^  accident 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many 
wizzards,  gipaes,  and  cunning  men,  are 
dispersed  through  all  the  counties  and  mar- 
ket-towns of  Great  Britain,  not  to  mention 
the  fortune-tellers  and  astrologers,  who  live 
very  comfortably  upon  the  curiosity  of  se- 
veral well-disposed  persons  in  the  cities  of 
Londoii'and  Westminster. 

Among  the  many  pi-etended  arts  of  divi- 
nation, there  is  none  which  so  universally 
amuses  as  that  by  dreams.  I  have  indeed 
observed  in  a  late  speculation,  that  there 
have  been  sometimes,  upon  very  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  supernatural  revelations 
made  to  certain  persons  by  this  means;  but 
as  it  is  the  chief^  business  of  this  paper  to 
root  out  popular  errors,  I  must  endeavour 
to  expose  the  folly  and  superstition  of  those 
persons,  who,  in  the  common  and  ordinary 
course  of  life,  lay  any  stress  upon  things  ot 
80  uncertain,  shadowy,  and  chimerical  a 
nature.  This  I  cannot  do  more  effectually 
than  by  the  following  letter,  which  is  dated 
from  a  quarter  of  the  town  that  has  always 


*  Thif  eennra  of  Cicero  stems  to  be  nnfbunded:  <br 
it  is  said  of  him,  that  lie  wondered  how  one  aucui  coulil 
neet  anotber  witlxmt  laufbiiif  in  Us  Awa. 


been  the  habitation  of  some  prophetic  Phi- 
lomath; it  having  been  usual,  time  out  of 
mind,  for  all  such  people  as  have  lost  their 
wits  to  resort  to  that  place,  either  for  their 
cure  or  for  their  instruction. 

•  Moorfields,  Oct  4, 1712. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — Having  long  coim- 
dered  whether  there  be  any  trade  wanted 
in  this  great  dty,  after  having  surveyed 
very  attentively  all  kinds  of  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions, I  do  not  find  in  any  Quarter  ot  the 
town  an  oneiro-critic,  or,  in  plain  English, 
an  interpreter  of  dreams.  For  want  of  ao 
usefiil  a  person,  there  are  several  good  peo- 
ple who  are  very  much  puzzled  in  this  P*i^ 
ticular,  and  dream  a  whole  year  together, 
without  being  ever  the  wiser  for  it  I  hope 
I  am  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  office, 
having  studied  by  candle-light  all  the  rules 
of  art  which  have  been  laid  down  upon  thb 
subject  My  great  uncle  by  my  wife's  side 
was  a  Scotch  hig^lander,  and  second-«ght- 
ed.  I  have  four  fingers  and  two  thumbs 
upon  one  hand,  and  was  bom  on  the  longest 
night  of  the  year.  My  Christian  and  sur- 
name begin  and  end  with  the  same  letters. 
I  am  lodged  in  Moorfields,  in  a  house  that 
for  these  fifty  years  has  always  been  te- 
nanted by  a  conjurer. 

'  If  you  had  been  in  company,  so  much  as 
mystQf,  with  ordinarv  women  of  the  town, 
you  must  know  that  there  are  many  of  them 
who  every  day  in  their  Uves,  upon  seeing 
or  hearing  of  any  thing  that  is  unexpected, 
cry,  "  My  dream  is  out;"  and  cannot  go  to 
sleep  in  quiet  the  next  night,  until  some- 
tiling  or  other  has  happened  which  has 
expounded  the  vi^ons  of  the  preceding  one. 
There  are  others  who  are  in  very  great 
pwn  for  not  being  able  to  recover  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  dream,  that  made  strong 
impressions  upon  them  while  it  lasted.  In 
short,  sir,  there  are  many  whose  waking 
thoughts  are  wholly  employed  on  their 
sleeping  ones.  For  the  benefit  therefore  of 
this  cunous  and  inquisitive  part  of  vty  fel- 
low-subjects, I  shall  in  the  first  place  tell 
those  persons  what  they  dreamt  of,  who 
fancy  they  never  dream  at  all.  In  the  next 
place  I  snail  make  out  any  dream,  upon 
hearing  a  single  circumstance  of  it;  ana  in 
the  last  place,  I  shall  expound  to  them  the 
good  or  bad  fortune  which  such  dreams 
portend.  If  they  do  not  presage  good  luck, 
I  shall  desire  nothing  for  my  pains;  not 
questioning  at  the  same  time,  that  those 
who  consult  roe  will  be  so  reasonable  as 
to  afFnrd  me  a  moderate  share  out  of  any 
connderable  estate,  profit,  or  emolument, 
which  I  shall  discover  to  them.  I  interpret 
to  the  poor  for  nothing,  on  condition  that 
their  names  may  be  inserted  in  public  ad- 
vertisements, to  attest  the  truth  of  such  mj 
interpretations.  As  for  people  of  quality, 
or  others  who  are  indisposed,  and  do  not 
care  to  come  in  person,  I  can  interpret 
thdr  dreams  by  seeing  their  water.  I  set 
aside  one  day  in  the  week  for  lovers;  and 
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interpret  by  the  great  ftir  any  gentlewoman 
who  is  turned  of  sixty,  after  the  rate  of 
half-a-crown  per  weeic,  with  the  usual  al- 
lowances for  good  luck.  I  have  several 
rooms  and  apartments  fitted  up  at  reasona- 
ble rates,  for  such  as  have  not  conveniences 
for  dreaming  at  their  own  houses. 

•TITUS  TROPHONIUS. 
»N.  B.  I  am  not  dumb.'  O. 


Na  506.]    Friday,  October  10,  1712. 

Ctndid*  pnpMoo  raide,  coaconlia,  lecto, 
Tamqne  pari  Kniper  lit  Venua  irqaa  Jugo. 

Dilipt  ilia  wnem  quondam ;  aed  rt  ipaa  roarito, 
TUBC  quoqua  cam  fuerit  non  videalur  anna. 

.Wirt.  £pi(.  xiH.  Lib.  4. 7. 

Femtnal  harmoDy  tbeir  bad  attand. 
Am  Venaa  f  till  the  wdl-match'd  pair  beft-iend. 
May  ahe.  when  time  haa  aunk  him  into  years. 
LoTF  Iter  old  man.  and  cberiah  hia  white  haira; 
Nor  he  perceive  her  elurma  thro'  afa  decay, 
But  tliinJE  each  happy  sun  Us  bridal  day. 

The  following  essar  is  written  by  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  world  is  obli^ 
for  those  several  excellent  discourses  which 
have  been  marked  with  the  letter  X. 

I  have  somewhere  met  with  a  fable  that 
made  Wealth  the  fether  of  Love.  It  is 
certain  that  a  mind  ought  at  least  to  be  free 
from  the  apprehensions  of  want  and  poverty, 
before  it  can  Adly  attend  to  all  the  softnesses 
and  endearments  of  this  passion ;  notwith- 
standing, we  see  multitudes  of  married  peo- 
gle,  who  are  utter  strangers  to  this  delight- 
il  passion  amidst  all  the  affluence  of  the 
most  plentiful  fortunes. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  marriage 
happy,  that  the  humours  of  two  people 
should  be  alike.  I  could  instance  a  hun- 
dred pair,  who  have  not  the  least  sentiment 
of  love  remaining  for  one  another,  yet  are 
so  like  in  their  humours,  that  if  they  were 
not  already  married,  the  whole  world  would 
design  them  for  man  and  wife. 

The  spirit  of  love  has  something  so  ex- 
tremely fine  in  it,  that  it  is  very  often  dis- 
turbed and  lost,  by  soihe  little  accidents, 
which  the  careless  and  un  polite  never  at- 
tend to,  until  it  is  gone  past  recovery. 

Nothing  has  more  contributed  to  banish 
it  from  a  niarried  state  than  too  great  a 
familiarity,  and  la^ng  aside  the  common 
niles  of  decency.  Though  I  could  give  in- 
stances of  this  in  several  particulars,  I  shall 
only  mention  that  of  dress.  The  beaux  and 
belles  about  town,  who  dress  purely  to 
catch  one  another,  think  there  is  no  farther 
occaaon  for  the  bait,  when  the  first  design 
has  succeeded.  But  besides  the  too  com- 
mon fault,  in  point  of  neatness,  there  are 
several  otiiers  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  touched  upon,  but  in  one  of 
our  modem  comedies,*  where  a  French 
-woman  offering  to  undress  and  drfess  herself 
before  the  lover  of  the  play,  and  assuring 
her  mistress  that  it  was  very  usual  in 

*  Tk*  FaiMml,  «r  Orief  Alamode,  by  Btaale. 


France,  the  lady  tells  her  that  is  a  secret 
in  dress  she  never  knew  before,  and  that 
she  was  so  unpolished  an  English  woman, 
as  to  resolve  never  to  learn  to  dress  even 
before  her  husband. 

There  is  something  so  gross  in  the  car- 
riage of  aome  wives,  that  they  lose  their 
hu&and's  hearts  for  faults  which,  if  a  man 
has  either  good-nature  or  good-breeding, 
he  knows  not  how  to  tell  them  of.  I  am 
afraid,  indeed,  the  ladies  are  generally  most 
faulty  in  this  particular;  who,  at  their  first 
giving  into  love,  find  the  way  so  smooth  and 
pleasant,  that  they  fancy  it  is  scarce  pos- 
sible to  be  tired  in  it. 

There  is  so  much  nicety  and  discretion 
reauired  to  keep  love  alive  after  marriage, 
ana  make  conversation  still  new  and  agree- 
able after  twenty  or  thirty  years,  that  I 
know  nothing  which  seems  readily  to  pro- 
mise it,  but  an  earnest  endeavour  to  please 
on  both  sides,  and  superior  good  sense  on 
the  part  of  the  man. 

By  a  iT)an  of  sense  I  mean  one  acqu^ted 
with  business  and  letters. 

A  woman  very  much  settles  her  esteem 
for  a  man,  according  to  the  figure  he  makes 
in  the  world,  and  tne  character  he  bears 
among  his  own  sex.  As  learning  is  the 
chief  advantage  we  have  over  them,  it  is 
methinks,  as  scandalous  and  inexcusable 
fw  a  man  of  fortune  to  be  illiterate,  as  for  a 
woman  not  to  know  how  to  behave  herself 
on  the  most  ordinary  occasions.  It  is  this 
which  sets  the  two  sexes  at  the  greatest 
distance;  a  woman  is  vexed  and  surprised, 
to  find  nothing  more  in  the  conversation  of 
a  man,  than  in  the  common  tattle  of  her 
own  sex. 

Some  small  engagement  at  least  in  busi- 
ness, not  only  sets  a  man's  talents  in  the 
fairest  light,  and  allots  him  a  part  to  act  m 
wliich  a  wife  cannot  well  intermeddle,  but 
gives  frequent  occasion  for  those  little  al>- 
sences,  which,  whatever  seeming  uneasi- 
ness they  may  give,  are  some  of  the  best 
preservatives  of  love  and  desire. 

The  fair-sex  are  so  conscious  to  them- 
selves that  they  have  nothing  in  them  which 
can  deserve  entirely  to  engross  the  whole 
man,  that  they  heartily  despise  one  who,  to 
use  their  own  expression,  is  always  hang^g 
at  their  apron-strings. 

Lxtitia  IS  prett>',  modest,  tender,  and  haa 
sense  enough;  she  married  Erastus,  who  is 
in  a  post  of  some  business,  and  has  a  gene- 
ral taste  in  most  parts  of  polite  learning. 
Lztitia,  wherever  she  visits,  has  the  plea- 
sure to  hear  of  something  which  was  hand- 
somely said  or  done  by  Erastus.  Erastus, 
since  his  marriage,  is  more  gay  in  his  dres* 
than  ever,  and  in  all  comjjanies  is  as  com- 
plaisant to  Lztitia  as  to  any  other  lady.  I 
have  seen  him  give  her  her  fan  when  it  has 
dropped,  with  all  the  gallanVT  of  a  lover. 
When  they  take  the  air  together,  Erastus 
is  continually  improving  her  thoughts,  and 
with  a  turn  of  wit  and  spirit  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  him,  giving  her  an  inught  into  things 
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she  had  no  notions  of  before.  Lastitia  is 
transported  at  having  a  new  world  thus 
opened  to  her,  and  hangs  upon  the  man 
that  gives  her  siieh  agreeable  informations. 
Erasttts  has  carried  this  point  still  farther, 
as  he  makes  her  daily  not  only  more  fond 
of  him,  but  infinitely  more  satisfied  with 
herself.  Erastus  finds  a  justness  or  beauty 
in  whatever  she  says  or  observes,  that  Lc- 
titia  herself  was  not  aware  of;  and  by  his 
assistance  she  has  discovered  a  hundred 
good  qualities  and  accomplishments  in  her* 
self,  which  she  never  betore  once  dreamed 
(d.  Erastus,  with  the  most  artful  com- 
plaisance  in  the  world,  by  several  remote 
hints,  finds  the  means  to  make  her  say  or 
propose  almost  whatever  he  has  a  mind  to, 
which  he  always  receives  as  her  own  dis- 
covery, and  gives  her  all  the  reputation 
of  it 

Erastus  has  a  perfect  taste  in  painting, 
and  carried  Lztitia  with  him  the  other  day 
to  see  acollectinn  of  pictures.  I  sometimes 
Tisit  this  happy  couple.  As  we  were  last 
week  walking  in  the  long  gallery  before 
dinner,—'  I  have  lately  laid  out  some  money 
in  paintings,'  says  Erastus i  'I  bought  that 
Venus  and  Adonis  purely  upon  Lietitia's 
judgrment;  it  cost  me  threescore  guineas; 
and  I  was  this  morning  offered  a  hundred 
for  it.'  I  turned  towards  Lietitia,  and  saw 
her  cheeks  glow  with  pleasure,  while  at 
the  same  time  she  cast  a  look  upon  Erastus, 
the  most  tender  and  affectionate  I  ever 
beheld. 

Flavilla  married  Tom  Tawdry,  she  was 
taken  with  his  laced-cnat  and  nch  swnrd- 
knot;  she  has  the  mortification  to  see  Tom 
despised  by  all  the  worthy  part  of  his  own 
•ex.  Tom  has  nothing  to  do  after  dinner, 
but  to  determine  whether  he  will  pare  his 
nails  at  St.  James's,  White's,  or  his  own 
house,  He  has  sud  nothing  to  Flavilla  since 
they  were  married  which  she  might  not 
have  heard  as  well  from  her  own  woman. 
He  however  takes  great  care  to  keep  up 
the  saucv  ill-naturM  authority  of  a  hus- 
band. Whatever  Flavilla  happens  to  as- 
sert, Tom  immediately  contradicts  with  an 
oath  by  way  of  preface,  and,  •  My  dear,  I 
mn.^  tell  you  you  talk  most  confoundedly 
silly.'  Flavilla  had  a  heart  naturally  as  well 
disposed  for  all  the  tenderness  of  love  as 
that  of  Lsetitia;  but  as  love  seldom  con- 
tinues long  after  esteem,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  at  present  whether  the  unhappy 
Flavilla  hates  or  despises  the  person  most 
whom  she  is  obliged  to  lead  her  whole  life 
with.  X. 


Na  507.1     Saturday,  October  11,  1712. 

DeftDdlt  Bunwrui,  yiactmqaa  lunbooe  phalaote*. 

JuTi.  8ml.  ii.  46. 
PrewrVd  firom  tbaow  ij  Dumben  on  our  side. 

TBBREissomethingveiY  sublime,  though 
Tery  fanciful,  in  Plato's  aescription  of  the 
Supreme  Bong;  that '  truth  is  bis  body,  and 


I  light  his  shadow. '  According  to  this  defini- 
tion, there  is  nothing  so  contradictoir  to  his 
nature  as  eiTor  and  falsehood.  The  Pla- 
tonists  have  so  just  a  notion  of  the  Al- 
mighty's aversion  to  everv  thing  which  is 
false  utd  erroneous,  that  tnev  looked  upcn 
truth  as  no  less  necessary  than  virtue  to 
qualify  a  human  soul  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  separate  state.  For  this  reason,  as  they 
recommended  moral  duties  to  qualify  and 
season  the  will  for  a  future  life,  so  they  pre- 
scribed several  contemplations  and  sciencea 
to  rectify  the  underst^iding.  Thus  Plata 
has  called  mathematical  demonstrations  the 
cathartics,  or  purgatives  of  the  soul,  a* 
being  the  most  proper  means  to  cleanse  it 
from  error,  and  give  it  a  relish  of  troth; 
which  is  the  natural  food  and  nourishment 
of  the  understanding,  as  virtue  is  the  pei^ 
fectinn  and  happiness  of  the  wUL 

There  are  many  authors  who  have  shown 
wherein  the  malignity  of  a  lie  ccnssts,  and 
set  forth  in  proper  colours  the  heinousness 
of  the  offence.     I  shall  here  consider  one 
particular  kind  of  this  crime,  which  has 
not  been  so  much  spoken  to;  I  mean  that 
abominable  practice  of  party-lying.     This 
vice  is  so  very  predommant  among  us  at 
present,  that  a  man  is  thought  of  no  princi- 
|rie,  who  does  not  prc^agate  a  certain  sys* 
tern  of  lies.    The  coffee-houses  are  sup- 
ported by  them,  the  press  is  choked  with 
them,  eminent   authors  live  upon  thnn. 
Our  bottle  conversation  is  so  infected  with 
them,  that  a  party-lie  is  grown  as  fashion- 
able an  entertainment  as  a  lively  catch,  or 
a  merry  story.    The  truth  of  it  is,  half  the 
great  talkers  in  the  nation  would  he  struck 
dumb  were  this  fountain  of  discourse  dried 
up.     There  is  hqwcver  one  advantage  re- 
sulting from  this  detestable  practice:  the 
very  appearances  of  truth  are  so  little  re- 
garded, that  lies  are  at  present  discharged 
in  the  air,  and  begin  to  hurt  nobody.  When 
we  hear  a  party-story  from  a  stranger,  we 
consider  whether  he  is  a  whig  or  a  tory 
that  relates  it,  and  immediately  coadnde 
they  are  words  of  course,  in  which  the 
honest  ^ntleman  designs  to  recommend  his 
zeal,  without  any  concern  for  his  veracity. 
A  man  is  looked  upon  as  bereft  of  common 
sense,  that  gives  credit  to  the  relation*  ct 
party  writers;  nay,  his  own  friends  shake 
their  heads  at  him,  and  consider  him  in  no 
other  light  than  an  officious  tool,  or  a  well- 
meaning  idiot    When  it  was  formeriy  the 
fasliion  to  husband  a  lie,  and  trump  it  up  ia 
some  extraordinary  emergency,  it  gene- 
rally did  executicm,  and  was  not  a  little 
serviceable  to  the  faction  that  made  use  cf 
it;  but  at  present  every  man  is  upon  his 
guard:  the  artifice  has  beea  too  often  re- 
peated to  take  effect 

I  have  frequently  wondered  to  see  men 
of  probity,  who  would  scorn  to  utter  a  false- 
hood for  their  own  particular  advantage, 
give  so  readily  into  a  lie,  when  it  is  become 
the  voice  of  their  faction,  notwithstanding 
they  are  thorou^y  tensile  (^  it  as  foch. 
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How  is  it  possible  for  those  who  are  men 
of  honour  in  their  persons,  thus  to  become 
notorious  liars  in  their  party?  If  we  look 
into  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  may  find, 
I  think,  three  reasons  for  it.  and  at  the 
same  time  discover  the  insufficiency  of  these 
reasons  to  justify  so  criminal  a  practice. 

hi  the  first  place,  men  are  apt  to  think 
that  the  guilt  of  a  lie,  and  consequently  the 

Sunishment  may  be  very  much  diminished, 
not  wholly  worn  out,  by  the  multitudes 
of  those  who  partake  in  it  Though  the 
weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be  too  much 
for  one  to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their 
ima^nations  when  it  is  shared  among  many. 
But  m  this  case  a  man  very  much  deceives 
himself;  ^ilt,  when  it  spreads  through 
nambers,  is  not  so  properly  divided  as  mul- 
tiplied. Every  one  is  crimmal  in  proportion 
to  the  offence  which  he  commits,  not  tn  the 
Dumber  of  those  who  are  his  companions 
in  it  Both  the  crime  and  the  penaltv  lie  as 
heavy  upon  every  individual  of  an  offending 
multitude,  as  they  would  upon  any  single 
person,  had  none  shared  with  him  in  the 
offence.  In  a  word,  the  division  of  guilt  is 
like  to  that  of  matter:  though  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  infinite  portions,  every  portion 
shall  have  the  whole  essence  of  matter  in 
it,  and  consist  of  as  many  parts  as  the  whole 
did  before  it  was  divided. 

But  in  the  second  place,  though  multi- 
tudes, who  join  in  a  lie,  cannot  exempt 
themselves  from  the  guilt,  they  may  from 
the  shame  of  it  The  scandal  uf  a  lie  is  in  a 
manner  lost  and  annihilated,  when  diffused 
among  several  thousands;  as  a  drop  of  the 
blackest  tincture  wears  away  and  vanishes, 
when  mixed  and  confused  in  a  considerable 
body  of  water;  the  blot  is  stiH  in  it,  but  is 
not  able  to  discover  itself.  This  is  certainly 
a  very  great  motive  to  several  party-ofibi- 
ders,  who  avoid  crimes,  not  as  they  are 
prejudicial  to  their  virtue,  but  to  their 
reputation.  It  is  enough  to  show  the  weak- 
ness of  this  reason,  which  palliates  guilt 
■without  removing  it,  that  every  man  who 
is  influenced  by  it  declares  himself  in  effect 
an  infamous  hypocrite,  prefers  the  appear- 
ance of  virtue  to  its  reality,  and  is  deter- 
mined in  his  conduct  neither  by  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience,  the  suggestions  of 
true  honrur,  nor  the  principles  of  religion. 
The  third  and  last  great  motive  for  men's 


worid.  When  Pompey  was  derired  not  to 
set  eul  in  a  tempest  that  would  hacard  his 
life,  •  It  is  necessary  for  me,*  says  he,  •  to 
sail,  but  it  is  not  necessarj-  for  me  to  live.* 
Every  man  should  say  to  himself,  with  the 
same  spirit,  •  It  is  my  duty  to  speak  truth. 
though  it  is  not  my  duty  to  be  in  an  office.' 
One  of  the  fathers  has  carried  this  pnint  so 
high  as  to  declare  he  would  not  tell  a  lie, 
though  he  were  sure  to  gain  heaven  by  it 
However  extravagant  such  a  protestation 
may  appear,  every  one  will  own  that  a  man 
may  say,  very  reasonably,  he  would  not 
tell  a  lie  if  he  were  to  rain  hell  by  it;  or,  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  soften  the  expression, 
that  he  would  not  tell  a  lie  to  gain  any  tem- 
poral reward  by  it,  when  he  should  run  the 
hosard  of  losing  much  more  than  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  gain.  O. 


Na  506.]    Monday,  October  13,  iri3. 

OiDiMf  ■ntem  rt  tabnlnr  M  llcnntor  tyrsnai,  ^ 
potanau  muU  peqittiM,  ia  «■  civiute  qua  libtrUM 
un  eit.  Omi.  ^Agm  in  Milt.  e.  & 

For  all  Omw  are  aceoaatad  and  dcnomlaatad  tjmiiU 
who  cxerciK  a  peipB'xal  power  la  that  atale,  whkli 
waa  hefbre  tree. 

Tax  following  letters  complain  of  what  I 
have  frequently  obsetved' with  very  much 
indignation;  therefore  I  shall  give  them  tn 
the  public  in  the  words  with  which  my  cot' 
respondents,  who  suffer  under  the  hard« 
ships  mentioned  in  them,  describe  them. 


joining  in  a  pripular  falsehood,  or,  as  I  have 
nkherto  called  it,  a  party-lie,  notwith- 
Bitanding  they  are  convincea  of  it  as  such, 
is  the  doing  good  to  a  cause  which  every 
party  may  be  supposed  to  look  upon  as  the 
most  meritorious.  I'he  unsoundness  af  this 
principle  has  been  so  often  exposed,  and  is 
so  universally  acknowledged,  that  a  roan 
must  be  an  utter  stranger  to  the  principles 
either  of  natural  religion  or  Christianity, 
■who  suffers  himself  to  oe  guided  by  it  If  a 
man  might  promote  the  sapposea  good  of 
bis  country  by  the  blackest  calumnies  and 
fialsehoods,  car  nation   abounds   more  in 


<Mr.  Spectator,— In  former  ages  all 
pretensions  to  dominion  have  been  sup- 
ported and  submitted  to,  either  upon  ac 
count  of  inheritance,  conquest,  or  election} 
and  all  such  persons,  who  have  taken  upon 
them  any  sovereignty  over  their  fellow 
creatures  upon  any  other  account,  have 
been  always  called  tyrants,  not  so  much 
because  they  were  gwlty  of  any  particular 
barbarities,  as  because  every  attempt  to 
such  a  superiority  was  in  its  nature  tyran" 
nical.  But  there  is  another  sort  of  jroten- 
tates,  who  may  with  greater  propriety  be 
called  tyrants  than  those  last  mentioned^ 
both  as  they  assume  a  despotic  dominion 
over  those  as  free  as  themselves,  and  as 
they  support  it  by  acts  of  notable  oppres- 
sion ana  injustice;  and  these  are  the  rulers 
in  all  clubs  and  meetings.  In  other  govem« 
ments  the  punishments  of  some  hare  been 
alleviated  oy  the  rewards  of  others:  but 
what  makes  the  reign  of  these  potentates 
so  piarticularly  grievous  is,  that  they  are 
exquisite  in  punishing  their  subjects,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  reward  them.  That  the  reader 
may  the  better  comprehend  the  nature  of 
these  monarchs,  as  well  as  the  miserable 
state  of  those  that  are  their  vassals,  I  shall 

F' ve  an  account  of  the  king  of  the  company 
am  fallen  into,  whom,  fer  his  particuto 


patriMs  than  any  other  of  the  Christian  I  tyranny,  I  shtdl  call  Dionysius:  as  also  tt 
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the  seeds  that  sprung  up  to  this  odd  sort 
of  empire. 

'  Upon  all  meetings  at  taverns,  it  is  ne- 
cessary some  one  of  the  company  should 
take  it  upon  him  to  get  all  things  in  such 
order  and  readiness,  as  may  contribute  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  felicity  of  the  con- 
vention; such  as  hastening  the  fire,  getting 
a  suiiiciont  number  of  candles,  tasting  the 
wine  with  a  judicious  smack,  fixing  the  sup 
per,  and  bemg  brisk  for  the  despatch  of  it. 
Know,  then,  that  Dionysius  went  through 
these  offices  with  an  air  that  seemed  to 
express  a  satisfaction  rather  in  serving  the 
public  that  in  gratifying  any  particular  in- 
clination of  his  own.  We  tliought  him  a 
person  of  an  exquisite  palate,  and  therefore 
oy  consent  beseeched  him  to  be  always  our 
proveditor;  which  post,  after  he  had  nand- 
Bomely  denied,  he  could  do  no  otherwise 
than  accept  At  first  he  made  no  other  use 
of  his  power  than  in  recommending  such 
and  such  things  to  the  company,  ever  allow- 
ing these  points  to  be  disputable;  insomuch 
that  I  have  often  carried  the  debate  for 
partridge,  when  his  majesty  has  given  inti- 
mation of  the  high  relish  of  duck,  but  at  the 
same  time  has  cheerfiilly  submitted,  and 
devoured  his  partridge  with  most  gracious 
reagnation.  This  siibmission  on  his  side 
naturally  proluced  the  like  on  ours;  of 
which  he  in  a  little  time  made  such  barba- 
rous advantage,  as  in  all  those  matters, 
which  before  seemed  in^fferei'it  to  him,  to 
issue  out  certain  edicts  as  uncontrollable 
and  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  He  is  by  turns  outrageous, 
peevish,  forward,  and  joWal.  He  thinks  it 
our  duty  for  the  little  offices,  as  proveditor, 
that  in  return  all  conversation  is  to  be  in- 
terrupted or  promoted  by  his  inclination 
for  or  against  the  present  humour  of  the 
company.  We  feel,  at  present,  in  the  utmost 
extremity,  the  insolence  of  office;  however, 
I,  bein^  naturally  warm,  ventured  to  op- 
pose him  in  a  dispute  about  a  haunch  of 
venison.  I  was  altogether  for  roasting,  but 
Dionysius  declared  himself  for  boiling  with 
80  much  prowess  and  resolution,  that  the 
cook  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  his  own 
safety,  rather  than  the  luxury  of  my  pro- 
portion. With  the  same  authority  that  he 
orders  what  we  shall  eat  and  drink,  he  also 
commands  us  where  to  do  it:  and  we  change 
our  taverns  according  as  he  suspects  any 
treasonable  practices  in  the  settling  the  bill 
bythe  master,  or  sees  any  bold  rebellion  in 
point  ofattendance  by  the  waiters.  Another 
reason  for  changing  the  seat  of  empire,  I 
conceive  to  be  the  pride  he  takes  in  the 
promulgation  of  our  slavery,  though  we  pay 
our  club  for  our  entertainments,  even  in 
these  palaces  of  our  grand  monarch.  When 
he  has  a  mind  to  take  the  air,  a  party  of  us 
are  commanded  out  by  way  of  life-guard, 
and  we  march  imder  as  gr«at  restnctions 
as  they  da  If  we  meet  a  ndghbouring 
king,  we  give  or  keep  the  way,  according 
M  we  are  oat>nuinbered  or  not;  and  if  the 


trun  of  each  is  equal  in  number,  rather 
than  give  batde,  the  superiority  is  soon  ad- 
justed by  a  desertion  from  one  of  them. 

'Now,  the  expulsion  of  these  unjust 
rulers  out  of  all  societies,  would  gain  a  man 
as  everlasting  a  reputation  as  either  o(  the 
Brutus's  got  for  their  endeavours  to  extir- 
pate tyranny  from  among  the  Romans,  t 
confess  myself  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  E^ainst 
the  usurper  of  our  club;  and  to  show  my 
reading,  as  well  as  my  mercifiil  disposition, 
shall  allow  him  until  the  ides  of  March  to 
dethrone  himself.  If  he  seems  to  affect 
empire  until  that  time,  and  does  not  gradu' 
ally  recede  from  the  incursions  he  has  made 
upon  our  liberties^  he  shall  find  a  dinner 
dressed  which  he  has  no  hand  in,  and  thalL 
be  treated  with  an  order,  magnificence,  and 
luxury,  as  shall  break  his  proud  heart;  at 
the  same  time  that  he  shall  be  ccovinced 
in  his  stomach  he  was  unfit  iior  his  post, 
and  a  more  mild  and  skilful  prince  receive 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  b«  set 
up  in  his  room:  but,  as  Miltoa  says. 


-lliMe  thonghu 


FilII  caimKl  mnii  mature.   Paloe  it  dMpaii^ 
Andwlwcuitbinknibmimonl  WartliaB,war. 
Open,  ot  underatocd,  miut  Iwieaolnd.*' 

'I  am,  wr,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant.' 

'Mr.  Spectator,~I  am  a  yoong  wo- 
man at  a  gentieman's  seat  in  the  cosntn^, 
who  is  a  particular  friend  of  my  fathers, 
and  came  hither  to  pass  away  a  month  or 
two  with  his  daughters.  I  have  been  df 
tertained  with  the  utmost  dvility  by  the 
whole  family,  and  nothing  has  been  omitted 
which  can  make  my  stay  easy  and  s^eea- 
ble  on  the  part  of  the  family;  but  there  is  a 
gentieman  here,  a  vi»tant  as  I  am,  whose 
behaviour  has  given  me  great  uneasneasi 
When  I  first  arrived  here,  he  used  me  wifli 
the  utmost  complaisance;  but,  forsooth,  that 
was  not  with  regard  to  my  sex;  and  sdnce  he 
has  no  designs  upon  m<^  he  does  not  know 
why  he  should  distinguish  me  from  a  maa 
in  things  indifferent  He  is,  you  must  know, 
one  of  those  familiar  coxcombs,  who  have 
observed  some  well-bred  men  with  a  good 
grace  converse  with  women,  and  say  no 
fine  things,  but  vet  treat  them  with  that 
sort  of  respect  which  flows  from  the  heart 
and  the  understanding,  but  is  exerted  in  no 
professons  or  compliriients.  This  puppy, 
to  imitate  this  excellence,  or  avoid  tnecof 
trary  fault  of  being  troublesome  in  complai' 
sance,  takes  upon  him  to  try  his  talent  upod 
me,  insomuch  that  he  c(mtradict«  me  apoa 
all  occasions,  and  one  day  told  me  I  bed< 
If  I  had  Btrude  him  with  my  bodkiiti  and 
behaved  myself  like  a  man,  nnce  he  will 
not  treat  me  as  a  woman,  I  had,  I  think, 
served  him  right  I  wish,  sir,  yoa  would 
please  to  give  liim  some  maxhns  a{  bdia- 
viour  in  these  points,  and  resolve  me  if  afl 
maids  are  not  in  point  of  conversation  to  be 
treated  by  all  bachelors  as  their  mistresses} 
If  notso^are  tiiey  not  to  b«  otcd  a*  (en^f 
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as  their  sisters?  Is  it  suflTerable  that  the 
fop  of  whom  I  complain  should  say  that  he 
would  rather  have  s<ich-a-one  without  a 
groat,  than  me  with  the  Indies?  What 
right  has  any  man  to  make  suppositions  of 
things  not  in  his  power,  and  then  declare 
his  will  to  the  dislike  of  one  that  has  never 
offended  him?  I  assure  you  these  are  things 
•worthy  your  consideration,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  have  your  thoughts  upon  them.  I  am, 
though  a  woman  justly  offended,  ready  to 
forgive  all  this,  because  I  have  no  remedy 
but  leavingvery  agreeable  company  sooner 
than  I  desire.  This  also  is  a  heinous  ag- 
eravatidn  of  his  offence,  that  he  is  inflicting 
banishment  upon  me.  Your  printing  this 
letter  may  perhaps  be  an  admonition  to  re- 
form him;  as  soon  as  it  appears  I  will  write 
my  name  at  the  end  of  it,  and  lay  it  in  his 
■ws^j  the  making  which  just  reprimand,  I 
hope  you  will  put  in  the  power  of,  sir,  your 
ccnstant  reader,  and  humble  servant' 

T. 


Na  509.]     Tuesday,  October  14, 1712. 

Bominiiihigi  et  tamperanti*  Ainctq*  ofllelaiii. 

Ttr.  BMMt.  Act  iii.  Sc.  S. 
INKliaiviiif  tto  ptrt  of  >  food  ccoHomiat. 

The  usefiil  knowledge  in  the  following 
letter  shall  have  a  place  in  my  paper, 
though  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  imme- 
diately regards  the  polite  or  the  learned 
world;  I  say  immediately,  for  upon  reflec- 
tion every  man  will  find  there  is  a  remote 
influence  upon  his  own  affairs,  in  the  pros- 
perity or  decay  of  the  trading  part  of  man- 
kind. My  present  correspondent,  I  believe, 
■was  never  m  print  before;  but  what  he  says 
well  deserves  a  general  attention,  though 
delivered  in  his  own  homely  maxims,  and 
a  kind  of  proverbial  simplicity;  which  sort 
of  learning  has  raised  more  estates,  than 
ever  wei-e,  or  will  be,  from  attention  to 
Virgil,  Horace,  Tully,  Seneca,  Plutarch, 
or  any  of  the  rest,  whom,  1  dare  say,  this 
worthy  citizen  would  hold  to  be  indeed  in- 
genious, but  unprofitable  writers.  But  to 
the  letter. 

'Mr.  WUliam  Spectator: 

♦Broad-street,  Oct.  10,  iri2. 
'  Sir, — I  accuse  you  of  many  discourses 
on  the  subject  of  money,  whicn  you  have 
heretofore  promised  the  public,  out  have 
not  discharged  yourself  thereof.  But,  for- 
asmuch as  you  seemed  to  depend  upon  ad- 
vice from  others  what  to  do  in  that  point, 
have  sat  down  to  write  you  the  needful  upon 
that  subject.  But,  before  I  enter  thereupon, 
I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  observe  to 
you,  that  the  thriving  frugal  man  shows  it 
In  every  part  of  his  expense,  dress,  ser- 
vants, and  house;  and  1  must,  in  the  first 
place  complain  to  you,  as  Spectator,  that 
m  these  particulars  there  is  at  this  time, 
throughout  the  city  of  London,  a  lamenta- 
ble change  from  that  dmplicity  of  manners, 


which  is  the  true  source  of  wealth  and 
prosperity.  I  just  now  said,  the  man  of 
thrift  shows  regularity  in  every  thing;  but 
you  may,  pwrhaps,  laugh  that  I  take  notice 
of  such  a  particular  as  I  am  going  to  do,  for 
an  instance  that  this  city  is  declining  if  their 
ancient  economy  is  not  restored.  The  thing 
which  gives  me  this  prospect,  and  so  mnch 
offence,  is  the  neglect  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. I  mean  the  edifice  so  called,  and 
the  walks  appertaining  thereunta  The 
Royal  Exchange  is  a  fabric  that  well  de- 
serves to  be  so  called,  as  well  to  express 
that  our  monarch's  highest  glory  and  ad- 
vantage consists  in  being  the  patron  of  trade, 
as  that  it  is  commodious  for  business,  and 
an  instance  of  the  grandeur  both  of  prince 
and  people.  But,  alasi  at  present  it  hardly 
seems  to  be  set  apart  for  any  such  use  or 
purpose.  Instead  of  the  assembly  of  ho- 
nourable merchants,  substantial  tradesmen, 
and  knowing  masters  of  ships;  the  mum- 
pers, the  halt,  the  blind,  the  lame;  and 
your  venders  of  trash,  apples,  plums;  your 
raggamuffins,  rake-shames,  and  wenches, 
have  justled  the  greater  number  of  the 
former  out  of  that  place.  Thus  it  is,  espe- 
cially on  the  evening  change:  so  that  what 
with  the  din  of  squallings,  oaths,  and  cries 
of  beggars,  men  of  the  greatest  consequence 
in  our  citjr  absent  themselves  from  the 
place.  This  particular,  by  the  way,  is  of 
evil  consequence;  for,  if  the  'Change  be 
no  place  for  men  of  the  highest  credit  to 
frequent,  it  will  not  be  a  disgrace  for  those 
ti  less  abilities  to  be  absent.  I  remember 
the  time  when  rascally  company  were  kept 
out.  and  the  unlucky  boys  with  toys  and 
balls  were  whipped  away  bv  a  beadle.  I 
have  seen  this  done  indeed  of  late,  but  then 
it  has  been  only  to  chase  the  lads  from 
chuck,  that  the  beadle  might  seize  their 
copper. 

*  I  must  repeat  the  abomination,  that  the 
walnut-trade  is  carried  on  by  old  women 
within  the  walks,  which  makes  the  place 
impassable  by  reason  of  shells  and  ti-ash. 
The  benches  around  are  so  filthy,  that  no 
one  can  at  down,  yet  the  beadles  and  offi- 
cers have  the  impudence  at  Christmas  to 
ask  for  their  box,  though  they  deserve  the 
strappado.  I  do  not  think  it  impertinent 
to  have  mentioned  this,  because  it  bespeaks 
a  neglect  in  the  domestic  care  of  the  city, 
and  the  domestic  is  thq  truest  picture  of  a 
man  every  where  else. 

'  But  I  designed  to  speak  on  the  busi- 
ness of  money  and  advancement  of  gain. 
The  man  proper  for  this,  speaking  in  the 
general,  is  of  a  sedate,  plain  good  under- 
standing, not  ap>t  to  go  out  of  his  way,  but 
so  behaving  himself  at  home,  that  business 
may  come  to  him.  Sir  William  Turner, 
that  valuable  citizen,  has  left  behind  him  a 
most  excellent  rule,  and  couched  it  in  very 
few  words,  suited  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
He  would  say,  "Keep  your  shop,  and  your 
shop  will  keep  you. "  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  if  a  man  ca  a  great  genius  could  add 
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stea^eM  to  his  vivaeities,  or  subsdtate 
slower  men  of  fidelity  to  transact  the  me- 
thodical part  of  his  affairs,  such  a  one 
would  outstrip  the  rest  of  the  worldj  but 
buMness  and  trade  are  not  to  be  managed 
by  the  same  heads  which  write  poetry,  and 
make  plans  for  the  conduct  of  life  in  gene- 
ral. So  though  we  are  at  this  day  beholden 
to  the  late  witty  and '  inventive  dnke  of 
Buckingham  for  the  whole  trade  and  manu- 
facture of  glass,  yet  I  suppose  there  is  no 
one  will  aver,  that,  were  his  grace  yet  liv- 
ing, they  would  not  rather  deal  with  my 
dihgent friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Gumley, 
for  any  goods  to  be  prepared  and  delivered 
on  such  a  day,  than  he  would  with  that  il* 
lustrious  mechanic  above-mentioned. 

'No,  no,  Mr.  Spectator,  you  wits  must 
tiot  pretend  tobe  nch;  and  it'is  possible  the 
reason  may  be,  in  some  measure,  because 
you  despise,  or  at  least  you  do  not  value  it 
enough  to  let  it  take  up  your  chief  atten- 
tion; which  a  trader  must  do,  or  lose  his 
credit,  which  is  to  him  what  honour,  re* 
putation,  fame,  or  glory,  is  to  other  sort  c^ 
Inen. 

'  I  shall  not  speak  to  the  p<rint  of  cash 
itself,  until  I  see  how  you  approve  of  these 
my  maxims  in  general:  but  1  think  a  specu- 
lation upon  "  many  a  little  makes  a  mickle, 
a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got,  penny  wise 
and  a  pound  foolish,  it  is  need  that  makes 
the  da  wife  trot,"  would  be  very  useful  to 
the  world;  and  if  you  treated  them  with 
knowledge,  would  be  useful  to  yourself,  for 
it  would  make  demands  for  your  paper 
among  those  who  have  no  notion  of  it  at 
J)resent.  But  of  these  matters  more  here- 
after. If  ycu  did  this,  as  you  excel  many 
writers  of  the  present  age  for  politeness,  so 
you  would  outgo  the  author  of  the  true 
razor  strops  for  use. 

'  I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  an 
explanation  of  a  provei-b,  which  by  vulgar 
error  is  taken  and  used  when  a  man  is  re- 
duced to  an  extremity,  whereas  the  pro- 
{>riety  of  the  maxim  is  to  use  it  when  you 
would  say  there  is  plenty,  but  you  must 
make  such  a  choice  as  not  to  hurt  another 
Who  is  to  come  after  you. 

'Mr.  Tobias  Hobson,*  from  whom  we 
have  the  expression,  was  a  very  honourable 
man,  for  I  snail  ever  call  the  man  sn  who 
gets  an  estate  honestly.  Mr.  Tobias  Hob- 
son  was  a  carrier;  and,  being  a  man  of  great 
abilities  and  invention,  and  one  that  saw 
Where  there  might  good  profit  arise,  though 
the  duller  men  overlor,ked  it,  this  ingenious 
man  was  the  first  in  this  island  who  let  out 
hackney-horses.  He  lived  in  Cambridge; 
and,  observing  that  the  scholars,  rid  hard, 
his  manner  was  to  keep  a  large  stable  of 
horses*  with  boots,  bridles,  and  whips,  to 
fhmish  the  gentlemen  at  once,   without 


*  Mr.  Hokwa  WM  the  eaitirr  between  London  siul 
Cinliriilm.  At  the  Utter  place  he  erected  »  handMme 
■tone  eondoit,  end  left  •unleieiit  lend  fbr  iu  nulnte- 
aance  ftirerer.  Be  died  in  the  time  of  tlit  plt(ue,1830, 
in  Uh  «i(tatjr-iUtb  jre*'  of  Me  *t*< 


going  from  coUe^  to  College  to  borrow,  as 
they  have  done  since  the  death  of  this  wor> 
thy  man.  I  say,  Mr.  Hobson  kept  a  stable 
of  forty  good  cattle,  always  ready  and  fit 
for  travelling;  but,  when  a  man  came  for  a 
horse,  he  was  led  into  the  stablie,  where 
there  was  great  choice;  but  he  obliged  him 
to  take  the  horse  which  stood  next  to  die 
stable  door;  so  that  every  Customer  was 
alike  well  served  according  to  his  chance, 
and  every  horse  ridden  with  (he  same  jo*' 
tice;  from  whence  it  became  a  ptrorerb, 
when  what  ought  to  be  your  election  was 
forced  upon  you,  tosay,  "Hobson's  choice.** 
This  memorable  man  stands  drawn  in 
fresco  at  an  hin  T  which  he  used)  in  Bishops* 
gate-street,  with  a  hundred  poand  rag 
under  his  arm,  with  this  inscnptioo  npoa 
the  said  bagi 

*'  Tbe  ftnitlial  maiket  ofa  tnmdnt  monr^ 

'  Whatever  tradesman  will  try  the  ex* 
periment,  and  begin  the  day  after  you  pub' 
fish  this  my  discourse  to  treat  his  customen 
all  alike,  and  all  reasonably  and  honestly, 
I  will  ensure  him  the  same  success,  I  i 
sii%your  loving  friend, 


ing  friend, 
'HEZEKIAH  THRIFT.' 


Na  510.]     IVednemiay,  October  15,  VTO. 
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Neque  prcterqoani  quaa  ipne  amor  molestiai 
Habet  addai,  et  inaa,  qnas  habet,  reete  ftm. 

Ttr.  xm.  Act  I.  Se.  1. 

Ifyoo  are  wiae,  add  not  to  tbe  tronUea  which  attchl 
the  penion  of  loTe,  and  bea^  {Mtifatljr  tbo««  wUck  mt 
Ineeparable  from  it. 

*  I  WAS  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack 
through  Gerrard-street,  when  my  eye  was 
immediately  catched  with  the  prettiest  dtn 
lect  imaginabl(y-<he  face  of  a  very  fair  girl^ 
Detween  thirteen  and  fourteen,  fixed  at  the 
chin  to  a  painted  sash,  and  made  part  c£ 
the  landscape.  It  seemed  admirably  daocu 
and,  upon  throwing  myself  eagerly  oat  of 
the  coach  to  look  at  it,  it  laughed,  aind  flung 
from  the  window.  This  amiable  fignre 
dwelt  upon  me;  and  I  was  considering  the 
vanity  of  the  girl,  and  her  pleasant  coquetry 
in  acting  a  picture  until  she  was  taken  no* 
tice  of,  and  raised  the  admiration  of  the  be* 
holders.  This  little  drcumstance  made 
me  run  into  reflections  upon  the  florce  ol 
beauty,  and  the  wonderful  influence  tbe 
female  sex  has  upon  the  other  part  of  the 
species.  Our  hearts  are  seised  with  their 
enchantments,  and  there  are  few  of  us,  buC 
brutal  men,  who  by  that  hardness  lose  the 
chief  pleasure  in  them,  can  reast  their  is* 
sinuations,  though  never  so  much  against 
our  own  interests  and  opinion.  It  is  Com* 
mon  with  women  to  destroy  the  good  etfects 
a  man's  following  his  own  way  and  ifidbi*' 


t  There  lea  acaree  folio  frtn,  I  kaKam,  ftna  tsk 

Ccture,  eagtivid  br  Farae,  with  dg|M  Bifiiali  twMi 
inaath. 
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tioo  might  have  upon  his  honoor  and  for- 
tune, by  interposing  their  power  over  him 
in  matters  wherein  they  cannot  influence 
him,  but  to  his  loss  and  disparagement  I 
do  not  know  therefore  a  task  so  difl^alt 
in  human  life,  as  to  be  proof  against  the 
importunities  of  a  woman  a  man  loves. 
There  is  certainly  no  armour  against  tears, 
sullen  looks,  or  at  best  constrained  fami- 
liarities, in  her  whom  you  usually  meet 
•with  transport  and  alacrity.  Sir  Walter 
Italeip;h  *as  quoted  in  a  letter  (of  a  very 
ingenious  correspondent  of  mine^  "P""  ^* 
subject.  That  author,  who  had  lived  in 
courts,  and  camps,  travelled  throogh  ntany 
tountries,  and  seen  many  men  under  seve- 
iral  climates,  and  of  as  various  complex- 
ions, speaks  of  our  impotence  to  resist  ^e 
\triles  of  women  in  very  severe  terms.  His 
•Woids  are  as  follows: 

'What  means  did  the  devQ  find  out,  or 
%hat  instruments  did'  his  own  subtility  pre- 
sent him  as  fittest  and  aptest  to  work  his 
mischief  by.*  Even  the  unquiet  vanity  dC 
the  woman;  so  as  by  Adam's  hearkening  to 
the  voice  of  his  wiJFe,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press commandment  of  the  living  God,  man- 
kind by  that  her  incantation  became  the 
subject  of  labour,  sorrow,  and  death;  the 
-woman  bein^  given  to  man  for  a  comforter 
and  companion,  but  not  for  a  counsellor.  It 
is  also  to  be  noted  by  whom  the  woman  was 
tempted:  even  by  the  most  ugly  and  un- 
•*rorthy  of  all  beasts,  into  whoni  the  devil 
entered  and  persuaded.  Secondly,  What 
•was  the  motive  of  her  disobedience.'  Even 
a  denre  to  know  what  was  most  unfitting 
her  knowledge;  an  affection  which  has 
fever  since  remained  in  all  the  posterity  of 
her  sex.  Thirdly,  what  was  it  that  moved 
the  man  to  yield  to  her  persuasions?  Even 
to  the  same  cause  which  hath  moved  all 
men  since  to  the  like  consent,  namely,  an 
Unwillingness  to  grieve  her,  or  make  her  sad, 
lest  she  should  pine,  and  be  overcome  ■with 
borrow.  But  if  Adam,  in  the  state  of  per- 
fection, and  Solomon  the  Son  of  David, 
&od's  chosen  servant,  and  himself  a  man 
endued  with  the  greatest  wisdom,  did  both 
of  them  disobey  their  Creator  by  the  per- 
ftaasion,  and  for  the  love  they  bear  to  a  wo- 
man, it  is  not  so  wonderfdl  as  lamentable, 
that  other  men  in  succeeding  ages  have 
been  allured  to  so  many  inconvenient  and 
-tricked  practices  by  the  persuasion  of  their 
tvives,  or  other  beloved  dariings,  who  cover 
bver  and  shadow  many  malicious  purposes 
with  a  counterfeit  passion  of  dissimulating 
horrov^  and  nnquietness. 

The  motions  of  the  minds  of  lovers  are 
iio  where  so  well  described  as  in  the  words 
p{  skilful  writers  for  the  stage.  The  scene 
between  F'ulv'ia  and  Curiusj  in  the  second 
act  of  Johnson's  Catiline,  is  an  excellent 
jMCture  of  the  power  of  a  ladv  over  her 
kallant.  The  wench  plays  with  his  affec- 
wms;  and  as  a  man,  of  all  places  of  lh« 

Veb  IL  at 


world,  wishes  to  make  a  good  figure  with 
his  mistress,  upon  her  upbraiding  him  with 
want  of  spirit,  he  alludes  to  enterprises 
which  he  cannot  reveal  but  with  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  When  he  is  worked  thus  far, 
with  a  little  flattery  of  her  opinion  of  his 
gallantry;  and  desire  to  know  more  of  it  out 
of  her  overflowing  fondness  to  him,  he  brags 
to  her  until  his  life  is  in  her  disposal. 

When  a  mah  is  thus  liable  to  be  van- 
quished by  the  charms  of  her  he  loves,  the 
safest  -way  is  to  determine  what  is  proper 
to  be  done;  bUt  to  aVoid  all  expostulation 
with  her  be^ire  he  executes  wnat  he  has 
reserved.  Women  ate  ever  too  hard  for  us 
upon  a  treaty  I  and  one  miist  consider  how 
senseless  a  thing  it  is  to  argile  with  one 
whose  looks  and  gestures  are  more  preva- 
lent with  yott,  than  your  reasons  and  argu- 
ments can  be  with  her.  It  is  a  most  raiser^ 
s^le  slavery  to  submit  to  what  you  disap- 
prove and  give  up  a  tnith  for  no  otheir 
reason,  but  that  you  had  not  fortitude  to 
support  you  in  asserting  it  A  man  has 
enough  to  do  to  conquer  nis  own  Unreason- 
able wishes  and  desires;  but  he  does  that  in 
vain,  if  he  has  those  of  another  to  gratify; 
Let  his  pride  be  in  his  wife  and  family,  let 
him  give  them  all  the  conveniences  of  life 
in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  were  proud  of 
them;  but  let  it  be  his  own  innocent  pridej 
and  not  their  exorbitant  desires  Which  are 
indulged  by  him.  In  this  (iase  all  the  little 
arts  imaginable  are  used  to  soften  a  man  s 
heart,  and  raise  his  passion  above  his  un- 
derstanding. But  in  all  concessions  of  this 
kind,  a  man  should  consider  whether  the 
present  he  makes  flows  from  his  own  love,- 
or  the  impwrtunity  of  his  beloved;  If  from 
the  latter,,  he  is  her  slave?  if  from  the  for-; 
n>er,  her  friend.  We  laiigh  it  off,  and  do 
not  weigh  this  subjection  to  Women  with 
that  senoUsness  which  so  important  a  cir- 
cumstance deserves.  Why  was  courage 
given  to  a  man,  if  his  wife's  fears  arc  to 
frustrate  it?  When  this  is  once  indulged, 
you  are  no  longer  her  guardian  and  pro-' 
tectorj  as  you  were  designed  bynature;  but, 
in  compliance  to  her  weaknesses,  you  have 
dirabled  yourself  from  avoiding  the  misfor- 
tunes into  which  th^  will  lead  you  both, 
and  you  are  to  see  tne  hour  in  wWch  yoU 
are  to  be  reproached  by  heAelf  tot  that 
very  compliance  to  hen  It  is  indeed  thtf 
roost  difficult  mastery  over  outselves  W^ 
can  possibly  attun,  to  resist  the  grief  of  hei*' 
who  charms  us;  but  let  the  heart  akei  b6 
the  anguish  never  so  quick  and  painful,  it 
is  what  must  be  suffisred  and  passed 
through,  if  you  think  to  live  like  a  gentle* 
man,  or  be  conscious  to  yourself  that  you 
are  a  man  of  honesty.  The  old  arguntent, 
that  'you  do  rtot  love  me  if  you  deny  m€ 
this,'  which  first  was  Used  to  obtiun  a  trifle/ 
by  habitual  success  will  oblige  the  unhap^ 
py  man  who  gives  way  to  it  to  rengn  tne 
cause  even  of  hts  country  and  Ms  honour. 
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Ko.  511.]  TTiunday,  October  16, 1712. 

(tail  non  iDvsDit  titrba  quod  ainuct  in  ilia? 

Otid,  An  Am.  Lib.  i.  ITS. 


-Who  could  foil  to  And, 


tn  fluch  a  crowd  a  mittreaa  to  hia  mind? 

♦  Dear  Spec, — Finding  that  my  last  let- 
ter took,  I  do  intend  to  continue  my  epis- 
tolary correspondence  with  thee,  on  those 
dear  confounded  creatures,  women.  Thou 
knowest,  all  the  little  learning  J  am  master 
of  is  upon  that  subject:  I  never  looked  in  a 
book  but  for  their  sakes.  I  have  lately  met 
with  two  pure  Stories  for  a  Spectator,  which 
I  am  sure  will  please  mightily,  if  they  pass 
through  thy  hands.  The  first  of  them  I 
found  oy  chance  in  an  English  book,  called 
Herodotus,  that  lay  in  my  friend  Dapper- 
wit's  window,  as  I  vinted  him  one  morning. 
'  It  luckily  opened  in  the  place  where  I  met 
with  the  following  account.  He  tells  us  that 
it  was  the  manner  among  the  Persians  to 
have  several  fairs  in  the  kingdom,  at  which 
all  the  young  unmarried  women  were  an- 
nually exposed  to  sale.  The  men  who 
wanted  wives  came  hither  to  provide  them- 
selves. Every  woman  was  given  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  the  mone^  which  she 
fetched  laid  aside  for  the  public  use,  to  be 
employed  as  thou  shalt  hear  by  and  by. 
By  this  means  the  richest  people  had  ttie 
choice  of  the  market,  and  ciulea  out  all  the 
most  extraordinary  beauties.  As  soon  as 
I  the  fur  was  thus  picked,  the  refuse  was  to 
be  distributed  among  the  poor,  and  among 
those  who  could  not  go  to  the  price  of  a 
beauty.  Several  of  these  married  the  agree- 
ables,  without  paying  a  farthing  for  them, 
unless  somebody  chanced  to.think  it  worth 
his  while  to  bid  for  them,  in  which  case  the 
best  bidder  was  always  the  purchaser.  But 
now  you  must  know,  Spec,  it  happened  in 
Persia,  as  it  does  in  our  own  country,  that 
there  '  was'  as  many  ugly  women  as  beau- 
ties or  agreeables;  so  that  by  consequence, 
after  the  magistrates  had  put  off  a  great 
many,  there  were  still  a  great  many  that 
stucE  upon  thdr  hands.  In  order  therefore 
to  clear  the  market,  the  money  which  the 
beauties  had  sold  for  was  disposed  of  among 
die  ugly^;  so  that  a  poor  man,  who  could 
not  anord  to  have  a  beauty  for  his  wife, 
was  forced  to  take  up  with  a  fortune;  the 
greatest  portitm  being  always  given  to  the 
most  deformed.  To  this  the  author  adds, 
that  every  poor  man  was  forced  to  live 
kindly  with  his  wife,  or,  in  case  he  repented 
of  his  bargain,  to  return  her  portion  with 
her  to  the  next  public  sale. 

'  What  I  would  recommend  to  thee  on 
this  occaann  is,  to  establish  such  an  ima- 
pnary  fair  in  Great  Britain:  thou  couldst 
make  it  very  pleasant,  by  matching  wo- 
men of  quality  with  cobblers  and  carmen, 
or  describing  titles  and  garters  leading  off  in 
great  ceremony  shopkeepers'  and  farmers' 
daughters.  Though,  to  tell  thee  the  truth, 
I  am  confoundedly  afraid,  that  as  the  love 
of  money  prevails  in  our  island  more  than  it 


did  in  Persa,  we  shouM  find  that  some  c£ 
our  greatest  men  would  choose  out  the  por- 
tions, and  rival  one  another  for  the  richest 
piece  of  deformity;  and  that,  on  the  coti- 
trary,  the  toasts  and  belles  would  be  bought 
up  by  extraviuTaht  heirs,  gamesters,  and 
spendthrifts.  Thou  couldst  make  very 
pretty  reflections  upon  this  occasion  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Peruan  politicians,  who  took 
care,  by  such  marriages,  to  beautify  the 
upper  part  of  the  species,  an^  to  make  the 
greatest  persons  in  the  government  the 
most  jjracefuL  But  this  I  shall  leave  to  thy 
judicious  pen. 

•  I.  have  another  story  to  tell  thee,  which 
I  likewise  met  with  in  a  book.  It  seems  the 
general  of  the  Tartan,  after  having  laid 
siege  to  a  strong  town  in  China,  and  takes 
it  by  storm,  would  set  to  sale  all  the  women 
that  were  found  in  it  Accordingly  he  put 
each  of  them  into  a  sack,  and,  after  faavu^ 
thoroughly  considered  the  value  of  the  wo- 
man wha  was  enclosed,  marked  the  price 
that  was  demanded  for  her  upon  the  sack. 
There  was  a  great  confluence  of  chapmen, 
that  resorted  from  every  part,  with  a  de- 
sign to  purchase,  which  they  were  to  do 
'unsight  unseen.'  The  book  mentions  a 
merchant  in  particular,  who  observing  one 
of  the  sacks  to  be  marked  pretty  high,  bap- 
gained  for  it,  and  carried  it  off  with  him  to 
his  house.  As  he  was  resting  with  it  upon 
a  halfway  bridge,  he  was  resolved  to  take 
a  survey  of  his  purchase:  upon  opening  the 
sack,  a  little  old  woman  popped  her  head 
out  of  it;  at  which  the  adventurer  was  in  so 
great  a  rage,  that  he  was  going  to  shoot  her 
out  into  the  river.  The  old  lady,  however, 
begged  him  first  of  all  to  hear  her  story,  by 
which  he  learned  tliat  she  was  sister  to  a 
great  mandarin,  who  would  infallibly  make 
the  fortune  of  his  brother-in-law  as  soon  as 
he  should  know  to  whose  lot  she  felL  Up>aa 
which  the  merchant  ag»n  tied  her  up  in 
his  sack,  and  carried  her  to  his  house, 
where  she  proved  an  excellent  wife;  and 
procured  him  all  the  riches  from  her  bro- 
ther that  she  had  promised  him. 

'  I  fancy,  if  I  was  disposed  to  dream  a 
second  time,  I  could  make  a  tolerable  visicai 
upon  this  plan.  I  would  suppose  all  the 
unmarried  women  in  London  and  We*- 
minster  brought  to  market  in  sacks,  with 
their  respective  prices  on  each  sack.  The 
first  sack  that  is  sold  is  maiiied  with  live 
thousand  pound.  Upon  the  opening  of  it,  I 
find  it  filled  with  an  atlmirable  housewife, 
of  an  agreeable  pountenance.  The  pur- 
chaser, upon  hearing  her  good  qualities, 
pays  down  her  price  very  cheerftilly.  The 
second  I  would  open  should  be  a  five  hun- 
dred pound  4ack.  The  lady  in  it,  to  our 
surprise,  has  the  face  and  person  of  a  toast. 
As  we  are  wondering  how  she  came  to  be 
set  at  so  low  a  price,  we  hear  that  she 
would  have  been  valued  at  ten  thousand 
pKHind,  but  that  the  public  had  made  those 
abatements  for  her  being  a  scold.  I  woohl 
afterwards  find  some  beuitifiil,  modot,  and 
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discreet  womaiii  tbat  should  be  the  top  of 
the  market;  and  perhaps  discover  half  a 
dozen  romps  tied  up  together  in  the  same 
Back,  at  one  hundred  pound  a  head:  The 
prude  and  the  coquette  should  be  valued  at 
the  same  price,  though  the  first  should  go 
oflF  the  better  of  the  two.  I  fancy;  thou 
wouldst  like  such  a  vision)  had  I  time  to 
Snish  it;  becauset  to  talk  in  thy  own  way, 
there  is-  a  moral  in  it.  Whatever  thou 
inayest  think  of  it,  pr'ythee  do  not  make 
iany  of  thy  queer  apologies  for  this  letter, 
as  thou  didst  for  my  last  The  women  love 
a  gay  lively  fellow,  and  are  never  angry  at 
the  railleries  of  one  who  is  their  known  ad- 
mirer. I  am  alwavs  bitter  upon  them  but 
•well  with  them.    Thine, 

•HONEYCOMB.' 


i?a  513.]     Friday,  October  17,  17*12. 

Lectonm  delectindo,  ]iarilerqtie  mnnendo. 

Htr.  An  fad.  ver.  344. 

Hiziof  togetber  laollt  and  deligbt 

Theke  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with 
'so  much  reluctance  a»  advice.  We  look 
tipon  the  man  wbo  gives  it  us  as  offering  an 
anrnnt  to  our  understanding,  and  treating 
us  like  childi"en  or  idiots.  We  consider  the 
instruction  as  an  implicit  censure,  and  the 
zeal  which  any  shows  for  our  good  on  such 
an  occaaon,  as  a  piece  of  presumption  or 
impertinence.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  person 
•who  pretends  to  advise,  does,  in  that  par- 
tictdar,  exercise  a  superiority  over  us,  and 
can  have  no  other  reason  for  it,  but  that,  in 
comparing  us  with  himself,  he  thinks  us 
defective  either  in  our  conduct  or  our  un- 
derstanding. For  these  reasonst  there  is 
nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  making 
advice  agreeable;  and  indeed  all  the  wri- 
ters, both  ancient  and  -modem,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  among  one  another, 
according  to  the  perfection  at  which  they 
have  amved  in  this  art  How  many  de- 
vices have  been  made  use  of,  to  render  this 
bitter  portion  palatable !  Some  convey  their 
instructions  to  us  in  the  best  chosen  words, 
others^  in  the  most  harmonious  numbers; 
borne  in  points  of  wit,  and  others  In  short 
proverbs. 

But,  among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving 
tounsel,  1  thiink  the  finest,  and  that  which 
pleases  the  most  universallyj  is  fable^  in 
whatsoever  shape  it  appears.  If  we  con- 
sider this  way  of  instructing  or  giving  ad- 
vice, it  excels  all  others,  because  it  is  the 
least  sbocking,_and  the  least  subject  to  those 
exceptions  which  1  have  t^fore  mentiobed. 

This  will  appear  to  us  if  we  reflect  in  the 
first  place,  that  upon  the  reading  of  a  &ble 
we  arc  itiade  to  believe  we  advise  ourselves. 
We  periise  the^  author  for  the  sake  of  the 
Btory<  and  consider  the  precepts  rather  as 
jmr  own  conclusions  than  his  instructions. 
nilie  moral  inunuates  itself  imperceptibly; 
Ire  are  taught  by  surprise,  and  become 


wiser  and  bettei^  unawares.  In  short,  by 
this  method  a  man  is  so  far  ovefi-reached 
as  to  think  he  is  directing  himself,  while  he 
is  following  the  dictates  of  another,  and 
consequently  is  not  sensible  of  that  which 
is  the  most  unpleasing  circumstance  in 
advice. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human 
nature,  we  shall  find  that  the  mind  is  never 
so  much  pleased  as  when  she  exerts  her- 
self in  any  actitm  that  gives  her  an  idea  of 
her  own  perfections  and  abilities  This 
natural  pnde  and  ambition  of  the  soul  is 
very  much  gratified  in  the  reading  of  a 
fable;  for^  in  writings  of  this  kiila,  the 
reader  (iomes  in  fof  half  of  the  perform- 
ance; every  thing  appears  to  him  like  a 
discovery  «  his  own;  he  is  busied  all  the 
while  in  applying  characters  and  circum- 
stances^  and  is  in  this  respect  both  a  readei* 
and  a  composer^  It  is  no  wonder  therefortj 
that  on  such  occttnons,  when  the  mind  is 
thus  pleased  With  itself,'  and  amused  with 
its  own  discoveries,  that  it  is  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  writing  which  is  the  oc- 
casion of  it.  For  this  reason  the  Absalom 
and  Aehltophel  was  one  of  the  most  populaf 
poems  that  appeared  ih  English.  The 
poetry  is  indeol  very  fine;  but  had  it  been 
much  finer,  it  would  not  have  so  much 
pleased^  without  a  plan  which  gave  the 
reader  an  opportunity  of  exertinf;  his  owti 
talents. 

This  oblique  mannet"  of  giving  advice  is  sB 
inoffensive,  that,  if  we  look  into  ancient  his* 
tnries,  we  find  the  wise  men  of  old  very 
often  chose  to  g^ve  counsel  to  their  kings  in 
fables.  To  omit  many  which  will  oCcur  to 
every  one's  memoryi  there  re^a  pretty  in- 
stance of  this  nature  in  a  Turkish  tale, 
which  I  do  not  like  the  worse  for  that  lit- 
tle oriental  extravagahce  Which  is  mixed 
with  it 

We  are  told  that  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  by 
his  jjerpetual  wars  abroad  ^d  his  tyranny 
at  home,  had  filled  his  dominions  with  ruin 
and  desolation^  and  half  unpeopled  the  Per-' 
sian  empire.  'The  vizier  to  this  great  sultan 
(whether  a  humourist  or  an  entnusiast,  we 
are  not  informed)  pretended  to  have  leamecl 
of  a  certain  dervise  to  understand  the  Ian-" 
gu&ge  of  birds,  so  that  fhere  was  dot  a  bird 
ttiat  could  open  his  mouth  but  thfe  Vizier 
knew  what  it  was  he  Said.  As  he  was  one 
evening  with  the  emperor<  in  their  return 
frtjm  bunting,  they  saw  a  couple  of  owls 
upon  a  tree  that  grew  neat*  an  old  wall  out 
of  a  heap  of  rubbish.  '  I  Would  fain  know,' 
says  the  sUltan,  •  what  those  two  o*ls  w€ 
saying  to  one  another;  listen  to  their  dis-^ 
course,  and  give  irie  art  ac6ount  of  it  The 
viaier  approached  the  tree,  p<«tending  ta 
be  very  attentive  to  the  two  owls^  Upon 
his  returfi  to  the  snlten<  *Sii'<*  says  he,  « 1 
have  heard  part  of  their  donversation,  bu< 
dare  not  tell  you  what  it  is.'  The  sultan 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  suCb  an  answer^ 
but  forced  him  to  repeat  word,  foi*  Wora 
every  thing  the  owh  nad  ssud/  '  Yo(*  i 
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know  then,  said  the  visier,  *that  one  of 
these  owls  has  a  son,  and  the  other  a  daugh- 
ter, between  whom  they  are  now  npon  a 
treaty  of  marriage.  The  father  of  the  son 
said  to  the  father  of  the  daughter,  m  my 
hearings  "  Brother,  I  consent  to  this  mar- 
riage, provided  you  will  settle  upon  your 
daughter  fifty  ruined  villagn  for  her  poi^ 
tion."  To  which  the  father  of  the  daughter 
replied,  "  Instead  of  fifty,  I  wttl  give  her 
five  hundred  if  you  please.  God  grant  a 
long  life  to  sultan  Mahmoud!  Whilst  he 
reigns  over  us,  we  shall  never  want  ruined 
villages." 

The  story  says,  the  sultan  was  so  teached 
with  the  fable,  tiiat  he  rebuilt  the  towns 
and  villages  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 
firom  that  time  forward  consulted  the  good 
c^  his  people. 

To  fill  up  my  paper,  I  shall  add  a  moat 
ridiculous  piece  of  natural  magic,  which 
was  taught  by  no  less  a  phjloaopher  than 
Democntus,  namely,  that  it  the  bhxxl  of 
certain  birds,  which  he  mentioned,  were 
mixed  together,  it  would  produce  a  serpent 
of  such  a  wonderful  virtue^  that  whoever 
did  eat  it  should  be  skilled  ki  the  language 
of  birds,  and  understand  every  thing  they 
sud  to  one  another.  Whether  the  oervise 
above-mentioned  might  not  have  eaten  such 
a  serpent,  I  shall  leave  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  learned.  .  O. 


Na  513.]    Saturday,  October  18,  1712. 

AiBau  e«  muniiM  qnuito 
Jam  propriora  Dei. Fir/.  JBn.  W.  tO. 

Wbu  all  Uk  god  earn  nuUiif  on  bar  aoal. 

Drfien. 

Thf.  following  letter  comes  to  me  from 
that  excellent  man  in  holy  orders,  whom  I 
have  mentioned  more  than  once  as  one  of 
that  society,  who  assists  me  in  my  specula- 
tions. It  is  a  thought  in  sickness,  and  of  a 
very  serious  nature,  for  which  reasoii  I 
give  it  a  place  in  the  paper  of  this  day. 

'  Sir,— The  indispodtion  which  has  long 
hung  upon  me  is  at  last  grown  to  such  a 
bead,  that  it  must  quickly  make  an  end  of 
ine  or  of  itael£  You  may  ima^ne,  that 
whilst  I  am  in  this  bad  state  of  health,  there 
are  none  Of  your  works  which  I  read  with 
greater  pleasure  than  your  Saturday's 
papers.  1  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could 
nirnish  you  with  any  hints  for  that  day's 
entertainment  Were  I  able  to  dress  up 
aeveral  thoughts  of  a  serious  nature,  which 
have  made  great  impres^ons  on  my  mind 
during  a  long  fit  of^sicknessi  they  might 
not  be  an  improper  enterttunment  for  that 
occadon. 

<  Among  all  the  reflections  wluch  ntnally 
rise  in  the  mind  of  a  sick  man,  who  hu 
time  and  inclination  to  consider  his  ap- 
proaching end,  there  is  none  more  natural 
ttian  that  of  his  goin^  to  appear  haked  and 
anbodifid  beSore  Htm  who  made  him. 


When  a  man  conriders  that,  as  soon  as  the 
vital  union  is  dissolved,  he  shall  see  that 
Supreme  Being  whom  he  now  contem]date* 
at  a  distance,  and  only  in  his  works;  or,  to 
speak  more  philosophkaUy,  when  by  some 
faculty  in  the  soul,  he  shall  apprehend  the 
Divine  Bang,  and  be  more  sensible  of  his 
presence,  than  we  are^now  of  the  presence 
of  any  object  which' the  eye  beholds,  a 
man  must  oe  lost  in  carelessness  and  stu- 
pidity, who  is  not  alarmed  at  such  a  thought. 
Dr.  Sherlock,  m  his  excellent  treatise  upoo 
Death,  has  represented,  in  very  strong  and 
lively  colours,  the  state  of  the  soul  in  its 
first  separation  from  the  body,  with  re- 
gard to  that  invisible  worid  which  every 
where  surroiutds  us,  though  we  are  not 
able  to  discover  it  through  this  giOMU 
world  of  matter,  which  is  accommodated 
to  our  senses  in  this  life.  His  words  are  as 
follow: 

"That  death,  which  is  our  leaving  tU* 
world,  is  nothing  else  put  putting  off  these 
bodies,  teaches  us  that  it  is  only  car  uidon 
to  these  bodies  which  intercepts  the  sight 
of  the  other  worid.  The  other  world  is  not 
at  such  a  distance  from  us  as  we  may  ima- 
gine; the  throne  of  God  indeed  is  at  a  great 
remove  from  this  earth,  above  the  third 
heavens,  where  he  displays  his  glory  to 
those  blessed  spirits  which  encompass  his 
throne;  but  as  soon  as  we  step  out  of 
these  tKxUea  we  step  into  the  other  world, 
which  is  not  so  properly  another  world  (for 
there  is  the  same  heaven  and  earth  still) 
as  a  new  state  of  life.  To  live  in  these 
bodies  is  to  live  in  this  worid:  to  lire  oat 
of  them  is  to  remove  into  the  next:  for 
while  our  souls  are  confined  to  these  bo£es, 
and  can  look  only  through  these  material 
casements,  nothing  but  what  is  material 
can  affect  us;  nay,  nothing  but  what  is  ao 
gross  that  it  can  reflect  hght  and  convey 
those  shapes  and  colours  raf  things  with  it 
to  the  eye:  so  that,  though  within  this  visi- 
ble world  there  be  a  more  glorious  scene 
of  things  than  what  am>ears  to  us,  we  per- 
ceive nothing  at  all  of  it;  for  this  veil  of 
flesh  parts  the  visible  and  inviable  worid: 
but  when  we  put  off  these  boffies,  there  are 
new  and  surprising  wonders  present  them- 
selves to  our  views;  when  these  material 
spectacles  are  taken  off,  the  soul  with  its 
own  naked  eyes  sees  what  was  inviaUe 
before;  and  then  we  are  in  the  other  wnrid, 
when  we  can  see  it,  and  converse  with  it. 
Thus  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  •  when  we  are 
at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from 
the  Lord;  but  when  we  are  absent  from 
the  body,  we  arc  present  with  the  Lord:' 
3  Cor.  v.  6.  8.  Ana  methinks  this  is  enough 
to  cure  us  <^  our  fondpess  for  these  bodies, 
unless  we  think  it  more  desirable  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  prison,  and  to  look  through  a 
grate  all  our  lives,  which  gives  us  but  « 
very  narrow  prospect,  and  that  none  of  die 
best  neither,  than  to  be  set  at  liberty  to 
view  all  the  ^n«s  of  the  woiUL    Wiiat 
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would  we  eire  now  tw  the  least  glimpse  of 
that  inmiole  world,  which  the  first  step 
we  take  out  of  these  bodies  will  present  us 
with.^  There  are  such  things  '  as  eve  hath 
not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  neimer  hatn  it  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.' 
Death  opens  our  eyes,  enlar^  our  pros- 
pect, presents  lu  with  a  new  and  more 
g^lorious  worid,  which  we  can  never  see 
while  we  are  shut  up  in  flesh;  which  should 
make  us  as  willing  to  part  with  this  veil,  as 
to  take  the  film  off  of  our  eyes  which  hin- 
ders our  sight?" 

*  As  a  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  veiy 
niuch  affected  with  the  idea  of  his  appear- 
iag  in  the  presence  of  that  Being  "  whom 
none  can  see  and  live,"  he  must  t>e  much 
more  affected  when  he  considers  that  this 
B&as  whom  he  appears  before  will  ex- 
amine all  the  actions  of  his  past  life,  and 
reward  or  punish  him  accordingly.  I  must 
confess  that  I  think  there  is  no  scheme  of 
religian,  besides  that  of  Christianity,  which 
can  possiblv  support  the  most  virtuous  per- 
son under  tnis  thought.  Let  a  man's  inno- 
cence be  what  it  will,  let  his  virtues  rise  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  attaiiiable  in 
this  lite,  there  will  be  still  in  him  so  many 
secret  sins,  so  many  human  fhulties,  so 
many  oSences  <^  ignorance,  passion,  and 
*  prejudice,  so  many  unguarded  words  and 
thoughts,  and,  in  short,  so  many  defects  in 
bis  best  actions,  that,  without  the  advan- 
tages of  such  an  expiation  and  atonement  as 
Christianity  has  revealed  to  us,  it  i»  impos- 
able  that  he  should  be  cleared  before  his 
Sovereign  Jud^,  or  that  he  should  be 
able  to  "  stand  m  his  sight "  Our  holy  re- 
lig^ion  suggests  to  us  the  only  means  where- 
by our  guilt  may  be  taken  away,  and  our 
imperfect  obedience  accepted. 

'  It  is  this  series  of  thought  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  express  in  the  following 
bjnnn,  which  I  have  composed  during  this 
my  ackness. 


*■  When,  rirint  from  Uie  tad  ofdMtb, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  gailt  and  ftar, 

I  Me  my  Maker  ftce  to  ftoe, 
O  bow  ibaU  I  appear  I 

IL 
**  If  yet  while  pafdon  HMy  k*  ftaad. 

And  merey  may  to  Kiiifbt. 
My  heart  with  inward  horror  ihiinka, 

And  tremblei  at  the  thoufht : 

ID. 
"  When  thou,  O  Lord,  ibaU  ftand  diadord 

In  majesty  eevere, 
And  ait  in  Judgment  on  my  loal, 

O  how  ahall  I  appear  t 

rv. 

••Bnt  thon  hait  told  the  troobled  Bdnd, 

Who  doe*  her  lina  lament. 
The  timely  tribute  of  her  lean, 

Shall  endlen  woe  prevent. 

V. 
"Than  aee  the  aacrowa  of  my  haart, 

Sie  yet  It  to  too  late; 
And  hear  my  Saviour'a  dying  groau. 

To  gin  tlMa»aonowa  weiflil. 


VI. 


"  For  never  ahall  va  aoal  daspaii 

Her  pardon  to  procute. 
Who  knows  thine  only  Sor  haadied 

To  make  l>er  pardon  sure." 

'  There  is  a  noble  hymn  in  French,  which 
Monsieur  Bayle  has  celebrated  for  a  very 
fine  one,  and  which  the  &mous  author  of 
the  Art  of  Speaking  calls  an  admirable  one, 
that  turns  upon  a  tnought  of  the  same  na- 
ture.    If  I  could  have  done  it  justice  in 
Eoglishi  I  would  have  sent  it  to  you  trans- 
lated; it  was  written  by  Monsieur  des  Bar- 
reux,  who  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
wits  and  libertinea  in  France,  but  in  his  last 
years  was  as  remarkable  a  penitent. 
"  Grand  Dien,  tea  )Q|enieas  aont  nmplia  d'eqnita ; 
TotUoun  Id  iireiida  paisir  a  noaa  etre  propioe, 
Mais  j'ai  tant  fkit  de  mal,  que  Jamais  ta  tonta 
Ne  me  pardonnera,  sans  dioqaer  ta  justice. 
Opi,  mon  Dlea,lagTaiidauriw  man  impiete 
Na  laiase  I4mi  a  pouvoir  que  le  eboiz  du  suppUoe: 
Ton  interet  s*oppose  a  ma  ftlicite  : 
Et  ta  clemence  memo  attend  que  ie  perlsae 
Contente  ton  desir,  puis  qui'l  feat  glorieuz ; 
OOiase  toi  desnieufsquicoolent  di  mesyeuz: 
Tonne,  fyappe,  if  eet  terns,  rens  moi  guerre  pour  gaemi 
J'adore  en  perissant  la  raison  qui  t'aigrit. 
Mais  deeaua  quel  endroit  tombera  ton  tonnere. 
Oui  ne  soit  tout  eoovert  dn  sang  de  Jeaus  Christ." 

'  If  these  thoughts  may  be  serviceable  to 
you,  I  desire  you  would  i^ace  them  in  a 
pr(^>er  light,  and  am  ever,  with  great  sin* 
centy,  dr,'  yours,  &c*  O. 
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He  Famasi  deserta  per  ardua  duleis 

Septal  amor ;  juvat  ire  Jugia  qaa  nulla  priomm, 
Caaialiam  moUi  divei:titur  orbita  clivo. 

rtrg.  Oeorg.  ill.  SOL 

Bnt  tto  commanding  Muse  my  chariot  guides. 
Which  e'er  the  dubious  cKlf  aeeuiely  nilea : 
And  pleaa'd  I  am  no  toaten  road  to  take. 
L  firat  tto  way  to  new  disooveriee  make.- 


Wiiieh  e'er  the  dubious  cKlf  aeeuiely  na 

And 

But  I 

•Mr.  Spkctator,- 


■Drfitn. 
came  home  a  little 
later  than  usual  the  other  night;  and,  not 
finding  myself  inclined  to  sleep,  I  took  up 
Vergil  to  divert  me  until  I  should  be  more 
disposed  to  rest.  He  is  the  author  whom  I 
always  choose  on  such  occasions;  no  one 
writing  in  so  divine,  so  harmonious,  nor  so 
equal  a  strain,  which  leaves  the  mind 
composed  and  softened  into  an  agreeable 
melancholy;  the  temper  in  which,  of  all 
others,  I  ctKx>se  to  close  the  day.  The  pas- 
sages I  turned  to' were  those  beautifiil  rap- 
tures in  his  Georgics,  where  he  professes 
himself  entirely  {pven  tip  to  the  Muses, 
and  smit  with  toe  love  oT  poetry,  passion- 
ately wishing  to  be  transported  to  the  co(4 
shades  and  retirements  of  the  mountun 
Hscmus.  I  closed  the  book  and  went  to 
bed.  What  I  had  just  before  been  reading 
made  so  strong  an  impresaon  on  roy  mind, 
that  fancy  seemed  almost  to  fulfil  to  me  the 
wish  of  Virgil,  in  presenting  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing vision. 

<  Methought  I  was  on  a  sudden  ]daced  ia 
the  plains  of  Boeotia,  where  at  the  end  of 
the  horizon  I  saw  the  mountain.  Parnassus 
rising  before  me.  The  prospect  was  of  sa 
large  an  extent,  that  I  long  wandered  about 
to  find  a  fath  which  should:  diiecUy  lead 
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ine  to  It,  ha4  I  not  seen  at  some  distance  a 
grove  of  trees,  which,  in  a  pMn  that  had 
pothing  else  remarkable  enough  in  it  to  fix 
Piy  sight,  immediately  determined  me  to 
«•  thither.  When  I  arrived  at  it,  I  found 
|t  parted  out  into  a  great  number  of  walks 
and  alleys,  which  oiten  widened  into  beau-i 
tifiil  openings,  as  circles  or  avals,  set  round 
with  yews  and  cypresses,  with  niches, 
grottos,  and  caves,  placed  on  the  ndes, 
encompassed  with  ivv.  There  was  no 
.sound  to  be  heard  in  tne  whole  place,  but 
only  that  of  a  gentle  breeze  passing  over 
the  leaves  of  the  forest;  eveiv  thiiig  oesido 
was  buried  in  a  profound  silence.  I  was 
paptivated  with  the  beauty  and  retirement 
of  the  place,  and  never  so  much,  before 
that  hour,  was  pleased  with  the  enjoyment 
of  mvself.  I  indulged  the  humour,  and  suf- 
fered myself  to  wander  without  choice  or 
design.  At  leqgth,  at  the  end  of  a  range 
of  trees,  1  saw  three  figures  seated  on  a 
bank  of  moss,  with  a  silent  brook  creeping 
at  their  feet  I  adored  them  as  the  tutelaiy 
divinities  of  the  place,  and  stood  still  to 
take  a  particular  view  of  each  of  them. 
The  middlemost,  whose  name  was  Soli- 
tude, sat  with  her  arras  across  each  other, 
and  seented  rather  pensive,  and  wholly 
taken  up  with  her  own  thoughts,  than  any- 
ways grieved  or  displeased.  The  only  com- 
panions ivhiph  she  admitted  into  that  rer 
tirement,  were  the  goddess  Silence,  who 
sat  on  her  right  hand  with  her  finger  on 
her  ntouth,  and  on  her  left  Contemplation, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  heavens.  Be- 
fore her  lay  a  celestial  globe,  with  several 
schemes  ot  mathematical  theorems.  She 
prevented  my  speech  with  the  greatest 
aflhbility  in  the  world.  "Pear  not,"  said 
she,  "I  know  yowr  reouest  before  you 
speak  It;  you  would  be  led  to  the  mountain 
of  the  Muses  I  the  only  way  to  it  lies 
through  this  place,  and  no  one  is  so  often 
employed  in  conducting  persons  thither  as 
myself."  When  she  had  thus  spoken,  she 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  1  immediately 
placed  myself  under  her  direction;  but 
whilst  I  passed  through  the  grove  I  could 
not  help  inquinng  of  her  wno  were  the 
persons  admitted  into  that  sweet  retire- 
ment »  Surely,''  said  I,  ?' there  can  no- 
thing enter  here  but  virtue  and  virtuous 
thoughts;  the  whole  wood  seems  designed 
I  for  the  reception  aind  reward  of  such  per- 
sons as  have  spent  their  lives  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and  the 
commands  of  the  gods."  ''You  imagine 
right,"  said  she:  "assure  yourself  this 
place  was  at  first  designed  for  no  other: 
such  it  continued  to  be  in  the  reign  of  Sar 
turn,  when  none  entered  here  out  holy 
priests,  deliverers  of  their  country  from  op- 
pression and  tyranny,  who  reposed  them- 
selves here  after  their  labours,  and  those 
whom  the  study  and  love  of  wisdom  had 
fitted  for  divine  conversation.  But  now  it 
is  become  no  less  dangerous  than  it  was 
befot*  desirable:  vice  l\a«  learned  «o  to  I 


mimic  virtue,  that  it  often  creeps  in  hither 
under  its  disguise.  See  there;  just  bcfi>re 
you.  Revenge  stalking  by,  habited  in  the 
robe  of  Honour.  Observe  not  far  from  him 
Ambition,  standing  alone;  if  you  ask  him 
his  name,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  Emulation, 
or  Glory.  But  the  most  frequent  intruder 
we  have  is  Lust,  who  succeeds  now  the 
deity  to  whom  in  better  days  this  grove 
was  entirely  devoted.  Virtuous  Love,  with 
Hymen,  and  the  Graces  attending  him, 
once  reigned  over  this  haroiy  p^ce;  a 
whole  train  of  virtues  waited  on  khn,  and 
no  dishonourable  thought  durst  presaroe 
for  admittance.  But  now,  how  is  the  whole 
prospect  changed  I  and  how  seldom  renew-> 
ed  by  some  few  who  dare  despise  sordid 
weahh,  and  imagine  themselves  fit  com-> 
paoions  fop  so  charming  a  divimty." 

'  The  goddess  had  no  sooner  said  thus, 
but  we  were  arrived  at  the  utmost  bounda- 
ries of  the  wood,  which  lay  contiguous  to  a 
plain  that  ended  at  the  foot  of  the  moim- 
taiii.  Here  I  kept  close  to  my  guide,  being- 
solicited  by  several  phantoms,  who  assuren 
me  they  would  show  me  a  nearer  way  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Muses.  Amoog  the 
rest  Vanity  was  extremely  importunat^ 
having  deluded  infinite  numbers,  whom  I 
saw  wandering  at  the  foot  of  the  hilL  I 
turned  away  from  this  despicable  trooi> 
with  disdain;  and  addressing  myself  to  mr 
guide,  told  her  that,  as  I  had  some  hopes  I 
should  be  able  to  reach  up  part  of  the 
ascent,  so  I  despaired  of  having  strength 
enough  to  attain  the  plain  on  the  top.  But, 
being  informed  by  her  that  it  was  imposa- 
ble  to  stand  upon  the  sides,  and  that  if  I  dnl 
not  proceed  onwards  I  should  irrevocably 
fall  down  to  the  lowest  verge,  I  resolved 
to  hazard  any  labour  and  hardship  in  the 
attempt:  so  peat  a  desire  had  I  of  enjoying 
the  satisfaction  I  hoped  to  meet  with  at  the 
end  of  my  enterprise. 

*■  There  were  two  paths,  which  led  up  \xf 
different  ways  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain: the  one  was  guarded  by  the  genius 
which  presides  over  the  moment  of  our 
births.  He  had  it  in  charge  to  examine 
the  several  pretenuons  of  those  who  de- 
sired to  pass  that  way,  but  to  admit  none 
excepting  those  only  whom  Melpomene 
had  looked  with  a  propitious  eye  at  the 
hourofth?ir  nativity,  The  other  way  waa 
guarded  by  Diligence,  to  whom  many  of 
those  persons  applied  who  had  met  with  a 
denial  the  other  way;  but  he  was  so  tedious 
in  granting  their  request,  and  indeed  after 
admittance  the  way  was  so  very  intrkatr 
and  laborious,  that  many,  after  they  had 
made  some  progress,  chose  rather  to  re- 
turn back  than  proceed,  and  very  few  per- 
sisted so  long  as  to  arrive  at  the  end  thev 
proposed.  Besides  these  two  paths,  whicn 
at  length  severally  led  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  there  was  a  third  made  up  of 
these  two,  which  a  little  after  the  entrance 
joined  in  one.  This  carried  those  happf 
few,  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  &)d  i4 
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directly  to  the  thrxme  of  ApoUa  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  should  even  now  have  had 
the  resolution  to  have  demanded  entrance 
at  either  of  these  doors,  had  I  not  seen  a 
peasant-like  man  (followed  by  a  numerous 
and  lovely  train  c*  youths  of  both  sexes^ 
insist  upon  entrance  for  all  whom  he  lea 
udl  He  put  me  in  mind  of  the  countiy 
clown  who  is  painted  in  the  map  for  lead- 
ing prince  Eugene  over  the  Alps.  He  had 
a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand;  and  pro- 
ducing several,  that  he  said  were  nven  to 
bim  by  hands  which  he  knew  Apollo  would 
allow  as  passes:  among  which,  methought 
I  saw  some  of  my  own  writing;  the  whole 
assembly  was  admitted,  and  gave  by  their 
presence  a  new  beauty  and  pleasure  to 
these  happy  manaons.  I  found  the  man 
did  not  pretend  to  enter  himself,  but  served 
as  a  kind  of  forester  in  the  lawns,  to  direct 
passengers,  who  by  their  own  merit,  or  in- 
structions, he  procured  for  them,  had  vir- 
tue enough  to  travel  that  way.  I  looked  very 
attentively  upon  this  kind  homely  benefac- 
tor; and  "foreive  me,  Mr.  Spectator,  if  I 
own  to  yoo  I  took  him  for  yourself  We 
•were  no  sooner  entered,  out  we  were 
sprinkled  three  times  with  the  water  of  the 
fountain  of  Aganippe,  which  had  power  to 
deliver  us  from  all  harms,  but  only  envy, 
•which  reached  even  to  the  end  of  our  Jour- 
ney. We  had  not  proceeded  far  in  the 
middle  path,  when  we  arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  where  there  immediately 
appeared  to  ustwofigures,  which  extremely 
engaged  my  attention:  the  one  was  a  young 
nymph  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  ana 
beauty;  she  had  wings  on  her  shoulders 
and  feet,  and  was  able  to  transport  herself 
to  the  most  distant  regions  in  the  smallest 
space  of  time.  She  was  continually  varying 
her  dress,  sometimes  into  the  roost  natural 
and  becoming  habits  in  the  world,  and  at 
others  into  the  most  wild  and  freakish  garb 
that  can  be  imagined.  There  stood  by  her 
a  man  full  aged  and  of  great  gravity,  who 
corrected  her  inconsistencies  by  show- 
ing them  in  his  mirror,  and  still  flung  her 
affected  and  unbecoming  ornaments  down 
the  rociuntain,  which  fell  in  the  plain  below, 
and  were  gathered  up  and  wore  with  P«at 
satisfoction  by  those  that  inhabited  it.  The 
name  of  this  nymph  was  Fancjr,  the  dfnigh- 
ter  of  Liberty,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
mountain  nymphs:  the  other  was  Judg- 
ment, the  offspring  of  Time,  and  the  only 
child  he  acknowledged  to  be  his.  A  youth, 
-who  sat  upon  a  throne  just  between  them, 
■was  their  genuine  offspring;  his  name  was 
'Wit,  and  his  seat  was  composed  of  the 
•works  of  the  most  celebrated  authors.  I 
could  not  but  see  -with  a  secret  joy,  that, 
though  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  the 
majority,  yet  our  own  countrymen  were 
the  next  both  in  number  and  dignity.  I 
was  now  at  liberty  to  take  a  full  prospect 
of  that  delightful  region.  I  was  inspired 
•witii  new  vigour  and  life,  and  saw  every 
thing'in  nobler  and  more  pleasing  views  than 


before:  I  breathed  a  purer  xther  in  a  sky 
which  was  a  continued  azure,  gilded  with 
perpetual  sunshine.  The  two  summits  of 
the  mountain  rose  on  each  side,  and  formed 
in  the  midst  a  most  delicious  vale,  the  habi- 
tation of  the  Muses,  and  of  such  as  had  com- 
posed works  worthy  of  immortality.  Apollo 
was  seated  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  and  for 
a  canopy  an  aged  laurel  spread  its  boughs 
and  its  shade  over  his  head.  His  bow  and 
quiver  lay  at  his  feet.  He  held  his  harp  in 
his  hand,  whilst  the  Muses  round  about 
him  celebrated  with  hymns  his  victory  over 
the  serpent  Python,  and  sometimes  sung 
in  softer  notes  the  loves  of  Leucothoe  and 
Daphnis.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton  were 
seated  the  next  to  them.  Behind  were  a 
gi-eat  number  of  others;  among  whom  I  was 
surprised  to  see  some  in  the  habit  of  Lap- 
landers, who  notwithstanding  the  nncoutn- 
ness  of  their  dress  had  latelv  obtained  a 
place  on  the  mount^n.  I  saw  Pindar  walk- 
ing alone,  no  one  daring  to  accost  him,  until 
Cowley  joined  himself  to  him;  but,  growing 
weary  of  one  who  almost  wjilked  him  out 
of  breath,  he  left  him  for  Horace  and 
Anacreon,  with  whom  he  seemed  infinitely 
delighted. 

<  A  little  farther  I  saw  another  group  of 
figures:  I  made  up  to  them,  and  found  it 
was  Sncrates  dictating  to  Xenophon,  and 
the  spirit  of  Plato;  but  most  of  all,  Mussus 
had  the  greatest  audience  about  him.  I 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear  what  he 
said,  or  to  discover  the  faces  of  his  hearers; 
only  I  thought  I  now  perceived  Virgil,  who 
had  Joined  them,  and  stood  in  a  posture  fiill 
of  admiration  at  the  harmony  of  his  words. 

•  Lastly,  at  the  very  brink  of  the  hill,  I 
saw  Boccalini  sending  despatches  to  the 
world  below  of  what  happened  upon  Par- 
nassus; but  I  perceived  he  did  it  without 
leave  of  the  Muses,  and  by  stealth,  and  was 
unwilling  to  have  them  revised  by  Apolla 
I  could  now,  from  this  height  and  serene 
sky,  behold  the  infinite  cares  and  anxieties 
with  which  mortals  below  sought  out  their 
way  throui^h  the  maze  of  life.  I  saw  the 
path  of  Virtue  lie  straight  before  them, 
whilst  Interest,  or  some  malicious  demon, 
still  hurried  them  out  of  the  way.  I  was 
at  once  touched  with  pleasure  at  my  own 
happiness,  and  compassion  at  the  sight  of 
thdr  inextricable  errors.  Here  the  two 
contending  passions  rose  so  high,  that  they 
were  inconsistent  with  the  sweet  repose  I 
enjoyed;  and,  awaking  with  a  sudden  start, 
the  only  consolation  I  could  admit  of  for  my 
loss,  was  the  hopes  that  this  relation  of  my 
dream  will  not  displease  you.*  T. 

Na  515.]    Ttuiday,  October  21, 1712. 

Podat  me  et  mlnrM,  qui  Iwniiii  more*  canubat  miU 

HonoiiM  fruitnt T  r.  Ant.  Act  ii.  Sc.  3. 

I  ftm  aBhimeil  and  grlered,  that  I  Degiected  his  ad^ 
Tioe,  who  tan  VM  tte  diaraoter  of  then  creatures. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  obliged  to  yotj 
for  printing  the  account  I  lately  sent  yon  of 
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f^  coquette  yrho  disturbed  a  sober  congre- 
gation in  the  city  of  London.  That  intelli- 
fence  ended  at  her  taking  a  coach,  and 
idding  the  driver  go  where  he  knew.  I 
icould  not  leave  her  so,  but  dogged  her,  as 
hard  as  she  drove,  to  Paul's  onurch-yard, 
Where  there  was  a  stop  of  coaches  attend- 
ing company  coming  out  of  the  cathedral. 
This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  hold  up  a 
crown  to  her  coachman,  who  gave  roe  the 
Kgnal  that  he  would  hurry  on  and  make  no 
haste,  as  you  know  the  way  is  when  they 
favour  a  chase.  By  his  many  kind  blun- 
ders, drivinjg  against  other  coaches,  and 
dip^ng  oflTfome  of  his  tackle,  I  could 
keep  up  with  him,  and  lodged  my  fine  ladv 
in  the  parish  of  St.  lames's.  As  I  guessed, 
when  1  first  saw  her  at  church,  her  bua- 
pess  is  to  win  hearts,  and  throw  them  away, 
regarding  nothing  but  the  triumi>h.  I  have 
had  the  happnness,  by  tracing  her  through 
all  with  whunt  I  heard  she  was  acquaint^, 
to  find  one  who  was  intimate  with  a  friend 
pf  mine,  and  to  be  introduced  to  her  notice. 
I  have  made  so  good  a  use  of  my  time,,  as 
to  procure  from  that  intimate  of  hers  one  of 
her  letters,  which  she  writ  to  her  when  in 
the  country.  This  epistle  of  her  own  may 
serve  to  alarm  the  world  against  her  in  or- 
dinary life,  as  mine,  I  hope,  did  those  who 
shall  behold  her  at  church.  The  letter  was 
written  last  winter  to  the  lady  who  gave  it 
me;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  find  it  the 
soul  of  a  happi^  self-loving  dame,  that 
takes  all  the  admiration  she  can  meet  with, 
^d  returns  none  of  it  in  love  to  her  ad- 
jnirers, 

!'Dea&  Ienkt,— I  am  dad  to  find  you 

ape  likely  to  be  disposed  of  in  marriage  so 
mudi  to  your  approbation  as  yoa,  tell  me. 
You  say  vou  are  afraid  only  of  me,  fbr  I 
phall  laugn  at  your  spouse's  airs.  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  fear  it,  for  I  am  too  nice  a  disr 
cemer  to  laugh  at  any,  but  whom  most 
ptl^er  people  think  fine  fellows;  so  that 
voqr  dear  may  bring  you  hither  as  soon  as 
tiis  horses  are  in  case  enough  to  appear  in 
town,  and  you  will  be  very  safe  against  any 
raillery  you  may  apprehend  from  roe;  for  I 
an)  surrounded  with  coxcombs  of  my  own 
making,  who  are  all  ridiculous  in  a  maimer 
wherein  your  good  man,  I  presume,  cannot 
exert  himselt  As  men  who  cannot  raise 
theic  fortunes,  and  are  uneasy  under  the  in- 
capacity of  shining  in  courts,  rail  at  ambi- 
tion; so  do  awkward  and  insipid  women, 
who  canntA  >yarm  the  hearts,  and  charm 
the  eves  of  men,  rail  at  affectation:  but  she 
that  nas  the  joy  of  seeing  a  man's  heart 
leap  into  his  eyes  at  beholding  her,  is  in  no 
mil)  for  want  of  esteem  among  the  Crew  of 
tliat  part  of  her  own  sex,  who  have  no 
spirjt  but  that  of  envy,  and  no  language  but 
that  of  n^alice.  I  do  not  in  this,  I  hope,  ex- 

Sress  myself  insensible  of  the  merit  of  Leo- 
acia,  who  lowers  her  beawtv  to  all  but  her 
husband,  and  never  spreads  her  charms 
\)vt  to  g)addc|i  bin)  wi^o  ))as  a  right  to 


them ;  I  say,  I  do  honoor  to  those  who  can 
be  coquettes,  and  are  not  sn  :h;  but  I  des- 
pise all  who  would  be  so,  and,  in  despair  of 
arriving  at  it  themselves,  hate  and  viUfr 
all  those  who  can.  But  be  that  as  it  will, 
in  answer  to  your  desire  of  knowing  aiy 
history:  one  of  ray  chief  present pleaim 
is  in  country-dances;  ana  in  obedience  t» 
me,  as  well  as  the  {rieasure  of  coning  a»to 
me,  with  a  good  grace,  showing  theiDMlvcs 
in  their  address  to  others  in  my  prescner. 
and  the  like  opportunities,  they  are  aU 
pn^cients  that  way;  and  I  had  ^  ha{^ 
ness  of  being  the  other  night  where  we 
made  six  couple,  and  every  woman's  part'; 
ner  a  professed  lover  of  mine.  The  wildest 
imagination  cannot  form  to  itself  on  tmf 
occasion,  higher  delight  than  I  ackoew- 
ledge  myself  to  have  been  in  all  that  ereo- 
ing.  I  chose  out  of  my  admirers  a  set  of 
men  who  mast  love  me,  and  gave  tbea 
partners  of  such  of  my  own  sex  who  mM 
envied  me. 

••  My  way  is,  when  any  man  who  it  at 
&dmirer  pretends  to  give  himself  am  or 
merit,  as  at  this  time  a  certain  gentlemu 
you  know  did,  to  mortify  him  bv  favourinf 
m  his  presence  the  most  insignificant  cresr 
ture  I  can  find.  At  this  balll  was  led  Into 
the  company  by  pretty  Mr.  Fanfly,  who 
you  know,  is  the  most  obseqaious,^  well- 
shaped,  well-bred  woman's  man  in  the 
town.  I  at  first  entrance  declared  him  my 
partner  if  I  danced  at  all;  which  put  the 
whole  assembly  into  a  grin,  as  forming  no 
terrors  from  such  a  rivsil.  But  we  had  not 
been  long  in  the  room  before  I  overheard 
the  meritorious  gentieman  above-mentioned 
say,  with  an  oath,  '  There  is  no  raillery  in 
the  thing,  she  certainly  loves  the  poppy.' 
My  gentleman,  when  we  were  danang, 
took  an  occasion  to  be  very  soft  in  his  ogling 
upon  a  lady  he  danced  with,  and  whoin  he 
knew  of  all  women  I  loved  most  to  ontthme. 
The  contest  began  who  could  plague  the 
other  most.  I,  who  do  not  care  a  farthing 
for  him,  had  no  hard  task  to  outvex  him. 
I  made  Fanfly,  with  a  very  littie  encourage^ 
ment,  cut  capers  eottfiee,  and  then  smk 
with  all  the  air  and  tenderness  imaginable. 
When  he  performed  this,  I  diserved  the 
gentleman  you  know  of,  fall  into  the  same 
way,  and  imitate  as  well  as  he  could  the 
despised  Fanfly.  I  cannot  well  give  yoo, 
who  are  so  grave  a  country  lady,  the  idea 
of  the  joy  we  have  when  we  see  a  stubborn 
heart  breaking,  or  a  man  of  sense  tunung 
fool  for  our  sakes;  but  this  happened  to  out 
friend,  and  I  expect  his  attendance  when- 
ever I  go  to  church,  to  court,  to  the  play, 
or  the  park,  This  is  a  sacrifice  due  to  o» 
women  of  genius,  who  have  the  eloquence 
of  beauty,  an  easy  mien.  I  mean  by  an  easy 
mien,  one  which  can  be  on  occasion  easiljr 
affected:  for  I  must  tell  you,  dear  Jenny,  1 
hold  one  maxim,  which  is  an  uncommon 
one,  to  wit.  That  our  gceatest  charms  are 
owing  to  affecUtioQ.  It  is  to  that  our  arM 
ca)i  lodge  40  )|uietly  just  over  our  mp^  ana 
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the  fan  can  play  irithoat  any  force  or  mo- 
tion but  jiist  of  the  wrist  It  is  to  affectation 
we  owe  the  pensive  attention  of  Deidamia 
at  a  tragedy,  the  scornful  approbation  of 
Dulcimara  at  a  comedy,  and  the  lowly 
aspect  of  Lanquicelsa  at  a  sermon. 

"To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  know  no 
pleasure  but  in  being  admired, -and  have 
yet  never  fauled  of  attaining  the  approba- 
tion of  the  man  whose  regard  I  bad  a  mind 
ta  You  see  all  the  men  who  make  a  figure 
in  the  world  (as  wise  a  look  as  they  are 
pleased  to  put  upon  the  matter^  are  moved 
by  the  same  vanity  as  I  am.  What  is  there 
n  ambition,  but  to  make  other  people's 
wills  depend  upon  yours?  This  indeed  is 
not  to  be  aimed  at  by  one  who  has  a  genius 
no  higher  than  to  think  of  being  a  very 
Kood  homewife  in  a  country  gentleman  s 
nmHy.  The  care  of  poultry  and  pigs  are 
great  enemies  to  the  countenance  i  the 
vacant  look  of  a  fine  lady  is  not  to  be  pre- 
served, if  she  admhs  any  thing  to  take  up 
her  thoughts  but  her  own  dear  person.  But 
I  interrupt  you  too  long  from  your  cares, 
and  myself  from  my  conquests.  I  am, 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant." 

?  Give  me  leave,  Mr.  Spectator,  to  add 
her  friend's  answer  to  this  epistle,  who  is  a 
very  discreet  ingenious  woman.' 

f  Dear  Gattt,--I  take  jroor  raillery  in 
very  good  part,  and  am  obliged  to  you  for 
the  free  air  with  which  yon  speak  of  your 
own  gayeties.  But  this  is  but  a  barren 
superficial  pleasure;  for,  indeed,  Gatty,  we 
are  made  for  man;  and  in  serious  sadness  I 
innst  tell  you,  whether  you  yourself  know 
it  or  no,  all  these  gallantries  tend  to  no 
other  end  but  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother  as 
fast  as  you  can.  I  am,  madam,  your  most 
obedient  servant."  T. 


Na  516.]   Wednetday,  October  22,  iriZ 

Tmmortale  odiam.  et  Dunqnam  sinnbile  viilnof : 
lade  fhroT  Tulgo,  qaod  nnmlna  viciiionini 
Odit  uMcqoe  loctia;  quam  fOkM  credit  habendoe 

Kaa*  daoa,  qiim  ipee  coUt. 

.An.  Sat.  XV.  34. 

A  grudge,  time  out  of  roind,  begun. 
And  mutually  bniueatlied  ftom  aire  to  son : 
Helifioue  apite  and  piotia  apleen  bred  flrat 
The  quarrel  which  ao  hmg  the  bigota  nnrat : 
Each  calla  the  other'a  god  a  aeBaeleaa  stock; 
Hie  own  divine.  TUe. 

Of  all  the  monstrous  passions  and  opi- 
nions which  have  crept  into  the  world, 
there  is  none  so  wonderful  as  that  those 
•who  profess  the  common  name  of  Chris- 
tians, should  pursue  each  other  with  rancour 
and  hatred  for  difference  in  their  wayof 
fyiowing  the  example  of  their  Saviour.  It 
seems  so  natural  tnat  all  who  pursue  the 
steps  of  any  leader  should  form  themselves 
after  his  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  effects  so  different  from  what 
we  might  expect  from  those  who  profess 
themselves  foUowen  of  the  highest  pattern 
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of  meekness  and  charitY',  but  by  ascribing 
such  effects  to  the  ambition  and  corruption 
of  those  who  are  so  audacious  with  souls 
full  of  fuiy,  to  serve  at  the  altars  of  the 
God  of  Peace. 

The  massacres  to  which  the  church  of 
Rome  has  animated  the  ordinary  people, 
are  dreadful  instances  of  the  truth  of  this 
observation;  and  whoever  reads  the  history 
of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  the  cruelties 
which  ensued  thereupon,  will  be  sufficiently 
convinced  to  what  rage  poor  ignorants  may 
be  worked  up  by  those  who  profess  holiness 
and  become  incendiaries,  and,  under  the 
dispensation  (tf  grace,  promote  evils  abhor- 
rent to  nature. 

The  subject  and  catastrophe,  which  de* 
serve  so  well  to  be  remarked  bv  the  pro- 
testant  world,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  con- 
sidered by  the  reverend  and  learned  prelate 
that  preaches  to-morrow  before  many  of 
the  descendants  of  those  who  perished  on 
that  lamentable  day,  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  occasion,  and  worthy  his  own  great 
virtue  and  eloquence. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  any  farther,  but 
only  transcribe  out  of  a  little  tract,  called 
the  Christian  Hero,*  published  in  1701, 
what  I  find  there  in  honour  of  the  re- 
nowned hero,  William  III.  who  rescued 
that  nation  from  the  repetition  of  the  same 
disasters.  His  late  majesty,  of  glorious 
memory,  and  the  most  Christian  king,  are 
considered  at  the  conclusion  of  that  treatise 
as  heads  of  the  protestant  and  Roman- 
catholic  world  in  the  following  manner. 

•  There  were  not  ever,  before  the  entrance 
of  the  Christian  name  into  the  world,  men 
who  have  maintained  a  more  renowned  car- 
riage, than  the  two  great  rivals  who  pos- 
sess the  fiiU  fame  of  th^  present  age,  and 
will  be  the  theme  mtd  examination  of  the 
future.  They  are  exactly  formed  by  nature 
for  those  eiids  to  which  heaven  seems  to 
have  sent  them  amongst  us.  Both  animated 
with  a  restless  desire  of  glory,  but  pursue 
it  b^  different  means,  and  with  different 
motives.  To  one  it  consists  in  an  extensive 
undisputed  empire  over  his  subjects,  to  the 
other  in  their  rational  and  voluntary  obe- 
dience. Ones  happiness  is  founded  in  their 
want  of  power,  the  others  in  their  want  of 
desire  to  oppose  him.  The  one  enjoys  the 
summit  of  fortune  with  the  luxury  of  a 
Persian,  the  other  with  the  moderation  of  a 
Spartan.  One  is  made  to  oppress,  the  other 
to  relieve  the  oppressed.  The  one  is  satis- 
fied with  the  pomp  and  ostentation  of  power 
to  prefer  and  debase  his  inferiors;  the  other 
delighted  only  with  the  cause  and  founda- 
tion of  it  to  cherish  and  protect  them.    To 

*  Steele,  who  wae  never  inientible  to  Ma  own  fhulW 
and  thiliea,  but  who  never  had  courage  to  correct  then. 
Is  said  lo  have  written  this  little  tract,  while  plunged 
in  all  the  dissipation  of  a  sotdier's  lift,  to  serve  the  pnr- 
poaes  of  a  privale  manual,  and  to  have  published  it  un- 
der the  hope  that  it  would  compel  him  to  SDmetUaf 
like  an  imitation  of  the  character  he  had  drawn;  an; 
Ibrtunatelv  for  him.  it  failed  of  its  dket,  waC 
bat  to  mak*  U*  tRon  tfaa  non  coaaiiicaoua. 
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one  therefore  relirion  is  but  a  convenient 
dis^ise,  to  the  otner  a  vigorous  motive  of 
action. 

'  For,  without  such  ties  of  real  and  solid 
honour,  there  i%  no  way  of  forming  a  mo- 
narch, but  after  the  Machiovelian  scheme, 
bjr  which  a  prince  must  seem  to  have  ^1 
virtues,  but  really  be  master  of  none;  he  Is 
to  be  liberal,  mercifiil,  and  just,  only  as 
they  serve  his  interests;  while,  with  the 
noble  art  of  hypocrisy,  empire  would  be  to 
be  extended,  and  new  conquests  be  made 
by  new  devices,  by  which  prompt  address 
his  creatures  mi^ht  insensibly  give  law  in 
the  business  of  life,  by  leading  men  in  the 
entertainment  of  it. 

•  Thus,  when  words  and  show  are  apt  to 
pass  for  the  substantial  things  they  are  only 
to  express,  there  would  need  no  more  to 
enslave  a  country  but  to  adorn  a  court;  for 
while  every  man's  -vanity  makes  him  be- 
lieve himself  capable  of  becoming  luxury, 
enjoyments  are  a  ready  bait  for  sufferings, 
aiid  the  hopes  of  preferment  invitations~tn 
servitude;  which  slavery  would  be  coloured 
with  all  the  aipeements,  as  they  call  it, 
imaginable^  The  noblest  arts  and  artists, 
the  finest  pens  and  most  elegant  minds, 
jointly  employed  to  set  it  off  with  the  vari- 
ous embeUishments  of  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments, charming  assemblies,  and  polished 
discourses,  and  those  apnstate  abilities  of 
men,  the  adored  monarch  might  profusely 
and  skilfiilly  encourage,  while  they  flatter 
his  viitue,  and  gild  his  vice  at  so  high  a 
rate,  that  he,  without  scorn  of  the  one,  or 
love  of  the  other,  would  alternately  and 
occasionally  use  both;  so  that  his  bounty 
should  support  him  in  his  rapines,  his  mercy 
in  his  cruelties. 

"  Nor  is  it  to  gi^^  things  a  more  severe 
look,  than  is  natui^  to  suppose  such  must 
be  the  consequences  of  a  prince's  having  no 
other  pursuit  than  that  of  his  own  glory; 
for  if  we  consider  an  infant  bom  into  the 
worid,  and  beholding  itself  the  mightiest 
thing  in  it,  itself  the  present  admiration  and 
future  prospect  of  a  fawning  people,  who 
profess  themselves  great  or  mean,  accord- 
ing to  the  figure  he  is  to  make  amongst 
them,  what  fancy  would  not  be  debauched 
to  believe  they  were  but  what  they  pro- 
fessed themselves— his  mere  creatures;  and 
use  them  as  such  by  purchasing  with  their 
lives  a  boundless  renown,  which  he,  for 
want  of  a  more  just  prospect,  would  place 
in  the  number  of  his  slaves,  and  the  extent 
of  his  territories?  Such  undoubtedly  would 
be  the  tragical  effects  of  a  prince  s  living 
with  no  religion,  which  are  not  to  be  sur- 
passed but  by  his  having  a  false  one. 

•  If  ambition  were  spirited  with  seal,  what 
would  follow,  but  that  his  people  should  be 
converted  into  an  army,  wnose  swords  can 
make  right  in  power,  and  solve  controversy 
in  belief?  And  ifmen  should  be  stiff-necked 
to  the  doctrine  of  that  visible  church,  let 
them  be  contented  with  an  oar  and  a  chain, 
in  the  midst  of  stripes  and  anguish,  to  can 


template  on  Him  "  whose  yoke  b  easy  and 
whose  burden  is  light" 

'  With  a  tyranny  begun  on  his  own  sub- 
jects, and  indignation  that  others  draw  their 
breath  independent  of  his  frown  or  smile, 
why  should  he  not  proceed  to  the  seizure 
of  the  world  ?  And  if  nothing  but  the  thirst 
of  sway  were  the  motive  of  his  actions, 
why  should  treatises  be  other  than  mere 
words,  or  solemn  national  compacts  be  any 
thing  but  a  halt  in  the  march  m  that  army, 
who  are  never  to  lay  doMm  thdr  arms  until 
all  men  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
hanging  their  lives  on  his  wayward  will; 
who  might  supinely,  and  at  leisure,  expiate 
his  own  sins  by  other  men's  sufferings,  while 
he  daily  meditates  new  slaughter  and  con- 
quests? 

'  For  mere  man,  when  piddy  with  un- 
bridled power,  is  an  insatiate  idol,  not  to 
be  app>eased  with  myriads  offered  to  his 
pride,  which  may  be  puffed  up  by  the  adu- 
lation of  a  base  and  prostrate  world  into  an 
opinion  that  he  is  something  more  than 
human,  by  being  something  less:  and,  alaa^ 
what  is  there  that  mortal  man  will  not  be- 
lieve of  himself,  when  complimented  with 
the  attributes  of  God?  He  can  then  con- 
ceive thoughts  of  a  power  as  omnipresent 
as  his.  But,  should  there  be  such  a  foe 
of  mankind  now  ui)on  earth,  have  our  dns 
so  far  provoked  Heaven,  that  we  are  left 
utterly  naked  to  his  ftiry?  Is  there  no  power, 
n<l  leader,  no  genius,  that  can  conduct  and 
animate  us  to  our  death,  or  to  our  defence? 
Yes;  our  great  God  never  gave  one  to  reign 
by  his  permission,  but  he  gave  to  another 
also  to  reign  by  his  grace. 

« All  the  circumstances  of  the  illustrious 
life  of  our  prince  seem  to  have  conspired  to 
make  him  the  check  and  bridle  of  tyranny; 
for  his  mind  has  been  strengthened  and 
confirmed  by  one  continued  struggle,  and 
Heaven  has  educated  him  by  adversity  to 
a  quick  sense  of  the  distresses  and  mist'riea 
of  mankind,  which  he  was  bom  to  redress. 
In  just  scorn  of  the  trivial  glories  and  light 
ostentations  of  power,  that  glorious  instru- 
m*ent  of  Providence  moves,  like  that,  in  a 
steady,  calm,  and  silent  course,  indepen- 
dent either  of  applause  or  calumny;  which 
renders  him,  if  not  in  a  political,  yet  in_  a 
moral,  a  philosophic  an  heroic,  and  a  Chris- 
tian sense,  an  absolute  monarch:  who,  sa- 
tisfied with  this  unchangeable,  just,  and 
ample  glory,  must  needs  turn  all  his  regard* 
from  himself  to  the  service  of  others;  for 
he  begins  his  enterprise  with  his  own  share 
in  the  success  of  them;  for  integrity  bear* 
in  itself  its  reward,  nor  can  that  which 
depends  not  on  event,  ever  know  disap-> 
pointment 

'  With  the  undoubted  character  of  a  |Jo- 
rious  captain,  and  (what  he  much  more 
values  than  the  most  splendid  titles,)  that 
of  a  sincere  and  honest  man,  he  is  the  hope 
and  stay  of  Europe,  an  universal  good;  not 
to  be  engrossed  by  us  only,  for  distant  po> 
tentates  implore  hit  friendship,  and  mjaic4 
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eminres  court  his  assistance.  He  rules  the 
■world,  not  by  an  invasion  of  the  people  of 
the  earth,  but  the  address  of  its  princes; 
and,  if  Uiat  world  should  be  again  roused 
from  the  repose  which  his  prevailing  arms 
bad  given  it,  why  should  we  not  hope  that 
tikere  is  an  Almighty,  by  whose  influence 
the  terrible  enemy  that  thinks  himself  pre- 
pared for  battle  may  find  he  is  but  ripe  for 
aestruction?--«nd  that  there  may  be  m  the 
womb  of  time  great  incidents,  which  may 
make  the  catastrophe  of  a  prosperous  life 
as  unfortunate  as  the  particular  scenes  of  it 
were  successful? — for  there  does  not  want 
a  skilful  eye  and  resolute  arm  to  observe 
and  grasp  the  occasion.    A  prince,  who 

ftOSOr— 


-Fait  IIHiiin  et  Ingeiu 


T. 


GlorU  Ftt^.  JEs.  U.  3SS. 

Troy  if  oo  man,  and  niiom  wu  s  town. 

DrfieH. 


Na  517.]     Thursday,  October  23,  iri2. 

B«a  pietui  bra  pdiea  fldn! 

Firg.JBn.vi.  STB. 

Mirror  of  sndent  Mtbl 

BmUuaiad  worth!  Inviolable  trDthl—Drjrtei 

We  last  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news 
at  our  club,  which  veiy  sensibly  afflicted 
every  one  of  us.  I  question  not  but  ray 
readers  themselves  will  be  troubled  at  the 
bearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no  longer  in 
suspense.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  dead. 
He  departed  this  life  at  his  house  in  the 
country,  after  a  few  weeks  sickness.  Sir 
Andrew  Freeport  has  a  letter  from  one  of 
Ws  correspindents  in  those  parts,  that  in- 
forms him  the  old  man  caught  a  cold  at  the 
county-sessions,  as  he  was  very  warmly 

rimoting  an  address  of  his  own  penning, 
which  he  succeeded  according  to  his 
■wishes.  But  this  particular  comes  from  a 
whig  justice  of  peace,  who  was  always  Sir 
Roger's  enemy  and  antagonist  I  have  let- 
ters both  from  the  chaplain  and  captain 
Sentrv,  which  mention  nothing  of  it,  but 
are  filled  with  many  particulars  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  good  old  man.  I  have  likewise 
i|  letter  from  the  butler,  who  took  so  much 
care  of  me  last  summer  when  I  was  at  the 
knight's  house.  As  my  friend  the  butler 
mentions,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  se- 
veral circumstances  the  others  have  passed 
over  in  ^lence,  I  shall  give  my  reader  a 
copy  of  his  letter,  without  any  alteration  or 
diminution. 

♦  HonouRED  Sir, — ^Knowing  that  you 
was  my  old  master's  good  friend,  I  could  not 
forbear  sending  you  the  melancholy  news 
<^  his  death,  which  has  afflicted  the  whole 
country,  as  well  as  his  poor  servants,  who 
loved  him,  I  may  say,  oetter  than  we  did 
obr  lives.  X  am  afr^  he  caught  his  death 
the  last  county-sessions,  where  he  would  go 
to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor  widow  woman, 
and  her  fatherleas  chilaren,  that  had  been 


wronged  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman;  for 
you  know,  sir,  my  good  master  was  always 
the  poor  man's  fnend.  Upon  his  coming 
home,  the  first  complaint  he  made  was, 
that  he  had  lost  his  roast-beef  stomach,  not 
being  able  to  touch  a  sirloin,  which  was 
served  up  according  to  custom;  and  you 
know  he  used  to  take  great  delight  in  it. 
From  that  time  forward  ne  grew  worse  and 
worse,  but  still  kept  a  good  heart  to  the 
last  Indeed  we  were  once  in  great  hope 
of  his  recovery,  upon  a  kind  message  that 
was  sent  him  from  the  widow  lady  whom 
he  had  made  love  to  the  forty  last  years  of 
his  life;  but  this  only  proved  a  lightning 
before  death.  He  has  oequeathed  to  this 
ladv,  as  a  token  of  his  love,  a  great  pearl 
necklace,  and  a  couple  of  silver  bracelets 
set  with  jewels,  which  belonged  to  my  good 
old  lady  his  mother.  He  has  bequeathed 
the  fine  white  gelding  that  he  used  to  ride 
a  hunting  upon  to  his  chaplsun,  because  he 
thought  he  would  be  kind  to  him;  and  has 
left  you  all  his  books.  He  has,  moreover, 
bequeathed  to  the  chaplain  a  very  pretty 
tenement  with  good  lands  about  it.  It  be- 
ing a  very  cold  day  when  he  made  his  will, 
he  left  for  inoummg  to  every  man  in  the 
parish,  a  great  frieze-coat,  and  to  ever^ 
woman  a  black  riding-hood.  It  was  a  mov- 
ing sight  to  see  him  take  leave  of  his  pooi 
ser\'ants,  commending  us  all  for  our  fidelity, 
whilst  we  were  not  able  to  speak  a  word 
for  weeping.  As  we  most  of  us  are  grown 
gray-headed  in  our  dear  master's  service, 
he  has  left  us  pensions  and  legacies,  which 
we  may  live  very  comfortably  uprn  the 
remaimng  part  of  our  days.  He  nas  be-- 
queathed  a  great  deal  more  in  charity, 
which  is  not  yet  come  to  my  knowledge, 
and  it  is  peremptorily  said  in  the  parish,  that 
he  has  left  money  to  build  a  steeple  to  the 
church;  for  he  was  heiird  to  say  some  time 
ago,  that,  if  he  lived  two  years  longer, 
Coverley  church  should  have  a  steeple  to 
it  The  chaplain  tells  every  body  that  he 
made  a  very  good  end,  and  never  speaks 
of  him  without  tears.  He  was  buried,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  directions,  amrne  the 
family  of  the  Coverleys,  on  the  left  nand 
of  his  father  Sir  Arthur.  The  coffin  was 
carried  by  six  of  his  tenants,  and  the  pall 
held  up  by  six  of  the  quorum.  The  whole 
parish  followed  the  corpse  with  heavy 
hearts  and  in  their  mourning  suits;  the  men 
in  frieze,  and  the  women  in  riding-hoods. 
Captain  Sentry,  my  mastei^s  nephew,  has 
taken  possession  of  the  Hall-house,  and  the 
whole  estate.  When  my  old  master  saw 
him,  a  little  before  his  death,  he  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  wished  him  joy  of  the 
estate  which  was  falling  to  him,  desiring 
him  only  to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  and  to 
pay  the  several  legacies,  and  the  gifts  of 
charity,  which  he  told  him  he  had  left  aa 
quit-rents  upon  the  estate.  The  captain 
truly  seeins  a  courteous  man,  though  ho 
says  but  little.  He  makes  much  of  those 
whom  my  master  loved,  and  shows  gre^ 
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kindnett  to  the  old  htnue-doe,  that  you 
know  my  pool  matter  wax  «o  fond  o£  It 
would  have  gone  to  your  heart  to  have 
heard  the  moans  the  dumb,  creature  made 
on  the  day  of  my  master's  death.  He  has 
never  joyed  himself  since;  no  more  has  any 
of  us.  It  was  the  melanchoUest  day  for  the 
p)oor  people  that  ever  happened  m  Wor- 
cestershire. This  beine  all  from,  honoured 
sir,  vonr  moat  sorrowful  servant, 

•EDWARD  BISCUIT. 

'P.  S.  My  master  desired,  some  weeks 
before  he  died,  that  a  book  which  comes 
up  to  you  by  the  carrier,  should  be  pven 
to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  in  his  name.' 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor 
butler's  manner  of  wridne  it,  eare  us  such 
an  idea  of  our  good  old  frieno,  that  upon 
the  reading  of  it  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in 
the  club.  Sir  Andrew,  opening  the  book, 
found  it  to  be  a  collection  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. There  was  in  particular  the  Act  of 
Uflifiormity,  with  some  passages  in  it  mark- 
ed by  Sir  Roger's  own  hand.  Sir  Andrew 
found  that  they  related  to  two  or  three 
points  which  he  had  disputed  with  Sir 
Roger  the  last  time  he  appeared  at  the 
club.  Sir  Andrew,  who  would  have  been 
merry  at  such  an  incident  on  another  occa- 
sion, at  the  Mght  of  the  old  man's  writing 
burst  into  tears,  and  put  the  book  in  his 
pocket  Captain  Sentry  informs  roe  that 
the  knight  has  left  rings  and  moutniiM' for 
every  one  in  the  dub.  O. 


Na  518.]    Friday,  October^.  1712. 

^^MinrmnMl  ilisns  (nenrabere  tuemi 
Ne  eollapn  ream  cobdncti*  ncta  columnit. 

Jta>.  8at.T4U.76. 

Tis  poor  relying  on  anothnr's  (kme; 

For,  take  the  pillara  but  away,  and  all 

The  •upentructure  muit  in  ruins  ftiU.— aqnuy. 

This  being  a  day  of  business  with  me,  I 
must  make  the  present  entertainment  like 
a  treat  at  a  house-warming,  out  of  such 
presents  as  have  been  sent  me  by  nyr  guests. 
The  first  dish  which  I  serve  up  is  a  letter 
come  fresh  to  my  hand. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — ^It  is  with  inexpres- 
sible sorrow  that  I  hear  of  the  death  ofgood 
Sir  Roger,  and  do  heartily  condole  with 
you  upon  so  melancholy  an  occasion.  I 
think  you  ought  to  have  blackened  the 
edges  of  a  paper  which  brought  us  so  ill 
news,  and  to  have  had  it  stamped  likewise 
in  black.  It  is  expected  of  vou  that  you 
should  write  his  epitaph,  and,  if  possible, 
fill  his  place  in  the  club  with  as  worthy 
and  iliverting  a  member.  I  question  not 
but  you  will  receive  many  recommenda- 
tions from  the  public  of  such  as  will  appear 
candidates  for  that  post 

'Since  I  am  talking  of  death,  and  have 
mentioned  an  epitaph,  I  must  tell  yoo,  sir, 
that  I  have  made  a  discovery  of  a  church- 
ywrd  in  which  I  believe  you  might  q>end 


an  afternoon  with  great  pleasure  to  ycnndf 
and  to  the  public  It  bdonp  to  the  church 
of  Stebon-Heath,  commonly  called  Step- 
ney. Whether  or  no  it  be  tnat  the  peoue. 
of  that  parish  have  a  particular  genius  for 
an  eiMtaph,  or  that  there  be  some  poet 
among  them  who  undertakes  that  work  by 
the  great,  I  cannot  tdl;  but  there  are  more 
remarkable  inscriptions  in  that  place  than 
in  any  other  I  have  met  with;  and  I  may 
say,  without  vanity,  that  there  is  not  a  geu" 
tleman  in  England  better  read  in  tomb- 
BtODcs  than  myself^  my  studies  having  laid 
very  much  in  church-yards.  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  send  you  a  couple  of  ei^taplu^  form 
•ample  of  those  I  have  juat  now  mentioned. 
They  are  written  in  a  different  manner;  Uie 
first  oeing  in  the  diffused  and  luxuriant,  the 
second  in  the  close  contracted  style.  The 
first  has  much  of  the  ample  and  pathetic; 
the  second  is  something  light,  but  nenroos. 
The  first  is  thus: 

'  Ben  Tbomaa  flapper  H«f  ialerrM.    Akwfey! 
Bom  in  New  England,  did  la  London  die ; 
Waa  the  third  toa  of  ei^it.  heaot  upon 
Hia  mother  Martha,  by  Die  flither  John. 
Much  fkvour'd  by  hia  prince  he  'gaa  to  t*. 
But  nipt  br  death  at  in'  age  ortweniy-three. 
Fatal  to  him  waa  that  we  nnallSKn  name. 
By  which  his  mother  and  two  bretliren  cam* 
Also  to  breathe  tlieir  last,  nine  years  beftM*, 
And  now  have  left  tbeirfWther  to  deplore 
The  loss  of  all  his  children,  with  his  wMb, 
Who  was  ttw  Joy  and  comfort  of  kia  UAl" 

'  The  second  is  as  follows: 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Daniel  Saal. 
Bpittlefieldi  weaTor,  and  that's  ail." 

<  I  will  not  dismiss  you  whilst  I  am  apoo 
this  sulMect,  without  sending  a  short  epi- 
taph which  I  once  met  with,  though  I 
cannot  possibly  reccdlect  the  p4ace.  The 
thought  of  it  is  serious,  and  in  my  cqwiian 
the  finest  that  I  ever  met  with  upon  thia 
occasion.  You  know,  sir,  it  is  usual,  after 
having  told  us  the  name  of  the  person  who 
lies  interred,  to  launch  out  into  his  praises. 
Thu  epitaph  takes  a  quite  contrary  turn^ 
having  been  made  by  the  person  mmself 
some  time  before  his  death. 

"  Hicjacet  R.  C.  i'ti  exfiectatione  diei*u~ 
firemi.     Qualia  erat  dies  iite  itidicabit." 

"  Here  lieth  R.  C.  in  expectation  of  the 
last  dav.  What  sort  of  a  man  he  was,  that 
day  will  discover." 

« I  am,  ar,  8cc* 

The  following  letter  is  dated  from  Cam- 
bridge. 

'Sir, — Having  lately  read  among  your 
speculations  an  essay  upon  physiognomjr,  I 
cannot  but  think,  that,  if  you  made  a  visit 
to  this  ancient  univeruty,  you  mig^t  re- 
ceive very  considerable  Ughts  upon  that 
subject,  there  being  scarce  a  young  fellow 
in  it  who  does  not  give  certain  iodicatiaBK 
of  his  p>articular  humour  and  dicpositicii* 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  that  art  la 
courts  and  cities  every  body  lays  a  con- 
straint upon  his  countenance,  and  endea- 
voura  to  look  like  the  rest  ttf  tiic  vodd^ 
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but  the  youth  of  tUs  place,  havine  not  yet 
formed  themselves  by  conrersatiotii  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  world, .  give  their 
limbs  and  features  their  fiill  play. 

'  As  you  have  considered  human  natdre 
in  all  its  lights,  you  must  be  extremely  Well 
apprized,  that  there  is  a  very  close  corres- 
pondence between  the  outward  and  the 
toward  man;  that  scarce  the  least  dawn- 
ing, the  least  parturiency  towards  a  thought 
can  be  stirring  in  the  mind  of  man,  without 
producing  a  suitable  revolution  in  his  ex- 
teriors, which  will  easily  discover  itself  to 
an  adept  in  the  theory  of  the  phi*.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  intrinsic  Worth  and  merit  of  a 
son  of  Alma  Mater  is  ordinarily  calculated 
from  the  cast  of  his  visage,  the  contour  of 
hii  person,  the  mechanism  of  his  dress,  the 
disposition  cf  his  limbs,  the  manner  of  his 
gait  and  air,  with  a  number  of  circum- 
stances of  equal  consequence  and  informa- 
tion. The  practitioners  in  this  art  often 
make  use  of  a  gentleman's  eyes  to  ^ve 
them  light  into  the  postttre  of  his  brains;- 
take  a  handle  from  his  nose  to  judge  of  the 
tile  of  his  intellects',  and  interpret  the 
overmuch  visibility  and  pertness  of  one  ear 
as  an  infallible  mark  of  reprobation,  and  a 
rien  the  owner  of  so  saucy  a  member  fears 
neither  God  nor  man.  In  conformity  to 
this  scheme,  a  contracted  brow,  a  lumpish 
downcast  look,  a  sober  sedate  pace,  with 
both  hands  dangling  quiet  and  steady  in 
lines  exactly  parallel  to  each  lateral  pocket 
of  his  galligaskins,  is  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  mathematics,  in  perfection,  so  like- 
Wise  the  belles-lettres,  are  typified  by  a 
■auntei*  in  the  eait,  a  fall  of  one  wing  of 
the  peruke  backward,  an  insertion  of  one 
hand  in  the  fob,  and  a  negligent  swing  of 
the  other,  with  a  pinch  of  right  fine  Bar- 
celona between  finger  and  thumb,  a  due 
quantity  of  the  same  upon  the  upper  lip, 
and  a  noddle  case  leaden  with  pulvil. 
Again,  a  grave  solemn  stalking  pace  is 
hercnc  poetry  and  politics;  an  unequal  one, 
a  genius  for  the  ode,  and  the  modem  ballad; 
and  an  open  breast,  with  an  audacious  dis- 
play of  the  Holland  shirt,  is  construed  a 
ntal  tendency  to  the  art  military. 

'I  might  be  much  larger  upon  these 
hints,  but  I  know  whom  I  write  ta  If  you 
can  g^ft  any  speculation  upon  them,  or 
turn  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  them,  you  will  do  a  work 
•very  becoming  the  British  Spectator,  and 
oblige,  yoor  verv  humble  servant, 

•  TOM  TWEER.' 


ifa  519.]    Saturday,  October  25,  1712. 

IbIb  Iiomiiiiiia  pBCD^nrnqiw  mail*.  TttaqiM  *ol«BtiiM, 
JU  Qos  nurmono  fert  aionstia  mb  sqnore  pontuo. 
Flty.  JKn.  vi.  nS. 

Bmet  men  *a4  beuu  the  breath  of  life  obuln. 
And  binb  ottit,  ■ad  moniten  of  the  main. 

Drfimt. 

Thouch  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
tn  GontemplatiBS  ih*  matarial  world,  bf 


which  I  mean  that  systefn  of  bodies  into 
which  nature  has  so  curioiisly  wrought  the 
mass  of  dead  matter,  with  the  several  rela- 
tions which  those  bodies  bear  to  one  an- 
other; there  is  still,  methinks,  something 
more  wonderful  and  surprising  in  contem- 
plations on  the  world  of  life,  by  which  t 
mean  all  those  animals  with  which  every 
part  of  the  Universe  is  furnished.  The  ma- 
terial world  is  onlv  the  shell  of  the  Uni- 
verse, the  Worid  of  life  are  its  inhabitants. 

If  we  consider  those  parts  of  the  material 
world  which  lie  the  nearest  to  us,  and  are 
therefore  subject  to  out  t^servation  and  in- 
quiries, it  is  amazing  to  consider  the  infinity 
of  animals  With  which  it  is  stocked.  Every 
part  of  matter  is  peopled;  evely  green  leaf 
swarms  with  inhabitants.  There  is  scarce 
«  single  humour  in  the  body  of  a  man,  ot 
of  any  other  animal,  in  which  oilr  glasses 
do  not  discover  myriads  of  living  creatureSi 
The  surface  of  animals  is  also  covered  with 
other  animals.  Which  are  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  basis  of  other  animals  that  live 
upon  it;  nay,  we  find  in  the  most  solid 
bodies,  as  in  marble  itself,  innumerable 
cells  and  cavities  that  are  crowded  with 
such  imperceptible  inhabitants  as  are  too 
little  for  the  naked  eye  to  discover.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the  more  bulky 
parts  of  nature,  we  see  the  seas,  lakes,  ana 
rivers,  teeming  with  numberless  kinds  of 
living  Creatures.  We  find  every  mOttntaitl 
and  marsh.  Wilderness  and  wood,  plenti' 
fiiUy  stocked  with  birds  and  beasts;  and 
every  part  of  matter  affording  proper  ne-" 
cessanes  and  convenienries  for  the  livdi' 
hood  of  multitudes  which  inhabit  it. 

The  author*  of  the  Plurality  of  World* 
draws  a  very  good  argument  from  this  con'' 
sideration  for  the  peopling  of  every  planet  J 
as  indeed  it  seems  very  probable,  from  the 
analogy  of  reason,  that  if  no  part  of  matter^ 
which  we  are  acquunted  with,  lies  waste 
and  useless,  those  peat  bodies  which  are 
at  such  a  distance  from  us,  should  not  be 
desert  and  unpeopled,  btit  tather  that  they 
should  be  furnished  with  beings  adapted  to 
their  respective  situationsi 

Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings 
only  which  arc  endowed  With  perception; 
and  is  in  a  manner  thrown  away  upon  dead 
matter,  any  farther  than  as  it  is  subservient 
to  beings  which  are  conscious  of  their  exist" 
ence.  Accordingly  we  find,  from  the  bodies 
which  lie  under  our  observation,  that  mat- 
ter is  only  made  as  the  basis  and  support 
of  animals,  and  that  there  is  no  more  of  the 
one  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  existence 
of  the  other. 

Infinite  goodness  is  of  so  commdnicative  a 
nature,  that  it  seems  to  delight  in  the  con* 
ferring  of  existence  upon  every  degree  of 
perceptive  being.  As  this  is  a  spectdatiod 
which  I  have  often  pursued  with  great 
pleasure  to  myself,  I  shall  enlarge  farther 


*  Fontendle.— Tbit  book  wa«  paMitbad  m  168S,  uri 
ebulaad  tar  «IM  aatkor  inal  rafiHMiaa/ 
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upon  iu  by  considering  that  part  of  the 
Kale  of  beings  which  comes  within  our 
knowledge. 

There  are  some  living  creatures  which 
are  raised  just  above  dead  matter.  To 
mention  only  that  species  of  sheU-iisht 
which  are  formed  in  the  fashion  of  a  cone, 
that  grow  to  the  surfiace  of  several  rocks, 
and  immediately  die  upon  their  being  se- 
vered from  the  place  where  they  grow. 
There  are  many  other  creatures  but  one 
remove  from  these,  which  have  no  other 
sense  but  that  of  feeling  and  taste.  Others 
have  still  an  additional  one  of  hearing; 
others  of  smell,  and  others  of  sight.  It  is 
wonderful  to  observe  by  what  a  gradual 
progress  the  world  of  life  advances  throu^ 
a  prodigious  variety  of  species,  before  a 
creature  is  formed  that  is  complete  in  all  its 
senses;  and  even  among  these  there  is  such 
a  different  decree  of  perfection  in  the  senses 
which  one  animal  enjoys  beyond  what  ap- 
pears in  another,  that,  though  the  sense  m 
different  animals  be  distinguished  by  the 
same  common  denomination,  it  seems  ^- 
roost  of  a  different  nature.  If  after  this  we 
look  into  the  several  inward  perfections  of 
cunning  and  sagacitv,  or  what  we  generally 
call  instinct,  we  find  them  rising  after  the 
same  manner  imperceptibly  one  above  an- 
other, and  receiving  additional  improve- 
ments, according  to  the  species  in  which 
they  are  implanted.  This  progress  in  na- 
ture is  so  very  gradual,  that  the  most  per- 
fect of  an  inferior  species  comes  very  near 
to  the  most  imperfect  of  that  which  is  im- 
mediately above  it. 

The  exuberant  and  overflowing  goodness 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  mercy  ex- 
tends to  all  his  works,  is  plainly  seen,  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  from  his  h&ving  made 
BO  very  little  matter,  at  least  what  falls 
within  our  knowledge,  that  does  not  swarm 
with  life.  Nor  is  his  goodness  less  seen  in 
the  diversity  than  in  the  multitude  of  living 
creatures.  Had  he  only  made  one  species 
of  animals,  none  of  the  rest  would  have  en- 
joyed the  happiness  of  existence:  he  has, 
therefore,  specified  in  his  creation  ever)'  de- 
gree of  life,  every  capacity  of  being.  The 
whole  chasm  in  nature,  from  a  plant  toa  man, 
is  filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  cneatnres, 
rising  one  over  another,  by  such  a  gentle  and 
easy  ascent,  that  the  little  transitions  and  de- 
viations from  one  species  to  another  are  al- 
most insensible.  This  intermediate  space 
is  so  well  husbanded  and  managed,  that 
there  is  scarce  a  degree  of  perception 
which  does  not  appear  m  some  one  part  of 
the  world  of  life.  Is  the  goodness  or  the 
wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being  more  mani- 
fested in  this  his  proceeding? 

There  is  a  consequence,  Derides  those  I 
have  already  mentioned,  which  seems  very 
naturally  deducible  from  the  foregoing 
considerations.  If  the  scale  tk  being  rises 
by  such  a  regular  progress  so  high  as  man, 
we  may,  by  a  parity  oif  reason,  suppose  that 
t  stiU  pix)ceeds  gradually  through  those 


beings  which  are  of  a  superior  nature  to 
him;  since  there  is  an  infinitely  greater 
space  and  room  for  different  d^rees  of 
plerfection  between  the  Supreme  Being  and 
man,  than  between  man  and  the  most  des- 
picable insect  This  c(msequence>  of  ao 
great  a  variety  of  beings  which  are  superior 
to  us,  from  that  variety  which  is  inferior 
to  us,  is  made  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  passage 
which  I  shall  here  set  down,  after  having 
premised,  that,  notwithstanding  there  'm 
such  infinite  room  between  man  and  his 
Maker  for  the  creative  power  to  exert  it- 
self in,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  ever 
be  fill«i  up,  since  there  will  be  still  an  in- 
finite gap  or  distance  l>etween  the  highest 
created  oeing  and  the  Power  which  pro* 
duced  him. 

'  That  there  should  be  more  species  t£ 
intelligent  creatures  above  us,  than  there 
are  of  sensible  and  material  below  us,  i» 
probable  to  me  from  hence  i  that  in  all  the 
viable  corporeal  worid  we  see  no  chasms^ 
or  no  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us  the 
descent  is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  contiiraed 
series  of  things,  that  in  each  remove  difier 
very  little  one  from  the  other.  There  are 
fishes  that  have  wings,  and  are  not  stran- 
gers to  the  airy  region;  and  there  are  some 
birds  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  watert 
whose  blood  is  as  cold  as  fishes,  and  thrif 
flesh  so  like  in  taste,  that  the  scrupulom 
are  allowed  them  on  fish  days.  There  are 
animals  so  near  of  kin  both  to  birds  and 
beasts,  that  they  are  in  the  middle  between 
both.  Amphibious  animals  link  the  terre»> 
trial  and  aquatic  together.  Seals  live  at 
land  and  at  sea,  and  porpoises  have  the 
warm  blood  and  the  entrails  of  a  hog;  not 
to  mention  what  is  confidently  reported 
of  mermaids,  or  sea-men,  there  are  some 
brutes  that  seem  to  have  as  much  know« 
ledge  and  reason  as  some  part  that  are 
called  men;^  and  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  are  so  neariy  joined,  that  if  yoe 
will  take  the  lowest  of  one,  and  the  highest 
of  the  other,  there  will  scarce  be  perceived 
any  great  diflerence  between  them;  and  so 
on  until  wfe  come  to  the  lowest  and  the 
most  inorganical  parts  <ii  matter,  we  shall 
find  every  where  that  the  several  species 
are  Imked  together,  and  differ  btit  m  al'' 
most  insensible  degrees.  And«  when  we 
consider  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it 
is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  hamKmy  of 
the  universe,  and  the  great  design  and  in- 
finite goodness  <rf  the  architect,  that  Ute 
species  of  creatures  should  also  by  gentle 
degrees  ascend  upward  from  as  toward  his 
infinite  perfection,  as  we  see  they  gradually 
descend  from  lis  downward.'  Which  if  it  blf 
probable,  we  have  reason  then  to  be  per- 
suaded that  there  at%  fat  more  spedes  of 
creatures  above  us  than  there  are  oeneatb) 
we  being  in  degrees  of  perfectioD  mocfa 
more  remote  from  the  infinite  being  dt  G<)d« 
than  we  are  from  the  lowest  state  of  beingt 
and  that  which  approaehes  nearsst  to  ■•■ 
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thing.    And  yet  of  all  those  distinct  species 
yre  have  no  clear  distinct  ideas.' 

In  this  system  of  being,  there  is  no  crea- 
tare  so  wonderful  in  its  nature,  and  wliich 
so  much  deserves  our  particular  attention,- 
as  man,  who  fills  up  the  middle  space  be- 
tween the  animal  and  intellectual  nature, 
the  visible  and  invisible  world,  and  is 
that  link  m  the  chain  of  beings  which  has 
been  often  termed  the  nexm  utriuaque 
tnundi.  So  that  he,  who  in  one  respect, 
being  associated  with  angels  and  archan- 
gels, may  look  upon  a. Being  'of  infinite 
perfection,'  as  his  father,  ana  the  highest 
order  of  spirits  as  his  brethren,  may  in  an- 
other respect  say  to  corruption,  '  Thou  art 
my  father;  and  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  my 
mother  and  my  sister.'  O. 


Na  5J0.]    Monday,  October  27,  1712. 

OiU  deaiderio  >lt  pador  ant  modus 
TtmclwricapitiaT       Biir.  Od.  xxir.  Lib.  1. 1. 

And  nho  can  griere  too  mncii  7  Wbat  tima  ibiU  end 
Our  imurninf  for  to  dear  a  friend  1—Ouck. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^The  just  value  you 
have  expressed  for  the  matrimonial  state 
is  the  reason  that  I  now  venture  to  write  to 
you,  without  fear  of  bein^  ridiculous,  and 
confess  to  you  that  though  it  is  three  months 
since  I  lost  a  very  agreeable  woman  who 
was  mv  wife,  my  sorrow  is  still  fresh;  and 
I  am  often,  in  the  midst  of  company,  upon 
any  circumstance  that  revives  her  memory, 
with  a  refection  what  she  would  say  or  do 
on  such  an  occasion:  I  say  upon  any  occur- 
rence of  that  nature,  which  I  can  give  yru 
a  sense  of,  though  I  cannot  express  it  whol- 
ly, I  am  all  over  softness,  and  am  obliged 
to  retire  and  give  way  to  a  few  aghs  and 
tears  befort  I  can  be  easy.  I  cannot  but 
recommend  the  subject  of  male  widowhood 
to  you,  and  beg  of  you  to  touch  upon  it  by 
the  first  oppjrtunity.  To  those  who  had 
not  lived  like  husbands  during  the  lives  of 
their  spouses,  this  would  be  a  tasteless  jum- 
bleof  words;  bat  to  such  (of  whom  there  are 
not  a  few)  who  have  enjoyed  that  state  with 
the  sentiments  proper  for  it,  you  will  have 
every  line,  which  hits  the  sorrow,  attended 
with  a  tear  of  oity  and  consolation;  for  I 
know  not  by  what  goodness  of  Providence 
it  is  that  every  gash  of  passion  is  a  step  to- 
wards the  relief  of  it;  and  there  is  a  certidn 
comfort  in  the  very  act  of  sorrowing,  which, 
I  su]>poae,  arises  from  a  secret  conscious- 
ness in  the  mind,  that  the  affliction  it  is  un- 
der flows  from  a  virtuous  cause.  My  con- 
cern is  not  indeed  so  outrageous  as  at  the 
first  transport;  for  I  think  it  has  subsided 
rather  into  a  soberer  state  of  mind  than  any 
actual  perturbation  of  spirit  There  might 
be  rules  formed  for  men's  behaviour  on  this 
gi«at  incident,  to  bring  them  from  that 
misfortnne  into  the  condition  I  am  at  pre- 
sent; which  is,  I  think,  that  my  sorrow  has 
converted  all  roughness  of  temper  into 


meekness,  good  nature,  and  complacency. 
But,  indeed,  when  in  a  serious  and  lonely 
hour  I  present  ray  departed  consort  to  my 
imt^ination,  with  that  air  of  persuasion  in 
her  countenance  when  I  have  been  in  pas- 
sion, that  sweet  affability  when  I  have  been 
in  good  humour,  that  tender  compassion 
when  X  have  had  any  thing  which  gave  me 
uneasiness;  I  confess  toyou  I  am  inconsolable, 
and  my  eyes  gush  with  grief,  as  if  I  had 
seen  her  just  Uien  expire.  In  this  condition 
I  am  broken  in  upon  by  a  charming  young 
woman,  my  daughter,  who  is  the  picture 
of  what  her  mother  was  on  her  wedding* 
day.  The  good  giri  strives  to  comfort  me) 
but  how  shall  I  let  you  know  that  all  the 
comfort  she  pves  me  is  to  make  my  tears 
flow  more  easily.'  The  child  knows  she 
quickens  my  sorrows,  and  rejoices  my  heart 
at  the  same  time.  Oh,  ye  learned!  tell  me 
by  what  word  to  speak  a  motion  nf  the  soul 
for  which  there  is  no  name.  When  she 
kneels,  and  bids  me  be  comforted,  she  is 
my  child:  when  I  take  her  in  my  arms,  and 
bid  her  say  no  more,  she  is  my  very  wife« 
and  is  the  very  comforter  I  lament  the  loss 
of.  I  banish  her  the  room,  and  weep  aloud 
that  I  have  lost  her  mother,  and  that  I 
have  her. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,  I  wish  it  were  possible 
for  you  to  have  a  sense  of  these  pleasing 
perplexities;  you  mi^ht  communicate  to  the 
guilty  part  of  mankind  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  the  happiness  which  is  in  the  very 
sorrows  of  the  virtuous. 

'  But  pray  spare  me  a  little  longer;  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you  the  manner  of  her 
death.  She  took  leave  of  all  her  family, 
and  bore  the  vain  application  of  medicines 
with  the  g^reatest  patience  imaginable. 
When  the  physician  told  her  she  must  cer 
tainly  die,  she  desired,  as  well  as  she  could, 
that  all  who  were  present,  except  myself, 
might  depart  the  room.  She  said  she  had 
nothing  to  say,  for  she  was  resigned,  and  I 
knew  all  she  knew  that  concerned  us  in 
this  world;  but  she  desired  to  be  alone> 
that  in  the  presence  of  Ood  only  she  might, 
without  interruption,  do  her  last  duty  to  me, 
of  thanking  me  for  all  my  kindness  to  hen 
adding  that  she  hoped  in'  my  last  moments 
I  should  feel  the  same  comfort  for  my  good- 
ness to  her,  as  she  did  in  that  she  had  ac 
quitted  herself  with  honour,  truth,  and 
virtue  to  me. 

•  I  curb  myself,  and  will  not  tell  you  that 
this  kindness  cut  my  heart  in  twain,  when 
I  expected  an  accusation  for  some  passion- 
ate starts  of  mine,  in  some  parts  of  our  time 
together,  to  say  nothing  but  thank  me  for 
the  good,  if  there  was  any  good  suitah  >  to 
her  own  excellence!  All  that  I  had  ever 
said  to  her,  all  the  circumstances  of  sorrow 
and  joy  between  us,  crowded  upon  my 
mind  in  the  same  instant:  and  when,  imme- 
diately after,  I  saw  the  pwngs  of  death  come 
up<m  that  dear  body  which  1  had  often  em- 
braced with  transpxjrt:  when  I  saw  those 
chenslung  eyes  begin  to  be  ghastly,  and 
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their  last  BtHlfxle  to  be  to  fix  them««lves 
on  me,  bow  did  I  lose  all  patience!  She 
expired  in  my  arms,  and  in  my  distraction 
J  thought  I  saw  her  bosom  still  heave. 
There  was  certainly  life  yet  still  left.  I 
cried,  she  just  now  spoke  to  me.  But,  alas !  I 
grew  giddy,  and  M  things  moved  about  me, 
from  the  diBtemper  of  my  own  head;  for 
the  best  of  women  was  breathless,  and  gone 
for  ever. 

•Now  the  doctrine  I  would,  methinks, 
have  you  raise  from  this  account  I  have 
given  you,  is,  that  there  is  a  certain  equa'- 
nimity  in  those  who  are  good  and  just,  which 
runs  into  their  very  sorrow,  and  disappoints 
the  force  of  Hi  Though  they  must  pass 
through  afflictions  in  common  with  all  who 
are  in  human  nature,  yet  their  conscious 
integrity  shall  undermine  their  affliction; 
nay,  that  very  affliction  shall  add  force  to 
their  integrity,  from  a  inflection  of  the  use 
of  virtue  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  I  sat  down 
with  a  design  to  put  you  upon  giving  us 
rales  how  to  overcome  such  griefs  as  these, 
but  I  should  rather  advise  you  to  teach  men 
to  be  capable  of  them. 

'You  men  of  letters  hare  what  you  call 
the  fine  taste  in  your  apprehensions  of  what 
is  properly  done  or  said.  There  is  some- 
thing like  this  deeply  grafted  in  the  soul 
of  him  who  is  honest  and  faithful  in  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions.  Every  thing  which 
is  false,  vicious,' or  unworthy,  is  despicable 
to  him,  though  all  the  world  should  ap- 
prove it  At  the  same  time  he  has  the  most 
lively  sennbility  in  all  enjoyments  and  suf- 
ferings which  it  is  proper  for  him  to  have 
■Where  any  duty  of  life  is  concerned.  To 
Want  sorrow  when  you  in  decency  and  truth 
khould  be  afflicted,  is,  I  should  think,  a 
greater  instance  of  a  man's  being  a  block- 
head, than  not  to  know  the  beauty  of  any 
passage  in  Virgil.  You  have  not  yet  ob- 
served, Mr  Spectator,  that  the  fine  gentle- 
tnen  of  this  a^  set  up  for  hardness  of  heart; 
and  humanity  has  very  little  share  in  their 
pretences.  He  is  a  brave  fdlow  who  is  al- 
ways ready  to  kill  a  man  he  hates,  but  he 
does  not  stand  in  the  same  degree  of  esteem 
Who  laments  for  the  woman  he  loves.  I 
Should  fancy  v.ou  might  work  up  a  thousand 
pretty  thoughts,  by  reflecting  upon  the 
persons  most  susceptible  of  the  sort  of  sor- 
1\}W  I  have  spoken  of;  and  I  dare  say  you 
will  find,  upon  examination,  that  they  are 
the  wisest  and  the  bravest  of  mankind  who 
are  the  most  capable  of  it  I  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant^  F.  J. 

« Norwich,  nh  October,  IT'lZ*       T. 


Jia  521.]     Tuesday,  October  28,  1712. 

▼era  T«dit  <hd«,  diniaHiliM  parit.— 1>.  Jtri. 
Hk  rati  (kce  ntnnu,  tlia  eoaaterMt  li  Ion. 

'Mh.  Spectstob,— I  have  been  for 
many  years  loud  in  this  assertion,  that 
there  are  very  few  that  can  see  or  bean    I 


mean,  that  (ian  t^|kirt  What  they  have  Men 
or  heard  i  and  this  through  incapacity  or 
prejudice,  one  of  which  disables  almost 
every  man  who  talks  to  you  from  represeBt- 
ing  things  as  he  ought  For  which  ream 
I  am  come  to  a  resohition  of  belieriiig  no- 
thing 1  hear;  and  I  contemn  the  man  raves 
to  narrations  under  the  appellation  at  "a 
matter-of-fact  man:"  and,  according  toiiie< 
a  matter-of-fact  man  is  one  whose  life  and 
conversatioD  is  spent  in  the  report  of  vhat 
is  not  matter-of-fact 

'  I  remember  when  prince  Eugeile  wu 
here  there  was  no  knowing  his  hdgfat  or 
figure,  until  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  gate  the 
public  satisfaction  in  that  matten  In  rda- 
tions,  the  force  of  the  extiresaon  ht«  ivf 
often  more  in  the  lod^  the  tone  of  rokx* 
or  the  gesture,  than  the  words  them^ 
selves;  which,  being  repeated  in  any  other 
manner  by  the  undiscemingi  bear  a  reiT 
different  interpretaticq  from  their  orieisal 
meaning.  I  must  confess  I  formerly  nafc 
turned  Uiis  humoilj'  of  mine  to  vefy  good 
account;  fnr  whenever  I  heatd  any  vanr 
tion  uttered  with  extraotdinary  vehemeDcej 
and  grounded  upon  considerable  aathorit)rf 
I  was  always  ready  to  lay  any  wager  that  it 
was  not  so.  Indeed,  I  neVer  pretended  to 
be  so  rash  as  to  fix  the  matter  any  particu- 
lar way  in  opposition  to  theirs;  but  at  there 
are  a  hundred  ways  of  any  thing  happeiH 
ing,  besides  that  it  has  happened,  I  oolf 
controverted  its  falling  out  in  that  coe  war 
ner  as  they  settled  it,  and  left  it  to  the 
ninety-nine  other  ways,  and  caisequentljr 
had  more  ])rol>ability  of  success.  I  hail 
arrived  at  a  particular  skill  in  warming 
a  man  so  far  in  his  narratiorfs  as  to  make 
him  throw  in  a  littie  of  the  marvellous,  and 
then,  if  he  has  much  fire,  the  next  degree 
is  the  impossible.  Now  this  is  always  the 
time  for  fixing  the  wagen  But  this  requires 
the  nicest  management,  otherwise  veiT 
probably  the  dispute  may  arise  to  the  old 
determination  by  battle.  In  these  conceits 
I  have  been  verv  fortunate,  and  have  woo 
some  wages  of  those  who  bive  professedlT 
valued  themselves  upon  intelligence,  am 
have  put  themselves  to  great  charge  and 
expense  to  be  misinformed  considerably 
sooner  than  the  rest  of  the  worid; 

'  Having  got  a  comfortable  sum  by  this 
my  opposition  to  public  report,  I  have 
brought  myself  now  to  so  great  a  perfectioo 
in  attention,  more  espedilly  to  i*uty-reU- 
tion,  that,  at  the  same  time  I  seem  with 
g;reedy  ears  to  devour  up  the  iUscourse^ 
certainly  do  not  know  one  word  of  it  bat 
pursue  ray  own  course  of  thought,  whethef 
upon  business  or  amusement,  with  much 
tranquillity;  I  say  inattention,  because  a 
late  act  <rf  parliament*  has  secured  «U 
party-liars  from  the  penalty  of  a  wsgW" 
and  consequently  made  it  linprofitalne  W 


•  Btat  7  Anne,  cap.  n.-«y  It  »11  w»»»i  1«M  •»*• 
coBtiofency  relatinf  to  tb*  war  With  rnaec  •«■•  •■ 
dated  to  be  voidi 
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attend  to  them.  However,  good-breeding 
obliges  a  man  to  maintun  tlie  figure  of  the 
keenest  attention,  the  true  posture  of  which 
i^  a  coffee-house,  I  take  to  consist  in  lean- 
ing over  a  table  with  the  edge  of  it  presang 
hM^  upon. your  stomach ;  for  the  more  pain 
the  narration  is  received  with,  the  more 
g^cious  is  your  bending  over;  besides  that 
the  narrator  thinks  you  forget  your  pain  by 
the  pleas<ire  of  hearing  him. 

'  Fort  Knock  has  occasioned  several  very 
Ijerplexed  and  inelegant  heats  and  animosi- 
ties; and  there  was  one  the  other  day,  in  a 
coffee-house  where  I  was,  that  took  upon 
him  to  clear  that  budness  to  me,  for  he  said 
he  was  there.  I  knew  him  to  be  that  sort 
of  man  that  had  not  strength  ctf  capacity  to 
be  informed  of  any  thing  that  depended 
merely  upon  his  being  an  eye-witness,  and 
therefore  was  fully  satisfied  he  could  give 
me  no  iriformation,  for  the  very  iame  rea- 
son he  believed  he  could,  for  he  was  there. 
However,  I  heard  him  with  the  same 
greediness  as  Shakspeare  describes  in  the 
loUowing  lines: 

"  I  nw  *  naith  tund  on  hi>  baminer,  thus. 
With  open  mouth,  awdtowing  a  tajrlor'a  news." 

'  I  confess  of  late  I  have  not  been  so  much 
amazed  at  the  declaimers  in  coffee-houses 
as  I  formerly  was,  being  satisfied  that  they 
expect  to  be  rewarded  for  their  vocifera- 
tions. Of  these  liars  there  are  two  sorts: 
the  genius  of  the  first  consists  in  much  im- 
pudence, and  a  strong  memory;  the  others 
have  added  to  these  qualifications  a  good 
understanding  and  smooth  language.  These 
therefore  have  only  cert^n  lieads,  which 
they  are  as  eloquent  upon  as  they  can,  and 
may  be  called  "  embellishers;"  the  others 
repeat  only  what  they  hear  from  others  as 
literally  as  their  parts  or  seal  will  permit, 
and  are  called  "reciters."  Here  was  a 
fellow  in  town  some  years  ago,  who  used  to 
divert  himself  by  telling  a  Be  at  Charing- 
cross  in  the  morning  at  eight  of  the  clock, 
and  following  it  through  all  parts  of  the 
town  until  eight  at  night:  at  which  time  he 
came  to  a  clul^of  his  friends,  and  diverted 
them  with  an ''account  what  censure  it  had 
•  atWill's  in  Covent-garden,  how  dangerous 
it  was  believed  to  be  at  Child's,  and  what 
irferfence  they  drew  from  it  with  relation  to 
stocks  at  Jonathan's.  I  have  had  the  ho- 
nour to  travel  with  titis  ^tleman  I  speak 
of,  in  setkrch  of  one  of  his  falsehoods;  and 
have  been  present  when  they  have  de- 
scribed the  very  man  they  have  spoken  to, 
as  him  who  first  reported  it,  tall  or  short, 
black  or  fair,  a  gentleman  or  a  raggamoffin, 
according  as  they  liked  the  intelligence.  I 
have  heard  one  of  our  ingenious  writers  of 
news  say,  that,  when  he  has  had  a  customer 
•with  an  advertisement  of  an  apprentice  or 
a  wife  run  away,  he  has  desired  the  ad- 
vertiser to  compose  himself  a  little  before 
he  dictated  the  description  of  the  offender; 
for  when  a  person  is  put  in  a  public  paper 
by  a  man  who  is  angry  with  him,  the  real 

Vol.  n.  3/ 


description  of  such  person  is  hid  in  the  de- 
formity with  which  the  angry  man  describes 
him;  therefore  this  fellow  always  made  his 
customers  describe  him  as  he  would  the 
day  befot^  he  offended,  or  else  he  was  sure 
he  would  never  find  him  out.  These  and 
many  other  hints  I  could  suggest  to  you  for 
the  elucidation  of  all  fictions;  but  I  leave  it 
to  your  own  sagacity  to  improve  or  neglect 
this  speculation.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant.'  T, 


No.  522.]  Wednetday,  October  29, 171% 


-MJara  nanquem  earn  me  deeerturum ; 


Non,  si  cApiuiidoa  milil  sciara  esse  inimicos  omne* 

homines. 
HancDiihiczpetivi,  con  tigit.oonveniunt  mores;  valeant, 
Qui  inter  noa  discidium  TOlant:  liane  nisi  mors,  mi 


adimet  nemo. 


Ter.  Andr.  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 


I  swear  never  talbrsalce  her;  no.  though  I  were  sun 
to  make  all  men  my  enemies.  Her  I  desired :  her  I  have 
obtained;  our  humours  agree.  Perish  all  those  who 
Would  separate  us  I  Death  alone  shall  deprire  me  of  her. 

I  SHOULD  esteem  myself  a  very  happy 
man  if  my  speculation  could  in  tne  least 
contribute  to  the  rectifying  the  conduct  of 
my  readers  in  one  of  the  most  important 
affairs  of  life,  to  wit,  their  choice  in  mar- 
riage. This  state  is  the  foundation  of  com- 
munity, and  the  chief  band  of  society;  and 
I  do  not  think  I  can  be  too  frequent  on  sub- 
jects which  may  give  light  to  mv  unmar- 
ried readers  in  a  particular  which  is  so 
essential  to  their  following  happiness  ie^ 
misery.  A  virtuous  disposition,  a  good  it^<, 
derstanding,  an  agreeable  person,  and  ll ' 
easy  fortune,  are  the  things  which  should 
be  chiefly  regarded  on  this  occasion.  Be- 
cause my  present  view  is  to  direct  a  young 
lady,  who  I  think  is  now  in  doubt  whom  to 
take  of  many-  lovers,  I  shall  talk  at  this 
time  to  my  female  readers.  The  advan- 
tages, as  I  was  grang  to  say,  of  sense,  beauty, 
and  riches,  are  what  are  certainly  the  chief 
motives  to  » prudent  young  woman  of  for- 
etime for  changing  her  condition ;  but,  as  she 
is  to  have  her  eye  upon  each  of  these,  she 
is  to  ask  herself,  whether  the  man  who  has 
most  of  these  recommendations  in  the  lump 
is  not  the  most  desirable.  He  that  has  ex- 
cellent talents,  with  a  moderate  estate,  and 
an  agreeable  person,  is  preferable  to  him 
who  IS  only  rich,  if  it  were  only  that  good 
foculties  may  purchase  riches,  but  riches 
cannot  purchase  worthy  endowments.  I  do 
not  mean  that  wit,  and  a  capacity  to  enter- 
tain. Is  what  should  be  highly  valued,  ex- 
cept it  is  founded  on  good-nature  and  hu- 
manity. There  are  many  ingenious  men, 
whose  abilities  do  litUe  else  but  make  them- 
selves and  those  about  them  uneasy.  Such 
are  those  who  are  far  gone  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  town,  who  cannot  support  life  with- 
out quick  sensations  and  gay  reflections, 
and  are  strangers  to  tranquillity,  to  right 
reason,  and  a  calm  motion  of  spirits,  with- 
out transport  or  detection.  These  ingenious 
men,  of  all  men  living^  are  most  to  br 
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avoided  by  her  who  wou]d  be  happr  in  a 
husband.  They  are  immediately  sated  with 
possession,  ana  must  necessarily  fly  to  new 
acquisitions  of  beauty  to  pass  away  the 
wluling  moments  and  intervals  of  life;  for 
with  them  every  hour  is  heavy  that  is  not 
joyful.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  man  of  wit 
and  sense,  that  can  reflect  upon  his  own 
make,  and  that  .)f  his  partner,  with  eyes  of 
reason  and  honour,  and  who  believes  he 
ofiends  against  both  these,  if  he  does  not 
look  upon  the  woman,  who  chose  him  to  be 
under  his  protection  in  sickness  and  health, 
with  the  utmost  gratitude,  whether  from 
that  moment  she  is  shining  or  defective  in 
person  or  mind:  I  say,  there  are  those  who 
think  themselves  hound  to  supply  with 
Kood-nature  the  failings  of  those  who  love 
them,  and  who  always  think  those  the  ob- 
jects of  love  and  pity  who  came  to  their 
arms  the  objects  of  joy  and  admiration. 

Of  this  latter  sort  is  Lysander,  a  man  of 
wit,  learning,  sobriety,  and  good-nature;  of 
birth  and  estate  below  no  woman  to  accept; 
and  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  should  he 
succeed  in  his  present  wishes,  his  mistress 
raised  his  fortune,  but  not  that  she  made  it. 
When  a  woman  is  deliberating  with  her- 
self whom  she  shall  choose  of  many  near 
each  other  in  other  pretensions,  certainly 
he  of  best  understanding  is  to  be  preferred. 
Life  hangs  heavily  in  the  rep^ited  con- 
versation of  one  who  has  no  imagination  to 
be  fired  at  the  several  occasions  and  objects 
which  come  before  him,  or  who  cannot 
strike  out  of  his  reflections  new  paths  of 
pleasing  discourse.  Honest  Will  Thrush 
and  his  wife,  tliough  not  married  above  four 
months,  have  scarce  had  a  word  to  say  to 
each  other  this  six  weeks,  and  one  cannot 
form  to  one's  self  a  sillier  picture  than  these 
two  creatures,  in  solemn  pomp  and  plenty, 
unable  to  enjoy  their  fortunes,  and  at  a  fiill 
stop  among  a  crowd  of  servants,  to  whose 
taste  of  life  they  are  beholden  for  the  little 
satisfactions  by  which  they  can  be  undei^ 
stood  to  be  so  much  as  barely  in  being. 
The  hours  of  the  day,  the  distinctions  «f 
noon  and  night,  dinner  and  supper,  are  the 
greatest  notices  they  are  capaole  of.  This 
IS  perhaps  representing  the  life  of  a  very 
modest  woman,  joined  to  a  dull  fellow,  more 

.  insipid  than  it  really  deserves;  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  to  exalt  the  commerce  with  an 
ingenious  companion  too  high,  to  say  that 
every  new  accident  or  object,  which  comes 
in  such  a  gendeman's  way,  gives  his  wife 
new  pleasures  and  satisfactions.  The  ap- 
I>robation  of  his  words  and  actions  is  a  con- 
tinual new  feast  to  her;  nor  can  she  enough 
applaud  her  good  fortune  in  having  her  hfe 
varied  every  hour,  her  mind  more  im- 
proved, and  her  heart  more  glad,  from 
every  circumstance  which  they  meet  with. 
He  will  lay  out  his  invention  in  forming 
new  pleasures  and  amusements,  and  make 
the  fortune  she  had  brought  him  subservient 
to  the  honour  and  reputation  of  her  and 

hers.  A  man  of  M&ae,  who  U  thus  obliged. 


is  ever  contriving  the  happiness  of  her  who 
did  him  so  great  a  distmction;  while  the 
fool  is  ungrateful  without  vice,  and  never 
returns  a  favour  because  he  is  not.  sensible 
of  iL  I  would,  methinks,  have  so  much  to 
say  for  myself,  that,  if  I  fell  Into  the  hands 
of  him  who  treated  me  ill,  he  Should  be 
sensible  when  he  did  so.  His  conscience 
should  be  of  my  side,  whatever  became  of 
his  inclination.  I  do  not  know  bnt  it  is  the 
insipid  choice  which  has  been  made  by 
those  who  have  the  care  of  young  women, 
that  the  marriage  state  itself  has  been  liable 
to  so  much  ridicule.  But  a  well^hosen 
love,  moved  by  passion  on  both  sides,  and 
perfected  by  the  generoaty  of  one  party, 
must  be  adorned  with  so  many  handsooe 
incidents  on  the  other  side,  that  every  par- 
ticular couple  would  be  an  example,  In 
many  circumstances,  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
species.  I  shall  end  the  chat  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  a  couple  of  letters;  one  from  a 
lover,  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
way  of  bargaining  on  these  occaarais;  and 
the  other  from  his  rival,  who  has  a  less 
estate,  but  great  gallantry  of  temper.  At 
to  my  man  of  prudence,  he  makes  lore,  as 
he  says,  as  if  he  were  already  a  father,  and, 
laying  aside  the  passion,  coines  to  the  rea- 
son of  the  thing. 

'Madam, — ^My  counsel  htu  perused  the 
inventory  of  your  estate,  and  conaderal 
what  estate  you  have,  which  it  seems  is 
only  yours,  and  to  the  male-heirs  of  ytnr 
body;  but,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the 
right  heirs  of  your  uncle  Edward  for  ever. 
Thus,  madam,  I  am  advised  you  cannot 
(the  remainder  not  being  in  yon)  dock  the 
entail;  by  which  means  my  estate,  which  is 
fee  simple,  will  come  by  the  settlement 
proposed  to  your  children  begotten  by  me, 
whether  they  are  males  or  females:  birtmj 
children  begotten  npon  you  will  not  inhent 
your  lands,  except  I  beget  a  son.  Now, 
madam,  since  things  are  so,  you  are  a  wo- 
man of  that  prudence,  and  understand  the 
world  so  well,  as  not  to  exf)ect  I  should 
give  you  more  than  you  can  give  me.  I  ara, 
madam,  (with  great  respect,)  your  n«t 
obedient  servant,  T.  W. 

.  The  other  lover's  estate  is  less  than  tUs 
gentleman's,  but  he  expressed  himself  as 
follows: 

•  Madam, — I  have  given  in  my  estate  to 
your  counsel,  and  desired  my  own  ^^'J'J^ 
to  innst  upon  no  terms  which  your  W™*! 
can  propose  for  your  certain  ease  and  ad^ 
vantage;  for  indeed  I  have  no  notion  a 
making  difficulties  of  presenting  you  with 
what  cannot  make  me  happy  without  yao. 
I  am,  madam,  your  most  devoted  huroole 
servant,  B.  T. 

You  must  know  the  relations  have  met 
upon  this;  and  the  girl,  being  mightily  taken 
with  the  latter  epistle,  she  is  langhea  at, 
and  uncle  Edward  is  to  be  dealt  ^Hh  » 
make  her  a  suitable  match  to  the  wcftnjr 
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gentleman  -who  has  told  her  he  does  not 
care  a  farthing  for  her.  All  I  hope  for  is, 
that  the  ftur  lady  will  make  use  of  the  first 
light  night  to  show  B.  T.  she  understands 
a  marriage  is  not  to  be  conadered  asa  com- 
tooa  bargain.  -     T. 


No,  523.]     Thunday,  October  30, 1712. 


■     Wane  tnpa  Apollo, 
None  Ij]rd«  aortc*;  nnne  el  Jot*  miana  ib  ipso 
Inurpm  diTam  ftrt  bonida  Jmu  per  eurai. 

Qcilieet  1*  nperis  Isbor ■ 

nfy.  .Bit.  It.  339. 
Now  Ljrciui  lot*,  (lid  DOW  tbe  Dellin  tod. 
Now  Hennei  is  employed  fhun  Jove's  abode. 
To  warn  him  hence ;  u  if  the  peaceflil  atat* 
Of  taeavanly  pow'ra  wece  toocb'd  with  taumaa  fktel 

Drfitii. 

I  AM  always  hig^hly  delighted  with  the 
discovery  of  any  ridng  genius  among  my 
countrymen.  For  this  reason  I  have  read 
over,  with  great  pleasure,  the  late  miscel- 
lany published  by  Mr.  Poj>e,  in  which  there 
are  many  excellent  compioaitions  of  that  in- 
genious gentleman.  I  have  had  a  pleasure 
of  the  same  kind  in  perusing  a  poem  that  is 
just  published.  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace;* 
and  which,  I  hope,  will  meet  with  such  a 
reward  from  its  patrons  as  so  noble  a  per- 
formance deserves.  I  was  particularly  well 
pleased  to  find  that  the  author  had  not 
amused  himself  with  fables  out  of  the  pagan 
theology,  and  that  when  he  hints  at  any 
thiiig  of  this  nature  he  alludes  to  it  only  as 
to  a^ble. 

Many  of  our  modem  authors,  whose 
learning  very  often  extends  no  farther  than 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  do  not  know  how 
to  celebrate  a  great  man,  without  mixing  a 
parcel  of  school-boy  tales  with  the  recital 
of  his  actions.  If  you  read  a  poem  on  a  fine 
woman  among  the  authors  of  this  class,  you 
shall  see  that  it  turns  more  upon  Venus  or 
Helen  than  on  the  j>arty  concerned.  I  have 
known  a  copy  of  verses  on  a  great  hero 
highly  commended;  but,  upou  asking  to 
heai'  some  of  the  beautiful  passages,  the 
admirer  of  it  has  repeated  to  me  a  speech 
of  Apollo,  or  a  description  of  Polypneme. 
At  otner  times,  when  1  have  searched  for 
the  actions  of  a  great  man,  who  gave  a  sub- 
ject to  the  writer,  I  have  been  entertained 
with  the  exploits  of  a  river  god,  or  have 
been  forced  to  attend  a  Fury  in  her  mis- 
chievous progress,  from  one  end  of  the 
poem  to  the  other  When  we  are  at  school. 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  acqu^ted  with 
the  system  of  paean  theology;  and  we  may 
be  allowed  to  enliven  a  theme,  or  point  an 
epigram,  with  a  heathen  god;  but  when  we 
coiud  write  a  manly  panegyric  that  should 
carry  in  it  all  the  colours  <»  truth,  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  have  re- 
course to  our  Jujnters  and  Junos. 

No  thought  is  beautifiil  which  is  not  just; 
and  no  thought  can  be  just  which  is  not 


*9tUi.tkmt»ruat. 


I  founded  in  truth,  or  at  least  in  that  which 
passes  for  such. 
In  mock  heroic  poems  the  use  of  the 
heathen  mythology  is  not  only  excusable, 
but  graceful,  because  it  is  the  design  of 
such  compositions  to  divert,  by  adapting 
the  fabulous  machines  of  the  ancients  to 
low  subjects,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  ri- 
diculing such  kinds  of  machinery  in  modem 
writers.  _  If  any  are  of  opinion  that  there  is 
a  necesrity  of  admitting  these  classical  le- 
gends into  our  serious  compositions,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  more  poetical  turn,  I  would 
recommend  to  their  consideration  the  pas- 
torals of  Mr.  Phillips.  One  would  have 
thought  it  impossible  for  this  kind  of  poetry 
to  have  subsisted  without  fawns  and  satyrs, 
wood-nymphs  and  water-nymphs,  with  all 
the  tribe  ra  rural  deities.  But  we  see  he 
has  given  a  new  life  and  a-more  natural 
beauty  to  this  way  of  writing,  by  silbstitut- 
ing  in  the  place  of  these  antiquated  fables, 
the  superstitious  mythology  which  prevails 
among  the  shepherds  of  our  own  country. 

Vii^  and  Homer  might  compliment 
their  heroes  by  interweaving  the  actions  of 
deities  with  their  achievements;  but  for  a 
Christian  author  to  write  in  the  pagan 
creed,  to  make  prince  Eugene  a  favourite 
of  Mars,  or  to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
between  Belkma  and  the  Marshal  de  VU- 
lars,  would  be  downright  puerility,  and  un- 
DiU'donable  in  a  poet  that  is  past  sixteen. 
It  is  want  of  sufficient  elevation  in  a  genius 
todescril>e  realities,  and  place  them  in  a 
shining  light,  that  makes  him  have  recourse 
to  such  tnfling  antiquated  fables;  as  a  man 
may  write  a  one  description  of  Bacchus  or 
Apollo  that  does  not  know  how  to  draw  the 
character  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  order  therefore  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
absurd  practice,  I  shall  publish  the  follow- 
ing edict,  by  virtue  of  that  spectatorial  au- 
thority with  which  I  stand  invested. 

•  Whereas  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is^ 
in  all  appearance,  drawing  near,  being  in- 
formed that  there  are  several  ingenious 
persons  who  intend  to  show  their  talents  on 
so  happy  an  occasion,  and  being  willing,  as 
much  as  in  roe  lies,  to  prevent  that  effusion 
of  nonsense  which  we  have  good  cause  to 
apprehend;  I  do  hereby  strictly  require 
every  person  who  shall  write  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  remember  that  he  is  a  Christian, 
and  not  to  sacrifice  his  catechism  to  his 
poetry.  In  order  to  it,  I  do  expect  of  him 
in  the  first  place  to  make  his  own  poem, 
without  depending  upon  Phoebus  for  any 
part  of  it,  or  ci^ng  out  for  aid  upon  any 
one  d  the  Muses  by  name.  I  do  likewise 
poativdy  forbid  the  sending  of  Mercury 
with  any  particular  message  or  despatch 
relating  to  the  peace,  and  shall  by  no  means 
suffer  Minerva  to  take  upon  her  the  shape 
of  any  plenipotentiary  concerned  in  tliis 
great  work.  I  do  farther  declare,  that  I 
shall  not  allow  the  Destinies  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  the  deaths  of  the  several  thousands 
who  have  been  slain  in  the  late  war,  beinp 
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of  opimon  that  all  sucKdeaths  may  be  very 
well  accounted  for  by  the  Christian  system 
of  powder  and  ball.  I  do  therefore  strictly 
fortid  the  Fates  to  cut  the  thread  of  man  s 
life  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  unless 
it  be  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  And 
whereas  I  have  good  reason  to  fear  that 
Neptune  will  have  a  great  deal  of  business 
on  nis  hands,  in  several  poems  which  we 
may  now  suppose  are  upon  the  anvil,  I  do 
also  prohibit  his  app>earance,  unless  it  be 
done  in  metaphor,  simile,  or  any  very  sboft 
allusion;  and  that  even  here  he  be  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  but  with  great  caution  and 
circumspection.  I  desire  that  the  same  rule 
may  be  extended  to  his  whole  fraternity  of 
heathen  gods;  it  being  mv  de^gn  to  con- 
demn every  poem  to  the  fiames  in  which 
Jnpiter  thunders,  or  exercises  any  other 
act  of  authority  which  does  not  belong  to 
him:  in  short,  I  expect  that  no  pagan  agent 
shall  be  introduced,  or  any  fact  related, 
which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a 
good  conscience.  Provided  always,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or 
be  construed  to  extend,  to  several  of  the 
female  poets  in  this  nation,  who  shall  be 
still  left  in  full  possession  of  their  gods  and 
goddesses,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this 
paper  had  never  been  written. '  O. 


Na  524]    Friday,  October  31,  1712. 

Not  populo  damai Sen. 

A»  tlie  world  leads,  we  follow. 

When  I  first  of  all  took  it  into  my  head 
to  write  dreams  and  visions,  I  determined 
to  print  nothing  of  that  nature  which  was 
not  of  my  own  invention.  But  several  labo- 
rious dreamers  have  of  late  communicated 
to  me  works  of  this  nature,  which,  for  their 
reputations  and  my  own,  I  have  hitherto 
suppressed.  Had  I  printed  every  one  that 
came  into  my  hands,  my  bpok  oif  specula- 
tions would  have  been  little  else  but  a  book 
of  visions.  Some  of  my  correspondents  have 
indeed  been  so  very  modest  as  to  oiFer  as  an 
excuse  for  their  not  being  in  a  capacity  to 
dream  better.  I  have  by  me,  for  example, 
the  dream  of  a  young  gentleman  not  passed 
fifteen:  I  have  likewise  by  me  the  dream 
of  a  person  of  quality,  and  -another  called 
The  Lady's  Dream.  In  these,  and  other 
pieces  of  the  same  nature,  it  is  supposed 
the  usual  allowances  will  be  made  to  the 
age,  condition,  and  sex  of  the  dreamer.  To 
prevent  this  inundation  <rf  dreams,  which 
daily  flows  in  upon  me,  I  shall  apply  to  all 
dreamers  of  dreams  the  advice  which  Epic- 
tetus  has  couched,  after  his  manner,  in  a 
very  simple  and  concise  precept.  •  Never 
tell  thy  dream,'  says  that  philosopher;  •  for 
thoagh  thou  thyself  mayett  take  a  pleasure 
in  telling  thy  dream,  another  will  take  no 
pleasure  in  hearing  it'  After  this  short 
prefoce,  I  must  do  justice  to  two  or  three 
viaioM  which  I  hav«  lately  pahliihad,  and 


which  I  have  owned  to  have  been  written 
by  other  hands.  I  shall  add  a  dream  to 
these  which  comes  tO'  me  from  Scotland, 
by  one  who  declares  himself  of  that  coun- 
try; and,  for  all  I  know,  may  be  second- 
sighted.  There  is,  indeed,  something  in  it 
of  the  spirit  of  John  Bunyan;  but  at  the 
same  time  a  certain  sublime  which  that 
author  was  never  master  ofc  I  shall  pub- 
lish it,  because  I  question  not  but  it  will 
fall  in  with  the  taste  of  all  my  popular 
readers;  and  amuse  the  imaginations  of 
those  who  are  more  profound;  declaring, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  is  the  last  dream 
which  I  intend  to  publish  this  season. 

•  Sir, — I  was  last  Sunday  in  the  evening 
4ed  into  a  serious  reflection  on  the  reasona- 
bleness of  virtue,  and,  great  folly  of  vice, 
from  an  excellent  sermon  I  had  beard  that 
afternoon  in  my  parish  church.  Among 
other  observations,  the  preacher  showed  us 
that  the  temptations  which  the  tempter 
proposed  are  all  on  a  supposition,  that  we 
are  either  madmen  or  fools,  or  with  an  in- 
tentiwi  to  render  us  such;  that  in  no  other 
affair  we  would  suffer  ourselves  to  be  thus 
imposed  upmn,  in  a  case  so  pUunly  and 
cleariy  agunst  our  visiUe  interest.  Kis 
illustrations  and  arguments  carried  so  much 
persuasion  and  conviction  with  them,  that 
they  remained  a  considerable  while  fredi, 
and  working  in  my  memory;  until  at  last 
the  mind,  fatigued  with  thoui^ht,  gave  way 
to  the  forcible  oppressions  of  slumber  and 
sleep;  whilst  fancy,  unwilling  yet  todrt^ 
the  subject,  presented  me  with  'the  follow- 
ing vision. 

'  Methought  I  was  just  awoke  oat  of  a 
sleep  that  I  could  never  remember  the  be- 
ginmng  of;  the  place  where  I  found  myself 
to  be  was  a  wide  and  spacious  plain,  fiill 
of  people  that  wandered  up  and  down 
through  several  beaten  paths,  whereof  some 
few  were  straight,  and  in  direct  lines,  but 
most  of  them  winding  and  turning  like  a 
labyrinth;  but  yet  it  appeared  to  me  after- 
wards that  these  last  all  met  in  one  issue, 
so  that  many  that  seemed  to  steer  quite 
contrary  courses,  did  at  length  meet  and 
face  one  another,  to  the  no  little  amaze- 
ment of  many  of  them. 

'  In  the  midst  of  the  plain  there  was  a 
great  fount^n:  they  called  it  the  spring  of 
Self-love;  out  of  it  issued  two  rivulets  to  the 
eastward  and  westward:  The  name  of  the 
first  was  Heavenly- Wisdom ;  its  water  was 
wonderfully  clear,  but  of  a  yet  more  wc«- 
derfiil  effect:  the  other's  name  was  World 
ly- Wisdom;  its  water  was  thick,  and  yet 
rue  from  being  dormant  or  stagnating,  for 
it  was  in  a  continual  violent  agitation;  which 
kept  the  travellers,  whom  1  shall  mentioD 
by  and  by,  from  being  sensible  of  the  foul- 
ness and  thickness  of  the  water;  which  had 
this  effect,  that  it  intoxicated  those  who 
drank  it,  and  made  them  mistake  every 
object  that  lay  before  them.  Both  rivulets 
were  parted  near  their  qiriags  into  so  many 
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.others,  as  there  were  stnueht  and  crooked 
paths,  which  attended  all  along  to  their  re- 
spective issues. 

'  I  observed  from  the  several  paths  many 
now  and  then  diverting;,  to  refresh  and 
otherwise  qualify  themselves  for  their  joup- 
ney,  to  the  respective  rivulets  that  ran  near 
them:  they  contracted  a  very  observable 
courage  and  steadiness  in  what  they  were 
about,  by  drinking  these  waters.  At  the 
end  of  the  perspective  of  every  straight 
path,  all  which  did  end  in  one  issue  and 
point,  appeared  a  high  pillar,  all  of  dia- 
mond, casting  rays  as  oright  as  those  of  the 
sun  into  the  paths;  which  rays  had  also 
certain  sympathizing  and  alluring  virtues 
in  them,  so  that  whosoever  had  made  some 
considerable  progress  in  his  journey  on- 
wards towards  the  pillar,  by  the  repeated 
impression  of  these  rays  upon  hion,  was 
wrought  into  an  habitual  inclination  and 
conversion  of  his  sight  towards  it,  so  that  it 
grew  at  last  in  a  manner  natural  to  him  to 
look  and  gaze  up>on  it,  whereby  he  was 
kept  steady  in  the  straight  paths,  which 
alone  led  to  that  radiant  body,  the  behold- 
ing of  which  was  now  grown  a  gratification 
to  his  nature. 

*  At  the  issue  of  the  crooked  paths  there 
was  a  great  black  tower,  out  of  the  centre 
of  which  streamed  a  long  succesaon  of 
flames,  which  did  rise  even  above  the 
clouds;  it  gave  a  very  great  light  to  the 
whole  plain,  which  did  sometimes  outshine 
the  light,  and  oppressed  the  beams  of  the 
adamantine  pillar;  though  by  the  obsen'a- 
tion  I  made  afterwards,  it  appeared  that  it 
was  not  from  any  diminution  of  light,  but 
that  this  lay  in  the  travellers,  who  would 
sometimes  step  out  of  straight  paths,  where 
they  lost  the  full  prospect  of  the  radiant 
pillar,  and  saw  it  but  sideways:  but  the 
great  light  from  the  black  tower,  which 
•was  somewhat  particularly  scorching  to 
them,  would  generallv  light  and  hasten 
them  to  their  proper  climate  again. 

'  Round  about  the  black  tower  there 
were,  methougbt,  many  thousands  of  huge 
mis-shapen  ugly  monsters;  these  had  great 
nets  which  they  were  perpetually  plying 
and  casting  towards  the  crooked  paths,  and 
they  would  how  and  then  catch  up  those 
that  were  nearest  to  them;  these  they  took 
up  straight,  and  whirled  over  the  walls  into 
the  flaming  tower,  and  they  were  no  more 
seen  nor  heard  of. 

*  They  would  sometimes  cast  their  nets 
towards  the  right  paths  to  catch  the  strag- 
glers, whose  eyes,  for  want  of  drinking  at 
the  brook  that  run  by  them,  grew  dim, 
whereby  they  lost  their  way:  these  would 
sometimes  verv  narrowly  miss  being  catclv- 
ed  away,  but  I  could  not  hear  whether  any 
of  these  had  ever  been  so  unfortunate,  that 
had  been  before  very  hearty  in  the  straight 
paths. 

'  I  considered  all  these  strange  ^ghts 
with  great  attention,  until  at  last  I  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  cluster  of  the  travellers  in 


the  crooked  path^  who  came  up  to  me, 
bid  me  go  along  with  them,  and  presently 
fell  to  singing  and  dancing:  they  took  me 
by  the  hand,  and  so  carried  me  away  along 
with  them.  After  I  had  followed  them  a 
considerable  while,  I  perceived  I  had  lost 
the  black  tower  of  light,  at  which  I  greatly 
wondered;  but  as  I  looked  and  gazed  round 
about  me  and  saw  nothing,  I  began  to  fancy 
my  first  vision  had  been  out  a^dream,  and 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  reality;  but  then 
I  considered  that  if  I  could  fancy  to  see 
what  was  not,  I  might  as  well  have  an  allu- 
aon  wrought  on  me  at  present,  and  not  see 
what  was  really  before  me.  I  was  very 
much  confirmed  in  this  thought,  by  the 
effect  I  then  just  observed  the  water  of 
Worldly-Wisdom  had  upon  me;  for  as  I 
had  drank  a  little  of  it  again,  I  felt  a  verv 
sensible  effect  in  my  head;  methought  it 
distracted  and  disordered  all  there;  this 
made  me  stop  of  a  sudden,  suspecting  some 
charm  or  enchantment  As  I  was  casting 
about  within  myself  what  I  should  do,  and 
whom  to  apply  to  in  this  case,  I  spied  at 
some  distance  off  me  a  man  beckoning,  and 
making  signs  to  me  to  come  over  to  him.  I 
cried  to  him,  I  did  not  know  the  way.  He 
then  called  to  me,  audibly,  to  step  at  least 
out  of  the  path  I  was  in;  for  if  I  stayol 
there  any  longer  I  was  in  danger  to  be 
catched  in  a  great  net  that  was  lust  hang- 
ing over  me,  and  ready  to  eaten  me  up; 
that  he  wondered  I  was  so  blind,  or  so  dis- 
tracted, as  not  to  see  so  imminent  and  visi- 
ble a  danger;  assuring  me,  that  as  soon  as 
I  was  out  of  that  way,  he  would  come  to 
me  to  lead  me  into  a  more  secure  path. 
This  I  did,  and  he  brought  me  his  palm- 
full  of  the  water  of  Heavenly-Wisdom, 
which  was  of  very  great  use  to  me,  for  my 
eyes  were  straight  cleared,  and  I  saw  the 
great  black  tower  just  before  me:  but  the 
great  net  which  I  spied  so  near  me  cast  me 
in  such  a  terror,  that  I  ran  back  as  far  as  I 
could  in  one  breath  without  looking  behind 
me.  Then  my  benefactor  thus  oespoke 
me:  "You  have  made  the  wonderftiUest 
escape  in  the  world;  the  water  you  used  to 
drink  is  of  a  bewitching  nature;  you  would 
else  have  been  mightily  shocked  at  the  de- 
formities and  meanness  of  the  place;  for 
besides  the  set  of  blind  fools,  in  whose  com- 
pany you  was,  you  may  now  behold  many 
others  who  are  only  bewitched  after  an- 
other no  less  dangerous  manner.  Look  a 
little  that  way,  there  goes  a  crowd  of  pas- 
sengers; they  have  indeed  so  good  a  head 
as  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  blinded  by 
this  bewitching  water;  the  black  tower  m 
not  vanished  out  of  their  sight,  they  see  it 
whenever  they  look  up  to  it:  but  see  how 
they  go  sideways,  and  with  their  eyes 
downwards,  as  if  they  were  mad,  that  they 
thus  may  rush  into  the  net,  without  being 
beforehand  troubled  at  the  thought  of  so 
miserable  a  destruction.  Their  wills  are 
so  perverse,  and  their  hearts  so  fond  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  place,  that  rather  than 
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forego  them  they  •will  run  all  hazards,  and 
venture  upon  all  the  miseries  and  woes  be- 
fore them. 

"See  there  that  other  company;  though 
they  should  drink  none  of  the  bewitching 
■water,  vet  they  take  a  course  bewitching 
and  deluding.  See  how  they  choose  the 
crookedest  paths,  whereby  they  have  often 
the  black  tower  behind  them,  and  some- 
times see  the  radiant  column  sideways, 
■which  gives  them  some  weak  glimpse  of  it! 
These  fools  content  themselves  with  that, 
not  knowing  whether  any  other  have  any 
more  of  its  mfluence  and  light  than  them- 
selves: this  road  is  called  that  of  Supersti- 
tion or  Human  Invention:  they  grossly 
overlook  that  which  the  rules  and  laws  rtf 
the  place  prescribe  to  them,  and  contrive 
«ome  other  scheme,  and  set  off  directions 
and  prescriptions  for  themselves,  which 
they  hope  will  serve  their  turn."  He 
showed  me  many  other  kinds  of  fools, 
■which  put  me  quite  out  of  humour  ■with 
the  place.  At  last  he  carried  me  to  the 
right  paths,  where  I  found  true  and  solid 
pleasure,  which  entertained  me  all  the 
■way,  until  we  came  in  closer  sight  of  the 
pillar,  where  the  satisfaction  increased  to 
that  measure  that  my  faculties  were  not 
able  to  contain  it:  in  the  straining  of  them 
I  was  violently  waked,  not  a  little  grieved 
et  the  vanishing  of  so  pleasing  a  dream. 

'Glasgow,  Sept.  29.* 


)Ta  525.]    Saturday,  JVbvember  U  1712. 

*0  J*  «i<  TO  c»«p«v  ir*  «p»ri|v  T*  mym»  f^wc, 
Zl^mTts  mwt^miriw.  ■    ■  Atf^. 

Tbat  lore  alnne,  which  Tirti]e*8  Iswieontrol, 
Dewfm  recepUon  In  tbe  bumui  tout 

It  is  my  custom  to  take  frequent  oppor- 
•tnnities  m  inquiring,  from  time  to  time, 
what  success  my  speculations  meet  with  in 
the  town.  I  am  glad  to  find,  in  particular, 
that  my  discourses  on  marriage  nave  been 
well  received.  A  friend  of  mine  gives  me 
to  understand  from  Doctor's-conjmons.that 
more  licenses  have  been  taken  out  there  of 
late  than  usual.  I  am  likewise  informed 
of  several  pretty  fellows,  who  have  rescSv- 
ed  to  commence  heads  of  families  by  the 
first  favourable  opportunitj.  One  of  them 
■writes  me  word  that  he  is  ready  to  enter 
into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  provided  I 
will  give  it  him  under  my  hand  (as  I  now 
ido)  that  a  man  may  show  his  face  in  good 
■company  after  he  Is  married,  and  that  he 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  treat  a  woman  with 
Icindness  who  puts  herself  in  his  power  for 
life. 

i  have  other  letters  on  this  subject,  which 
«ay  thatl  am  attemptingto  make  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  worid  of  gallantry,  and  that  the 
consequence  of  it  will  be  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  spriglitliest  wit  and  satire  of  the  last 
age  win  be  lost;  that  a  bashful  fellow,  upon 
changing  his  condition,  will  be  no  longer 
puzzled  how  to  stand  the  raillery  of  his  fa- 


cetious companions;  that  he  need  not  own 
he  married  only  to  plunder  an  heiresi  of 
her  fortune,  nor  pretend  that  he  nieslter 
ill,  to  avoid  the  ridiculous  name  of  a  (ghI 
husband. 

Indeed,  if  I  may  speak  my  opinion  of 
great  part  of  the  ■writings  which  once  pre- 
vailed among  us  under  the  notion  of  fan- 
mour,  they  are  such  as  would  tempt  one  tc 
think  there  had  been  an  association  among 
the  wits  of  those  times  to  rally  legitimacy 
out  of  our  island.  A  state  of  wedlock  wu 
the  common  mark  of  all  the  adventnren  in 
&rce  and  comedy,  as  well  as  the  essayen 
in  lampoon  and  satire,  to  shoot  at;  and  no- 
thing was  a  more  standing  jest,  in  all  clubs 
of  fashionable  mirth  and  gay  conversatioB. 
It  was  determined  among  those  airy  critic^ 
that  the  appellation  of  a  sober  man  should 
signify  a  spiritiess  fellow.  Ahd  I  am  apt 
to  think  it  was  about  the  same  time  that 
good-nature,  a  word  so  peculiarly  dtpiit 
in  our  language,  that  some  have  ailnnM  it 
cannot  well  he  expressed  in  any  other, 
came  first  to  be  rendered  susiriaoos,  and 
in  danger  of  being  transferred  from  its 
originail  sense  to  so  distant  an  idea  as  thit 
offoUy. 

I  must  confess  it  has  been  my  ambitkn, 
in  the  course  of  my  writings  to  restore,  ai 
well  as  I  was  able,  the  proper  ideas  d 
things.  And  as  I  have  attempted  this  il- 
ready  on  the  subject  of  marris^  in  severil 
papers,  I  shall  here  add  some  &rther  ob- 
servations which  occur  to  me  on  the  iuie 
head. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  thought,  by  cor  fine 
gentiemen,  so  indispensable  an  ornament  in 
fashionable  life,  as  love.  *  A  knight-emnt, 
says  Don  Quixote,  '  without  a  mistress,  b 
like  a  tree  without  leaves;'  and  a  man  of 
mode  among  us  who  has  not  some  fair  one 
to  sigh  for,  might  as  well  pretend  to  appear 
dressed  without  his  penwig.  We  M»e 
lovers  in  prose  innumerable.  AH  our  p^^ 
tenders  to  rhyme  are  professed  inamoratos; 
and  there  is  scarce  a  poet  good  or  bad,  to 
be  heard  of,  who  has  not  some  real  or  sap- 
posed  Saccharissa  to  improve  his  vdn. 

If  love  be  any  refinement,  conjugal  low 
must  be  certainly  so  in  a  much  higner  de- 
gree. There  is  no  comparison  between  the 
frivolous  affectations  of  attracting theeyesof 
women  ■with  whom  you  are  only  captivated 
by  way  of  amusement,  and  of  whom  perhaps 
yon  know  nothing  more  than  their  features; 
and  a  regular  and  uniform  endeavwtt 
make  yourself  valuable,  both  as  a  fiiaid 
and  lover,  to  one  whom  you  have  chM«« 
to  be  the  companion  of  your  life.  The  fii* 
is  the  spring  of  a  thousand  fopperies,  auf 
artifices,  falsehoods,  and  perhaps  barbari- 
ties; or  at  best  rises  no  higher  than  to  a 
kind  of  dancing-school  breeding,  to  pw 
the  person  a  more  spaiUbig  air.  Thel^ 
ter  is  the  parent  of  substantial  virtues  and 
agreeable  qualities,  and  cultivates  the  mind 
while  it  improves  the  behaviour.  The 
passion  of  lov£  to  a  mistiest  even  wbcR  ■ 
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is  most  saneere,  resenrMet  ceo  much  the 
flame  of  a  fever,  that  to  a  vnfe  is  like  the 
▼ital  hpat.- 

I  have  often  thought,  if  ti»e  letters  -writ- 
sen  by  men  of  good-nature  to  their  wives 
were  to  be  compared  with  those  written  by 
men  of  gallantry  to  their  mistresses,^  the 
former,  notwithstanding  any  inequality  of 
style,  would  appear  to  have  the  aavantage. 
Friendship,  tenderness,  and  constancyj 
dressed  in  a  simplicity  of  expression,  re- 
commend themselves  by  a  more  native 
elegance,  than  passionate  raptures,  extra- 
vagant encomiums,  and  slavish  adoration. 
If  we  were  admitted  to  search  the  cabinet 
of  the  beautiful  Narcissa,  among  heaps  of 
Epistles  from  several  admirers,  which  are 

.  there  preserved  with  equal  care,  hcW  few 
should  we  find  but  would  make  any  one 
nek  in  the  reading,  except  her  who  is  flat- 
tered by  them?  But  in  how  different  a  style 
must  the  wise  Benevolus,  who  converses 
with  that  ^ood  sense  and  good  humour 
amdng  all  his  friends,  write  to  a  wife -who 
is  the  worthy  object  of  his  utmost  affection? 
Beaevolas,  both  ia  public  and  private,  and 
all  occasions  of  life,  appears  to  have  every 

'good  quality  and  desirable  ornament 
Abroad  he  is  reverenced  and  esteemed;  at 
home  beloved  and  happy.  The  satisfaction 
he  enjoys  there  settles  into  an. habitual 
complacency,  which  shines  in  his  counte- 
nance, enlivens  his  wit,  and  seasons  his 
conversation.  Even  those  of  his  acauaint- 
ance,  who  have  never  seen  him  in  nis  re- 
tirement, are  sharers  in  the  happiness  of  it; 
and  it  is  very  much  owing  to  his  being  the 
best  and  best  beloved  of  husbands,  that  he 
is  the  most  steadfast  of  friends,  and  the 
most  agreeable  of  companions. 

There  is  a  sensible  pleasure  in  contem- 

.platingsuch  beautiful  instances  of  domestic 
life.  The  happiness  of  the  conjugal  state 
appears  heightened  to  the  highest  degree 
it  is  capable  of  when  we  see  two  persons  of 
accomplished  minds  not  only  united  in  the 
same  interests  and  affections,  but  in  their 
taste  of  the  same  improvements  and- diver- 
sions. Pliny,  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
and  politest  writers  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  has  left  us,  in  his  letter  to  Hispulla, 
his  wife's,  adnt,  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
family  pieces  of  this  kind  I  have  ever  met 
with.  I  shall  end  this  discourse  with  a 
translation  of  it,  and  I  believe  the  reader 
will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  conjugal  love  is 
drawn  in  it  with  a  delicacy  which  makes  it 
appear  to  be,  as  I  have  represented  it,  an 
ornament  as  well  as  a  virtue. 

'  Plivy  to  Hisfiulla. 
•As  I  remember  the  great  affection 
which  was  between  you  and  your  excellent 
brother,  and  know  you  love  his  daughter 
as  your  own,  so  as  not  only  to  express  the 
tenderness  of  the  best  of  aunts,  but  even  to 
•apply  that  of  the  best  of  fathers;  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  hear  that 
•he  proves  worthy  of  her  father,  worthy 


of  you,  and  of  your  and  her  ancestors.  Her 
ingenuity  is  admirable;  her  frugality  extra- 
oroinary.  She  loves  me;  the  surest  pledge 
of  her  virtue;  and  adds  to  this  a  wonderful 
disposition  to  learning,  which  she  has  ac- 
quired from  her  affection  to  me.  She  reads 
my  writings,  studies  them,  and  even  gets 
them  by  heart  You  would  smile  to  see  the 
concern  she  is  in  when  I  have  a  cause  to 
plead,  and  the  joy  she  shows  when  it  is 
over.  She  finds  means  to  have  the  first 
news  brought  her  of  the  success  I  meet 
with  in  court,  how  I  am  heard,  and  what 
decree  is  made.  If  I  recite  any  thing  in 
public,  she  cannot  refrain  from  placing 
herself  privately  in  some  Comer  to  hear, 
where,  with  the  utmost  delight,  she  feasts 
up>on  my  applauses.  Sometimes  she  sings 
my  verses;  and  accompanies  them  with  the 
lute,  without  any  master  except  love,  the 
best  of  instructors.  From  these  instances  I 
take  the  most  certain  omens  of  our  per- 
petual and  increaung  happiness;  since  her 
affection  is  not  founded  on  my  youth  and 
person,  which  roust  ^dually  decay,  but 
she  is  in  love  with  the  immortal  part  of  me, 
my  glory  and  reputation.  Nor  indeed  could 
less  be  expected  from  one  who  had  the 
happiness  to  receive  her  education  from 
you,  who  in  your  house  was  accustomed  to 
every  thing  that  was  virtuous  and  decent, 
and  even  began  to  love  me,  by  your  re- 
commendation. For,  as  you  had  always 
the  greatest  respect  for  my  mother,  yrai 
were  pleased  from  my  infancy  to  form  me, 
to  commend  me,  and  kindly  to  presage  I 
should  be  one  day  what  my  wife  fancies  I 
am.  Accept  therefore  our  united  thanks' 
mine,  that  you  have  bestowed  her  on  me; 
and  hers,  that  you  have  given  me  to  her, 
as  a  mutual  gnuit  of  joy  and  felicity. 


Na  ,526.  ]    Monday,  JVovember  3,  1712. 

— : — roitiai  Mere  loris.       OtU  JMW.  Ub.  M.  137. 
Keep  a  stiff  rein. — Attdignu 

I  AM  very  loath  to  come  to  extremities 
with  the  young  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the 
following  letter,  and  do  not  care  to  chastise 
them  with  my  own  hand,  until  I  am  forced 
by  provocation  too  great  to  be  suffered 
without  the  absolute  destruction  of  my 
spectatorial  dignity.  The  crimes  of  these 
onenders  are  placed  under  the  observation 
of  one  of  my  chief  officers,  -who  is  posted 
hist  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  betweot 
London  and  Westminster.  As  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  capacity,  resolution,  and 
integrity  of  the  person  deputed  by  me  to 
give  an  account  of  enormities,  I  doubt  not 
but  I  shall  soon  have  oefore  me  all  proper 
notices  which  are  requisite  for  the  amend- 
ment of  manners  in  public,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  each  individual  of  the  human  species 
in  whit  is  due  from  him  in  respect  to  the 
whole  body  of  mankind.  The  present 
pap€X  shall  consist  only  of  the  abovte-men 
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tinned  letter,  and  the  copy  cf  a  depatation 
which  I  have  given  to  my  trusty  friend, 
Mr.  John  6ly;  wherein  he  is  charged  to 
notify  to  me  all  that  is  necessary  for  my 
apimadversion  upon  the  delinquents  men- 
tioned by  my  correspondent,  as  well  as  all 
others  descnbed  in  the  said  deputation. 

*  To  the  Sfiectator  General  of  Great 
Britain. 

'  I  grant  it  does  look  a  little  familiar,  but  I 
must  call  you 

<  Deak  Ddmb, — Bdng  got  again  to  the 
ferther  end  of  the  Widow's  coffee-house,  1 
shall  from  hence  give  yoo  some  account  of 
the  behaviour  of  our  hackney-coachmen 
«nce  my  last  These  indefatigable  gentle- 
men, without  the  least  design,  I  dare  say, 
of  self-interest  or  advantage  to  themselves, 
do  still  ply  as  vMunteers  day  and  night  for 
the  good  of  their  country.  I  wSl  not  trouble 
vou  with  enumerating  many  particulars, 
out  I  must  by  no  means  omit  to  inform  you 
<iS  an  infant  about  six  feet  high,  and  oe- 
tween  twenty  and  thii-tv  years  of  age,  who 
was  seen  in  the  arms  of  a  hackney-coach- 
tnon,  driving  by  Will's  coffee-house  in  Co- 
gent-garden, between  the  lioursof  four  and 
five  m  the  afternoon  of  that  very  day 
wherein  vou  published  a  memorial  against 
them.  This  impudent  young  cur,  though 
he  could  not  at  in  a  coach-box  without 
holding,  yet  would  venture  his  neck  to  bid 
defiance  to  your  spectatorial  authority,  or 
to  any  thing  that  you  countenanced.  Who 
he  was  I  know  not,  but  I  heard  this  relation 
this  morning  from  a  gentleman  who  was  an 
eye  witness  of  this  nis  impudence;  and  I 
was  willing  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
inform  you  of  him,  as  holding  it  extremely 
requisite  Aat  you  should  nip  him  in  the 
bud.  But  1  am  myself  most  concerned  for 
my  fellow-templars,  fellow-students,  and 
fellow-labourers  in  the  law,  I  mean  such  of 
them  as  arc  dignified  and  distinguished  un- 
der the  denomination  of  hackney-coach- 
men. Such  aspiring  minds  have  these  am- 
bitious young  men,  that  they  cannot  enjoy 
themselves  out  of  a  coach-box.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  unspeakable  comfort  to  roe  that 
I  can  now  tell  you  that  some  of  them  are 
grown  so  ba.shful  as  to  study  only  in  the 
night  time,  or  in  the  country.  The  other 
lught  I  spied  one  of  our  young  gentlemen 
very  diligent  at  his  lucuorations  in  Fleet 
Street;  and,  by  the  way,  I  should  be  onder 
•ome  concern,  lest  this  hard  student  should 
one  time  or  other  crack  his  brain  with  stu- 
dying, but  that  I  am  in  hopes  nature  has 
taken  care  to  fortify  him  in  proportion  to 
the  great  undertakings  he  was  designed  for. 
Another  of  my  fellow-templars  on  Thurs- 
day last  was  getting  up  into  his  study  at  the 
bottom  of  Gray's-Inn-Lane,  in  order,  I 
anppose,  to  contemplate  in  the  fresh  air. 
Now,  sir,  my  request  is,  that  the  great 
modesty  of  these  two  gentlemen  may  be 
recorded  as  a  pattern  to  the  rest;  and  it  you 


would  but  give  them  two  or  three  taochet 
with  your  own  pen,  though  you  might  not 
perhaps  prevail  with  them  to  desist  entirrfy 
from  their  rneditaticns,  yet  I  doubt  not  but 
you  would  at  least  preserve  them  from 
being  public  spectadea  of  folly  in  our 
streets.  I  aay  two  or  three  touches  with 
your  own  pen;  for  I  have  already  observed, 
Mr.  Spec,  that  those  Spectators  which  are 
so  pr^tily  laced  down  the  sides  with  litde 
c's,  how  instinctive  soever  they  may  be,  do 
not  carry  with  them  that  authority  as  the 
others.  I  do  again  therefore  deare,  that  for 
the  sake  of  their  dear  necks,  you  would  be- 
stow one  penfiil  of  your  own  inkopon  them. 
I  know  you  are  loath  to' expose  tnem;  and 
it  is,  I  must  confess,  a  thousand  pities  that 
any  young  gentleman  who  is  come  of  honest 
parents  should  be  brought  to  public  shame. 
And  indeed  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them 
handled  a  little  tenderly  at  the  first,  but  if 
fair  means  will  not  prevail,  there  is  thea 
no  other  way  to  reclaim  them  but  by  mak- 
ing use  of  some  wholesome  severities;  and 
I  think  it  is  better  that  a  dozen  or  two  of 
such  good-for-nothing  fellows  should  be 
made  examples  of,  than  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  some  Hundreds  of  as  hopeful  young 
gentlemen  as  myself  should  suffi:r  through 
their  folly.  It  is  not,  however,  for  me  to 
diwct  you  what  to  do;  but,  in  short,  if  our 
coachmen  will  drive  on  this  trade,  the  very 
first  of  them  that  I  do  find  meditating  in 
the  street,  I  shall  make  bold  to  "  take  the 
number  of  his  chambers, '"•  together  with 
a  note  of  his  name,  and  despatch  them  to 
you,  that  you  may  chastise  him  at  your 
own  discretion.  I  am,  dear  Spec,  for  ever 
your's,  MOSES  GREENBAG, 

'Esq.  if  you  please. 

'P.  S.  Tom  Hammercloth,  one  of  oar 
coachmen,  is  now  pleading  at  the  bar  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  out  has  a  little 
too  much  vehemence,  and  throws  out  his 
arms  too  much  to  take  his  audience,  wiUi 
a  good  grace.' 

Tb  my  loving  and  •well-beloved  John  Shf, 
■    haberdasher-  of  hat*,  and   tobaeconiHf 

between  theeitie*  of  London  and  Wem' 

minuter. 

Whereas  frequent  <Usorders,  affWwts, 
indignities  omissions,  and  trespasses,  for 
which  there  are  no  remedies  bv  any  form 
of  law,  but  which  apparenUy  disturb  and 
disquiet  the  minds  of  men,  happen  near 
the  place  rf  your  residence;  and  that  you 
are,  as  well  by  your  commodious  situation,  as 
the  good  parts  with  which  you  are  endowed, 
properly  qualified  for  the  observation  cf 
the  said  offences;  I  do  hereby  authorize  and 
depute  you,  from  the  hours  of  nine  in  the 
morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  to  keep 
a  strict  eye  upon  all  persons  and  things  that 
are  conveyed  in  coaches,  carried  in  carts, 
or  walk  on  foot,  from  the  city  of  London  to 
the  city  rf  Westminster,  or  fitnn  the  iity 


*  Aa  sUoiiaB  to  tka  aoBter  ofa  bsckaty-eoack 
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of  Westminster  to  the  atf  of  London, 
within  the  said  hoars.  You  are  therefore 
not  to  depart  from  your  observatory  at  the 
end  of  Oevereux-court  during,  the  said 
space  of  each  day,  but  to  observe  the  be- 
haviour <tf  all  persons  who  are  suddenly 
transported  from  tramping  on  pebbles  to 
«t  at  ease  in  chariots,  what  notice  they 
take  of  their  foot  acquaintance,  and  send 
xne  the  speediest  advice,  when  they  are 
guiltv  of  overlooking,  turning  from,  or  ap- 
peanng  grave  and  distant  to,  their  old 
friends.  ^Vhen  man  and  wife  are  in  the 
same  coach,  you  are  to  see  whether  they 
appear  pleased  or  tired  with  each  other, 
tmd  whether  they  carry  the  due  mean  in 
the  eye  of  the  world,  between  fondness  and 
coolness.  You  are  carefully  to  behold  all  such 
as  shall  have  addition  of  honour' or  riches, 
and  report  whether  they  preserve  the 
countenance  they  had  before  such  addition. 
As  to  persons  on  foot,  you  are'  to  be  atten- 
tive whether  they  are  pleased  with  their 
condition,  and 'are  dressed  suitable  to  it; 
but  especially  to  distinguish  such  as  appear 
4iscreet,  by  a  low-heel  shoe,  with  the  de- 
cent ornament  of  a  leather  garter:  to  write 
down  the  names  of  such  country  gentlemen 
as,  upon  the  approach  of  peace,  have  left 
the  hunting  for  the  military  cock  of  the 
hat;  of  all  who  strut,  make  a  noise,  and 
swear  at  the  drivers  Of  coaches  to  make 
haste,  when  they  see  it  is  impossible  they 
should  pass;  of^  all  young  gentlemen  in 
coach-boxes,  who  labour  at  a  perfection  in 
what  they  are  sure  to  be  excelled  by  the 
meanest  .of  the  people.  You  are  to  do  all 
that  in  you  lies  that  coaches  and  passengers 
pve  way  according  to  the  coarse  of  busi- 
ness, all'the  morning  in  term-time,  towards 
Westminster,  the  rest  of  the  year  towards 
the  Exchange.  Upon  these  directions,  t<^;e- 
ther  with  other  secret  articles  herein  en- 
closed, you  are  to  govern  yourself,  and  give 
advertisement  thereof  to  me,  at  all  con- 
venient and  spectatorial  hours,  when  men 
of  business  are  to  be  seen.  Hereof  you  are 
not  to  faiL  Given  under  ro  v  seal  of  office. 
T.  'THE  SPECTATOR.' 


Na  527.]    Tuetday,  Mvember  4, 1712. 

F«dle  InvcniM  et  pejonin,  M  pejnt  moralini ; 
MsUaraa  neque  ta  reperiM,  nmne  aol  videt. 

PlaaKa  in  Sticlier. 

Tog  win  euiljrind  «.  wsm  woown;  •  better  the  nn 
a»m  •hone  upon. 

I  AM  so  tender  of  my  women-readers, 
that  I  cannot  defipr  the  jpublication  of  any 
thmg  which  concerns  thdr  happiness  or 
ijoiet.  The  repose  of  a  married  woman  is 
'Consulted  in  the  first  of  the  following  letters, 
and  the  felidtjr  of  a  maiden  lady  in  the 
second.  '  I  call  it  a  felicity  to  have  the  ad- 
dresses of  an  agreeable  man;  and  I  Uiink  I 
have  not  any  where  seen  a  prettier  applica- 
tion of  a  poetical  stoir  than  that  of  his,  in 
snaking  the  tale  of  Cephalus  and  Procris 
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the  history  picture  of  a  fan  in  so  gallant  a 
manner  as  he  addresses  it.  But  see  the 
letters. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^It  is  now  almost 
three  months  since  I  was  in  town  about 
some  business;  and  the  hurry  of  it  beine 
over,  I  took  a  coach  one  afternoon,  and 
drove  to  see  a  relation,  who  married  abcnit 
six  years  ago  a  wealthy  citizen.     I  found 
her  at  home,  but  her  husband  gone  to  the 
Exchange,  and  expected  back  with.n  an 
hour  at  the  farthest  After  the  usual  saluta- 
tions of  kindness,  and  a  hundred  questions 
about  friends  in  the  country,  we  sat  down 
to  piquet,  played  two  or  three  games,  and 
drank  tea.  I  should  have  told  you  that  this 
was  nay  second  time  of  seeing  her  since 
marriage;  but  before,  she  lived  at  the  same 
town  where  I  went  to  school;  so  that  the 
plea  of  a  relation,  added  to  the  innocence 
of  my  youth,  prevailed  np^  her  good-hu- 
mour to  indulge  me  in  a  freedom  of  con- 
versation as  often,  and  oftener,  than  the 
strict  discipline  of  the  school  would  allow 
of.     You  may  easily  imagine,  after  such  an 
acquaintance,  we  might  be  exceedingmerry 
without  any  offence;  as  in  calling  to  mind 
how  many  mventions  I  have  been  put  to  in 
deluding   the    master,  how   many  hands 
forged  for  excuses,  how  many  times  been 
sick  in  perfect  health;  for  I  was  then  never 
sick  but  at  school,  and  only  then  because 
out  of  her  company.  We  had  whiled  away 
three  hours  after  this  manner,  when  I  found 
it  past  five;  and  not  expecting  her  husband 
would  return  until  late,  rose  up,  and  told 
her  I  should  go  early  next  morning  for  the 
country.     She  kindly  answered   she  wag 
afraid  it  would  be  long  before  she  saw  me 
again;  so,  I  took  mv  leave,  and  parted. 
Now,  sir,  I  had  not  Seen  got  home  a  fort- 
ni|;ht,  when  I  received  a  letter  fix>m  a 
neighbour  of  theirs,  that  ever  since  that 
fatal  afternoon  the  lady  has  been  most  in- 
humanly treated,  and  the  husband  publicly 
stormed  that  he  was  made  a  member  of  too 
numerous  a  society.    He  had,  it  seems,  lis- 
tened most  of  the  time  my  cousin  and  1 
were  together.  As  jealous  ears  always  hear 
double,  BO  he  heard  enough  to  majce  him 
mad;  and  as  jealous  eyes  always  see  through 
magnifying  glasses,  so  he  was  certjun  it 
could  not  be  I  whom  he  had  seen,  a  beard- 
less stripling,  but  fancied  he  saw  a  gay 
gentleman  of  the  temple,  ten  years  older 
than  rtyself;  and  for  that  reason,  I  presume, 
durst  not  come  in,  nor  take  any  notice  when 
I  went  out     He  is  perpetually  asking  his 
wife  if  she  does  not  think  the  time  long  (as 
she  said  she  should)  until  she  see  her  cousin 
again.     Pray;  sir,  what  can  be  done  in  this 
case?   I  have  writ  to  him  to  assure  him  I 
was  at  his  house  all  that  afternoon  expect- 
ing to  see  him.     His  answer  is,  it  is  only  a 
trick  of  hers,  and  that  he  neither  can  nor 
will  believe  me.     The  parting  kiss  I  find 
mightily  nettles  him,  and  confirms  him  in 
all  his  errors.    Ben  Jonson,  as  I  remember. 
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nakes  a  forrigner,  in  one  of  his  comedies, 
•'  admire  the  desperate  valour  of  the  bold 
English,  who  let  out  their  wives  to  all  en- 
counters." The  general  custom  of  saluta- 
tion should  excuse  the  favour  done  me,  or 
you  should  lay  down  rules  when  such  dis- 
tinctions arc  to  be  given  or  omitted.  You 
cannot  imagine,  sir,  how  troubled  I  am  for 
this  unhappy  lady's  misfortune,  and  beg 
yon  would  msert  this  letter,  that  the  hus- 
band may  reflect  upon  this  accident  coolly. 
It  is  no  small  matter,  the  ease  of  a  virtuous 
woman  for  her  whole  life.  I  know  she  will 
conform  to  any  regularities  (though  more 
strict  than  the  common  rules  of  our  country 
require)  to  which  his  particular  temper 
shall  incline  him  to  oblige  her.  This  ac- 
cident puts  me  in  mind  how  generously 
Pisistratus,  the  Athenian  tyrant,  behaved 
himself  on  a  like  occasion,  when  he  was 
instigated  bv  his  wife  to  put  to  death  a  young 
gentleman,  because,  bdng  pas^onately  fond 
of  his  daughter,  he  had  lussed  her  in  public, 
as  he  met  her  in  the  street  "  What,"  said 
he,  "  shall  we  do  to  those  who  are  our  ene- 
mies, if  we  do  thus  to  those  who  are  our 
friends?"  I  will  not  trouble  you  much 
longer,  but  am  exceedingly  concerned  lest 
this  accident  may  cause  a  virtuous  lady  to 
lead  a  miserable  life  with  a  husband  who 
has  no  grounds  for  his  jealousy  but  what  1 
have  faithfully  related,  and  ought  to  be 
reckoned  none.  It  is  to  be  feared  too,  if  at 
last  he  sees  his  mistake,  yet  people  will  be 
as  slow  and  unwilling  in  disbelieving  scan- 
dal as  they  are  qui<:k  and  forward  in  believ- 
ing it.  I  shall  endeavour  to  einliven  this 
plain  honest  letter  with  Ovid's  relation 
about  Cybele's  image.  The  ship  wherein 
it  was  aboard  was  stranded  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  and  the  men  were  unable  to 
move  it,  until  Claudia,  a  virgin,  but  sus- 
pected of  unchastity,  by  a  slight  pull  hauled 
It  in.  The  story  is  told  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Fastu 

"  Parent  of  god*,  (began  the  weeping  ftir.) 
Reward  or  puniih,  but  obi  hear  my  prayer; 
If  lewdnen  e'er  deflrd  my  virgin  bloom. 
From  heav'n  with  Juitioe  I  receive  my  doom: 
But  if  ray  honour  yet  has  Itnown  no  itain, 
Tbou.  goddew,  thou  my  innocence  maintain ; 
Thou,  whom  the  nicest  rulea  of  goodoeaa  eway'd, 
Vouehaafe  to  follow  an  unUemiah'd  maid." 
She  ipoke  and  touch'd  tlie  cord  with  glad  aurprite, 
(The  truth  wag  wilneM'd  by  ten  tliousand  eyea) 
The  pitying  goddePB  easily  comply'd, 
Followed  in  triumph,  and  adom'd  her  guMe; 
While  Claudia,  bluihing  etill  for  past  diagraoe, 
March'd  silent  on,  with  a  slow  solemn  pace : 
Nor  yet  f^nm  some  was  all  distrust  remov*d. 
Though  heav'n  such  virtue  by  such  wonders  prov'd. 

'  I  am,  sir,  your  verv  humble  servant. 
'PHILAGNOTES.' 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^You  will  oblige  a 
languishing  lover,  if  you  will  please  to  print 
the  enclosed  verses  in  your  next  paper.  If 
you  remember  the  Metamorphoses,  you 
know  Procris,  the  fond  wife  of  Cephalus,  is 
■aid  to  have  made  her  husband,  who  de- 
liehted  in  the  sports  of  the  wood,  a  present 
ttaa  unerring  javelin.    In  process  of  time 


he  was  so  much  in  the  forest,  that  hit  hdjr 
suspected  he  was  pmrsuing  some  nymph, 
unaer  the  pretence  of  following  a  chase 
more  innocent.  Under  this  suspicion  she 
hid  herself  among  the  trees,  to  ooserre  his 
motions.  While  she  lay  concealed,  her 
husband,  tired  with  the  labour  of  huntiot 
came  within  her  hearing.  As  he  was  (unt. 
ing  with  heat,  he  cried  out,  "jiuravad!' 
"Oh,  charming  wr,  approach!" 

•  The  unfortunate  wife,  taking  the  word 
air  to  be  the  name  of  a  woman,  benn  to 
move  among  the  bushes;  and  the  husband, 
believing  it  a  deer,  threw  his  javelin,  and 
killed  her.  This  history,  painted  od  a  fan, 
which  I  presented  to  a  lady,  gave  occawo 
to  my  growing  poeticaL ' 

"  Come,  gentle  a)r  I"  the  ifkilian  sbeptaent  laid. 
While  Procris  panted  in  the  secret  shade; 
"Come,  gentle  air,"  the  fairer  Delia  cries, 
While  at  her  Itet  tte  swain  expiring  lies. 
Lol  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  beauties  stray, 
Breathe  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  bosom  play. 
In  Delia's  band  this  toy  ia  (hial  found. 
Nor  did  that  fkbled  dart  more  sorely  wonid. 
Both  gilts  destructive  to  the  givers  prove. 
Alike  both  lovers  fall  by  those  they  love : 
Tet  gnililess  too  this  bright  destroyer  lives. 
At  random  wounds,  nor  knows  the  wound  ifce  |H«S( 
She  views  the  story  with  attentive  eyes. 
And  pities  Procris,  while  her  lover  dies. 


Na  528.  ]   Wednesday,  JVovember  5,  im 

Dum  fotuit,  solita  gemitnm  virtute  repnsdL 

Otii,  Met.  ii.  Its' 

With  wonted  fortitude  she  bore  the  smart. 

And  not  a  groan  confess'd  her  burning  heart.— «sf 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  who  now  write ti 
you  am  a  woman  loaded  with  injuries;  and 
the  aggravation  of  my  misfortune  is,  that 
they  are  such  which  are  overlooked  by  thi 
generality  of  mankind;  and,  though  thi 
most  afflicting  imaginable,  not  regarded  a 
such  in  the  general  sense  of  the  world.  1 
have  hid  my  vexation  from  all  mankind; 
but  having  now  taken  pen,  ink,  and  papeiv 
am  resolved  to  unbosom  ray  self  to  you.  a™ 
lay  before  you  what  grieves  me  and  all  the 
sex.  You  have  very  often  mentioned  pa^ 
ticular  hardships  done  to  this  or  that  lady; 
bat  methinks  you  have  not,  in  any  one 
speculation,  directly  pointed  at  the  partial 
freedom  men  take,  the  unreasonable  cto* 
finement  women  are  obliged  to,  in  the  only 
circumstance  in  which  we  are  necessanff 
to  have  a  commerce  with  them,  that  n 
love.  The  case  of  celibacy  is  the  great  evil 
of  our  nation;  and  the  indulgence  of  the 
vicious  conduct  of  men  in  that  state,  with 
the  ridicule  to  which  women  are  exposed, 
though  ever  so  virtuous,  if  long  unmarried, 
is  the  root  of  the  greatest  irregularities  a 
this  nation.  To  show  you,  sir,  that  (thooph 
r'ou  never  have  given  us  the  catalogue  of» 
_ady's  library,  as  you  promised)  we  read 
books  of  our  own  choo^ng,  I  shall  insert  <* 
this  occasion  a  paragraph  or  two  out  o 
Echard's  Roman  History.  In  the  44th  pap 
of  Uie  second  volume,  tne  author  obsonM 
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that  Augustas,  upon  his  return  to  Rome  at 
the  end  of  a  war,  received  compliunts  that 
too  preat  a  number  of  the  young  men  of 
quality  were  unmarried.  The  emperor 
thereupon  a.ssembled  thorhole  equestrian 

'  order;  and,  having  separated  the  marri^ 
from  the  single,  did  particular  honours  to 

.  the  former;  but  he  told  the  latter,  that  is 
to  savj  Mr.  Spectator,  he  told  the  bache- 
lors. That  their  lives  and  actions  had  befen 
so  peculiar,  that  he  knew  not  by  what  name 
to  call  them;  not  by  that  of  men,  for  they 
performed  nothing  that  was  manlv;  not  by 
that  of  citizens,  for  the  city  might  perish 
notwithstanding  their  care;'  nor  oy  thatof 
Romans,  for  theydesigned  t6  extirpate  the 
Roman  name.  Then,  proceeding  to  show 
his  tender  care  and  hearty  affection  for  his 
people,  he  farther  told  them,  that  their 
course  of  life  was  of  such  pernicious  conse- 

Suence  to  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  the 
Loraan  nation,  that  he  could  not  choose  but 
tell  them,  that  all  other  crimes  put  together 
could  not  equalise  theirs,  for  they  were 
guilty  of  murder,  in  not  suffering  those  to 
be  bom  which  should  proceed  from  them; 
of  impiety,  in  causing  the  names  and  ho- 
nours of  their  ancestors  to'cease;  and  of 
sacrilege,  in  destroying  their  kind,  which 
proceed  from  the  immortal  gods,  and  hu- 
man nature,  the  principal  thing  consecrated 
to  them:  therefore,  in  this  respect,  they 
dissolved  the  government  in  disobeying  its 
laws;  betrayed  their  country,  by  making  it 
barren  and  waste;  nay,  and  demolished 
their  .city,  in  depriving  it  of  inhabitants. 
^nd  he  was  senstole  that  all  this  proceeded 
not  from  any  kind  of  virtue  or  abstinence, 
but  from  a  looseness  and  wantonness  which 
ought  never  to  be  encouraged  in  any  civil 
government  There  are  no  particulars 
dwelt  upon  that  let  us  into  the  conduct  of 
these  young  worthies,  whom  this  great 
emperor  treated  with  so  much  justice  and 
indignation;  but  any  one  who  observes  what 
passes  in  this  town  may  very  well  frame  to 
himself  a  notion  of  their  riots  and  debauchee 
ries  all  night,  and  their  apparent  prepara- 
tions for  them  all  day.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  these  Romans  never  passed  any  of  their 
time  innocently  but  when  they  were  asleep, 
and  never  slept  but  when  they  were  weary 
and  heavy  with  excesses,  and  slept  only  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  repetition  of 
them.  If  you  did  your  duty  as  a  Spectator, 
you  would  carefully  examine  into  the  num- 
ber of  births,  marriages,  and  burials;  and 
vhen  you  had  deducted  out  of  your  deaths 
all  such  as  went  out  of  the  worid  without 
marrying,  then  cast  up  the  number  of  both 
«exes  bom  within  such  a  term  of  years  last 
past;  you  might,  from  the  single  people  de- 
parted, make  some  usefhl  mferences  or 
guesses  how  many  there  are  left  unmarried, 
and  raise  some  useful  scheme  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  age  in  that  particular.  I  have 
not  patience  to  proceed  gravely  on  this 
abominable  libertinism;  fori  cannot  but  re- 
ject, as  I  am  writing  to  you,  upon  a  certain 


lasdvious  manner  which  all  our  young  gen- 
tlemen use  in  public,  and  examine  our  eyes 
with  a  petulancy  in  their  own  which  is  a 
downright  affront  to  modesty.  A  disdainful 
look  on  such  an  occasion  is  returned  with  a 
countenance  rebuked,  but  by  averting  their 
eyes  from  the  woman  of  henour  and  de- 
cency to  some  flippant  creature,  who  will, 
as  the  phrase  is,  be  kinder.  I  must  set 
down  things  as  they  come  into  my  head, 
without  standingupon  order.  Ten  thousand 
to  one  but  the  gay  gentleman  who  stared, 
at  the  same  time,  is  a  housekeeper;  for  you 
must  know  they  are  got  into  a  humour  of 
late  of  being  very  regular  in  their  sins;  and 
a  young  felloVv  shall  keep  his  four  maids 
and  three  footmen  with  the  greatest  gravity 
imaginable.  There  are  no  less  than  six  of 
these  venerable  housekeepers  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. This  humour  among  young 
men  of  conditionis  imitated  by  all  the  worid 
below  them,  and  a  general  dissolution*  of 
manners  arises  from  this  one  source  of 
libertinism,  without  shame  or  reprehension 
in  the  male  youth.  It  is  from  this  one  foun- 
tain that  so  many  beautifiil  helpless  young 
women  are  sacrificed  and  given  up  to  lewd- 
ness, shame,  poverty,  and  disease.  It  is  to 
this  also  that  so  many  excellent  youn^  wo- 
men, who  might  be  patterns  of  conjugal 
affection,  and  parents  of  a  worthy  race, 

Eine  under  unhappy  passions  for  such  as 
ave  not  attention  to  observe,  or  virtue 
enough  to  prefer  them  to  their  common 
wencnes.  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  must  be 
free  to  own  to  you  that  I  myself  suffer  a 
tasteless  insipid  being,  from  a  consideration 
I  have  for  a  man  who  would  not,  as  he  said 
in  my  hearing,  resign  his  liberty,  as  he  calls 
it,  for  all  the  beauty  and  wealth  the  whole 
sex  is  possessed  of.  Such  calamities  as  these 
would  not  hapfieh,  if  it  could  possibly  be 
brought  about,  that  by  fining  bachelors  an 
papists,  convicts,  or  the  like,  they  were 
distinguished  to  their  disadvantage  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  who  fall  in  with  the  mea- 
sures of  civil  society.  Lest  you  should  think 
I  speak  this  as  being,  according  to  the 
senseless  rude  phrase,  a  malicious  old  maid, 
I  shall  acquaint  you  I  am  a  woman  of  con- 
dition, not  now  three-and-twenty,  and  have 
had  proposals  from  at  least  ten  different 
men,  ana  the  greater  number  of  them  have 
upon  the  upshot  refused  me.  Something  or 
other  is  always  amiss  when  the  lover  takes 
to  some  new  wench.  A  settlement  is  easily 
excepted  against;  and  there  is  very  little 
recourse  to  avoid  the  vicious  part  of  our 
youth,  but  throwing  oneself  away  uptm 
some  lifeless  blockhead,  who,  though  he  is 
without  vice,  is  also  without  virtue.  Now- 
a-days  we  must  be  contented  if  we  can  get 
creatures  which  are  not  bad;  gixxl  are  not 
to  be  expected.  Mr.  Spectator,  T  sat  near 
you  the  other  day,  and  think  I  did  not  dis- 
please your  spectatorial  eye-sight;  which  I 
shall  be  a  better  judge  of  when  I  see  whe 
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>ther  700  take  notice  of  these  evils  your  own 
way,  or  print  this  memorial  dictated  from 
the  disdainful  heavy  heart  of,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 
T.  'RACHEL  WELLADAY.' 


Na  529.]     Thurtday,  JVovember  6, 1712. 

SinfuU  qun|u«  locum  teneint  tonitt  d«c«nter. 
B»r.  An  Ptt.  v.  K. 

Let  every  tbing  have  it*  due  pUce.— AMcmnm. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  several  late  disputes 
concerning  rank  and  precedence,  I  could 
not  forbear  amu^r  myself  with  some  ob- 
servaticHis,  which  1  have  made  upon  the 
learned  world,  as  to  this  great  particular. 
By  the  learned  world,  I  here  mean  at  large, 
all  those  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  in 
works  of  literature,  whether  in  the  writing, 
printing,  or  repeating  part  To  begin  with 
the  wnters:  I  have  observed  that  the  au- 
thor of  a  folio,  in  2l\  companies  and  con- 
versations, sets  himself  above  the  author  of 
a  qoarto;  the  author  of  a  quarto  above  the 
author  of  an  octavo;  and  so  on,  by  a  gradual 
descent  and  subordination,  to  an  author  in 
twentv-fours.  This  distinction  is  so  well  ob- 
served, that  in  an  assembly  of  tiie  learned, 
I  have  seen  a  fdio  writer  place  himself  in 
an  elbow  chair,  when  the  author  of  a  duo- 
decimo has,  out  d  a  just  deference  to  his 
superior  quality,  seated  himself  upon  a 
squab.  In  a  word,  authors  are  usually 
ranged  in  company  after  the  same  manner 
AS  their  works  are  upon  a  shelf. 

The  most  minute  pocket  author  hath  be- 
■neath  him  the  writers  of  all  pamphlets,  or 
works  that  are  only  stitched.  As  for  the 
■pamphleteer,  he  takes  place  of  none  but 
-the  authors  of  single  sheets,  and  of  that  fra- 
■ternity  who  publish  their  labours  on  certain 
days,  or  on  every  day  in  the  \^eek.  I  do 
not  find  that  the  precedency  among  the 
individuals  in  tliis  latter  class  of  writers  is 
yet  settied. . 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  so  strict  a 
regard  to  the  ceremonial  which  prevails  in 
the  learned  world,  that  I  never  presumed 
to  take  place  of  a  pamphleteer,  until  my 
daily  papers  were  gathered  into  those  two 
first  volumes  which  have  already  appeared. 
After  which,  I  naturally  jumped  over  the 
heads  not  only  of  all  pamphleteers,  but  of 
every  octavo  writer  in  Great  Briton  that 
had  written  but  one  book.  I  am  also  in- 
foimed  by  my  bookseller,  that  six  octavos 
have  at  all  times  been  looked  upon  as  an 
equivalent  to  a  folio;  which  I  take  notice  of, 
the  rather  because  I  would  not  have  the 
learned  world  surprisf^d,  if,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  half  a  dozen  volumes,  I  take  my 
place  accordingly.  When  my  scattered 
forces  are  thus  rallied,  and  reduced  into 
regular  bodies,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall 
make  no  despicable  figure  at  the  head  of 
them. 

Whether  these  rules,  which  have  been 


received  time  out  of  mind  in  the  common- 
wealth of  letters,  were  not  originally  esta- 
blished with  an  eye  to  our  paper  manufac- 
ture, I  shall  leave  to  the  discussion  of 
others;  and  shall  only  remark  farther  in 
this  place,  that  all  printers.and  booksellers 
take  the  wall  of  one  another  according  to 
the  above-mentioned  merits  of  the  anthors 
to  whom  they  respectivelv  belong. 

I  come  now  to  that  point  of  precedency 
which  is  settled  among  the  three  learned 
professions  by  the  wisdom  of  our  laws.  I 
need  not  here  take  notice  of  the  rank  which 
is  allotted  to  every  doctor  in  each  of  these 
professions,  who  are  all  of  them,  thoo^ 
not  so  high  as  knights,  yet  a  degree  above 
'squires;  this  last  order  of  men,  oeing  the 
illiterate  body  of  the  nation,  are  conse 
quenUy  thrown  together  in  a  class  below 
the  three  learned  professions.  I  mentioo 
this  for  the  sake  of^  several  rural  'squires, 
whose  reading  does  not  rise  so  high  as  to 
The  present  State  of  England„and  who  a» 
often  apt  to  usurp  that  precedency  which, 
by  the  laws  of  their  country,  is  not  due  to 
them.  Their  want  of  learning,  which  has 
planted  them  in  this  station,  may  in  some 
measure  extenuate  their  misdemeanor;  and 
our  professors  ought  to  pardon  them  when 
they  offend  in  this  particular,  considering 
that  they  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  or,  as 
we  usually  say,  do  not  know  their  right 
hand  from  their  left. 

There  is  another  tribe  of  persons  who 
are  retainers  to  the  learned  world,  and  who 
regulate  themselves  upon  all  occa^ons  by 
severallaws  peculiar  to  their  body;  I  mean 
the  playersoractors  of  both  sexes.  Amoi^ 
these  it  is  a  standing  and  uncontroverted 
principle,  that  a  tragedian  always  takes 
place  of  a  comedian;  and  it  is  very  well 
Known  the  merry  drolls  who  make  us  laugh 
are  always  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  and  in  every  entertainment  give  way 
to  the  dignity  of  the  buskin.  It  u  a  stage 
maxim,  *  Once  a  king,  and  always  a  king.* 
For  this  reason  it  would  be  thought  very- 
absurd  in  Mr.  Bullock,  notwithstanding  the 
height  and  gracefulness  of  his  person,  to 
sit  at  the  right  hand  of  a  hero,  though  he 
were  but  five  foot  high.  The  same  dis- 
tinction is  observed  among  the  ladies  of  the 
tlieatre.  Queens  and  heroines  preserve  thar 
rank  in  private  conversation,  while  those 
who  are  waiting-women  and  maids  of  ho- 
nour upon  the  stage  keep  their  distance 
also  behind  the  scenes. 

I  shall  only  add  that  by  a  parity  of  rea- 
son, all  writers  of  tragedy  look  upon  it  as 
their  due  to  be  seated,  served,  or  sainted, 
before  comic  writers:  those  who  deal  in 
tragi-comedy  usually  taking  their  seats  be- 
tween the  authors  of  either  side.  There 
has  been  a  long  dispute  for  precedency  be- 
tween the  tragic  and  heroic  poets.  Aristotle 
would  have  the  latter  yield  the  fia*  to  the 
former;  but  Mr.  Dryden,  and  many  others, 
would  never  submit  to  thjs  decimon.  Bur- 
lesque writers  pay  the  same  deference  to 
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the  hemic,  as  comic  writers  to  their  Serious 
brothers  in  the  drama. 

By  this  short  table  of  laws  order  is  kept 
up,  and  distinction  preserved>  in  the  whole 
republic  of  letters.  O. 


Na  530.]    Friday,  JVovember  7,  1712. 

Bic  vinini'yen<>ri ;  ciii  placet  imparea 
Pomut  atqur  onimoa  sub  Jug*  abeaea 
gievo  mitten  cum  Joco. 

On:  Od.  zxxiii.  Ub.  1. 10. 

Thus  Venua  (ports ;  the  rich,  the  bue. 
Unlike  in  fbrlune  and  in  Ace, 
To  dieatrreeine  I»tc  proTokea ; 

Whfln  cruelly  jocose. 

She  lies  the  fatal  nooae. 
And  bind*  unequla  to  the  brazeo  yoke*. — CnUK 

It  is  very  usual  for  those  who  have  been 
severe  upon  marriage,  in  some  part  or 
other  of  their  lives,  to  enter  into  the  frater- 
nity which  they  have  ridiculed,  and  to  see 
their  raillery  return  upon  their  own  heads. 
I  scarce  ever  knew  a  woman-hater  that  did 
not,  sooner  or  later,  pay  for  it  Marriage, 
which  is  a  blessing  to  another  man,  falls  upon 
such  a  one  as  a  judgment  Mr.  Congreve's 
Old  Bachelor  is  set  forth  to  us  with  much 
wit  and  humour,  as  an  example  of  this 
kind.  In  short,  those  who  have  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  railing  at  the  sex 
in  general,  very  often  make  an  honourable 
amends,  by  choosing  one  of  the  most  worth- 
less persons  of  it  for  a  companion  and  yoke- 
'  fellow..  Hymen  takes  his  revenge  in  kind 
on  those  who  turn  lus  mysteries  into  ridi- 
cule. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  so 
mimercifully  witty  upon  the  women,  in  a 
couple  of  letters  which  I  lately  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  has  given  the  ladies 
ample  satisfaction  bv  marrying  a  farmer's 
•laughter;  a  piece  of  news  which  came  to 
oar  club  by  the  last  post  The  templar  is 
very  positive  that  he  has  married  a  dairy- 
maid: but  Will,  in  his  letter  to  me  on  this 
occasion,  sets  the  best  face  upon  the  matter 
that  he  can,  and  gives  a  more  tolerable 
account  of  his  spouse.  I  must  confess  I 
suspected  something  more  than  ordinary, 
when  upon  opienine  the  letter  I  found  that 
Will  was  fallen  off  from  his  former  gayety, 
having  changed  "Dear  Spec,'  which  was 
his  usual  salute  at  the  beginning  of  the 
letter,  into  •  Mv  worthy  Friend,'  and  sub- 
scribed himself  in  the  latter  end,  at  full 
length,  William  Honeycomb.  In  short,  the 
gay,  the  loud,  the  vain  Will  Honeycomb, 
who  had  made  love  to  everv  great  fortune 
that  has  appeared  in  town  for  above  thirty 

J  rears  together,  and  boasted  of  favours  from 
adies  whom  he  had  never  seen,  is  at  length 
t  wedded  to  a  plain  country  girL 

His  letter  gives  os  the  picture  of  a  con- 
verted rake.    The  sober  character  of  the 
'  husband  is  dashed  with  the  man  of  the  town, 

and  enlivened  with  those  Kttle  cant  phrases 
'  which  have  made  toy  friend  ^ill  often 


thought  very  pretty  company.    Bat  let  us 
hear  what  he  says  for  himself. 

'  My  wortht  friend, — I  question  not 
but  you,  and  the  rest  of  my  acquaintance, 
wonder  that  I,  who  have  lived  in  the  smoke 
and  gallantries  ot  the  town  for  thirty  years 
together,  should  all  on  a  sudden  grow  fond 
of  a  country  life.  Had  not  my  dog  of  a 
steward  ran  away  as  he  did,  without  mak- 
ing up  his  accounts,  I  had  still  been  im- 
mersed in  sin  and  sea-coal.  But  since  my 
late  forced  visit  to  my  estate,  I  am  so  pleased 
with  it,  that  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die 
upwi  it  I  am  every  day  abroad  among  my 
acres,  and  can  scarce  forbear  filling  my 
letters  with  breezes,  shades,  flowers,  mea- 
dows, and  purling  streams.  The  simplidty 
of  manners,  which  I  have  heard  you  so 
often  speak  of,  and  which  appears  here  in 
perfection,  charms  me  wonaerfully.  As 
an  instance  of  it  I  roust  acquaint  you,  and 
by  your  means  the  whole  dub,  that  I  have 
lately  married  one  of  my  tenant's  daugh- 
ters. She  is  bom  of  honest  parents;  and 
though  she  has  no  pxution,  she  has  a  great 
deal  of  virtue.  The  natural  sweetness  and 
innocence  of  <her  behaviour,  the  freshness 
of  her  complexion,  the  un^ected  turn  of 
her  shape  and  person,  shot  me  through 
and  through  every  time  I  saw  her,  and  md 
more  execution  upon  roe  in  grogram  than 
the  greatest  beauty  in  town  or  court  had 
ever  done  in  brocade.  In  short,  she  is  such 
a  one  as  promises  me  a  good  heir  to  my 
estate;  and  if  by  her  means  I  cannot  leave 
to  my  children  what  are  falsely  called  the 
gifts  of  birth,  high  titles,  and  alliances,  I 
hope  to  convey  to  them  the  more  real  and 
valuable  gifts  of  birth — strong  bodies,  and 
healthy  constitutions.  As  for  your  fine  wo- 
men, I  need  not  tell  thee  that  I  know  them. 
I  have  had  my  share  in  their  graces;  but 
no  more  of  that  It  shall  be  ray  busines* 
hereafter  to  live  the  life  of  an  honest  man, 
and  to  act  as  becomes  the  master  of  a  fa- 
mily. I  question  not  but  I  shall  draw  upon 
me  the  raillery  of  the  town,  and  be  treated 
to  the  tune  of,  "The  Marriage-hater  Match- 
ed;'* but  I  iam  prepared  for  it  I  have  been 
as  witty  upon  others  in  my  time.  To  tell 
thee  truly,  I  saw  such  a  tribe  of  fashionable 
young  fluttering  coxcombs  shot  up,  that  I 
did  not  think  my  post  <rf  an  homme  de  ruelle 
any  longer  tenable.  I  felt  a  certun  stiffs 
ness  in  my  limbs,  which  entirely  destroyed 
the  janntmess  of  air  I  was  once  master  ot 
Besides,  for  I  may  now  confess  my  age  to 
thee,  I  have  been  eight-and-fort;?  above 
these  twdve  years.  Snce  my  retirement 
into  the  country  will  make  a  vacancy  in  the 
dub,  I  could  wish  you  would  fill  up  my 
place  with  my  friend  Tom  Dapperwit  He 
nas  an  infinite  deal  of  fire,  and  knows  the 


*  Tbe  name  of  oae  of  Tom  Durfty'a  miserable  come. 
diet.  It  waa  Donet'a  ucellent  petfoimance  of  a  cha- 
racter in  tbit  iilajr,  tbat  ttnt  drew  the  aye*  of  tte  poMla 
upon  bbn,  and  awttad  Jtft  out  ti  m  actor  of  tufaiia* 
talaotSL 
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town.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  said 
before,  I  shall  endeavour  to  live  hereafter 
suitable  to  a  man  in  my  station,  as  a  pru- 
dent head  of  a  family,  a  good  husband,  a 
careful  father,  (when  it  shall  so  happen,) 
and  as  your  most  sincere  friend, 
O.         'WILLIAM  HONEYCOMB.' 


Na  531.]    Saturdat/,  J\/>>vemier  6, 171% 

Qui  mare  et  term,  vuiiiqae  mandum 

Temiirralhorii: 
Uii(te  nil  mtJuiieDeratur  ipn ; 
Nee  viget  quicquara  simile  ant  Mcundum 

Btr.  Od.  xii.  LiV.  1.  W. 

Wbo  guide*  below  and  ralee  above, 

The  great  diepowr,  and  the  iifigbtjr  King ; 

Than  he  none  greater.  If  lie  him  oona, 

That  ean  be,  is,  nr  wai ; 
Bupteme  be  aiogly  filli  the  throne.— OmcA. 

SiMONiDES  being  asked  by  Dionysius  the 
tyrant  what  God  was,  desired  a  day's  time 
to  consider  of  it  before  he  made  his  reply. 
When  the  day  was  Expired  he  desired  two 
days;  and  afterwards,  instead  of  returning 
his  answer,  demandefd  still  double  the  time 
to  consider  of  it  This  great  poet  and  phi- 
losopher, the  more  he  contemplated  the 
nature  of  the  Deity,  found  that  he  waded 
but  the  more  out  of  his  depth;  and  that  he 
lost  himself  in  the  thought,  instead  of  find- 
ing an  end  of  it 

If  we  consider  the  idea  which  wise  men, 
by  the  light  of  reason,  have  framed  of  the 
Divine  Being,  it  amounts  to  this;  that  he 
has  in  him  all  the  perfection  of  a  spiritual 
nature.  And  since  we  have  no  notion  of  any 
kind  of  spiritual  perfection  but  what  we 
discover  in  our  own  souls,  we  join  infinitude 
to  each  kind  of  these  perfections,  and  what 
is  a  faculty  in  a  human  soul  becomes  an  at- 
tribute in  God.  We  exist  in  place  and  time; 
the  Divine  Being  fills  the  immensity  of 
space  with  his  presence,  and  inhabits  eter- 
nity. We  are  possessed  of  a  little  power 
and  a  little  knowledge;  the  Divine  Being 
is  almighty  and  omniscient.  In  short,  by 
adding  infinity  to  an^  kind  of  perfection  we 
enjoy,  and  by  joining  all  these  different 
kinds  of  perfection  in  one  being,  we  form 
our  idea  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  Nature. 

Though  every  one  who  thinks  must  have 
made  this  observation,  I  shall  produce  Ms. 
Locke's  authority  to  the  same  purpoae,  out 
of  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding. 
•  If  we  examine  the  idea  we  have  of  the 
incomprehensible  Supreme  Being,  we  shall 
find  that  we  come  by  it  the  same  way;  and 
that  the  complex  ideas  we  have  both  of 
God  and  separate  spirits,  are  made  up  of 
the  simple  ideas  we  receive  from  reflection: 
V.  g.  having,  from  what  we  experience  in 
ourselves,  got  the  ideas  of  existence  and 
duration,  of  knowledge  and  power  of  plea- 
sure and  happiness,  and  of  several  other 
quidities  and  powers,  which  it  is  better  to 
have  than  to  De  without:  when  we  would 
frame  an  idea  the  most  suitable  we  can 


to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  enlarge  every 
one  of  these  with  our  own  idea  of  infinitf : 
and  so  putting  them  together,  make  our 
complex  idea  of  God.' 

It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be 
many  kinds  of  spiritual  p>erfection,  besides 
those  which  are  lodged  in  a  fautnan  soul: 
but  it  is  Impossible  that  we  should  have  the 
ideas  of  any  kinds  of  perfection,  except 
those  of  which  we  have  some  small  rays 
and  short  imperfect  strokes  in  ourselves. 
It  would  therefore  be  very  high  presamjK 
tion  to  determine  whether  the  Supreme 
Being  has  not  many  more  attributes  than 
those  which  enter  into  our  conceptioni  of 
him.  This  is  certain,  that  if  there  be  any 
kind  of  spiritual  perfection  which  is  not 
marked  out  in  a  human  soul,  it  belongs  in 
its  fulness  to  the  divine  nature. 

Several  eminent  philosophers  have  im- 
agined that  the  soul,  in  her  separata  states 
may  have  new  faculties  springingupinher, 
which  she  is  not  capable  of  exerting  daring 
her  present  union  with  the  body;  and  whe- 
ther these  faculties  may  not  correspond 
with  other  attributes  in  tne  divine  natur^ 
and  open  to  ns  hereafter  new  matter  of 
wonder  and  adoration,  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  This,  as  I  have  said  before,  we 
ought  to  acquiesce  in,  that  the  Sovereip 
Being,  the  ^at  author  of  nature,  has  m 
him  all  possible  perfection,  as  well  in  kind 
as  in  degree :  to  speak  according  to  oor  me- 
thods of  conceiving,  I  shall  only  add  onder 
this  head,  that  when  we  have  raised  au 
notion  of  this  Infinite  Being  as  high  as  it  is 
possible  for  thie  mind  of  man  to  go,  it  will 
fall  infinitely  diort  of  what  he  rrally  i». 
•There  is  no  end  of  his  greatness.'  The 
most  exalted  creature  he  nas  made  is  only 
capable  of  adoring  it,  none  but  himself  cat 
comprehend  it 

The  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach  isveiy 
just  and  subKme  in  this  light  'By  hi* 
word  all  things  conast  We  may  speak 
much,  and  yet  come  short:  wherefore  in 
some  he  is  alL  How  shall  we  be  able  to 
magnify  him?  fw  he  is  great  above  sllhi* 
works.  The  Lord  is  terrible  and  verjr 
great;  and  marvellous  in  his  pirwer.  When 
you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  «s 
you  can;  for  even  yet  will  he  far  exceed. 
And  when  you  exalt  him,  put  forth  ill 
your  strength,  and  be  not  weary;  for  ym 
can  never  go  fer  enough.  WTio  hath  seen 
him,  that  he  might  tell  us?  and  who  cm 
magnify  him  as  he  is?  There  are  yet  hid 
greater  things  than  these  be,  for  we  hate 
seen  but  a  few  of  his  works.' 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  Suprene 
Being  by  the  light  of  reason  and  philoso- 
phy. It  we  would  see  him  in  all  the  woo- 
ders  of  his  mercy,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  revelation,  which  represents  him  tow 
not  only  as  infinitely  great  and  j^*"*"*'? 
as  infinitely  good  andjust  in  his  dispau** 
tions  towards  man.  But  as  this  is  lie  th<«T 
which  falls  under  every  one's  conadewnoni 
thou^  indeed  it  can  never  be  Aifficientlf 
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conridcred,  I  shall  here  only  take  notice  of 
that  habitual  worship  and  veneration  which 
we  ought  to  pay  to  this  Almighty  Being. 
W?(Should  often  refresh  our  minds  with  the 
thought  of  him,  aiid  annihilate  ourselves 
before  him,  in  the  contemplation  of  our 
own  worthlessness,  and  of  his  transcendent 
excellency  and  perfection.  This  would 
imprint  in  our  minds  such  a  constant  and 
uninterrupted  awe  and  veneration  as  that 
which  I  am  here  recommending,  and  which 
is  in  reality  a  kind  of  incessant  prayer,  and 
reasonable  humiliation  of  the  soul  before 
bitn  who  made  it. 

_  This  would  effectually  kill  in  us  all  the 
little-seeds  of  pride,  vanity,  and  self-con- 
ceit, whiclvare  apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  minds 
of  such  whose  thoughts  turn  more  on  those 
comparative  advantages  which  they  enjoy 
over  some  of  their  felloW-creatures,  than 
on  that  infinite  distance  which  is  placed 
between  them  and  the  supl-eme  model  of 
all  perfection.  ■  It  would  likewise  quicken 
our  desires  and  endeavours  of  uniting  our^ 
selves  to  him  by  all  the  acts  of  religion  and 
virtue. 

Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  would,  in  a  particular  manner, 
vanish  from  among  us  that  prevailing  im- 
piety of  using  his  name  on  the  most  trivial 
occasions. 

I  find  the  following  passage  in  an  excel- 
lent sermon,  preached  at  the  funeral  of  a 
gentleman*  who  was  an  honour  to  his  coun- 
try, and  a  more  diligent  as  well  as  success- 
ful inquirer  into  the  works  of  nature  than 
any  other  our  nation  has  ever  produced. 
•  He  had  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the 
great  God  of  heaven  and  eirth  that  I  have 
ever  observed  in  any  person.  The  very  name 
of  God  was  never  mentioned  by  him  with- 
out a  pause  and  a  visible  stop  in  his  dis- 
course; in  which  one,  that  knew  him  most 
particularly  above  twenty  years,  has  told 
tae  that  he  was  so  exact,  that  he  does  not 
remember  to  have  observed  him  once  to 
fail  in  it.' 

Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which 
was  paid  by  the  Jews  to  a  name  so  great, 
■wonderful,  and  holy.  They  would  not  let  it 
enter  even  into  their  religious  discourses. 
What  can  we  then  think  of  those  who  make 
use  of  so  tremendous  a  name  in  the  ordinary 
expressions  of  their  anger,  mirth,  and  most 
impertinent  passions?  of  those  who  admit  it 
into  the  most  familiar  questions  and  asser- 
tions, ludicrous  phrases,  and  works  of  hu- 
mour? not  to  mention  those  who  violate  it 
by  solemn  perjuries!  It  would»be  an  affront 
to  reason  to  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  hor- 
ror and  profaneness  of  such  a  practice. 
The  very  mention  of  it  exposes  it  suffi- 
cientiy  to  those  in  whom  the  light  of  na- 
ture, not  to  say  religion,  is  not  utteriy  ex- 
tinguished. O. 
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-Panyor  vice  coiii,  acutam 


*  See  Uibop  Burnet'i  Sennon,  preacbed  tt  tbe  Aiiwnl 
«f  tbe  boBoimlil*  Kobeti  Boyle. 


Reddere  qua  Arnim  raid,  exson  ipn  ipcaadl. 

Bar.  Jra  PiM.  ver.  3M. 
I  play  tbe  whetdone:  uaelen  and  unfit 
To  cut  myKlf,  I  ebarpen  otben  wiL— Cruet. 

It  is  a  very  honest  action  to  be  studious 
to  produce  other  men's  merit;  and  I  make 
no  scruple  of  saying,  I  have  as  much  of 
this  temper  as  any  man  in  the  world.  It 
would  not  be  a  thing  to  be  bragged  of,  but 
that  is  what  any  man  may  be  master  of, 
who  will  take  pains  enough  for  it  ,  Much 
observation  of  the  unworthiness  in  being 
pained  at  the  excellence  of  another  wiU 
bring  you  to  a  scorn  of  yourself  for  that  un- 
willingness; and  when  you  have  got  so  far, 
you  Will  find  it  a  greater  pleasure  than  you 
ever  before  knew  to  be  zealous  in  promot- 
ing the  fame  and  welfare  of  the  praise- 
worthy. I  do  not  speak  this  as  pretending 
to  be  a  mortified  self-denying  man,  but  as 
one  who  had  turned  his  ambition  into  a 
right  channel.  I  claim  to  my  self  the  merit 
of  having  extorted  excellent  productions 
from  a  person  of  the  greatest  abilities,  who 
would  not  have  let  them  appeared  by  any 
other  means;t-to  have  animated  a  few 
young  gentiemen  into  worthy  pursuits,  who 
will  be  a  glory  to  our  age;  and  at  all  times, 
and  by  all  possible  means  in  niy  power,  un- 
dermined the  interest  of  ignorance,  vice, 
and  folly,  and  attempted  to  substitute  in 
their  stead,  learning,  piety,  and  mod  sense. 
It  is  from  this  honest  heart  that  I  find  my- 
self honoured  as  a  gentleman-usher  to  the 
arts  and  sciences.— -Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr. 
Pope  have,  it  seems,  this  idea  of  me.  The 
former  has  writ  me  an  excellent  paper  of 
verses,  in  pnuse,  forsooth,  of  myself;  and 
the  other  enclosed  for  my  perusal  an  ad- 
mirable poem,±  which  I  hope  will  shortly 
see  the  light  In  the  mean  time  I  cannot 
suppress  any  thought  of  his,  but  insert  this 
sentiment  about  the  dying  words  of  Adrian. 
I  will  not  determine  in  the  case  he  men- 
tions; but  have  thus  much  to  say  in  favour 
ofhisargument,  thatmany  of  his  own  works 
which  I  have  seen,  convince  me  that  very 

Sretty  and  very  sublime  sentiments  mar 
B  lodged  in  the  same  bosom  without  dimi  ■ 
nation  of  its  greatness, 

♦  Mr.  Spectatob,— I  was  the  other  day 
in  company  with  five  or  ^x  men  of  some 
learning:  where,  chancing  to  mention  the 
famous  verses  which  the"  emperor  Adrian 
spoke  on  his  death-bed,  they  were  all 
agreed  that  it  was  a  jriece  of  gayety  un- 
worthy that  prince  in  those  circumstances. 
I  could  not  but  dissent  from  this  opinion. 
Methinks  it  was  by  no  means  a  gay  but  a 
very  serious  soliloquy  to  his  soul  at  the 
point  of  his  departure:  in  which  sense  I 
naturally  took  thesi  verses  at  my  first  read, 
ing  them,  when  I  was  very  young,  and  be 
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fore  I  knew  what  intetpretation  the  world 
generally  put  upon  them. 

**  Anlmala  vnipila,  blandattt, 
Hofpe«  eomeiqiw  corporU, 
QuB  nunc  altibia  in  loc«T 
Pallidula.  rifiida.  nuitula. 
Nee  (ut  BOles]  dabin  Jocoar* 

♦'Alas,  my  soul!  thou  pleasing  rompa- 
nion  of  this  body,  thou  fleeting  thing  that 
art  now  deserting  it,  whither  art  thou  fly- 
ing? to  what  unknown  region*  Thou  art 
all  trembling,  fearful,  and  pensive.  Now 
what  is  become  of  thy  former  wit  and 
humour?  Thou  shalt  jest  and  be  gay  no 
more." 

'I  confess  I  cannot  apprehend  where 
lies  the  trifling  in  all  this;  it  is  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  reflection  imaginable 
to  a  dying  man:  and,  if  we  consider  the 
emperor  was  a  heathen,  that  doubt  con- 
cerning the  future  state  of  his  soul  will 
aeem  so  far  from  being  the  effect  of  want 
ci  thought,  that'  it  was  scarce  reasonable 
he  should  think  otherwise:  not  to  meption 
that  there  is  a  plain  confession  included  of 
his  belief  in  its  immortality.  The  diminu- 
tive epithets  of  vagula,  Nandula,  and  the 
rest,  appear  not  to  rae  as  expressions  of 
levity, .  but  rather  of  endearment  and  con- 
cern; such  as  we  find  in  Catulhis,  and  the 
authors  of  Hendecasyllabi  after  him,  where 
they  are  used  to  express  the  utmost  love 
and  tenderness  for  their  mistinesses.  If  you 
think  me  right  in  my  notion  of  the  last 
words  of  Adrian,  be  pleased  to  insert  tliis 
in  the  Spectator;  if  not,  suppress  it. 

'  1  am,  8«C 

•  To  the  tufifuMed  Author  of  the  Sfuctator. 

*  In  court*  ticentioaa,  and  a  ahaBWlMa  itage. 
How  tone  the  war  than  wit  with  vtrtne  wagaf 
EncbantM  Iqr  thia  proalitoted  Oiir,  , 
Our  yottih  run  headlonf  in  the  fhtal  anare; 

In  height  of  rapture  claap  nnlieeded  pain*, 
And  auok  pollution  through  their  tingiing  vein*. 

'  Tby  •poUem  thouf  hta  analiock'd  the  prieft  niaj  hear, 
And  tin  pure  veatal  in  tier  boanm  wear. 
To  oonsoDua  t>lualiea  and  diminish'd  pride, 
ThypKm  betrays  what  treach*roui  love  would  liide : 
Nor  harsh  thy  precepta,  but  infui'd  by  Health. 
Pleaae  wliilo  they  cure,  and  cheat  us  into  iMaltli. 

'Thy  works  in  Ohloe's  toilet  gain  a  part. 
And  with  bis  tailorshare  the  fopling's  lieart: 
Laafa'd  in  thy  aatire,  ttie  penurious  cit 
Laoglis  at  liinwelf,  and  finds  no  hsrm  in  wit : 
From  felon  gameaters  tlie  raw  'aquits  is  ft«e. 
And  Britain  owea  her  rescu'd  oaks  to  thee.* 
His  miss  the  froHc  Tisconntf  dreads  to  toaat. 
Or  ilia  third  cure  the  shallow  templar  bolat ; 
And  tits  rash  fool,  who  aeom'd  the  beaten  road. 
Dare*  quake  at  Uuinder,  aitd  conftas  hia  God. 

*  IIm  brainleas  stripling,  who,  eipell'd  to  town, 
Damn'd  tlie  atiffGoUe^i  and  pedantic  clown, 
Aw'd  by  thy  name  is  dumb,  and  thrice  a  week 
Bpella  uncouth  Latin,  and  pratend*  to  Greek. 
A  aannt'ring  tribe  I  «uch,  bora  to  wide  estates. 
With  "  T«a"  and  "  no"  in  senate*  hold  deliat** ; 
At  length  despia'd,  each  to  his  field  retires. 
First  with  the  dngs,  and  king  amidst  the  'aqoiies  i 
From  pert  to  Uopid  (inks  supinely  down. 

In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown. 


•  MrTickell  here  allndeatoBteel'a  papers  (gainst  the 
aharpera,  *c  in  the  Tatler,  and  particularly  to  a  letter 
in  Tat.  No.  73,  aigned  WHl  Tnistr,  and  Vittttn  by  Ifr. 
Mm  Haghe*. 

t  TlMoaat  BoUafteoke. 


'  Such  read«i«  aeom'd.  tlMQ  wtnglt  thy  dariagltftl 
Above  ilie  stars,  and  Iread'st  the  fields  orUgbli 
Fame,  heaven,  and  hell,  are  thy  exalted  tbraw. 
And  visions  such  as  Jove  himself  might  dmai; 
Man  aunk  to  slav'ry.  though  to  glory  bora, 
Heaven's  pride  when  upright,  anTdeprav'd  UfBOI. 

*  Such  Mnu  alone  could  British  Virgil  lead,! 
And  ihoa  alone  deserve  team  such  a  fHead; 
A  debt  ao  borrow'd  is  illustrious  fkme, 

And  tame  when  shar'd  with  Urn  is  double  Ikaa 
no  flnsh'd  withsweets,  by  beauty'* qneea  btslosp'4 
With  more  than  morul  ebanna  .Snaasglow'd: 
Such  gen'rous  strifes  Eugene  and  Matlhio'  liy. 
And  as  in  glory  ao  in  ft'iendship  vie. , 

*  Permit  ttiese  lines  by  thee  to  live — nor  bisne 
A  muse  that  pants  and  languishes  fur  ftme ; 
That  (etn  to  sink  when  humbled  themes  she  ilan 
Lost  in  the  mass  of  mean  fimotten  things. 
Beeejyd  by  thee,  I  propli^yiny  rhyines 

The  praise  of  virgins  in  sueeeeding  times; 
Mii'd  with  thy  works,  their  life  no  bounds  shall Mh 
But  stand  protected  aa  inqiir'd  by  thn. 

'  So  some  weak  shoot,  which  else  would  poeilyfiit, 
Jove's  tree  adopt*  and  lifta  Mm  to  the  sine*; 
Through  the  new  pupil  fiiat'riiig  Jliieea  fiow. 
Thrust  forth  the  gems,  and  give  the  (lowen  to  Hew; 
Aloft,  immortal  reigns  the  plant  unknown, 
With  borrow'd  life,  and  vigour  not  Ua  own.' 

'  To  the  SfiectQtor  Central. 
'  Mr.  John  Sly  humbly  ghoweth:^ 
'  That  upon  reading  toe  deputation  givtB 
to  the  said  Mr.  John  Sly,  all  persons  piss- 
ing by  his  observatory  behaved  themselTM 
with  the  same  decorum  as  if  your  honcar 
yourself  had  been  present 

•That  your  said  oflicer  is  preparing,  «e- 
cordingto  your  honour's  secret  instructioo* 
hats  for  tne  several  kinds  of  heads  that 
make  figures  hi  the  realms  of  Great  Britua, 
with  cocks  significant  of  their  powers  un 
faculties. 

*  That  your  sud  oflicer  has  taken  dt>e  no- 
tice of  your  instructions  and  admonitknt 
concerning  the  internals  of  the  head  from 
the  outward  form  of  the  same.  Hisb^ 
for  men  of  the  faculties  of  law  and  physe 
do  but  just  turn  up,  to  give  a  little  life  to 
their  sagacity;  hisTnilitary  hats  glare  fiill 
In  the  face;  and  he  has  prepared  a  fiuaiSar 
easy  cock  for  all  good  companicms  between 
the'  above-mentioned  extremes.  For  tto 
end  he  has  consulted  the  most  learned  cf 
his  acquaintance  for  the  true  form  and  & 
mensions  of  the  lefUdum  ca/iui,  and  made 
a  hat  fit  for  it. 

•Your  said  officer  does  farther  repre- 
sent, that  the  young  divines  about  town  are 
many  of  them  got  into  the  cock  nulitaiy 
and  desires  your  instructions  therein. 

*  That  the  tovm  has  been  for  several  dsfi 
very  w.ell  behaved,  and  fiarther  yonr  sud 
cS&ixr  saith  not.'  T. 


No.  533.]     Tuesday,  JVovember  11, 1711 

Imroo  duas  dabo,  iirauit  ille,  nna  ai  pai«m  aM : 
Et  si  duamm  panttebit  addentur  das.— HaX. 

Nay,  aaya  be,  if  one  is  too  little,  I  win  give  yoo  l«*i 
And  if  two  will  not  aati*<y  yon,  I  wlU  add  two  ■■* 

♦  To  the  Sfreitator. 
'  Sir, — You  have  often  gjven  us  veiy  ex  ■ 
cellent  ilist^xirses  ag^nst  that  nniM^MM 
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costom  of  parents  in  fordng  their  children 
to  marry  contrary  to  their  inclinations.  My 
own  case,  without  farther  preface,  I  will 
lay  before  you,  and  leave  you  to  judge  of  it 
My  father  and  mother,  both  being  in  de- 
clining years,   would  fain  see  me,   their 
eldest  son,  as  they  call  it,  settled.    I  am  as 
much  for  that  as  they  can  be;  but  I  mast 
be  settled,  it  seems,  not  according  to  my 
own,  but  their  liking.    Upon  this  account  I 
am  teased  every  day,  because  I  have  not 
yet  fallen  into  love,  in  spite  of  nature,  with 
one  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman's  daugh- 
ters; for  out  of  their  ammdant  generosity, 
they  give  me  the  choice  of  four.    "Jade," 
b^;ms  my  father.     "  Mrs.  Catharine  is  a 
fine  woman. " — "  Yes,  sir,  but  she  is  rather 
too  dd." — "  She  will  make  the  more  dis- 
creet manager,  boy."    Then  my  mother 
plays  her  part  "  Is  not  Mrs.  Betty  exceed- 
ing feir?"— «'  Yes,  madam,  but  she  is  of  no 
conversation;  she  has  no  fire,  no  agreeable 
vivacity;  she  neither  speaks  nor  looks  with 
spirit" — "True,  son,  but  for  those  very 
reasons  she  will  be  an  easy,  soft,  obliging, 
tractable  creature. " — "  After  all,"  cries  an 
old  atmt,  (who  belongs  to  the  class  of  those 
trho  read  plays  with  spectacles  on,)  "  what 
think  you,  nephew,  at  proper  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy?"—"What  do  I  think?  why,  I  think 
she  cannot  be  above  six  foot  two  inches 
h^h." — "Well,  well,  you  may  banter  as 
long  as  you  please,  but  height  of  stature 
is  commanding  and  majestic."— "Come, 
come,"  says  a  cousin  of  mine  in  the  family, 
••I  will  fit  him;  Fidelia  is  yet  behind- 
pretty  Miss  Fiddy  must  please  you." — 
■•'  Oh !  your  very  humble  servant,  dear  coz, 
she  is  as  much  too  young  as  her  eldest  sis- 
ter is  too  old." — "  Is  it  so,  indeed,"  quoth 
she,  "good  Mr.  Pert?    You  that  are  but 
turned  of  twenty-two,  and  Miss  Fiddy  in 
lialf  a  year's  time  will  be  in  her  teens, 
and  she  is  capable  of  learning  any  thing. 
Then  she  will  be  so  observant;  die  wjll 
cry  perbapw  now  and  then,  but  never  be 
angry."    Thus  they  will  think  for  me  in 
this  matter,  wherein  I  am  more  particu- 
larly concerned  than  any  body  else.    If  I 
name  any  woman  in  the  world,  one  of  these 
daughters  has  certaiidy  the  same  qualities. 
Yoa  see  by  these  feW  lunts,  Mr.  Spectator, 
-what  a  comfortable  life  I  lead.    To  be  stiU 
more  open  and  free  ^b  you,  I  have  been 
passionately  fond  of  a  young  lady  (whom 
^ve  me  leave  to  call  Miranda)  now  for 
these  three  years,    I  have  often  urged  the 
matter  home  to  my  parents  with  all  the 
submisaon  of  a  son,  but  the  impatience  of 
a  lover.    Pray,  sir,  think  of  three  years: 
Trhat  inexpressible  scenes  of  inquietude, 
'What  variety  of  misery  must  I  have  gone 
through  in  tnree  whole  years!    Miranda's 
fortune  is  equal  to  those  1  have  mentioned; 
bat  her  relations  are  not  intimates  with 
mine!    Ah!   there's  the  rub!     Miranda's 
person,  wit,  and  humour,  are  what  the 
nicest  fiuicy  could  imagine;  and,  though 
'we  know  roa  to  be  so  eiieeant  a  judge  of 
Vou  n.  39^^ 


beauty,  yet  there  is  none  among  all  your 
various  characters  of  fine  women  prefer- 
able to  Mir^ida.  In  a  word,  slie  is  never 
gniilty  of  dcnng  any  thing  but  one  amiss,  (if 
she  can  be  thought  to  do  amiss  by  me)  in 
being  as  blind  to  my  faults,  as  she  is  to  her 
own  perfections.  I  am,  sir,  your  very 
humljle,  obedient  sei-vant, 

•  DUSTEkERASTUS.' 

'  Mr.  Spectator,— When _you  spent  so 
much  time  as  you  did  lately  in  censuring 
the  ambitious  young  gentlemen  who  ride 
in  triumph  thmigh  town  and  country  ob 
coach-boxes,  I  wish  you  had  employed 
those  moments  in  consideration  of  what 
passes  sometimes  within-^de  of  those  vehi* 
cles.  I  am  sure  I  suffered  sufiicientiy  by 
the  insolence  and  ill-breeding  of  some  per- 
sons who  travelled  lately  with  me  in  the 
stage-coach  out  of  Essex  to  London.  I  am 
sure,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  have  to 
say,  you  will  think  there  are  persons  under 
the  character  of  gentiemen,  that  are  fit  to 
be  no  where  else  but  on  the  coach-box. 
Sir,  I  {An  a  young  woman  of  a  sober  and 
rsUgioas  education,  and  have  preserved 
that  character;  but  on  Monday  was  fort- 
night, it  va?  my  misfortune  to  come  to 
London.  I  was  no  sooner  clapped  into  the 
coach,  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  two  per- 
sons in  the  habit  ofgentiemen  attacked  me 
with  such  indecent  discourse  as  I  cannot 
repeat  to  you,  so  you  jnay  conclude  not  fit 
for  me  to  hear.  1  had  no  relief  but  the 
hopes  of  a  speedy  end  of  my  short  journey. 
Sir,  form  to  yourself  what  a  persecutioo 
this  must  needs  be  to  a  virtuous  and  chaste 
mind;  and,  in  order  to  your  proper  hand- 
ling such  a  subject,  fancy  your  wife  or 
diaughter,  if  you  had  any,  m  such  circum- 
stances, and  what  treatment  you  would 
then  think  due  to  such  dragoons.  One  of 
them  was  called  a  captain,  and  entertained 
us  with  nothing  but  filthy  stupid  questions, 
or  lewd  songs,  all  the  way.  Ready  to  burst 
with  shame  and  indignatum,  I  repined  that 
nature  had  not  allowed  us  as  easily  to  shut 
our  ears  as  our  eyes.  But  was  not  this  a 
kind  of  rape?  Why  should  there  be  ac- 
cessaries in  ravishment  any  more  than 
murder?  Why  should  not  every  contri- 
butor to  the  abuse  of  chastity  suffer  death? 
I  am  sure  these  shamelns  hell-hounds  de- 
served it  highly.  Can  you  exert  yourself 
better  than  on  such  an  occasion?  If  you  do 
not  do  it  effectually,  I  will  read  no  more  of 
your  papers.  Has  every  impertinent  fel- 
low a  privilege  to  torment  me,  who  pay 
my  coach-liire  as  well  as  he?  Sir,  pray 
consider  us  in  this  respect  as  the  weakest 
sex,  who  have  nothing  to  defend  ourselves; 
and  I  think  it  is  as  gentleman-like  to  chal- 
lenge a  woman  to  fight  as  to  talk  obscenely 
in  her  company,  specially  when  she  has 
not  power  to  stir.  Pray  let  me  tell  you  a 
story  which  you  can  make  fit  for  puUic 
view.  I  knew  a  gentleman  who,  having  a 
very  good  opimoa  ct  the  gentlemen  of  toe 
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annjr,  invited  ten  or  twelve  of  them  to  sup 
■with  him;  and  at  the  same  time  invited 
two  or  three  friends  who  wtrc  very  severe 
against  the  manners  and  mcrals  of  gentle- 
men of  that  profession.  It  happened  one 
of  them  brought  two  captains  of  his  regi- 
ment newly  come  into  the  army,  who  at 
the  first  onset  engaged  the  company  with 
very  lewd  healths  and  suitable  discourse. 
You  may  easily  imagine  the  confusion  of 
the  entertainer,  who  finding  some  of  his 
friends  very  uneasy,  desired  to  tell  them 
the  story  of  a  great  man,  one  Mr.  Locke, 
(whom  I  find  you  frequently  mention)  that 
being  invited  to  dine  with  the  then  lords 
Halifax,  Anglesey,  and  Shaftesbury,  im- 
mediately after  dinner,  instead  of  conver- 
sation, the  cards  were  called  for,  where 
the  bad  or  good  success  produced  the  usual 
passions  of  gaming.  Mr.  Locke,  retiring 
to  a  window,  and  writing,  my  lord  Angle- 
sey desired  to  know  what  he  was  writing: 
"Why,  my  lords,"  answered  he,  "I  could 
not  sleep  last  night  for  the  pleasure  and 
improvement  I  expected  from  the  conver- 
sation of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age." 
This  so  sensibly  stung  them,  that  they 
gladly  compounded  to  throw  their  cards  in 
«ie  fire,  if  he  would  his  paper,  and  so  a  con- 
versation ensued  fit.for  sucn  persons.  This 
story  pressed  so  hard  upon  the  young  cap- 
tmns,  together  with  the  concurrence  of  their 
superior  officers,  that  the  young  fellows  left 
the  company  in  confusion.  Sir,  I  know  you 
hate  long  thmgs;  but  if  you  like  it  you  may 
contract  it,  or  how  you  will;  but  I  think  it 
has  a  moral  in  it. 

'But,  sir,  I  am  told  you  are  a  fomous 
mechanic  as  well  as  a  looker-on,  and  there- 
fore humbly  propose  you  would  invent 
some  padlock,  witn  full  power  under  your 
hand  and  seal,  for  all  modest  persons, 
either  men  or  women,  to  clap  upon  the 
mouths  of  all  such  impertinent  impiudent 
fellows:  and  I  wish  you  would  publish  a 
proclamation,  that  no  modest  person  who 
has  value  for  her  countenance,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  be  put  out  of  it,  presume 
to  travel  after  such  a  day  without  one  of 
them  in  their  pockets.  I  fancy  a  smart 
Spectator  upon  this  subject  would  serve  for 
such  a  padlock;  and  that  public  notice 
may  be  given  in  your  paper  where  they 
may  be  nad,  with  directions,  price  two 
pence;  and  that  part  of  the  directions  nriay 
De,  when  any  person  presumes  to  be  guilty 
of  the  above-mentioned  crime,  the  party- 
aggrieved  may  produce  it  to  his  face,  with 
a  request  to  read  it  to  the  company.  He 
must  be  very  much  hardened  that  could 
outface  that  rebuke;  and  his  farther  pu- 
nishment I  leave  you  to  prescribe.  Your 
humble  servant,  ^ 

T.  'PENANCE  CRUEL.' 
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Much  BcnEe  with  an  exalted  Ibrtune  Joined. 

Mr.  Spectator, — lamayoungwomaa 
rf  nineteen,  the  only  daughter  of  ven 
wealthy  parents,  and  have  my  whole  life 
been  used  with  a  tenderness  which  did  tnf 
no  great  service  in  my  education.    I  hare 
}>erhap>s  an  uncommon  desire  for  knowledge 
of  what  is  suitable  to  my  sex  and  qualitv; 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  whole 
dispute  ab«it  me  has  been,  whether  such 
a  thing  was  proper  for  the  child  w  do,  or 
not?  or  whether  such  or  such  a  food  was 
the  more  wholesome  for  the  young  lady  to 
eat.>  This  was  ill  for  my  shape,  that  formr 
complexion,  and  the  other  for  my  eyes.   I 
am  not  extrav^ant  when  I  tell  you,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  trod  upcM  the  veij 
earth  ever  since  I  was  ten  years  old.   A 
coach  or  chmr  I  am  obliged  to  for  all  mjr 
motions  from  one  place  to  another  ever 
since  I  can  remember.    All  who  had  to  do 
to  instruct  me,  have  evq-  been  bringiiig 
stories  of  the  notable  things  I  have  said, 
and  the  womanly  manner  «  ray  behavu^ 
mysdf  upon  such  and  such  an  occasiai. 
This  has  been  my  state  until  I  came  to- 
wards years  of  womanhood:  and  ever  ance 
I  grew  towards  the  age  of  fifteen  1  have 
been  abused  after  another  manner.    Nw. 
forsooth,  I  am  so  killing,  no  one  can  s^j 
speak  to  me.     Our  house  is  frequented  by 
men  of  sense,  and  I  love  to  ask  questjoo 
when  I  fall  into  such  conversation;  butl 
am  cut  short  with  something  or  other  abort 
my  bright  eyes.     There  is,  sir,  a  languw 
particular  for  talking  to  women  'i;^ 
none  but  those  of  the  very  first  good-breed- 
ing (who  are  very  few,  and  who  seldm 
come  into  my  way)  can  speak  to  us  without 
regard  to  our  sex.     Among  the  generally 
of  those  they  call  gentlemen,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  speak  upon  any  subject  what- 
soever, without  provoking  somebody  to  say, 
"Oh!  to  be  sure,  fine  Mrs.  Such-a-oK 
must  be  very  particularly  acquainted  with 
all  that;  all  the  world  would  contnbuteto 
her  entertainnnent  and  information.    Th"?" 
sir,  I  am  so  handsome,  that  I  murder  all 
who  approach  me;  so  wise,  that  I  want  no 
new  notices;  and  so  well-bred,  that  I  aa 
treated  by  all  that  know  me  like  a  f°^™ 
no  one  will  answer  as  if  I  were  their  mend 
or  companion.      Pray,  sir,  be  plwsed  to 
take  the  psut  of  us  beauties  and  fortuw 
into  your  consideration,  and  do  not  let  us 
be  thus  flattered  out  of  our  senses.    I  m« 
got  a  huzzy  ot  a  maid  who  is  most  crafiiy 
given  to  this  ill  quality.    I  was  at  first  *- 
verted  with  a  certain  absurdity  the  aw- 
ture  was  guilty  of  in  every  thing  she  saii 
She  is  a  country  girl;  and  in  the  dialecta 
the  shire  she  was  bom  in,  would  teU  me 
that  every  body  reckoned  her  lady  had  tne 
purest  red  and  white  in  the  world:  then 
she  would  tell  me  I  was  the  most  like  one 
Sisly  Dobson  in  their  town,  who  m^e  ae 
miUer  make  away  mUx  hinud^  m  **" 
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afterwards  in  the  eom-field  where  they 
used  to  meet  Witli  all  this,  this  cunning 
huzzy  can  lay  letters  in  my  way,  and  put  a 
billet  in  my  gloves,  and  then  stand  in  it  she 
blows  nothing  of  it  I  do  not  know,  from 
my  birth  to  this  day,  that  I  have  been  ever 
treated  by  any  one  as  I  ou^t;  and  if  it  Were 
not  for  a  few  books,  which  I  delight  in,  I 
should  be  at  this  hour  a  novice  to  all  com- 
mon sense.  Would  it  not  be  worth  your 
■while  to  lay  down  rules  for  behaviour  in 
this  case,  and  tell  people,  that  we  fair  ones 
expect  honest  plain  answers  as  well  as 
other  people?  Why  must  I,  good  sir,  be- 
cause I  have  a  gcxxi  tun  a  fine  complexion, 
and  am  in  the  Uoom  of  my  years,  oe  mis- 
led in  all  my  actions;  and  have  the  notions 
of  good  and  ill  confounded  in  my  mind,  for 
no  other  offence,  but  because  I  have  the 
advantages  of  beauty  and  fortune?  Indeed, 
nr,  what  with  the  ally  hom^e  which  is 
paid  to  us  by  the  sort  of  people  I  have 
above  spoken  of,  and  the  utter  negligence 
which  others  have  for  us,  the  conversation 
4^  us  young  women  of  condition  is  no  other 
than  what  must  expose  us  to  ignorance  and 
vanity,  if  not  vice.  AU  this  is  numbly  sub- 
mitted to  your  spectatorial  wisdon,  by  sir, 
your  humble  servant, 

•SHARLOT  WEALTHY.' 

•  Will's  Coffee-house. 
•Mr.  Spectator, — ^Pray,  ar,  it  will 
•erve  to  fill  up  a  paper  if  you  put  in  this; 
which  is  only  to  ask,  whether  that  copy  of 
verses  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  Is^an,  in 
one  of  your  speculations,  is  not  written  by 
Mr.  Pope?  Tnen  you  get  aa  another  line, 
by  putting  in,  with  proper  distances,  as  at 
the  end  of  a  letter,  lam,  nr,  your  humble 
servant, 

•ABRAHAM  DAPPER  WIT.' 

•Mr.  Dapperwit, — ^I  am  glad  to  get 
another  line  forward,  by  saying  that  excel- 
lent piece  is  Mr.  Pope's;  and  so,  with 
proper  distances,  I  am,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, THE  SPECTATOR.' 

•Mr.  Spectator, — I  was  a  wealthy 
grocer  in  the  city,  and  as  fortunate  as  dili- 
gent; but  I  was  a  angle  man,  and  you  know 
there  are  women.  One  in  particular  came 
to  my  dtop,  who  I  wished  might,  but  was 
afiraad  never  would,  make  a  g^rocer's  wife. 
I  thought,  however,  to  take  an  effectual 
-way  of  courting,  and  sold  her  at  less  price 
than  I  bought,  that  I  might  buy  at  less  price 
than  I  sold.  She,  you  may  be  sure,  often 
came  and  helped  me  to  many  customers  at 
the  same  rate,  fancying  I  was  obliged  to 
her.  You  must  needs  think  this  was  a  good 
living  trade,  and  my  riches  must  be  vastiy 
improved.  In  fine,  I  was  nigh  being  de- 
clared bankrupt,  when  I  declared  myself 
her  lover,  and  she,  herself  married.  I  was 
just  in  a  condition  to  support  myself,  and 
am  now  in  hopes  of  growing  rich  by  losing 

myciutomen.  Yours,  

•JEREMY  COMnr.' 


«  Mr.  Spectator,— I  am  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  idol  you  was  once  pleased  to 
mention,  and  bar-keeper  of  a  coffee-house. 
I  believe  it  is  needless  to  tell  you  the  oppor- 
tunities I  must  give,  and  the  importunities 
I  suffer.  But  there  is  one  gentleman  who 
beaeges  me  as  close  as  the  French  did 
Bouchain.  His  gravity  makes  him  work 
cautious,  and  his  regular  approaches  denote 
a  good  engineer.  You  need  not  doubt  of  his 
oratory,  as  he  is  a  lawyer;  and  espiecially 
since  he  has  had  so  little  use  of  it  at  West- 
minster, he  may  spare  the  more  for  me. 

•  What  then  can  weak  women  do?  I  am 
willing  to  surrender,  but  he  would  have  it 
at  discretion,  and  I  with  discretion.  In  the 
mean  time,  whilst  we  parley,  our  several 
interests  are  neglected.  As  his  aege  grows 
stronger,  my  tea  grows  weaker;  and  while 
he  pleads  at  my  bar,  none  come  to  him  for 
counsel  but  in  forma  fiaufieris.  Dear  Mr. 
Spectator,  advise  him  not  to  insist  upon 
hard  articles,  nor  by  his  irregular  deares 
contradict  the  well  meaning  lines  of  his 
countenance.  If  we  were  agreed,  we  might 
settle  to  something,  as  soon  as  we  could 
determine  where  we  should  get  most  by 
the  law— at  the  coffee-house,  or  at  West- 
minster.   Your  humble  servant, 

•LUCINDA  PARLEY.' 

A  Minute  from  Mr.  John  Sly. 
'  The  world  is  pretty  regular  for  about 
forty  rod  east  and  ten  west  of  the  observa- 
tory of  the  said  Mr.  Sly;  but  he  is  credibly 
informed,  that  when  they  are  got  beyond 
the  pass  into  the  Strand,  or  those  who  move 
city- ward  are  got  within  Temple-bar,  they 
are  just  as  they  were  before.  It  is  therefore 
humbly  proposed,  that  moving  centries 
may  be  appointed  all  the  busy  hours  of  the 
day  between  the  Exchange  and  Westmin- 
ster, and  report  what  passes  to  your  ho- 
nour, or  your  subordinate  officers,  from 
time  to  time.' 

Ordered, 
That  Mr.  ^y  name  the  said  officers,  pro- 
vided he  will  answer  for  their  principles 
and  morals.  T. 


Na  535.]    Thurtday,  JVovember  13, 1712. 


fi^jein  loogmi  rowcci.— 
Oit  ibort  nin  bope. 


ir.(M.ii.Lib.l.7. 


My  four  hundred  and  seventy-first  spe- 
culation turned  upon  the  subject  of  hope  in 
^eneraL  I  design  this  paper  as  a  specula- 
tion upon  that  vtun  and  foolish  hope  which 
is  misemployed  on  temporal  objects,  and 
produces  many  sorrows  and  calamities  in 
human  life. 

It  is  a  precept  several  times  inculcated 
by  Horace,  that  we  should  not  entertmn  a 
hope  of  any  thing  in  life,  which  lies  at  a 
great  distance  from  us.  The  shortness  and 
uncertainty  of  our  time  here  makes  such  a 
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kind  ofhope  unreasonable  and  absurd.  The 
p^ve  lies  unseen  between  us  and  the  ob- 
ject which  we  reach  after.  Where  one 
man  lives  to  enjoy  the  good  he  has  in  view, 
ten  thousand  are  cut  off  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

It  happens  likewise  unluckfly,  that  one 
hope  no  sooner  dies  in  us  but  another  rises 
up  in  its  stead.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  that 
we  shall  be  happy  and  satisfied  if  we  pos- 
sess ourselves  m  such  and  such  particular 
enjoyments;  but  either  hy  reason  of  their 
emptiness,  or  the  natural  inquietude  of  the 
mind,  we  have  no  sooner  gained  one  point, 
btt  we  extend  our  hopes  to  another.  We 
still  find  new  inviting  scenes  and  l^idscapes 
lying  behind  those  which  at  a  ^stance  ter- 
minated our  view. 

The  natural  consequences  of  such  reflec- 
tions are  these,  that  we  should  take  care 
not  to  let  our  hopes  run  out  into  too  great  a 
length;  that  we  should  sufficiently  weigh 
the  objects  of  our  hope,  whether  they  be 
such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  from 
them  what  we  propose  in  their  fruition, 
and  whether  they  are  such  as  we  are  pretty 
sure  of  attuning,  in  case  our  life  extend 
itself  so  far.  If  we  hope  ftir  things  which 
are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  us,  it  is 
poe«ble  that  we  may  be  intercepted  by 
death  in  our  progress  towards  them.  If  we 
hope  for  things  which  we  have  not  tho- 
roughly considered  the  value  of,  our  disap- 
pointment will  be  greater  than  our  pleasure 
m  the  fruition  of  them.  If  we  nope  for 
what  we  are  not  likely  to  possess,  we  act 
and  think  in  vain,  and  make  life  a  greater 
dream  and  shadow  than  it  really  is. 

Many  of  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of 
life  proceed  from  our  want  of  consideration, 
in  one  or  all  of  these  particulars.  They  are 
the  rocks  on  which  the  sanguine  tribe  of 
lovers  dMly  split,  and  on  which  the  bank- 
rupt, the  politician,  the  ilchymist,  and  pro- 
jector, are  cast  away  in  eveiy  age.  Men  of 
warm  imaginations  and  towering  thoughts 
are  apt  to  oveiiook  the  goods  of  fortune 
which  are  near  them,  for  something  that 
glitters  in  the  sight  at  a  distance;  to  neglect 
solid  and  substantial  happiness  for  what  is 
showy  and  superficial;  and  to  contemn  that 
good  which  lies  within  thdr  reach,  for  that 
which  they  are  not  capable  of  attaining. 
Hope  calculates  its  schemes  fbr  a  long  and 
durable  life;  presses  forward  to  imaginary 
points  of  bliss;  grasps  at  impossibilities;  and 
consequently  very  often  ensnares  men  into 
begjtary,  rum,  and  dishonour. 

What  I  have  here  said  may  serve  as  a 
moral  to  an  Arabian  fable,  which  I  find 
translated  into  French  by  Monsieur  Gal- 
land.  The  fable  has  in  it  such  a  wild  but 
natural  simplicity,  that  I  question  not  but 
my  reader  will  hiie  as  much  pleased  with  it 
as  I  have  been,  and  that  he  will  consider 
himself,  if  he  reflects  on  the  several  amuse- 
ments of  hope  which  have  sometimes  passed 
in  his  mina,  as  a  near  relation  to  the  Per- 
rian  glassman. 

Alnaschar,  says  the  fable,  was  a  very  idle 


fellow,  that  would  never  set  his  hand  to 
any  business  during  his  father's  life.  When 
his  fother  died,  he  left  him  to  the  value  of 
a  hundred  drachmas  in  Persian  money. 
Alnaschar,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
laid  it  out  in  glasses,  bottles,  and  the  finest 
earthenware.  These  he  piled  up  in  a  large 
opien  basket,  and,  having  made  choice  of  a 
very  littie  shop,  placed  the  basket  at  his 
feet:  and  leaned  his  back  upon  the  wall,  in 
expectation  of  customers.  As  he  sat  in  Uiis 
posture,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  basket,  he 
fell  into  a  most  amusing  train  of  thonriit, 
and  was  overlieard  by  one  of  his  neieh- 
bours,  as  he  talked  to  himself  in  the  nl- 
lowing  manner:  'This  basket,'  says  he, 
'cost  me  at  the  wholesale  merchant's  a 
hundred  drachmas,  which  is  all  I  have  in 
the  world.  I  shall  quickly  make  two  hun- 
dred of  it,  by  selHng  it  in  retail.  These  two 
hundred  drachmas  will  in  a  veiy  little  while 
rise  to  four  hundred,  which  of  course  will 
amount  in  time  to  four  thousand.  Four 
thousand  drachmas  cannot  fail  of  makmg 
eight  thousand.  As  soon  as  by  these  means 
1  am  master  cS  ten  thousand,  I  will  lay  aside 
my  trade  of  a  glassman,  and  turn  jeweller. 
I  shall  then  d^  in  diamonds,  pearls,  and 
all  sorts  Of  rich  stones.  When  I  have  got 
together  as  much  wealth  as  I  well  can  de- 
»re,  I  will  make  a  purchase  of  the  finest 
house  I  can  find,  with  lands,  slaves,  eo- 
nuchs,  and  horses.  I  shall  then  begin  to 
enjoy  myself  and  make  a  noise  in  the  worid. 
I  will  not  however  stop  there,  but  still  coo- 
tinue  my  traffic,  until  I  have  got  together 
a  hundred  thousand  drachmas.  When  I 
have  thus  made  myself  master  of  a  hundred 
thousand  drachmas  I  shall  naturally  set 
myself  on  the  foot  of  a  prince,  andf  will 
demcmd  the  grand  vizier's  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, afler  having  represented  to  that 
minister  the  information  which  I  have  re- 
ceived of  the  beauty,  wit,  discretioo,  and 
other  high  qualities  which  his  danghter 
possesses.  I  will  let  him  know  at  the  sfamc 
time,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  make  him  a 
present  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  on  our 
marriage  ni^ht  As  soon  as  I  have  married 
the  grand  vizier's  daughter,  I  will  boy  her 
ten  black  eunuchs,  the  youngest  and  the 
best  that  can  be  got  fbr  money.  I  must  af- 
terwards make  my  father-in-law  a  visit, 
with  a  great  train  and  eauiptage.  And  when 
I  am  placed  at  his  rignt  hand,  which  he 
will  do  of  course,  if  it  be  only  to  honoor  bis 
danghter,  I  will  give  him  the  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  which  I  promised  him;  and 
afterwards  to  his  great  surprise,  will  pre- 
sent him  with  another  purse  of  the  sane 
vflue,  with  some  short  speech:  as,  "Sr, 
you  see  I  am  a  man  of  my  word:  I  always 
give  more  than  I  promise." 

•  When  I  have  brought  the  princess  to 
my  house,  I  shall  take  particular  care  to 
breed  her  in  a  due  respect  for  me  before  I 
give  the  reins  to  love  and  dalliance.  To 
this  end  I  shall  confine  her  to  her  om 
apartment,  miik£heraihoitTint,andtaIic 
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bat  little  to  her.  Her  women  will  repre- 
sent to  ine  that  she  is  incoosolable  by  reason 
cf  my  unkindness,  and  beg_  me  with  tears 
to  cairess  her,  and  let  her  sit  down  by  me; 
but  I  shall  still  remain  inexorable,  and  will 
turn  my  back  upon  her  all  the  first  night 
Her  mother  will  then  come  and  bring  tier 
daughter  to  me,  as  I  am  seated  upon  my 
8o£a.  The  daughter,  with  tears  in  her  ejres, 
■will  fling  herself  at  my  feet,  and  beg  «  me 
to  receive  her  into  my  favour.  Then  will 
I,  to  imprint  in  her  a  thorough  veneration 
for  my  person,  draw  up  my  legs  and  spurn 
her  from  me  with  my  foot,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  she  shall  fall  down  several  paces 
from  the  sofa.' 

Alnaschar  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in 
this  chimerical  vision,  and  could  not  forbear 
acting  with  his  foot  what  he  bad  in  his 
thoaghts;  so  that  unluckily  striking  his 
basket  c^  brittle  ware,  which  was  the  toun- 
datioo  of  all  his  grandeur,  he  kicked  his 
glasses  to  a  great  distance  from  him  into 
the  street,  and  broke  them  into  ten  thou- 
sand pieces.  O. 


No.  536.]    Friday,  Mroember  14, 1713. 

0  Tais  Phrygto,  neqiM  enim  PbygMl 

Virg.  .S*.  ix.  617. 

01  \tm  Uian  wanen  in  tbe  ihapea  of  menl 

Drfie*. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  standing  in  my 
bookseller's  shop,  a  pretty  young  thing, 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  stepped  out  of 
ber  coach,  and,  brushing  oy  me,  beckoned 
the  man  of  the  shop  to  the  farther  end  of 
his  counter,  where  she  whispered  some- 
thing to  him,  with  an  attentive  look,  and  at 
the  same  time  presented  him  with  a  letter: 
after  which,  pressing  the  end  of  her  &n 
upon  his  hand,  she  delivered  the  remaining 
|Mrt  of  her  message,  and  withdrew.  I  ob- 
served, in  the  midst  of  her  discourse,  that 
she  flushed  and  cast  an  eye  upon  me  over 
her  shoulder,  having  been  informed  by  my 
bookseller  that  I  was  the  man  with  the 
short  face  whom  she  had  so  often  read  o£ 
Upon  her  pasangby  me,  the  pretty  bloom- 
ing creature  smued  in  my  face,  and  drop- 
pra  me  a  courtesy.  She  scarce  gave  me 
time  to  return  ber  salute,  before  she  quitted 
the  shop  with  an  easy  scuttle,  and  stepped 
a{;ain  into  her  coach,  giving  the  footmen 
directions  t6  drive  where  they  were  bid. 
Upon  her  departure,  ray  bookseller  ^ve 
me  a  letter  superscribed,  <  To  the  ingenious 
Spectator,'  which  the  young  lady  had  de- 
ared  him  to  deliver  into  my  own  hands, 
and  to  tell  me,  that  the  speedy  publication 
of  it  would  not  only  obbge  herself  but  a 
whole  tea-table  of  my  friends.  I  opened  it 
therefore  with  a  resolution  to  publish  it, 
whatever  it  should  contain,  and  am  sure 
if  any  of  my  male  readers  will  be  so  se- 
verely critical  as  not  to  like  it,  they  would 
have  Deen  as  well  pleased  with  it  as  myself, 
had  they  seen  the  face  of  the  pretty  scribe. 


'London,  Nov.  1712. 
•Mr.  Spectator, — ^You  are  always 
ready  to  receive  any  useful  hint  or  propo- 
sal, and  such,  I  believe,  you  will  think  one 
that  may  put  yon  in  a  way  to  employ  the 
most  idle  part  of  the  Idngdom:  I  mean  that 
part  of  mankind  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  women's  men,  or  beaux,  Sec 
Mr.  Sfiectator,  you  are  senable  these  pretty 
gentlemen  are  not  made  for  any  manly  em- 
ployments, and  for  want  of  business  are 
often  as  much  in  the  vapours  as  the  ladies. 
Now  what  I  propose  is  this,  that  ance 
knotting  is  again  in  fashion,  which  has  been 
found  a  very  pretty  amusement,  that  you 
will  recommend  it  to  these  gentlemen  as 
something  that  may  make  them  usefiil  to 
the  ladies  they  admire.  And  since  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  any  game,  or  other  diver- 
sion, for  it  may  be  done  in  the  play-house, 
in  their  coaiches,  at  the  tea-table,  and  in 
short,  in  all  T^tces  where  they  come  for 
the  Kike  of  the  ladies,  (except  at  church; 
be  pleased  to  forbid  it  there  to  prevent 
mistakes,)  it  will  be  easily  complied  with. 
It  is  besides  an  employment  that  allows,  as 
we  see  by  the  fair-sex,  of  many  graces, 
which  win  m^e  the  beaux  more  readily- 
come  into  it;  it  shows  a  white  hand  and  a 
diamond  ring  to  great  advantage;  it  leaves 
the  eyes  at  full  liberty  to  be  employed  as 
before,  as  also  the  thoughts  and  the  tongue. 
In  short,  it  seems  in  every  respect  so  pro- 
per, that  it  is  needless  to  urge  it  farther, 
by  speaking  of  the  satisfaction  these  male 
knotters  wiu  find,  when  they  see  their  work 
mixed  up  in  a  fringe,  and  worn  by  the  fair 
lady  for  whom  and  with  whom  it  was  done. 
Truly,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  cannot  but  be 
pleasm  I  have  hit  upon  something  that 
these  gentlemen  are  capable  of;  for  it  is  sad 
so  considerable  a  part  of  the  kingdom  (I 
mean  for  numbers,)  should  be  of  no  man- 
ner of  use.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  farther 
at  this  time,  but  only  to  say,  that  I  am 
always  your  reader,  and  goierally  your 
admirer.  C.  B. 

<  P.  S.  The  sooner  these  fine  gentlemen 
are  set  to  work  the  better;  there  being  at 
this  time  several  fine  fringes,  that  stay  only 
for  more  hands.' 

I  shall  in  the  next  place  present  my 
reader  with  the  description  of  a  set  of  mea 
who  are  common  enough  in  the  world, 
though  I  do  not  remember  that  1  have  yet 
taken  notice  of  them,  as  they  are  drawn  in 
the  following  letter, 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — Since  you  have  late- 
ly, to  so  good  purpose,  enlarged  up<n  con- 
jugal love,  it  IS  to  be  hoped  you  will  dis- 
courage every  practice  that  rather  proceeds 
from  a  regard  to  interest  than  to  happiness. 
Now  you  cannot  but  observe,  that  most  of 
our  fine  young  ladies  readily  fall  in  with 
the  direction  of  the  graver  sort,  to  retain 
in  their  service,  by  some  small  encourage- 
ment, as  g;reat  a  number  as  they  can  of 
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Bupemumerary  and   imi^ificant  fellows, 
■which  they  use  like  whifBers,  and  com- 
monly call  "shoeing-homs." — ^These  are 
never  designed  to  know  the  length  of  the 
foot,  but  only,  when  a  good  offer  comes,  to 
whet  and  spur  him  up  to  the  point.    Nay, 
It  is  the  opinion  of  that  grave  lady,  madam 
Matchwell,  that  it  is  absolutely  convenient 
for  every  prudent  family  to  have  several  of 
these  implements  about  the  house  to  clap 
on  as  occasion  serves;  and  that  every  spark 
ought  to  produce  a  certificate  of  his  being 
a  shoeing-hom  before  he  be  admitted  as  a 
shoe.    A  certain  lady  whom  I  could  name, 
if  it  was  necessary,  has  at  present  more 
shoeing-homs  of  all  sizes,  countries,  and 
colours  in  her  service,  than  ever  she  had 
new  shoes  in  her  life,    fhave  known  a  wo- 
man make  use  of  a  shoeing-hom  for  several 
vears,  and  finding  him  unsuccessful  in  that 
function,  convert  nim  at  length  into  a  shoe. 
I  am  mistaken  if  your  friend,  Mr.  William 
Honeycomb,  was  not  a  cast  shoeing-hom 
before  his  late  marriage.    As  for  myself,  I 
must  frankly  declare  to  you,  that  1  have 
been  an  errant  shoeing-hom  for  above  these 
twenty  years.  I  served  my  first  mistress  in 
that  capacity  above  five  of  the  number,  be- 
fore she  was  shod.  I  confess,  though  she  had 
many  who  made  their  application  to  her,  I 
always  thought  myself  the  best  shoe  in  her 
shop;  and  it  was  not  until  a  month' before 
her  marriage  that  I  discovered  what  I  was. 
This  had  like  to  have  broke  my  heart, 
and  raised  such  suspicions  in  me,  that  I  told 
ihe  next  I  made  love  to,  upon  receiving 
some  unkind  usage  from  her,  that  I  began 
to  look  upon  myself  as  no  more  than  her 
shoeing-hom.   Upon  wluch,  my  dear,  who 
was  a  coquette  in  her  nature,  told  me  I  was 
hypochondriacal,  and  I  might  as  well  look 
npon  myself  to  be  an  egg,  or  a  pipkin.  But 
in  a  very  short  time  after  she  gave  me  to 
blow  that  1  was  not  mistaken  in  myself.  It 
would  be  tedSous  to  you  to  recount  the  life 
of  an  unfortunate  shoeing-tiom,  or  I  miglit 
entertain  you  with  a  very  long  and  melan- 
choly relation  of  my  suiferings.     Upon  the 
whole,  I  think,  sii^  it  would  very  well  be- 
come a  man  in  your  post,  to  determine  in 
what  cases  a  woman  may  be  allowed  with 
honour  to  make  use  of  a  shoeing-hom,  as 
also  to  declare  whether  a  maid  on  this  ^de 
five-and-twenty,  or  a  widow,  who  has  not 
been  three  years  in  that  state,  may  be 
^;ranted  such  a  privilege,  with  other  diffi- 
culties which  will  naturally  occur  to  you 
upon  that  subject.  I  am,  sir,  with  the  most 
profound  veneration,  yours,  &c.'  0. 

No.  557.']  Saturday,  Mvember  15,  iri2. 


To«  /K,  y-uf  ytttt  twptw, 

For  w«an  hit  oflkpriBf.  ActoxrH.9& 

'  To  the  Sfieclator. 
*  Sir,— It  has  been  usual  to  remind  per- 
sons of  rank,  on  great  .occasions  in  life,  of 
their  race  and  quality,  and  to  what  ex- 


pectations they  were  bom:  that  1^  cqn- 
sidering  what  is  worthy  of  them,  th^  may- 
be withdrawn  from  mean  pursuits,  and  en- 
couraged to  laudable  undertakings.  Ttus 
is  turning  nobility  into  a  principle  (^  virtue, 
and  making  it  productive  of  merit,  as  it  is 
understood  to  have  been  originally  a  reward 
of  it 

'  It  is  for  the  like  reason,  I  im^ine,  tbat 
you  have  in  some  of  your  spemlatians  as- 
serted to  your  readers  the  dimity  of  hnman 
nature.  But  you  cannot  be  insensible  that 
this  is  a  controverted  doctrine;  there  are 
authors  who  consider  human  nature  in  a 
very  different  view,  and  books  of  maxims 
have  been  written  to  show  the  falaty  of  aS 
human  virtues.  •  The  reflections  which  are 
made  on  this  subject  usually  take  some 
tincture  from  the  tempers  and  characters 
of  those  that  make  them.  Politicians  can 
resolve  the  most  shining  actims  among  men 
into  artifice  and  design;  others,  who  are 
soured  by  discontent,  repulses,  or  ill-nsage, 
are  apt  to  mistake  their  spleen  for  philoso- 
phy; men  of  profligate  fives,  and  «ach  as 
find  themselves  incajiable  of  rising  to  any 
distinction  among  their  fellow-creatarw, 
are  for  pulling  down  all  appearances  of 
merit  which  seem  to  upbraid  them;  and 
satirists  describe  nothing  but  deformity. 
From  all  these  hands  we  have  such  dnmgfats 
of  mankind,  as  are  represented  in  those 
burlesque  pictures  ^hich  the  Italians  caH 
caricaturas;  where  the  art  consists  in  pre- 
serving, amidst  distorted  proportions  and 
aggravated  features,  some  likeness  ci  the 
person,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  traiisfmrn 
the  most  agreeable  beauty  into  the  most 
odious  monster. 

•  It  is  very  dising^uous  to  level  the  beak 
of  mankind  with  the  worst,  and  for  the 
faults  of  particulars  to  degrade  the  whole 
species.  Such  methods  tend  not  only  to 
remove  a  man's  good  opinion  of  others,  bat 
to  destroy  that  reverence  for  himself,  which 
is  a  great  guard  ol  innocence,  and  a  ^ling 
of  virtue. 

'  It  is  true  indeed,  that  there  are  sorpria- 
ing  mixtures  of  beauty  and  deformity,  at 
wisdom  and  folly,  virtue  and  vice.  In  the 
human  make:  such  a  disparity  is  fouixl 
among  numbers  of  the  same  kind;  and 
every  individual  in  some  instances,  or  at 
some  times,  is  so  unequal  to  himself,  that 
man  seems  to  be  the  most  wavering  and 
inconsistent  being  in  the  whole  creatioo. 
So  that  the  question  in  morality  concerning 
the  dignity  of  our  nature  may  at  first  sight 
appear  like  some  difficult  questions  in  nata> 
ral  philosophy,  in  wluch  the  arguments  oo 
both  sides  seem  to  be  of  equal  strength. 
But,  as  I  began  with  considering  this  poinft 
as  it  relates  to  action,  I  shall  here  bmrow 
an  admirable  reflection  from  moDsienr 
Paschal,  which  I  Aink  sets  it  in  its  proper 
Kght 


*  Tbii  if  an  alliinoii  to  the  Relketioiu  M 
HoialM  <e  M.  le  Due  i»  U  BocteSnuaolL 
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"It  is  of  daugerous  cmaequence,"  says 


he,  "  to  represent  to  man  how  near  he  is  to 
the  ievel  ot  beasts,  without  showing  him  at 
the  same  time  6is  greatness.  It  is  ukewise 
dangerous  to  let  him  see  his  greatness  with- 
out nia  meanness.  It  is  more  dangerous  yet 
to  leave  him  ignorant  of  either;  but  very 
beneficial  that  ne  should  be  made  sensible 
of  both."  Whatever  imperfections  we  may 
have  in  our  nature,  it  is  the  business  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue  to  rectify  tliem,  as  far  as 
is  con^stent  with  our  present  state.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  no  small  encouragement  to 
G^erous  minds  to  consider,  that  we  shall 
JMit  them  all  off  with  our  mortality.  That 
sublime  manner  of  salutation  with  which 
the  Jews  approach  their  kings, 

"  O  king,  live  fbr  ever  T' 

xnay  be  addressed  to  the  lowest  and  most 
despised  mortal  among  us,  under  all  the 
infirmities  and  distresses  with  which  we 
see  him  surrounded.  And  whoever  believes 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  will  not  need 
a  better  argument  for  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  nor  a  stronger  incitement  to  actions 
suitable  to  it. 

'  I  am  naturally  led  by  this  reflection  to  a 
subject  I  have  already  touched  upon  in  a 
former  letter,  and  cannot  without  pleasure 
call  to  mind  the  thought  of  Cicero  to  this 
purpose,  in  the  close  of  his  book  concerning 
■old  age.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
his  writings  will  remember  that  the  elder 
Cato  is  introduced  in  that  discourse  as  the 
speaker,  and  Scipio  and  Lelius  as  his  audi- 
torsL  This  venerable  person  is  represented 
looking  forward  as  it  were  from  the  verge 
of  extreme  old  age  into  a  future  state,  and 
rising  into  a  contemplation  on  the  un])erish- 
able  part  of  his  nature,  and  its  existence 
after  death.  I  shall  collect  part  of  his  dis- 
course. And  as  you  have  formerly  offered 
some  arguments  for  the  soul's  immortality, 
agreeable  both  to  reason  and  the  Christian 
doctrine,  I  believe  your  readers  will  not  be 
displeased  to  see  how  the  same  great  truth 
shines  in  the  pomp  of  Roman  eloquence. 

"  Tliis  (says  Cato)  is  my  firm  persuasion, 
that  since  the  human  soul  exerts  itself  with 
so  gp-eat  activity;  since  it  has  such  a  re- 
membrance of  the  past,  such  a  concern  for 
the  fiiture;  «nce  it  is  enriched  with  so  many 
arts,  sciences,  and  discoveries;  it  Is  impos- 
sible but  the  being  which  craitains  all  these 
must  be  immortal." 

•  The  elder  Cyrus,  just  before  his  death, 
is  represented  l>y  Xenophon  speaking  after 
this  manner:  "  Think  not,  my  dearest  chil- 
dren, that  when  I  depart  from  you  I  shall 
be  no  more:  but  remember,  that  my  soul, 
even  while  I  lived  among  you,  was  invisible 
to  you:  yet  by  my  actions  you  were  sensible 
it  CMsted  in  this  body.  Believe  it  therefore 
existing  still,  though'it  be  still  unseen.  How 
quickly  would  the  honours  of  illustrious 
men  perish  after  death,  if  their  souls  per- 
formed nothing  to  preserve  their  fame! 
For  my  own  part,  I  never  could  think,  that 


the  soul  while  in  a  mortal  body  lives,  bii  ■ 


when  departed  out  of  it  dies:  or  that  its 
consciousness  is  lost  when  it  is  dischai^ed 
out  of  an  unconscious  habitation.  But  when 
it  is  freed  from  all  corporeal  alliance,  then 
it  truljr  exists.  Farther,  since  the  human 
frame  is  broken  by  death,  tell  us  what  be- 
comes of  itsparts?  It  is  visible  whether  the 
materials  oT  other  beings  are  ranslated; 
namely,  to  the  source  from  whence  they 
had  their  birth.  The  soul  alone,  neither 
present  nor  departed,  is  the  object  of  our 
eyes." 

'Thus  Cyrus.  But  to  proceed:— "No 
one  shall  persuade  me,  Scipio,  that  your 
worthy  father  or  your  grand&thers  Paulus 
and  Africanus,  or  Africanus  his  father  or 
uncle,  or  many  other  excellent  men  whom 
I  need  not  name,  performed  so  many  ac- 
tions to  be  remembered  by  posterity,  with- 
out being  sensible  that  futurity  was  their 
right  And,  if  I  may  be  allowed  an  old 
man's  privilege  so  to  speak  of  myself,  do 
you  think  I  would  have  endured  the  fatigue 
of  so  many  wearisome  days  and  nights,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  if  I  imagined  that  the 
same  boundary  which  is  set  to  my  life  must 
terminate  my  glory?  Were  it  not  more  de- 
sirable to  have  worn  out  mv  days  in  ease 
and  tranquilUty,  free  from  laoour  and  with- 
out emulation?  But,  I  know  not  how,  my 
soul  has  always  rused  itself,  and  looked 
forward  on  futurity,  in  this  view  and  ex- 
pectation, that  when  it  shall  depart  out  of 
life  it  shall  then  live  for  ever;  and  if  this 
were  not  true,  that  the  mind  is  immortal, 
the  soul  of  the  most  worthy  would  not, 
above  all  others,  have  the  strongest  im- 
pulse to  glory. 

_"  What  besides  this  is  the  cause  that  the 
wisest  men  die  with  the  greatest  equanimity, 
the  ignorant  with  the  greatest  concern? 
Does  it  not  seem  that  those  minds  which 
have  the  most  extensive  views  foresee  they 
are  removing  to  a  happier  condition,  which 
those  ti  a  narrow  signt  do  not  pereeive?  I, 
for  my  part,  am  transported  with  the  hope 
of  seeing  your  ancestors:  whom  1  have  ho- 
noured and  loved;  and  am  earnestly  desirous 
of  meeting  not  only  those  excellent  persons 
whom  I  have  known,  but  those  too  of  whom 
I  have  beard  and  read,  and  of  whom  I  my 
self  have  written;  nor  would  I  be  detained 
from  so  pleaang  a  journey.  O  happy  day, 
when  I  shall  escape  from  this  crowd,  this 
heap  of  pollution,  and  be  admitted  to  that 
divine  assembly  of  exalted  spirits!  when  I 
shall  go  not  only  to  those  great  persons  I 
have  named,  but  to  my  Cato,  my  son,  than 
whom  a  better  man  was  never  bom,  and 
whose  funeral  rites  I  myself  performed, 
whereas  he  ought  rather  to  have  attended 
mine.  Yet  has  not  his  soul  deserted  me, 
but,  seeming  to  cast  back  a  look  on  me,  is 
gone  before  to  those  habitations  to  which  it 
was  sensible  I  should  follow  him.  And 
though  I  might  appear  to  have  borne  my 
loss  with  courage,  I  was  not  unaffected  with 
it;  but  I  comforted  myself  Ia  the  assurance, 
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that  it  wcMld  not  be  long  before  we  shoold 
meet  again  and  be  divorced  no  more."  I 
sm,  sir,  6cc' 


No.  538.]    Monday,  J^memher  17, 1711 

Citim 

Fioem  Madwe  opui.- 


&r.l«t.l.  Ub.S.1. 
To  Uuaeh  kayoad  all  bovnds. 

SuBPRisE  is  SO  much  the  life  of  stories, 
that  every  one  aims  at  it  who  endeavours  to 
please  by  telling  them.  Smooth  delivery, 
an  elegant  choice  of  words,  and  a  sweet  ar- 
rangement, are  all  beautifying  graces,  but 
not  the  particulars  in  this  point  of  conversa- 
tion which  either  long  command  the  atten- 
tion, or  Etrilce  with  the  violence  of  a  sudden 
passion,  or  occasion  the  burst  of  laughter 
which  accompanies  humour.  I  have  some- 
times fancied  that  the  mind  is  in  this  case 
like  a  traveller  who  sees  a  fine  seat  in  haste; 
he  acknowledges  the  delightfulness  of  a 
walk  set  with  regularity,  but  would  be  un- 
easy if  he  were  obliged  to  pace  it  over, 
when  the  first  view  had  let  him  into  all  its 
beauties  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

However,  a  knowledge  of  the  success 
which  stories  will  have  when  they  are  at- 
tended with  a  tarn  of  surprise,  as  it  has 
happily  made  the  characters  of  some,  so 
has  It  also  been  the  ruin  of  the  characters 
<rf  others.  There  is  a  set  of  men  who  out- 
rage truth,  instead  of  affecting  us  with  a 
tnanner  in  telling  it ;  who  overleap  the  linfe 
of  probability  that  they  may  be  seen  to  move 
oat  of  the  common  roadi  and  endeavour 
only  to  make  their  hearers  stare  by  impos- 
ing upon  them  with  a  kind  of  nonsense 
against  the  philosophy  of  nature,  or  such  a 
heap  of  wonders  told  upon  their  own  know- 
ledge, as  it  is  not  likely  one  man  should 
have  ever  met  with. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  observation  by  a 
company^  into  which  I  fell  accidentally. 
The  suDJect  of  antipathies  was  a  proper 
field  wherein  such  false  surprisers  might 
expatiate,  and  there  were  those  present 
who  appeared  very  fond  to  show  it  in  its 
full  extent  of  traditional  history.  Some  of 
them,  in  a  learned  manner,  offered  to  our 
consideration  the  miraculoQs  powers  which 
the  effluviums  of  cheese  have  over  bodies 
whose  pores  are  disposed  to  receive  them 
in  a  noxious  manner ;  others  gave  an  ac- 
count of  such  who  could  indeed  bear  the 
eight  of  cheese,  but  not  the  taste  ;  for  which 
they  brought  a  reason  from  the  milk  of 
their  nurses  Others  again  discoursed, 
without  endeavouring  at  reasons,  concern- 
ing an  unconquerable  aversion  which  some 
•tonaachs  have  ag^nst  a  joint  of  meat  when 
it  is  whole,  and  the  eager  inclination  they 
have  for  it  when,  by  its  being  cut  up,  the 
•hape  which  had  affected  them  is  altered. 
From  hence  they  passed  to  eels,then  to  pars- 
nips, and  so  from  one  aversion  to  80<Hher, , 


until  we  had  worked  op  oarselTes  to  neb 
a  pitch  tS.  complaisance,  that  when  tbe 
dinner  was  to  come  in  we  inquired  the 
name  of  every  dish,  and  hoped  it  would  be 
no  oflence  to  any  in  company,  before  it  was 
admitted.  When  we  had  sat  down,  this 
civilitv  among  us  tamed  the  discourse  from 
eatables  to  other  sorts  of  averaons;  and  the 
eternal  cat,  which  plagues  every  conversa- 
tion of  this  nature,  b<^^  thert  to  engross 
the  subject.  One  had  sweated  at  the  sight 
of  it,  another  had  smelled  it  out  as  it  lay 
concealed  in  a  very  distant  cupboard;  and 
he  who  crowned  the  whole  set  of  these 
stories,  reckoned  up  the  number  of  times 
in  which  it  had  occasioned  him  to  swoon 
away.  'At last,'  says  he,  'that  yoo  may 
aU  be  satisfied  of  my  invincible  averaon  to 
a  cat,  I  shall  give  an  unanswerable  instance. 
As  1  was  going  through  a  street  <rf  Londan, 
where  I  never  had  beien  until  then,  I  feh  a 
general  damp  and  fiuntness  all  over  me» 
which  I  could  not  tell  how  to  accoont  for, 
until  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eyes  upwards^ 
and  found  that  I  was  pasnng  mder  a 
sign-post  on  which  the  picture  en  a  cat  was 
hunK.' 

The  extravi^;ance  of  this  turn  in  the  way 
of  sorprisCj  gave  a  stop  to  the  talk  we  had 
been  carrymg  cm.  Scnne  were  ^ent  be- 
cause they  doubted,  and  others  became 
they  were  conquered  in  their  own  way ;  so 
that  the  gentleman  had  an  t^portunity  to 
press  the  belief  of  it  upon  us,  and  let  us  see 
that  he  was  rather  exposing  himself  than 
ridiculing  others. 

I  must  freely  own  that  I  did  not  all  thb 
while  disbelieve  every  thing  that  was  said; 
but  yet  I  thcmght  some  in  the  comp«ny  had 
been  endeavouring  who  should  ^tch  tbe 
bar  farthest;  that  it  had  for  some  time  been 
a  measuring  cast,  and  at  last  my  frioid  of 
the  cat  and  mgn-post  had  thrown  beymd 
them  alL 

I  then  considered  the  manner  In  which 
this  story  had  been  received,  and  the  possi- 
bility that  it  might  have  passed  for  a  ^est 
upon  others,  if  he  had  not  laboured  agamat 
himself.  From  hence,  thought  I,  there 
are  two  ways  which  the  well-bred  wotM 
generally  takes  to  correct  such  a  practice, 
when  they  do  not  think  fit  to  contradict  it 
flatly. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  general  silence 
which  I  wodld  not  advise  any  one  to  inters 
pret  in  his  own  behalf.  It  is  often  the  dfeet 
of  prudence  in  avoiding  a  quarrel,  whem 
they  see  another  drive  so  fast  that  there  k 
no  stopping  him  without  being  run  againsti 
and  but  very  seldom  the  effect  of  weaicness 
in  believing  suddenly.  The  generality  of 
mankind  are  not  so  grossly  ignorant,  as 
some  overbearing  spirits  would  persuade 
themselves;  and  if  tne  authority  of  a  cha- 
racter or  a  caution  against  danger  make  «s 
suppress  our  opinions,  yet  neither  of  these 
are  of  force  enough  to  suppress  oar  thooghts 
of  them.  If  a  man  who  has  endeaToored 
to  amuse  bis  company  with  ImprobabQitiM 
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could  bat  look  into  thdr  minds,  he  woald 
find  that  they  imagine  he  lightly  esteems 
of  their  sense  when  he  thinks  to  impose 
men  them,  and  that  he  is  less  esteemed  by 
inem  for  bis  attempt  in  doing  sa  His  en- 
deavour to  glory  at  their  expense  becomes 
a  ^ovnd  <n  <)uarrel,  and  the  scorn,  and 
inomerence  with  which  they  entertain  it 
begins  the  imme^ate  punishment:  and  in- 
deed (if  we  should  even  go  no  farther) 
mlence,  or  a  negligent  indmerence,  has  a 
.deeper  way  <rf  wounding  than  opposition, 
because  oppoation  proceeds  from  an  anger 
that  has  a  sort  of  generous  sentiment  Tor 
the  adversary  ming^ng  along  with  it,  while 
it  shows  that  there  is  some  esteem  in  your 
mind  for  him:  in  short,  that  you  think  him 
■worth  while  to  contest  with.  But  silence, 
or  a  negligent  indifference,  proceeds  firoro 
anger,  mixed  with  a  acorn  that  shows 
another  he  is  thought  by  you  too  contempt- 
ible to  be  regarded. 

The  other  method  which  the  world  has 
taken  for  correcting  this  practice  of  false 
aarprise,  is  to  overshoot  such  talkers  in 
their  own  bow,  or  to  raise  the  story  with 
farther  degrees  ot  impossibUity,  and  setup 
for  a  voucher  to  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  must  let  them  see  they  stand  detected. 
Thus  I  have  heard  a  discourse  was  once 
managed  upon  the  efiects  of  fear.  One  of 
the  company  had  given  an  account  how  it 
hod  turned  his  friend's  hair  gnj  in  a  night, 
while  the  terrors  of  a  shipwreck  encpm- 
pasaed  him.  Another,  takhig  the  hint 
mm  hence,  began,  upon  his  own  know- 
ledge, to  eidarge  his  mstances  of  the  like 
nature  to  such  a  number,  that  it  was  not 
probable  he  could  ever  have  met  with 
them:  and  as  he  still  grounded  these  upon 
different  causes  for  the  sake  of  variety,  it 
might  seem  at  last,  from  his  share  of  the 
conversation,  almost  impossible  that  any 
one  who  can  feel  the  pas^on  of  fear,  should 
all  his  life  escape  so  common  an  effect  of  it 
By  this  time  some  of  the  company  grew 
negligent,  or  desirous  to  contradict  him; 
but  one  rebuked  the  rest  with  an  appear- 
ance of  severity,  and  with  the  known  old 
story  in  his  head,  assured  them  he  did  not 
•cruple  to  believe  that  the  fear  of  any  thing 
can  make  a  man's  hair  gray,  since  he  knew 
one  whose  periwig  had  suffered  so  by  it 
Thus  he  stopped  the  talk,  and  made  them 
easy.  Thus  is  the  same  method  taken  to 
bring  us  to  shame,  which  we  fondly  take 
to  increase  our  cliaracter.  It  is  indeed  a 
kind  of  mimickry,  by  which  another  puts 
<»  our  sur  of  conversation  to  show  us  to 
ourselves.  He  seems  to  look  ridiculous 
before  you,  that  you  may  remember  how 
near  a  resemblance  you  bear  to  him;  or 
that  you  may  know  that  he  will  not  lie 
imder  the  '  imputation  of  believing  you. 
Then  it  is  that  you  are  struck  dumb  im- 
mediately with  a  conscientious  shame  for 
what  you  have  been  saying.  Then  it  is 
that  you  are  inwardly  grieved  at  the  senti- 
ments which  you  cannot  but  perceive 
Voi.IL  40 


others  entertain  concerning  yoa    In  short, 

you  are  against  yourself;  the  laugh  of  the 
company  runs  against  you;  the  censuring 
worid  is  obliged  to  you  for  that  .triumph 
which  you  have  allowed  them  at  your  own 
expense;  and  truth,  which  you  have  in- 
jured, has  a  near  way  of  being  revenged  on 
you,  when  by  the  bare  repetition  of  your 
story  you  become  a  frequent  diversion  for 
the  public 

'Mri  Spectatoh, — ^The  other  day, 
walking  in  Pancras  church-yard,  I  thought 
of  vour  paper  wherein  you  mention  epi- 
taphs, and  am  of  opinion  this  has  a  thought 
in  it  worth  being  communicated  to  your 
readers, 

"  Hera  Innoeenee  ud  beanty  lios,  whOM  breith 
Wu  raateh'd  by  rarly,  not  antimely,  dratli. 
Benee  did  ihe  go,  Juit  u  tbe  did  begin 
Sorrow  to  know,  befora  tbe  knew  to  lin. 
Denth,  tlwt  doe*  tin  ud  nrrow  tbiu  prevent, 
Ii  Uae  next  bleeeing  to  >  life  well  •pent." 

'  I  am,  sir,  your  servant' 


Na  539.]     Tuetday,  Mvember  18,  1712. 

Beteroellta  •anto.— <{ii«  Omw. 
Be  ttey  keunelite*. 

Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  a  young  widow 
of  good  fortune  and  family,  and  just  come 
to  town;  where  I  find  I  have  clusters  at 
pretty  fellows  come  already  to  visit  me, 
some  dying  with  hopes,  others  with  fears, 
though  they  never  saw  me.  Now,  what  I 
would  beg  of  you  would  be  to  know  whether 
I  may  ventore  to  use  these  pert  fellows 
with  the  same  freedom  as  I  did  my  country 
acquaintance.  I  desire  your  leave  to  use 
them  as  to  me  shall  seem  meet  without 
imputation  of  a  jilt;  for  since  I  make  deda* 
ration  that  not  one  of  them  shall  have  me, 
I  think  I  ought  to  be  allowed  the  liberty 
of  insulting  those  who  have  the  vanity  to 
believe  it  is  in  their  power  to  make  me 
break  that  resolution.  There  are  schools 
for  learning  to  use  foils,  frequented  by  those 
who  never  design  to  fight;  and  this  useless 
way  of  aiming  at  the  heart,  without  design 
to  wound  it  on  either  side,  is  the  play  with 
which  I  am  resolved  to  divert  myselt  The 
man  who  pretends  to  win,  I  shall  use  him 
like  one  who  comes  into  a  fencing^school 
to  pick  a  quarrel.  I  hope  upon  this  founda- 
tion you  will  give  me  the  free  use  of  the 
natural  and  artificial  force  o[  my  eyes, 
looks,  and  gestures.  As  for  verbal  pro- 
mises, I  will  make  none,  but  shall  have  no 
mercy  on  the  concdted  interpreters  of 
glances  and  motions.  I  am  particularly 
skilled  in  the  downcast  eye,  and  the  rea^ 
very  into  a  sudden  fiill  aspect  and  away 
again,  as  vou  may  have  seen  sometimes 
practised  Sy  us  country  beauties  beyond 
all  that  you  have  observed  in  courts  and 
cities.  Add  to  this,  sir,  that  I  have  a  ruddy 
heedless  lode,  which  covers  artifice  the 
best  of  any  thing.    Though  I  can  dance 
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very  well,  I  affect  a  tottering  untaught  way 
of  walking,  by  which  I  appear  an  easy 
prey;  and  never  exert  my  instructed 
charms;  until  I  find  I  have  en^ged  a  pmr- 
roer.  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  print  this  letter, 
which  will  certainly  begin  the  chase  of  a 
rich  widow.  The  many  foldings,  escapes, 
returns,  and  doublings,  which  I  make,  I 
shall  from  time  to  time  communicate  to 
you,  for  the  better  instruction  of  all  females, 
who  set  up,  like  me,  for  reducing  the  pre- 
sent exoroitant  power  and  insolence  of 
man.  I  am,  sir,  your  faithful  corres- 
pondent, RELICTA  LOVELY.' 

'Dear  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  depend 
upon  your  professed  respect  for  virtuous 
love  for  your  immediately  answering  the 
de^gn  of  this  letter :  which  is  no  other 
than  to  lay  before  the  world  the  severity  of 
certain  parents,  who  desire  to  suspeind  the 
marriage  of  a  discreet  young  woman  of  eigh- 
teen, three  years  longer,  for  no  other  reason 
but  that  of'  her  being  too  young  to  enter 
into  that  state.  As  to  the  consideration  of 
riches,  my  circumstances  are  such,  that  I 
cannot  be  suspected  to  make  my  addresses 
to  her  on  such  low  motives  as  avarice  or 
ambition.  If  ever  innocence,  wit,  and 
beauty,  united  their  utmost  charms,  they 
have  in  her.  I  wish  you  Would  expatiate 
a  littie  on  this  subject,  and  admonish  her 
parents  that  it  may  be  from  the  very  im- 
perfection of  human  nature  itself,  and  not 
imy  personal  frailtv  of  her  or  me,  that  our 
inclinations  baffled  at  present  may  alter; 
and  while  we  are  arguing  with  ourselves  to 
put  off  the  enjoyment  of  our  present  pas- 
sions, our  affections  may  change  their  ob- 
jects in  the  operation.  It  is  a  very  delicate 
subject  to  talk  upon;  but  if  it  were  but 
hinted,  I  am  in  hopes  it  would  give  the 
parties  concerned  some  reflection  that 
might  expedite  our  happiness.  There  is  a 
possibility,  and  I  hope  I  may  say  it  without 
imputation  of  immodesty  to  her  I  love  with 
the  highest  honour;  I  say  thSre  is  a  possi- 
bility this  delay  may  be  as  painfiil  to  her  as 
it  is  to  me;  if  it  he  as  much,  it  must  be 
more,  by  reason  of  the  severe  rules  the  sex 
are  under,  in  being  denied  even  the  relief 
of  complaint.  If  you  oblige  me  in  this,  and 
I  succeed,  I  promise  you  a  place  at  my  wed- 
ding, and  a  treatment  suitable  to  your 
spectatorial  dignity.  Your  most  humble 
servant,  EUSTACE.' 

♦  Sir, — I  yesterdajr  heard  a  young  gentie- 
man,  that  looked  as  if  he  had  come  just  to 
the  gown  and  a  scarf,  upon  evil  speaking: 
which  subject  you  know  archbishop  Til- 
lotsnn  has  so  nobly  handled  in  a  sermon  in 
his  folia  As  soon  as  ever  he  had  named  his 
text,  and  had  opened  a  little  the  drift  of 
his  discourse,  I  was  in  great  hopes  he  had 
been  one  of  Sir  Roger's  chapltuns.  I  have 
conceived  so  great  an  idea  of  the  charming 
discourse  above,  that  I  should  have  thought 
one  part  of  my  sabbath  very  well  spent  in 
heanng  a  repetition  of  it.    But,  alas!  Mr. 


Spectator,  this  reverend  divine  gave  ns  hia 
grace's  sermon,  and  yet  I  do  not  know 
how;  even  I  that  am  sure  have  read  it  at 
least  twenty  times,  could  not  tell  what  to 
make  of  it,  and  was  at  a  loss  sometimes  to 
guess  what  the  man  aimed  at  He  was  so 
just,  indeed,  as  to  give  us  all  the  heads  and 
the  subdivisions  of  the  sermon,  and  &rther 
I  think  there  was  not  one  beautifiil  thoueht 
in  it  but  what  we  had.  But  then,  ar,  this 
gentieman  made  so  many  pretty  additions; 
and  he  could  never  give  us  a  paragrapih  of 
the  sermon  but  he  introduced  it  with  some- 
thing which  methought  looked  more  like  a 
4esign  to  show  his  own  ingenuity  than  to 
instruct  the  people.  In  short,  he  added 
and  curtailed  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
vexed  me;  insomuch  that  I  could  not  for- 
bear thinking  (what  I  confess  I  ought  not 
to  have  thought  in  so  holy  a  place,)  that 
this  young  spark  was  as  justiy  blameable 
as  Bullock  or  Penkethman,  when  they 
mend  a  noble  play  of  Shakspeare  or  Jon- 
son.  Pray,  sir,  take thisinto your conadera- 
tion;  and,  if  we  must  be  entertained  with 
the  works  of  any  of  those  great  men,  deare 
these  gentlemen  to  give  them  us  as  they 
find  them,  that  so  when  we  read  them  to 
our  families  at  home  they  may  the  better 
remember  they  have  heard  them  at 
church.    Sir,  your  humble  servant' 


Na  540.]  Wednesday,  November  19,  IMS. 

Non  deficit  alter.— rhy.  JB».  tL  iO. 

K  eeeond  i*  not  wutin^. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — There  is  no  part  of 
your  writings  which  I  have  in  more  esteem 
than  your  criticism  upon  Milton.  It  is  an 
honourable  and  candid  endeavour  to  set  the 
works  of  our  noble  writers  in  the  graceful 
light' which  they  deserve.  You  will  lose 
much  of  my  kind  inclination  towards  you, 
if  you  do  not  attempt  the  encomium  of 
Spenser  also,  or  at  least  indulge  my  pas- 
sion for  that  charming  author  so  far  as  to 
print  the  loose  liints  I  now  give  you  on  that 
subject 

•  Spenser's  general  plan  is  the  represen- 
tation of  six  virtues — holiness,  temperance, 
chastity,  friendship,  justice,  and  courtesy— 
in  six  legends  by  six  persons.  The  six 
personages  are  supposed,  under  proper  al- 
legories suitable  to  their  respective  charac- 
ters, to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
ftiU  manifestation  of  the  respective  virtues 
which  they  are  to  exert 

'These,  one  might  undertake  to  show 
under  th«  several  heads,  are  admirably 
drawn;  no  images  improper,  and  most  sur- 
prisingly beautijful.  The  Redcross  Knight 
runs  through  the  whole  steps  of  the  Chris- 
tian life;  Guyon  does  all  that  temperance 
can  possibly  require;  Britomartis(awoman) 
observes  the  true  rules  of  unaffected  chas- 
tity; Arthegal  is  in  every  respect  of  life 
strictly  and  wisely  just;  Calidore  is  rightly 
courteous. 
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•  In  short,  in  Fairly ^land,  where  knights- 
errant  have  a  fhll  scope  to  range,  and  to  do 
even  what  Ariostos  or  Orlandos  could  not 
do  in  the  world  without  breaking  into  cre- 
dibility, Spenser's  knights  havei  under 
those .  six  heads,  given  a  full  and  truly 
poetical  system  of  Christian,  public,  and 
low  life. 

'  His  legend  of  fi^endship  is  more  diffuse; 
and  yet  even  there  the  allegory  is  finely 
drawn,  only  the  heads  various;  one  knight 
could  not  there  support  all  the  parts. 

'To  do  honour  to  his  country,  prince 
Arthur  is  a  universal  hero;  in  holiness, 
temperance,  chastity,  and  justice,  supei^ 
excellent  For  the  same  reaison,  and  to 
compliment  queen  Elizabeth,  Gloriana, 
queen  of  fairies,  whose  court  was  the  asy- 
lum of  the  oppressed,  represents  that  glo- 
rious queen.  At  her  commands  all  these 
luiights  set  forth,  and  only  at  hers  the  Red- 
cross  Knight  destroys  the  dragon,  Guyon 
overturns  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  Arthegal 
(L  e.  Justice)  beats  down  Geryoneo  (/.  e. 
Philip  II.  king  of  Spain)  to  rescue  Beige 
({.  e.  Holland,)  and  he  beats  the  Grantorto 
{the  same  Philip  in  another  light)  to  restore 
Irena  (i.  e.  Peace)  to  Europe. 

'  Chastity  being^the  first  female  virtue, 
Britomartis  is  a  Briton;  her  part  is  fine, 
though  it  requires  explication.  His  style 
ia  very  poetical;  do  pons,  affectations  of 
'wit,  forced  antitheses,  or  any  of  that  low 
tnbe. 

'  His  M  words  are  all  true  English,  and 
numbers  exquisite;  and  ance  of  words  there 
is  the  multa  renaacenlur,  since  they  are  all 
proper,  such  a  poem  should  not  (any  more 
than  Milton's)  consist  all  of  it  of  common 
ordinary  words.  See  instances  of  descrip- 
tions. 

Cautelemjeaioiuy  in  Britoniartii,  v.  6, 14, 
in  it*  ftttlemneM. 

"  Like  u  (  wayward  eMId,  whoae  aoniideT  sleepa 
Ii  brokeo  with  aome  ftarAil  dream'a  afiKf bt. 
With  ftoward  will  doth  aet  himaelf  to  weep, 
Ne  can  be  etili'd  fbr  all  bla  Dune'a  mi(tat. 
Bat  Ucka  and  aqaalla,  and  atarieica  for  fell  deapite : 
Now  MtalcbiDg  ber,  and  ber  lAoae  loeka  miauainf. 
Now  aeekiniidarkneaa,  and  now  aeeking  licht ; 
Then  craTing  auck,  and  then  the  anck  reftiMng: 
Sochwaatbialady'aloTeainbarlove'albnd  aocitaing." 

Curiotity  occatloned  byjealotuy,  u/ton  oc- 
casion of  her  lover'*  absence.  Ibid.  Stan. 
8.9. 

"  Then  aa  abe  looked  lonf ,  at  laat  abe  apied 

One  coining  towarda  ber  with  haaty  speed. 
Well  ween'd  ibe  then,  ere  him  abe  plain  deacry'd, 

"Vhat  it  waa  one  aent  ftom  ber  love  indeed  : 
Wliereat  ber  lieart  waa  Bll'd  with  hope  and  dread, 

Ne  would  ahe  atay  tilt  he  in  place  could  come, 
But  ran  to  meet  him  forth  to  know  hia  tidings  sonune ; 

Even  ia  the  door  him  meetinf ,  abe  begun, 
*.And  where  is  be.  thy  lord,  andliow  fhr  hence  7 
Oaclara  at  once :  and  hath  he  loat  or  won?" 

Care  and  hi*  hou*e  are  detcribed  thm,  v. 
&  33,  34,  35. 

*  Not  fkr  away,  nor  meet  (br  any  gneat, 

'Aqr  ^lad  a  Ihtia  cottafc,  like  Knie  poor  man'a  Beat, 


34. 


"  There  entering  in,  they  fonnd  the  good  maii*i  ae.f 

Full  busily  unto  bis  work  ybeot. 

Who  was  so  wael  a  wictched  weariah  elf, 

With  hollow  eyes  and  rawbone  cheeks  ftr  apent. 

As  jThe  bad  in  prison  \oj\g  been  pent. 

Full  black  and  grieslydid  hie  fhce  appear, 

Beamear'd  with  smoke,  that  nigh  hia  eyesight  Uant, 

With  rugged  beaid,  and  hoary  ahagged  hair. 

Tile  which  he  never  wont  to  comb,  or  comely  ataear. 

35. 
Rude  was  his  garment,  and  to  raga  all  rent, 
Ne  better  bad  he,  ne  fbr  better  cared ; 
His  bliBter*d  banda  amongat  the  cindera  brent. 
And  flngeta  Utby,  with  long  nails  prepared. 
Bight  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  which  he  ihied. 
Hia  name  waa  Care ;  a  blackamith  by  Iris  trade. 
That  neither  day  nor  nialit  (torn  working  aparad, 
Bnt  to  small  purpoae  iron  wedges  made : 
Tlieae  be  unquiet  thoughts  tliat  caieflil  minda  invade.' 

'  Homer's  epithets  were  much  admired 
by  antiquity:  see  what  great  justness  and 
variety  there  are  in  these  epithets  of  the 
trets  in  the  forest,  where  the  Redcross 
Knight  lost  truth,  B.  i.  Cant  L  Stan.  8,  9. 

"  The  aailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  uO, 
Tlie  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry ; 
The  builder  oak.  sole  king  of  forests  aU. 
The  aapine,  good  for  atavea,  the  cypreas  flineral. 

9. 
"  Tbe  lanrel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerora. 
And  poets  sage :  the  fir,  that  weepetb  still, 
The  willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours, 
The  yew,  obedient  to  the  bender'e  will. 
The  bireh  for  shafts,  the  aailow  for  the  mill : 
The  myrrbe  sweet<  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound, 
The  war-like  beech,  the  aa&  for  nothing  ill, 
llM  flruitflil  olive,  and  the  plantane  round, 
Hm  carver  holm,  the  maple,  oeldom  inward  aoaad." 

*  I  shall  trouble  vou  no  more,  but  desire 
you  to  let  me  conclude  with  these  verses, 
though  I  think  they  have  already  been 
quoted  by  you.  They  are  addressed  to 
young  lames  oppressed  with  calumny,  v. 
6.  14. 

"  The  beet  (said  he)  that!  can  yon  adviae, 

b  to  avoid  the  oocaaion  of  the  ill ; 

For  when  the  cause  whence  evil  doth  arise, 

Bemoved  is,  the  effect  surceaseth  still. 

Abstain  fh)m  pleasure  and  reatrain  your  will. 

Subdue  deeire  and  bridle  laoae  delight. 

Use  scanted  diet,  and  forbear  your  fill. 

Shun  seaesy,  and  talk  in  open  eight. 

Bo  alialt  you  soon  repair  your  nreaent  evil  pHtht." 

T. 


Na  541.]   TTiurtday,  JVovember  20,  1712. 

Format  enim  nature  prius  noa  intns  ad  omnem, 
Fortunamm  habilum :  Juvat,  aut  impellit  ad  iram, 
Aut  nd  bumiim  mflerore  gravi  deducit.  el  angit : 
Poet  efKrt  animi  motus  interprete  lingna. 

ikr.  jtn  Pest.  ver.  106. 

For  nature  fbrma  and  aoflena  ua  within. 
And  vrritea  our  fortnne'e  diangea  in  our  flue : 
Pleaaure  encbanta.  impetuous  rage  transports. 
And  grief  d^eets,  and  wringa  the  tortur'd  aool : 
And  tbeae  are  all  interpreted  by  speech. 


Mt  friend  the  Templar,  whom  I  have 
so  often  mentioned  in  these  writings,  hav 
ing  determined  to  lay  aside  his  poetical 
stutKes,  in  order  to  a  closer  pursuit  of  the 
law,  has  put  together,  as  a  farewell  essay, 
some  thoughts  concerning  pronunciation 
and  action,  which  be  has  given  me  leave 
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to  comnranicate  to  the  public  They  are 
chiefly  collected  from  his  favourite  author 
Cicero,  who  is  known  to  have  been  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Roacius  the  actor,  and  a 
good  jud^e  of  dramatic  performances,  as 
-well  as  the  most  eloquent  pleader  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lived 

Cicero  concludes  his  celebrated  boolcs  De 
Oratore  with  some  precepts  for  pronuncia- 
tion and  action,  without  which  part  he  af- 
firms that  the  best  orator  in  the  world  can 
never  succeed;  and  an  indifferent  one,  who 
is  master  of  this,  shall  emn  much  greater 
applause.  '  What  could  make  a  stronger 
impression,'  savs  he,  'than  those  exclama- 
tions of  Gracchus?'— "  Whither  shall  I 
turn?  Wretch  that  I  am!  to  what  place 
betake  m rself  ?  Shall  I  ^  to  the  Capitol  ? 
Alas!  it  u  overflowed  with  mY  brother's 
bloolL  Or  shall  I  retire  to  my  house?  Yet 
there  I  behold  my  mother  plunged  in  mi- 
sery, weeping  and  despairing!"  These 
breaks  and  turns  of  passion,  it  seems,  were 
so  enforced  by  the  eyes,  voice,  and  gesture 
of  the  speaker,  that  nis  very  enemies  could 
not  refmn  from  tears.  '1  insist,'  says 
TuUy,  'upon  this  the  rather,  because  our 
orators,  wno  are  as  it  were  actors  of  the 
truth  itself^  have  quitted  this  manner  of 
speaUng:  and  the  players,  who  are  but  the 
imitators  of  truth,  nave  taken  it  up.' 

I  shall  therefore  pursue  the  hint  he  has 
here  given  me,  and  for  the  service  of  the 
British  stage  I  shall  copy  some  of  the  rules 
which  this  great  Roman  master  has  laid 
down;  yet  without  confining  myself  wholly 
to  his  thoughts  or  words:  and  to  adapt  this 
essay  the  more  to  the  purpose  for  which  I 
Intend  it,  instead  of  the  examples  he  has 
Inserted  in  this  discourse  out  of  the  ancient 
tragedies,  I  shall  make  use  of  parallel  pas- 
-sages  out  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  own. 

The  design  of  art  is  to  assist  action  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  representation  of 
nature;  for  the  appearance  of  reality  is 
that  which  moves  Us  in  all  representations, 
and  these  have  always  the  greater  force 
the  nearer  they  approach  to  nature,  and 
the  less  they  show  of  imitation. 

Nature  herself  has  asdgned  to  every 
motion  of  the  soul  its  pecuUar  cast  of  the 
countenance,  tone  of  voice,  and  manner  of 
gesture,  through  the  whole  person;  all  the 
features  of  the  face  and  tones  of  the  voice 
answer,  like  strings  upon  musical  instru- 
ments, to  the  impresuons  made  on  them  by 
the  mind.  Thus  the  sounds  of  the  v<dce, 
according  to  the  various  touches  which 
raise  them,  form  themselves  into  an  acute 
or  grave,  quick  or  slow,  loud  or  soft,  tone. 
These  two  may  be  subdivided  into  various 
kinds  of  tones,  as  the  gentle,  the  iough,  the 
contracted,  the  diAise,  the  continued,  the 
intermitted,  the  broken,  abrupt,  winding, 
softened  or  elevated.  Every  one  of  these 
may  be  employed  with  art  and  judgment; 
and  all  supply  the  actor,  as  ccdours  do  the 
painter,  with  an  expressive  variety. 

Anger  exerts  its  peculiar  voice  in  an 


acute,  raised,  and  hurryng  sound.  The 
passionate  character  of  king  Lear,  as  it  is 
admirably  drawn  by  Shakspeare,  abounds 
with  the  strongest  instances  of  this  kind. 

■ DmUi  I  OoUbrion  I 

Fiery  I  what  qualitT  }— wby  Glosler!  GkMlerl 
I'd  qiMk  with  tbe  Duke  of  Cornwall  aad  bis  wife. 
Are  they  Inforned  oftliit  1  nqr  breath  and  Uood  I 
Fietf !  tlw  llerjr  daker— dbc. 

Sorrow  and  complaint  demand  a  Toice 
quite  different;  flexible,  slow,  interrupted, 
and  modulated  in  a  moumfiil  tone:  as  in 
that  pathetical  soliloquy  of  cardinal  Wol- 
sey  CD  his  £alL 


'  Farewell  I— A  lone  brewell  to  all  mj  (mti 
Thii  U  the  Btate  of  man  I— to  day  be  pati  (bnfa 
The  tender  leaves  of  bone;  to-morrow  blw»iiiii». 
And  bean  his  blosfaiBs  iionoBrs  tbkk  opoii  him; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  kilUnf  frost. 
And  wliea  Iw  thinks,  (ood,  easy  man,  fiiU  (aidy 
Bis  (reatness  is  a  ripening,  nip  his  root ; 
And  tlwn  he  AiDs  as  I  do.' 

We  have  likewise  a  fine  example  of  this 
in  the  whole  of  Andromache  in  the  Distreat 
Mother,  particularly  in  these  lines— 

*  m  go,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart 

Weep  o'er  my  cUU If  be  must  die,  my  life 

b  wrapt  in  his,  I  shall  not  lonjt  surriic : 
'TIS  tar  his  sake  that  I  Itare  salfered  lifis, 
Groan'd  in  caplirity,  and  o«t-liT'd  Hector. 
Yes,  my  Astyanaz,  we'll  go  together  I 
Together  to  tbe  realms  of  night  well  go, 
Tlnra  to  tbyraTisb'd  eyes  thy  sire  ritsbow. 
And  poiat  liim  out  among  tbe  sliades  below.* 

Fear  expresses  itself  in  a  low,  heatating^ 
and  abject  sound.  If  the  reader  considers 
the  foUowiog  speech  of  lady  Macbeth, 
while  her  husband  is  about  the  murder  of 
Duncan  and  his  grcmms,  he  will  imagine 
her  even  affrighted  with  the  sound  of  ner 
own  vcnce  while  she  is  speaking  it 

'  Alas  1 1  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd, 
And  tis  not  done ;  th'  attempt  and  not  tlie  deed. 
Confound  us — Hark  1 1  laid  the  daggers  ready. 
He  could  not  missthem.    Had  he  not  ■«.iii«hiii 
My  Ihlher  as  be  slept,  I  had  done  it.' 

Courage  assumes  a  louder  ton^  as  in  that 
speech  of  Dchi  Sebastian. 

*  Here  satiate  all  yoar  Airy  : 

Let  fiwtune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me ; 
I  have  a  soul,  tliat.  like  an  ample  shield. 
Can  uke  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  mora.' 

Pleasure  dissolves  into  a  luxurious,  mild, 
tender,  and  joyous  modulation;  as  in  tbe 
following  lines  m  Caius  Marius. 

*  Larlnia  I  O  there's  music  in  the  name, 
lliat  soft'ning  me  to  inlhnt  teademess. 

Hakes  my  heart  spring  like  tbe  Arst  leaps  of  life.* 

And  perplexity  is  different  from  all  these; 
grave,  out  not  bemoaning,  with  an  earnest 
uniform  sound  of  voice;  as  in  that  celebrated 
speech  of  Hamlet. 

■To  be,  or  not  to  be  I that  is  the  qncstiaa. 

Whether  tie  nobler  in  the  mind  to  satfer 
Hw  stings  and  arrows  of  oatrageoas  itartone : 
Or  to  take  arras  against  a  sea  of  trouble*. 
And  by  opposing  end  litem.    Todie,  toslsep: 
No  more;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart  ache,  and  a  tbouaaad  aatural  ^nrkn 
That  flesh  is  heir  to ;  'tis  a  consummaiioa 

Devoutly  to  be  wisb'd  I  To  die,  to  sleep! 

To  sleep:  perchance  to  dreami  Ay,  there^  tbe  rub; 
For,  in  thatslaep ofdealh,  what  diNim  may  (■■% 
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Wben  m  im  diaffled  off  Ibis  mortal  coil, 

Maat  give  na  fwuM Tbere'g  the  reapeet 

Tttal  makes  calamity  of  so  long  lifb ; 
'     For  wbo  wonid  bear  the  wtaipa  and  fcoms  of  time, 
111*  oppreaeor's  wronga,  tbo  proud  man'a  contomeljr, 
The  fangs  of  deapiit'd  Jove,  the  law'adela^, 
Tlte  inaoleocc  of  office,  and  the  gpiiras 
Tbal  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takea, 
WlKn  Ik  bimaelf  might  hia  quietua  make, 
Witb  a  bare  bodkin  ?  Wbo  would  ikrdlea  bear, 
TO  (roan  and  aweat  under  a  weary  life  1 
But  Ibat  the  dread  of  tomething  after  death,      " 
Hie  undiacovered  country,  from  wlioae  bourn 
No  traveller  returna,  puaalea  tin  will. 
And  roakea  ua  rather  choose  tboae  ills  we  bave. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.' 

As  all  these  varieties  of  voice  are  to  be 
directed  by  the  sense,  so  the  action  is  to  be 
directed  by  the  voice,  and  with  a  beautiful 
propriety,  as  it  were,  to  enforce  it  The 
arm,  which  by  a  strong  figure  TuUy  calls 
the  orator's  weapon,  is  to  be  sometimes 
raised  and  extended:  and  the  hsind,  b^  its 
motion,  sometimes  to  lead,  and  sometimes 
to  follow,  the  words  as  they  are  uttered. 
The  stamping  of  the  foot  too  has  its  proper 
expression  in  contention,  anger,  orabsonite 
command.  But  the  face  is  the  epitome  of 
the  whole  man,  and  the  eyes  are,  as  it 
were,  the  epitome  of  the  face;  for  which 
reason,  he  says,  the  best  judges  among  the 
Romans  were  not  extremely  pleased  even 
with  Roscitts  himself  in  his  mask.  No  part 
of  the  body,  besides  the  face,  is  cajjable  of 
as  many  changes  as  there  are  different 
emotions  in  the  mind,  and  of  expressing 
them  all  hy  those  changes.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  done  without  the  freedom  of  the  eyes; 
therefore  Theophratus  called  one,  who 
barely  rehearsed  his  speech  with  hiS' eyes 
fixed,  an  ' absent  actor.' 

As  the  countenance  admits  of  so  great 
variety,  it  requires  also  great  judgment  to 
govern  it.  Not  that  the  form  of  the  face  is 
to  be  shifted  on  every  occasion;  lest  it  turn 
to  farce  and  buffoonery;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  eyes  have  a  wonderful  power  of 
marking  the  emotions  of  the  mind;  some- 
times by  a  steadfast  lock,  sometimes  by  a 
careless  one — now  by  a  sudden  regard, 
then  by  a  Joyfifl  sparkling,  as  the  sense  of 
the  word  is  diversified:  for  action  is,  as  it 
■were,  the  speech  of  the  features  and 
limbs,  and  must  therefore  conform  itself 
ejways  to  the  sentiments  of  the  souL  And 
it  may  be  observed,  that  in  all  which  re- 
lates to  the  gesture  there  is  a  wonderful 
force  implanted  by  nature:  since  the  vulgar, 
the  unskilful,  and  even  the  most  barbarous, 
are  chiefly  affected  by  this.  None  are 
moved  by  the  sound  «  words  but  those 
who  understand  the  language;  and  the 
sense  of  many  things  is  lost  upon  men  of  a 
dull  apprehension:  but  action  is  a  kind  of 
universal  tongue:  all  men  are  subject  to  the 
same  passions,  and  consequently  know  the 
same  marks  of  them  in  others,  by  which 
tliey  themselves  express  them. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  be  of 
ofrinion  that  the  hints  I  have  here  made 
use  of  out  of  Cicero  are  somewhat  too  re- 
fined for  the  players  on  our  theatre;  in  an- 


swer to  which  I  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  without  good  sense  no  one  can 
be  a  good  player,  and  that  he  is  very  unfit 
to  personate  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  hero 
who  cannot  enter  into  the  rules  for  pronun- 
ciation and  gesture  delivered  by  a  Roman 
orator.  ■ 

There  is  anotho*  thin^  which  my  author 
does  not  think  too  mmute  to  insist  on, 
though  it  is  purely  mechanical;  and  that  is 
the  right  pitching  of  the  voice.  On  this 
occanon  he  tells  the  story  of  Gracchus, 
who  employed  a  servant  with  a  little  ivory 
pipe  to  stand  behind  him,  and  give  hittt 
the  right  pitch,  as  often  as  he  wandered  too 
far  from  the  proper  modulation.  '  Every 
voice,'  says  TuUy,  'has  its  particular  me- 
dium and  compass,  and  the  sweetness  of 
speech  consists  in  leading  it  through  all  the 
variety  of  tcmes  naturally,  and  without 
touching  anv  extreme.  Tberefbre,'  says 
he, '  leave  the  pipe  at  home,  but  carry  the 
sense  of  custom  with  yoo. 


Na  542.]    Friday,  JVovember  21,  171Z. 

Et  aibi  prcftrri  se  ganJet 

OiiU,Met.Lik.U.430L 

Be  beard. 

Well  pleased,  himself  before  himself  prefened. 

.tfMsMi. 

Whkn  I  have  been  present  in  assemblies 
where  my  paper  has  been  talked  of,  I  have 
been  very  well  pleased  to  hear  those  who 
would  detract  from  the  author  of  it  observe 
that  the  letters  which  are  sent  to  the  Spec- 
tator are  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  of 
his  works.  Upon  this  occadon  many  let- 
ters of  mirth  are  usually  mentioned,  which 
some  think  the  Spectator  writ  to  faimsd^ 
and  which  others  commend  because  they 
fancv  he  recrived  them  from  his  corres- 
pondents. Such  are  thoee  from  the  valetu- 
dinarian; the  inspector  of  the  sign-posts; 
the  master  of  the  fiui  exercise;  with  that 
of  the  faocqied  petticoat;  that  of  Nicholas 
Hart,  the  annual  sleeper;  that  from  Sir 
John  Einvil;  that  upon  London  cries;  widi 
mnltitttdes  of  the  same  nature.  As  I  love 
nothing  more  than  to  morUfy  the  ill-natured, 
that  I  may  doit  efliectually,  I  must  acquaint 
them  they  have  very  eften  praised  me  when 
they  did  not  design  it,  ana  that  they  have 
approved  my  wrttings  when  they  thought 
they  had  derontted  from  them.  I  have 
heard  several  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen 

r roving,  by  undenial^  ailments,  that 
was  not  able  to  pen  a  letter  which  I  had 
written  the  day  before.  Nay,  I  have  heard 
some  of  them  throwing  out  ambiguous  ex- 
presaons,  and  gi^ng  the  cemiMny  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  thems^ves  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  send  me  such  and  such  a  particular 
epistle,  which  happened  to  be  talked  of 
with  the  esteem  or  approbation  of  those 
who  were  present  These  rigid  critics  are 
so  ^frwd  of  allowing  me  any  thing  wtaich 
does  not  belong  to  me,  that  they  wiQ  not 
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be  positive  whether  the  lion,  the  wild  boar, 
and  the  flower-pots  in  the  play-house,  did 
not  actually  write  those  letters  which  came 
to  me  in  their  names.  I  must  therefore  in- 
form these  gentlemen,  that  I  often  choose 
this  way  of  casting;  my  thoughts  into  a  let- 
ter, for  the  following  reasons.  First,  out 
of  the  policy  of  those  who  try  their  jest 
upon  another,  before  they  own  it  them- 
selves. Secondly,  because  I  would  extort  a 
little  praise  from  such  who  will  never  ap- 
plaud any  thing  whose  author  is  known  and 
certain.  Thiroly,  because  it  gave  me  an 
opfiortunity  of  introducing  a  great  variety 
«  characters  into  ray  works,  which  could 
not  have  been  done  had  I  always  written  in 
the  person  of  the  Spectator.  Fourthly,  be- 
cause the  dignity  spectatorial  would  have 
suffered  had  I  published  as  from  myself 
those  severe  lumcrous  compositions  which 
I  have  ascribed  to  fictitious  names  and 
characters.  And  lastly,  because  they  often 
serve  to  bring  in  more  naturally  such  ad- 
ditional reflections  as  have  been  placed  at 
tiie  end  of  them. 

There  are  others  who  have  likewise  done 
me  a  very  particular  honour,  though  un- 
designedly. These  are  such  who  will  needs 
have  it  that  I  have  translated  or  borrowed 
many  of  my  thoughts  out  of  books  which 
are  written  in  other  languages.  I  have 
heard  of  a  person,  who  is  more  famous  for 
his  library  than  his  learning,  that  has  as- 
serted this  more  than  once  in  his  private 
conversation.*  Were  it  true,  I  am  sure  he 
could  not  speak  it  fhim  his  own  knowledge; 
but,  had  he  read  the  books  which  he  has 
collected,  he  would  find  this  accusation  to 
be  wholly  groundless.  Those  who  are  truly 
learned  will  acquit  me  in  this  Ppint,  in 
which  I  have  been  so  far  from  offending, 
that  I  have  been  scrupulous,  perhaps  to  a 
fault,  in  (juoting  the  authors  of  several  pas- 
sages which  I  might  have  made  my  own. 
But,  as  this  assertion  is  in  reality  an  enco- 
mium on  what  I  have  published,  I  ought 
rather  to  glory  in  it  than  endeavour  to  con- 
lute  it 

Some  arc  so  very  willing  to  alienate  from 
me  that  small  reputation  which  might  ac- 
crue to  me  from  any  of  these  my  specula- 
tions, that  they  attribute  some  of  the  best 
of  them  to  those  imM;inary  manuscripts 
with  which  I  have  introduced  them.  There 
are  others  I  must  confess  whose  objections 
have  given  me  a  greater  concern,  as  they 
seem  to  reflect,  unider  this  head,  rather  on 
my  moralitv  than  on  my  invention.  These 
are  they  wno  say  an  author  is  guilty  of 
falsehood,  when  he  talks  to  the  public 
of  manuscripts  which  he  never  saw,  or 
describes  scenes  of  action  or  discourse  in 
which  he  was  never  engaged.  But  these 
gentlemen  would  do  well  to  consider,  that 
tnere  is  not  a  fable  or  parable,  which  ever 

*Thit  in  an  Mtarioii  to  Mr.  IVnbu  RowUuob,  tbe 
celebnMl  book  nliwtot.  Addiioa  had  »lmij  ridi. 
culed  him  in  tlw  T*ttl*r>  No.  UB,  onler  Un  ntqw  of 
Ton  Folia 


was  made  use  of,  that  is  not  liable  to  this 
exception;  since  nothm||,  according  to  this 
notion,  can  be  related  innocentiv,  which 
was  not  once  matter  of  fact  Besides  I 
think  the  most  ordinary  reader  may  be 
able  to  discover,  by  my  way  of  writing', 
what  I  deliver  in  these  occurrences  as 
truth,  and  what  as  fiction. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  answer- 
ing the  several  objections  which  have  been 
made  against  these  my  works,  I  must  take 
notice  that  there  are  some  who  affirm  a 
paper  of  this  nature  should  always  turn 
upon  diverting  subjects,  and  others  who 
find  fault  with  every  one  of  them  that  hath 
not  an  immediate  tendency  to  the  advance- 
ment of  religion  or  learning.  I  shall  leave 
these  gentiemen  to  dispute  it  out  among 
themsdves;  mnce  I  see  one  half  cS  mv  con- 
duct patronized  by  each  side.  Were  I 
serious  on  an  improper  subject,  or  trifling 
in  a  serious  one,  I  should  deservedly  draw 
upon  me  the  censure  of  my  readers:  or 
were  I  conscious  of  any  thing  in  my  writ- 
ings that  is  not  innocent  at  least,  or  that 
the  greatest  part  of  them  were  not  ancerely 
designed  to  discountenance  vice  and  igno- 
rance, and  support  the  interest  of  truth, 
wisdom,  and  virtue,  I  should  be  more 
severe  upon  myself  than  the  public  is  dis- 
posed to  be.  In  the  mean  while  I  desire 
my  reader  to  conader  every  particular 
paper,  or  discourse,  as  a  distinct  tract  by 
it^lf,  and  independent  of  every  thii^  that 
goes  before  or  after  it 

I  shall  end  this  paper  with  the  following 
letter,  which  was  really  sent  me,  as  some 
others  have  been  which  I  have  published, 
and  for  which  I  must  own  myself  indebt- 
ed to  th«r  respective  writers. 

'  Sir,— I  was  this  morning  in  a  company 
of  your  well-wishers,  when  we  read  over, 
with  great  satisfaction,  TuUy's  observation 
on  action  adapted  to  the  British  theatre: 
though  by  the  way,  we  were  verv  sorry  to 
find  that  you  have  disposed  of  anotner 
member  of  your  club,  roor  Sir  Roger  it 
dead,  and  the  worthy  clergyman  dying; 
capttun  Sentry  has  taken  possesion  of  a 
good  estate;  Will  Honeycomb  has  married 
a  farmer's  daughter;  and  the  Templar 
withdraws  himself  into  the  business  at  his 
own  profession.  What  will  all  this  end  in? 
We  are  afraid  it  portends  no  good  to  the 
public  Unless  jjou  very  speedily  fix  the 
day  for  the  election  of  new  members,  we 
are  under  apprehennons  of  loane  the 
British  Spectator.  I  hear  of  a  party  of  ladies 
who  intended  to  address  you  on  this  subject; 
and  I  question  not,  if  you  do  not  give  ns 
the  slip  very  suddmly,  that  you  will  re- 
ceive addresses  firom  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom to  continue  so  useful  a  work.  Pray 
deliver  us  out  of  this  perplexity;  and, 
among  the  multitude  of  your  readers,  yon 
will  particularty  otdige  your  most  sincere 
fiiena  and  servant, 

O.  <PHILO-SPEC' 
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-Faciei  noo  omnibqi  unt. 


Nee  dinna  tamen- 

Ocid,  Met.  Ub.  iL  H. 

Similar,  tbootb  not  tlw  same. 

Those  who  were  skilful  in  anatomy, 
among  the  ancients,  conclnded,  from  the 
outward  and  inward  make  of  a  human 
body,  that  it  was  th«  work  of  a  Being 
transcendently  wise  and  powerfiil.  As  the 
•world  ^w  more  enlightened  in  this  art, 
their  dMcoveries  gave  them  fresh  oppor- 
tunities of  admiring  the  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  formation  of  a  human  body. 
Galen  was  converted  by  his  dissections,  and 
could  not  but  own  a  Supreme  Being  ujjon 
a  survey  of  this  handy-work.  There  were, 
indeed,  many  parts,  of  which  the  old  ana- 
tomists did  not  know  the  certain  use;  but, 
as  they  say  that  most  of  those  which  they 
examined  were  adapted  with  admirable 
art  to  their  several  functicais,  they  did  not 
question  but  those,  whose  uses  they  could 
not  determine,  were  contrived  with  the 
same  wisdom  for  respective  ends  and  pur- 
poses. Since  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
nas  been  found  out,  and  many  other  great 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  our  modem 
anatomists,  we  see  new  wonders  in  the 
human  frame,  and  cUscem  several  impor- 
tant uses  for  those  parts,  which  uses  the 
ancients  knew  nothing  of.  In  short,  the 
body  of  man  is  such  a  subject  as  stands  the 
utmost  test  of  examination.  Though  it 
appears  formed  with  the  nicest  wisdom, 
upon  the  most  superficial  survey  of  it,  it 
still  mends  upon  tne  search,  and  produces 
our  surprise  and  amazement  in  proportion 
as  we  pry  into  it.  What  I  have  here  said 
of  a  human  body  may  be  applied  to  the 
body  of  every  animal  which  nas  been  the 
subiect  of  anatomical  observations. 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  object  ade- 
quate to  our  senses.  It  is  a  particular 
system  of  Providence  that  lies  in  a  narrow 
compass.  The  eye  is  able  to  command  it, 
and  by  successive  inquiries  can  search  into 
aQ  its  parts.  Could  the  body  of  the  whole 
earth,  or  indeed  the  whole  universe,  be 
thus  submitted  to  the  examination  of  our 
senses,  were  it  not  too  big  and  dispropor- 
tioned  for  our  inquiries,  toio  unwieldy  for 
the  management  of  the  eye  and  hand,  there 
is  no  question  but  it  would  appear  to  us  as 
curious  and  well  contrived  a  frame  as  that 
of  the  human  body.  We  should  see  the 
same  concatenation  and  subserviency,  the 
same  neces^ty>  and  usefulness,  the  same 
beauty  and  harmony,  in  all  and  every  of  its 
jiarts,  as  what  we  discover  in  the  body  of 
every  angle  animal. 

The  more  extended  our  reason  is,  and 
the  more  able  to  grapple  with  immense 
objects,  the  greater  still  are  those  discove- 
ries which  It  makes  of  wisdom  and  pro- 
vidence in  the  works  of  the  creation.  A 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  stands  up  as  the 


miracle  of  the  present  age,  can  look  through 
a  whole  planetary  system;  consider  it  in 
its  weight,  number,  and  measure;  and  draw 
from  it  as  many  demonstrations  of  infinite 
power  and  wisdom,  as  a  more  confined  un- 
derstanding is  able  to  deduce  from  the  sys- 
tem of  a  human  body. 

But  to  return  to  our  speculations  on  ana- 
tomy, I  shall  here  consider  the  fabric  and 
texture  of  the  bodies  of  animus  in  one  par- 
ticular view:  which  in  my  opinion  shows 
the  hand  of  a  thinking  ana  all-wise  Being 
in  their  formation,  with  the  evidence  of  a 
thousand  demonstrations.  I  think  we  may 
lay  this  down  as  an  incontested  principle, 
that  chance  never  acts  in  a  pjerpetual  uni- 
formity and  consistence  with  itself.  If  one 
should  always  fling  the  same  number  with 
ten  thousand  dice,  or  see  every  throw  jus' 
five  times  less,  or  five  times  more  in  num- 
ber, than  the  throw  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  who  would  not  imagine  there 
IS  some  invisible  power  which  directs  the 
cast?  This  is  the  proceeding  which  we 
find  in  the  operations  of  nature.  Every 
kind  of  animal  is  diversified  by  different 
magnitudes,  each  of  yhlch  gives  rise  to  a 
different  species.  Let  a  man  trace  the  dog 
or  lion  kind,  and  he  will  observe  how  many 
of  the  works  of  nature  are  published,  if  I 
may  use  the  expresaon,  in  a  variety  oC 
editions.  If  we  look  into  the  reptile  world, 
or  into  those  different,  Unds  of  animals 
that  fill  the  element  of  water,  we  meet 
with  the  same  repetition  among  several 
species,  that  differ  very  little  from  one 
another,  but  in  ase  ana  bulk.  You  find 
the  same  creature  that  is  drawn  at  large, 
copied  out  in  several  proportions  and  end- 
ing in  miniature.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
produce  instances  of  this  regular  conduct 
m  Providence,  as  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  those  who  are  versed  in  the  natural 
history  of  animals.  ITie  magnificent  har- 
mony of  the  universe  is  such,  that  we  may 
observe  innumerable  divisions  running  upon 
the  same  ground.  I  might  also  extend  this 
speculation  to  the  dead  parts  of  nature,  in 
which  we  may  find  matter  disposed  into 
many  similar  systems,  as  well  in  our  survey 
of  stars  and  planets  as  of  stones,  vege- 
tables, and  other  sublunary  parts  of  the 
creation.  In  a  word,  Providence  has  shown 
the  richness  of  its  goodness  and  wisdom, 
not  only  in  the  production  of  many  originu 
species,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  descants 
which  it  has  made  en  every  original  species 
in  particular. 

But  to  pursue  this  thought  still  farther. 
Every  living  creature,  considered  in  itself, 
has  many  very  complicated  parts  that  are 
exact  copies  of  some  other  parts  which  it 
possesses,  and  which  are  complicated  in 
the  same  manner.  One  eye  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  and  pre- 
servation of  an  animal;  but,  in  order  to 
better  his  condition,  we  see  another  placed 
with  a  mathematical  exactness  in  the  same 
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tnott  advantaTCous  situation,  and  in  every 
particular  of  the  same  size  and  texture.  Ts 
It  passible  for  chance  to  be  thus  delicate 
and  uniform  in  her  operation?  Should  a 
million  of  dice  turn  up  together  twice  the 
same  number,  the  wonder  would  be  nothing 
in  comparison  with  this.  But  when  we  see 
this  similitude  and  resemblance  in  the  arm, 
the  hand,  the  fingers:  when  we  see  one 
half  of  the  body  entirely  correspond  with 
the  other  in  all  those  minute  strokes,  with- 
out which  a  man  might  have  very  well 
subsisted;  nav,  when  we  often  see  a  single 

Dt  repeated  a  hundred  times  in  the  same 
y,  notwithstanding  it  consists  of  the 
most  intricate  weaving  of  numberless  fibres, 
and  these  parts  differing  still  in  magnitude, 
as  the  convenience  of  their  particular  situa- 
tion requires;  sure  a  man  must  have  a 
ctrange  cast  of  understanding,  who  does 
not  discover  the  finger  of  God  In  so  won- 
derfiil  a  work.  These  duplicates  in  those 
parts  of  the  body,  vithout  which  a  man 
might  have  very  well  subsisted,  though 
not  so  well  as  with  them,  are  a  plain  de- 
monstration of  an  all-wise  Contriver,  as 
those  more  numerofts  copyings  which  are 
found  among  the  vessels  of  the  same  bodv, 
are  evident  demonstrati(»is  that  they  could 
not  be  the  work  of  chance.  This  argument 
receives  additional  strength,  if  we  apply  it 
to  every  animal  and  msect  within  our 
knowledge,  as  well  as  to  those  numberless 
living  creatures  that  are  objects  too  minute 
for  a  human  eye;  and  if  we  consider  how 
the  several  species  in  this  whole  world  of 
life  resemble  one  another  in  very  many 
particulars,  so  far  as  is  convenient  for  their 
respective  states  of  existence,  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  a  hundred  millions  of 
dice  should  be  casually  thrown  a  hundred 
millions  of  times  in  the  same  number,  than 
that  the  body  of  any  single  animal  should 
be  produced  Dy  the  fortuitous  concourse  of 
matter.  And  that  the  like  chance  should 
arise  in  innumerable  instances  requires  a 
degree  of  credulity  that  is  not  under  the 
direction  of  common  s-jise.  We  may  carry 
this  consideration  yet  farther,  if  we  reflect 
on  the  two  sexes  in  every  living  species, 
•with  their  resemblance  to  each  other,  and 
those  particular  ^stinctions  that  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  keeping  up  of  this  great 
world  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  demonstrations  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  transcendent 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  body  of  a  living  creature,  for 
which  I  refer  my  reader  to  other  writ^ 
ugs,  particularly  to  the  axth  book  of  the 
poem  entided  Creation,*  where  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  human  body  is  described  with 
great  perspicuity  and  elegance.  I  have 
Been  particular  on  the  thought  which  runs 
through  this  speculation,  because  I  have 
not  seen  it  enluged  upon  by  others.     O. 


*  ONMtoo.  AfotBhrHiUetaidBUskiBim. 
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Nanqniin  iu    qniiqasB   kena  ■obdwU  ratiaas  « 

vitam  Aiit, 
Quln  raa,  ctai,  onM,  nniier  aliiioid  ipportet  aorl, 
Aliquid  moneat :  at  ilia,  qas  te  adre  cndaa,  ma^as : 

El,  que  tibi  putarii  prima,  in  experfnnlo  nl  rapodiea. 
Ttr.  Adelpb.  Act.  t.  Se.  4. 

No  raaa  waa  erer  ao  oompletalj  akilM  ia  tiia  eoo 
duct  of  lift,  ai  not  to  receive  new  infonnatioii  tram 
age  and  experience :  insomncfa  tbat  we  And  uuiatlaw 
really  ignorant  ot  wtiat  wctbooflit  w«  ndenloo< 
and  iee  cauaa  to  i^eet  wbat  m  ftnriad  our  tiiiaat 
intereat. 

There  ai«,  I  think,  sentiments  in  tb* 
following  letter  from  my  fiiend  captain 
Sentry,  which  discover  a  rational  and  equal 
frame  of  mind,  as  well  prepared  for  an  ad- 
vanta^ieoos  as  an  unfortunate  change  of 
condition. 

'CoTCrlejr-hall,  Not.  15,  Woreeaterabtic.  * 
'Sia, — ^I  am  come  to  the  succession  of 
the  estate  of  my  honoured  kinsman,  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley;  and  I  assure  you  I  find 
it  no  easy  task  to  keep  up  the  figure  ot 
master  ot  the  fortune  which  was  so  hand- 
somely enjoyed  by  that  honest  ]rfain  man. 
I  cannot  (with  rirapect  to  the  great  obliga- 
tions I  have,  be  it  spoken)  reflect  upon  nia 
character,  but  I  am  confirmed  in  me  trath 
which  I  have,  I  think,  heard  spoken  at  the 
club;  to  wit,  that  a  man  of  a  warm  and  well- 
disjjosed  heart,  with  a  very  small  capacity, 
is  highly  superior  inhuman  society  to  him 
who,  with  the  greatest  talents,  is  cold  and 
languid  in  his  aliectiuns.  But  alas !  why  do 
I  make  a  difficulty  in  speaking  of  ray  worthy 
ancestor's  foilings?  His  little  aMurdrties 
and  incapacity  for  the  conversation  of  the 
politest  men  are  dead  with  him,  and  his 
greater  qualities  are  ever  now  useful  to 
him.  I  know  not  whether  bv  naming  those 
disabilities  I  do  not  enhance  his  merit,  stmx 
he  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  in  his 
counti^  which  would  be  worth  the  pains  of 
the  wisest  man's  whole  life  to  arrive  at. 
By  the  way,  I  must  observe  to  yon,  tbat 
many  of  your  readers  have  mistook  that 
passage  in  your  writings,  wherdn  Sir  Roger 
IS  reported  to  have  inquired  into  the  private 
character  of  the  jroune  woman  at  thetavein. 
I  know  you  mentioned  that  drcumstance  as 
an  instance  of  the  nmplicity  and  innocence 
of  his  mind,  which  made  him  imagine  it  a 
very  easy  thing  to  reclaim  one  of  those 
criminals,  and  not  as  an  inclination  in  him 
to  be  guilty  with  her.  The  less  diacemim; 
of  your  readers  catmot  enter  into  that  6tS^ 
cacy  of  description  in  the  ciharacter:  bat 
indeed  my  chief  bunness  at  this  time  is  to 
represent  to  you  my  present  state  of  mind, 
and  the  satisiEaction  I  promise  to  mysdf  in 
the  possesion  of  my  new  fortune.  I  Iwvr 
continued  all  Sir  Rogci^  servants,  except 
such  as  it  was  a  relia  to  dismiss  into  little 
beings  within  my  manor.  Those  who  are 
in  a  list  of  the  good  knight's  own  hand  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  me,  I  nave  quartered  npoB 
such  as  have  taken  new  leases  of  me,  and 
added  so  many  advantages  during  die  tiras 
of  the  peraoos  so  quaiteied,  that  it  is  the 
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Interest  of  those  whom  they  are  joined  with, 
to  cherish  and  befriend  them  upon  all  occa- 
tions.  I  find  a  considerable  sum  of  ready 
money,  which  I  am  laying  oat  among  my 
dependants  at  the  common  interest,  but 
with  a  design  to  lend  it  according  to  their 
merit,  rather  than  according  to  their  ability. 
I  shall  lay  a  tax  upon  such  as  I  have  highly 
obliged,  to  become  security  to  me  for  such 
of  their  own  poor  youth,  whether  male  or 
female,  as  want  help  towards  getting  into 
some  being  in  the  world.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  manage  my  affairs  so  as  to  improve 
my  fortune  every  year  by  doing  acts  of 
kindness.  I  will  lend  my  money  to  the  use 
of  none  but  indigent  men,  secured  by  such 
as  have  ceased  to  be  indigent  by  the  favour 
of  my  femily  or  myself.  What  makes  this 
the  more  practicable  is,  that  if  they  will  do 
any  good  with  my  money,  they  are  welcome 
to  It  upon  their  own  security:  and  I  make 
no  exceptions  against  it,  because  the  per- 
sons who  enter  into  the  colligations  do  it  for 
their  own  family.  I  have  laid  out  four  thou- 
sand pounds  this  way,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  what  a  crowd  of  people  are  obliged 
by  it  In  cases  where  Sir  Roger  has  recom- 
mended, 1  have  lent  money  to  put  out  chil- 
dren, with  a  clause  which  makes  void  the 
obligation  in  case  the  infant  dies  before  he 
is  out  of  his  apptrenticeship;  by  which 
means  the  kindred  and  masters  are  ex- 
tremely careful  of  breeding  him  to  industry, 
that  he  may  re-pay  it  himself  by  his  labour, 
in  three  years  joumey-work  after  his  time 
is  out,  for  the  use  of  his  securities.  Op- 
portunities of  this  kind  are  all  that  have 
occurred  since  I  came  to  my  estate:  but  I 
assure  you  I  will  preserve  a  constant  dis- 
position to  catch  at  all  the  occasions  I  can 
to  promote  the  good  and  happiness  of  my 
neighbourhood. 

'But  give  me  leave  to  lay  before  you  a 
little  establishment  which  has  grown  out 
of  my  past  life,  that  I  doubt  not  will  ad- 
minister great  satisfaction  to  me  m'  that 
part  of  i^  whatever  that  is,  which  is  to 
c»me. 

•  There  is  a  prdudice  in  fevour  of  the 
way  of  life  to  which  a  man  has  been  edu- 
cated, which  I  know  not  whether  it  would 
not  be  faulty  to  overcome.  It  is  like  a  pai^ 
tiality  to  the  interest  of  one's  own  country 
before  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  is  from 
a  habit  of  thinkmg,  grown  upon  me  from 
my  youth  spent  in  arms,  that  I  have  ever 
hela  gentlemen,  who  have  preserved  mo- 
desty, good-nature,  justice,  and  humanity, 
in  a  soldier's  life,  to  be  the  most  valuable 
and  worthy  persons  of  the  human  race.  To 
pass  through  imminent  dangers,  suffer  pwn- 
rul  watchings,  frightful  alarms,  and  labori- 
ous matx:hes,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  man's 
time,  and  pass  the  rest  in  sobriety  conform- 
ab\e  to  the  rules  of  the  most  virtuous  civil 
life,  is  a  merit  too  great  to  deserve  the 
treatment  it  usually  meets  with  among  the 
other  parts  of  the  world.  But  I  assure  you, 
«r,  were  there  not  very  many  who  hare 
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this  worth,  we  could  never  have  seen  the 

florious  events  which  we  have  in  our  days, 
need  not  say  more  to  illustrate  the  cha- 
racter of  a  soldier  than  to  tell  yon  he  is  the 
vary  contrary  to  hjm  you  observe  loud, 
saucy,  and  overbearing,  in  a  red  coat  about 
town.  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that,  in 
honour  of  the  profession  of  arms,  I  have  set 
apart  a  certtun  sum  of  money  for  a  table  for 
such  gentlemen  as  have  served  their  coun- 
try in  the  army,  and  will  please  from  time 
to  time  to  sojourn  all,  or  any  part  of  the 
year,  at  Coverley.  Such  of  them  as  will  do 
me  that  honour  shall  find  horses,  sen-ants, 
and  all  things  necessary  for  their  accom- 
modation and  enjoyment  of  all  the  Conve- 
niences of  life  in  a  pleasant  various  country. 
If  colonel  Camperfelt*  be  in  town,  and  his 
abilities  are  not  employed  another  way  in 
the  service,  there  is  no  man  would  be  more 
welcome  here.  That  gentleman's  thorough 
knowledge  in  his  profesdon,  together  with 
the  simplicity  of  his  manners  and  goodness 
of  his  heart,  would  induce  others  like  him 
to  honour  my  abode;  and  I  should  be  glad 
my  acquaintance  would  take  themselves  to 
be  invited,  or  not,  as  tiidr  characters  have 
anafBnity  tohis. 

•  1  would  have  all  my  friends  know  that 
they  need  not  fear  (though  I  am  become  8 
country  gentleman)  1  will  trespass  agwn^ 
their  temperance  and  sobriety.  No  sir,  1 
shall  retain  so  tnuch  of  the  good  sentiments 
for  the  conduct  of  life,  which  we  cultivated 
in  each  other  at  our  chib,  as  to  contemn  all 
inordinate  pleasures;  but  particularly  re- 
member, with  our  beloved  Tully,  that  the 
delight  in  food  consists  in  desire,  not  satiety. 
They  who  most  passionately  pursue  plea- 
sure, seldomest  arrive  at  it.  Now  1  am 
writing  to  a  philosopher,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  the  satis&ction  I  took  in  the 
passage  I  read  yesterday  in  the  same  Tully. 
A  nobleman  of  Athens  made  a  compliment 
to  Plato  the  morning  after  he  had  supped 
at  his  house.  "  Vour  entertainments  do  not 
only  please  when  yon  give  them,  but  also 
the  oay  after."  I  am,  my  worthy  friend, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant,     • 

T.  'WILLIAM  SENTRY.' 


Na  545.]   Tuetday,  Mmember  25, 1712. 

Qniil  potius  puem  BMrnam  psctoaque  hynRnnM 

Exemmns ^^g.  JBn.  It.  9B. 

Let  ns  in  bonda  oflaitin;  peace  qslM, 
And  eatebnia  tin  bymeiieal  rite. 

I  CANNOT  but  think  thfe  following  letter 
from  the  emperor  of  China  to  the  pope  of 
Rome,  propc»ng  a  coalition  of  the  Chinese 
and  Roman  churohes,  will  be  accejrtable  to 
the  curious,  I  must  confess,  I  myself  being 
of  opinion  that  the  emperor  has  as  much 
authority  to  be  interpreter  to  him  he  pre- 

*  A  Sue  coinrilaaant  to  colonel  Kempenfelt,  ftther  of 
tbe  admiral,  who  was  drovrned  in  tlu  Royal  flaorgs  al 
i^tllMd,  Aoptat »,  \Va. 
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tends  to  expound,  at  the  pope  has  to  be  a 
vicar  6f  the  sacred  person  he  takes  upon 
him  to  represent,  I  was  not  a  little  pleased 
•with  their  treaty  of  alliance.  What  pro- 
gress the  negotiation  between  his  majesty 
of  Rome  and  his  holiness  of  China  makes, 
(as  we  daily  writers  say  upon  subjects 
where  we  are  at  a  loss,)  time  will  let  us 
know.  In  the  mean  time,  ^ce  they  agree 
in  the  fundamentals  of  power  and  authority, 
and  differ  only  in  matters  of  faith,  we  may 
expect  the  matter  will  go  on  without  dif- 
ficulty. 

Copia  di  letters  dal  ri  della  Cina  al  Papa, 
interpretata  dal  padre  aejgretario  <kU' 
India  della  compi^;na  di  Gies^ 

'^  voi  benedetto  lofira  i  benedetti  P.  P.  ed 
imftcradorc  grande  d^  hontifici  e  pattore 
Xmo,  ditfienaatore  deC  ogiio  dei  ri  rf* 
EuTopa  CUmente  XL 

<I1  favorite  amico  di  IKo,  Oionata  7", 
potentissimo  aopra  tatti  i  potentiasimi  della 
terra,  altisumo  sopra  tutti  gl'altissimi  sotto 
il  sole  e  la  luna,  che  siede  nella  sede  di 
smeraldo  della  Cina  sopra  cento  scalini 
d'oro,  ad  interpretare  la  lingua  di  Die  a 
tutti  i  descendenti  fedeli  d'Abramo,  che  da 
la  vita  e  la  morte  a  cento  ^uindici  regni,  ed 
a  cento  settante  isole,  scnve  con  la  penna 
ddlo  Rtruzzo  vergine,  e  manda  salute  ed 
accrescimento  di  vecchiezza. 

'  Essendo  arrivato  il  tempo  in  cui  il  'fiore 
della  reale  nostro  gioventik  deve  roaturare  i 
frutti  della  nostra  vecchiezza^  e  confortare 
con  quell'  i  deflderj  de'  popoli  nostri  divoti, 
e  propagare  il  seme  di  quella  pianta  che 
deve  proteggerli,  abbiamo  stabilito  d'ac-- 
compagnarci  con  una  vergine  eccelsa  ed 
amorosa  allattata  alia  maromella  delta  leon- 
essa  forte  e  dell'  agnella  mansueta.  Percio 
essendoci  stato  figurato  sempre  il  vostro 
popolo  Europeo  Romano  per  paese  di  donne 
invitte,  e  forte,  e  caste;  allongiamo  la  nostra 
mano  potente,  a  stringere  una  di  loro,  e 
questa  sari  una  vostra  nipote,  o  nipote  di 
<^ualche  altro  gran  sacerdote  Latino,  che 
sia  '^uardata  daiV  occhio  dritto  di  Dio,  sari ' 
semmata  in  lei  I'autoritft  di  Sarra,  la  fedeM 
d'Esther,  e  la  sapienza  di  Abba;  la  vogliamo 
con  I'occhio  che  guarda  il  cielo,  e  la  terra, 
e  con  la  bocca  della  conchiglia  che  A  pasce 
della  niggiada  del  matina  La  sua  eti  non 
pasii  ducento  corm  della  luna,  la  sua  statura 
si  alta  quanto  la  spicca  dritta  del  grano 
verde,  e  la  sua  grossezza  quanto  un  mani- 
pdo  di  grano  secca  ^oi  la  mandaremmo  a 
vestire  per  li  nostri  mandatici  ambasdadori, 
e  chi  la  conduranno  a  nsA,  e  n<ri  la  incon- 
traremmo  alia  riva  del  fiume  grande  facen- 
dola  salire  sul  nostro  cocchio.  Ella  potr& 
adorare  appresso  di  noi  il  suo  Dio,  con 
ventiquattro  altre  a  suo  deziione  e  potri 
cantare  con  loro,  come  la  tottora  alia 
primavera. 

'Soddisfando  noi,  padre  e  amico  nostro, 
questa  nostra  brama,  sarete  caggione  di 
unire  in  perpctua  amifiria  cotMti  vostti 


regni  d'Europa  al  nostro  dominante  im- 
perio,  e  si  aobracdramo  le  vostri  leggi 
come  I'edera  abbraccia  la  {rianta;  e  not 
medesemi  spargeremo  del  nostro  seme 
reale  in  coteste  province,  riscaldando  i  letti 
di  vostri  principj  con  il  fuoco  amoroso  ddle 
nostre  amasoni,  d'alcune  ddle  quali  i  nostri 
mandatici  ambasciadori  vi  porteranno  le 
somiglianze  dipinte. 

'  Vi  confirmiamo  di  tenere  in  pace  le  due 
buone  religiose  famiglie  delli  misaonaiji, 

fli  figlioli  d'Ignazio,  e  -li  bianchi  e  neri 
glidb  di  Dominico,  il  cui  conaglio  degl' 
uni  e  degl'  altri  ci  serve  di  scorta  nel  nostro 
regimento  e  di  lume  ad  interpretare  le 
divine  legge,  come  appunto  fa  lume  I'ogUo 
che  si  getta  In  mare. 

'  In  tanto  alzandoci  dal  nostro  trono  per 
abbracciani,  vi  dichiariamo,  nostro  con- 
giunto  e  confederate,  ed  oidiniatno  che 
questo  foglio  sia  segnato  cd  nostro  segno 
imperiale  della  nostra  citti»  capio  del  moodo, 
il  quinto  giomo  della  terza  lunatione,  Taimo 
quarto  del  nostro  imperia 

'  n  agillo  d  un  sole  nella  cui  iaccia  i  anche 
quella  della  luna,  ed  intomo  tra  i  raggi,  vi 
sono  traposte  alcune  spada. 

'  Dico  il  traduttore  cne  secondo  il  ceremo- 
nial di  questa  lettera  e  recedentissino 
specialmente  fossero  scritta  con  la  penna 
oello  stnizzo-vergine  con  la  quella  ncn 
so^ionsi  scrivere  quei  ri  che  le  pre^hiere 
a  Dio,  e  scrivendo  a  qualche  altro  pnndpe 
del  mondb,  la  maggior  iinezza  che  usino,  i 
scrivergli  con  la  penna  del  pavone. ' 

A  letter  from  the  emperor  of  China  to  the 
Pope,  interpreted  by  a  father  Jesuit, 
secretary  of  the  Indies. 

'  To  you,  Uetaed  above  the  iletted,  frrtat 
emperor  of  bisho/u  and  fieutor  ofCkrm- 
tiant,  disftenaer  of  the  oil  of  the  king*  of 
Europe,  Clemeni  XI. 

'  The  favourite  friend  of  God,  Gionotta 
the  Vllth,  most  powerful  above  the  most 
powerful  of  the  earth,  highest  above  the 
highest  under  the  sun  and  moon,  who  ats 
CD  a  throne  of  emerald  of  China,  above  100 
steps  of  gold,  to  interpret  the  language  of 
God  to  the  futhfiil,  and  who  gives  lifie  and 
death  to  115  kingdoms,  and  170  islands;  he 
writes  with  the  quill  of  a  vimn  ostrich,  and 
sends  health  ana  increase  of  old  age. 

'  Being  arrived  at  the  time  of  our  age,  in 
which  the  flower  of  our  royal  youth  ought 
to  ripen  into  fruit  towards  old  age,  to  com- 
fort therewith  the  desires  of  our  devoted 
people,  and  to  propagate  the  seed  of  that 
plant  which  must  protect  them ;  we  have 
determined  to  aceompanv  onrsdves  with  a 
high  amorous  virgin,  suckled  at  the  breast 
of  a  wild  lioness,  and  a  meek  Iamb,  aod, 
imagining  with  oursdves  that  your  Euro- 
pean Roman  people  is  the  father  of  uncoo- 
querable  and  chaste  ladies,  we  stretch  out 
our  powoful  arm  to  embrace  one  of  them, 
and  she  shall  be  one  of  your  nieces,  or  the 
niece  cf  some  other  great  Latin  priest,  Oe 
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darling  of  God's  right  eye.  Let  the  autho- 
rity of  Sarah  be  sown  in  her,  the  fidelity  of 
Esther.andthe  wisdom  of  Abba.  We  would 
have  her  eye  like  that  of  a  dove,  which 
may  look  upon  heaven  and  earth,  with  the 
mouth  of  a  shell-fish,  to  feed  up)on  the  dew 
of  the  morning,  her  age  must  not  exceed 
200  courses  of  the  moon;  let  her  stature  be 
equal  to  that  of  an  ear  of  green  com,  and 
her  girth  a  handful. 

'  We  will  send  our  mandarines  ambassa- 
dors to  clothe  her,  and  to  conduct  her  to 
us,  and  we  will  meet  her  on  the  bank  of  a 
great  river,  making  her  to  leap  up  into  our 
chariot  She  may  with  us  worship  her  own 
God,  together  with  twenty-four  virgins  oJF 
her  own  choosing;  and  she  may  sing  ■  with 
them  as  the  turtle  in  the  spring. 

'You,  O  father  and  fnend,  complying 
'With  this  our  desire,  may  be  an  occasion  of 
uniting  in  perpetual  friendship  our  high 
empire  with  your  European  kingdoms,  and 
ye  may  «morace  your  laws  as  the  ivy 
embraces  the  tree;  and  we  ourselves  may 
scatter  our  royal  blood  into  your  provinces, 
warming  the  chief  of  your  princes  with 
the  amorous  fire  of  our  amazons,  the  re- 
sembling pictures  of  some  of  which  our 
said  mandarines  ambassadors  shall  ctmvey 
to  you. 

•We  exhort  you  to  keep  in  peace  two 
good  religious  families  of  missionaries,  the 
sons  of  Ignatius,  and  the  black  and  white 
sons  of  Dominicus;  that  the  counsel,  both 


and  her  retinue,  in  advandng  the  interests 
of  the  Roman-catholic  religion  in  those 
kingdoms. 

•  To  the  Sftectator  General. 

•  Mat  it  please  tour  honour, — I  have 
of  late  seen  French  hats  of  ^  prodigious 
magnitude  pass  by  my  observatory. 

T.  'JOHNSLY.' 


No.  546.]  Wednctday,  Mroember  26, 1712. 

Omnia  piteAelenda,  at  n*  qnid  omoino  quod  Tendl-  ■ 
toU  iMril,  emptor  ignoret.  '     TulL 

Ev«nr  thing  •boald  be  iUrljr  told,  tl»t  the  buyer  mar 
not  be  Ifnorant  of  any  thing  which  the  leHer  knows. 

It  gives  me  very;  great  scandal  to  ob- 
serve, wherever  I  go,  how  much  skill,  in 
buying  all  manner  of  goods,  there  is  neces- 
sary to  defend  yourself  from  being  cheated 
in  whatever  you  see  exposed  to  sale.  My 
reading  makes  such  a  strong  impression 
upon  me,  that  T  should  think  myself  a  cheat 
in  my  way,  if  I  should  translate  any  thing 
from  another  tongue,  and  not  acknowledge 
it  to  my  readers.  I  understood,  from  com- 
mon report,  that  Mr.  Gibber  was  intro- 
ducing a  French  play  upon  our  stage,  and 
thought  myself  concerned  to  let  the  town 
knew  what  was  his,  and  what  was  fnreign.  * 
When  I  came  to  the  rehearsal,  I  found  the 
house  so  partial  to  one  of  their  own  frater- 


sons  of  Uomimcus;  that  the  counsel,  both  njty  that  they  gave  every  thing  which  was 
of  the  one  and  the  other  may  serve  as  a  |  sajd  ^^^  ^  emphiris,  and  force  in 
guide  to  us  m  our  government,  and  a  light  their  action,  that  it  wm  no  easy  matter  to 


to  interpret  the  divine  law,  as  the  ml  cast 
into  the  sea  produces  light 

'  To  conclude,  we  rising  up  in  our  throne 
to  embrace  you,  we  declare  you  our  ally 
and  confederate;  and  have  ordered  this  leaf 
to  be  sealed  with  our  imperial  signet,  in  our 
Toyal  city,  the  head  of  the  world,  the  eighth 
day  of  the  third  lunation,  and  the  fourth 
yearof  our  reign.' 

Letters  from  Rome  say,  the  whole  coq- 
▼ersation  both  among  gentlemen  and  ladies 
has  turned  upon  the  subject  of  this  epistie, 
ever  since  it  arrived.  The  Jesuit  who  trans- 
lated it  says,  it  loses  much  of  the  majesty 
of  the  original  in  the  Italian.  It  seems  there 
was  an  offer  of  the  same  nature  made  by 
the  predecessor  of  the  present  emperor  to 
Lewis  XIII.  of  France;  but  no  lady  of  that 
court  would  take  the  voyage,  that  sex  not 
being  at  that  time  so  much  used  in  public 
negotiations.  The  manner  of  treating  the 
]>ppe  is,  accordinjg  to  the  Chinese  ceremo- 
nisJ,  very  respectful :  for  the  emperor  writes 
to  him  with  the  quill  of  a  virgin  ostrich, 
■which  was  never  used  before  but  in  writmg 

Erayers.  Instructions  are  preparing  for  the 
idy  who  shall  have  so  much  xeal  as  to  un- 
dertake this  pilgrimage,  and  be  an  empress 
forthesakeofher  reRpon.  The  principal 
<tf  the  Indian  missionaries  has  gjven  in  a  list 
of  the  reigniiig  sins  in  China,  m  order  to 
prepare  indulgendes  necessary  to  this  lady 


make  any  judgment  of  the  ]>erformance. 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  who,  it  seems,  is  the  hercHC 
daughter,  had  so  just  a  conception  of  her 
part,  that  her  action  made  what  she  spoke 
appear  decent,  just,  and  noble.  The  pas- 
sions of  terror  and  compassion  they  made 
me  believe  were  very  artfully  raised,  and 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  play  artful  and 
surprising.  We  authors  do  not  much  relish 
the  endeavours  of  players  in  this  kind,  but 
have  the  same  disdain  as  physicians  and 
lawyers  have  when  attorneys  and  apo^e- 
caries  give  advice.  Cibber  himself  took 
the  liberty  to  tell  me,  that  he  expected  I 
would  do  him  justice,  and  allow  the  play 
well  prepared  far  his  spectators,  whatever 
it  was  for  his  readers.  He  added  veiy  many 
particulars  not  uncnrions  concerning  <he 
manner  of  taking  an  audience,  and  laying 
wait  not  cnly  for  their  superficial  applause, 
but  also  for  insinuating  into  their  elections 
and  pasatms,  by  the  artfiil  management  of 
the  look,  voice,  and  gesture  of  the  speaker. 
I  could  not  but  consent  that  the  Heroic 
Daughter  appeared  in  the  reheanal  a  mov- 


*  Ziaieaa,  or  the  Berolc  Daughter,  a  tragedy  taken 
tfom  the  CIdof  Ck>nieille.  by  C.  Cibber. 

Thit  play  met  with  to  little  encnuragpment,  that  the 
aalhor  did  not  venuira  topubliah  it  till  about  two  real* 
'     '    a  it  sniearvd  with  a 
to  Sir  Richard  Bteele, 
of  a  niiHh  ketlar 


after  it  had  been  perlbnned,  when 
highly  complimentaty  dedication  to 
b«l  anfl>cuiaM«ly  at  tha  aijenaa 
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ing  entertainment,  wrought  oat  of  a  great 
and  exemplary  virtue. 

The  advanta^s  of  action,  show,  and  dress, 
CO  these  occasions  are  allowable,  because 
the  merit  con»sts  in  being  capable  of  im- 
posing upon  us  to  our  advantage  and  enter- 
t^nment.  All  that  I  was  goihg  to  say  about 
the  honesty  of  an  author  m  the  sale  of  his 
ware  was,  that  he  ought  to  own  all  that  he 
had  borrowed  from  others,  and  lay  in  a 
clear  light  all  that  he  gives  his  spectators 
for  their  money,  with  an  account  or  the  first 
manufacturers.  But  I  intended  to  give  the 
lecture  of  this  daj  upon  the  common  and 
prostituted  behaviour  of  traders  in  ordinary 
commerce.  The  philosopher  made  it  a  rule 
of  trade,  that  your  profit  ought  to  be  the 
common  profit;  and  it  is  unjust  to  make  any 
step  towards  gain,  wherein  the  gain  of  even 
those  to  whom  you  sell  is  not  tilso  consulted. 
A  man  may  deceive  himself  if  he  thinks 
fit,  but  he  is  no  better  than  a  cheat,  who 
sells  any  thing  without  telling  the  excep- 
tions aj;ainst  it,  as  well  as  what  is  to  be 
said  to  its  advantage.  The  scandalous  abuse 
of  language  and  hardening  of  conscience, 
which  »ay  be  observed  every  day  in  going 
from  one  place  to  another,  is  what  makes 
a  whole  city,  to  an  unprejudiced  eye,  a  den 
of  thieves.  It  was  no  small  pleasure  to  me 
for  this  reason  to  remark,  as  I  passed  by 
Comhill,  that  the  shop  of  that  worthy,  ho- 
nest, though  lately  antortunate  citizen,  Mr. 
John  Morton,  so  well  known  in  the  linen 
trade,  is  setting  up  anew.  Since  a  man  has 
been  in  a  distressed  condition,  it  ought  to  be 
a  great  satisfiaction  to  have  passed  through 
it  m  such  a  manner  as  not  to  have  lost  the 
friendship  of  those  who  suffered  with  hira, 
but  to  receive  an  honourable  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  honesty  from  those  very  piersons 
to  whom  the  law  had  consigned  lus  estate. 

The  misfortune  of  this  citizen  is  like  to 
prove  of  a  veiy  general  advantage  to  those 
who  shall  deal  with  him  hereafter;  for  the 
stock  with  which  he  now  sets  up  bfeing  the 
loan  of  his  friends,  he  cannot  expese  that 
to  the  hazard  of  gpiving  credit,  but  enters 
into  a  ready-money  trade,  by  which  means 
he  will  both  buy  and  sell  the  best  and 
cheapest  He  imp>oses  upon  himself  a  rule 
of  affixing  the  value  of  each  piece  he  sells, 
to  the  piece  itself;  so  that  the  most  igno- 
rant servant  or  child  will  be  as  good  a  buyer 
at  his  shop  as  the  most  skilful  in  the  trade. 
For  all  which,  yon  have  all  his  hofies  and 
fortune  for  your  security.  To  encourage 
dealing  after  this  way,  there  is  not  only  the 
avoiding  the  most  in&mous  guilt  in  ordi- 
nary bartering;  but  this  observation,  that 
he  who  buys  with  ready  money  saves  as 
much  to  his  family  as  the  state  exacts  out 
of  his  land  for  the  security  and  service  of 
his  country.  That  is  to  say,  in  pl^  Eng- 
lish, rixteen  will  do  as  much  as  twenty 
shillings. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,— My  heart  is  so  swell- 
ed with  grateful  sentiments  on  account  of 


some  fitvours  which  I  have  latelv  received, 
that  I  must  beg  leave  to  give  them  utter- 
ance amongst  the  crowd  of  other  anonymous 
correspondents;  and  writing,  I  hope,  will 
be  as  great  a  relief  to  my  forced  ulence 
as  it  is  to  your  natural  taciturnity.  My 
generous  benefactor  will  not  suffer  me  to 
speak  to  him  in  any  terms  of  acknowledg- 
ment, but  ever  treats  me  as  if  he  had  the 
greatest  obligations,  and  uses  roe  with  a 
distinction  that  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
one  so  much  my  superior  in  fortune,  years, 
and  understanaing.  He  insinuates,  as  if  I 
had  a  cert^n  right  to  his  favours  from  some 
merit,  which  his,  particular  indulgence  to 
me  has  discovert^;  but  that  is  only  a  beau- 
tiful artifice  to  lessen  the  pain  an  honest 
mind  feels  in  receiving  obligations  when 
there  is  no  probability  rt  returning  them. 

'A  gift  IS  doubled  when  accompaiued 
with  such  a  delicacy  of  address;  but  what 
to  me  gives  it  an  inexpressible  value,  is  its 
coming  from  the  man  I  most  esteem  in  the 
world.  It  pleases  me  indeed,  as  it  is  ai> 
advantage  and  addition  to  my  fortune;  bnt 
when  I  connder  it  as  an  instance  of  that  good 
man's  friendship,  it  overjoys,  it  transports 
me:  I  look  on  it  with  a  lover's  eye,  and  no 
longer  re^rd  the  gift,  but  the  hand  that 
gave  it.  For  my  friendship  is  so  entindy 
void  of  any  gainful  views,  that  it  often  gives 
me  p^n  to  think  it  should  have  oeea 
chai^able  to  him;  and  I  cannot  at  tome 
melancholy  hours  help  doine  his  generosity 
the  injury  of  fearing  it  should  cool  on  this 
account,  and  that  the  last  favour  might  be 
a  Sort  of  legacy  of  a  departing  frien^ilpw 

'  I  confess  these  fears  seem  very  groand- 
less  and  unjust,  but  you  must  forgive  them 
to  the  apprehension  of  one  possessed  of  a 
great  treasure,  who  is  frighted  at  the  most 
distant  shadow  of  danger. 

'  Since  I  have  thus  far  opened  my  heart 
to  you,  I  will  not  ccmceal  the  secret  satis- 
faction I  feM  there,  of  knowing  the  good- 
ness of  my  friend  will  not  be  unrewarded. 
I  am  pleased  with  thinking  the  providence 
of  the  Almighty  hath  sufBdent  blesangs  in 
store  for  him,  and  will  certainly  ^schai^ 
the  debt,  though  I  am  not  made  the  happy 
instrument  of  dcnn^  it 

'  However,  nothing  in  my  power  shall  be 
wanting  to  show  my  gratitude;  I  will  make 
it  the  business  of  my  life  to  thank  him;  and 
shall  esteem  (next  to  him)  those  my  best 
friends,  who  give  me  the  greatest  assst- 
ance  in  this  good  work.  Printing  this  let- 
ter wonld  be  some  little  instance  of  my 
gratitude;  and  your  favour  heran  will 
very  much  oblige  year  most  humble  •■ 
vant,  ate  W.  C 

•Nov.  24.'  T. 


Na  54r.]    Thunday,  Mfvember  27,  iriS. 

Si  vulmu  tibi,  moiutnta  radica  vel  berta. 
Nob  fieret  levlu,  fligeres  radiee  nl  herbs 
FroOdeate  niU  ouarier. 
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Bmnonron  kad  a  wound,  and  one  that  sbow'd 
An  nerb,  whicb  jron  apniy'd,  but  found  no  good; 
Wonld  you  be  fbnd  of  thi>,  increaw  your  pain. 
And  nie  Uw  ihiiUeas  remedy  afain  f—Cntek. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  praiie  a  man  with- 
oot  putting  him  out  of  countenance.  My 
following  correspondent  has  found  out  this 
ancommon  art,  and,  together  with  his 
friends,  has  celebrated  some  of  my  specu- 
lations after  such  a  concealed  but  aivertinR 
manner,  that  if  any  of  my  readers  think  I 
am  to  blame  in  publishing  my  own  com- 
mendations, they  will  allow  I  should  have 
deserved  their  censure  as  much  bad  I  sup- 
pressed the  humour  in  which  they  are  con- 
veyed to  me. 

•  Sib,— I  am  often  in  a  private  assembly 
of  wits  of  both  sexes,  where  we  generally 
descant  upon  your  speculations,  or  upon 
the  subjects  on  which  you  have  treated. 
We  were  last  Tuesday  talking  of  those  two 
volumes  which  you  have  latdy  published. 
Some  were  commending  one  of  your  pa- 
pers, and  some  another;  and  there  was 
scarce  a  single  person  in  the  company  that 
had  not  a  &vourite  speculation.  UpoD  this 
a  man  of  wit  and  learning  told  us,  he 
thoni^t  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  we  paid 
the  Spectator  the  same  compliment  that  is 
often  made  in  our  public  prints  to  :Sir  Wil- 
liam Read,  Dr.  Grant,  Mr.  Moor,  the 
apothecary,  and  other  eminent  phyacians, 
'Where  it  is  usual  for  the  patients  to  publish 
the  cures  which  have  oefen  made  upon 
them,  and  the  several  distempers  under 
which  they  laboured.  The  proposal  took; 
and  the  lady  where  we  vi»ted  navmg  the 
two  last  volumes  in  large  paper  interleaved 
for  her  own  private  use,  ordered  them  to 
be  brought  down,  and  laid  in  the  window, 
•whither  every  wie  in  the  company  retired, 
and  writ  down  a  particular  advertisement 
in  the  style  and  phrase  of  the  like  inge- 
nious compontions  which  we  frequently 
meet  with  at  the  end  of  our  newspapers. 
When  we  had  finished  our  work,  we  read 
them  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  fire- 
aide,  and  agreed,  nemine  contradicente,  to 
get  them  transcribed,  and  sent  to  the  Spec- 
tator. The  gentleman  who  made  the  pro- 
ponl  entered  the  following  advertisement 
before  the  title-page,  after  which  the  rest 
•ucceeded  in  order. 

•  Remtdium  effimxet  univenum  ;  or,  an 
effectual  remedy  adapted  to  all  capadties; 
showing  how  any  peraon  may  cure  himself 
oif  ill-nature,  pride,  party-spleen,  or  any 
other  distemper  incident  to  the  human  sys- 
tem, with  an  easy  way  to  know  when  the 
infection  is  upon  him.  The  panacea  is  as 
innocent  as  bread,  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  requires  no  confinement  It  has  not  its 
equal  in  the  universe,  as  abundance  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  throughout  the  king- 
dom have  experienced. 

•  N.  B.  No  fiunily  ( 'Ught  to  be  without  it.  * 


Over  the  two  Sfieetator*  onjealouty,  being 
the  tno  Jlrtt  in  the  thira  volume,  JVw. 
170,  in. 

•  I,  William  Crazy,  aged  threescore  and 
seven,  having  been  for  several  years  afflict- 
ed with  uneasy  doubts,  fears,  and  vapours, 
occasimied  bv  the  youth  and  beauty  of 
Mary  my  wife,  aged  twenty-five,  do  here- 
by, for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  give  notice, 
that  I  have  found  great  relief  irota  the  two 
following  doses,  having  taken  them  two 
mornings,  together  with  adish  of  chocolate. 
Witness  my  nand,  8cc* 

■    •  For  the  benefit  of  the  Poor. 

'  In  diarity  to  such  as  arc  troubled  with 
the  disease  of  levee-hunting,  and  are  forced 
to  seek  their  bread  every  morning  at  the 
chamber-doors  of  great  men,  I,  j1.  B.  do 
testify,  that  for  many  years  past  I  laboured 
under  this  fashionable  distemper,  but  was 
cured  of  it  by  a  remedy  which  I  bought  of 
Mrs.  Baldwin,  contmned  in  a  half  sheet  of 
paper,  marked  No.  193,  where  any  one 
may  be  provided  with  the  same  remedy  at 
the  price  of  a  single  penny.' 

'An  infallible  cure  for  hrpochondriac 
melancholy,  Nos.  173,  184,  191,  203,  209, 
221, 331,  235,  239,  245,  247,  251, 
•  Probatum  ett.       CHARLES  EASY.' 

'  I,  Christopher  Query,  having  been  trou- 
bled with  a  certain  distemper  in  my  tongue, 
which  showed  itself  in  impertinent  and  su- 
perfluous interrogatories,  have  not  asked 
one  unnecessarjr  question  since  my  perusal 
of  the  prescription  marked  Na  238.' 

'  The  Britannic  Beautifier,  being  an  essay 
on  modesty.  No.  231,  which  gives  such  a 
delightfiil  blushing  colour  to  the  cheeks  of 
those  that  are  white  or  pale,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  natural  fine 
complexion,  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial 
by  the  nearest  friend,  is  nothing  of  paint.  Or 
in  the  least  hurtful.  It  renders  the  face 
delightfully  handsome:  is  not  subject  to  be 
rubbed  oft,  and  cannot  be  paralleled  by 
either  wash,  powder,  cosmetic,  &c  It  is 
certainly  the  best  beautifier  in  the  world. 
•  MARTHA  GLOWORM.' 

•I,  Samuel  Self,  of  the  parish  of  St. 
James's,  having  a  constitution  which  na- 
turally abounds  with  acids,  made  use  cS  a 
paper  of  directions  marked  Na  177,  recom- 
mending a  healthfiil  exercise  called  good- 
nature, and  have  found  it  a  most  excellent 
sweetener  of  the  blood. ' 

'Whereas  I,  Elizabeth  Rainbow,  was 
troubled  with  that  distemper  in  my  head, 
which  about  a  year  ago  was  pretty  epi- 
demical among  the  ladies,  and  discovered 
itself  in  the  colour  of  their  hocds:  having 
made  use  of  the  doctor's  cephalic  tincture, 
which  he  exhibited  to  the  public  in  one  oi 
his  last  year's  papers,  I  recovered  in  a 
very  few  days.' 
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'  I,  Geoi-KC  Gloora,  having  for  a  long  time 
been  troubled  with  the  spieen,  and  being 
advised  by  my  friends  to  put  myself  into  i 
course  of  Steele,  did  for  that  end  make  use 
of  the  remedies  conveyed  to  me  several 
mornings,  in  short  letters,  from  the  hands 
of  the  invisible  doctor.  Tliey  were  marked 
at  the  bottom  Nathaniel  Hennxjst,  Alice 
Threadneedle,  Rebecca  Nettletoy,  Tom 
Loveless,  Mary  Meanwell,  Thomas  Smoky, 
Anthony  Freeipanj  Tom  Meggot,  Rustic 
Spriglitly,  &C.  which  have  had  so  good  an 
ettect  upon  me,  that  I  now  find  myself 
cheerfiil,  lightsome,  and  easy;  and  there- 
fore do  recommend  them  to  all  sucli  as  la- 
txnir  under  the  same  distemper.' 

'Not  having^  room  to  insert  all  the  adver- 
tisements which  were  sent  me,  I  have  only 
picked  out  some  few  from  the  ttiird  vo- 
lume, reserving  the  fourttt^for  another  op- 
portunity. O. 


Vo.  548.]    Friday,  JiTovember  28, 1712. 

— VitilB  nemo  bIdc  naacitur,  opthnas  illA 
Qmi  minimis  urgetur.  Bor.  Sat.  iji.  Lib.  1. 68. 

There'8  none  but  has  some  ftult;  lind  he'a  the  bext, 
-HoM  Tirtiious  he  tbat'i  spotted  will)  tbe  least. 

Cr—ek. 

•Nov.  27,1712. 
*M».  Spectator, — I  have  read  this 
day's  paper  witli  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
find  could  send  you  an  account  of  several 
elixirs  and  antidotes  in  your  third  volume, 
which  your  correspondents  have  not  taken 
notice  of  in  their  advertisements;  and  at  the 
fiame  time  must  own  to  you,  that  I  have 
«eldom  seen  a  shop  furnished  with  such  a 
variety  of  medicaments,  and  in  which 
there  are  fewer  soporifics.  The  several 
vehicles  you  have  Invented  for  conveying 
your  unacceptable  truths  to  us,  are  what  I 
most  particularly  admire,  as  I  am  afnud 
they  are  secrets  which  will  die  with  you. 
I  do  not  find  that  any  of  our  critical  essays 
are  taken  notice  of  in  this  paper,  notwith- 
standing I  look  upKHi  them  to  be  excellent 
cleansers  of  the  brain,  and  could  venture  to 
Buperscribe  them  with  an  advertisement 
which  I  have  lately  seen  in  one  of  your 
newspapers,  wherein  there  is  an  account 
given  of  a  sovereign  remedy  for  restoring 
the  taste  to  all  siich  persons  whose  palates 
Jiavc  been  vitiated  by  distempers,  unwhole- 
some food,  or  any  the  like  occasions.  But 
to  let  fall  the  allusion,  notwithstanding  your 
criticisms,  and  paiticularly  the  candour 
which  you  have  discovered  in  them,  are 
not  the  least  taking  part  of  your  work-s,  I 
find  your  opinion  concerning  poetical  jus- 
tice, as  it  is  expressed  in  the  first  part  or 
your  fortieth  Spectator,  is  controverted  by 
fiome  eminent  critics;  and  as  you  now 
seem,  to  our  great  grief  of  heart,  to  be 
winding  up  your  bottoms,  I  hoped  you 
wotild  have  enlarged  a  little  upon  that  sub- 
ject It  is  indeed  birt  a  single  paragraph 
in  your  works,  mi  I  believe  those  who 


have  read  it  with  the  same  attentitn  I  have 
done,  will  think  there  is  nothing  to  be  ob- 
jected against  it.  I  have  however  drawn 
up  some  additional  arguments  to  strengthen 
the  opinion  which  you  have  there  deliver- 
ed, having  endeavoured  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  matter,  which  you  may  either  pub- 
lish or  suppress  as  you  think  fit. 

'  Horace^  in  my  motto,  says,  that  all  men 
are  vicious,  and  that  they  differ  from  one 
another  only  as  they  are  more  or  less  sa 
Boileau  has  given  the  same  account  of  our 
wisdom,  as  Horace  hasof  our  virtue: 

**  Tooft  les  hommea  sent  fhits,  et  .malprp  tous  leon  aobw 
Ne  dlArent  entre  em,  qUe  de  plus  et  du  moias.** 

"  All  men,"  says  he,  "  are  fools,  and,  in 
spite  of  their  endeavours  to  the  ccaitrsuy, 
differ  from  one  another  only  as  they  are 
more  or  less  so." 

•  Two  or  three  of  the  old  Greek  poets 
have  given  the  same  turn  to  a  sentence 
which  describes  the  happiness  of  man  in 
this  life: 

"  That  man  ia  most  happf  who  ii  the  least  miaenUe." 
'  It  will  not  perhaps  be  unentertaining  to 
the  polite  reader  to  observe  how  these  three 
beautiful  sentences  are  formed  vpon  difier- 
ent  subjects,  by  the  same  way  of  thinking; 
but  I  shall  return  to  the  first  of  them. 

'Our  goodness  being  of  a  compiarative 
and  not  an  absolute  nature,  there  is  ncoe 
who  in  strictness  can  be  called  a  virtuous 
man.  Every  one  has  in  him  a  natural  alloy, 
though  one  may  be  fiiller  of  dross  than  an- 
other; for  this  reason  I  cannot  think,  it  right 
to  introduce  a  perfect  or  a  faultless  man 
upon  the  stage;  not  only  because  such  a 
character  is  improper  to  move  compassion, 
but  because  there  is  no  such  thing  in  na- 
ture. This  might  probably  be  one  reason 
why  the  Spectator  in  one  of  his  papers  took 
notice  of  that  late  invented  term  called 
poetical  justice,  and  the  wrong  notions  into 
which  it  has  led  some  tragic  writers.  The 
most  perfect  man  has  vices  enough  to  draw 
down  punishments  upon  his  head,  and  to 
justify  Providence  in  .regard  to  any  mise- 
ries that  may  befall  him.  For  this  reason 
I  cannot  think  but  that  the  instruction  and 
moral  are  much  finer,  where  a  man  who  is 
virtuous  in  the  main  of  his  character  fiUls 
into  distress,  and  sinks  under  the  blows  of 
fortune  at  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  than  when 
he  is  represented  as  happy  and  triumph- 
ant Sach  an  example  corrects  the  inso- 
lence of  human  nature,  softens  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  with  sentiments  of  pity  and 
compassion,  comforts  him  under  his  own 
private  affliction,  and  teaches  him  not  to 
judge  of  men's  virtues  by  their  cuccess.  I 
cannot  think  of  one  real  hero  in-  all  anti- 
quity so  far  raised  above  human  infirtnities, 
that  he  might  not  be  very  naturally  repre- 
sented in  a  tragedy  as  plunged  in  misfor- 
tunes and  calamities.  The  poet  may  sdll 
find  out  some  prevailing  passion  or  in^s- 
cretion  in  his  character,  and  sbov  it  i» 
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such  a  manner  as  will  sufficiently  acquit 
the  gods  of  any  injustice  in  his  sufTerings. 
For,  as  Horace  observes  in  my  text,  tne 
best  man  is  faulty,  though  not  in  so  ereat  a 
decree  as  those  whom  we  generally  call 
vicious  men. 

'  If  such  a  strict  poetical  justice  as  some 
eoitiemen  insist  upon  was  to  be  observed  in 
this  art,  there  is  no  manner  of  reason  why 
it  should  not  extend  to  heroic  poetry  as  well 
as  tragedy.  But  we  find  it  so  Uttle  observed 
in  Homer,  that  his  Achilles  19  placed  in  the 
greatest  point  of  glory  and  success,  though 
his  character  )s  morally  vicious,  and  only 
poetically  good,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase  of 
our  modem  critics.  The  ^neia  is  filled 
with  innocent,  unhappy  persons.  Kisns 
and  Kuryalus,  Lausns  and  Pallas,  come  all 
to  unfortunate  ends.  The  poet  takes  notice 
in  particular,  that,  in  the  sacking  of  Troy, 
Ripheus  fell,  who  was  the  most  just  man 
among  the  Trojans. 

CMit  et  EipheoiJiMtiadmiiannn*, 

Qui  ^t  in  Teucris,  et  aenrantlisimiis  equi : 
Din  siller  viimin  est JB*.  ii.  4S7. 

And  that  Pantheus  could  neither  be  pre- 
served by  his  transcendent  piety,  nor  by  the 
holy  fillets  of  Apollo,  whose  pnesthe  v/as. 

Sec  te  tua  planma.  Pantbeo, 

Labeotem  pietas,  nee  ApolUnia  inflila  tezit. 

Ibid.  Tcr.  4». 

I  might  here  mention  the  practice  of  an- 
cient trapc  poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin; 
but  as  this  particular  is  touched  upon  in  the 
pa{>er  above-mentioned,  I  shall  pass  it  over 
in  silence.  _  I  could  produce  passages  out  of 
Aristotle  in  favour  of  my  opinion;  and  if 
in  one  place  he  says  that  an  absolutely  Vir- 
tuous man,  should  not  be  represented  as 
unhappy,  this  does  not  Justify  any  one  who 
shall  thmk  fit  to  bring  m  an  absolutely  vir- 
tuous man  upon  the  stage.  Those  who  are 
acqu<unted  with  that  author's  way  of  writ- 
ing, know  very  well  that,  to  take  the  whole 
extjent  of  his  subject  into  his  divisions  of  it, 
he  often  makes  use  of  such  cases  as  are 
iraaeinary,  and  not  reducible  to  practice. 
He  himself  declares  that  such  tragedies  as 
ended  unhappily,  bore  away  the  prize  in 
theatrical  contentions,  from  those  which 
ended  happily;  and  for  the  fortieth  specu- 
lation, which  I  am  now  considering,  as  it 
has  given  reasons  why  these  are  more  apt 
to  please  an  audience,  so  it  only  proves  that 
these  are  generally  preferable  to  the  other, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  affirms  that 
many  excellent  tragedies  have  and  may  be 
written  in  both  kinds. 

'I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that 
though  the  Spectator  above-mentioned  is 
80  far  against  the  rule  of  poetic^  justice,  as 
to  affirm  that  good  men  may  meet  with  an 
unhappy  catastrophe  in  tragedy,  it  does  not 
say  that  ill  men  may  go  off  unpunished. 
The  reasons  for  this  distinction  is  very 
plain,  namely,  because  the  best  of  men  are 
A  icious  enough  to  justify  Providence  for  any 
misfortunes  and  afflictions  which  may  be- 
-all them,  but  there  are  many  men  so  cri- 


minal that  they  can  have  no  dtum  or  pre- 
tence to  happiness.  The  best  of  men  may 
deserve  punishment,  but  the  worst  of  men 
cannot  deserve  happiness. 


Na  549.]  Satitrday,JVovember79,171ti. 

QMimiit  dlgreou  Teteria  confliBoa  amid, 

Laado  tamen.  Jvv.  Bat.  iU.  1. 

ThoQgb  griev'd  at  the  defarture  of  mjr  friend. 
His  purpose  of  retiring  1  commend. 

I  BELIEVE  most  people  begin  the  world 
with  a  resolution  to  withdraw  from  it  into 
a  serious  kind  of  solitude  or  retirement 
when  they  have  made  themselves  easy  in 
it.  Our  unhappiness  is,  that  we  find  out 
some  excuse  or  other  for  deferring  such  our 
^ood  resolutions  until  our  intended  retreat 
IS  cut  off  by  death.  But  among  all  kinds  of 
people,  there  are  none  who  are  so  hard  to 
part  with  the  world  as  those  who  are  grown 
old  in  the  hea^n^  up  of  riches.  Their  minds 
are  so  warped  with  their  constant  attention 
to  gain,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
give  their  souls  another  bent,  and  convert 
them  towards  those  objects,  which  though 
they  are  proper  for  every  stage  of  life,  are 
so  more  especially  for  the  last  Horace 
describes  an  old  usurer  as  so  charmed  with 
the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  that  in  order 
to  make  a  purchase  he  called  in  all  his 
money;  but  what  was  the  event  of  it? 
Why,  in  a  very  few  days  after  he  put  it 
out  again.  I  am  engaged  in  this  senes  of 
thought  by  a  discourse  which  I  had  last 
week  with  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  a  man  of  so  much  natural  elo- 
quence, good  sense,  and  probity  of  mind, 
that  I  always  hear  him  with  a  particular 

gleasure.  As  we  were  sitting  together, 
eing  the  sole  remaining  members  of  our 
club.  Sir  Andrew  gave  roe  an  account  of 
the  many  busy  scenes  of  life  in  which  he 
had  been  eng^aged,  and  at  the  same  time 
reckoned  up  to  me  abundance  of  those 
lucky  hits,  which  at  another  time  he  would 
have  called  pieces  of  good  fortune;  but  in 
the  temper  ot  mind  he  was  then,  he  term- 
ed them  mercies,  favours  of  Providence, 
and  blessings  upon  an  honest  industry. 
'  Now,'  says  he,  '  you  must  know,  my  good 
friend,  I  am  so  used  to  consider  myselif  as 
creditor  and  debtor,  that  I  often  state  my 
accounts  after  the  same  manner  with  re- 
gard to  heaven  and  my  own  soul.  In  thir 
case,  when  I  look  upon  the  debtor  side,  1 
find  such  innumerable  articles,  that  I  want 
arithmetic  to  cast  them  up;  but  when  I 
look  upon  the  creditor  side,  I  find  little 
more  than  blank  paper.  Now,  though  I 
am  very  well  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  balance  accounts  with  my  Maker, 
I  am  resolved  however  to  turn  all  rny  fiiture 
endeavours  that  way.  You  must  not  there- 
fore be  surprised,  my  friend,  if  you  hear 
that  I  am  breaking  myself  to  a  more 
thoughtful  kind  of  life,  and  if  I  meet  you  no 
more  in  this  place.' 
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I  could  not  but  approre  so  good  a  resolu- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  loss  I  shall  suffer 
hy  it  Sir  Andrew  has  since  explained 
himself  to  me  more  at  large  in  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  is  just  come  to  my  himds. 

'  Goor  M«.  Sfsctator, — ^Notwithstand- 
ing mv  friends  at  the  club  have  always 
ralliecf  me,  when  I  have  talked  of  retiring 
from  business,  and  repeated  to  me  one 
of  my  own  sayings,  that  "  a  merchant  has 
never  enough  until  he  has  got  a  little 
more;**  I  can  now  inform  you,  that  there 
is  one  in  the  world  who  thinks  he  has 
enough,  and  is  determined  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  what 
lie  has.  You  know  roe  so  well,  that  I  need 
not  tell  you  I  mean,  by  the  enjoyment  of 
niy  possessions,  the  making  (^  them  useful 
to  the  public  As  the  greatest  part  of  my 
estate  has  been  hitherto  of  an  unsteady  and 
volatile  nature,  either  tost  upon  seas  or 
fluctuating  in  funds,  it  is  now  fixed  and  set- 
tled in  substantial  acres  and  tenements.  I 
have  removed  it  from  the  nncert^nty  of 
«tockSi  winds,  and  waves,  and  ^sposed  of 
it  in  a  considerable  purchase.  This  will 
^ve  me  great  opportunity  of  being  charita- 
tjle  in  my  way,  that  is,  in  setting  ray  poor 
neighbours  to  work,  and  giving  them  a 
comfortable  subsistence  out  of  their  ,own 
industry.  My  gardens,  my  fish-ponds,  my 
arable  and  pasture  grounds,  shall  be  my 
eeveral  hospitals,  or  rather  work-houses, 
in  which  I  propose  to  maintain  a  g^reat 
many  indigent  persons,  who  are  now  starv- 
ing in  my  neighbourhood.  I  have  got  a 
fine  spread  of  improvable  lands,  and  in  my 
«wn  thoughts  am  already  plowing  up  some 
of  them,  fencing  others;  planting  woods, 
and  draining  marshes.  In  fine,  as  I  have 
my  share  in  the  surfece  of  this  island,  I  am 
resolved  to  make  it  as  beautiful  a  spot  as. 
any  in  her  majesty's  dominions}  at  least 
there  is  not  an  mch  of  it  which  shall  not  be 
(Cultivated  to  the  best  advantage,  and  do  its 
utmost  for  its  owner.  As  in  my  mercantile 
employment  I  so  disposed  of  my  affairs, 
that,  from  whatever  comer  of  the  compass 
the  wind  blew.  It  was  bringing  home  one  or 
other  of  ray  ships ;  I  hope  as  a  husband- 
man to  contrive  it  so,  that  n<>t  a  shower  of 
rain  or  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  shall  fall  upon 
my  estate  without  bettering  some  part  of 
it,  and  contributing  to  the  p>roducts  of  the 
-season.  You  know  it  has  been  hitherto  my 
•opinion  of  life,  that  it  is  thrown  away  when 
it  is  not  some  way  usefil  to  others.  >  But 
when  I  am  riding  out  by  myself,  in  the 
fresh  air,  on  the  open  heath  that  lies  by  my 
house,  I  find  several  other  thoughts  grow- 
ing up  in  me.  I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  a 
man  of  rav  age  may  f^nd  business  enou^ 
on  himself,  bv  setting  his  mind  in  order, 
frreparing  it  for  another  world,  and  recon- 
ciling it  to  the  thoughts  of  death.  I  must 
therefore  acquaint  you,  that  besides  those 
usual  methods  of  charity,  of  which  I  have 
before  spoken,  I  am  «^^hi»  veijjnstMt, 


finding  out  a  convenient  place  where  I  majr 
build  an  almshouse,  which  I  intend  to  en- 
dow very  handsomely  for  a  dozen  super- 
annuated husbandmen.  It  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  say  my  prayers  twice  a 
day  with  men  of  my  own  years,  who  all  of 
them,  as  well  as  myself,  may  have  their 
thoughts  taken  up  how  they  shall  die, 
rather  than  how  they  shall  live.  I  remem- 
ber an  excelltat  saying  that  I  learned  at 
school,  FSnia  coronal  ofiua.  You  know  best 
whether  it  be  in  Virijil  or  in  Horace,  it  is 
my  business  to  apply  it  If  your  aflturs  win 
permit  you  to  take  the  country  air  with  me 
sometimes,  you  will  find  an  apartment  fit- 
ted up  for  you,  and  shall  be  eveiy  day  en- 
tertained with  beef  or  mutton  of  my  own 
feeding;  fish  out  of  my  own  ponds;  and 
fruit  out  of  my  own  gardens.  You  shall 
have  free  egress  and  regress  about  my 
house,  without  having  any  questions  asked 
you;  and  in  a  word,  such  a  hearty  welcome 
as  you  may  expect  ftx>m  your  moat  sincere 
friend  and  humble  servant, 

•ANDREW  FREEPORT.' 

The  club  of  which  I  am  a  member  being 
entirely  dispersed,  I  shall  consult  my  reader 
next  week  upon  a  project  relating  to  the 
institution  of  a  new  one.  O. 


Na  550.]    Monday,  December  1,  1712. 

Quid  digBum  tapto  tenX  blc  promtssor  hiatu  ? 

Ht.  An  Pttt.  Ter.  tSB. 

!■  whst  win  an  this  oateoutioa  tn/i  ?— Jjwctmih. 

Since  the  late  dissolution  of  the  dub^ 
whereof  I  have  often  declared  myself  a 
member,  there  are  very  many  persons  who 
by  letters,  petitions,  and  recommendations^ 
jHit  up  for  the  next  election.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  complain,  that  several  indirect 
and  underhand  practices  have  been  made 
use  of  upon  this  occasion.  A  certain  coun> 
try  gendeman  began  to  ta/i  upfm  the  firs* 
information  he  received  of  Sr  Roger's 
death;  when  he  sent  me  up  word  that,  if  I 
would  get  him  chosen  in  the  place  of  the 
deceased,  he  would  present  me  with  a  bar- 
rel of  the  best  October  I  had  ev*r  tasted  m 
my  life.  The  ladie$  are  in  great  pain  to 
know  whom  I  intend  to-dect  in  the  ttxna 
of  Will  Honeycomb.  Some  of  them  indeed 
are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Honevcnmb  did  not 
take  sufficient  oare  of  their  interest  in  the 
club,  and  are  therefore  desirous  of  having 
in  it  hereafter  a  representative  of  their  own 
sex.  A  citizen  who  subscribes  himself  Y. 
Z.  tells  me  that  he  has  one-and-twentf 
shares  in  the  African  company,  and  oSert 
to  bribe  me  with  the  odd  one  in  case  he 
may  succ^d  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  whic^ 
he  thinks  would  raise  tiie  credit  of  that 
fund.  I  have  several  letters,  dated  from 
Jenny  Man's,  by  gentlemen  who  are  cantS- 
dates  for  captain  Sentry's  place;  and  at 
many  irom  ja  coSeC'JIicuse  in  St  Pwni 
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church-yard  of  such  who  would  fill  up  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  cf  my' 
•worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  whom  I  can 
never  mention  but  with  a  particular  re- 
spect. 

Having  maturely  yreighed  thesp  several 
particulars,  with  the  many  remonstrances 
that  have  been  made  to  me  on  this  subject, 
and  considering  how  invidious  an  office  I 
shall  take  upon  me  if  I  make  the  whole  elec- 
tion depend  upon  my  angle  voice,  and  be- 
ing unwilling  to  e^pxise  mysfelf  to  those  cla- 
mours, which  on  such  an  occasion  will  not 
fejl  to  be  raised  against  me  for  partiality, 
injustice,  corruption,  and  other  qualities, 
which  my  nature  abhors,  I  have  formed  to 
myself  the  project  of  a  club  as  follows. 

1  have  thoughts  of  issuing  out  writs  to  all 
and  every  of  the  clubs  that  are  established 
in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
requiring  them  to  choose  out  of  their  re- 
spective bodies  a  person  of  the  greatesjt 
merit,  and  to  return  his  name  to  me  before 
Lady-day,  at  which  time  I  intend  to  sit 
upon  business. 

By  this  means  I  may  have  reason  to  hope, 
that  the  club  over  which  I  shal)  preside 
will  be  the  very  flower  and  quintessence  of 
all  other  clubs.  I  have  communicated  this 
my  project  to  none  but  a  particular  friend 
of  mine,  whom  I  have  celebrated  twice  or 
thrice  for  his  happiness  in  that  kind  of  wit 
which  is  common^  known  by  the  name  of 
a  pun.  The  only  objection  he  makes  to  it  is, 
that  I  shall  raise  up  enemies  to  myself  if  I 
act  with  so  regal  an  air,  and  that  mv  de- 
tractors, instead  of  giving  me  the  usual  title 
of  Spectator,  will  be  apt  to  call  me  the  King 
<tf  Clubs. 

But  to  proceed  on  my  intended  project: 
it  is  very  well  known  that  I  at  first  set  forth 
in  this  work  with  the  character  of  a  silent 
man;  and  I  think  I  have  so  well  preserved 
my  taciturnity,  that  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  violated  it  with  three  sentences  in  the 
«pace  of  almost  two  years.  As  a  monosyl- 
lable is  my  delight,  I  have  made  very  few 
excurtions,  in  conversations  which  I  have 
related,  beyond  a  Yes  or  a  No.  By  this 
means  my  readers  have  lost  many  good 
things  which  I  have  had  in  my  heart,  though 
I  did  not  care  for  uttering  them. 

Now  in  order  to  diversify  my  character, 
and  to  show  the  world  how  well  I  can  talk 
if  I  have  a  mind,  I  have  thoughts  of  being 
very  loouacious  in  the  club  which  I  have 
now  unaer  consideration.  But  that  I  may 
proceed  the  more  regularly  in  this  affair,  I 
design,  upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  said 
dub,  to  have'  my  mouth  opened  in  form; 
intending  to  regulate  myself  in  this  particu- 
lar by  a  certain  ritual  Which  1  have  by  me, 
that  contains  all  the  ceremonies  which  are 
practised  at  the  opening  cS  the  mouth  of  a 
cardinaL  I  have  likewise  examined  the 
forms  which  were  used  of  old  by  Pythago- 
ras, when  any  of  his  scholars,  EUter  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  silence,  was  made  free  of 
Siis  speech.    In  the  mean  timet  as  I  have 
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of  late  found  my  name  in  forrign  gazettes 
upon  less  occanons,  I  question  not  but  in 
their  next  articles  from  Great  Britidn  they 
will  inform  the  world, '  that  the  Spectator's 
month  is  to  be  opened  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  March  next'  I  may  perhaps  publish 
a  very  useful  paper  at  that  time  of  the 
proceedings  in  that  solemnity,  and  of  the 
persons  who  shall  assist  at  it.  But  of  this 
more  hereafter.  O. 


No.  55X.]     Tuesday,  December  2,  1713. 

Bic  banar  et  nomen  divinia  Tstibna  atqne, 
Canninibm  venit.' 

Bar.  Jtn  Pl4t.nt.  HKk 
So  kiKitnt  ii,  the  pe4i|Tee  of  mtm. 
And  to  dirine  a  poet's  flinctioo.— JtoKvatauit 

'  Mr.  Spectatok, — ^When  men  of  wor- 
thy and  excelling  geniuses.have  obliged  the 
world  with  beautifiil  and  instructive  writ- 
ings, it  is  in  the  nature  of  gratitude  that 
praise  should  be  returned  them,  as  one 
proper  consequent  reward  of  their  pep- 
lormances.  Nor  has  mankind  ever  been  so 
degenerately  sunk,  but  they  have  made  this 
return,  and  even  when  they  ha\-e  not  beoi 
wrought  up  by  the  generous  endeavours  so 
as  to  receive  the  advantages  designed  by  it. 
This  praise,  which  arises  first  in  the  mouth 
of  particular  persons,  spreads  and  lasts  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  authors;  and,  when 
it  thus  meets  with  a  full  success,  changes  its 
denomination,  and  is  called  fame.  They, 
who  have  happily  arrived  at  this,  are,  even 
while  they  hve,  inflamed  by  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  others,  and  spurred  on  to 
new  undertakings  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, notwithstanding  the  detraction  which 
some  abject  tempers  would  cast  upon  them: 
but  -when  they  decease,  their  characters 
being  free  from  the  shadow  which  envy 
laid  them  under,  begin  to  shine  with  the 
greater  splendour;  their  spirits  survive  in 
their  works ;  they  are  admitted  into  the  high- 
est companies,  and  they  continue  pleasing 
and  instructing  posterity  from  age  to  age. 
Some  of  the  best  gain  a  character,  by  being 
able  to  show  that  they  are  no  strangers  to 
them;  and  others  obtain  a  new  warmth 
to  labour  for  the  happiness  and  ease  of 
mankind,  from  a  reflection  upon  those  ho- 
nours  which  are  paid  to  their  memories. 

« The  thought  of  this  took  me  up  as  I 
turned  over  those  epigrams  which  are  the 
remains  of  several  of  the  wits  of  Greece, 
and  perceived  many  dedicated  to  the  fame 
of  those  who  had  excelled  in  beautiful  po- 
etic performances.  Wherefore,  in  pursu- 
ance to  my  thought,  I  concluded  to  do 
something  along  with  them  to  bring  their 
praises  into  a  new  li|;ht  and  language,  for 
the  encouragement  oif  those  whose  modest 
tempers  may  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
envy  or  detraction  from  fair  attempts,  to 
which  their  parts  might  render  them 
equal.  You  will  perceive  them  as  they 
fdlow  to  be  conceived  in  the  form  of  epi- 
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taphs,  •  tort  of  writing  which  is  whdly  set 
apait  for  a  short-pointed  method  of  praise. 

ON  OSPHEDB,  WRITTBW  BY  ANTIPATER. 
**  No  lon|«r,  Orphnia,  thtll  tbjr  ncred  •mini 
Vni  floBM,  •nd  trm,  tad  braui  alaii(  Um  pUini ; 
No  loDferMOtb  tke  boiMetOM  winds  to  ileep. 
Or  Mill  the  billows  orU»  n^ng  doep ; 
For  tboa  art  (one.  Tbe  Mum  mourn  Ibr  (Ul 
la  •olamii  lUaiai,  tb.'  motber  moit  of  tO. 
Ta  morula,  idljr  Ibr  jrovr  aona  je  moan. 
If  Ibua  a  foddeaa  coujd  not  aave  ber  own.** 

•  Observe  here,  that  if  we  take  the  fable 
for  granted,  as  if  it  was  believed  to  be  in 
that  age  when  the  epigram  was  written, 
the  turn  appears  to  have  piety  to  the  gods, 
and  a  resigning  spirit  in  its  application. 
But  if  we  consider  the  point  with  respect 
to  our  present  knowledge,  it  will  be  less 
esteemed;  though  the  author  himself,  be- 
cause he  believed  it,  mav  still  be  move 
▼alued  than  any  one  who  should  now  write 
with  a  p<nnt  of  the  same  nature. 

ON  HOMER,  BY  ALPHEUS  OF  MYTILENE. 
"  Still  in  ovr  can  Andramaclie  oomplBina, 
And  atin  in  m(ht  llw  Ala  oflVojr  remains; 
Still  A)u  Dgbta,  allU  Hector's  dian'd  akmr 
Sucb  atrann  eBcbanlinant  dwella  in  Bomer'a  aoag ; 
Wboae  birth  could  more  tban  one  poor  lealm  adoni, 
Tot  all  tin  world  la  proud  that  be  waa  bom." 

•  The  thought  in  the  first  part  of  this  is 
natural,  and  depending  upon  the  force  of 
poesy;  in  the  latter  part  it  looks  as  if  it 
would  Mm  at  the  history  of  seven  towns 
contending  for  the  honour  of  Homer's  birth- 
place; but  when  you  expect  to  meet  with 
that  common  story,  the  poet  slides  by,  and 
raises  tbe  whole  world  for  a  kind  of  arbiter, 
which  is  to  end  the  contention  amongst  its 
several  parts. 

ON  ANACBEON,  BY  ANTIPATEK. 

"Thli  tomb  be  tbine,  Anacreon !  All  around 
Let  ivjr  wreatbe,  lei  flon'rets  deok  tbe  pound ; 
And  Irom  iu  earth,  enrich'd  with  nich  a  piixe, 
Letwellsofmilk  andatreamsofwiae  artaei 
So  will  thine  aaliea  vet  a  pleaanre  know. 
If  any  pleaeure  reach  tbe  ibadea  below." 

•  The  poet  here  written  upon  is  an  easy 

fay  author,  and  he  who  writes  upon  him 
as  filled  his  own  head  with  the  character 
of  his  subject  He  seems  to  love  his  theme 
so  much,  that  he  thinks  of  notiung  but 
pleasing  him  as  if  he  were  still  alive,  by 
entering  into  his  libertine  spirit;  so  that  the 
humour  is  easy  and  gay,  resembling  Ana- 
creon in  its  tur,  raised  by  such  imaees,  and 
pcnnted  with  such  a  turn  as  he  mignt  have 
used.  I  give  it  a  place  here,  because  the 
author  may  have  designed  it  for  his  honour; 
and  I  take  an  opportunity  from  it  to  advise 
others,  that  when  they' would  praise  they 
cautiously  avoid  every  looser  qualification, 
and  fix  only  where  there  is  a  real  founda- 
tion in  merit 

ON  EURIPIDES,  BT  ION. 
"  Diriae  Euripides,  ihia  tomb  we  aee 
Bo  fWir.  is  not  a  monument  for  tbee. 
8n  much  as  Ihou  fnr  it ;  since  all  will  own 
Thy  name  and  lastinf  praise  adorn  the  atone." 

'  The  thought  here  is  fine,  but  its  fault 
Is,  that  it  is  general,  that  it  may  belong  to 
any  great  man,  because  it  pomts  out  no 


particular  character.  It  wonld  be  better  'i, 
when  we  light  upon  such  a  turn,  we  join  it 
with  sometMng  that  drcumscribes  ud 
bounds  it  to  the  qualities  of  our  sobjecL 
He  who  ^ves  his  praise  in  gross,  will  oftea 
appear  either  to  have  been  a  stranger  to 
those  he  writes  upon,  or  not  to  have  foond 
any  thing  in  them  which  is  praise-wortiiy. 

ON  SOPHOCLES,  BY  SIMONIDE& 
**  Winde,  gentle  ever-green,  to  fbrm  a  shade 
Around  the  tomb  where  Sophocles  is  laid : 
Sweet  ivy  winde  thy  boughs,  and  intotwiae 
Witta  Mushing  roses  and  the  closfring  vine : 
Thus  will  thy  lasting  leaves,  with  beauties  huag, 
Prove  graiWtil  emblems  of  the  lave  be  song ; 
Whose  soul,  eialted  like  a  god  of  wit, 
Aamag  the  Muse*  aad  the  Graeea  writ." 

'  This  epigram  I  have  opened  moretbsa 
any  of  the  former:  the  thought  towards  the 
latter  end  seemed  closer  couched,  so  as  to 
require  an  explanation.  I  fancied  the  poet 
umed  at  the  picture  which  is  generally 
made  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  he  sitting 
with  his  harp  in  the  middle,  and  they 
around  him.  This  looked  beautiful  to  inj 
thought,  and  because  the  image  arose  be- 
fore me  out  of  the  words  of  the  original  as 
I  was  reading  it,  I  ventured  to  explain 
them  so. 

ON  MENANDEB,  THE  ATJTHOR  ONNAMEa 

'"  The  very  bees,  O  sweet  Meoander  hung 
To  taste  the  Muses*  spring  upon  thy  tongue ; 
The  very  Graces  made  the  scenes  you  writ 
Their  happy  point  of  fine  expression  bit. 
TIhis  still  you  live,  yon  make  your  Athens  sUae, 
Aad  raise  Its  glory  to  the  skies  in  thine." 

'  This  epigram  ha.s  a  respect  to  the  cht- 
racter  of  its  subject;  for  Menander  writ  re- 
markably with  a  justness  and  purity  of  lan- 
guage. It  has  also  told  the  country  he  was 
bom  in,  without  either  a  set  or  a  hidden 
manner,  while  it  twists  together  the  glorf 
of  the  poet  and  his  nation,  so  as  to  make  the 
nation  depend  up™  his  for  an  increase  of 
its  own. 

'  I  will  offer  no  more  instances  at  presoA 
to  show  that  they  who  deserve  praise  have 
it  returned  them  from  different  ages:  let 
these  which  have  been  laid  down  show  men 
that  envy  will  not  always  prevaiL  And  to 
the  end  that  writers  may  more  successfiilly 
enliven  the  endeavours  of  one  another,  Irt 
thein  consider,  in  some  such  manner  as  I 
have  attempted,  what  may  be  the  ju*eS 
spirit  and  art  of  praise.  It  is  indeed  very 
hard  to  come  up  to  it  Our  praise  is  trifling 
when  it  depends  upon  fable;  it  is  &lse  whoi 
it  depends  upon  wrong  qualifications;  it 
means  nothing  when  it  is  general;  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  hit  when  we  propose  to 
raise  characters  high,  while  we  keep  to 
them  justiy.  I  shall  end  this  with  tnn- 
soribing  that  excellent  epitaph  of  5fe 
Cowley,  wherein,  with  a  kind  of  grave  ind 
philosophic  hnmour,  he  very  beaatifiiny 
speaks  of  himself  ^withdrawn  from  the 
world,  and  dead  to  all  the  interests  of  it,) 
as  of  a  man  really  deceased.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  an  instruction  how  to  leave  th« 
public  with  a  good  gi^ce. 
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"  Rle,  O  Tiator,  mb  lare  ptrralo 
Couleius  liic  est  conditus,  bic  Jsott 

Defuncius  humani  laboris 

Borte.  auperracuaque  vita ;  . 
Non  indceora  pauperie  nitens, 
Et  non  inarti  nobiUaotio, 

Vanoqae  dilectia  popello 

Divitiia  animoaua  hoatia. 
Poaria  nt  ilium  dicere  moninm, 
£n  terra  jaip  nunc  quantula  aufflcitl 

Exempia  ait.caria,  Tiator, 

Terra  ait  ilia  levia,  preoare. 
Hie  aparge  florea,  sparge  brwea  roaaa, 
Nam  Tit*  gaudet  mortaa  floribus^ 

BerWaque  odoratia  corona 

Yatia  adiiae  cinamn  calentem." 

THE  LIVING  AUTBOB'fl  EPITAPH, 
"  From  life'B  auperfluoua  caraa  enlug'd. 
His  debt  of  human  toil  diaeharg'd 
Here  Cowley  Ilea,  beneath  thiaabed. 
To  aVrjr  worldly  intereat  dead : 
With  deacent  poverty  content : 
Bia  houraofease  not  idly  apent; 
TO  (brtnne'a  gooda  a  fbe  profeaa'd, 
And  hating  wealth,  by  all  caresa'd. 
Tia  aura,  he's  dead :  for  lo!  how  small 
A  apot  of  earth  is  now  his  all  I 
O !  «riah  that  earth  may  lightly  lay, 
And  ev'ry  care  be  fhr  away ! 
Bring  flow'rs,  the  ahort-llT'd  roaea  bring. 
To  lite  deceas'd  fit  oftring  1 
And  sweets  around  the  poet  strow, 
Whilat  yet  with  life  his  aahea  glow." 

The  publication  of  these  criticisms  hav- 
ing procured  me  the  fcAlowing  letter  from 
a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  I  cannot  for- 
■  bear  inserting  it  in  th?  volume,*  though  it 
did  not  come  soon  enough  to  have  a  place 
in  any  of  my  single  papers. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — Having  read  over 
in  your  paper,  Na  551,  some  of  the  epi- 
grams made  by  the  Grecian  wits,  in  com- 
mendation of  their  celebrated  poets,  I  could 
not  forbear  sending  you  another,  out  of  the 
same  collection ;  which  I  take  to  be  as  great 
a  compliment  to  Homer  as  any  that  has  yet 
been  pud  him. 

•■  Wbe  drat  trahserib'd  the  Ihmoua  Trojan  war. 
And  wise  Vlysses'  acts,  O  Jove,  make  known: 

For  aince,  His  certain  thine  these  poema  bk. 
No  more  let  Homer  boast  they  are  bis  own." 

'  If  vou  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
speculations,  for  aught  I  know,  (by  that 
means)  it  may  in  time  be  printed  as  often 
in  English  as  it  has  already  been  in  Greek. 
I  am,  (like  the  rest  of  the  world,)  sir,  your 
great  admirer,  G.  R. 

•4th  Dec.' 

The  reader  may  observe,  that  the  beauty 
of  this  epigram  is  different  from  that  of  the 
foregoing.  An  irony  is  looked  ujxjn  as  the 
finest  palliative  of  pr^se;  and  very  often 
conveys  the  noblest  panegyric  under  the 
appearance  of  satire.  Homer  is  here  seem- 
ingly accused  and  treated  as  a  plagiary;  but 
■what  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  tui  accusa- 
tion is  certainly,  as  my  correspondent  ob- 
serves, the  gr^test  compliment  that  could 
have  been  paid  to  that  divine  poet 

*  The  translation  of  Cowley's  epitaph,  and  all  that 
Ibllowa  ejcept  the  concluding  letter,  signed  Philnnicutt, 
waa  not  printed  in  the  Spectator  in  fulio,  but  added  in 
«Jie  8ro.  sdition  of  1712. 


'Dear  Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  pretty  good  fortune,  and  of  a 
temper  impatient  of  any  thing  which  I  think 
an  injury.  However,  I  always  quarrelled 
acporaing  to  law,  and  instead  of  attacking 
my  adversary  by  the  dangerous  method  ot 
sword  and  pistol,  I  made  my  assaults  by 
that  more  secure  one  of  writ  or  warrant. 
I  cannot  help  telling  you,  that  either  by  the 
(justice  of  my  causes,  or  the  superiority  of 
mv  counsel,  I  have  been  generally  success- 
fiil:  and  to  my  great  satinaction  I  can  say 
it,  that  by  three  actions  of  dander,  and  halt 
a  dozen  trespasses,  I  have  for  several  years 
enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillity  in  my  reputa- 
tion and  estate:  by  these  means  also  I  haVe 
been  made  known  to  the  judges;  the  Ser- 
jeants of  our  circuit  are  my  intimate  friends; 
and  the  ornamental  counsel  j»y  a  very  pro- 
found respect  to  one  who  has  made  so  great 
a  figure  in  the  law.  Affairs  of  conseauence 
havmg  brought  me  to  town,  I  had  the  ca- 
riosity the  other  day  to  visit  Westminster- 
hall  ;  and  having  placed  myself  in  one  of 
the  courts,  expected  to  be  most  agreeably 
entertained.  After  the  court  and  counsel 
were  with  due  <:eremony  seated,  up  stands 
a  learned  gentieman,  and  began.  When  this 
matter  was  last  "  stirred"  bobre  your  lord- 
ship; the  next  humbly  moved  to  "  quash" 
an  mdictment;  another  compjained  that  his 
adversary  had  "  snapped"  a  judgment;  the 
next  informed  the  oourt  that  his  client  was 
"  stripped,"  of  his  possessions;  another  beg- 
ged leave  to  acouaint  his  lordship  they  had 
been  "  saddled  with  costs.  At  last  up  got 
a  grave  serjea^t,  and  told  us  his  client  had 
been  "  hung  up"  a  whole  term  by  a  writ  of 
error.  At  this  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
but  came  hither,  and  resolved  to  apply 
myself  to  your  honour  to  interpose  with 
these  gentlemen,  that  they  would  leave  trfT 
such  low  and  unnatural  expressions:  f^ 
surely  though  the  lawyers  subscribe  to  hi- 
deous French  and  fmse  Latin,  yet  they 
should  let  their  clients  have  a  little  decent 
and  proper  English  for  their  money.  What 
man  that  has  a  value  for  a  good  name  would 
like  to  have  it  said  in  a  public  court,  that 
Mr.  Such-a-one  was  stripped,  saddled,  or 
hung  up.>  This  being  what  has  escaped 
your  spectatorial  observation,  be  pleased  to 
correct  such  an  illiberal  cant  among  pro- 
fessed speakers,  and  you  will  in&utely 
oblige  your  humble  servant, 

•PrtlLONICUS. 
•  Joe's  Coffee-house,  Nov.  28.' 


Na  552.]    Wedneaday,  December  3, 1712. 


-^ni  pmgravat  artea 


Infta  ae  poaitaa,  extlnctua  amabitnr  Mem. 

/for.  £p.  i.  Ub. !.  13. 

For  thoao  are  hated  that  excel  the  rest. 
Altbougb,  when  dead,  they  are  belov'd  and  blest. 

Cr—ek, 

As  I  was  tumbling  abnut  the  town  the 
other  day  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  delight- 
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tag  myadf  irith  busy  scenes  in  the  shops  of 
each  »de  oi  me,  it  came  into  my  head,  with 
no  small  remorse,  that  I  had  not  been  fre- 
quent enough  in  the  mention  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  industrious  part  of  man- 
kind. It  very  naturally,  upon  this  occasion, 
touched  my  conscience  in  particular,  that 
I  had  not  acquitted  myself  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Peter  Motteux.  That  industrious  man 
of  trade,  and  formerly  brother  of  the  quill, 
has  dedicated  to  me  a  poem  upon  tea.  It 
would  injure  him,  as  a  man  of  business,  if  I 
did  not  let  the  world  know  that  the  author 
of  so  good  verses  writ  them  before  he  was 
concerned  in  traffic  In  order  to  expiate 
my  negligence  towards  him.  I  immediately 
resolTM  to  make  him  a  visit  I  found  his 
spacious  warehouses  filled  and  adorned  with 
tea,  China  and  Indiaware.  I  could  observe 
a  beautiful  ordonnance  of  the  whole;  and 
such  different  and  considerable  branches  of 
trade  carried  on  in  the  same  house,  I  exulted 
in  seeing  disposed  by  a  poetical  head.  In 
one  place  were  exposed  to  view  nlks  of 
various  ritades  and  colours,  rich  brocades, 
and  the  wealthiest  products  of  foreign  looms. 
Here  you  might  see  tb^  finest  laces  held  up 
by  the  fairest  hands;  and  there,  examined 
by  the  beauteous  eyes  <rf  the  buyera,  the 
most  delicate  cambrics,  muslins,  and  linens. 
I  could  not  but  congratulate  my  friend  on 
the  humble,  but  I  hoped  beneficial,  use  he 
had  made  of  his  talents,  and  wished  I  could' 
be  a  patron  to  his  trade,  as  he  had  been 
pleased  to  make  me  of  his  poetry.  The 
bonest  man  has,  I  know,  the  modest  de^re 
of  gain  which  is  peculiar  tp  those  who  un- 
derstand better  things  than  riches;  and,  I 
dare  say,  he  would  be  contented  with  much 
less  than  what  is  called  wealth  at  that 
quarter  of  the  town  which  he  inhabits,  and 
will  oblige  all  his  customers  with  demands 
agreeable  to  the  moderation  of  his  desires. 
Among  other  omissions  of  which  I  have 
been  also  guilty,  with  relatipn  to  men  of 
industry  of  a  superior  order,  I  must  ac- 
knowlalge  my  silence  towards  a  proptosal 
frequently  enclosed  to  me  by  Mr.  Renatus 
Harris,  organ-builder.  The  ambition  of 
this  artificer  is  to  erect  an  organ  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  over  the  west  door,  at  the 
entrance  into  the  body  of  the  church,  which 
in  art  and  magnificence  shall  transcend  any- 
work  of  that  kind  ever  before  invented. 
The  proposal  in  perspicuous  language  sets 
forth  the  honour  and  advanta^  such  a  per- 
formance Would  be  to  the  British  name,  as 
well  as  that  it  would  apply  the  power  of 
sounds  in  a  manner  more  amazingly  forci- 
ble than,  perhaps,  has  yet  been  known,  and 
I  am  sure  to  an  end  much  more  worthy. 
Had  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  laid 
out  upon  operas,  without  skill  or  conduct, 
and  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  suspend  or 
vitiate  our  understandings,  been  disp<Med 
this  way,  we  should  now  perhaps  have  an 
engine  so  formed  as  to  strike  the  minds  of 
half  the  people  at  once  in  a  place  of  wor- 
«lup,  with  a  iii»getfulness  of  present  care 


and  calamity,  and  a  hope  of  eaStm  rap- 
ture, joy,  and  halldujah  hereafter. 

When  I  am  doing  this  justice,  I  am  not 
to  forget  the  best  mechanic  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, that  useful  servant  to  sdence  and 
knowledge,  Mr.  Sdin  Rowley;  bat  I  think 
I  lay  a  |:reat  obligation  en  the  public,  by 
acquainting  them  with  his  proposalB  for  a 
pair  of  new  globes.  After  his  preamble  he 
promises  in  the  said  proposals  that, 

'  IN  THE  CELESTIAL  GLOBE, 

'  Care  shall  be  taken  that  the  fixed  stan 
be  placed  according  to  their  true  lonptode 
and  latitude,  from  the  many  and  correct  ob- 
servations o(  HeveUus  Cassini,  Mr.  Flam- 
stead,  reg.  astronomer;  Dr.  Halley,  Savi- 
lian  professor  cf  geometry  in  Oxon;  and 
from  whatever  else  can  be  procured  to 
render  the  globe  more  exact,  instructive, 
and  useful. 

'  That  all  the  constellations  be  drawn  in 
a  curious,  new,  and  particular  manner;  each 
star  in  so  just,  distinct,  and  conspicuous  a 
proportion,  that  its  magnitude  may  be  rea- 
dily known  by  bare  inspection,  accordii^ 
to  the  different  Ught  and  sizes  of  the  stars. 
That  the  track  or  way  of  such  comets  as 
have  been  well  observed,  but  not  hitherto 
expressed  in  a  globe,  be  carefiiUy  ddine- 
ated  in  this. 

'IK  THE  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE, 

•That  by  reason  the  descripitions  for- 
merly made,  both  in  the  Elnglish  and  Dutch 
great  globe,  are  erroneous,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  be  drawn  in  a  manner  wholly 
new;  by  which  means  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  undertakers  will  be  obliged  to  alter  the 
latitude  of  some  places  in  ten  degrees,  the 
loii^tude  of  others  In  twenty  degrees;  be- 
sides which  great  and  necessary  alteratioask 
there  be  many  remarkable  countrira,  dties, 
towns,  rivers,  and  lakes,  omitted  in  other 
globes,  inserted  here  according  to  the  best 
discoveries  made  by  our  late  navigators. 
Lastly,  that  the  course  of  the  trade-vrinds, 
the  monsoons,  and  other  winds  periodically 
shifting  between  the  tropics,  be  vinbly  ex- 
pressed. 

•  Now,  in  regard  that  this  undertaking  b 
of  so  universal  use,  as  the  advancement  ot 
the  most  necessary  parts  of  the  mathema- 
tics, as  well  as  tending  to  the  honour  of  the 
British  nation,  and  that  the  char^  <^  car- 
iring  it  on  is  very  expensive,  it  is  desired 
that  all  gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  pro- 
mote so  great  a  work  will  be  pleased  to 
subscribe  on  the  following  conditions. 

•  I.  The  undertekers  engage  to  funudi 
each  subscriber  with  a  celestiu  and  terre»- 
trial  globe,  each  of  thirty  inches  diameter, 
in  all  respects  curiously  adorned,  the  stars 
gilded,  the  capital  cities  plainly  distinguish- 
ed, the  frames,  meridians,  horizons,  hour 
circles,  and  indexes,  so  exactly  fiiushed 
up,  and  accurately  divided,  that  a  pair  of 
these  globes  will  appear,  in  the  juagmeot 
of  any  disinterested  and  intelligent  persMV 
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worth  fifteen  pounds  more  than  will  be  de- 
manded for  them  by  the  undertakers. 

'  2.  Whosoever  will  be  pleased  to  sub- 
scribe, and  pay  twenty-five  pounds  in  the 
manner  following,  for  a  pair  en  these  globes, 
other  for  their  own  use,  or  to  present  them 
to  any  college  in  the  universities,  or  any 
public  library  or  schools,  shall  have  his 
coat  of  arms,  name,  title,  seat,  or  place  of 
readence,  &c.  inserted  in  some  convenient 
place  of  the  globe. 

'  3.  That  every  subscriber  do  at  first  pay 
down  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  and  fifteen 
pounds  more  upon  the  delivery  of  each  pair 
of  globes  perfectly  fitted  up.  And  that  the 
s«da  globes  be  delivered  within  twelve 
months  after  the  number  of  thirty  subscri- 
bers be  completed;  and  that  the  subscribers 
be  served  with  globes  in  the  order  which 
they  subscribed. 

'  4.  That  a  pair  of  these  globes  shall  not 
hereafter  be  sold  to  any  person  but  the  sub- 
scribers under  thirty  pounds.   . 

'  5.  That,  if  there  De  not  thirty  subscri- 
bers within  four  months  after  the  first  of 
December,  1712,  the  money  paid  shall  be 
returned  on  demand,  bv  Mr.  John  Warner, 
goldsmith,  near  Teinpie-bar,  who  shall  re- 
ceive' and  pay  the  same  according  to  the 
above-mentioned  articles.' 


Na  553.]     Thursday,  December  4, 1712. 

Nee  laaiMe  pDdet,  Md  non  ineidere  ladum. 

Hor.  Ep  ziT.  Lib.  1. 30. 
Once  to  te  wild  i>  no  aach  fbnl  disgrace. 
But  tie  10  still  to  run  ttaeftaotic  race.—  Or—ek. 

The  project  which  I  published  on  Mon- 
day last  has' brought  me  in  several  packets 
of  letters.  Among  the  rest,  I  have  received 
one  from  a  certain  projector,  wherein,  after 
having  represented,  that  in  all  probability 
the  sMemnity  of  opening  my  mouth  will 
iraMT  together  a  {freat  confluence  of  be- 
holders, ne  proposes  to  me  the  hiring  of 
Stationer's>faalI  lor  the  more  convenient  ex- 
hibiting of  that  public  ceremony.  He  un- 
dertakes to  be  at  the  charge  of  it  himself, 
provided  he  may  have  the  erecting  of  gal- 
leries on  every  side,  and  the  letting  of  them 
out  upon  that  occasion.  I  have  a  letter  also 
from  a  bookseller,  petitioning  me  in  a  very 
humble  manner,  that  he  may  have  the 
printing  of  the  speech  which  I  shall  make 
to  the  assembly  upon  the  first  opening  of 
my  mouth.  I  am  informed  from  all  parts 
that  there  are  great  canvassings  in  the  se- 
veral clubs  about  town,  upon  the  choosing 
of  a  proper  person  to  sit  with  me  on  those 
arduous  affairs  to  which  I  have  summoned 
them.  Three  clubs  have  already  proceeded 
to  election,  whereof  one  has  made  a  doable 
retnm.  If  I  find  that  my  enemies  shall 
take  advantage  of  my  silence  to  be{^  hos- 
tilities upon  me,  or  it  any  other  exigency  of 
■dibirs  may  so  require,  since  I  see  elections 
In  80  great  forwardness,  we  may  possibly 
meet  before  tiie  day  appcnated;  or,  if  mat* 


ters  go  on  to  my  satisfaction,  I  may  perhaps 
put  off  the  meeting  to  a  farther  day;  but  of 
this,  public  notice  shall  be  given. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  not  a  little  gratified  and  obliged  by  that 
concern  which  appiears  in  this  great  dty 
upon  my  present  design  of  laymg  down 
tiiis  paper.  It  is  likewise  with  much  satis- 
faction, that  I  find  some  of  the  most  outiy- 
ing  parts  of  the  kingdom  alarmed  upon  this 
occasion,  having  received  letters  to  expos- 
tulate with  me  about  it  from  several  of  my 
readers  of  the  remotest  boroughs  of  Great 
BritMi — ^Among  these  I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  a  letter  dated  from  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  wherein  my  correspondent 
compares  the  office,  which  I  have  for  some 
tirne  executed  in  these  realms,  to  the  weed- 
ing of  a  great  garden;  '  which,'  says  he, 
'  it  is  not  sufficient  to  weed  once  for  all,  and 
afterwards  to  give  over,  but  that  the  work 
must  be  continued  daily,  or  the  same  spots 
of  ground  which  are  cleared  for  a  while 
will  in  a  little  time  be  overrun  as  much  as 
ever.'  Another  gentiehian  lays  before  me 
several  enormities  that  are  already  sprout- 
ing, and  which  he  believes  will  discover 
themselves  in  their  growth  immediately 
after  my  disappearance.  'There  is  no 
doubt,'  says  he,  '  but  the  ladies'  beads  will 
shoot  up  as  soon  as  they  know  they  are  no 
longer  under  the  Spectator's  eye;  and  I  have 
already  seen  such  monstrous  brood-brim- 
med hats  under  the  arms  of  foreigners,  that 
I  question  not  but  they  will  oversnadow  the 
island  within  a  month  or  two  after  the 
dropping  of  your  paper.'  But,  among  all 
the  letters  which  are  come  to  my  huids, 
there  is  none  so  handsomely  written  as  the 
following  one,  which  1  am  the  more  pleased 
with  as  It  is  sent  me  from  gentlemen  who 
belong  to  a  body  which  I  shall  always 
honour,  and  where  (I  cannot  speak  it  with- 
out a  secret  pride)  my  speculations  have 
met  with  a  very  Idnd  reception.  It  is 
usual  for  poets,  upon  the  publishing  of 
their  works,  to  print  before  them  such 
copies  of  verses  as  have  been  made  in  their 
praise.  Not  that  you  roust  imagine  they 
are  pleased  with  their  own  commendatioi, 
but  oecause  the  elegant  compoutions  of 
their  friends  should  not  be  lost  I  must 
make  the  same  apt^ogy  for  the  publication 
of  the  ensuing  letten  in  which  I  have 
suppressed  no  part  of  those  praises  that 
are  given  ray  speculations  with  too  lavish 
and  good-natured  a  hand;  though  my  cor- 
respondents can  witness  for  me,  that  at 
other  times  I  have  generally  blotted  out 
those  parts  in  the  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceiyeafivm  them.  O. 

'Oxford, Nov.  25. 
'Mr.  Spectator, — ^In  spite  of  your 
invincible  silence  you  have  found  out  the 
method  of  being  the  most  agreeable  com- 
panion in  the  world:  that  kitid  of  conversft* 
tion  which  you  hcdd  with  the  town,  has 
the  good  feftuiK  of  being  always  pleasing 
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to  ^e  men  of  taste  and  leisure,  and  never 
offensive  to  those  of  hurry  and  business. 
You  are  never  heard  but  at  what  Horace 
calls  dcxtro  temfiore,  and  have  the  happi- 
ness to  observe  the  politic  mle,  which  the 
lame  discerning  author  eave  his  friend 
when  he  enjcnned  him  to  deliver  his  book 
to  Augustus  : 

"  Si  Talidiu,  li  Uetiu  erit,  li  deniqus  poacet " 

Ep.xiii.Lib.1. 3. 
**  WlwB  vaiiog  una  are  flad. 

When  well,  wben  naBrnr,  wbea  be  atk*  to  lead." 

Cntch. 

You  never  begin  to  talk  but  when  people 
are  desirous  tb  near  you;  and  I  defy  any 
one  to  be  out  of  humour  until  you  leave 
off.  But  I  am  led  unawares  into  reflections 
foreign  to  the  original  design  of  this  epistle; 
which  was  to  let  yon  know,  that  some 
unfeigned  admirers  of  your  inimitable 
papers,  who  could  without  any  flatterr, 
greet  you  with  the  salutation  used  to  the 
eastern  monarchs,  viz.  "  O  Spec,  live  for 
ever,"  have  lately  been  under  the  same 
apprehensions  with  Mr.  Philo-Spec;  that 
the  haste  you  have  made  to  despatch  your 
best  friends,  portends  no  long  duration  to 
your  own  short  visage.  We  could  not, 
indeed,  find  any  just  grounds  for  complaiht 
in  the  method  you  took  to  dissolve  that 
venerable  body:  no,-  the  world  was  not 
worthy  of  your  Divine.  Will  Honeycomb 
could  no(,  with  any  reputation,  live  single 
any  longer.  It  was  high  time  for  the 
Templar  to  turn  himself  to  Coke;  and  Sir 
Roger's  dying  was  the  wisest  thing  he  ever 
did  in  his  life.  It  was,  however,  matter  of 
great  grief  tons,  to  think  that  we  were  in 
danger  of  losing  so  elegant  and  valuable  an 
entertainment.  And  we  could  not,  with- 
out sorrow,  reflect  that  we  were  likely  to 
have  nothing  to  interrupt  our  sips  in  the 
morning,  and  to  suspend  our  conee  in  mid 
air,  between  our  lips  and  right  ear,  but 
the  ordinary  trash  of  newspapers.  We 
resolved,  therefore,  not  to  part  with  yon 
sa  But  since,  to  make  use  of  your  own- 
allunon,  the  cherries  began  now  to  crowd 
the  market,  and  their  season  was  almost 
over,  we  consulted  our  future  enjoyments, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  the  exqui»te 
pleasure  that  delicious  fruit  gave  our  taste 
as  lasting  as  we  could,  and  by  drying  them 
protract  their  stay  beyond  its  natural  date. 
We  own  that  thus  they  have  not  a  flavour 
equd  to  that  of  their  juicy  bloom;  but  yet, 
under  this  ^sadvantage,  they  pique  the 
palate,  and  become  a  salver  oetter' than 
any  other  fruit  at  its  first  appearance.  To 
speak  plain,  there  are  a  number  of  us  who 
have  begun  your  works  afresh,  and  meet 
two  nights  in  the  week  in  order  to  rive 
you  a  re-hearing.  We  never  come  together 
without  drinkjng  your  health,  and  as  sel- 
dom part  without  general  expressions  of 
thanks  to  you  for  our  night's  improvement. 
This  we  conceive  to  be  a  more  useful  insti- 
tution than  any  other  dub  whatever,  not 
excepting  even  that  of  V^j  Faces.    We 


have  one  manifest  advantage  oirer  that  re- 
nowned society,  with  respect  to  Mr.  ^mo 
tator's  company.  For  thoug^  they  may 
brag  that  you  sometimes  make  yonr  per- 
sonal appearance  amongst  them,  it  is 
Inlpossible  they  should  ever  get  a  vord 
from  you,  whereas  you  are  with  us  the 
reverse  of  what  Phadria  would  have  hit 
mistress  be  in  his  rival's  company,  "pre- 
sent in  your  absence."  We  make  yoo 
talk  as  much  and  as  long  as  we  please; 
and,  let  me  tell  you,  you  seldom  hold  yonr 
tongue  for  the  whole  evening.  I  proniiM 
myself  you  will  look  with  an  eye  of  favoor 
upon  a  meeting  which  owes  its  original  to . 
a  mutual  emulation  among  its  members, 
who  shall  show  the  most  profound  respect 
for  your  paper;  not  but  we  have  a  very 
great  value  for  your  person:  and  I  dare  say 
you  can  no  where  find  four  more  ancere 
admirers,  and  humble  servants,  than 

•T.  F.  G.  S.  J.  T.  E.T.' 


Na  554.]     Friday,  December  5, 1712. 

^Tentanda  via  eat,  qna  me  qanqne  pnaim 

ToUen  bumo,  victorqoe  Tirum  volitare  per  en. 

Firg.  Georg.  SL  H 

New  W8]ra  I  nraat  atlampt  my  (roTellinf  nane 
To  niae  aloft,  and  wing  my  niglit  to  Ikoie.— Snria- 

I  AM  obliged  for  the  following  essay,  at 
well  as  for  that  which  lays  down  rules  out 
of  Tully  for  pronunciation  and  action,  to 
the  ingenious  author  of  a  poem  just  pul>- 
lished,  entitled.  An  Ode  to  the  Creator  of 
the  World,  occamoned  by  the  FragmenB 
of  Orpheus. 

'  It  is  a  remark  made,  as  I  remember, 
by  a  celebrated  French  author,  that  M 
man  ever  pushed  his  capacity  as  far  as  it 
was  able  to  extend.  I  shall  not  inquire 
whether  this  assertion  be  strictly  true.  It 
may  suffice  to  say,  that  men  of  the  greater 
application  and  acquirements  can  look 
back  upon  many  vacant  spaces,  and  neg- 
lected parts  of  time,  which  have  slippra 
away  from  them  unemployed;  and  there  it 
hanlly  anj;  one  considering  person  in  the 
worid  but  is  apt  to  fancy  with  himself  at 
some  time  or  other,  that  if  his  life  were  to 
begin  t^in  he  could  fill  it  up  better. 

'  The  mind  is  most  provoked  to  cast  on 
itself  this  ingenuous  reproach,  when  the 
examples  of  such  men  are  presented  to  it 
as  have  far  outshot  the  generality  of  their 
species  in  learning,  arts,  or  any  valnable 
improvements. 

•  One  of  the  most  exten»ve  and  improved 
geniuses  we  have  had  any  instance  ot  in  oar 
own  nation,  or  in  any  other,  was  that  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam.  This  great 
man,  by  an  extraordinary  force  of  nabire, 
compass  of  thought,  and  indeCatigaUe  sto^i 
had  amassed  to  himself  such  stores  a 
knowledge  as  we  cannot  look  uprai  withont 
amazement.  His  capacity  seeined  to  have 
grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in  books  be- 
fore lUB  time;  and,  not  satisfied  with  thMi 
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he  began  to  strike  out  new  tracts  of  science, 
too  many  to  be  travelled  over  by  any  one  man 
in  the  compass  of  tlie  longest  life.'  These, 
therefore,  he  could  an)y  mark  down,  like 
imperfect  coastings  on  maps,  or  supposed 
points  of  land  to  be  farther  discovered  and 
ascert^ed.by  the  industry  of  afler  ages, 
who  should  proceed  upon  his  notices  or 
con.jectures. 

'The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle  was  the  per- 
son who  seems  to  have  been  designed  by 
nature  to  succeed  to  the  labours  and  ki- 
cjuiries  of  that  extraordinary  genius  I  have 
just  mentioned.  By  innumerable  experi- 
ments, he  in  ia  great  measure  filled  up 
those  plans  and  outlines  of  science  which 
his  predecessor  had  sketched  out.  His  life 
was  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  nature  through 
a  great  variety  of  forms  and  changes,  and 
in  the  most  rational  as  well  as  devout  ado- 
ration of  its  divine  Author. 

'  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  many 
persons  who  have  extended  thdr  capa- 
cities as  far  as  these  two,  in  the  studies  thej 
pursued;  but  my  learned  readers  on  this 
occasion  will  naturally  turn  their  thoughts 
tt>a  third,*  who  is  yet  living,  and  is  like- 
wise the  glory  of  our  own  nation.  The 
improvements  which  others  had  made  in 
natural  and  mathematical  knowledge  have 
so  vastly  increased  in  his  hands,  as  to  afford 
at  once  a  wonderful  instance  how  great  the 
capacity  is  of  a  human  soul,  and  inexhaus- 
tible the  subject  of  its  inquiries;  so  true  is 
that  remark  in  holy  writ,  that  "  though  a 
wise  man  seek  to  find  out  the  works  of  God 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  yet  shall  he 
not  be  able  to  do  it " 

<  I  cannot  help  mentioning  here  one  cha- 
racter more  of  a  different  kind  indeed  from 
these,  yet  such  a  one  as  may  serve  to 
show  the  wonderfiil  force  of  nature  and  of 
application,  and  is  th^  most  singular  instance 
of  an  universal  genius  I  have  ever  met 
with.  The  person  I  mean  is  Leonardo  da 
AHnci,  an  Italian  minter,  descended  from 
a  noble  family  in  Tuscany,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth!  century.  In  his 
profesaon  of  history-painting  he  was  so 
great  a  master,  that  some  have  afBrmed 
Ee  excelled  all  who  went  before  him.  It  is 
certain  that  he  nused  the  envy  of  Michael 
Angelo,  who  was  his  contemporary,  and 
that  from  the  study  of  his  works  Raphael 
himself  learned  his  best  manner  of  design- 
ing. He  was  a  master  too  in  sculpture  and 
architecture,  and  skilful  in  anatomy,  ma- 
thematics, and  mechanics.  The  aqueduct 
from  the  river  Adda  to  Milan  is  mentioned 
as  a  work  of  his  contrivance.  He  had 
learned  several  languages,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  studies  of  history,  philo- 
sophy, poetry,  and  music  Though  it  is 
not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  I 
cannot  but  take  notice,  that  all  who  have 
writ  of  him  mention  likewise  his  perfec- 

*  ett  bate  Newton, 
t  He  WM  bora  tai  Mtft  saddM  in  UBO. 


tion  of  body.  The  instances  of  his  strength 
are  almost  incredible.  He  is  described  to 
have  been  a  well-foiined  person,  and  a 
master  of  all  genteel  exercises.  And  lastiy, 
we  are  told  that  his  moral  qualities  were 
agreeable  to  his  natural,  and  intellectual 
endowments,  and  that  he  was  of  an  honest 
and  generous  mind,  adorned  with  great 
sweetness  of  manners.  I  might  break  off 
the  account  of  him  here,  but  I  imagine  it 
will  be  an  entertainment  to  the  curiosity  of 
ray  readers,  to  find  so  remarkable  a  cha- 
racter distinguished  by  as  remarkable  a 
circumstance  at  his  death.  The  fame  of 
his  works  having  gained  him  an  universal 
esteem,  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of 
France,  where,  after  some  time,  he  fell 
sick;  and  Francis  the  First  coming  to  see 
him,  he  nused  himself  in  his  bed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  honour  which  was  done  him 
by  that  visit  The  king  embraced  him, 
and  Leonardo,  fainting  m  the  same  mo- 
ment, expired  in  the  arms  of  that  great 
monarch. 

'It  is  imposable  to  attend  to  such  in- 
stances as  these  without  being  nused  into  a 
contemplation  on  the  wonderful  nature  of  a 
human  mind,  which  is  capable  of  such  pro- 
gressions in  knowledge,  and  can  contain 
such  a  variety  of  ideas  without  perplexity 
or  confusion.  How  reasonable  is  it  from 
hence  to  infer  its  divine  original !  And  whilst 
we  find  unthinking  matter  endued  with  a 
natural  power  to  last  for  ever,  unless  anni- 
hilated by  Omnipotence,  how  absurd  would 
it  be  to  imagine  that  a  being  so  much  supe- 
rior to  it  should  not  have  the  same  privilege! 

■'  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  surprising, 
when  we  remove  our  thoughts  from  such 
instances  as  I  have  mentioned,  to  consider 
those  we  so  frequently  meet  with  in  the 
accounts  of  barbarous  nations  among  the 
Indians;  where  we  find  numbers  of  people 
who  scarce  show  the  first  gUmmenngs  of 
reason,  and  seem  to  have  tew  ideas  above 
those  of  sense  and  appetite.  These,  me- 
thinks,  appear  like  large  wilds,  or  vast  un- 
cultivated tracts  of  human  nature;  and, 
when  we  comf>are  them  with  men  of  the 
most  exalted  characters  in  arts  and  learn- 
ing, we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
are  creatures  of  the  same  species. 

♦Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  souls  of 
men  are  all  naturally  equal,  and  that  the 
great  disparity  we  so  often  observe,  arises 
from  the  different  organization  or  structure 
of  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  united.  But, 
whatever  constitutes  this  first  disparity,  the 
next  great  difference  which  we  find  be- 
tween men  in  their  several  acquirements 
is  owing  to  accidental  differences  in  their 
education,  fortunes,  or  coarse  of  life.  The 
soul  is  a  kind  of  rough  diamond,  which  re- 
quires art,  labour,  and  time  to  pcdish  it 
For  want  of  which  many  a  gooa-natured 
genius  is  lost,  or  lies  ui^ashioned,  like  a 
jewel  in  the  mine. 

'  One  of  the  strongest  incitements  to  excel 
in  such  arts  aiul  accomplishments  as  are  is 
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the  highest  esteem  among  men,  is  the  natu- 
ral passion  which  the  mind  of  man  has  for 
glory;  which  though  it  may  be  faulty  in  the 
excess  of  it,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  dis- 
couraged. Perhaps  some  moralists  are  too 
severe  in  beating  down  this  principle,  which 
seems  to  be  a  spring  implanted  by  nature 
to  give  motion  to  all  the  latent  powers  of 
the  soul,  and  is  always  observed  to  exert 
itself  with  the  greatest  force  in  the  most 
generous  dispositions.  The  men  whose  cha- 
racters have  shown  the  brightest  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  appear  to  have  been 
strongly  animated  by  this  passion.  Cicero, 
whose  learning  and  services  to  his  country 
are  so  well  known,  was  inflamed  by  it  to  an 
extravagant  degree,  and  warmly  presses 
Lucceius,  who  was  composing  a  history  of 
those  times,  to  be  very  particular  and  zeal- 
ous in  relating  the  story  of  his  consulship; 
and  to  execute  it  spee&ily,  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  in  his  life- 
time sonie  part  of  the  honour  i^hich  he 
'foresaw  would  be  paid  to  his  memory. 
This  was  the  ambition  of  a  great  mind;  hut 
he  is  faulty  in  the  degree  of  it,  and  cannot 
refrain  ftom  soliciting  the  historian  upon 
this  occasion  to  neglect  the  strict  laws  of 
history;  and,  in  praising  him,  even  to  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  truth.  The  younger 
Pliny  appears  to  have  had  the  same  passion, 
for  fame,  but  accompanied  with  greater 
chasteness  and  modesty.  His  ingenious 
manner  of  owning  it  to  a  friend,  who  had 
prompted  him  to  undertake  some  great 
work,  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  raises 
him  to  a  certain  grandeur  above  the  im- 
putation of  vanity.  "  I  must  confess,"  says 
he,  "that  nothmg  employs  my  thoughts 
more  than  the  desire  I  have  of  perpetuating 
my  name;  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  design 
worthy  of  a  man,  at  least  of  such  a  one, 
who,  being  conscious  of  no  guilty  is  not 
afraid  to  be  remembered  by  posterity." 

'  I  think  I  ought  not  to  conclude  without 
interesting  all  my  readers  In  the  subject  of 
this  discourse:  I  shall  therefore  lay  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  though  all  are  not  capable 
of  shining  in  learning  or  the  politer  arts, 
yet  every  one  is  capable  of  excelling  in 
something.  The  soul  has  in  this  respect  a 
certun  vegetative  power  which  cannot  lie 
wholly  idle.  If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  culti- 
vated into  a  regular  and  beautiful  garden, 
it  will  cf  itself  shoot  up  in  weeds  or  nowers 
of  a  wilder  growth.' 


Na  SSS.'i   Saturday,  December  6,  1712. 

Baaque  (piod  non  a 

Pen.  Sat  iv.  SU 

iMj  ttaa  fictiUoaa  etauaeter  aaidc. 

All  the  members  of  the  imaginary  so- 
ciety, which  were  described  in  my  first 
papers,  having. disappeared  one  after  an- 
oither,  it  is  high  time  for  the  Spectator  him- 
self to  go  off  the  stage.    Bat  lunr  I  am  to 


take  my  leave,  I  am  tmder  much  greater 
anxiety  than  I  have  known  for  the  work  of 
any  day  since  I  undertook  this  province.  It 
is  much  more  difficult  to  converse  with  the 
world  in  a  real  than  a  personated  character. 
That  might  pass  for  humour  in  the  Specta- 
tor, which  would  look  like  arrogance  in  i 
writer  who  sets  his  name  to  his  woik.  The 
fictkious  person  might  condemn  those  who 
disapproved  him,  and  extol  his  own  per- 
formanceswithoutgivin^offence.  Hemi^t 
assume  a  mock  authority,  without  being 
looked  upon  as  vain  and  conceited.  The 
praises  or  censures  of  himself  fall  only  npcn 
the  creature  of  his  imagination;  and,  if  any 
one  finds  fault  with  him,  the  author  may 
reply  with  the  philosopher  of  old,  'Thoo 
dost  but  beat  the  case  of  Anaxarchus.' 
When  I  speak  in  my  own  private  soiti- 
ments,  1  cannot  but  address  myself  to  my 
readers  in  a  more  submismve  manner,  and 
with  a  just  gratitude  for  the  kind  receptioo 
which  they  have  given  to  these  daily  papers, 
which  have  been  published  for  almost  the 
space  of  two  years  last  past 

I  hope  the  apology  I  have  made,  as  to 
the.license  allowable  to  a  feigned  characto-, 
may  excuse  any  thing  which  has  been  saM 
in  these  discourses  ofthe  Spectator  and  hi« 
works;  but  the  imputation  of  the  grossest 
vanity  would  still  dwell  upon  me,  if  I  (fid 
not  give  some  account  by  what  means  I  was 
enabled  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  so  long  and 
approved  a  performance.  All  the  papeis 
marked  with  a  C,  an  L,  an  I,  or  an  O,  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  pap>ers  which  I  have  dis- 
tinguished by  any  letter  in  the  name  of  the 
muse  Clio,  were  given  me  by  the  gentle- 
man of  whose  assistance  I  formeriy  boasted 
in  the  preface  and  concluding  leaf  of  my 
Tatlers.  I  am  indeed  mnch  more  pnmd  « 
his  long  continued  friendship,  than  I  should 
be  of  the  fame  of  being  thought  the  author 
of  any  Writings  which  he  himself  is  capable 
of  producing.  I  remember,  when  I  finished 
The  Tender  Husband,  I  told  him  there  was 
nothing  I  so  ardently  wished,  as  that  we 
mi^ht  some  time  or  other  publish  s  work, 
written  by  us  both,  which  should  bear  the 
name  of  The  Monument,  in  memory  of  off 
friendship.  I  heartily  wish  what  I  ha«e 
done  here  was  as  honorary  to  that  sacred 
name,  as  learning,  wit,  and  humanity,  ren- 
der those  pieces  which  1  have  tanmt  the 
reader  how  to  distin^ish  for  his.  When 
the  play  above-mentioned  was  last  acted, 
there  were  so  many  applauded  strokes  in 
it  which  I  had  from  the  same  hand,  that  I 
thought  very  meanly  of  myself  that  1  hare 
never  publicly  acknowledged  them.  After 
I  have  put  other  friends  upon  importmiinr 
him  to  publish  dramatic  as  well  as  cthu 
writings  ne  has  by  him,  I  shall  end  what  I 
think  I  am  obliged  to  say  on  this  head,  by 
giving  my  reader  this  tent  for  the  brtter 
judging  of  my  productions — that  the  best 
comment  upon  them  would  be  an  accoart 
when  the  patron  to  The  Tender  Huband 
was  inCng^and  or  d>road. , 
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The  reader  will  also  find  some  papers 
'which  are  mailed  with  the  letter  X,  for 
which  he  is  obliged  to  the  ingenious  gentle- 
man who  diverted  the  town  with  the  epi- 
logue to  The  Distressed  Mother.  I  might 
have  owned  these  several  papers  with  the 
free  coBsent  of  these  gentlemen,  who  did 
not  write  them  with  a  design  of  being  Icnown 
for  the  authors.  But,  as  a  candid  and  sin- 
cere behaviour  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all 
other  considerations^  I  would  not  let  my 
heart  reproach  me  with  a  consciousness  of 
having  acquired  a  pr^se  which  is  not  my 
right 

The  other  assistances  whiclr  I  have  had 
have  been  conveyed  by  letter,  sometimes 
by  whole  papers,  and  other  times  by  short 
hmts  from  unknown  hands.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  fiivours  of  this  kind  with  any 
certaintjr,  but  to  the  following  names,  which 
I  place  m  the  order  wherein  I  received  the 
obligation,  though  the  first  I  ain  going  to 
name  can  hardly  be  mentioned  in  a  list 
wljerein  he  would  not  deserve  the  prece- 
dence. The  persons  to  whom  I  am  to  make 
these  ackilowledgments  are,  Mr.  Henry 
Martyn,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Carey 
of  New-college  m  Oxford,  Mr.  Tickell  of 
Queen's  in  the  same  umversity,  Mr.  Par- 
nelle,  and  Mr.  Eusden,  of  Trinity  in  Cam- 
bridge. Thus,  to  speak  in  the  language  of 
my  late  friend.  Sir  Andrew  Frceport,  I 
have  balanced  my  accounts  with  all  my 
creditors  for  wit  and  learning.  But  as  these 
excellent  performances  would  not  have  seen 
the  light  without  the  means  of  this  paper, 
I  may  still  arrogate  to  mvself  the  ment  of, 
their  being  communicated  to  the  public 

I  have  nottung  more  to  add,  but,  having 
swelled  this  work  to  five  himdred  and  fifty- 
five  papers,  they  will  be  disposed  into  seven 
volumes,  four  of  which  are  already  publish- 
ed, and  the  three  others  in  the  press.  It 
■will  not  be  demanded  of  me  why  I  now 
leave  off,  though  I  must  own  myself  obliged 
to  give  an  account  to  the  town  of  my  time 
hereafter;  since  1  retire  when  their  pai^ 
tiality  to  me  is  so  great,  that  an  edition  of 
the  former  volumes  of  Spectators,  of  above 
nine  titousand  each  book,  is  already  siM. 
off,  and  the  tax  on  each  half-sheet  -  has 
oroaght  into  the  stamp-office,  one  week 
with  another,  above  SO/,  a  week,  arisin|; 
from  the  single  paper,  notwithstanding  it 
at  first  reduced  it  to  less  than  half  the  num- 
ber that  was  usually  printed  before  the  tax 
was  laid. 

I  humbly  beseech  the  contbraance  of  this 
inclination  to  favour  what  I  may  hereafter 
produce,  and  hope  I  have  in  my  occur- 
rences ci  life  tasted  so  deeply  of  pain  and 
sorrow,  that  I  am  proof  agamst  much  more 
prosperous  circumstances  than  any  advan- 
tages to  which  my  own  industry  can  pos- 
riblr  exalt  nie.  I  am,  my  goodmatured 
reader,  your  most  obedient,  most  obliged 
numbte  servant, 

RICHARD  STEELE. 

FotvaMeetfihwttU.    Tcr. 
VoL.IL  43 


The  fallowing  letter  regards  an  ingenious 
set  of  gentlemen,  who  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  make  me  one  of  their  society. 

'  Dec  4,  1712. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — The  academy  of 
painting,  lately  established  in  London, 
having  done  you  and  themselves  the  honour 
to  choose  you  one  of  their  directors;  that 
noble  and  lively  art,  which  before  was  en- 
titled to  your  regard  as  a  Spectator,  has  an 
additional  claim  to  you,  and  you  seem  to  be 
under  a  double  obligation  to  take  some  care 
of  her  interests. 

'  The  honour  of  our  country  is  also  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  I  am  going  to  lay  be- 
fore you.  We  (and  pertiaps  ouier  nations 
as  well  as  we)  have  a  national  false  hu- 
manity as  weU  as  a  national  vain  glory; 
and,  though  we  boast  ourselves  to  excel  all 
the  world  in  things  wherein  we  are  outdone 
abroad,  in  other  things  we  attribute  to 
others  a  superiority  which  we  ourselves 
possess.  This  is  what  is  done,  particularly 
in  the  art  of  portrait  or  face-painting. 

'  Painting  is  an  art  of  a  vast  extent,  too 
great  by  much  for  any  mortal  roan  to  be  in 
full  possession  of  in  all  its  parts;  it  is 
enou^  if  any  one  succeed  in  painting  faces, 
history,  batdes,  landscapes,  sea-pieces, 
fruit,  flowers,  or  drolls,  &c  Nay,  no  man 
ever  was  excellent  in  all  the  branches 
(though  many  in  number,)  of  these  several 
arts,  tor  a  distinct  art  1  take  upon  me  to 
call  every  one  of  those  several  kinds  of 
painting. 

'  And  as  one  man  may  be  a  good  land 
scape  painter,  but  unable  to  paint  a  face  or 
a  mstory  tolerably  well,  and  so  of  the  rest; 
one  nation  may  excel  in  some  kinds  of 
ptunting,  and  other  kinds  may  thrive  better 
in  other  climates. 

'  Italy  may  have  the  preference  of  all 
other  nations  for  history  painting;  Holland 
for  drolls  and  a  neat  fiidshed  manner  of 
working;  France  for  gay,  jaunty,  flattering 
pictures;  and  England  tor  portraits;  but  to 
give  the  honour  of  every  one  of  these  kinds 
of  painting  to  any  one  of  those  nations  on 
account  of  their  excellence  in  any  of  these 
parts  of  it,  is  like  adjudging  the  prize  of 
heroic,  dramatic,  Ivric,  or  burlesque  jwetry 
to  him  who  has  dcme  well  in  any  one  d 
them. 

'  Where  there  are  the  greatest  gemuses, 
and  most  helps  and  encouragements,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  an  art  will  arrive  to 
the  greatest  pertection:  by  this  rule  let  us 
consider  our  own  country  with  resp)ect  to 
face-painting.  No  nation  in  the  world  de- 
lights so  much  in  having  their  own,  or 
fnends'  or  relations'  pictures;  whether 
from  their  national  gooa-nature,  or  having 
a  love  to  painting,  and  not  bcin^  encou 
raged  in  the  great  article  of  religious  pic 
tures,  which  the  purity  of  our  worship 
refuses  the  free  use  ofi  or  from  whatever 
other  cause.  Our  helps  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  aiiy  other  people,  but  rather  ibef 
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are  mater;  for  what  the  aatiqoe  statues 
and  bas-reliefs  which  Italy  enjoys  are  to 
the  history-painters,  the  beautiful  and  no- 
ble faces  with  which  England  is  confessed 
to  abound,  are  to  face-painters;  and,  be- 
ades,  we  have  the  greatest  number  of  the 
works  of  the  best  masters  in  that  kind  of 
any  people,  not  without  a  competent  num- 
ber of  tnose  of  the  most  excellent  in  every 
other  part  of  punting.  And  for  encourage- 
ment, the  wealth  and  generosity  of  the 
English  nation  affords  that  in  such  a  degree 
as  artists  have  no  reason  to  complsun. 

'  And  accordingly,  in  fact,  face-painting 
is  no  where  so  well  performed  as  in  Eng- 
land: I  know  not  whether  it  has  lain  m 
your  way  to  observe  it,  but  I  have,  and 
pretend  to  be  a  tolerable  judge.  I  have 
seen  what  is  done  abroad;  and  can  assure 
•you,  that  the  honour  of  that  branch  of 
paintingis  justly  due  to  us.  I  apipeal  to  the 
judicious  observers  for  the  truth  of  what  I 
assert.  If  foreigners  have  oftentimes,  or 
even  for  the  most  part  excelled  our  natives, 
it  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  advantages 
they  have  met  with  here,  jcnned  to  their 
own  ingenuity  and  industry;  nor  has  any 
one  nation  distinguished  themselves  so  as  to 
raise  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  coun- 
try: but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  neither 
French  nor  Italians,  nor  any  one  of  either 
nation,  notwithstanding  all  our  prejudices 
in  their  favour,  have,  or  ever  had,  for  any 
conaderable  time,  any  character  among  us 
as  face-painters. 

'  This  honour  is  due  to  our  own  coontry, 
and  has  been  so  for  near  an  age:  so  that, 
instead  of  going  to  Italy^  or  elsewhere,  one 
that  detigns  for  portrait-painting  ought  to 
study  in  EnelaiM.  Hither  such  snould 
come  from  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, &c  as  he  that  intends  to  practise 
any  other  kfaids  of  painting  should  go  to 
those  parts  where  it  is  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection. It  is  said  the  blessed  Virgin  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  sit  to  St  Luke. 
I  dare  venture  to  aflBrm  that,  if  she  should 
desire  another  Madonna  to  be  painted  by 
the  life,  she  would  come  to  England;  and 
am  of  opinion  that  your  present  premdent. 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  from  his  improve- 
ment since  he  arrived  in  this  kingdom, 
would  perform  that  office  better  than  any 
foreigner  living.  I  am,  with  all  possible 
respect,  sir,  your  most  humble  and  most 
obeidient  servant,  Sec.' 

•»•  The  ingenious  letter  signed  the 
Weather  Glass,  with  several  others,  were 
received,  but  came  too  late. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It  had  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  when 
1  left  off  the  Spectator,  that  I  owe  several 
excellent  sentiments  and  agreeable  pieces 
in  this  work  to  Mr.  Ince,  of  Gray's-Tnn.* 
R.  STEELE. 

•  TUi  paper  conchided  the  •erenth  volnme  of  the 
Bpeetator,  ea  orifiiwllx  paMiibed.  The  intannediate 
time  waa  aiM  up  br  ow  aotbora  ia  the  produetion  of 
•feaOaanUaik 
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aualii  obi  In  laoam  coluber  mala  (ramina  paatni 
FriKida,  aab  terra  tamidum  quem  bruraa  tegebu; 
Nunc  poaitis  novua  exnvilf ,  nitiduaque  Javaala, 
Lobrica  convolvit  rablato  pectore  teifa 
Ardaoa  ad  aolem,  et  Unguia  mkat  ore  triaoicia. 

Firg.  JEb.  ii.  471 

So  aMnea,  lenew'd  in  Tonth.  the  oeaied  iBake, 

Who  alept  the  winter  in  a  thorny  brake  : 

And  caatinf  ofTbie  alooch,  when  aprin(  rrtuma. 

Now  Inoka  aloft,  and  with  new  alory  boma: 

Keetor'd  with  poia'nout  herba,  hia  anient  aidea 

Seflact  the  nin,  and  raia'd  on  apiiea  he  ridaa ; 

High  o'er  the  i^ati  hiwing  he  rolls  along, 

And  brandiibea  by  Sti  hii  fbrky  tongne.— 2>r)r'n>. 

Upon  laying  down  the  office  of  Spectator. 
I  ac()uainted  the  world  with  my  deagn  of 
electing  a  new  club,  and  of  opening  my 
mouth  m  it  after  a  most  solemn  manner. 
Both  the  election  and  the  ceremony  are  now 
past;  but  not  finding  it  so  easy,  as  I  at  first 
imagined,  to  break  through^  a  fifty  years' 
silence,  I  woidd  not  venture  into  the  world 
under  the  character  of  a  man  who  pre- 
tends to  talk  like  other  people,  until  I  had 
arrived  at  a  full  freedom  of  sp>ecch. 

I  shall  reserve  for  another  time  the  his- 
tory (rf  such  club  or  clubs  of  which  I  am 
now  a  talkative  but  unworthy  member; 
and  shall  here  give  an  account  of  this'  sur- 
prising change  which  has  Ijeen  produced 
in  mie,  and  which  I  look  upon  to  be  as  re- 
markable an  accident  as  any  recorded  in 
history,  since  that  which  happened  to  the 
son  of  Croesus,  after  having  been  many 
years  as  much  tongue-tied  as  myself. 

Upon  the  first  opening  of  my  mootb,  I 
made  -a  speech,  consisting  of  about  hiJf  a 
dozen  well-turned  periods;  but  grew  m 
very  hoarse  upon  it,  that  for  three  days  to 
gether,  instead  of  finding  the  use  of  my 
tongue,  I  was  afraid  that  I  had  quite  lost  it. 
Besides,  the  unusual  exten^on  of  my  mus- 
cles on  this  occaaon  made  my  face  ache  on 
both  sides  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothii^ 
but  an  invincible  resolution  and  persever- 
ance could  have  prevented  me  from  falling 
back  to  my  monosyllables. 

1  afterwards  made  several  essavs  towards 
speaking;  ftnd  that  I  might  not  be  stanled 
at  my  own  voice,  which  has  happened  to 
me  more  than  once,  I  used  to  read  aloud  in 
my  chamber,  and  have  often  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  to  call  a  coach,  when  I 
knew  there  was  none  within  hearing. 

When  I  was  thus  grown  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  own  voice,  I  laid  hold  of 
all  opportunities  to  exert  it  Not  carii^ 
however  to  speak  much  by  myself,  and  to 
draw  upon  me  the  whole  attention  of  those 
I  conversed  with,  I  used  for  some  time  to 
walk  every  morning  in  the  Mall,  and  talk 
in  chorus  with  a  parcel  of  Frenchmen.  I 
found  my  modes^  greatiy  relieved  by  the 
communicative  temper  ot  this  nation,  who 
are  so  very  sociable  as  to  think  they  are 
never  better  company  than  when  they  are 
all  opening  at  the  same  time. 

I  then  fancied  I  might  receive  great  be- 
nefit from  female  conversation,  and  that  I 
should  have  a  convenience  of  taUuns  witk 
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the  greater  freedom,  when  I  was  not  under 
any  impediment  of  thinking:  I  therefore 
threw  mvself  into  an  assembly  of  ladies, 
but  could  not  for  my  life  get  in  a  word 
among  them;  and  found  that  if  I  did  not 
change  my  company,  I  was  in  danger  of 
being  reduced  to  my  primitive  taciturnity. 

The  coffee-houses  have  ever  since  been 
my  chief  places  of  resort,  where  I  have 
made  the  greatest  improvements;  in  order 
to  which  I  have  taken  a  particular  care 
never  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  the 
man  I  conversed  with.  1  was  a  tory  at 
Button's,  and  a  whig  at  Child's,  a  fiiend  to 
the  Englishman,  or  an  advocate  for  the 
Ejcaminer,  as  it  best  served  my  turn:  some 
fency  me  a  great  enemy  to  the  French 
king,  though  m  reality  I  only  make  use  of 
bim  for  a  help  to  discourse.  In  short,  I 
wrangle  and  dispute  for  exercise:  and  have 
carriol  this  point  so  far,  that  I  was  once 
like  to  have  been  run  through  the  body  for 
making  a  little  too  free  with  my  betters. 

In  a  word,  I  am  quite  another  man  to 
what  I  was. 

Nil  ftUt  nnqnam 

T»m  dteinr  ribi.  

Ar.  B*t  lii.  Ub.  1. 18. 
Notbing  wu  ever  to  nnUko  itnIC 

My  old  acquaintance  scarce  know  me; 
nay,  I  was  asked  the  other  day  by  a  Jew  at 
Jonathanjs,  whether  I  was  not  related  to  a 
dumb  gentleman,  who  used  to  come  to  that 
coffee-house.'  But  I  think  I  never  was  bet- 
ter pleased  in  my  life  than  about  a  week 
ago,  when,  as  I  was  battling  it  across  the 
tSb\e  with  a  young  Templar,  his  compa- 
nion gave  him  a  pull  by  the  sleeve,  begging 
him  to  come  away,  for  that  the  old  prig 
would  talk  him  to  death. 

Being  now  a  very  good  proficient  in  dis- 
course, I  shall  appear  iii  the  world  with 
this  addition  to  my  character,  that  my 
countrymen  may  reap  the  fruits  of  my  new- 
acquired  loquacity. 

Those  who  have  been  present  at  public 
disputes  in  the  university  know  that  it  is 
usual  to  maintain  hereaes  for  argument's 
sake.  I  have  heard  a  man  a  most  impu- 
dent Socinian  for  half  an  hour,  who  nas 
been  an  orthodox  divine  all  his  life  after. 
I  have  taken  the  same  method  to  accom- 
plish myself  in  the  gift  of  utterance,  having 
talked  above  a  twelvemonth,  not  so  much 
for  the  benefit  of  my  hearers,  as  of  myself. 
But,  since  I  have  now  gained  the  faculty 
1  have  been  so  long  endeavouring  after,  I 
intend  to  make  a  right  use  of  it,  and  shall 
think  mvself  obli^  fi>r  the  future,  to 
speak  always  in  truth  and  sincerity  of 
heart.  While  a  man  is  learning  to  fence, 
he  practises  both  on  friend  and  foe;  but 
when  he  is  a  master  in  the  art,  he  never 
exerts  it  but  on  what  he  thinks  the  right 
side. 

That  this  last  allunon  may  not  give  my 
reader  a  wrong  idea  of  my  design  in  this 
paper,  I  must' nere  inform  him,  that  the 
auUior  (^  it  is  of  ne  &ctica;  that  he  ia  a 


friend  to  no  interests  but  those  of  truth  and 
virtue;  nor  a  foe  to  any  but  those  of  vice 
and  follv.  Though  I  make  more  noise  in 
the  world  than  I  used  to  do,  I  am  still  re- 
solved to  act  in  it  as  an  indifferent  specta- 
tor. It  is  not  my  ambition  to  inciease  the 
number  either  of  whigs  or  tones,  but  of 
wise  and  good  men;  and  I  could  heartily 
wish  there  were  not  faults  common  to  both 
parties,  which  afford  me  sufficient  matter 
to  work  upon,  without  descending  to  those 
which  are  peculiar  to  either. 

If  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety,  we  ought  to  think  ourselves  the  se- 
curest nation  in  the  world.  Most  of  Our 
garrets  are  inhabited  by  statesmen,  who 
watch  over  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
and  make  a  shift  to  keep  themselves  from 
starving  by  taking  into  their  care  the  pro- 
perties of  their  fellow-subjects. 

As  these  politicians  of  both  sides  have 
already  worked  the  nation,  into  a  most  un- 
natural ferment,  I  shall  be  so  far  from  en- 
deavouring to  raise  it  to  a  greater  height, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  the  chief 
tendency  of  my  papers  to  inspire  mv  coun- 
trymen with  a  mutual  good-will  and  bene- 
volence. Whateverfaults  either  partv  may 
be  guilty  of,  they  are  rather  Inflamed  than 
cured  by  those  reproaches  which  they  cast 
upon  one  another.  The  most  likely  me- 
thod of  rectifying  any  man's  conduct,  is  by 
recommending  to  him  the  principles  of 
truth  and  honour,  religion  and  virtue:  and 
so  long  as  he  acts  with  an  eye  to  these 
principles,  whatever  party  he  is  of,  he  can- 
not fail  of  being  a  good  Englishman,  and  a 
lover  of  his  country. 

As  for  the  persons  concerned  in  this  work, 
the  names  of  M  of  them,  or  at  least  of  such 
as  de^re  it,  shall  be  published  hereafter: 
until  which  time  I  must  entreat  the  cour- 
teous reader  to  suspend  his  curiosity,  and 
rather  to  consider  what  is  written,  than 
who  they  are  that  write  it 

Having  thus  adjusted  all  necessary  pre- 
liminaries with  my  readen  I  shall  not  trou- 
ble him  with  anymore  prefatory  discourses, 
but  proceed  in  my  old  method,  and  enter- 
tain nim  with  speculations  on  every  useful 
subject  that  foils  in  my  way.  C. 
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anlpre  domnm  tfaMt  amblraam  lyrioaqne  bilinnw. 

FHy.  JE*.  I.  eu. 
B«  ft*n  tbe  aiiibi(uwu  race,  and  IViUaa.douhto- 
longn'd. 

•There  is  nothing,' says  Plato,  «sode- 
lightAil  as  the  hearing  or  the  speaking  of 
truth.'  For  this  reason  there  is  no  conver- 
sation so  agreeable  as  that  of  the  man  of  in- 
tegrity, who  hears  without  any  intention  to 
betray,  and  speaks  without  any  intention  to 
deceive. 

Among  all  the  accounts  which  are  given 
of  Cato,  I  do  not  remember  one  that  more 
redounds  to  bia  bcnour  than  the  fbUowing 
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passage  related  by  Plutarch.  As  an  advo- 
cate was  pleading  the  cause  of  his  client 
before  one  of  the  prztors,  he  could  only 
produce  a  single  witness  in  a  point  where 
the  law  required  the  testimony  of  two  per- 
sons; upon  which  the  advocate  insisted  on 
the  inteerity  of  that  person  whom  he  had 
produced;  but  the  prsctor  told  him,  that 
where  the  law  required  two  witnesses  he 
would  not  accept  of  one,  though.it  were 
Cato  himselfl  Such  a  speech  from  a  jjer- 
son  who  sat  at  the  head  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, while  Cato  was  still  living,  shows  us, 
more  than  a  thousand  examples,  the  high 
reputation  this  great  man  had  gained  among 
his  contemporaries  upon  the  account  <^  his 
sincerity. 

When  such  an  inflexible  integ^ty  is  a 
little  softened  and  qualified  by  the  rules  of 
conversation  and  good-breeding,  there  is 
not  a  more  shining  virtue  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  social  duties.  A  man  however 
ought  to  take  gi^at  care  not  to  publish  him- 
self out  of  his  veracity,  nor  to  refind  his  be- 
'  haviourto  the  prejudice  of  his  virtue. 

This  subject  is  exquisitely  treated  in  the 
most  elegant  sermon  of  tliie  great  British 
preacher.  •  I  shall  beg  leave  to  transcribe 
out  of  it  two  or  three  sentences,  as  a  proper 
mtroduction  to  a  very  curious  letter,  which 
I  shall  make  the  chief  entertunment  of  this 
speculation. 

'  The  old  English  plainness  and  sincerity, 
that  generous  integrity  of  nature,  and  ho- 
nesty of  disposition,  which  always  argues 
true  greatness  of  mind,  and  is  usually  ac- 
compamed  with  undaunted  courage  and  re- 
solution, is  in  a  great  measure  lost  among  us. 

'The  dialect  of  conversation  is  now-a- 
days  so  swelled  with  vanity  and  compli- 
ment, and  so  surfeited  (as  I  may  say)  of 
expresnons  of  kindness  and  respect,  that  if 
a  man  that  lived  an  age  or  two  ago  should 
return  into  the  world  again,  he  would  really 
wEuit  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  under- 
stand his  own  language,  and  to  know  the 
true  intrinac  value  of  the  phrase  in  fashion; 
and  would  hardly  at  first  believe  at  what  a 
low  rate  the  highest  strains  and  expres- 
sions of  kindness  imaginable  do  commonly 
pass  in  current  payment;  and  when  he 
should  come  to  understand  it,  it  would  be  a 
great  while  before  he  ctrald  bring  himself 
with  a  good  countenance,  and  a  good  con- 
science, to  converse  with  men  upon  equal 
terms  and  in  their  own  way. ' 

I  have  by  me  a  letter  which  I  look  upon 
as  a  great  curiotuty,  and  which  may  serve 
as  an  exemplification  to  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage, cited  out  of  this  most  excdlent  pre- 
late. It  is  said  to  have  been  written  in 
king  Charles  the  Second's  reign  by  the 
ambassador  of  Bantam,  f  a  Uttle  after  his 
arrival  in  England. 

•Master, — ^The  people  where  I  now 
am  have  tcxigues  farther  from  their  hearts 


•  AndiUahopTUloUaD,  vol.  iL 
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than  from  Londcm  to  Bantam;  and  thou 
knowest  the  inhabitants  c£  one  of  these 
places  do  not  know  what  is  done  in  the 
other.  Ther  call  thee  and  thy  subjects 
barbarians,  oecause  we  speak  what  wc 
mean;  and  account  themselves  a  civilized 
people,  because  they  speak  one  thing  and 
mean  another;  truth  tney  call  barbarity, 
and  falsehood  politeness.  Upon  my  first 
landing,  one,  wno  was  sent  from  the  king 
of  this  place  to  meet  me,  told  me  that  he 
was  extremely  sorry  for  the  storm  I  had 
met  with  just  before  my  arrivaL  I  was 
troubled  to  hear  him  grieve  and  afflict  hint- 
s' upon  my  account;  but  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  smiled,  and  was  as 
merry  as  ifnothing  had  happened.  Another 
who  came  with  hiro  told  me  by  my  inter- 
preter, he  should  be  glad  to  do  me  any  ser- 
vice that  lay  in  bis  power.  Upon  which  I 
desired  him  to  carry  one  of  my  portman- 
teaus for  me;  but,  instead  of  serving  me 
according  to  his  promise,  he  laughed,  and 
bid  another  do  it  I  lodged,  the  first  week, 
at  the  house  of  one  who  desired  me  to  think 
myself  at  home,  and  to  consider  his  hoose 
as  my  own.  Accordingly,  I  the  next  morn- 
ing began  ta  knock  down  one  of  the  walls 
of  it,  m  order  to  let  in  Uie  fresh  air,  and 
had  packed  up  some  of  the  hoosehctd 
goods,  of  which  I  intended  to  have  made 
ttiee  a  present;  but  the  false  varlet  no 
sooner  saw  me  falling  to  work,  but  he  sent 
word  to  desire  me  to  rive  over,  for  that  he 
would  have  no  such  doings  in  his  house.  I 
had  not  been  lone  in  this  nation  .before  I 
was  told  by  one,  lor  whom  I  had  asked  a 
certain  favour  from  the  chief  of  the  king's 
servants,  whom  they  here  call  the  lora- 
treasurer,  that  I  had  eternally  obliged  him. 
I  was  so  surprised  at  his  gratitude,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  saying,  '?What  service 
is  there  which  one  man  can  do  for  another, 
that  can  oblige  him  to  all  eternity!"  How- 
ever, I  only  asked  him,  for  my  reward,  that 
he  would  lend  me  his  eldest  daughter  durine 
my  stay  in  this  ccnmtry ;  but  lauickly  fbuna 
that  he  was  as  treacherous  as  tne  rest  <^  his 
countrymen. 

'At  my  first  going  to  court,  one  of  the 
great  men  almost  put  me  oot  of  ccunte- 
MUice>  by  asking  ten  thousand  pardons  of 
me  for  only  treading  by  accident  upon  my 
toe.  They  call  this  kind  of  lie  a  coin|di- 
ment;  for,  when  they  are  civil  to  a  great 
man  they  tell  him  untruths,  for  which  thoa 
wouldest  order  any  of  thy  ofiicers  of  state 
to  receive  a  hundred  blows  upon  his  foot  I 
do  not  know  how  I  shall  negotiate  any  thing 
with  this  people,  unce  there  b  so  little  cre- 
dit to  be  g^ven  to  them.  When  I  go  to  see 
the  king's  scribe,  I  am  gener^y  told  that 
he  is  not  at  home,  though  perhaps  I  saw 
him  go  into  his  house  almost  the  very  mo- 
ment before.  Thou  wouldest  fancy  that 
the  whole  nation  are  physidans,  for  the 
first  question  they  always  ask  me  is,  how  I 
do;  Ihave  tlus  questioa  put  to  me  above  a 
hundred  times  a-^y.    Kay,  thqrare  nal 
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onlv  thus  inqutsitiye  after  my  health,  but 
^sn  it  in  a  more  solemn  manner,  with  a 
full  glass  in  their  hands,  every  time  I  sit 
trith  them  at  table,  though  at  the  same 
time  they  would  persuade  me  to  drink  their 
liquors  in  such  quantities  as  I  have  found 
by  experience  wul  make  me  sick.  They 
often  pretend  to  pray  for  thy  health  also  in 
the  same  manner;  but  I  have  more  reascn 
to  expect  it  from  the  goodness  of  thy  con- 
stitution than  the  sincerity  of  their  wishes. 
Mav  thy  slave  escape  in  safety  from  this 
donble-tgngued  race  of  men,  and  live  to  lay 
bimself  once  more  at  thy  feet  in  the  royal 
city  of  Bantam  !' 


Na  558.]     JVednetday,  June  23, 1714 

Qal  fit,  Meoenas,  at  nemo,  qaam  libt  ■ortem 
Bra  ratio  (Merit,  mu  (bra  objacerit,  ilia 
ContcntaiviTtt:  laudM  dimm  MqamitMt 
O  fonunati  inercalont,  fnTia  iniiii 
Mite*  ait,  malto  Jim  ttthm  memtira  labonl 
Contra  BwRator,  naTiro  Jaeuntibo*  anatria. 
Militia  «M  potior.  Quid  anim  t  conearritur :  bora 
Momento  cila  oiora  raiit,  aul  vietorla  teta. 
Aaricalaiii  laudat  Juria  lefumque  peritni. 
Sob  nlli  caatum  conmltor  ubi  oMiapnlnt. 
nia,  oatii  vadiboa.  qui  rare  eztracta*  in  orbem  eat, 
Bolo*  felicea  Tivente*  clamat  in  nrbe. 
Otera  de  generc  hoe  (adeo  aunt  multa)  loqaaeeoi 
Drlateaie  Tileal  FaUom.  Ne  te  moiar,  audi 
Quo  rem  dedueam.    8i  qui*  Den*,  en  e|D.  dieat. 
Jam  Aciam  quod  vuliia :  aria  tu,  qui  Bodo  milaa, 
Mercator:  tu  conanltua  modo,  raatieua.  HincToa, 
Voa  biae  mutatia  diecedite  partlbua  EJa, 
Qoidautii?  Ndint.  Alqui  licet  eaae  beatia. 

Bin-.  Sat.t.Ub.tL 
Wlietaee  ia't,  Maeenaa,  that  ao  ftw  apfrove 
The  atala  tbev're  plae'd  in,  and  incline  to  rare; 
Whether  againat  their  will  by  fkte  impoa'd. 
Or  bf  eonaent  and  prudent  choice  eapooa'd  t . 
Happy  the  merchant  I  the  old  aoMier  criea, 
Brolie  with  fktiguee  and  warlike  enterpriaa 
The  merchant,  when  the  dreaded  hurrKan*   ' 
Toaaea  Ma  wealthy  earno  oa  the  main, 
Applauda  the  war*  and  toils  of  a  campain: 
There  an  enngenient  aoon  decidea  your  doom, 
Bravely  to  die,  orcome  Tictorioui  home. 
The  lawyer  tow*  the  <hrmer^  life  ii  be*t. 
When  at  the  dawn  the  client*  break  hia  real. 
The  fhnner,  having  pot  in  bail  t'appear. 
And  forc'd  to  town,  criea  they  are  bappieat  tbete : 
With  thouaand*  more  of  thla  ineonvtant  nee. 
Would  (Ire  e'en  Fabiua  to  relate  each  caae. 
Not  to  detain  you  lonter,  pray  attend 
The  iaane  of  all  thia :  Should  Jove  deacend. 
And  grant  to  every  man  Ua  raah  demand, 
TO  ran  hia  lengtha  with  a  neglectAil  band ; 
Firat,  grant  the  haraia'd  warrior  a  releaae ; 
Bid  him  to  trade,  and  try  the  fliithleaa  naa. 
To  pnrchaae  tie**are  aiid  declining  eaae ; 
Nezt  call  the  pleader  tnm  bia  learned  drift. 
To  the  calm  bleating*  of  a  country  life ; 
And,  with  the*e  *eparate  demandi  diamiea 
Each  anppliant  to  enjoy  the  promla'd  bllaa : 
Don't  you  believe  they'd  run  T  Not  one  wiU  move. 
Though  proflbr'd  to  be  happy  fhMn  above. — SEanuek, 

It  is  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates, 
that  if  all  the  misfortunes  m  mankind  were 
cast  into  a  public  stock,  in  order  to  be 
«(iually  distributed  among  the  whole  spe- 
cies, those  who  now  think  themselves  the 
most  unhappy,  would  prefer  the  share  they 
are  already  possessed  of  before  that  which 
eottld  fall  to  them  by  such  a  division.  Ho- 
race has  carried  this  thought  a  great  deal 
farther  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  which 
implies,  that  the  hardships  or  misfortunes 
«re  lie  under  are  more  easy  to  us  than  those 


of  anv  other  person  would  be,  in  case  we 
would  change  conditions  with  him. 

As  I  was  ruminating  upon  these  two  re- 
marks, and  seated  in  my  elbow  chair,  I 
insensiblv  fell  asleep;  when  on  a  sudden, 
methought,  there  was  a  proclamation  made 
by  Jupiter,  that  every  mortal  should  bring 
in  his  griefs  and  calamities,  and  throw  them 
together  in  a  heap.  There  was  a  large 
plain  appointed  for  this  purpose.  I  took  my 
stand  m  the  centre  of  it,  and  saw  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  the  whole  human 
species  marchmg  one  after  another,  and 
throwing  down  their  several  loads,  which 
immediately  grew  up  into  a  prodigious 
mountain,  that  seemed  to  rise  above  the 
douds. 

There  was  a  certain  lady  of  a  tlun  fury 
shape,  who  was  very  active  in  this  solem- 
nity. She  carried  a  magnifying  glass  in 
one  of  her  hands,  and  was  clothed  in  a  loose 
flowing  n^,  embroidered  with  several 
figures  of  fiends  and  spectres,  that  discov- 
ered themselves  in  a  thousand  chimerical 
shapes,  as  her  garment  hovered  in  the 
wind.  There  was  something  wild  and  dis- 
tracted in  her  looks.  Her  name  was  Fancy. 
She  led  up  every  mortal  to  the  appointed 

Elac^  after  having  very  officiously  asasted 
im  in  making  up  his  pack,  and  laying  it 
upon  his  shoulders.  My  neart  melted  with- 
in me  to  see  my  fellow-creatures  groaning 
under  thdr  respective  burdens,  ana  to  con- 
sider that  prodigiaus  bulk  of  human  cala- 
mities which  lay  before  me. 
There  were  however  several  persons  who 

fve  me  g^reat  diversion  upon  this  occaaon. 
observra  one  bringing  in  a  fardel  veiy 
carefully  concealed  under  an  old  embroi- 
dered doak,  which,  upon  his  throwing  it 
into  the  heap,  I  discovered  to  be  Poverty. 
Another,  after  a  great  deal  of  puffing,  threw 
down  his  lugrage,  which,  upon  examining, 
I  found  to  behis  wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  lovers  saddled 
witii  very  whimsical  burdens  composed  of 
darts  and  flames;  but,  what  was  very  odd, 
though  they  sighed  as  if  their  hearts  would 
breu  under  these  bundles  of  calamities, 
they  could  not  persuade  themselves  to  cast 
them  into  the  heap,  when  they  came  upto 
to  it;  but,  after  a  few  faint  effisrts,  shook 
their  heads,  and  marched  away  as  heavy 
loaden  as  they  came.  I  saw  multitudes  of 
old  women  throw  down  their  wrinkles, 
and  several  young  ones  who  stripped  them- 
selves of  a  tawny  skin.  There  were  very 
great  heaps  of  red  noses,  large  lips,  and 
rusty  teeth.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  greatest  part  of  the 
mountain  made  up  of  bodily  deformities. 
Observing  one  advancing  towari'sthe  heap 
with  a  larger  cargo  than  ordinary  upon  his 
back;  I  found  upon  his  near  approach  that 
it  was  only  a  natural  hump,  which  he  dis- 
posed of,  with  great  joy  of  heart,  among 
this  collection  of  human  miseries.  There 
were  likewise  distempers  of  all  sorts; 
though  I  could  not  but  observe,  that  there 
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nrere  many  more  imaginary  than  real.  One 
little  packet  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of, 
vhich  was  a  complication  of  all  the  disease* 
incident  to  human  nature,  and  was  in  the 
hand  of  a  great  many  fine  people;  this 
was  called  the  spleen.  But  what  most  of 
all  surprised  me,  was  a  remark  I  made, 
that  there  was  not  a  dngle  vice  or  folly 
thrown  into  the  whole  heap;  at  which  I 
was  veiy  much  astonished,  having  conclud- 
ed withm  myself,  that  every  one  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his  pas- 
nons,  prejudices,  and  frailties. 

I  took  notice  in  particular  of  a  very  pro- 
fligate fellow,  who  1  did  not  question  came 
loaded  with  his  crimes:  but  upon  searching 
into  his  bundle  I  found,  that  instead  of 
throwing  his  guilt  from  him,  he  had  only 
laid  down  his  memory.  He  was  followed 
by  another  worthless  rogue,  who  flung 
awav  his  modesty  instead  of  his  ignorance. 

When  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had 
thus  cast  their  burdens,  the  phantom  which 
had  been  so  busy  on  this  occasion,  seeing 
me  an  idle  Spectator  of  what  had  passed, 
approached  towards  me.  I  grew  uneasy  at 
her  presence,  when  of  a  sudden  she  held 
her  magnifying  glass  full  before  my  eyes. 
I  no  sooner  saw  my  face  in  it,  bat  was 
startled  at  the  shortness  of  it,  which  now 
appeared  to  me  in  its  utmost  aggravation. 
The  immoderate  breadth  of  the  features 
made  me  very  much  out  of  humour  with 
mv  own  countenance,  upon  which  I  threw 
it  from  me  like  a  mask.  It  happened  very 
luckily  that  one  who  stood  by  me  had  just 
before  thrown  down  his  visage,  which  it 
«eenis  was  too  long  for  him.  it  was  indeed 
extended  to  a  most  shameful  length;  I  be- 
lieve the  very  chin  was,  modestly  speaking, 
as  long  as  my  whole  face.  We  had  both  of 
OS  an  opportunity  of  mending  ourselves;  and 
all  the  contributions  being  now  brought  in, 
every  man  was  at  liberty  to  exchange  his 
misfortunes  foi:  those  of  another  persqn. 
But  as  there  arose  many  new  incidents  in 
the  sequel  of  my  vision,  I  shall  reserve 
them  for  the  subject  of  my  next  paper. 
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Quid  autm  est,  mcrito  qnin  Hlis  Jnplter  ambM 
Iratua  buccu  Inftet,  neqae  it  fore  ponbae 
Tarn  ftcilem  dictt,  votit  lU  pnebeat  aurein  1 

Bar.  Sat.  i.  Lib.  1. 30. 

Were  it  not  Jnet  that  Jove,  proToic'd  to  beat, 
fibould  drive  theie  triflers  ftom  tlie  hallow'd  aeat, 
Asd  nnreleotiBf  itand  when  tlMy  eatreatt 

AnudL 

In  my  last  paper,  I  gjare  mjf  reader  a 
fiight  of  that  mountain  of  miseries  which 
was  made  up  of  those  several  calamities 
that  afflict  the  minds  of  men.  I  saw  with 
unspeakable  pleasure  the  whole  species 
thus  delivered  from  its  sorrows;  though  at 
the  same  time,  as  we  stood  round  the  heap, 
and  surveyed  the  several  materi^s  of 
which  it  was  composed,  there  was  scarcely 
a  mortal  in  this  vast  multitude,  who  did  not 
discover  what  he  thought  pleasures  of  life. 


and  wandered  how  the  owners  of  them  ever 
came  to  look  upon  them  as  burdens  and 
g^evajices. 

As  we  were  regarding  veiy  attentivdr 
this  confusion  of  miseries,  this  chaos  of 
calamity,  Jupiter  issued  out  a  second  pro- 
clamation, that  every  one  was  now  at  liberty 
to  exchan^  his  affliction,  and  to  retam  to 
his  habitation  with  any  such  other  bandle 
as  should  be  delivered  to  him. 

Upon  this.  Fancy  began  again  to  bestir  . 
herself,  and,  parcelling  out  the  wh<Je  heap 
with  incredible  activity,  recommended  to 
every  one  his  particular  packet  The  hurry 
and  confison  at  this  time  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Some  observations  which  I  made 
upon  this  occasion,  I  shall  communicate  to 
the  public.  A  venerable  gray-headed  man, 
who  had  laid  down  the  colick,  and  who  I 
found  wanted  an  heir  to  his  estate,  snatch- 
ed up  an  undutiful  son  that  had  been 
thrown  into  the  heap  by  his  angry  father. 
The  graceless  youth,  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  pulled  the  old  gentleman  bv  the 
beard,  and  had  like  to  have  knocked  his 
brains  out;  so  that  meeting  the  true  father, 
who  came  towards  him  with  a  fit  of  the 
gripes,  he  begged  him  to  take  his  son  again, 
and  give  him  back  his  colick;  but  they 
were  incapable  either  of  them  to  recede 
from  the  chwce  they  had  made.  A  poor 
galley-slave,  who  had  thrown  down  his 
chains,  took  tip  the  gout  in  their  stead,  but 
made  such  wry  faces,  that  one  might  eaaly 
perceive  he  was  no  great  gainer  by  the 
bargain.  It  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the 
several  exchanges  that  were  made,  for 
sickness  against  poverty,  hunger  a^unst 
want  of  appetite,  and  care  against  pain. 

The  female  world  were  verv  btisy  among 
themselves  in  bartering  for  features:  one 
was  trucking  a  lock  of  gray  hairs  for  a  car- 
buncle, another  was  making  over  a  short 
waist  for  a  pair  of  round  shoulders,  and  a 
third  cheapening  a  bad  face  for  a  lost  re- 
putation: but  on  all  these  occasions  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  think  die 
new  blemish,  as  soon  as  she  had  got  it  into 
her  possesion,  much  more  disagreeable 
than  the  old  one.  I  made  the  same  observ- 
ation on  every  other  misfortune  or  calamity 
which  eveiT  one  in  the  assembly  brought 
upon  himself  in  lieu  of  what  he  had  patted 
with :  whether  it  be  that  all  the  evils  which 
befal  us,  are  in  some  measure  suited  and 
proportioned  to  our  strength,  or  that  evenr 
evil  becomes  more  supportable  by  our  bt- 
ing  accustomed  to  it,  I  shall  not  determine. 

1  could  not  from  my  heart  foibear  {ntjrins 
the  poor  hump-backed  gentleman  mentim- 
ed  in  the  former  paper,  who  went  off  a  vwy 
well  shaped  person  with  a  stone  in  his 
bladder;  nor  the  fine  gentleman  who  had 
struck  up  this  bargun  with  him,  that  limp- 
ed through  a  whole  assembly  of  ladies,  who 
used  to  admire  him,  with  a  ptairof  shooJden 
peeping  over  his  head. 

I  must  not  omit  mjr  own  particular  ad* 
venture.  My  fiieod  with  a  long  visage  had 
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no  sooner  taken  upon  him  my  short  face, 
but  he  made  such  a  grotesque  figure  in  it, 
that  as  I  looked  upon  him  I  could  not  for- 
bear laughini;  at  myself,  insomuch  that  I 
put  my  own  face  out  of  countenance.  The 
poo^  gentleman  was  so  sensible  of  the  ridi- 
cule, tliat  I  found  he  was  ashamed  of  what 
he  had  done:  on  the  other  side,  I  found  that 
I  myself  had  no  great  reason  to  triumph, 
for  as  I  went  to  touch  my  forehead  I  missed 
the  place,  and  clapped  my  finger  upon  my 
upper  lip.  Besides,  as  my  nose  was  exceed- 
ing prominent,  I  rave  it  two  or  three  un- 
lucky knocks  as  T  was  playing  my  hand 
about  my  face,  and  aiming  at  some  other 
part  of  It  I  saw  two  ot^er  gentlemen  by 
me  who  were  in  the  same  ridiculous  cir- 
cumstances. These  had  ipade  a  foolish 
swap  between  a  couple  of  thick  bandy  legs 
and  two  long  trap-sticks  that  had  no  calves 
to  them.  One  of  these  looked  like  a  man 
walking  upon  stilts,  and  was  so  lifted  up 
into  the  air,  above  his  ordinary  height,  that 
his  head  turned  round  with  it;  while  the 
other  made  such  awkward  circles,  as  he 
attempted  to  walk,  that  he  scarcely  knew 
how  to  move  forward  upon  his  new  sup- 
porters. Observing  him  to  be  a  pleasant 
kind  of  fellow,  I  stuck  my  cane  on  the 
ground,  and  told  him  I  would  lay  him  a 
bottle  of  wine  that  he  did  not  march  up  to 
it  on  a  line  that  I  drew  for  him  in  a  quarter 
eS  an  hour. 

The  heap  was  at  last  distributed  among 
the  two  sexes,  who  made  a  most  piteous 
mght,  as  they  wandered  up  and  down  under 
the  pressure  of  their  several  burdens.  The 
■whole  plain  was  filled  with  murmurs  and 
complaints,  groans  and  lamentations.  Ju- 
piter at  length  taking  compassion  on  the 
poor  mortals,  ordered  them  a  second  time 
to  lay  down  their  loads,  with  a  deagn  to 
give  every  one  his  own  again.  They  dis- 
charged themselves  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure:  after  which,  the  phantom  who 
nad  led  them  into  such  gross  delusion  was 
commanded  to  disappear.  There  was  sent 
in  her  stead  a  goddess  of  a  quite  different 
figure;  her  motions  were  steady  and  com- 
posed, and  her  aspect  serious  but  cheerful. 
She  every  now  and  then  cast  her  eyes  to- 
wards heaven,  and  fixed  them  upon  Jupiter: 
her  name  was  Patience.  She  had  no 'sooner 

g laced  herself  by  the  Mount  of  Sorrows, 
ut,  what  I  thought  very  remarkable,  the 
■whole  heap  sunk  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
did  not  appear  a  third  part  so  big  as  it  was 
before.  She  afterwards  returned  every 
man  his  own  proper  calamity,  and  teaching 
him  how  to  bear  it  in  the  most  commodious 
manner,  he  marched  off  with  it  contentedly, 
being  very  well  pleased  that  he  had  not 
been  left  to  his  own  choice  as  to  the  kind  of 
evil  which  fell  to  his  lot 

Besides  the  several  pieces  of  morality'to 
be  drawn  out  of  this  vision,  I  learnt  from 
it  never  to  repine  at  my  own  misfortunes, 
or  to  envy  the  happiness  of  another,  since 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  form  a  right 


jud^ent  of  his  neighbour's  sufferings;  for 
which  reason  also  I  nave  determined  never 
to  think  too  hghtly  of  another's  complaints, 
but  to  regard  the  sorrows  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  with  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
compassion.  ,  O. 
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-Verlw  imermina  reteoMt. 

OM,  Met  Ub.  i.  746. 

Be  tries  his  tongue,  his  siksnoe  softly  breaks. 

Evert  one  has  heard  of  the  famous  con- 
juror, who,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
vtdpr,  has  studied  himself  dumb:  for 
which  reason,  as  it  is  beUeved,  he  delivers 
out  his  oracles  in  writing.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  the  blind  Tiresias  was  not  more  fa- 
mous in  Greece  than  this  dumb  artist  has 
been  for  some  years  last  past  in  the  dties  of 
London  and  Westminster.  Thus  much  for 
the  profound  gentleman  who  honours  me 
with  the  followmg  epistle. 

•From  my  cell,  June  24, 17'14. 
*SiR, — ^Being  informed  that  you  have 
lately  got  the  use  of  your  tongue,  I  have 
some  thoughts  of  following  your  example, 
that  I  may  be  a  fortune-teller,  properly 
speaking.  I  am  gro^wn  weary  of  mv  tacitur- 
mty,  and  ha^ving  served  my  country  many 
years  under  the  title  of  "  the  dumb  doctor," 
I  shall  now  prophesy  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
(as  Mr.  Lee  says  <s  the  magpie,  who  yoa 
know  was  a  great  fortune-teller  among  the 
ancients)  chatter  futurity.  I  have  hitherto 
chosen  to  receive  questions  and  return  an- 
swers in  writing,  that  1  might  avoid  the  te- 
diousness  and  trouble  of  debates,  my  querists 
being  generally  of  a  humour  to  think  that 
they  have  never  predictions  enough  for 
their  money.  In  short,  ar,  my  case  has 
been  something  like  that  of  those  discreet 
animals  the  monkeys,  who,  as  the  Indians 
tell  us,  can  speak  if  they  would,  but  pur- 
posely avoid  It  that  they  may  not  be  made 
to  work.  I  have  hitherto  gained  a  liveli- 
hood by  holding  my  tongue,  but  shall  now 
open  my  mouth  in  order  to  fill  it  If  I  ap 
pear  a  little  word-bound  in  my  first  solu- 
tions and  responses,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
imputed  to  any  want  of  foresight,  but  to 
the  Ipng  disuse  of  speech.  I  doubt  not  by 
this  invention  to  have  all  my  former  cus- 
tomers over  again;  for,  if  I  have  promised 
any  of  then)  lovers  or  husbands,  riches  or 
good  hick,  it  is  my  design  to  confirm  to 
them,  viva  voct,  what  I  have  already  given 
them  under  my  hand.  If  you  ■will  honour 
me  with  a  visit,  I  win  compliment  you  with 
the  first  opening  of  my  mouth:  and  if  you 
[>lease,  you  may  make  an  entertaining  dia- 
ogue  out  of  the  conversation  of  two  dumb 
men.  Excuse  this  trouble,  worthy  sir,  from 
one  who  has  been  a  long  time,  your  silent 
admirer, 

'CORNELIUS  AGRIPPA.' 
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1  h«re  Tecdved  the  Ibllowing  letter,  or 
rather  billet-doux,  from  a  pert  young  bag- 
gage, who  congratulates  with  me  upon  the 
same  occasion. 

<  June  23,  1714. 
•Dear  Mr.  Prate-Apace, — I  am  a 
member  of  a  female  society  who  call  pur- 
aelves  the  Chit-chat  club,  and  am  ordered 
by  the  whole  sisterhood  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  use  of  your  tongue.  We 
have  all  of  us  a  mighty  mind  to  hear  you 
talk;  and  if  you  will  take  your  place  among 
us  for  an  evening,  we  have  unanimously 
agreed  to  allow  jrou  one  minute  in  ten, 
•without  interruption.  I  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  S.  T. 

*P.  S.  You  mav  find  us  at  my  ladj  Betty 
Clack's,  who  will  leave  orders  with  her 
porter,  that  if  an  elderly  gentleman,  with 
a  short  foce,  inquires  for  her,  he  shall  be 
admitted,  and  no  questions  asked.' 

As  this  particular  paper  shall  conrist 
wholly  dF  what  I  have  received  from  my 
correspondents,  I  shall  fill  up  the  remsun- 
ing  part  of  it  with  other  congratulatory 
letters  of  the  same  nature. 

'Oxford,  June  25,  1714. 
'  Sir, — ^We  are  here  wonderfully  pleased 
with  the  opening  of  your  mouth,  and  very 
frequently  open  ours  m  approbation  of  your 
design;  especially  since  we  find  you  are 
resolved  to  preserve  your  tacitumltv  as  to 
ell  party  matters.  We  do  not  question  but 
you  are  as  great  an  orator  as  sir  Hudibras, 
of  whom  the  poetsweetiy  sings. 


-He  «ouM  not  ope 


Hi»  ncutb,  but  out  there  flew  a  trape." 

If  you  will  send  us  down  the  half  dozen 
well-turned  periods,  that  produced  such 
dismal  effects  in  your  muscles,  we  will 
deposit  them  near  an  old  manuscript  of 
bully's  orationk  among  the  archives  o( 
the  university;  for  we  all  agree  with  yoa, 
that  there  is  not  a  more  remarkable  acci- 
dent recorded  in  history,  since  that  which 
happened  to  the  son  of  Croesus;  nay,  I  be- 
lieve you  might  have  gone  higher,  and 
have  added  Balaam's  ass.  We  are  im- 
patient to  see  more  of  your  productions; 
and  expect  what  words  will  next  fall  from 
you  with  as  much  attention  as  those  who 
were  set  to  watch  the  speaking  head  which 
friar  Bacon  formerly  erected  ii)  this  place. 
We  are,  worthy  sir,  your  most  humble 
•ervants,  *B.  R.  T.  D.  «cc' 

*  Middle-Temple,  June  24. 
'HoMEST  Spec,— I  am  very  g^ad  to 
hear  that  thou  beginnest  to  prate;  and  find, 
by  thy  yesterday's  vision,  thou  art  so  used 
to  it,  that  thou  canst  not  forbear  talking  in 
thy  sleep.  Let  me  only  advise  thee  to  speak 
like  other  men;  for  I  am  afrud  thou  wilt 
be  very  queer,  if  thou  dost  not  intend  to 
use  the  phrases  in  fashion,  as  thou  callest 
them  in  thy  second  papa:,    Hast  thou  a 


mind  to  pass  for  a  Bwrtamite,  or  to  make 
us  an  Qnakers?  I  do  assuae  thee,  dear 
Spec,  I  am  not  polished  out  of  my  Tcraaty' 
when  I  subscribe  myself,  thy  constant  ad(- 
mirer,  and  humble  servant, 

'FRANK  TOWNLY.' 


No.  561.]     Wednuday,  June  30,  1714w 


-Paalttim  (bolere  Sielaeiiai 


Tneipit,  et  rivo  tentat  prgTertere  emore 
Juapridem  midee  animoe  deeueuqae  carte. 

nrg.  JE>.  L  nt. 

Bathe 

tVork*  in  the  pliant  boaom  of  the  Mr. 

And  mould!  her  heart  anew,  and  bkMa  her  forma 

care. 
Hie  dead  ia  to  the  tiTing  lore  reettn'd. 
And  all  Mun»  eatara  in  her  mina.— Ji|><n. 

'Sir, — ^I  am  a  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
impudent,  black  fellow,  and  as  I  thon|^t, 
every  way  qualified  for  a  rich  widow:  but 
after  having  tried  my  fortune  for  above 
three  years  together,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  one  single  relict  in  the  mind.  My 
first  attacks  were  generally  successful,  but 
always  broke  off  as  soonas  they  came  to 
the  word  settiement  Though  I  have  not 
improved  my  fbrtune  tWs  way,  I  have  ray 
experience,  and  have  learnt  several  secrets 
whieh  may  be  of  use  to  these  unhappy  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  commonly  distingniuied 
by  the  name  of  widow-hunters,  and  who 
do  not  know  that  this  tribe  of  women  arc, 
generally  speakii^,  as  much  upon  the  catch 
as  themselves.  Ishall  here  communicate 
to  you  the  mysteries  of  a  certain  female 
cabal  of  this  order,  who  call  themselves 
the  Widow-dub.  This  club  consists  of 
nine  experienced  dames,  who  take  thor 
places  once  a  Week  round  a  large  oval 
table. 

'  1.  Mrs.  Pre«dent  is  a  person  who  has 
(Usposed  of  ax  husbands,  and  is  now  deter- 
mined to  take  a  seventh;  being  of  optnioo 
that  there  is  as  much  virtue  in  the  touch 
of  a  seventh  huri>and  as  of  a  seventh  son. 
Her  comrades  are  as  follow: 

'  2.  Mrs.  Snap,  who  has  four  iointares, 
by  four  different  bed-fellows,  of  four  dif- 
ferent shires.  She  is  at  present  upon  the 
pcnnt.of  marriage  with  a  Middlesex  man, 
and  is  said  to  have  an  ambition  d  extend- 
ingher  possessions  tlirough all  the  counties 
in  England  on  this  side  the  Trent. 

'3.  Mrs.  Medlar,  who,  after  two  hus- 
bands and  a  gallant.  Is  now  wedded  to  an 
old  gentleman  of  sixty.  Upon  her  making 
her  report  to  the  club  after  a  week's  co» 
habitation,  she  is  still  allowed  to  sit  as  a 
widow,  and  accordingly  takes  her  place  at 
the  board. 

'  4.  The  widow  Quick,  married  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  death  of  her  lost  hns* 
band.  Her  weeds  have  served  her  thrice^ 
and  are  still  as  good  as  new. 

'  5.  Lady  Catherine  Swalloiw.  She  was 
a  widow  at  eighteen,  and  has  since  buried 
a  second  hq0band  aod  two  coacbmok 
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•6.  The  lady  Waddle.  She  was  mar- 
ried hi  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age  to  Sir 
Simon  Waddle,  kniKht,  azed  threescore 
and  twelve,  by  whcnii  she  had  twins  nine 
months  after  his  decease.  In  the  fifty-fifth 
year  <rf  her  age  she  was  married  to  James 
s^ndle,  Esq.  a  youth  of  one^and-twoity. 
Who  did  not  outKve  the  honef-moon. 

<7.  Deborah  Conqnest  The  case  of 
this  lady  is  something  particular.  She  is 
the  relict  of  Sir  Sampson  Conquest,  some 
time  justice  of  the  quorum.  Sir  Sampson 
was  seven  foot  high,  and  two  foot  in  br^th 
from  the  tip  of  one  shoulder  to  the  other. 
He  had  married  three  wives,  who  all  of 
them  died  in  child-bed.  This  terrified  the 
whole  sex,  who  none  of  them  durst  venture- 
on  Kr  Sampson.  At  length  Mrs.  Deborah 
undertook  Aim,  and  gave  so  good  an  ac- 
count of  him,  that  in  tnKe  rear's  time  she 
very  furly  laid  him  out,  ana  measured  his 
length  upon  the  g^round.  This  .explmt  has 
gained  her  so  great  a  reputation  in  the 
club,  that  they  have  added  %r  Sampson's 
three  victories  to  herfs,  and  give  her  the 
merit  of  a  fourth  widowhood;  and  she  takes 
her  place  accerdinelv. 

•8.  The  widow  Wildfire,  relict  of  Mr. 
lohn  Wildfire,  fbx-hanter,  who  broke  his 
neck  over  a  six-bar  gate.  She  took  his 
death  so  much  to  heart,  that  it  was  thought 
it  would  have  put  an  end  to  her  life,  had 
6he  not  diverted  her  sorrows  by  receiving 
the  addresses  of  a'gentlemaii  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  made  love  to  her  in  the 
•econd  month  of  her  widowhood  The 
gentleman  was  discarded  in  a  fortnight  for 
we  sake  of  a  jroung  templar,  who  had  the 
possession  of  her  for  six  weeks  after,  till  he 
was  beaten  out  by  a  broken  officer,  who 
likewise  gave  up  his  place  to  a  gentleman 
at  court  The  courtier  was  as  short-lived 
«  Cavoarite  as  his  predecessors,  but  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  himself  succeeded  by  a 
long  series  of  lovers,  who  followed  the 
widow  Wildfire  to  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  her  age,  at  which  time  there  ensued  a 
cessation  of  ten  years,  when  John  Felt, 
haberdasher,  took  it  in  his  head  to  be  in 
love  with  her,  and  it  is  thought  will  very 
•oddenlv  carry  her  off. 

'  9.  The  last  is  pretty  Mrs.  Runnet,  who 
broke  her  first  husband's  heart  before  she 
was  axteen,  at  which  time  she  was  entered 
ef  the  club,  but  soon  after  left  it  upon  ac- 
count of «  second,  whom  she  made  so  quick 
a  despatch  of,  that  she  returned  to  her 
«eat  m  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  This 
young  matron  is  looked  tipon  as  the  most 
rising  member  of  the  socie^,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  in  the  preadent's  chair  bctore 
ahedies. 

'These  ladies,  upon  their  first  institu- 
tion, resolved  to  give  the  pictures  of  their 
deceased  hnsbanos  to  the  club-room;  but 
two  of  them  bringing  in  their  dead  at  foil 
tength,  they  covered  all  the  walls.  Upon 
•rhich  they  came  to  a  second  resolution, 
lliat  every  matrai  should  gire  her  own 
Vol.  IL  44 


picture,  and  set  it  round  widi  her  hoAand's 
in  miniature. 

'  As  they  have  most  of  them  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  troubled  with  the  colick,  they  have 
a  noble  cellar  of  cordials  and  strong  waters. 
When  they  grow  maudlin,  they  are  very 
apt  to  commemorate  their  former  part- 
ners with  a  tear.  But  ask  them  which  of 
tbtir  husbands  they  condole,  they  are  not 
able  to  tell  you,  and  discover  plainly  that 
they  do  not  weep  so  much  for  the  loss  of 
a  husband  as  for  the  want  of  one. 

'  The  prindpal  rule  by  which  the  whole 
society  are  to  govern  themselves,  is  this,  to 
cry  up  the  pleasures  of  a  single  life  upon 
all  occasions,  in  order  to  deter  the  rest  (^ 
their  sex  fr«m  marriage,  and  engross  the 
whole  male  world  to  themselves. 

'  They  are  obUged,  when  any  one  makes 
love  to  a  member  of  the  society,  to  com- 
municate his  name,  at  which  the  whde 
assembly  sit  up<«  his  reputation,,  person, 
fortune,  and  good  humour,  and  if  they  find 
him  quidified  for  a  sister  of  the  club,  they 
lay  their  heads  together  how  to  make  him 
sure.  By  this  ipeans  they  are  acquainted 
with  all  the  widow-hunters  about  town, 
who  often  aflbrd  them  great  diversion. 
There  is  an  honest  Iriu  gentleman,  it 
seems,  who  knows  nothing  of  this  society, 
but  at  different  times  has  made  love  to  the 
whole  dub. 

'Their  conversation  often  turns  upon 
their  former  husbands,  and  it  is  very 
diverting  to  hear  them  relate  their  several 
arts  and  stratagems  with  which  they 
amused  the  jealous,  pacified  the  ch<deric, 
or  wheedled  the  gooa-natured  man,  till  at 
last,  to  use  the  chib  phrase,  "they  sent 
him  out  of  the  house  with  his  heels  fore* 
most." 

'  The  politics  which  are  most  cultivated 
bv  this  sodety  of  she-Machiavels  relate 
chiefly  to  these  two  points,  how  to  treat  a 
lover,  and  how  to  manage  a  husband  As 
for  the  first  set  of  artifices,  they  are  too 
numerous  to  come  within  the  compass 
of  your  paper,  and  shall  therefore  be  re- 
served  for  a  sectmd  letter. 

'  The  management  of  a  husband  is  built 
upon  the  following  doctrines,  which  are 
universally  assented  to  by  the  whole  club. 
Not  to  give  him  his  head  at  first  Not  to 
allow  him  too  great  freedoms  and  familiari- 
ties. Not  to  he  treated  by  him  like  a  raw 
giri,  but  as  a  woman  that  knows  the  worid. 
Not  to  lessen  any  thing  of  her  former 
figure.  To  celebrate  the  generosity,  or 
any  other  virtue,  of  a  deceased  husband, 
which  she  would  recommend  to  his  suc- 
cessor. To  turn  away  all  his  <M.  friends 
and  servants,  that  she  may  have  the  dear 
man  to  herself.  To  make  him  disinherit 
the  undi^tifol  children  of  any  former  wife. 
Never  to-  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  his 
affection,  until  he  has  nmde  over  to  her  all 
his  goods  and  chattds. 

'  After  so  long  a  letter,  I  am,  without  more 
ceremony,  your  humble  servant,  &c.'  ' 
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Na  562.]       F»dtty,July  2, 1714. 


Pmuiii,  ibana  nt  rie*. 

7Vr.  Eon.  Acti.fca: 
Be  pcemit  u  if  abMat. 

'  It  is  a  hard  and  nice  sabject  for  a  man  to 
speak  of  himself,'  says  Cowley;  'it  grates 
his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  disparage- 
ment, and  the  readers  ears  to  hear  any 
thin^  of  praise  from  him.'  Let  the  tenour 
of  his  discourse  be  what  it  will  upon  this 
subject,  it  generally  proceeds  from  vanity. 
An  ostentatious  man  will  rather  relate  a 
blunder  or  an  absurdity  he  has  committed, 
than  be  debarred  of  talking  of  his  own  dear 
person. 

Some  very  great  writers  have  been  guilty 
of  this  fault.  It  is  observed  of  Tully  in  par- 
ticular, that  his  works  run  very  much  in 
the  first  person,  and  that  he  takes  all  occa- 
sions of  doing  himself  justice,  '  Does  he 
think,'  says  Brutus,  'that  his- consulship 
deserves  more  ajjplause  than  my  putting 
Caesar  to  death,  because  I  am  not  perpetu- 
ally talking  of  the  ides  of  March,  as  he  is 
erf  the  nones  of  December?'  1  need  not 
acquaint  my  learned  reader,  that  in  the 
ides  of  March,  fimtus  destroyed  Cesar, 
and  that  Cicero  quashed  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  in  the  calends  of  December.  How 
shocking  soever  this  great  man's  talking  of 
himself  might  have  been  to  his  contempo- 
raries, I  must  confess  I  am  never  better 
§  leased  than  when  he  is  on  this  subject 
uch  openings  of  the- heart  give  a  man  a 
thoroum  insight  into  his  personal  charac- 
ter, and  illustrate  several  passages  in  the 
history  of  his  life;  besides  that,  there  is 
some  litUe  pleasure  in  discovering  the  in- 
firmity of  a  great  man,  and  seeing  how  the 
opinion  he  has  of  himself  agrees  with  what 
the  world  entertains  of  him. 

The  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal,  who  were 
more  eminent  for  their  learning  and  for 
their  humility  than  any  other  in  France, 
banished  the  way  of  speaking  in  the  first 
perton  out  of  all  their  works,  as  rising  from 
vain-glory  and  self-conceit  To  show  their 
particular  aversion  to  it,  they  branded  this 
form  of  writing  with  the  name  of  an  ego- 
tism; a  figure  not  to  be  found  -among  the 
ancient  rhetoricians. 

The  most  violent  egotism  which  I  have 
met  with  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  is 
that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  ego  et  rex  metu, 
*I  and  xny  king;'  as  perhaps  the  most  emi- 
nent egotist  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world 
was  Montaigne,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Essays.  This  lively  old  Gascon  has  woven 
all  his  bodily  infirmities  into  his  works; 
and,  after  having  spoken  of  the  faults  or 
virtues  of  any  other  men,  immecUately  pub- 
lishes to  the  world  how  it  stands  with  him- 
self in  that  particular.  Had  he  kept  his 
own  counsel,  he  might  have  passed  for  a 
much  better  man,  though  perhaps  he  would 
not  have  been  so  diverting  an  author.  The 
title  of  an  Essay  promises  perhaps  a  dis- 
course upoB  Virgil  or  Julius  Csesar;  but. 


when  yon  look  into  it,  jaa  are  sure  to  meet 
with  more  upon  Monsieur  Montaigne  thaa 
of  either  of  them.  The  younger  Scaliger, 
who  seems  to  have  been  no  great  friend  to 
this  author,  after  having  acquainted  the 
world  that  his  fether  sold  herrings,  adds 
these  words:  Im  grande  fadaae  de  Mon- 
taigne, qui  a  icrit  qu'il  aimoit  mieux  le  vm 
blanc. — ^e  diablea-t-onifairedetfavoir 
ce  qu'il  aime?  '  For  my  part,'  says  Mon- 
taigne, '  I  am  a  great  lover  of  your  white 
wines. ' — '  What  the  devil  signifies  it  to  the 
public,'  says  Scaliger,  'whether  he  is  a 
lover  of  wWte  wines  or  of  red  wines?* 

I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  a  tribe 
of  egotists,  for  whom  I  have  always  had  a 
morw  aversion — I  mean  the  authors  of 
memoirs,  who  are  never  mentioned  in  any 
works  but  their  own,  and  who  raiae  aU 
their  productions  out  of  this  single  figure  of 
speescn. 

Most  of  our  modem  prefaces  savour  venr 
strongly  of  the  egotism.  Every  insignifr- 
cant  author  fancies  it  of  importance  to  the 
world  to  know  that  he  writ  his  book  in  the 
country,  that  he  did  it  to  pass  away  some 
of  his  idle  hours,  that  it  was  publish^  at 
the  importunity  of  friends,  or  that  his  natural 
temper,  studies,  or  conversations,  directed 
him  to  the  choice  of  his  subject: 


-Id  populiu  cant  tcilicM.* 


Such  informations  cannot  but  be  highly  im- 
proving to  the  reader. 
'  In  works  of  humour  especially,  when  a 
man  writes  under  a  fictitious  personage,  tlie 
talking  of  one's  self  may  give  some  diverson 
to  the  public;  but  I  would  advise  every 
other  writer  never  to  speak  of  himself,  un- 
less there  be  something  very  considerable 
in  his  character;  though  I  am  sensible  this 
rule  will  be  of -Uttle  use  in  the  world,  be- 
cause there  is  no  man  who  fandes  his 
thoughts  worth  publishing  that  does  not 
look  upon  himselt  as  a  considerable  person. 
I  sh^l  close  this  paper  with  a  remark 
upon  such  as  are  egotists  in  conversation: 
these  are  generally  the  vain  or  shallow  part 
of  mankind,  people  being  naturally  fiill  of 
themselves  wtien  they  have  nothing  else  in 
them.  There  is  one  kind  of  ^otist  which 
is  very  common  in  the  world,  though  I  do 
not  remember  that  any  writer  has  taken 
notice  of  them;  I  mean  those  empty  coo- 
ceited  fellows  who  repeat,  as  sayings  of 
their  own,  or  some  of  their  particular 
friends,  several  jests  which  were  made  be- 
fore they  were  bom,  and  which  every  ooe 
who  has  conversed  in  tiie  worid  has  beard 
a  hundred  6mes  over.  A  forward  young 
fellow  of  my  acquaintance  was  very  guilty 
of  this  absurdity:  he  would  be  always  lay- 
ing a  new  scene  for  some  old  piece  of  wit, 
and  telling  us,  that,  as  he  and  Jack  Snch- 
arone  were  together,  one  or  t'other  of  them 
had  such  a  conceit  on  such  an  occaacn; 
upon  which  he  would  laugh  very  heartily, 
and  wonder  the  company  did  not  jdn  wiai 
him.    When  his  mirth  was  over,  I  hxn 
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-often  reprehended  him  oat  of  Terence, 

Tttumne,  obwcro  te,  hoc  dictum  trot?  vetut 
rrvdidu  But  finding  him  still  incorrigible, 
and  having  a  kindness  for  the  young  cox- 
comb, who  was  otherwise  a  good-natured 
fellow,  I  recommended  to  his  perusal  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  jests,  with  several 
little  pieces  of  pleasantry  of  the  same  nature. 
Upon  the  reading'of  them,  he  was  under 
no  small  confiiaon  to  find  that  all  his  jokes 
had  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
that  what  he  thought  a  new  conceit,  and 
had  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  had  ap- 
peared m  print  before  he  or  his  ingenious 
mends  were  ever  heard  of.  This  had  so 
good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  is  content 
at  present  to  pass  for  a  man  of  plain  sense 
in  nis  ordinary  conversation,  and  is  never 
fiicetious  but  when  he  knows  his  company. 


Na  563.]    Monday,  July  5,  1714. 

Mignl  nominto  smbra.      iMcan.  Lib.  i.  131 
Tte  ihadow  of  a  mifMy  name. 

I  SHALL  entertain  mv  reader  ^th  two 
very  curious  letters.  The  first  of  them 
comes  from  a  chimerical  person,  who,  I 
believe,  never  writ  to  any  body  before. 

<  Sir, — ^I  am  descended  from  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Blanks,  a  name  well  known 
among  all  men  of  business.  It  is  always 
read  in  those  little  white  spaces  of  writing 
vrhich  want  to  be  filled  up,  and  which  w 
that  reason  are  called  blank  spaces,  as  of 
right  appertaining  to  our  family:  for  I  con- 
ader  myself  as  the  lord  of  a  manor,  who 
lays  his  claim  to  all  wastes  or  spots  of 
ground  that  are  unappropriated  I  am  a 
near  kinsman  to  a  John-a-Styles  and  John- 
a-Kokes;  and  they,  I  am  told,  came  in  with 
the  conquer.  I  am  mentioned  oflener  in 
both  houses  of  parliament  than  any  other 
person  in  Great  Britain.  My  name  is  writ- 
ten, or,  more  properly  speaking,  not  writ- 
ten, thus:  [  ].  I  am  one  that  can 
turn  my  hand  to  every  thing,  and  appear 
under  any  shape  whatsoever.  I  can  make 
myself  man,  woman,  or  child.  I  am  some- 
times metamorphosed  into  a  year  of  our 
Lord,  a  day  of  the  month,  or  an  hour  of  the 
day.  I  very  often  represent  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, and  am  generally  the  first  subsidy  that 
is  granted  to  the  crown.  I  have  now  and 
then  supplied  the  place  of  several  thousands 
df  land-soIdiers,  and  have  as  frequently 
been  employed  in  the  sea-senrice. 

•Now,  sir,  my  complaint  is  this,  that  I 
am  only  made  use  of  to  serve  a  turn,  being 
always  discarded  as  soon  as  a  proper  per- 
son is  found  out  to  fill  up  my  place. 

'  If  you  have  ever  been  in  the  playhouse 
before  the  curtain  rises,  you  see  the  most 
of  the  front  boxes  filled  with  men  of  my 
family,  who  forthwith  turn  out  and  resign 
their  stations  upon  the  appearance  of  those 
for  whom  they  are  retained. 

^Bot  the  most  illustrious  branch  of  the 


Blanks  are  those  who  are  planted  in  high 
posts,  till  such  time  as  persons  of  greater 
consequence  can  be  found  out  to  supply 
them.  One  of  these  Blanks  is  equally  qua- 
lified for  all  oflBces;  he  can  serve  in  time  of 
need  for  a  soldier,  a  politician,  a  lawyer,  or 
what  you  please.  I  have  known  in  my  time 
many  a  brother  Blank,  that  has  been  t>om 
under  a  lucky  planet,  heap  up  great  riches, 
and  swell  into  a  man  of  figure  and  import- 
ance, before  the  grandees  of  his  party  could 
agree  amon^  themselves  which  of  them 
should  step  mto  his  place.  Nay,  I  have 
knbwn  a  Blank  continue  so  long  in  one  of 
these  vacant  posts,  (for  such  it  is  to  be 
reckoned  all  the  time  a  Blank  is  in  it,)  that 
he  has  grown  too  formidable  and  dangerous 
to  be  removed. 

<  But  to  retum'to  myself.  Since  I  am  so 
very  commodious  a  person,  and  so  very  ne- 
cessary in  all  well-regulated  governments, 
I  desire  you  will  take  my  case  into  consi- 
deration, that  I  may  be  no  longer  made  a 
tool  of,  and  only  employed  to  stop  a  gap. 
Such  usage,  without  a  pun,  faiakes  me  look 
very  blank.  For  all  which  reasons  I  hum- 
bly recommend  myself  to  your  protection, 
and  am  your  most  obedient  servant, 

•BLANK. 

•P.  S.  I  herewith  send  yon  a  paper  drawn 
up  by  a  country-attorney,  employed  by  twc 
gentlemen,  whose  names  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with,  and  who  did  not  think  fit 
to  let  him  into  the  secret  which  they  are 
transacting,  I  heard  him  call  it  a  "  blank 
instrument,"  and  read  it  afler  the  following 
manner.  You  may  see  by  this  single  in- 
stance oi  what  use  I  am  to  the  busy  world. 

*•  I,  T.  Blank,  esquire,  of  Blank  town,  in 
the  county  of  Blank,  do  own  rnysejf  in- 
debted in  the  sum  of  Blank,  to  Goodman 
Blank,  for  the  service  he  did  me  in  pro- 
curing for  me  the  goods  following;  Blank: 
and  I  do  hereby  promise  the  said  Blank  to 

gay  unto  him  ttie  said  sum  of  Blank,  on  the 
lank  day  of  the  month  of  Blank  next  en- 
suing, under  the  penalty  and  forfeiture  of 
Blank."' 

I  shall  take  time  to  consider  the  case  of 
this  my  imaginary  correspondent,  and  in 
the  mean  while  shall  present  my  reader 
with  a  letter  which  seems  to  come  from  a 
person  that  is  made  up  of  flesh  and  blood. 

•  GooB  Mr.  Spectator, — I  am  married 
to  a  very  honest  gentleman  that  is  exceed- 
ing good-natured,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  choleric  There  is  no  standing  before 
him  when  he  is  in  a  passion;  but  as  soon  as 
it  is  over  he  is  the  best  humoured  creature 
in  the  worid.  When  he  is  angry  he  breaks 
all  my  china  ware  that  chances  to  lie  in 
his  way,  and  the  next  morning  sends  me 
in  twice  as  much  as  he  broke  the  day  be- 
fore. I  may  positively  say,  that  he  has 
broke  me  a  child's  fortune  since  we  were 
first  married  together. 

•As  soon  as  he  begins  to  fret,  down  goes 
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every  thing  that  is  within  reach  of  hia  cane. 
I  once  prevailed  upon  him  never  to  carry  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  but  this  saved  me  notliinp;; 
for  upon  seeing  me  do  something  that  did 
not  please  him,  he  kicked  down  a  great  jar 
that  cost  him  above  ten  pounds  out  the 
week  before.  I  then  laid  the  fragments 
together  in  a  heap,  and  gave  him  his  caiie 
again,  detiring  him  that,  if  he  chanced  to 
be  in  anger,  he  would  spend  his  passion 
upon  the  china  that  was  broke  to  his  hand; 
but  the  very  next  day,  upon  my  giving  a 
wrong  message  to  one  of  the  servants,  he 
flew  uito  such  a  rage,  that  he  swept  down 
a  dozen  tea-dishes,  which  to  my  misfortune 
stood  very  convenient  for  a  side  blow. 

'  I  then  removed  all  my  china  into  a  room 
which  he  never  frequents;  but  I  got  nothing 
by  this  neiUier,  for  my  looking-glasses  im- 
mediately went  to  rack. 


'In  short,  sir,  whenever  he  is  in  a  pas-,  absent  husband,  but  that,  finding  his 


rion  he  is  angry  at  every  thing  that  is  bfit 
tie;  and  if  on  such  occasions  he  hath  nothing 
to  vent  his  rage  upon,  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther my  bones  would  be  in  safety.  Let  me 
beg  of  you,  sir,  to  let  me  know  whether 
there  be  any  cure  for  this  Unaccountable 
distemper;  or  if  not,  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  publish  this  letter:  for  my  husbandfhavine 
a  great  veneration  for  your  writings,  will 
hy  that  means  know  you  do  not  approve  of 
his  conduct    I  am,  &c' 
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where  it  is  darkened  and  eclipsed  by  a 
hundred  other  irregular  pasnons. 

Men  have  either  no  clutracter  at  all,  says 
a  celebrated  author,  or  it  is  that  rf  bong 
inconsistent  v^th  themselves.  They  find  it 
easier  to  join  extremities,  than  to  be  uni- 
form and  of  a  piece.  This  is  finely  illus- 
tnited  in  Xenophon'S  life  of  Cyrus  the 
Great  That  author  tells  ns,  that  Cyms 
having  taken  a  most  beautiful  lady,  named 
Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abradatas,  committed 
her  to  the  custody  of  Araspas,  a  yoosg 
Persian,  nobleman,  who  had  a  little  before 
maintained  in  discourse  that  a  mind  truly 
virtuous  was  incapable  of  entertaining  an 
imlawfiil  passion.  The  young  gentleman 
had  not  long  been  in  possesaon  of  his  fair 
capdve,  when  a  complaint  was  made  to 
Cyrus,  that  he  not  only  soHdted  the  lady 
Panthea  to  recdve  him  in  the  room  of  ha 


Begula,  peceatis  que  pvnaf  irroget  aquas. 
Ne  acutica  dianum  taorribili  lectera  flaiello. 

Htr.  Bat.  Ui.  Lib.  1. 117. 
IaX  rnlM  ha  tuM  that  umf  our  ra(s  coMaia, 
And  puniBh  ftults  with  a  proportjon'd  pain ; 
AaA  do  not  flay  him  who  deaervea  alone 
A  wUppiaK  Ibr  the  Aalt  UiM  ba  bath  dona. 

Ontcft. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  philosopher  to  be 
«very  day  subduing  his  passions,  and  laying 
aside  his  prejudices.  I  endeavour  at  least 
to  look  up<si  men  and  their  actions  only  as 
an  impartial  Spectator,  without  any  regard 
to  them  as  they  happen  to  advance  or  cross 
my  own  private  interest  But  while  I  am 
thus  employed  myself,  I  cannot  help  ob- 
serving how  those  about  me  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  blinded  by  prejudice  and  in- 
clination, how  readily  they  pronounce  on 
every  man's  character,  which  they  can  give 
'  in  two  words,  and  i&ake  him  either  good 
for  nothing,  or  qualified  for  every  thing.  On 
the  contrary,  those  who  search  thoroughly 
into  human  nature  will  find  it  much  more 
difficult  to  determine  the  value  c^  their  fel- 
low-creatures, and  that  men's  characters 
are  not  thus  to  be  given  in  general  words. 
There  is  indeed  no  such  thing  as  a  person 
entirely  good  or  bad;  ^rtue  and  vice  are 
blended  and  mixed  together,  in  a  great  or 
less  proportion,  in  every  one;  and  if  you 
would  search   for   some   particular  good 


quality  in  its  roost  eminent  degree  of  per- 

nctioB,  yott  will  oAen  find  it  in  a  mind  I  action  may  sometimes  be  ao  oddlv  arcmn- 


treaties  had  no  effect,  he  was' preparing  tB 
make  use  of  force.  Cyrus,  who  loved  tbe 
young  man,  immediately  sent  for  bim,  and 
m  a  gentle  manner  representmg  to  him  his 
fault,  ahd  putting  him  in  mind  df  his  fenner 
assertion,  the  unhappy  youth,  cmifbanded 
with  a  quick  sense  ot  his  guilt  and  shame, 
burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  spcke  as 
follows: 

'  Oh  Cyras,  I  am  convinced  that  I  have 
two  aouls.  Love  has  taught  me  this  piece 
of  philosophy.  If  I  had  but  one  soul,  it  could 
not  at  the  same  time  pant  after  virtue  and 
vice,  wish  and  abhor  the  same  thing.  It  is 
certwn  therefore  we  have  two  souls:  whan 
the  g^ood  sool  rules,  I  undertake  noble  and 
virtuous  actions;  but,  when  the  bad  soid 
predominates,  I  am  forced  to  do  eviL  AR 
I  can  say  at  present  is,  that  I  find  my  good 
soul,  encouraged  by  your  presence,  has  got 
the  better  (rf  my  bad.' 

I  know  not  whether  my  readers  will  allow 
of  this  piece  of  philosophy;  but  if  they  will 
not,  they  must  confess  we  meet  with  as  dif- 
ferent passions  in  one  and  the  same  soul  as 
can  be  supposed  in  twa  We  can  baldly 
read  the  life  of  a  great  man  who  lived  in 
former  ages,  or  converse  with  any  who  is 
eminent  among  our  contemporari^  that  is 
not  an  instance  of  what  I  am  saying. 

But  as  I  have  hitherto  only  aixoed  against 
the  partiality  and  injustice  of  giving  oar 
judgment  upon  men  in  gross,  who  are  soch 
A  compoation  of  virtues  and  vices,  of  good 
and  evil,  I  might  carry  this  reflection  still 
farther,  and  make  it  extend  to  most  of 
their  actions,  if  on  the  one  hand  we  fiurty 
weighed  every  circnmMance,  we  sheold 
frequentiy  find  them  obliged  to  do  that  ac- 
tion we  at  first  sight  condemn,  in  order  to 
avoid  another  we  should  have  iiftn  much 
more  displeased  witl).  If  on  the  other  hand 
we  nicely  examined  such  actions  as  appear 
most  dazzling  to  the  eye,  we  shoula  find 
most  of  them  either  deficient  and  lame  in 
several  parts,  produced  by  a  bad  ambitioo, 
or  directed  to  an.ill  end.     The  very  same 
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stanced,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  it  ought  to  be  rewarded  or  pu- 
nished. Those  who  compiled  the  laws  cf 
En^and  were  so  sensible  of  this,  that  they 
have  Itud  it  down  as  one  of  their  first  max- 
ims, •  It  is  better  suffering  a  mischief  than 
an  inconvenience;'  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  in  other  words,  that  since  no  law  can 
take  in  or  provide  for  all  cases,  it  is  better 
private  men  should  have  some  injustice 
done  them  than  that  a  public  grievance 
should  not  be  redressed.  This  is  usuallf 
pleaded  in  defence  of  all  those  hardships 
which  fall  on  particular  persons  on  particu- 
lar occasions,  which  could  not  be  foreseen 
when  a  law  was  made.  To  remedy  this 
however  as  much  as  possible,  the  court  of 
chancery  was  erected,  which  frequently 
mitigates  and  breaks  the  teeth  of  the  com- 
monlaw,  in  cases  of  men's  properties,  while 
in  criminal  cases  there  is  a  power  oS  par- 
doning still  lodged  in  the  crown. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  perhaps  im- 
jxwsible  in  a  large  government  to  distribute 
rewards  and  punishments  strictly  propor- 
tioned to  the  merits  of  every  action.  The 
Spartan  commonwealth  was  indeed  won- 
derfiilly  exact  in  this  particular;  and  1  do 
not  remember  in  all  my  reading  to  have  met 
with  so  nice  an  example  of  justice  as  that 
recorded  by  Plutarch,  with  which  I  shall 
close  my  paper  of  this  day. 

The  city  of  Sparta  bemg  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  a  powerful  army  of  Thebans, 
was  in  very  great  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  The  citizens  sud- 
denly gathered  themselves  into  a  body, 
fought  with  a  resolution  equal  to  the  neces- 
sity of  their  affairs,  yet  no  one  so  renuuHc- 
abty  distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion, 
to  the  amazement  of  both  armies,  as  Isidas 
the  son  of  Phcebidas,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  and  very  remark- 
able for  the  comeliness  of  his  person.  He 
was  coming  out  of  the  bath  when  the  alarm 
was  given,  so  that  he  had  not  time  to  put 
on  his  clothes,  much  less  his  armour;  how- 
ever transported  with  a  desire  to  serve  his 
country  in  so  great  an  exigency,  snatching 
up  a  spear  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the 
other,  he  flung  himself  into  the  thickest 
ranks  of  his  enemies.  Nothing  could  with- 
stand his  fury :  in  what  part  soever  he  fought 
he  pat  the  enemies  to  mght  without  receiv- 
ing a  single  wound. — Whether,  says  Plu- 
tarch, he  was  the  particular  care  «  some 
god,  who  rewarded  his  valour  that  day  with 
an  extraordinary  protection,  or  that  his 
enemies,  struck  with  the  unnsualness  of  his 
dress,  and. beauty  of  his  shape,  supposed 
him  something  more  than  man,  I  shall  not 
determine. 

The  gallantry  of  this  action  was  judged 
■o  great  by  the  Spartans,  that  the  ephori, 
or  chief  ma^strates,  decreed  he  should  be 
presented  with  a  garland;  but,  as  soon  as 
they  had  done  so>  fined  him  a  thoDMoid 
drachmas  for  going  out  to  the  bsttlc  un- 
krmeda 
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Tenaiqne,  tracnuque  oiuli,  cahimque  ptotiaiam. 
Virg.  Otirg.  ir.  all. 

For  Ood  tlw  whole  created  mue  iiupires : 

Tkn'  beaven  and  earth,  and  ocean'a  depths  he  throwi 

Hit  inthienoe  round,  and  kindlea  aa  be  foes.— Z>r)rAa 

I  WAS  yesterday,  about  sun-set,  walking 
in  the  open  fields,  until  the  night  insensibly 
fell  upon  me.  I  at  first  amused  myself  witn 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colours  which 
appeared  in  the  western  parts  of  heaven; 
in  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 
out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one 
after  another,  until  tne  whole  firmament 
was  in  a  glow.  The  blueness  of  the  ether 
was  exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened 
by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  the  rays 
of  all  those  luminarfes  that  passed  through 
it.  The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beauti- 
ful white.  To  complete  the  scene,  the  fiill 
moon  rose  at  length  in  that  clouded  majesty 
which  Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opened 
to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which 
was  more  finely  shaded,  and  disposed  among 
softer  lights  than  that  which  the  sun  had 
before  discovered  to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in 
her  brightness,  and  taking  her  progress 
among  the  constellations,  a  thought  rose  in 
me  which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes 
and  disturbs  men  of  senous  and  contem- 
plative natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it 
in  that  reflection,  'when  I  consider  the 
heavens  the  woric  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordsuned; 
what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  renrdest 
him!'  In  the  same  manner,  when  I  con- 
sidered that  infinite  host  of  stars,  or,  to 
speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  in- 
nmnerable  sets  at  planets  or  worlds  which 
were  moving  xoaxA  their  respective  suss 
when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed 
another  heaven  of  suns  and  worlds  risinr 
still  above  this  which  we  discovered,  and 
these  still  enli^tened  by  a  superior  finn»- 
ment  of  himinaries,  which  are  planted  at  so 
great  a  distance,  tiutt  they  may  appear  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as  the  stars  do 
tons;  in  short,  while  I  pursued ttusthought, 
I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  little  in^gni- 
ficant  figure  which  I  myself  bore  amidst 
the  immenaty  ^  Giod's  woib. 

Were  the  sun,  which  enlightens  this  part 
of  the  creation,  with  all  the  Irast  of  {danetaiy 
worlds  that  move  about  him,  utteriy  extin- 
guished and  annihilatfd,  tiiey  would  not  be 
missed  more  than  a  grain  of  saad  upon  the 
sea-shore.  The  space  they  possess  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly little  in  coinpanson  of  the  whole, 
that  it  would  scarce  make  a  t^ank  in  the 
creation.  The  chasm  would  be  impercepti- 
ble to  an  eye  that  could  take  in  the  wbde 
compass  of  nature,  and  pass  from  one  end 
of  the  creation  to  the  otherf  as  it  is  poa^le 
there  may  be  such  a  sense  m  ourselves 
hertafier,  or  in  CRStnm  wiuch  are  at  pie- 
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sent  more  exalted  tlian  ourselves.  We  see 
many  stars  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which 
•we  do  not  discover  with  our  nak^  eyes; 
and  the  finer  our  telescopes  are,  the  more 
still  are  our  discoveries,  Huygenius  carries 
this  thought  so  far,  that  he  does  not  think 
it  impossible  there  may  be  stars  whose  light 
is  not  yet  travelled  down  to  us  since  their 
first  creation.  There  is  no  question  but  the 
Universe  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it;  but 
when  we  conwder  that  it  is  the  work  of  in- 
finite power,  prompted  by  infinite  goodness, 
with  an  infinite  space  to  exert  itself  in,  how 
can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to  it? 

To  return  therefore  to  my  first  thought: 
I  could  not  but  look  upon  myself  with  secret 
horror,  as  a  being  that  was  not  worth  the 
smallest  regard  of  one  who  had  so  great  a 
•work  under  his  care  and  superintendency. 
I  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amidst  the 
immensity  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that 
infinite  variety  of  creatures,  which  in  all 
probability  swarm  through  all  these  im- 
measurable regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mot^ 
tifying  thought,  I  considered  that  it  took  its 
ri,5e  from  those  narrow  conceptions  which 
■we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  the  mvine  nature. 
We  ourselves  cannot  attend  to  many  differ- 
ent objects  at  the  same  time.  If  'we  are 
carefiil  to  inspect  some  things,  we  must  of 
course  neglect  others.  This  imperfection, 
which  we  observe  in  ourselves,  is  an  im- 
perfection that  cleaves  in  some  degree  to 
creatures  of  the  highest  capacities,  as  they 
are  creatures,  that  is,  beings  of  finite  an^ 
limited  natures.  The  presence  of  every 
created  being  is  confined  to  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  space,  and  consequently  his  observa- 
tion is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of  objects. 
The  sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act, 
and  understand,  is  of  a  wider  circumfer- 
ence to  one  creature  than  another,  accord- 
ing as  we  rise  one  .above  another  in  the 
scale  of  existence.  But  the  widest  of  these 
our  spheres  has  its  circumference.  When, 
therabre,  we  reflect  on  the  divine  nature, 
we  are  so  used  and  accustomed  to  this  im- 
perfection in  ourselves,  that  we  cannot  for- 
bear in  some  measure  ascribing  it  to  him  in 
whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection. 
Our  reason  indeed  assures  us  that  his  at- 
tributes are  infinite;  i>ut  the  poorness  of 
our  conceptions  is  such,  that  it  cannot  for- 
bear setting  bounds  to  every  thing  it  con- 
templates, until  our  reason  comes  again  to 
our  succour,  and  throws  down  all  those 
little  prejudices  which  rise  in  us  unawares, 
and  are  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  shall  therefore  utterly  extinguish 
this  melancholy  thought,  of  our  being  over- 
looked by  our  Maker  in  the  multipUci^  of 
nis  works,  and  the  infinity  of  those  objects 
among  which  be  seems  to  be  incessantly 
employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  is,  omnipresent;  and,  in  the  second, 
that  he  is'omniscient. 

If  we  coisider  him  in  his  omnipresence, 
his  being  paaae*  through,  actuates,  and. 


supports  the  whole  frame  of  natnre.  Hit 
creation,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  fiiH  ofhim. 
There  is  nothing  he  has  made  that  is  either 
so  distant,  so  Uttle,  or  so  inconsiderable 
which  he  does  not  essentially  inhatrit.  His 
substance  is  within  the  substance  of  every 
being,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  ana 
as  intimately  present  to  it  as  that  being  is 
to  itself.  It  would  be  an  imperfectioo  in 
him,  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  oaa 
place  into  another,  or  to  withdraw  himself 
from  any  tiling  he  has  created,  or  from  any 
part  of  that  space  which  is  diffiised  and 
spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  short,  to  speak 
of  him  in  the  langui^  of  the  old  philoso- 
pher, he  is  a  Being  wnose  centre  is  every 
where,  and  his  circumference  no  where. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as 
well  as  omnipresent.  His  omniscience  in- 
deed necessarily  and  naturally  flows  from 
his  omnipresence;  he  cannot  but  be  con- 
scious of  every  motion  that  arises,  in  tiie 
whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  es- 
sentisdly  pervades,  and  of  every  thought 
that  is  stirring  in  the  intellectual  world,  to 
every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimatdy 
united.  Several  moralists  have  considered 
the  creation  as  the  temple  of  God,  which 
he  has  built  with  his  own  hands,  and  which 
is  filled  with  his  i)resence.  Others  have 
considered  infinite  space  as  the  receptacle, 
or  rather  the  habitation,  of  the  Almighty: 
but  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  way  of 
considering  this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  sensorium 
of  the  Godhead.  Brutes  and  men  have 
their  sensoriola,  or  little  sensoriums,  by 
which  they  apprehend  the  presence  and 
percdve  tne  actions  of  a  few  (*jects  that 
lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their  knowledge 
and  observation  turn  within  a  very  narrow 
circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot  but 
perceive  and  know  every  thing  in  which 
he  resides,  infinite  space  gives  room  to  in- 
finite knowledge,  and  is,  as  it  were,  aa  oi^ 
gan  to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  -the  body, 
and  with  one  glance  of  thought  should  start 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation,  should 
it  for  millions  (rf  years  continue  its  progress 
through  infinite  space  with  the  same  ac- 
tivity, it  would  stUl  find  itself  widlin  the 
embrace  of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed 
round  with  the  immensity  of  the  Godhead. 
Whilst  we  are  in  the  body  he  is  not  less 
present  with  us  because  ne  is  concealed 
from  us.  '  O  that  I  knew  where  I  m^t 
find  him,'  says  Job.  <  Behold  I  go  fbrward, 
but  he  is  not  there;  and  backward,  but  I 
cannot  perceive  him;  on  the  left  hand, 
where  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold 
him:  he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand 
that  I  cannot  see  him.'  In  short,  reason,  as 
well  as  revelatitm  assures  ns,  that  he  can- 
not be  absent  from  us,  notwithstanding  he 
is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideratim  of  God  Almigfaty't 
omnipresence  and  omniscience,  every  un 
c(Hitfottabl6  thought  vanishes.    Re  cannot 
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out  rerard  evenr  thing  that  has  being, 
especiaiUy  such  of  his  creatures  who  fear 
they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy 
to  all  their  thoughts,  ana  to  that  anxiety  of 
heart  in  particijar,  which  is  apt  to  trouble 
them  on  this  occasion:  for,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible he  diould  overlook  any  of  his  crea- 
tures, so  we  may  be  confident  that  he 
regards  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  those  who 
endeavour  to  recommend  themselves  to  his 
notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of 
heart  think  themselves  unworthy  that  he 
should  be  mindful  of  them. 


Ka  566.]    Monday,  July  12,  1714. 
MiliUe  apaeies  amor  ttU—OvUjIn  Jtm.  ii.  139. 
I.OVS  la  a  kind  of  nsrftre. 

As  my  correspondents  begin  to  grow 
pretty  numerous,  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
tiJce  some  notice  of  them,  and  shall  there- 
fore make  this  paper  a  miscellany  of  let- 
ters. I  have,  since  my  re-assuming  the 
dfice  of  Spectator,  received  abundance  of 
epistles  from  gentlemen  of  the  blade,  who 
I  find  have  been  so  used  to  action  that  they 
know  not  how  to  lie  still.  Tliey  seem  ge- 
nerally to  be  of  opinion  that  the  fair  at 
home  ought  to  reward  them  for  their  ser- 
vices abroad,  and  that  until  the  cause  of 
their  country  calls  them  again  into  the 
field,  they  have  a  sort  of  right  to  quarter 
themselves  upon  the  ladies.  In  order  to 
favour  their  approaches,  I  am  deared  by 
some  to  enlarge  upon  the  accomplishments 
of  their  profesaons,  and  by  others  to  give 
them  mv  advice  in  carrymg  on  their  at- 
tacks. But  let  us  hear  what  the  gentle- 
men say  for  themselves. 

'  Me.  Spect>vtor, — ^Though  it  may  look 
snnewhat  perverse  amidst  the  arts  of 
peace  to  talk  too  much  of  war,  it  is  but  gra- 
titude to  pay  the  last  ofBce  to  its  manes, 
since  even  peace  itself,  is,  in  some  measure, 
obliged  to  it  for  its  being. 

'  You  have,  in  your  former  papers,  al- 
ways recommended  the  accomplished  to 
the  favour  of  the  fair;  and  I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  represent  some  part  of  a  mili- 
tary life  not  altogether  unnecessary  to  the 
forming  a  gentleman.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  in  France,  whose  fashions  we  have 
been  formerly  so  fond  of,  almost  every  one 
derives  his  pretences  to  merit  from  the 
sword;  and  that  a  man  has  scarce  the  face 
to  make  his  court  to  a  lady,  without  some 
credentials  from  the  service  to  recommend 
him.  As  the  profes^on  is  very  ancient,  we 
have  reason  to  think  some  of  the  greatest 
men  amonp;  the  old  Romans  derived  many 
of  their  virtues  from  it,  the  commanders 
being  frequently  in  other  respects  some  of 
the  most  shining  characters  of  the  age. 

*  Thearmy  not  only  gives  a  man  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  those  two  great  vir- 
tues, patience  and  courage,  but  often  pro- 
duces them  in  minds  where  they  nad 
scarce  any  footing  before.  I  must  add,  that 


it  is  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  world  to 
receive  a  general  notion  of  mankind  in,  and 
a  certain  freedom  of  behaviour,  which  is 
not  so  easily  acquired  in  any  other  place. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  own,  that  some 
military  urs  are  pretty  extraordinary,  and 
that  a  man  who  goes  into  the  army  a  cox- 
comb, will  come  out  of  it  a  sort  of  public 
nuisance:  but  a  man  of  sense,  or  one  who 
before  had  not  been  sufficiently  used  to  a 
mixed  conversation,  genei^ly  takes  the 
true  turn.  The  court  nas  in  all  ages  been 
allowed  to  be  the  standard  of  gocw-brced- 
ing;  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  juster  ob- 
servation in  Monsieur  Rochefoucault,  than 
that  "  a  man  who  has  been  bred  up  wholly 
to  business,  can  never  get  the  air  of  a  cour- 
tier at  court,  but  will  immediately  catch  it 
in  the  camp."  The  reason  of  this  most 
certainly  is,  that  the  very  essence  of  good- 
breeding  and  politeness  consists  in  several 
niceties,  which  are  so  minute  that  they 
escape  his  observation,  and  he  falls  short 
of  the  original  he  would  copy  after;  but 
When  he  sees  the  same  things  charged  and 
aggravated  to  a  fault,  he  no  sooner  endea- 
vours to  come  up  to  the  pattern  which  is 
set  before  him,  than,  though  he  stops  some- 
what short  of  that,  he  naturally  rests 
where  in  reality  he  ought.  I  was,  two  or 
three  days  ago,  mightily  pleased  with  the 
observation  of  a  humorous  gentleman  upon 
one  of  his  friends,  who  was  in  other  re- 
spects every  way  an  accomplished  person, 
that  "  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  dash  of  the 
coxcomb  in  him;"  by  which  he  understood 
a  little  of  that  alertness  and  unconcern  in 
the  common  actions  of  life,  which  is  usually 
so  visible  among  gentlemen  of  the  army, 
and  which  a  campsugn  or  two  would  infal- 
libly have  given  him. 

'You  will  eaaly  {[uess,  ar,  by  this  my 
panegyric  upon  a  militaiy  education,  that 
I  am  myself  a  soldier,  and  indeed  I  am  sa 
I  remember,  within  three  years  after  I  had 
been  in  the  array,  I  was  ordered  into  the 
country  a  recruiting.  I  had  very  particu- 
lar success  in  this  part  of  the  service,  and 
was  over  and  above  assured,  at  my  going 
away,  that  I  might  have  taken  a  young 
lady,  who  was  the  most  conaderable  for- 
tune in  the  country,  along  with  me.  I  pre- 
ferred the  pursuit  of  fame  at  that  time  to 
all  other  considerations,  and  though  I  was 
not  absolutely  bent  on  a  wooden  leg,  re- 
solved at  least  to  get  a  scar  or  two  for  the 
good  of  Europe.  1  have  at  present  as  much 
as  I  deare  of  this  sort  of  honoui-,  and  if  you 
could  recommend  me  effectually,  should  be 
well  enough  contented  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  my  days  in  the  arms  of  some  dear 
kind  creature,  and  upon  a  pretty  estate  in 
the  country.  This,  as  I  take  it,  would  be 
following  the  example  of  Lucius  Cincinna-' 
tus,  the  old  Roman  dictator,  who,  at  the 
end  of  a  war  left  the  camp  to  follow  the 
plough.  I  am,  sir,  with  all  imaginable  re- 
spect, your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
•WILLWARLEY.* 
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'Mr.  Spectator, — ^I  am  a  half-pay  of- 
'  fiicer,  and  am  at  present  '\vith  a  friend  in 
the  country.  Here  is  a  rich  widow  in  the 
neiKhbourhood,  who  has  made  fools  of  all 
theiox-hunters  within  fifty  miles  of  her.  She 
declares  she  intends  to  marry,  but  has  not 
yet  been  asked  by  the  man  she  could  like. 
She  usually  admits  her  humble  admirers  to 
an  audience  or  two;  but,  after  she  has  once 
given  them  denial,  will  never  see  them 
more.  I  am  assured  by  a  female  relation 
that  I  shall  have  fair  play  at  her;  but  as 
my  whole  success  depends  on  my  first  ap- 
proaches, I  desire  your  advice,  whether  I 
nad  best  storm,  or  proceed  by  way  of  sap. 
I  am,  nr,  yours,  &c 

'P.  &  I  had  forrot  to  tell  you,  that  I 
have  already  carried  one  of  her  outworks, 
that  is,  secured  her  maid.' 

'  Mr.  Spectator,  — I  have  asnsted  in  se- 
veral sieges  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  being 
still  willing  to  employ  my  talents  as  a  soldier 
ahd  engineer,  lay  down  thismomin^at seven 
o'clock  before  the  door  of  an  obstinate  fe- 
male, who  had  for  some  time  refused  me 
admittance.  I  made  a  lodgement  in  an 
outer  parlour  about  twelve:  the  enemy  re- 
tired to  her  bed-chamber,  yet  I  still  pur- 
sued, and  about  two  o'clock  this  afternoon 
she  thought  fit  to  capitulate.  Her  demands 
are  indeed  somewhat  high,  in  relation  to 
the  settlement  of  her  fortune.  But,  being 
in  possession  of  the  house,  I  intend  to  insist 
upon  carte  blanche,  and  am  in  hopes,  by 
keeping  off  all  other  pretenders  for  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  starve  her 
into  a  compliance.  I  beg  your  speedy  ad- 
vice, and  am,  sir,  yours, 

'PETER  PUSH. 

'From  my  camp  in  Red-lion  square, 
Saturday,  four  in  the  afternoon.' 


Na  567.]     Wedneidmf,  July  14,  1714. 

Inocptos  clamor  ftiiattatar  hitotef. 

•    The  wrak  voice  deceiree  Uieir  geepingUiroeta. 

I  HAVE  received  private  advice  from 
some  of  my  correspondents,  that  if  I  would 
give  my  paper  a  general  run,  I  should  take 
care  to  season  it  with  scandal.  I  have  in- 
deed observed  of  late  that  few  writings  sell 
■which  are  not  filled  with  great  names  and 
Qlustrious  titles.  The  reader  generally  casts 
his  eye  upon  a  new  book,  and,  if  he  finds 
several  letters  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  dash,  he  buys  it  up,  and  pursues  it  '«nth 
great  satisfaction.  An  M  and  an  A,  &  T 
and  an  r,»  with  a  short  line  between  them, 
has  sold  many  insipid  pamphlets.  Nay, 
I  have  known  a  whole  edition  go  <^  by 
virtue  of  two  or  three  well-written  isV— », 

Ji.  sprinkling  of  the  words   "faction. 


>  Mulkcnaib. 


Frenchman,  pairist,  planderer,"  and  the 
like  significant  terms,  in  an  italic  character, 
have  also  a  very  good  effect  upon  the 
eye  of  the  purchaser,  not  to  mentioii 
"scribbler,  liar,  rogue,  rascal,  knave,  and 
villain,"  without  which  it  is  impossiiile  tc 
carry  on  a  modem  controversy. 

Our  party  writers  are  so  sennble  of  the 
secret  virtue  of  an  innuendo  to  recooiBiend 
their  productions,  that  of  late  they  never 
mention  the  Q— — n  or  P— — t  at  length, 
though  thev  speak  of  them  with  honour, 
and  with  the  deference  which  is  due  to 
them  from  every  private  person.  It  gives 
a  secret  satisfaction  to  a  pursuer  of  uiese 
mysterious  worics,  that  he  is  able  to  decr- 
pher  them  without  help,  and  by  the 
strength  of  his  own  natural  parts,  to  fill  op 
a  blank  space,  or  make  out  a  word  that  has 
onh'  the  first  and  last  letter  to  it 

Some  of  our  authors  indeed,  when  thw 
would  be  more  satirical  than  ordinary,  omit 
only  the  vowels  of  a  great  man's  name,  and 
fall  most  unmercifully  upon  all  the  conso- 
nants. This  way  of  writmg  was  first  <rf  all 
introduced  by  T— m  B— wn,t  of  facetions 
memory,  who,  after  having  gutted  a  proper 
name  of  all  its  intermediate  vowels  used  to 
plant  it  in  his  works,  and  make  as  free  witii 
It  as  he  pleased,  without  any  danger  of  the 
statute. 

That  I  may  imitate  these  celebrated  aa> 
thors,  and  publish  a  paper  which  shall  be 
more  taking  than  ordinanr,  I  have  here 
drawn  up  a  very  curious  libel,  in  which  a 
reader  of  penetratioft  will  find  a  great  deal 
of  concealed  satire,  and,  if  he  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  present  posture  of  af&irs,  will 
eaaly  discover  the  meaning  of  it 

'  If  there  are  four  persons  in  the  natkai 
who  endeavour  to  bring  all  thingrinto  con- 
fusion, and  ruin  their  native  country,  I  think 
every  honest  EngKshman  ought  to  be  nptm 
his  guard.  That  there  are  such,  every  ooe 
will  agree  with  me  who  hears  me  name  ***, 
with  his  first  friend  and  favourite  ***,  not  to 
mention  ♦••  nor  •**.  These  people  may  cry 
ch-rch,  ch-rch  as  long  as  they  please;  bat, 
to  make  use  of  a  homely  proverb,  "The 

Froofof  thep-dd-ngisintheeating."  Tlus 
am  sure  of,  that  ifa  certain  prince  dioold 
concur  with  a  certun  pr^te,  (and  we  have 
Monsieur  Z — n's  word  for  it)  oor  poste- 
rity would  be  in  a  sweet  p-(^e.  Most 
the  British  nation  suffer,  forsooth,  becanae 
my  lady  Q-p-t-s  has  been  (fiaobBged?  Or  it 
it  reasonable  that  our  English  fleet,  which 
used  to  be  the  terror  ol  the  ocean,  sbaold 
lie  wind-bound  for  the  sake  of  a  ?  I 
love  to  speak  out,  and  dtelare  Biy  nuDd 
clearly,  when  I  am  talking  for  the  good  of 
my  country.  I  win  not  inake  my  coact  to 
an  ill  man,  though  he  were  a  B  '  y  or  • 
T— -t.  Nay,  I  would  not  stick  to  caO  •• 
wretched  a  politician  a  traitor,  an  enemy 
to  his  countiy:  and  a  bl-nd-rd-ss,  Sec  &c* 
The  remaining  part  of  this  polhical  t 

t  ToaBrvwa 
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Use,  which  is  written  after  the  manner  of 
the  most  celebrated  authors,  in  Great  Bri- 
tiUD,  I  may  communicate  to  the  public  at  a 
more  convenient  season.  In  the  mean  while 
I  shall  leave  this  with  my  curious  reader, 
as  some  ingenious  writers  do  their  eniE^masJ 
and,  if  any  sagacious  person  can  fairly 
unriddle  it,  I  will  print  his  explanation, 
and,  if  he  pleases,  acquaint  the  world  with 
his  name. 

I  hope  this  short  essay  will  convince  my 
readers  it  is  not  for  want  of  abilities  that 
I  avoid  state  tracts,  and  that,  if  I  would 
apply  my  inind  to  it,  I  might  in  a  little 
time  be  as  great  a  master  of  the  poliUcal 
scratch  as  any  the  most  eminent  writer  of 
the  a^  I  shall  only  add,  that  in  order  to 
outshine  all  the  modem  race  bf  syncopists, 
and  thoroughly  content  my  EngUsh  reader, 
I  intend  shortly  to  publish  a  S^iectator  that 
shall  not  have  a  single  vowel  in  it. ' 


Na  568.]    Friday;  July  16,  17U. 

— r.t>nm  ndtM,  ladpit  em  turn. 

Mart.  Epi(.  zzzlx.  1. 

Itaeitiii(  makM  it  thiae. 

I  WAS  yesterday  in  a  coffee-house  not  far 
from  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  I  ob- 
served three  persons  in  close  conference 
over  a  pipe  of  tobacco;  upon  which,  having 
filled  one  for  my  own  use,  I  lighted  it  at 
the  little  wax  candle  that  stood  before 
them;  and,  after  having  thrown  in  two  or 
three  whiffs  amongst  them,  sat  down  and 
made  one  of  the  company.  I  need  not  tell 
my  reader  that  lighting  a  man's  pipe  at  the 
same  candle  is  looked  upon  among  brother 
smoakers  as  an  overture  to  conversation 
and  friendship.  As  we  here  laid  our  h^ads 
together  in  a  very  amicable  manner,  being 
entrenched  under  a  cloud  of  our  own  rais- 
ing, I  took  up  the  last  Spectator,  and  cast- 
ing my  eye  over  it,  '  The  Spectator,'  says 
I,  'is  very  witty  to-day:'  upon  which  a 
lusty  lethargic  old  genUeman,  who  sat  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table,  having  gnulu- 
ally  blown  out  of  his  mouth  a  great  deal  of 
smoke  which  he  had  been  coUectmg  for 
some  time  before,  'Ay,'  savs  he,  'more 
witty  than  wise,  I  am  wlraid.'  His  neigh- 
bour, who  sat  at  his  right  hand,  immediate- 
ly coloured,  and,  being  an  angry  politician, 
laid  down  his  pipe  with  so  much  wrath  that 
he  broke  it  in  the  middle,  and  by  that 
means  f\imished  me  with  a  ti;^acco  stopper. 
1  took  it  up  very  sedately,  and,  looking  nim 
fall  in  the  face,  made  use  of  it  from  time  to 
time  all  the  while  he  was  speaking:  <  This 
iyiow,'  says  he, '  cannotfbr  his  life  keep  out 
of  politics.  Do  you  see  how  he  abuses  four 
great  men  here?'  I  fixed  mj'  eye  very 
attentively  on  the  pafter,  and  asked  him 
if  he  meant  those  who  were  represented  by 
asterisks.  'Asterisks,'  says  he,  'do  you 
call  them?  they  are  all  of  them  stars — he 
miRht  as  well  have  pal  garters  to  them. 

VoL.n.  45 


Then  pray  do  but  mind  the  two  or  three 
next  hnes:  Ch-rch  and  p-dd-ng  in  the 
same  sentence!  Our  clergy  are  very  much 
beholden  to  him!'  Upon  this  the  third  gen- 
tleman, who  was  of  a  mild  disposition,  and, 
as  I  found,  a  whig  in  his  heart,  desired 
him  not  to  be  too  severe  upon  the  Spectator 
neither; '  for,'  says  he,  •  you  find  he  is  very 
cautious  of  giving  offence,  and  has  there- 
fore put  two  dashes  into  his  pudding.'  'A 
fig  for  his  dash,'  says  the  angry  pohtician, 
'  in  his  next  sentence  he  gives  a  plain  innu- 
endo that  our  posterity  will  be  in  a  sweet 
P;Ck!e.  What  does  the  fool  mean  by  his 
pickle?  Why  does  he  not  write  it  at  length, 
if  he  means  honestly?'  'I  have  read  over 
the  whole  sentence,'  says  I;  'but  1  look 
upon  the  pairenthesis  in  the  belly  of  it  to  be 
the  mqs/H  dangerous  part,  and  as  full  of  iii' 
nnuations  as  it  can  hold.'  '  But  who,'  says 
I,  'is  my  lady  Q-p-t-s?'  'Ay,  answer  that 
if  you  can,  sir,'  says  the  funous  statesman 
to  the  poor  whig  that  sat  over  against  him. 
But,  without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  '  I 
do  assure  yoti,'  says  he,  'werelmyJady 
Q-p-t-6, 1  Would  sue  him  for  tcanSalum 
magnatum.  What  is  the  world  come  to? 
Must  every  body  be  allowed  to — !'  He 
had  by  this  time  filled  a  new  pipe,  and,  ap- 
plying it  to  his  lips,  when  we  expected  the 
last  word  of  his  sentence;  put  us  off  with  a 
whiffof  tobacco;  which  he  redoubled,  with 
so  much  rage  and  trepidation,  that  he  al- 
most stifled  the  whole  companyt  After  a 
short  pause,  I  owned  that  I  thought  the 
Sjjectator  had  gone  too  far  in  writing  so 
many  letters  of  my  lady  Q-p-t-s's  name! 
'  but,  however,'  says  I,  '  he  has  made  a 
little  amends  for  it  in  his  next  sentence, 
where  he  leaves  a  blank  space  without  so 
much  as  a  consonant  to  difect  us.  I  mean,' 
says  I,'  •  after  those  words,  "  the  fleet  that 
used  to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  should 
be  wind-bound  for  the  sake  of  a  — ;"  after 
wluch  ensues  a  chasm,  that  in  my  opinion 
looks  modest  enough.'  'Sir,' says  my  an- 
tagonist, '  you  may  easily  know  his  meaning 
bv  his  gaping;  I  suppose  he  designs  his 
cnasm,  as  yon  call  it,  for  a  hole  to  creep  out 
at,  but  I  believe  it  will  hardly  serve  his 
torn.  Who  can  endure  to  see  the  great 
officers  of  state,  the  B — y's  and  T — t's 
treated  after  ao  scurrilous  a  manner?'  '  I 
can*tformyUfe,'8aysI,  'imagine  who  they 
are  the  Spectator  means. '  '  No ! '  say  s  he  :— 
•Your  humble  servant,  sir!'  Upon  which 
he  flung  himself  back  in  his  chair  after  a 
contemptuous  manner,  and  smiled  ujjon 
the  old  lethargic  gentlcmttn  on  his  left  hand, 
who  I  found  was  his  great  admirer.  The 
whig  however  had  begun  to  Conceive  a 
good-will  towards  me,  and,  seeing  my 
pipe  out,  very  generously  offered  me  the 
use  of  his  box;  but  1  declined  it  with  great 
civility,  being  obliged  to  meet  a  friend 
about  that  time  in  another  quarter  of  the 
citjt 

At  my  leaviAg  the  coffee-house,  1  couM 
not  fbrbear  reflecting  with  myself  upon  that 
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gross  tribe  of  fools  who  may  he  termed  the 
over-wise,  and  upon  the  difficulty  of  writing 
anything  in  this  censorious  a^e  which  &■ 
weak  head  may  not  construe  into  private 
satire  and  personal  reflection. 

A  man  who  has  a  good  nose  at  an  innuendo 
smells  treason  and  sedition  in  the  most  inno- 
cent words  that  can  be  put  together,  and 
never  sees  a  vice  or  folly  stigmatized  but 
finds  out  one  or  other  of  his  acquaintance 
pmnted  at  by  the  writer.  I  remember  an 
empty  pragihatical  fellow  in  the  country, 
■who,  upon  reading  over  The  "Whole  Duty 
of  Man,  had  written  the  names  of  seVenu 
persons  in  the  village  at  the  side  of  every 
mn  which  is  mentioned  by  that  excellent 
author;  so  that  he  had  converted  one  of  the 
best  books  in  the  world  into  a  libel  ag^nst 
the  'squire,  church  wardens,  overseers  of 
the  poor,  and  all  other  the  most  consider- 
able persons  in  the  parish.  This  book,, 
with  these  extraordinary  marginal  notes, 
fell  accidentally  into  thfe  hands  of  one  who 
had  never  seen  it  before;  upon  which  there 
arose  a  current  report  that  somebody  had 
written  a  book  against  the  'squire  and  the 
whole  parish.  The  minister  of  the  place, 
having  at  that  time  a  controversy  with 
some  of  his  congregation  upon  the  account 
of  his  tithes,  was  under  some  suspicion 
of  being  the  author,  until  the  good  man 
sat  his  people  right,  by  showing  them  that 
the  satirical  passages  might  be  applied  to 
several  others  of  two  or  three  neighbouring 
villages,  and  that  the  book  was  written 
against  all  the  sinners  in  England. 


No.  569.]    Monday,  July  19,  1714. 

Regii  dienntur  maKii  argen  oalullii 

Et  torquere  mero.  quem  perspexisae  laboreot. 

An  ait  aqikitia  digitus. 

Bit.  Jin  PmL  ret.  43*. 

Win  wen  the  klnga,  who  mm  choae  a  ftiend 
Till  with  flulcupa  they  bad  unma«k'd  tail  aoul, 
And  nen  the  bottom  of  hii  deefieit  thought!. 

No  vices  are  so  incurable  as  those  which 
men  are  apt  to  glory  in.  One  would  won- 
der how  drunkenness  should  have  the  good 
luck  to  be  of  this  number.  Anacharsis, 
being  invited  to  a  match  of  drinking  at 
Corinth,  demsmded  the  prize  very  hu- 
morously, because  he  was  drunk  before 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  company:  'for,*  says 
he,  *  when  we  run  a  race,  he  whp  arrives 
at  the  goal  first  is  entitled  to  the  reward:' 
on  the  contrary,  in  this  thirsty  generation, 
the  honour  fells  upon  him  who  carries  oif 
the  greatest  quantity  of  liquor,  and  knocks 
down  the  rest  of  the  company.  I  was  the 
other  day  wfth  honest  will  Funnel,  the 
West  Saxon,  who  was  reckoning  up  how 
much  liquor  had  paa^d  through  him  in 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  Ufe,  which, 
according  to  his  computation,  amounted  to 
twenty-three  hogsheads  of  October,»four 
tons  of  port,  half  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer, 
nineteen  barrels  of  cider,  and  three  glassy 


of  champaign;  beades  which  he  had  as- 
sisted at  four  hundred  bowls  of  punch,  not 
to  mention  sips,  drams,  and  whets  withogt 
number.  I  question  not  but  every  reader's 
memory  will  suggest  to  him  several  amW- 
tious  young  men  who  are  as  vain  in  this 
particular  as  Will  Funnel,  and  can  boast 
of  as  glorious  exploits. 

Our  modem  philosophers  observe,  that 
there  is  a  general  decay  of  moisture  in  the 
globe  of  the  earth.  This  they  chieflr 
ascribe  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  whicn 
incorporate  into  their  own  substance  many 
fluid  oodles  that  never  return  a^^n  to  their 
former  nature:  but  with  submission,  they 
ought  to  throw  into  their  account  those 
innumerable  rational  beings  which  fetch 
their  nourishment  chiefly  out  of  liquids: 
especially  when  we  conader  that  men, 
compared  with  their  fellow  creatures, 
drink  much  more  than  comes  to  their 
share. 

But,  however  highly  this  tribe  of  people 
may  think  of  themselves,  a  drunken  man 
is  a  greater  monster  than  any  that  is  to  be 
found  among  all  the  creatures  which  God 
has  made;  as  indeed  there  is  no  character 
which  appears  more  despicable  and  de- 
formed, m  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  per- 
sons, than  that  of  a  dnmkard.  Bonosos, 
one  of  our  own  countrymen,  who  wai 
addicted  to  this  vice,  having  set  up  for  a 
share  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  being  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle,  hanged  himsel£ 
When  he  was  seen  by  the  army  in  this 
melancholy  situation;  notwithstanding  he 
had  behaved  himself  very  bravely,  the 
common  jest  was,  that  the  thing  they  saT 
hanging  upon  the  tree  before  them  was 
not  a  man,  but  a  bottle. 

This  vice  has  very  fatal  effects  on  the 
mind,  the  body,  and  fortune,  of  the  persoD 
who  is  devoted  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  mind,  it  first  of  all  dis- 
covers every  flaw  in  it.  The  scber  man, 
by  the  strength  of  reason,  may  keep  under 
and  subdue  eveiy  vice  or  folly  to  which  he 
is  most  inclined;  but  wine  makes  every 
latent  seed  sprout  up  in  the  soul  and  show 
itself;  it  gives  fury  to  the  passions,  and 
force  to  those  objects  which  are  apt  to 
produce  theiti.  When  a  young  fellow 
complained  to  an  old  philosopher  that  hii 
wife  was  not  handsome,  '  put  Ifss  water  in 
your  wine,'  says  the  philosopher,  '  and  yoo 
will  quickly  make  her  sa'  Wine  heighten* 
indifference  into  love,  love  into  JealoQsy, 
and  jealousy  into  madness.  It  often  turns 
the  good-natured  man  into  an  idiot,  and 
the  choleric  into  an  assassin.  It-  gives 
bitterness  to  resentment,  it  makes  vanity 
insupportable,  and  displays  every  little 
spot  of  the  soul  in  its  utmost  deformity.  _ 

Nor  does  this  vice  only  betray  the  hid- 
den faults  of  a  man,  and  show  them  in  the 
most  odious  colours,  but  often  occasicni 
faults  to  which  he  is  not  naturally  subject. 
There  is  more  of  turn  than  of  truth  in  a 
saying  of  Seneca,  that  dnmkenoess  dot* 
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not  produce  but  discover  faults.  Common 
experience  teaches  the  contrary.  Wine 
throws  a  man  out  of  himself,  and  infuses 
qualities  into  the  mind  which  she  is  a 
stranger  to  in  her  sober  moments.  The 
person  you  converse  with  after  the  third 
bottle,  is  not  the  same  man  who  at  first  sat 
down  at  table  whh  you.  Upon  this  maxim 
is  founded  one  of  the'  prettiest  savings  I 
ever  met  with,  which  is  ascribed  to  t'ubiius 
Syrus,  '  Qui  ebrium  ludifical,  Isedit  abaen- 
tem:'  '  He  who  jests  upon  a  man  that  is 
drunk,  injures  the  absent.' 

Thus  does  drunkenness  act  in  a  direct 
contradiction  to  reason,  whose  business  it 
is  to  clear  the  mind  of  every  vice  which  is 
crept  into  it,  and  to  guard-it  against  all  the 
approaches  of  any  that  endeavours  to  make 
its  entrance.  But  besides  these  ill  effects, 
which  this  vice  produces  in  the  person 
who  is  actually  under  its  dominion,  it 
has  also  a  bad  influence  (» the  mind,  even 
in ,  its  sober  moments,  as  it  insensibly 
weakens  the  understanding,  impairs  the 
memory,  and  makes  those  faults  habitutd 
which  are  produced  by  frequent  excesses. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  the  ill  effects 
which  this  vice  has  on  the  bodies  and  foi^ 
tunes  of  men;  but  these  I  shall  reserve  for 
the  subject  of  some  future  ptper. 


Na  sro.]  Wednesday,  July  21,  irii. 
— — Nufaqoe  canoia.— Ibr.  Jtn  TfU  ver.  3SS. 
CUning  trifln.— AwowM*. 

There  is  scarcely  a  man  living  who  is 
not  actuated  by  ambition.  When  this 
principle  meets  with  an  honest  mind  and 
great  abilities,  it  does  infinite  service  to  the 
world;  on  the  contrary,  when  a  man  only 
thinks  of  distin^ishing  himself,  without 
being  thus  qualified  for  it,  he  becomes  a 
very  pernicious  or  a  very  ridiculous  crea- 
ture. I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  that 
petty  kind  of  ambition,  bv  which  some 
men  grow  eminent  for  odd  accomplish- 
ments and  trivial  performances.  How 
many  are  there  whose  whole  reputation 
depends  upon  a  pun  or  a  quibble?  You 
may  often  see  an  artist  in  the  streets  gain 
a  circle  of  admirers  by  carrying  a  long 
pole  upon  his  chin  or  foreheaid  in  a  per- 
pendicular posture.  Ambition  has  taught 
some  to  write  with  their  feet,  and  others 
to  walk  upon  their  hands.  Some  tumble 
into  fame,  others  grow  immortal  by  throw- 
ing themselves  through  a  hoop. 

CmHtn  de  (tenera  bne  ideo  rant  moltm,  loqaaoein. 
IMaaan  nieni  Fabiom.— — 

Btr.  Sat.  1.  Lib.  1. 13. 

With  thottiandi  more  of  thii  ambitious  race 
Would  titec*en  Fabiui  to  relate  each  caae. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  an 
adventure  I  lately  met  with. 
I WB*  the  other  day  at  a  tavern,  wbe^ 


the  master  of  the  tiouse*  accommodated  us 
himself  with  every  thing  we  wanted,  I  ac- 
cidentally fell  into  discourse  with  him;  and 
talking  of  a  certain  great  man,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  he  told  me  that  he  had  some- 
times the  honour  to  treat  him  with  a 
whistle;  adding  (by  way  of  parenthesis) 
'for  you  must  know,  gentiemen,  that  I 
whistle  the  best  of  any  man  in  Europe.* 
This  naturally  put  me  upon  desiring  him 
to  give  us  a  sample  of  his  art;  upon  which 
he  called  for  a  case  knife,  and,  applying 
the  edge  of  it  to  his  mouth,  converted  it  into 
a  musical  instrument,  and  entertained  me 
with  an  Italian  sola  Upon  laying  down 
the  knife,  he  took  up  ,a  pair  of  clean 
tobacco  pipes;  and,  after  having  slid  the 
small  end  tn  them  over  the  table  in  a  most 
melodious  trill,  he  fetched  a  tune  out  of 
them,  whistling  to  them  at  the  same  time 
in  concert  In  short,  the  tobacco  pipes 
became  musical  pipes  in  the  hands  of  our 
virtuoso,  who  confessed  to  me  ingenuously, 
he  had  broken  such  quantities  of  them,  that 
he  had  almost  broke  himself  before  he  had 
brought  this  piece  of  music  to  any  tolerable 
I)erfection.  I  then  tpld  him  I  would  bring 
a  company  of  friends  to  dine  with  him  next 
week,  as  an  encouragement  to  his  inge- 
nuity; upon  which  he  thanked  me,  saying, 
that  he  would  provide  himself  with  a  new 
frying-pan  agsunst  that  day.  I  replied, 
that  It  was  no  matter;  roast  and  boiled 
would  serve  our  turn.  He  smiled  at  my 
Simplidty,  and  told  me  that  it  was  his  de- 
sign to  give  us  a  tune  upon  it.  As  I  was 
surprised  at  sych  a  promise,  he  sent  for 
an  old  frying-pan,  and  grating  it  upon  the 
board,  whistled  to  it  in  such  a  melodious 
manner,  that  you  could  scarcely  distinguish 
it  from  a  bass-viol.  He  then  took  his  seat 
with  us  at  the  table,  and  hearing  my  friend 
that  was  with  me  hum  over  a  tune  to  him- 
self, he  told  him  if  he  would  sing  out,  he 
would  accompany  his  voice  with  a  tobacco 
pipe.  As  my  friend  has  an  agreeable  bass, 
he  chose  rather  to  sing  to  the  frying-pan, 
and  indeed  between  them  they  made  up  a 
most  extraordinary  concert.  Fmding  our 
landlord  so  great  a  proficient  in  kitchen 
music,  I  asked  him  if  he  was  master  of  the 
tongs  and  key.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
laid  it  down  some  years  since,  as  a  little 
unfashionable;  but-  that,  if  I  ptea.sed,  he 
would  give  me  a  lesson  upon  the  g^diron. 


*  Thii  eccentric  man  kenl  a  wiblie  bouae.  the  aimi 
of  the  Queen'!  arma,  near  the  end  of  the  Little  Piazza 
In  Covenli^nlen.  Ria  death  ia  tbui  noticed  in  llis 
London  Mag.  for  April,  1738. 

"  i>Mt/k.— Near  Fiabmonger'i  Hall,  tbe  celebrated  Mr. 
John  Dentry,  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  Sig- 
nior  Denteiina,  which  by  way  of  bamoor.  he  atminied 
and  pat  upon  hia  ajni.  He  kept  a  public  Ytaate.  not  only 
at  tlw  time  of  hia  oeatb.  but  when  the  Spectatnn  were 
writing;  and  ftom  the  odd  talents  he  was  pnsseesed  of, 
and  his  whimsical  ways  of  enterlainins  hia  custoniera, 
ftimiahed  a  aobjeet  for  one  of  those  excellent  paper*. 
Among  many  other  sar|irising  endowmenti  the  Signior 
bad  that  of  wMstling,  by  the  help  of  a  kaire.  to  ao  frreal 
a  perftction,  that  lia  became  aa  (hmons  fbr  tbai.  aa 
moat  of  the  lulian  Signiora  have  been  for  singing. 
wlMeaod  UkawiM  in  tbt  way,  »y  Oa  Hp  gf  •  kmift.' 
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He  then  informed  me,  that  lie  had  added 
two  bars  to  the  gridiron,  in  order  to  give 
it  a  greater  compass  to-  sound;  and  I  per- 
ceivSl  was  as  well  pleased  with  the  inven- 
tion as  Sappho  could  have  been  upon 
adding  two  strings  to  the  lute.  To  be 
short,  I  found  that  his  whole  kitchen  was 
furnished  with  musical  instruments;  and 
could  not  but  look  upon  this  artist  as  a 
kind  of  burlesque  musician. 

He  afterwards,  of  his  own  accord,  fell 
mto  the  imitation  of  several  sin^ng  birds. 
My  friend  and  I  toasted  our  mistresses  to 
the  nightingale,  when  all  of  a  sudden  we 
were  surprised  with  the  music  of  the 
thrush.  He  next  proceeded  to  the  sky- 
lark, mounting  tip  by  a  proper  scale  of 
notes,  and  afterwards  falling  to  the  ground 
with  a  very  easy  and  regular  descent.  He 
then  contracted  his  whistle  to  the  voice  of 
several  birds  of  the  smallest  size.  As  he 
is  a  man  of  a  larger  bulk  and  higher 
stature  than  ordinary,  you  would  (ahcy 
him  a  giant  when  you  looked  upon  him, 
and  a  tom-tit  when  you  shut  your  eyes. 
I  must  not  omit  acquainting  my  reader 
that  this  accomplished  person  was  for- 
merly the  master  of  a  toy-shop  near  Tem- 
Kle  oar;  and  that  the  famous  Charles 
fathers  was  bred  up  under  him.  I  am 
tdd  that  the  misfortunes  which  he  has  met 
with  in  the  world  are  chiefly  owing  to  his 
great  application  to  his  music;  anathere- 
rore  cannot  but  recommend  him  to  my 
readers  as  one  who  deserves  their  favour, 
and  may  afford  them  ^at  diversion  over 
a  bottle  of  wine,  which  he  sells  at  the 
Queen's  arms,  near  the  end  of  the  little 
piazza  in  Covent-garden. 
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What  Mek  we  bsyond  taearen? 

As  the  work  I  have  engaged  in  will  not 
only  cqnsist  of  papers  of  hurafour  and  learn- 
ing, but  of  several  essavs  moral  and  divine, 
I  shall  publish  the  following  one,  which  is 
founded  on  a  farmer  Spectator,  and  sent 
me  by  a  particular  friend,  not  questioning 
but  it  wiil  please  such  q£  my  readers  as 
think  it  no  dispar^emcnt  to  their  undei^ 
standings  to  give  way  sometimes  to  a  seri- 
ous thought. 

•Sir, — In  your  paper  of  Friday  the 
lunth  instant,  you  had  dccaslon  to  condder 
the  ubiquity  of  the  Godhead,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  show,  that,  as  he  is  present 
to  every  thing,  he  cannot  but  be  attentive 
to  every  thing,  and  privy  to^all  die  modes 
and  parts  of  its  existence:  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  omniscience  and  omnipre- 
sence are  co-existent  and  run  together 
through  the  whole  infinitude  of  space. 
This  contideration  might  fiimish  us  with 
many  incentives  to  devotion,  and  motives 
to  morality;  but,  as  this  tnb^ect  has  been 


handled  by  several  excellent  writers,  I 
shall  consider  it  in  a  light  wherein  I  have 
not  seen  it  placed  by  others. 

'  First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  condition 
of  an  intellectual  being,  who  is  thus  present 
with  his  Maker,  but  at  the  same  tune  re- 
ceives no  extraordinary  benefit  or  advan- 
tage from  this  his  presence! 

'Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  condi- 
tion of  an  intellectual  being,  who  feels  no 
other  effects  from  this  his  presence,  but 
such  as  proceeds  from  divine  wrath  and 
indignation! 

'Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condition 
of  that  intellectual  being,  who  is  senaUe 
of  his  Maker's  presence,  from  the  secret 
effects  of  his  mercy  and  loving  kindness! 

'  First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  condition 
cf  an  intellectual  being,  who  is  thus  present 
with  his  Maker,  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceives noextraondinary  benefit  or  advantage 
from  this  his  presence!  Every  particle  of 
matter  is  actuated  by  this  Almighty  Beinr 
which  passes  through  it  The  heavens  ana 
the  earth,  the  stars  and  planets,  move  and 
gravitate  by  virtue  of  this  great  principle 
within  them.  All  the  dead  parts  of  nature 
are  invigorated  by  the  presence  of  their 
Creator,  and  made  capable  of  exerting  their 
respective  qualities.  The  several  instincts, 
in  the  brute  creation,  do  likewise  operate 
and  work  towards  the  several  ends  which 
are  agreeable  to  them,  by  this  divine  energy. 
Man  only,  who  does  not  co-operate  with  his 
Holy  Spirit,  and  is  unattentive  to  his  pre- 
sence, receives  none  of  those  advantages 
from  it  which  are  perfective  of  his  nature, 
and  necessary  to  his  well  being,  llie  Di- 
vinity is  with  him,  and  in  him,  and  every 
where  about  him,  but  of  no  advantage  to 
him.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  a  man  wiuioat 
religion,  as  if  there  were  no  God  in  the 
world.  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  an  Infi- 
nite Being  to  remove  himself  from  any  of 
his.  creatures;  but  though  he  cannot  with- 
draw his  essence  from  us,  which  would 
argue  an  imperfection  in  him,  he  can  with- 
draw from  us  alt  the  joys  and  consolations 
of  it  His  presence  may'  perhaps  be  neces- 
sary to  support  us  in  our  existence;  but  he 
may  leave  this  our  existence  to  itself,  with 
regard  to  its  happiness  or  misery.  For,  in 
this  sense,  he  may  cast  us  away  A-om  his 
presence,  and  take  his  Holy  Spirit  from  ust 
This  single  consideration  one  would  think 
suflScient  to  make  us  open  our  hearts  to  all 
those  infusions  of  joy  and  gladness  which 
are  so  near  at  hand,  and  ready  to  be  poured 
in  upon  us;  especially  when  we  conader, 
secondly,  the  deplorable  condition  of  an  in- 
tellectual being  who  feels  no  other  effects 
from  his  Maker's  presence  biit  such  aspn>- 
ceed  from  divine  wrath  and  indignation. 

We  may  assure  ourselves,  that  the  great 
Author  of  nature  will  not  always  be  as  one 
who  is  indifferent  to  any  of  his  creatures. 
Those  who  will  not  feel  him  in  his  lore, 
will  be  sure  at  length  to  feel  him  in  his  di»- 
pleasure.    And  how  dreadiiil  is  the  oondi- 
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tlon  of  that  creature,  who  is  only  sensible 
of  the  being  of  his  Creator  by  what  he  suf- 
fers from  mm !  He  is  as  essentially  present 
in  hell  as  in  heaven;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  former  behold  him  only  in  his  wrath, 
and  shrink  within  the  flames  to  conceal 
themselves  from  him.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  ima^nation  to  conceive  the  fearnil  ef- 
fects'otOmnipotence  incensed. 

'  But  r  shall  only  consider  the  wretched- 
ness of  an  intellectual  being,  who  in  this 
life  lies  under  the  displeasure  of  him,  that 
at  all  tiines  and  in  all  places  is  intimately 
united  with  him.  He  is  able  to  disquiet  the 
soul,  and  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties.  He  can 
hinder  any  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life 
from  refreshing  us,  and  give  an  edge  to 
every  one  of  its  slightest  cmamities.  Who 
then  can  bear  the  thought  of  bemg  an  out- 
cast from  his  presence,  that  is,  from  the 
comforts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in  its  ter- 
rors! How  pathetic  is  that  expostulation 
of  Job,  when,  for  the  trial  of  his  patience, 
he  was  made  to  look  upon  himself  in  this 
deplorable  condition !  "  Why  hast  thou  set 
me  as  a  mark  against  thee,  so  that  I  am 
become  a  burden  to  myself?"  But,  thirdly, 
how  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intellec- 
tual being,  who  is  sensible  of  his  Maker^ 
presence  from  the  secret  effects  of  bis 
mercy  and  loving  kindness! 

'  The  blessed  m  heaven  behold  him  face 
to  face;  that  is,  are  as  sensible  of  his  pre- 
sence as  we  are  of  the  presence  of  any  per- 
son whom  we  look  upon  with  our  eyes.- 
There  is,  doubtless,  a  faculty  m  spirits,  by 
which  they  appreliend  one  another  as  our 
senses  do  material  objects;  and  there  is  no 
question  but  our  souls,  when  they  are  dis- 
embodied, or  placed  in  glorified  bodies, 
will,  by  this  faculty,  in  whatever  part  or 
space  they  reside,  be  always  sensible  of  the 
Divine  Presence.  We,  who  have  this  veil 
of  flesh  standing  between  us  and  the  world 
of  spirits^  must  be  content  to  know  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  present  with  us,  by  the 
effects  which  he  produces  in  us.  Our  out- 
ward senses  are  too  gross  to  apprehend- 
him;  we  may  however  taste  and  see  how 
gracious  he  is,  by  his  influence  upon  our 
minds,  by  those  virtuous  thoughts  which 
he  awakens  in  us,  by  those  secret  com- 
forts and  refreshments  which  he  conveys 
into  our  souls,  and  by  those  ravishing 
joys  and  inward  satisfactions  which  are 
perpetually  springing  up,  and  diffusing 
themselves  among  all  the  thoughts  of  good 
men.  He  is  lodged  in  our  very  essence, 
and  is  as  a  soul  within  the  soul  to  irradiate 
its  understanding,  rectify  its  will,  purify  its 
passions,  and  enliven  all  the  powers  of  man. 
How  happy  therefore  is  an  mtellectual  be- 
ing, who,  by  prayer  and  meditation,  by  vir- 
tue and  good  works,  opens  this  communi- 
cation between  God  and  his  own  soul! 
Though  the  whole  creation  frowns  upon 
him,  and  all  nature  looks  black  about  him, 
he  has  his  light  and  support  within  him, 
that  are  able  to  cheer  nis  mind,  and  bear 


him  up  in  the  midst  of  all  those  horrors 
which  encomjiass  him.  He  knows  that  his 
helper  is  at  hand,  and  is  always  nearer  to 
him  than  any  diing  else  can  be,  which  is 
capable  of  annoying  or  terrifying  him.  In 
the  midst  of  calumny  or  contempt,  he  at- 
tends to  that  Being  who  whispers  better 
things  within  his  soul,  and  whom  he  looks 
upon  as  his  defender,  his  glory,  and  the 
lifter-up  of  his  head.  In  his  deepest  soli- 
tude and  retirement,  he  knows  that  he  is 
in  company  with  the  greatest  of  beings; 
and  perceives  within  himself  such  real  sen- 
sations of  his  presence,  as  are  more  delight- 
ful than  any  tning  that  can  be  met  with  in 
the  conversation  of  his  creatures.  Even  in 
the  hour  (^  death,  he  considers  the  pains 
of  his  dissolution  to  be  nothing^  else  but  the 
breaking  down  of  that  partition,  which 
stands  betwixt  his  soul  and  the  mght  of  that 
Being  who  is  always  present  with  lum,  and 
is  about  to  manifest  itself  to  him  in  fulness 
of  joy. 

•  If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus 
sensible  of  our  Maker's  presence,  from  the 
secret  effects  of  his  mercy  and  goodness, 
we  must  keep  such  a  watch  over  all  our 
thoughts,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, his  soul  may  have  pleasure  in  us.  We 
must  take  care  not  to  grieve  his  Holy  Spi- 
rit, and  endeavour  to  make  the  meditations 
of  our  hearts  always  acceptable  in  his  sight, 
that  he  may  delight  thus  to  reside  and 
dwell  in  us.  The  light  of  nature  could 
direct  Seneca  to  this  doctrine,  in  a  very 
remarkable  passage  among  his  epistles: 
"  Sacer  ineat  m  nooi*  tfiiritua  bonorum  mO' 
lorumque  ciutoa,  et  otnervator,  et  quemad- 
modum  not  ilium  tractamua,  ita  et  ille 
nog."  "There  is  a  holy  spirit  residing  in 
us,  who  watches  and  observes  both  g^ood 
and  evil  men,  and  will  treat  us  after  the 
same  manner  that  we  treat  him."  But  I 
shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  tho«e 
more  emphatical  words  in  divine  revela- 
tion, "  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my 
words:  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and 
we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our 
abode  with  him.*" 
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^od  medioonim  est 

Fromitlonl  nwdiei 

J9i>r.Ep.t.Lib.&IIS. 

PhyikiaiM  only  bout  the  healing  art. 

I  AM  the  more  pleased  with  these  my 
papers,  since  I  find  they  have  encouraged 
several  men  of  learning  and  wit  to  become 
my  correspondents:  I  yesterday  received 
the  following  essay  against  quacks,  which 
I  shall  here  communicate  to  my  readers  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  begging  the  writer's 
pardon  for  those  additions  and  retrench- 
ments which  I  have  made  in  it. 

'The  demre  of  life  is  so  natural  and 
strong  a  passion,  that  I  have  long  smce 
ceased  to  wonder  at  the  great  encours^je- 
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ment  which  the  practice  of  physic  finds 
among  us.  Well-constituted  eovemments 
have  always  made  the  profession  of  a 
physician  both  honourable  and  advanta- 
geous. Homer's  Machaon  and  Virgil's 
lapsls  were  men  of  renown,  heroes  in  war, 
and  made  at  least  as  much  havoc  among 
their  enemies  as  among  their  friends. 
Those  who  have  little  or  no  fwth  in  the 
abilities  of  a  quack,  will  apply  themselves 
to  him,  either  because  he  is  willing  to  sell 
health  at  a  reasonable  profit,  or  because  the 
patient,  like  a  drownmg  man,  catches  at 
every  twig,  and  hopes  for  relief-from  the 
most  ignorant,  when  the  most  able  physi- 
cians give  him  none.  Though  imprudence 
and  many  words  are  as  necessary  to  these 
itinerary  Galens  as  a  laced  hat  to  a  merry- 
Andrew,  yet  they  would  turn  very  little  to 
the  advantage  of  the  owner,  if  there  were 
not  some  inward  disposition  in  the  sick  man 
to  favour  the  pretensions  of  the  mounte- 
bank. Love  of  life  in  the  one,  and  of  money 
in  the  other,  creates  a  good  correspondence 
between  them. 

'There  is  scarce  a  city  in  Great  Britain 
but  has  one  of  this  tribe,  who  takes  it  into 
his  protection,  and  on  the  market-day  ha- 
rangues the  good  people  of  the  place  with 
aphorisms  and  receipts.  You  may  dejjend 
upon  it  he  comes  not  there  for  his  own  pri- 
vate interest,  but  out  of  a  particular  affec- 
tion to  the  town.  I  remember  one  of  these 
public-spirited  artists  at  Hammersmith, 
who  tola  his  audience,  that  he  had  been 
bo^  and  bred  there;  and  that,  having  a 
special  regard  for  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
lie  was  determined  to  make  a  present  of 
five  shillings  to  as  many  as  would  accept 
of  it  The  whole  crowd  stood  agape,  and 
read_y  to  take  the  doctor  at  his  word;  when 
puttmg  his  hand  into  a  long  bag,  as  every 
one  was  expecting  his  crown-piece,  he 
drew  out  a  handful  of  little  packets,  each 
of  which  he  informed  the  sipectators  was 
constantly  sold  at  five  shillings  and  six- 
pence, but  that  he  would  bate  the  odd  five 
«hillings  to  every  inhabitant  of  that  place: 
the  whole  assembly  immediately  closed 
with  this  generous  ofiFer,  and  took  off  all  his 
physic,  after  the  doctor  had  made  them 
vouch  for  one  another,  that  there  were  no 
foreigners  among  them,  but  that  they  were 
all  Hammersmith  men. 

'  There  is  another  branch  of  pretenders  to 
this  art,  who,  without  either  horse  or  pickle- 
herring,  lie  snug  in  a  garret,  and  send  down 
notice  to  the  worid  m  their  extraordinary 
parts  and  abilities  by  printed  bills  and  ad- 
vertisements. These  seem  to  have  derived 
their  custom  from  an  eastern  nation  which 
Herodotus  speaks  of,  among  whom  it  was 
a  law,  that,  whenever  any  cure  wa«  per- 
formed, both  the  method  of  the  cure,  and 
an  account  of  the  distemper,  should  be  fixed 


prescription.    I  have  heard  of  a  porter, 
who  serves  as  a  knight  of  the  post  mider 
one  of  these  operators,  and,  though  he  was 
never  mck  in  nis  life,  has  been  cured  of  all 
the  diseases  in  the  Dispemarv.   These  are 
the  men  whose  sagacity  has  invented  elix- 
irs of  all  sorts,  pills,  and  lozenges,  and  take 
it  as  an  afiront  if  you  come  to  them  befiire 
you  are  given  over  by  every  body  else. 
Their  m«licines  are  infEdlible,  and  never 
fail  of  success — that  ii^  of  enriching  the  doc- 
tor, and  setting  the  patient  effectually  at  rest 
'I  lately  dropt  into  a  coffee-house  at 
Westminster,  where  I  found  the  room  hung 
round  with  ornaments  of  this  nature.  There 
were  elixirs,  tinctures,  the  Anodyne  Fotus, 
English  pills,  electuaries,  and,  in  diort,  more 
remedies  than  I  believe  there  are  diseases. 
At  the  sight  of  so  many  inventions,  I  could 
not  but  imagine  myself  in  a  kind  of  arsenal 
or  magazine  where  store  of  arms  was  rc- 
posited  against  any  sudden  invaraon.  Should 
vou  be  attacked  oy  the  enemy  sideways, 
here  was  an  infallible  piece  of  defensive 
armour  to  cure  the  pleurisy:  should  a  dis- 
temper beat  up  your  head-quarters,  here 
you  might  purchase  an  impenetrable  hel- 
met: or,  in  the  language  of  the  artist,  a 
cephalic  tincture;  if  your  main  body  be  as- 
saulted, here  are  various  kinds  of  armoDr 
in  case  of  various  onsets.    I  began  to  con- 
gratulate the  present  age  upon  the  happi- 
ness men  might  reasonably  hope  for  in  life, 
when  death  was  thus  in  a  manner  defeated, 
and  when  pain  itself  would  be  of  so  short 
a  duration,  that  it  would  but  just  serve  to 
enhance  the  value  of  pleasure.    While  I 
was  in  these  thoughts,  I  unluckily  called  to 
mind  a  story  of  an  ingenious  gentleman  of 
the  last  age,  who,  lying  violently  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  a  pefton  came  arid  ofFmA 
his  services  to  cure  him  bv  a  method  which 
he  assured  him  wa*  infallible;  the  servant 
who  received  the  messaj^  carried  It  tip  to 
his  master,   who,  inquinng  whether  the 
person  came  on  foot  or  in  a  chariot,  and 
being  informed  that  he  was  on  foot:  "  Go," 
says  he,  "  send  the  knave  about  his  bua- 
ness:  was  his  method  as  in&Uible  as  he 
pretends,  he  would  long  before  now  have 
oeen  in  his  coach  and  mx."    In  like  manner 
I  conclude  that,  had  all  these  advertisers 
arrived  to  that  skill  they  pretend  to,  they 
would  have  had  no  need  for  so  many  rears 
successively  to  publish  to  tJie  world  the 
place  of  their  aoode,  and  the  virtues  of 
their  medicines.    One  of  these  genUemen 
indeed  pretends  to  an  effectual  cure  for 
leanness:  what  effects  it  may  have  upon 
those  who  have  tried  it  I  cannot  tell;  bat  I 
am  credibly  informed,  that  the  call  for  it 
has  been  so  great,  that  it  has  effectually 
cured  the  doctor  himself  of  that  distemper. 
Could  each  of  them  produce  so  good  an  in- 
stance of  the  success  of  his  medicines,  tb^ 


in  some  public  place;  but,  as  customs  will  might  soon  persuade  the  world  into  an  opt- 

corrupt,  these  our  modems  provide  them-  nion  of  them. 

selves  of  persons  to  attest  the  cure  before  •  I  observe  that  most  of  the  bills  agree  ia 

they  publish  or  make  an  experiment  of  the  one  expression,  viz.  Utat "  with  God's  ble*» 
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mg"  they  perform  snch  and  such  cnres: 
this  expression  is  certainly  very  proper  and 
emphatical,  for  that  is  all  they  have  for  it 
And  if  ever  a  cure  is  performed  on  a  patient 
trhere  they  are  concerned,  they  can  claim 
no  greater  share  in  it  than  Vir^l's  lapis  in 
the  curine  of  ^neas;  he  tried  his  skill,  was 
very  assiduous  about  the  wound,  and  indeed 
was  the  only  visible  means  that  relieved  the 
hero;  but  the  poet  assures  us  it  was  the 
particular  assistance  of  a  deity  that  speeded 
the  operation.  An  English  reader  may  see 
the  whole  story  in  Mr.  Dryden's  transla- 
tion: 

Pnpp'd  on  bi*  lance  tlie  peniive  bero  •lood. 

Ana  heard,  and  rnw,  nnmor'd.  the  mourning  crowd. 

The  fkm'd  phynciao  lueka  hia  robea  around. 

With  ready  bande.  and  hattena  to  the  wound. 

With  itentle  touehea  he  perfonna  hia  part, 

Tbia  way  and  that  solicitinK  the  daK, 

And  eierciaea  all  hia  heavenly  art. 

All  aoffning  airaplee.  known  of  aor'reitn  oae. 

He  pmMa  out.  and  poura  their  noble  Juice ; 

Theac  drat  infua'd,  to  Icnify  the  pain. 

Be  tuira  with  pincera.  but  he  tugs  in  vain. 

Then  to  the  patron  of  hia  art  he  pray'd : 

The  patron  of  hia  art  ref^ia'd  his  aid. 

But  now  the  goddeaa  mother,  mov'd  with  grief. 

And  pierc'd  with  pity  hastena  her  relief, 

A  branch  of  healing  diitanjrabe  brought. 

Which  in  the  Cretan  flelda  with  care  ahe  aonght; 

Rough  in  the  stem,  which  woolly  leavea  surround; 

The   leaves   with  flowera,  the  flow'ra   with  purple 

crown'd ; 
Well  known  to  wounded  goats;  a  sura  relief 
To  draw  the  pointed  steel,  and  eaae  the  grieC 
This  Venus  brinfcs,  in  clouds  involved ;  and  brewt 
Th'  extracted  liquor  with  Anbroaian  dewa. 
And  od'rous  penance:  unaeen  abe  atanda, 
Temp'ring  the  mixture  with  her  heavenly  handa; 
And  poors  it  in  a  bowl  already  crown'd 
With  Juice  of  med'cinal  herbs,  prepar'd  to  bathe  tba 

wound. 
The  leech,  unknowing  of  superior  art. 
Which  aids  the  cure,  with  this  foments  the  ptrt; 
And  in  a  moment  ceas'd  the  raging  smart. 
Btanneh'd  in  the  blood  and  in  the  bottom  atanda 
The  ateel,  but  scarcely  toneh'd  with  tender  banda, 
Moves  up  and  follows  of  its  own  accord ; 
,.And  health  and  vlgonr  are  at  once  ieator*d. 
lapis  Arat  perceiv'd  the  closing  wound ; 
And  Hrat  tlie  fbotatepa  of  a  god  he  (bund : 
*  Anna,  armsf  he  cries, '  the  sword  and  shield  prepare. 
And  send  the  willing  chief,  renew'd,  to  war, 
Tbia  ia  no  mortal  work,  no  cure  of  mina, 
Mor  art'B  eflbct,  but  done  by  hands  divine.* 

nrf .  .Sa.  Ub.  xii,  3D1,  Ice. 
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Chaatiaed,  tba  aceoaation  they  ntoit. 

My  paper  on  the  dub  of  widows,  has 
brought  me  in  several  letters;  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  a  long  one  from  Mrs.  President, 
as  follows: 

*  Smart  Sir.^You  are  pleased  to  be  very 
roerry,  as  you  im^ne,  with  us  widows:  and 
you  seem  to  ground  your  satire  on  our  re- 
ceiving consolation  so  soon  after  the  death 
of  our  dears,  and  the  number  we  are  pleased 
to  admit  for  our  companions;  but  you  never 
reflect  what  husbands  we  have  buried,  and 
how  short  a  sorrow  the  loss  of  them  was 
capable  of  occasioning.  For  my  own  part, 
Mrs.  President  as  you  call  me,  roy  first 


husband  I  was  married  to  at  fourteen,  by 
my  uncle  and  guardian,  (as  I  afterwards 
discovered,)  by  wav  of  sale,  for  the  third 
part  of  my  fortune.  This  fellow  looked  upon 
me  as  a  mere  child  he  might  breed  up  aner 
his  own  fancy:  if  he  kissed  my  chamber- 
mud  before  my  face,  I  was  supposed  ao 
ignorant,,  how  could  I  think  there  was  any 
hurt  in  it,'  When  he  came  home  roaring 
drunk  at  five  in  the  morning,  it  was  the 
custom  of  all  men  that  live  m  the  world. 
I  wasrnot  to  see  a  penny  of  money,  for,  poor 
thing,  how  could  I  manage  it?  He  took  a 
hancbome  counn  of  his  into  the  house  (as 
he  said,)  to  be  my  house-keeper,  and  to 
govern  my  servants;  for  how  should  I  know 
how  to  nue  a  family?  While  she  had  what 
money  she  pleased,  which  was  but  reason- 
able for  the  trouble  she  was  at  for  my  good, 
I  was  not  to  be  so  censorious  as  to  dislike 
familiari^  and  kindness  between  near  re- 
lations. I  was  too  great  a  coward  to  con- 
tend, but  not  so  ignorant  a  child  to  be  thus 
imposed  upon.  I  resented  his  contempt  as 
I  ought  to  do,  and  as  most  {>oor  passive 
blinded  wives  do,  until  it  pleasied  heaven  to 
take  away  my  tyrant,  who  left  me  free  pos- 
session ofmy  own  land,  and  a  large  jointure. 
My  youth  and  money  brought  me  manr 
lovers,  and  several  enaeavouned  to  establisn 
an  interest  in  my  heart  while  my  husband 
was  in  his  last  ackness;  the  honourable 
Edward  Wtdtfort  ivas  one  of  the  first  who 
addressed  to  me,  advised  to  it  by  a  coudn  of 
his  that  was  my  intimate  friend,  and  knew 
to  a  penny  what  I  was  worth.  Mr.  Wait- 
fort  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  and  every 
body  would  like  him  as  well  as  he  does 
himself,  if  they  did  not  plainly  see  that  his 
esteem  and  love  is  all  taken  up,  and  by  such 
an  object  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  better 
of;  I  mean  himself.  He  made  no  doubt  of 
marrying  me  within  four  or  five  months, 
and  began  to  proceed  with  such  an  assured 
easy  air,  that  piqued  my  pride  not  to  banish 
him;  quite  contrary,  out  of  piire  malice,  I 
heard  his  first  declaration  with  so  much 
innocent  surprise,  and  blushed  so  prettily, 
I  perceived  it  touched  his  very  heart,  and 
he  thought  me  the  best-natured  silly  poor 
thing  on  earth.  When  a  roan  has  snch  a 
notion  of  a  woman,  he  loves  her  better  than 
he  thinks  he  does.  I  was  overjoyed  to  be 
thus  revenged  on  him  for  designing  on  my 
fortune;  ana  finding  it  was  in  my  power  to 
make  his  heart  ache,  I  resolved  to  complete 
my  conquest,  and  entertained  several  other 
pretenders.  The  first  impression  of  my 
undeagning  innocence  was  so  strong  in  his 
head,  he  attributed  all  my  followers  to  the 
inevitable  force  of  my  cnarms;  and,  from 
several  blushes  and  side  glances,  concluded 
himself  the  favourite;  and  when  I  used  him 
like  a  dog  for  my  diversion,  he  thought  it 
was  all  prudence  and  fear;  and  pitied  the 
violence  I  did  my  own  inclinations  to  com- 
ply with  my  friends,  when  I  married  Sir 
Nicholas  Fribble,  of  sixty  vears  of  j^e. 
You  know,  ar,  the  case  of  Mrs.  Medlar. 
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I  hope  yoM  vonid  not  have  had  me  cry  oat 
my  eyes  for  each  a  husband.  I  8hed  tears 
enough  for  my  widowhood  a  week  after 
my  marriag^e;  and  when  he  was  put  in  his 
erave,  rcckonins;  he  had  been  two  years 
(lead,  and  mvself  a  widow  of  that  standing, 
I  married  three  weeks  afterwards  John 
Sturdy,  Esq.  his  next  heir.  I  had  indeed 
«ome  thoughts  of  taking  Mr.  Waitfort,  but 
I  found  he  could  stay;  and  besides,  he 
thought  it  indecent  to'  ask  me  to  marry 
Again  until  my  year  was  out;  so,  privately 
resolving  him  for  my  fourtlv,  I  took  Mr. 
Sturdy  for  the  present  Would  you  believe 
It,  sir,  Mr.  Sturdy  was  just  five-aind-twenty, 
about  six  foot  high,  and  the  stoutest  fox- 
hunter  in  the  countryi  and  I  believe  I  wished 
ten  thousand  times  for  my  old  Fribble  again ; 
he  was  following  his  dogs  all  the  day,  and 
all  the  night  keepinf^  them  up  at  table  with 
liim  and  his  companions:  however,  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  them  for  lea(Ung  him  a 
chase  in  which  he  broke  his  neck.  Mr. 
Waitfort  began  his  addresses  anew;  and  I 
verily  believe  I  had  married  him  now,  but 
there  was  a  young  officer  in  the  guards  that 
had  debauched  two  or  three  of  my  ac- 
<]uaintance,  and  I  could  not  forbear  being  a 
little  vain  of  his  courtship.  Mr.  Waitfort 
heard  of  it,  and  read  me  such  a  lecture  upon 
the  conduct  of  women,  I  married  the  officer 
that  very  day,  oat  of  pure,  spite  to  him. 
Half  an  hour  after  I  was  married  I  received 
fi  penitential  letter  from  the  honourable  Mr. 
Edward  Waitfort,  in  which  he  begged  par- 
don for  his  passion,  as  proceeding  from  the 
violence  of  his  love.  I  triumphed  when  I 
read  it,  and  could  not  help,  out  of  the  {iride 
of  my  heart,  showing  it  to  my  new  spouse; 
and  we  were  very  merry  together  upon  it. 
Alasl  my  mirth  lasted  a  short  time;  my 
young  husband  was  very  much  1n  debt 
when  I  married  him,  and  his  first  action 
afterwards  was  to  set  up  a  pit  chariot  and 
«ix,  in  fine  trap]rings  before  and  behind.  I 
had  married  so  hastily,  I  had  not  the  pru- 
dence to  reserve  n»y  estate  in  rar  own 
hands;  my  ready  money  was  lost  in  two 
flights  at  the  Groom-'porter's';  and  mj  dia* 
fnond  necklace,  whieli  was  stole  I  did  not 
fcnow  how,  I  met  in  the  street  upon  Jenny 
Wheedle's  neck.  My  plate  vanished  piece 
fcjr  piece :  and  I  had  been  reduced  to  down- 
right pewter,  if  my  officer  had  not  been 
daiciottsly  killed  in  a  duel,  by  a  feUow  that 
had  cheated  hire  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  afterwards,  at  disown  request,  satisfled 
him  and  me  too,  by  running  him  through 
the  body.  Mr.  WMtfort  was  still  in  love, 
and  tola  me  so  again;  and,  to  prevent  all 
€ears  of  ill  usage,  he  desired  me  to  reserve 
4every  thing  in  ray  own  hands:  but  now  my 
acquaintance  began  to  wish  me  joy  of  his 
constancy,  my  charms  were  deehning,  and 
I  could  not  resist  the  delight  I  tocik  in  show- 
ing the  young  flirts  about  town  it  was  yet 
io  my  power  to  give  pain  to  a  man  of  sense; 
thi%  atid  some  pdvate  hopes  iut  would  hang 


himself,  and  what  a  elory  would  it  be  for 
me,  and  how  I  should  be  envied,  made  me 
accept  of  being  third  wife  to  my  lord  Fri- 
day. I  propMed  from  my  rank  and  bis 
estate,  to  live  in  all  the  joys  of  pride;  bat 
how  was  I  mistaken!  he  was  neither  ex- 
travagant, nor  iU-natured,  nor  debauched. 
I  suffered  however  more  with  him  thaa 
with  all  my  others.  He  was  splenetic.  I 
was  forced  to  nt  whole  days  heariceniog  to 
his  imaginary  ails;  it  was  impossible  to  teU 
what  would  please  him,  what  ne  liked  wb«n 
the  sun  shined  made  him  ack  when  it 
rained:  he  had  no  distemper,  but  lived  ia 
constant  fear  of  them  all.  My  good  eenius 
dictated  to  me  to  bring  him  acquiunted  with 
Dr.  Gruel;  from  that  day  he  was  always 
contented,  because  he  had  names  for  lU 
his  complaints;  the  good  doctor  fiimished 
him  with  reasons  for  all  his  puns;  and  pre- 
scriptions for  every  fiuicy  that  troubled  him; 
in  hot  weather  he  liv«I  upon  iuleps,  sod 
let  blood  to  prevent  fevers;  when  it  grew 
cloudy,  he  generally  afmrehended  a  con- 
sum]Mion.  To  shorten  tne  history  of  this 
wretched  part  of  my  life,  he  mined  a  eood 
constitution  by  enaeavouring  to  mend  it; 
and  took  several  me^dnes,  which  ended 
in  taking  the  grand  remedy,  which  cared 
both  him  and  me  of  all  our  uneasness.  After 
his  death,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  any  more 
of  Mr.  Waitfort.  I  knew  he  had  renounced 
me  to  all  his  friends,  and  been  very  wit^ 
upon  my  choice,  which  he  affected  to  talk 
of  with  great  indifferency.  I  gave  over 
thinking  of  him,  being  told  that  he  was  en- 
gaged with  a  pretty  woman  and  a  grett 
fortuDe;  it  vexad  me  a  little,  but  not  enoo^ 
to  make  me  neglect  the  advice  of  my  cousu- 
Wishwell,  that  came  to  see  me  the  day  my 
lord  went  into  the  country  with  Russel;  she 
told  me  experimentally,  nothing  put  an  un- 
faithful lover  and  a  dearhusband  so  soco 
oat  one's  head  as  a  new  one,  and  at  the 
same  time  proposed  to  me  a  kinsman  of 
her's.  "You  understand  enough  rf  th« 
world,"  said  she,  "  to  know  money  is  the 
most  valuable  conaderation;  he  is  veiy 
rich,  and  I  am  sure  cannot  live  long;  he  hM 
a  cough  that  must  carry  him  off  soon."  I 
knew  afterwards  she  had  given  the  sdf- 
same  eharacter  of  me  to  him ;  but,  however, 
I  was  so  much  persuaded  by  her,  I  hastened 
on  the  match  for  fear  he  uiould  die  befiire 
the  time  came;  he  had  the  same  fears,  and 
was  so  pressing,  I  married  him  m  a  fort- 
night, resolving  to  keep  it  private  a  fort- 
night longer.  During  this  fortnight  Mr. 
Waitfort  came  to  make  me  a  visit:  he  told 
me  he  had  waited  on  me  sooner,  but  had 
that  respect  for  me,  he  would  not  interrupt 
me  in  the  first  day  of  my  affliction  for  mr 
dead  lord;  that,  as  somi  as  he  heard  I  *M 
at  liberty  to  make  another  choice,  he  had 
broke  off  a  match  very  advantageouj  fi* 
his  fortnne,  just  upon  the  point  of  conclu- 
sion, and  was  forty  times  more  in  love 
with  me  tbao  ever,    J  never  received  ow 
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nleasure  in  my  life  than  from  this  declara- 
tion; but  I  composed  my  face  to  a  grave 
air,  and  said  the  news  of  his  engagement 
had  touched  me  to  the  heart,  that  in  a  rash 
jealous  fit  I  had  married  a  man  I  could 
never  have  thought  on,  if  I  had  not  lost  all 
hopes  of  him.  Good-natured  Mr.  Waitfort 
had  liked  to  have  dropped  down  dead  at 
hearing  this,  but  vrent  from  me  with  such 
an  air  as  plainly  showed  me  he  had  laid  all 
the  blame  upon  himself,  and  hated  those 
friends  that  had  advised  him  to  the  fatal 
application;  he  seemed  as  much  touched 
by  my  misfortune  as  his  own,  for  he  had 
not  the  least  doubt  I  was  still  pasaonately 
in  love  with  him.  The  truth  of  the  story 
is,  my  new  husband  gave  me  reason  to  re- 
lent I  had  not  staid  tor  him;  he  had  mar- 
ried me  for  my  money,  and  I  soon  found 
he  loved  money  to  distraction;  there  was 
nothing  he  would  not  do  to  get  it;  nothing  he 
woold  not  suffer  to  preserve  it;  the  smallest 
expense  kept  him  awake  whole  nights;  and 
'when  he  paid  a  bill,  it  was  with  as  many 
nghs,  and  after  as  ihany  delays,  as  a  man 
that  endures  the  loss  of^a  limb.  I  heard 
nothing  but  reproofs  for  extravagancy  what- 
ever I  did.  I  saw  very  well  that  he  would 
have  starved  me,  but  for  loditgmy  jointures; 
and  he  suffered  agonies  between  the  grief 
of  seeing  me  have  so  good  a  stomach,  and 
the  fear  that,  if  he  had  made  me  fast,  it 
might  prejudice  mv  health.  I  did  not  doubt 
he  would  nave  broKe  my  heart,  if  I  did  not 
break  his,  which  was  allowable  by  the  law 
of  self-defence.  The  way  was  very  easy. 
I  res(dved  to  spend  as  much  money  as  I 
could;  and,  before  he  was  aware  of  the 
stroke,  appeared  before  him  in  a  two  thou- 
sand pound  diamond  necklace:  he  said 
nothing,  but  went  quietly  to  his  chamber, 
and,  as  it  is  thought,  -composed  himself  with 
a  dose  of  opium.  I  behaved  myself  so  well 
upon  the  occasion,  that  to  this  day  I  be- 
lieve he  died  of  an  apoplexy.  Mr.  Wait- 
fort  was  resolved  not  to  be  too  late  this 
time,  and  I  heard  from  him  in  two  days.  I 
am  alinost  out  of  my  weeds  at  this  present 
■writing,  and  very  doubtful  whether  I  will 
marry  him  or  na  I  do  not  think  of  a  se- 
venth for  the  ridiculous  reason  you  men- 
tion, but  out  of  pure  morality  that  I  think 
«o  much  constancy  should  be  rewarded, 
though  I  may  not  do  it  after  all  perhaps.  I 
do  not  believe  all  the  unreasonable  malice 
of  mankind  can  give  a  pretence  why  I 
•hoald  have  been  constant  to  the  memory 
of  any  of  the  deceased,  or  have  spent  much 
time  in  grieving  for  an  insolent,  insignifi- 
cant, negligent,  extravagant,  splenetic,  or 
covetous  husband:  my  first  insulted  me,  my 
aecond  was  nothing  to  me,  my  third  dis- 
gusted me,  the  fourth  would  have  ruined 
me,  the  fifth  tormented  me,  and  the  sixth 
^oidd  have  starved  roe.  If  the  other  ladies 
TOO  name  would  thus  give  in  their  hus- 
oands'  jrictures  at  length,  you  would  see 
they  have  had  as  little  reason  as  mvself  to 
Soae  their  hours  in  weeping  and  wailing. 
Vxw-IL  46 
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Non  poMideotem  multa  voeaverii 
Recte  bettum;  lectius  oocupat 
Nomen  beati,  qui  Deoruni 
Muiwribut  sapicnter  uli, 
Dumnque  callst  pauperiein  patl. 

Srr.  Od.  ix.  Ub.  4.  4S. 

Believe  aot  tboae  tint  Itndi  ponen, 
And  shining  heaps  ofuieleM  ore. 
Tlie  only  lords  of  haiipinesa: 

Bill  rather  thote  that  know 

For  what  kind  (ktea  lieatow, 
And  have  tiie  art  to  oae  tlie  store: 
That  have  Uie  ceoeroua  sicill  to  bear 
Tbe  lialed  weight  of  poverty.— OmcA. 

I  WAS  once  engaged  iii  discourse  with  a 
Rosicrucian  about  'the  great  secret'  As 
this  kind  of  men  (I  mean  those  of  them  who 
are  not  professed  cheats)  are  overrun  with 
enthusiasm  and  philosophy,  it  was  very 
amusing  to  hear  this  religious  adept  des 
canting  on  his  pretended  discovery.  He 
talked  of  the  secret  as  of  a  spirit  which 
lived  within  an  emerald,  and  converted 
every  thin^  that  was  near  it  to  the  highest 
perfection  it  is  capable  of.  '  It  gives  a  lus- 
tre,' says  he,  "  to  the  sun,  and  water  to  the 
diamond.  It  irradiates  every  metal,  and 
enriches  lead  with  all  the  properties  of 
gold.  It  heightens  smoke  into  flame,  flame 
into  light,  and  light  into  glory.'  He  farther 
added,  that  'a  single  ray  of  it  dissipates 
pain,  and  care,  and  melancholy,  from  the 
person  on  whom  it  falls.  In  short,'  says  he, 
'  its  presence  naturally  changes  every  place 
into  a  kind  of  heaven. '  After  he  had  gone 
on  for  some  time  in  this  unintelligible  cant, 
I  found  that  he  Jumbled  natural  and  moral 
ideas  together  in  the  same  discourse,  and 
that  his  great  secret  was  nothing  else  but 
content 

This  virtue  does  indeed  produce,  in  some 
measure,  all  those  effects  which  the  alchy- 
mist  usually  ascribes  to  what  he  calls  the 
pthilosopher's  stone;  and  if  it  does  not  bring 
riches.  It  does  the  same  thing,  by  banishing 
the  desire  of  them.  If  it  cannot  remove  the 
disquietudes  arising  out  of  man's  mind, 
body,  or  fortune,  it  makes  him  easy  under 
them.  It  has  indeed  a  kindly  influence  oh 
the  soul  of  man,  in  respect  of  every  being 
to  whom  he  stands  related.  It  extinguishes 
all  murmur,  repining,  and  ingratitude,  to- 
wards that  Being  who  has  allotted  him  his 
part  to  act  in  this  world.  It  destroys  all 
inordinate  ambition,  and  every  tendency  to 
corruption,  with  regard  to  the  community 
wherein  he  is  placed.  It  gives  sweetness  to 
his  conversation,  and  a  perpetual  serenity 
to  all  his  thoughts. 

Among  the  many  methods  which  might 
be  made  use  of  for  the  acquiring  of  this  vir- 
tue, I  shall  only  mention  tne  two  following. 
First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  consider 
how  much  he  has  more  than  he  wants:  and, 
secondly,  how  much  mure  unhappy  he 
micht  be  than  he  really  is. 

First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  con- 
sider how  much  he  has  more  than  he  wants. 
I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  reply 
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which  Aristlppiu  made  to  one  who  con- 
doled him  upon  the  loss  of  a  farm; '  Why,' 
said  he,  <  I  have  three  farms  still,  and  you 
have  but  one;  so  that  I  ought  rather  to  be 
afflicted  for  you  than  you  for  me.'  On  the 
contrary,  foolish  men  are  more  apt  to  con- 
sider what  they  have  lost  than  what  they 
possess;  and  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  those 
who  are  richer  than  themselves,  rather 
than  on  those  who  are  under  greater  diffi- 
culties. All  the  real  pleasures  and  con- 
veniencies  of  life  lie  in  a  narrow  compass; 
but  it  is  the  humour  of  mankind  to  be  always 
looking  forward,  and  straining  after  one 
who  has  got  the  start  of  them  in  wealth  and 
honour.  Tor  this  reason,  as  there  are  none 
can  be  properly  called  rich  who  have  not 
more  than  they  want,  there  are  few  rich 
men  in  any  of  the  politer  nations,  but  among 
the  middle  sort  of  people,  who  keep  their 
wishes  within  their  fortunes,  and  have  more 
wealth  than  they  know  how  to  enjoy.  Per»- 
sons  of  a  higher  rank  live  in  a  kind  diF  splen- 
did poverty,  and  are  perpetually  wantinp;, 
because,  instead  of  acquiescing  in  the  solid 
pleasures  of  life,  they  endeavour  to  outvie 
one  another  in  shadows  and  appearances. 
Men  of  sense  have  at  all  times  beheld,  with 
a  great  de^  of  mirth,  this  silly  game  that 
b  playing  over  their  heads,  and,  by  con- 
tracting their  desires,  enjoy  all  that  secret 
satisfaction  which  others  are  always  in 
quest  oL  The  truth  is,  this  ridiculous  chase 
after  imaginary  pleasures  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently exposea,  as  it  is  the  great  source  of 
those  evils  which  generally  undo  a  nation. 
Let  a  man's  estate  be  what  it  will,  he  is  a 
poor  man  if  he  does  not  live  within  it,  and 
naturally  sets  himself  to  sale  to  any  one  that 
can  give  him  bis  price.  When  Pittacus, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had  left 
nim  a  good  estate,  was  offered  a  great  sum 
of  money  by  the  king  of  Lydia,  he  thanked 
lum  for  his  kindness,  but  told  him  he  had 
already  more  by  half  than  he  knew  what  to 
do  with.  In  short,  content  is  equivalent  to 
wealth,  and  luxury  to  poverty;  or,  to  give 
the  thought  a  more  agreeable  turn,  '  Con- 
tent is  natural  wealth,'  says  Socrates;  to 
which  I  shall  add,  'Luxury  i$  artificial 
poverty.'  I  shall  therefore  recommend  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who  are  always 
aiming  after  superfluous  and  imaginary  en- 
joyments, and  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
contracting  their  desires,  an  excellent  say- 
ing of  Bion  the  philosopher;  namely,  that 
'no  man  has  so  much  care  as  he  who  en- 
deavcxirs  after  the  most  happiness.' 

In  the  second  place,  every  one  ought  to 
reflect  how  much  more  unhappy  he  might 
be  than  he  really  is.  The  former  considera- 
tion took  in  all  those  who  are  sufficiently 
provided  with  the  means  to  make  them- 
selves easy;  this  regards  such  as  actually 
lie  under  some  pressure  or  misfortune. 
These  may  receive  great  alleviation  from 
*uch  a  comparisun  as  the  unhappy  person 
may  make  between  himself  and  others,  or 


between  the  misfortunes  which  he  snfiers, 
and  greater  misfortunes  which  might  have 
befallen  him. 

I  like  the  story  of  the  honest  Dutchman, 
who  upon  breaking  his  leg  by  a  &U  (ram 
the  mainmast,  told  the  standers  by,  it  was 
a  great  mercy  that  it  was  not  his  neck.  To 
which,  since  I  am  got  into  auotations,  pre 
me  leave  to  add  the  sayieg  of  an  old  philoao- 
pher,  who,  after  having  invited  some  of  his 
friends  to  dine  with  him,  was  ruffled  by  his 
wife,  that  came  into  the  room  in  a  pasion, 
and  threw  down  the  table  that  stood  before 
them;  'Every  cme,'  says  he,  'has  his  ca- 
lamity, and  he  is  a  happy  man  dutt  has  no 
greater  than  this.'  We  find  an  instance  to 
tiie  same  purpose  in  the  life  of  doctor  Ham- 
mond, written  by  bishop  Fell.  As  this  good 
man  was  troubled  with  a  complication  of 
distempers,  when  he  had  the  gout  upon 
him,  he  used  to  thank  God  that  it  was  not 
the  stone;  and  when  he  had  the  stone,  that 
he  had  not  both  these  distempers  on  turn  at 
the  same  time. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  essay  without  ob- 
serving that  there  never  was  any  system 
besides  that,  of  Christiaiuty,  which  coold 
effectually  produce  in  the  mind  of  man  the 
virtue  I  have  been  hitherto  speaking  of.  In 
order  to  make  us  ccmtent  with  cor  present 
conditicm,  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
tell  us  that  our  discontent  only  hurts  our- 
selves, without  being  able  to  make  any 
alteration  in  our  circumstances;  others,  th^ 
whatever  evil  be&lls  us  is  derived  to  us  by 
a  fatal  necessity,  to  which  the  gods  them- 
selves are  subject ;  while  others  very  gravdjr 
tell  the  man  who  is  miserable,  that  it  » 
necessary  he  should  be  so  to  keep  up  the 
harmony  of  the  universe,  and  that  the 
scheme  of  Providence  would  be  troubled 
and  perverted  were  he  otherwise.  These, 
and  the  like  considerations,  rather  silence 
than  satisfy  a  man.  They  may  show  him 
that  his  discontent  is  unreasonaole,  but  are 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  reUeve  it  Tliey 
rather  give  despair  than  consolation.  In  a 
word,  a  man  might  reply  to  one  of  these 
comforters  as  Augustus  did  to  his  friend, 
who  advised  him  not  to  grieve  for  the  death 
of  a  person  whom  he  loved,  because  his 
grief  could  not  fetch  him  again;  '  It  is  for 
that  very  reason,'  said  the  emperor,  'that 
I  grieve.' 

On  the  contrary,  religion  bears  a  more 
tender  regard  to  human  nature.  It  pre- 
scribes to  every  miserable  man  the  means 
of  bettering  his  condition ;  nay,  it  shows  him 
that  the  bearing  of  his  afflictions  as  he  ou{ht 
to  do  will  naturally  end  in  the  removal  of 
them:  it  makes  him  easy  here,  because  it 
can  make  him  happy  hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  contented  mind  is  tiie 
greatest  blessing  a  man  can  enjoy  in  this 
world;  and  if  in  the  present  life  his  happi- 
ness arises  from  the  subduing  of  hip  desires, 
it  will  arise  in  the  next  from  the  gratifica- 
tioD  of  them. 
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No  room  ii  left  for  detth.  Drfitn. 

A  LEWD  young  fellow  seeing  ah  aged 
hermit  go  by  him  oarefoot,  '  Father,'  says 
he, '  you  are  in  a  very  miserable  -condition, 
if  there  is  not  another  world.'  'True,  son,' 
said  the  hermit,  '  but  what  is  thy  condition 
if  there  is?'  Man  is  a  creature  de«gned  for 
two  different  states  of  being,  or  rather  for 
two  different  lives.  His  first  life  is  short 
and  transient;  his  second  permanent  and 
lasting.  The  question  we  are  all  concern- 
ed in  is  this,  in  which  of  these  two  lives  it 
is  our  chirf  interest  to  malce  oursdves- 
happy?  Or,  in  other  words,  whether  we 
should  endeavour  to  secure  to  ourselves 
the  pleasures  and  gratifications  of  a  life 
which  is  uncertain  and  precarious,  and  at 
its  utmost  length  of  a  very  inconsiderable 
duration?  or  to  secure  to  ourselves  the 
pleasures  of  a  life  which  is  fixed  and  set- 
tled, and  will  never  end?  Every  man,  upon 
the  first  hearing  of  this  question,  knows 
verjr  well  which  side  of  it  he  ought  to  close 
witn.  But  however  ri^ht  we  are  in  theory, 
it  is  plain  that  in  practice  we  adhere  to  the 
wrong  side  of  the  question.  We  make 
provisions  for  this  lite  as  though  it  were 
ocver  to  have  an  end,  and  for  the  other  life 
4S  though  it  were  never  to  have  a  beginning. 
Should  a  spirit  of  superior  rank,  who  is  a 
stranger  to  human  nature,  accidentally 
alight  .upon  the  earth,  and  tsjce  a  survey  of 
its  inhabjtants,  what  would  his  notions  of 
us  be?  Would  not  he  think  that  we  are  a 
species  of  beings  made  for  quite  different 
ends  and  purposes  than  what  we  really 
are?  Must  not  he  imagine  that  we  are 
placed  in  this  world  to  ret  riches  and  ho- 
nours? Would  not  he  think  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  ttnl  after  wealth,  and  station,  and 
title?  Nay,  would  not  he  believe  we  were 
forbidden  poverty  by  threats  of  eternal 
punishment,  and  enjoined  to  pursue  our 
pleasures  under  pain  of  damnation?  He 
would  certiunly  imagine  that  we  were  in- 
fluenced by  a  scheme  of  duties  quite  oppo- 
«te  to  those  which  are  indeed  prescribed 
to  us.  And  truly,  according  to  such  an 
imagination,  he  must  ccmclude  that  we  are 
a  species  of  the  most  obedient  creatures  in 
the  universe;  that  we  are  constant  to  our 
duty ;  and  that  we  keep  a  steady  eye  to  the 
end  for  which  me  were  sent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  astonish- 
ment, when  ne  learned  that  we  were  be- 
ings not  designed  to  exist  in  this  world 
above  threescore  and  ten  years;  and  that 
the  greatest  piart  of  this  busy  species  fall 
short  even  of  that  age?  How  would  he  be 
lost  in  horror  and  admiration,  when  he 
should  know  that  this  set  of  creatures,  who 
lay  out  all  their  endeavours  for  this  life, 
which  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  exist- 
^  ence— when,  I  say,  he  should  know  that 
'  this  set  (rf  creatures  are  to  exist  to  all  eter- 
nity in  another  life,  for  which  they  make 


no  preparations?  Nodiing  can  be  a  greater 
disgrace  to  reason,  than  that  men,  who  are 
persuaded  of  these  two  different  states  of 
oein^,  should  be  perpetually  employed  in 
providing  for  a  life  of  threescore  and  ten 
years,  and  neglecting  to  make  provision  for 
that  which  Mter  many  myriads  of  years 
will  be  still  new,  and  still  beginning;  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  that  our  endea- 
vours for  making  ourselves  grteat,  or  rich, 
or  honourable,  or  whatever  else  we  place 
our  happiness  in,  may  after  all  prove  un- 
successfiil;  whereas,  if  we  constandy  and 
nncerely  endeavour  to  make  ourselves 
happy  in  the  other  life,  -we  are  sure  that 
our  endeavours  will  succeed,  and  that  we 
shall  not  be  disappointed  of  our  hope. 

The  following  question  is  started  by  one . 
of  the  schoolmen. — Supposing  the  whole 
body  of  the  earth  were  a  greatball  or  mass 
of  the  fijiest  sand,  and  that  a  angle  ^in  or 
particle  of  this  sand  should  be  annihilated 
every  thousand  years?  Supposing  then  that 
you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be  nappy  all 
the  while  this  prodigious  mass  of  sand  was 
consuming  by  this  slow  method  until  there 
was  not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  you 
were  to  be  miserable  for  ever  after?  Or, 
supposing  that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever 
after,  on  condition  you  would  be  miserable 
until  the  whole  mass  of  sand  were  thus  an- 
nihilated at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a  thou- 
sand years: — which  of  these  two  cases 
would  you  make  your  chdce? 

It  must  be  confessed  in  this  case,  so  many 
thousands  of  years  are  to  the  ima^nation 
as  a  kind  of  etmiity,  though  in  reahty  they 
do  not  bear  so  great  a  proportion  to  that 
duration  which  is  to  follow  them  as  a  unit 
does  to  the  greatest  number  which  you  can 
put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one  of  those 
sands  to  the  supposed  heap.  Reastm  there- 
fore tells  us,  witnout  any  manner  of  hesi- 
tation, which  would  be  the  better  part  in 
this  choice.  However,  as  I  have  before 
intimated,  our  reason  might  in  such  case 
be  so  overset  by  the  ima^nation,  as  to 
dispose  some  persons  to  sink  under  the 
consideration  of  the  great  length  of  the  first 
part  of  this  duration,  and  of  the  great  dis- 
tance of  that  second  duration,  wluch  is  to 
succeed  it  The  mind,  I  say,  might  give 
itself  up  to  that  happiness  which  is  at  hand, 
considering  that  it  is  so  very  near,  and  that 
it  would  last  so  very  long.  But  when  the 
choice  we  actually  nave  oefore  us  is  this, 
whether  we  will  choose  to  be  happy  for  the 
space  of  only  threescore  and  ten,  nay,  per- 
haps of  only  twenty  or  ten  years,  I  might 
say  of  only  a  day  or  an  hour,  and  mise- 
raole  to  all  eternity:  or,  <mi  the  contrary, 
miserable  for  this  short  term  of  years,  and 
happy  for  a  whole  eternity:  what  words 
are  sufficient  to  express  that  folly  and 
want  of  consideration,  which  in  such  a  case 
makes  a  wrong  choice? 

I  here  put  the  case  even  at  the  worst,  by 
supposing;,  what  seldom  happens,  that  a 
course  of  virtue  makes  us  miserable  in  this 
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life:  but  if  we  suppose,  as  it  generally  hap* 
pens,  that  virtue  would  make  us  more 
happy  even  in  this  life  than  a  contrary 
course  of  vice;  how  can  we  sufficiently  ad- 
mire the  stupidity  or  madness  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  capable  of  making  so  absurd 
a  choice? 

Every  wise  man  therefore  will  consider 
this  life  only  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  other,  and  cheerfully  sacrifice 
the  pleasures  of  a  £ew  years  to  those  of  an 
eternity. 


Na  576.]     Wednesday,  ^ugtut  4,  1714. 

Nttor  in  *d*emiiii ;  sec  mc,  qui  oeterm,  vineit 
Inpetiu ;  et  rapidA  coUUariui  evehor  orbt. 

Ovid.  Me(.  Lib.  ii.  73. 

I  atcer  afiinit  their  motions,  nor  am  I 

Borne  bade  bjr  all  tbe  current  of  the  tkJ.—.td<B$t». 

I  REMEMBER  a  yowig  man  of  very  lively 
parts,  and  of  a  sprightly  turn  in  conversa- 
tion, who  had  only  one  fault,  which  was  an 
inordinate  desire  of  appearing  fashionable. 
This  ran  him  into  many  amours,  and  con- 
sequently into  many  distempers.  He  never 
went  tooed  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, because  he  would  not  be  a  queer  fel- 
low; and  was  every  now  and  then  knocked 
down  by  a  constable,  to  signalize  his  viva- 
city. He  was  initiated  into  half  a  dozen 
clubs  before  he  was  one-and-twenty;-  and 
so  improved  in  them  his  natural  gayety  of 
temper,  that  you  might  frequently  trace 
him  to  his  lodging  by  a  range  of  oroken 
windows,  and  other  the  like  monuments  of 
wit  and  gallantry.  To  be  short,  after  hav- 
ing fully  established  his  reputation  of  being 
a  very  agreeable  rake,  he  died  of  old  age  at 
five-and-twenty. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  which  betrays  a 
man  into  so  many  errors  and  inconveniences 
as  the  desire  of  not  appearing  singular;  for 
which  reason  it  is  very  necessary  to  form  a 
right  idea  <rf  singularity,  that  we  may  know 
when  it  is  laudable,  and  when  it  is  vicious. 
In  the  first  place,  every  man  of  sense  will 

Xe  with  me  that  singularity  is  laudable 
n,  in  contradiction  to  a  multitude,  it 
adheres  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  mo- 
rality, and  honour.  In  these  cases  w6  ought 
to  consider  that  it  is  not  custom,  but  duty, 
whicli  is  the  rule  of  action;  and  that  we 
should  be  only  so  far  sociable,  as  we  are 
reasonable  creatures.  Truth  is  never  the 
less  so  for  not  being  attended  to:  and  it  is 
the  nature  of  actions,  not  the  number  of 
actors,  by  which  we  ought  to  regulate  our 
behaviour.  Singularity  in  concerns  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  heroic  bravery, 
in  which  a  man  leaves  the  species  only  as 
he  soars  above  it  What  greater  instance 
can  there  be  of  a  weak  and  pusillanimous 
temper,  than  for  a  man  to  pass  his  whole 
life  m  opposition  to  his  own  sentiments?  or 
not  to  dare  to  be  what  he  thinks  he  ought 
to  be? 
Singularity,  therefore,  is   only   vicious 


when  it  makes  men  act  contrary  to  roncn, 
or  when  it  puts  them  upon  distinguishine 
themselves  hy  trifles.  As  for  the  first  at 
these,  who  are  singular  in  any  thing  that 
is  irreligious,  immoral,  or  dishonourable,  I 
believe  every  one  will  easily  give  them  up. 
I  shall  therefore  speak  of  those  only  who 
are  remarkable  for  their  angularity  m 
things  of  no  importance;  as  in  dress,  be- 
haviour, conversation,  and  all  the  little 
iptercourses  of  life.  In  these  cases  there 
is  a  certain  deference  due  to  custom;  and, 
notwithstanding  there  may  be  a  colour  of 
reason  to  deviate  from  the  multitude  in 
some  particulars,  a  man  ought  to  sacrifice 
his  private  inclinations  and  opinions  to  the 
practice  of  the  public  It  must  be  coofeas- 
ed  that  good  sense  often  makes  a  humoar- 
ist;  but  then  it  unqualifies  him  for  being  of 
any  moment  in  the  world,  and  renders  him 
ridiculous  to  perstms  of  a  much  inferior  mt- 
derstanding. 

I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  in  the  nortii 
of  England  who  was  n  remarkable  instance 
of  this  foolish  singularity.  He  had  laid  h 
down  as  a  rule  within  himself,  to  act  in  the 
most  indifferent  parts  of  life  according  to  tbe 
most  abstracted  notions  of  reason  and  good 
sense,  without  any  regard  to  fashion  or  ex- 
ample. Thi$  humour  broke  out  at  first  in 
many  little  oddnesses:  he  had  never  ai^ 
stateid  hours  for  his  dinner,  sop{>er,  or 
sleep;  because,  said  he,  we  ought  to  attend 
the  calls  of  nature,  and  not  set  our  appetites 
to  our  meals,  but  bring  our  meals  to  oar 
appetites.  In  his  conversatioirwith  country 
gentlemen,  he  would  not  make  use  of  a 
phrase  that  was  not  strictly  true;  he  never 
told  any  of  them  that  he  was  his  humble 
servant,  but  that  he  was  his  well-wisher, 
and  would  rather  be  thought  a  mal-content. 
than  drink  the  king's  health  when  he  was 
not  dry.  He  would  thrust  his  head  out  of 
his  chamber  window  every  morning,  and 
after  having  gaped  for  fresh  air  about  half 
an  hour,  repeat  fifty  verses  as  loud  as  he 
could  bawl  them,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
lungs;  to  which  end  he  generally  took 
them  out  of  Homei^-the  Greek  t'oagne, 
especially  in  that  author,  being  more  deep 
and  sonorous,  and  more  conduci\-e  to  ex- 
pectoration than  any  other.  He  had  many 
other  particularities,  for  which  he  gave 
sound  and  philosophical  reasons.  As  this 
humour  still  grew  upon  him,  he  chose  to 
wear  a  turban  instead  of  a  periwig;  con- 
cluding, very  justly,  that  a  bandage  of 
clean  linen  about  his  head  was  much  mose 
wholesome,  as  well  as  cleanly,  than  the 
caul  of  a  wig,  which  is  soiled  with  frequent 
perspirations.  He  afterwards  judicionsly 
observed  that  the  many  ligatures  in  oar 
English  dress  must  naturally  check  the 
circulation  of  the  blood;  for  which  reason 
he  made  his  breeches  and  his  doublet  of 
one  continued  piece  of  cloth,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  hussars.  In  short,  by  following 
the  pure  dictates  of  reason,  he  at  length 
departed  so  much  from  the  rest  of  bit 
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conntrymen,  and  indeed  from  his  whole 
species,  that  his  friends  would  have  clap- 
pied  him  into  Bedlam,  and  have  begged  his 
estate;  but  the  judge,  being  informed  he 
did  no  harm,  contented  himself  with  issuing 
out  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  him,  and 
putting  his  estate  into  the  hands  of  proper 
guardians. 

The  fete  of  this  philosopher  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  remark  in  Monsieur  Fontenelle's 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  'The  ambitious 
and  the  Covetous,'  says  he,  '  are  madmen 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  much  as  those 
who  are  shut  up  m  dark  rooms;  but  they 
have  the  good  luck  to  have  numbers  on 
their  side;  whereas  the  phrensy  of  one 
who  is  given  up  for  a  lunatic  is  a  phrensy 
hon  d'auvrei'  that  is,  in  other  words, 
something  which  is  singular  in  its  kind, 
and  dees  not  full  in  with  the  madness  of  a 
multitude. 

The  subject  of  this  essay  was  occasioned 
D7  a  letter  which  I  received  not  long  since, 
and  which,  for  want  of  room  at  present,  I 
shall  insert  in  my  next  paper. 
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No.  S77.1    Friday,  Augwt  6,  iri4. 

Hoc  toleraUla,  •!  non 

Et  forera  incipiu-^^—  Jw>.  Sal.  vl.  613. 

Thii  mi(ht  be  lioni*  with,  if  yon  did  not  rave. 

The  letter  menti<med  in  my  last  paper  is 
as  follows. 

'Sir,— You  have  so  lately  decried  that 
custom,  too  mych  in  use  amongst  most  peo- 
ple, of  making  themselves  the  subjects  of 
their  writings  and  conversation,  that  I  had 
some  difficulty  to  persuade  myself  to  give 
you  this  trouble  until  I  had  considered  that 
though  I  should  speak  in  the  first  person, 
yet  I  could  not  be  justly  charged  with  vanity, 
rince  I  shall  not  add  my  name:  as  also,  be- 
cause what  I  shall  write  will  not,  to  say  the 
best,  redound  to  my  praise,  but  is  only 
designed  to  remove  a  prejudice  conceived 
against  me,  as  I  hopie,  with  very  little 
foundation.    Mv  short  history  is  this. 

•I  have  liveQ  for  some  years  last  past 
altogether  in  London,  until  about  a  month 
ago  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  for  whom  I 
have  done  some  small  services  in  town,  in- 
vited me  to  pass  part  of  the  summer  with 
him  at  his  house  in  the  country.  I  accepted 
his  invitation,  and  found  a  very  hearty  wel- 
come. My  friend,  an  honest  plain  man,  not 
being  qualified  to  pass  away  nis  time  with- 
out the  reliefs  of  business,  has  grafted  tlie 
former  upon  the  gentleman,  and  brought 
himself  to  submit  even  to  the  servile  parts 
c^  that  employment,  such  as  inspecting  his 
plough  and  the  like.  This  necessarily  takes 
up  some  of  hi«  hours  every  day;  and,  as  I 
have  no  relish  for  such  diversion,  I  used  at 
these  times  to  retire  either  to  my  chamber, 
or  a  shady  walk  near  the  house,  and  enter- 
tain myself  with  some  agreeable  author. 
Now,  you  must  know,  Mr,  Spectator,  that 


when  I  read,  especially  if  it  be  poetry,  it  is 
very  usual  with  me,  when  I  meet  with  any 
passage  or  expression  which  strikes  me 
much,  to  pronounce  it  aloud,  with  that  tone 
of  the  voice  which  I  think  agreeable  to  the 
sentiments  there  expressed;  and  to  this  I 
generally  add  some  motion  or  action  of  the 
body.  It  was  not  long  ttefbre  I  was  observed 
by  some  of  the  family  in  one  of  these  heroic 
fits,  who  thereupon  received  impressions 
very  much  to  my  disadvantage.  Ttiis  how- 
ever I  did  not  soon  disco\'er,  nor  should 
have  done  probably,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
following  acddent  1  had  one  day  shut 
myself  up  in  m^  chamber,  and  was  very . 
deeply  engaged  in  the  second  book  of  Mil-  ' 
ton's  Paradise  Lost.  I  walked  to  and  fro 
with  the  book  in  my  hand;  and,  to  speak 
the  truth,  I  fear  I  made  no  little  noise;  when 
presently  coming  to  the  following  lines: 

■■ On  a  midden  open  fly. 

With  impetuoinnicoil  and  Jarrlnttonnd,  , 

Th'  Infbriial  ddors,  and  on  their  mngna  grata 
Banb  thunder,"  lui. 

I  in  great  transport  threw  open  the  door  of 
my  chamber,  and  found  the  greatest  part 
of  the  family  standing  on  the  outside  in  a 
very  great  constematioo.  I  was  in  no  less 
confusion,  and  begged  pardon  for  having 
disturbed  them;  addresmng  myself  par- 
ticularly to  comfort  one  of  the  children  who 
received  an  unlucky  fell  in  this  action, 
while  he  was  too  intently  surveying  my 
meditations  through  the  key-hole.  To  be 
short,  after  this  adventure,  I  easily  observed 
that  great  part  of  the  family,  especially  the 
women  ana  children,  looked  upon  me  with 
some  apprehetidons  of  fear;  and  my  friend 
himself,  though  he  still  continues  his  civili- 
ties to  me,  did  not  seem  altogether  easy:  I 
took  notice  that  the  butler  was  never  uter 
this  accident  ordered  to  leave  the  bottle 
up<Hi  the  table  after  dinner.  Add  to  this, 
that  I  frequently  overheard  the  servants 
mention  me  by  the  name  of  "  the  crazed 
gentleman,  the  gentleman  a  little  touched, 
the  mad  Londoner,"  and  the  like.  This 
ro'ade  me  think  it  high  time  for  me  to  shift 
my  quarters,  which  I  resolved  to  do  the 
first  handsome  opportunity;  and  was  con- 
firmed in  this  resolution  by  a  yoong  lady  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  frequently  visited 
us,  and  who  one  day,  after  having  heard 
all  the  fine  tilings  I  was  able  to  say,  was 
pleased  with  a  soomful  smile  to  bid  me 
"go  to  sleep." 

•  The  first  minute  I  got  to  my  lodgings  in 
town  I  set  pen  to  paper  to  desire  your  opi- 
nion, whetner  upon  the  evidoice  before 
you,  I  am  mad  or  not  I  can  bring  certifi- 
cates that  I  behave  myself^  soberiy  before 
company,  and  I  hope  thete  is  at  least  some 
merit  in  'withdrawing  to  be  mad.  Look  you, 
sir,  I  am  contented  to  be  esteemed  a  little 
touched,  as  they  phrase  it,  bat  fdionld  be 
sorry  to  be  madder  than  my  neighbours; 
Aerefore,  pray  let  me  be  as  much  in  my 
senses  as  you  can  aflbrd.  I  know  I  could 
bring  ycMwelf  as  an  Instance  of  >  nun  wfao' 
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has  ccnfesaed  taUdng  to  himMlf;  but  ycurs 
is  a  particular  case,  and  cannot  jusUfy  me, 
'who  have  not  kept  silence  any  part  of  my 
life.  What  if  I  should  own  rarself  in  love? 
You  know  lovers  arc  always  'allowed  the 
comfort  of  soliloquy. — But  I  -will  say  no 
more  upon  this  subject,  because  I  have  long 
since  observed  the  ready  way  to  be  thought 
mad  is  to  contend  that  you  are  not  so:  as 
we  generally  conclude  that  man  drunk  who 
takes  pains  to  be  thought  sober.  I  Mrill 
therefore  leave  myself  to  your  determina- 
tion ;  but  am  the  more  desirous  to  be  thought 
in  my  senses,  that  it  may  be  no  ^scredit  to 
YOU  when  I  assure  you  that  I  have  always 
been  very  much  your  admirer. 

'P.  S.  If  I  must  be  mad,  I  deare  the 
young  lady  may  believe  it  is  for  her.' 

•  The  humble  Petition  of  John-a-^fbk^  and 
John-a-Style», 

'  Showeth, — That  your  petitioners  have 
causes  depen(fing  In  Westminster-hall  above 
five  hundred  years,  and  that  we  despur  of 
ever  sednf;  them  brought  to  an  issoe:  that 
your  petitioners  have  not  been  involved  in 
these  law-suits  out  of  any  litigious  temper 
of  their  own,  but  by  the  mstigation  of  con- 
tentious persons;  that  the  young  lawyers  in 
our  inns  tS  court  are  continually  setting  us 
together  by  the  ears,  and  think  they  do  us 
no  hurt,  because  they  plead  for  us  without 
a  fee;  that  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
robe  have  no  other  clients  in  the  world  be- 
sides us  two;  that  when  they  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  they  make  us  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants, though  they  were  never  retidned 
by  any  of  ns:  that  they  traduce,  condemn, 
or  acquit  us,  without  any  manner  of  regard 
to  our  reputations  and  good  names  in  the 
world.  Your  petitioners  therefore,  being 
thereunto  encouraged  by  the  favourable 
receptioo  which  you  lately  gave  to  our 
kinsman  Blank,  do  humbly  pray,  that  you 
will  pwt  an  end  to  the  controversies  which 
have  been  so  long  depending  between  us 
your  sud  petitioners,  and  that  our  enmity 
may  not  endure  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  it  being  our  resoluticn  to  live  hereafter 
as  it  becometh  men  of  peaceable  dispoa- 
tions. 

'  And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 
shall  ever  pray,  &C.' 
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."Bqivs  ferii  bamuis  in  ooipon  truuit, 

Jliqiie  Orw  WMter. 

Oe«Het.Ub.XV.lC7. 

Tb'  OBbafiel  mirit  fli«a 

And  lodgw  wbete  it  ligliu  in  man  or  beut. 

Tbe&X  has  been  very  great  reason,  on 
several  accounts,  for  the  learned  worldto 
eadeav<our  at  settling  what  it  was  that  might 
be  jaid  to  compose  personal  identity. 

Via,  Losks,  after  having  premised  that 


the  word  person  ]>roperty  rignifies  a  tlunk- 
ine  intelligent  being  that  has  reason  and 
reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  itself 
concludes,  ttwt  it  is  consciousness  ahne, 
and  not  an  identity  of  aibstance,  which 
Inakes  this  personu  identity  of  sameneas. 
*  Had  I  the  same  consciousness,'  savs  that 
author,  '  that  I  saw  the  ark  and  Koah** 
flood,  as  that  I  saw  an  overflowing  of  the 
Thames  last  winter,  or  as  that  I  now  write; 
I  could  no  mote  doubt  that  I  who  write  thia 
now,  that  saw  the  Thames  overflow  last 
winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood  at  the 
general  deluge,  waa  the  same  sel^  place 
that  self  in  what  substance  you  please,  than 
that  I  who  write  this  am  the  same  myself 
now  while  I  write,  whether  I  conast  of  aD 
the  same  substance,  material  or  immaterial, 
or  no,  that  I  was  yesterday;  far  as  to  thia 
point  cf  being  the  same  self,  it  matters  not 
whether  this  present  self  be  made  up  of  the 
same  or  other  substancea,' 

I  was  mightily  pleased  with  a  stoty  in 
some  measure  applicable  to  this  jnece  of 
philosophy,  which  I  read  the  other  day  in 
the  Persian  Tales,  as  they  are  lately  very 
well  translated  by  Mr.  Philips;  and  with  an 
abridgement  whereof  I  shall  here  present 
my  readers. 

I  shall  only  premise  that  these  stories  are 
writ  after  tne  eastern  manner,  but  aonte- 
what  more  correct. 

'  Fadlallah,  a  prince  of  great  virtues,  suc- 
ceeded his  &ther  Bin  Ortoc  in  the  kin|^o(n 
of  MouseL  He  reigned  over  his  faithM 
subjects  for  some  time,  and  lived  in  great 
happiness  with  his  beauteous  consort  qveen 
Zemroude,  when  there  appeared  at  bis 
court  a  young  dervis  of  so  hvely  and  enter- 
taining a  turn  of  wit,  as  won  upon  the  affec- 
tions en  every  one  he  conversed  with.  His 
reputation  grew  so  fast  every  day,  that  it 
at  last  raised  a  curiosity  in  the  pnnce  him- 
self to  see  and  talk  with  him.  He  did  so; 
and,  far  from  finding  that  common  fame 
had  flattered  him,  he  was  soon  convinced 
that  every  thing  he  had  heard  of  him  fell 
short  of  the  truth. 

'  Fadlallah  immediately  lost  all  manner 
of  relish  for  the  conversation  <^  other  men; 
and,  as  he  was  every  day  more  and  more 
satisfied  of  the  abilities  of  this  stranger, 
offered  him  the  first  posts  in  his  kingdom. 
The  young  dervis,  after  having  thanked 
him  with  a  very  singular  modesty,  desired 
to  be  excused,  as  having  made  a  vow  never 
to  accept  of  any  emi^oyment,  and  prefer- 
ring a  free  and  independent  state  ot  life  to 
all  other  conditions. 

'The  king  was  infinitely  charmed  with 
so  great  an  example  of  moderatko;  and 
though  he  could  not  get  lum  to  engage  in  a 
life  of  business,  made  lum  however  his 
chief  companion  and  first  feveorite. 

'  As  they  were  one  day  hontii^  together, 
and  happened  to  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  company,  the  dervis  entertained 
Fadlallah  with  an  account  of  his  traveb  and 
adventures.    After  having  related  to  biai 
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several  cnriorities  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
Indies,  "It  vras  in  this  place,"  says  he, 
"  that  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
an  old  brachman,  who  was  ainlled  in  the 
most  hidden  powers  of  nature:  he  died 
within  my  arms,  and  with  his  parting 
breath  communicated  to  me  one  of  the  most 
valuable  secrets,  on  condition  I  should  never 
reveal  it  to  any  man."  The  king  imme- 
tUatcly,  reflecting  on  his  young  favourite's 
having  refused  the  late  offers  of  greatness 
he  had  made  him,  told  him  he  presumed  it 
■was  the  power  of  making  gold.  "No,  tir," 
says  the  dervis,  "it  is  somewhat  more 
wonderful  than  that}  it  is  the  power  of  re- 
animating a  dead  body,  by  flinging  my  own 
soul  into  It " 

'  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  a  doe  came 
bounding  by  them,  ana  the  king  who  had 
his  bow  ready,  shot  her  through  the  heart; 
t4dliiig  the  dervis,  that  a  fair  opportimity 
now  tSTered  for  him  to  show  his  art  The 
VODng  man  immediatelv  left  his  own  body 
oreathless  on  the  ground,  while  at  the  same 
instast  that  of  the  doe  was  reanimated.  She 
came  to  the  king,  fawned  upon  him,  and, 
after  having  played  several  wanton  tricks, 
fell  again  upon  the  grass;  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  body  of  the  dervis  recovered  its 
fife.  The  king  was  infinitely  pleased  at  so 
uncommon  an  operation,  and  conjured  his 
friend  by  every  thing  that  was  sacred  to 
communicate  it  to  him.  The  dervis  at  first 
made  some  scruple  of  violating  his  promise 
^  to  the  dying  brachman;  but  told  him  at  last 
'  that  he  found  he  could  conceal  nothing  from 
so  excellent  a  prince;  after  having  obliged 
him  therefore  by  an  oath  to  secrecy,  he 
taught  him  to  repeat  two  cabalistic  words, 
in  pronouncing  <n  which  the  whole  secret 
consisted.  The  king,  impatient  to  try  the 
experiment,  immediately  rejwated  them  as 
he  had  been  taught,  and  in  an  instant  found 
bimself  in  the  body  of  the  doe.  He  had  but 
a  little  time  to  contemplate  himself  in  tlus 
new  bein^;  for  the  treacherous  dervis, 
shooting  his  own  soul  into  the  royal  corpse, 
and  bending  the  princes  own  bow  agamst 
him,  had  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot,  had 
not  the  Ung,  who  perceived  his  intent,  fled 
swiftlv  to  tiie  wooas. 

'The  dervis,  now  trramphine-  in  his 
villany,  returned  to  Mousel,  and  filled  the 
throne  and  bed  of  the  unhappy  Fadlallah. 

'  The  first  thing  he  took  care  of,  in  order 
to  secure  himself  in  the  possession  of  his 
new  acquired  kingdom,  was  to  issue  oat 
a  proclamation,  ordering  lus  subjects  to 
destroy  all  the  deer  in  the  realm.  The 
king  had  perished  among  the  rest  had  he 
not  avdded  his  pursuers  b^  reanimating 
the  body  cS  a  nightingale  which  he  saw  lie 
dead  at  the  fom  of  a  tree.  In  this  new 
shape  he  winged  his  way  in  safety  to  the 
palace;  where,  perching  on  a  tree  which 
stood  near  the  queen's  apartment,  he  filled 
the  whole  place  with  so  many  melodious 
and  melancholy  notes  as  drew  her  to  the 
■window.    He  had  the  meitification  to  aee 


that,  instead  of  bdnp;  i^tied,  he  onlymovefe 
the  mirth  of  his  princess,  and  of  a  young 
female  slave  who  was  witl^  her.  He  con- 
tinued however  to  serenade  her  every 
morning,  until  at  last  the  queen,  charmed 
with  his  harmonv,  sent'  for  the  bird- 
catchers,  and  ordered  them  to  employ 
their  utmost  skill  toput  that  little  creature 
in  her  possession.  The  king,  pleased  with 
an  opportunity  of  being  once  more  near 
his  beloved  consort,  easily  suffered  him- 
self to  be  taken:  and  when  he  was  pre- 
sented to  her,  though  he  showed  a  fearful- 
ness  to  be  touched  by  any  of  the  other 
ladies,  flew  of  his  own  accord,  and  hid 
himself  in  the  queen's  bosom.  Zemroude 
was  highly  pleased  at  the  unexpected 
fondness  of^  her  new  favourite,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  kept  in  an  open  cage  in  her  own 
apartment  He  had  there  an  opportunity 
of  making  his  court  to  her  every  morning, 
by  a  thousand  litde  actions  which  his  shape 
allowed  him.  The  queen  passed  away 
whole  hours  every  day,  in  hearing  and 
playing  with  him.  Fadlallah  could  even 
have  thought  himself  happy  in  this  state 
of  life,  had  he  not'  frequently  endured  the 
inexpreiable  torment  of  seeing  the  dervis 
enter  the  apartment  and  caress  his  queen 
even  in  his  presence. 

•The  usurper,  amidst  his  toying  with 
his  princess,  'would  often  endeavour  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  her  nightingale;  and 
while  the  enraged  Fadlallah  pecked  at  him 
with  his  bill,  beat  his  wings,  and  showed 
all  the  marks  of  an  impotent  rage,  it  only 
afforded  his  rival  and  the  queen  new  mat- 
ter for  their  divernon. 

'  Zemroude  was  like'wise  fond  of  a  little 
lap-dog  which  she  kept  in  her  apartment, 
and  which  one  night  happened  to  die. 

'The  Ung  immediately  found  himself 
inclined  to  auit  the  shape  of  the  nightin- 
gale, and  enliven  his  new  body.  He  did 
so,  and  the  next  morning  Zemroude  saw 
her  favourite  bird  lie  dead  in  the  cage.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  her  grief  on  this 
occasion:  and  when  she  called  to  mind  all 
its  littie  actions,  which  even  apprared  to 
have  somewhat  in  them  like  reason,  she 
was  inctaiscdable  for  her  loss. 

'  Her  women  immediately  sent  for  the 
dervis  to  come  and  comfort  her,  who  after 
ha'ving  in  vain  represented  to  her  the 
weakness  of  being  grieved  at  such  an  acci- 
dent, touched  at  last  by  her  repeated  com- 
phunts,  "Well,  madam,"  says  he,  "  I  'will 
exert  the  utmost  of  my  art  to  please  yon. 
Your  nightingale  shall  again  revive  every 
morning,  and  serenade  you  as  before.'* 
The  queen  beheld  him  with  a  look  which 
easQy  showed  she  did  not  believe  him; 
when,  laying  himself  down  oa  a  sofa,  he 
shot  his  soul  into  the  nightiagale,  and 
Zemroude  'was  amased  to  see  her  Urd 
revivok 

'The  king,  who  'was  a  spectator  «f  alt 
that  passed,  lying  under  the  shape  cf  a  lap- 
dog  m  cue  comer  of  the  room,  immcm- 
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atnly  recovered  his  own  body,  and  running 
to  the  ca^e  with  the  utmost  indignation, 
twisted  oif  the  neck  of  the  false  nightingale. 

•  Zemroude  was  more  than  ever  amazed 
and  concerned  at  this  second  accident,  until 
the  king,  entreating  her  to  hear  him,  re- 
lated to  her  his  whole  adventure. 

•The  body  of  the  dervis,  which  was 
found  dead  in  the  wood,  and  his  edict  for 
killing  all  the  deer,  left  her  no  room  to 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  it:  but  the  story  adds, 
that  out  of  an  extreme  delicacy,  peculiar 
to  the  oriental  ladies,  she  was  so  highly 
afflicted  at  the  innocent  adultery  in  which 
she  had  for  some  time  lived  with  the  dervis, 
that  no  arguments,  even  from  Fadlallab 
himself,  could  compose  her  mind.  She 
shortly  after  died  with  grief,  begging  his 
pardon  with  her  last  breath  for  what  the 
most  rigid  justice  could  not  have  inter- 
preted as  a  crime. 

'The  king  was  so  afflicted  with  her 
death,  that  he  left  Ms  kingdom  to  one  of 
his  nearest  relations,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  solitude  and  retirement.' 


Va  579.]    Wedneidatf,  Augiut  U,  1714. 

Odoni  eannm  vU.— riry.  JBk.  I».  132. 
B*(Uioaa  houndi. 

In  the  reign  of  kin^  Charles  the  First, 
the  company  of  stationers,  into  whose 
hands  the  printing  of  the  bible  is  commit- 
ted by  patent,  made  a  veiy  remarkable 
erratum  or  blunder  in  one  of  the  editions: 
for  instead  of  '  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery,'  they  printed  off  several  thou- 
sands of  copies  with  'Thou  Shalt  commit 
adultery.'  Archbishop  Laud,  to  punish 
this  their  negligence,  laid  a  considerable 
fine  upon  that  company  in  the  star-cham- 
ber. 

By  the  practice  of  the  worid,  which  pre- 
vails in  this  degenerate  age,  I  am  afraid 
that  very  many  young  profligates  of  both 
•exes  are  possessed  of  this  spurious  edition 
of  the  bible,  and  observe  the.  command- 
ment according  to  that  faulty  reading. 

Adulterers,  in  the  first  i^s  m  the 
church,  were  excommunicated  for  ever, 
and  nnqaalified  all  their  lives  for  bearing 
a  part  in  Christian  assemblies,  notwith- 
standing they  might  seek  it  with  tears,  and 
all  the  appearances  of  the  most  vnfeigned 
repentance. 

I  mig^t  here  mention  some  aadent  laws 
among  the  heathens,  which  punished  this 
crime  with  death:  and  others  of  the  same 
kind,  which  are  now  in  force  among  seve- 
ral governments  that  have  embraced  the 
reformed  religion.  But,  because  a  subject 
of  this  nature  may  be  too  serious  for  my 
ordinary  readers,  who  are  very  apt  to 
throw  by  my  papers  when  they  are  not 
enlivenea  wiu  something  that  is  diverting 
or  uncommon,  I  shall  nere  publish  the 
oootoitsaf  a  Utde  manuscript  ktdjr&Uen 


into  my  hands,  and  which  pieteodt  to 
great  antiquity;  though  by  reason  of  some 
modem  phrases,  and  other  particulan  in 
it,  I  can  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  gamine, 
but  rather  the  production  of  a  modeti 
sophist. 

It  is  well  known  by  the  learned,  thu 
there  was  a  temple  upon  Mount  Sim 
dedicated  to  Vulcan,  which  was  guarded 
by  dogs  of  so  exquisite  a  smell,  say  the  h»- 
torians,  that  they  could  discern  whether 
the  persons  who  came  thither  were  chaite 
ot'  otherwise.  They  used  to  meet  and 
fawn  upon  such  who  were  chaste,  care» 
ing  them  as  the  friends  of  their  master 
Vulcan;  but  fleW  at  those  who  were  pol- 
luted, and  nevo- ceased  barUng  at  them  till 
they  had  driven  them  from  the  temple. 

My  manuscript  gives  the  fbUowing  ac- 
count of  these  dogs,  and  was  pnmblf 
designed  as  a  comment  upon  this  story. 

'  These  dogs  were  given  to  Vulcan  by 
his  sister  Diana,  the  goddess  of  hontiK 
and  of  chastity,  having  bred  them  out  i 
some  of  her  hounds,  in  which  she  had  ob- 
served this  natural  instinct  and  la^city. 
It  was  thought  she  did  it  in  spite  of  Venn, 
who,  upon  her  return  home,  always  {mnd 
her  husband  in  a  good   or  bad  hnflmv, 
according  to  the  reception  which  she  met 
with  from  his  dogs.     They  lived  in  the 
temple  several  years,  but  were  such  oiap- 
pish  curs,  that  they  frighted  away  nKst  of 
the  .votaries.    The  women  of  Sdlymide 
a  solemn  deputation  to  the  priest,  by  whick 
they  acquainted  him,  that  they  would  not 
come  up  to  the  temple  with  their  ansnd 
offerings  unless  he  mu2zled  his  mastift; 
and  at  last  compromised  the  matter  vitk 
him,  that  the  wering  should  always  be 
brought  by  a  chorus  of  young  girls,  who 
were  none  of  them  above  seven  yetnoli 
It  was  wooderful,  says  the  autlwr,  tow 
how  different  the  treatment  was  which  the 
dogs  gave  to  these  littie  misses,  from  that 
which  they  had  shown  to  their  motha* 
It  is  said  that  the  prince  of  Syracnse,  hav- 
ing married  a  young  lady,  and  being  nsts- 
rally  of  a  jealous  temper,  made  such  u 
interest  with  the  priests  of  this  tenpitt 
that  he  procured  a  whelp  from  them  a 
tlus  &mous  breed.    The  young  poW/** 
very  troublesome  to  the  fcir  lady  at  Bh*i 
insomuch  that  she  solicited  her  husband  <s 
send  him  away;  but  the  good  man  citt  her 
short  with  the  old  Sicilian  proverb,  "L<w« 
me,  love  my  dog;"  firom  which  time  she 
lived  very  peaceably  with  both  of  them. 
The  ladies  of  Syracuse  were  very  m** 
annoyed  with  h»m,  and  several  «  "T 
good  refHitation  r^iised  to  come  toconrt 
until  he  was  discarded.    There  were  ■• 
deed  some  of  them  that  defied  his  t»P^ 
but  it   was  observed,  though  he  did  "Ot 
actually  bite  them,  he  would  growl  it  thea 
most  confoundedly.    To  retuni  to  the  dop 
of  the  temple:  after  they  had  lived  bat* 
great  repute  for  several  yean^  i""  ?£ 
penedtttatucoe  of  thepcieiti^  vvv 
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been  making  a  charitable  visit  tn  a  widow 
who  Uved  on  the  promontory  of  Lilybenm, 
r«tttmed  home  pretty  late  in  the  evening, 
the  dogs  flew  at  him  with  so  much  fury, 
that  they  would  have  worried  him  if  his 
brethren  had  not  come  in  to  his  asnstance: 
upon  which,  says  my  author,  the  dogs 
were  all  of  them  hanged,  as  having  lost 
their  origin^  instinct' 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without 
wishing  that  we  had  some  of  this  breed  of 
dogs  in  Great  Britain,  which  would  cer- 
tainly do  justice,  I  should  say  honour,  to 
the  ladies  of  our  coimtry,  and  show  the 
world  the  difference  between  pt^an  women 
and  those  who  are  instructed  in  sounder 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion. 


Na  580.]    Friday,  Augutt  13,  1714. 


-Si  verlx)  ndaeia  detor. 


Hon  maliitni  manil  dizim  palatl*  coll. 

ObM,  Met.  Ub.  1. 175. 

lUi  place,  the  brighteet  maniloii  of  tbe  akjr 
rn  call  Uw  palace  of  tbe  Deity.— I>r|r<<«i. 

'Sis,— I  considered  in  my  two  last  let- 
ters that  awfiil  and  tremendous  subject, 
the  ubiquity  or  omnipresence  of  the  Divine 
B«^g.  I  have  shown  that  he  is  equally 
present  in  all  places  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  infinite  space.  This  doctrine  is 
■o  agreeable  to  reason,  that  we  meet  with 
it  in  the  writings  of  the  enlightened  hea- 
thens, as  I  might  show  at  large,  were  it 
not  {Jready  done  by  other  hands.  But 
though  the  Deity  be  thus  essentially  pre- 
sent through  all  the  immensity  of  space, 
tliere  is  one  part  of  it  in  which  he  discovers 
himself  in  a  most  transcendent  and  visible 
{^ory;  this  is  that  place  which  is  marlted 
oat  m  scripture  under  the  different  appel- 
lations of  "Paradise,  the  third  heaven, 
the  throne  of  God,  and  the  habitation  of 
his  gloiy."  It  is  here  where  the  glorified 
body  of  oar  Savioar  remdes,  and  where  all 
the  celestial  hierarchies,  and  the  inoume- 
ntble  hosts  of  angels,  are  represented  as 
peroetnally  surronmUng  the  seat  of  God 
with  hallelujahs  and  hymns  of  pndse.  This 
is  that  presence  c^  God  which  some  of 
the  divines  call  his  glorious,  and  others  his 
majestic,  presence.  He  is  indeed  as  essen- 
tially present  in  all  other  places  as  in  this; 
but  It  IS  here  where  he  resides  in  a  sensible 
magnificence,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  those 

Silendours  which  can  tHk/dt  the  immiaa- 
on  of  created  beinrs. 

•  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  opinion 
of  God  Almighty's  presence  in  heaven, 
whether  discovered  by  the  light  of  nature, 
or  by  a  general  traiUtion  from  our  first  pa- 
rents, prevails  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  whatsoever  different  notions  they  en- 
tertaht  of  the  Godhead.  Ifyoa  look  into  Ho- 
mer, the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers, 
you  see  the  supreme  power  seated  In  the  hea- 
vens, and  encompassed  with  inferior  deities, 
among  whom  the  Muses  are  represented  as 
Vol.  n.  4,7 


smging  incessantly  about  his  throne.  Who 
does  not  here  see  the  main  strokes  and  out- 
lines of  this  great  truth  we  are  speaking  of? 
l^e  same  doctrine  is  shadowed  out  in  many 
other  heathen  authors,  though  at  the  same 
time,  like  several  other  revealed  truths, 
dashed  and  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of 
fables  and  human  inventions.  But  to  pass 
over  the  notions  <^  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
those  more  enlightened  parts  of  the  pagan 
worid,  we  find  there  is  scarce  a  people 
among  the  late  discovered  nations  who  are 
not  trained  up  in  an  opinion  that  heaven  is 
the  h^ttation  of  the  divinity  whom  they 
worship. 

'  As  in  Solomon's  temple  there  was  the 
Sanetum  Sanctorum,  in  which  a  visible 
glory  appeared  among  the  figures  of  the 
chembims,  and  into  which  none  but  the 
high  priest  himself  was  permitted  to  enter, 
after  having  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  the  people;  so,  if  we  consider  the  whole 
creation  as  one  great  temple,  there  is  in  it 
this  Holy  of  hdies,  into  which  the  Hig^ 
priest  of  our  salvation  entered,  and  took  his 
place  among  angels  and  arch-angels,  after 
navin^  made  a  profntiation  for  the  sins  of 
mankind. 

'  With  how  much  skill  most  the  throne 
of  God  be  erected!  With  what  glorious 
designs  is  that  habitation  beautifie(^  which 
is  contrived  and  built  by  him  who  mspired 
Hiram  with  wisdom!  How  great  must  be 
the  majesty  of  that  place,  where  the  whole 
art  of  creation  has  been  employed,  and 
where  God  has  chosen  to  show  himself  in 
the  most  magnificent  manner.^  What  must 
be  the  architecture  of  infinite  power  under 
the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom?  A  spirit 
cannot  but  be  transported,  after  an  ineffa- 
ble manner,  with  the  sight  of  those  ob- 
jects, which  were  made  to  effect  him  by 
that  Being  who  knows  the  inward  frame 
of  a  soul,  and  how  to  please  and  ravish  it  in 
all  its  most  secret  powers  and  Acuities.  It 
is  to  this  majestic  presence  of  God  we  may 
apply  those  beautiful  expressions  in  holy 
wntt  '  Behold  even  to  uie  moon  and  it 
sldneth  not;  yea  the  stars  are  not  pure  in 
his  sight'  The  light  of  the  son,  uid  all 
the  Mories  of  the  worid  in  which  we  live, 
are  but  as  weak  and  nokly  glimmerings, 
or  rather  dariuiess  itself,  in  comparison  cf 
those  splendours  which  encompass  the 
throne  «  God. 

'  As  the  ^lory  of  this  place  is  transcend* 
ent  beyond  imagination,  so  probably  is  the 
extent  of  it  There  is  light  behind  light, 
and  glory  within  glory.  How  far  that  space 
may  reach,  in  which  God  appears  in  per 
feet  majesty,  we  cannot  pos^ly  conceive. 
Though  it  IS  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefi- 
nite; and,  thongh  not  immeasurable  in  it- 
self, it  may  be  so  with  regard  to  any  created 
eye  or  imagination.  If  he  has  made  these 
lower  regions  of  matter  so  inconceivablv 
wide  andmagniflcent  for  the  habitation  or 
mortal  and  perishable  bongs,  how  great  may 
we  suppoM  the  oourt*  of  hta  howe  to  be 
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where  he  makes  his  residence  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  and  displays  himself  in 
the  fulness  of  his  glory,  among  an  innume- 
rable company  of  angiels  and  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect? 

'  This  is  certain,  that  oar  imaginations 
cannot  be  raised  too  Ugh,  when  we  thinic 
on  a  place  where  omnipotence  and  omni- 
science have  so  signally  exerted  them- 
selves, because  that  they  are  able  to  pro- 
duce a  scene  infinitely  more  great  and 
glorious  than  what  we  are  able  to  imagine. 
It  is  not  imposnble  but  at  the  consummation 
of  all  things,  these  outward  apartments  of 
nature,  which  are  now  suited  to  those 
beings  who  inhabit  them,  may  be  taken  in 
and  added  to  that  glorious  place  of  which 
I  am  here  speaking,  and  oy  that  means 
made  a  proper  habitation  for  being*  who 
are  exempt  from  mortality,  and  cleared  of 
their  imperfections:  for  so  the  scripture 
seems  to  mtimate  when  it  speaks  of  "  new 
heavens  and  of  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwell- 
eth  righteousness." 

•I  have  only  considered  this  glorious 
place  with  regard  to  the  sight  and  imagina- 
tion, though  it  is  highly  probable  that  our 
other  senses  may  here  likewise  enjoy  their 
highest  gratifications.  There  is  nothing 
which  more  ravishes  and  transports  the 
soul  than  harmony;  and  we  have  great  rea- 
son to  believe,  from  the  descriptions  of  this 
place  in  holy  scripture,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  entertiunments  of  it  And  if  the  soul 
of  man  can  be  so  wonderfully  affected  with 
those  strains  of  music  which  human  art  is 
capable  of  producing,  how  much  more  will 
it  be  raised  and  elevated  by  those  in  which 
is  exerted  the  whole  power  of  harmony ! 
The  senses  are  faculties  of  the  human  soul, 
though  they  cannot  be  employed,  during 
this  our  vital  union,  without  proper  instru- 
ments in  the  body.  Why  therefore  should 
we  excltide  the  satisfaction  of  these  facul- 
ties, which  we  find  by  experience  are  in- 
lets of  great  pleasure  to  the  soul,  from  among 
those  entertainments  which  are  to  make 
up  our  happiness  hereafter!  Why  should 
we  suppose  that  our  hearing  and  seeiiig 
will  not  be  gratified  with  Siose  objects 
which  are  most  agreeable  to  them,  and 
which  tliey  cannot  meet  with  in  these  Jower 
regions  of  nature;  objects,  "  which  neither 
eye  hath  seen,  nor  car  heardi  nor  can  it 
enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive?  I 
knew  a  man  in  Christ  (says  Saint  Paul, 
speaking  of  himself)  above  fourteen  years 
ago,  (whather  in  the  body  I  cannot  tell,  or 
whether  out  (rf  the  body  I  cannot  tell;  God 
knoweth)  such  a  one  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven.  And  I  knew  sudi  a  man  (whether 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  bodv,  I  cannot  tell: 
God  knoweth)  how  that  ne  was  caught 
up  itkto  Paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable 
words,  which  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to 
litter."  By  this  is  meant  that  what  he 
heard  was  so  iafinitely  difiisrent  from  any 
thin^  which  he  had  heard  in  this  world, 
that  It  wa<  impoHible  to  exiweas  it  in  such 


words,  as  might  convey  a  notion  of  it  to  his 
hearers. 

'  It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  take  delight 
in  inquiries  concerning  any  foreign  coontiy, 
where  we  are  some  time  or  other  to  make 
our  abode;  and  as  we  all  hope  to  be  admitted 
into  this  glorious  place,  it  is  both  a  laudable 
and  useful  curiosity  to  get  what  informa- 
tions we  can  of  it,  whilst  we  make  use  of 
revelation  for  our  guide.  When  these 
everlasting  doors  shiul  be  open  to  us,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  pleasures  and  bean- 
ties  of  this  plVe  will  infinitely  transcend 
our  present  hopes  and  expectations,  and 
that  the  glorious  appearance  of  the  throne 
of  God  will  rise  infinitely  beycHid  whatever 
we  are  able  to  conceive  of  iL  We  might 
here  entertain  ourselves  with  many  other 
speculations  on  this  subject,  from  those  se- 
veral hints  which  we  find  of  it  in  the  holy 
scriptures;  as,  whether  there  may  not  be 
different  mansions  and  apartments  of  glwy 
to  beings  of  different  natures;  whether,  as 
they  excel  one  another  in  perfection,  they 
are  not  admitted  nearer  to  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty,  and  enjoy  greater  manifestations 
of  his  presence;  whether  there  are  not 
solemn  times  and  occasions,  when  all  the 
.  multitude  of  heaven  celebrate  the  presence 
of  their  Maker  in  more  extraordinary 
forms  of  praise  and  aidoration;  as  Adani, 
though  he  had  continued  in  a  state  ot  inno- 
cence, would,  in  the  oranion  of  our  divines, 
have  kept  holy  the  Sikbbath-day  in  a  more 
particular  manner  than  any  other  of  the 
seven.  These,  and  the  like  speculations  we 
may  very  innocentiy  indul^,  so  long  as  we 
make  use  of  them  to  inspire  us  with  a  de- 
sire of  becoming  inhabitants  of  this  delight- 
ful place. 

<  I  have  in  this,  and  in  two  foregung  let- 
ters, treated  on  the  most  serious  stioject 
that  can  employ  the  mind  of  man->-the  om- 
nipresence of  tne  Deity;  a  subject  which, 
if  posable,  should  never  depart  from  our 
mraitations.  We  have  con^dered  the  Di- 
vine Being  as  he  inhabits  infinitude,  as  he 
dwells  among  his  works,  as  he  is  present  to 
the  mind  cS  man,  and  as  he  discovers  him- 
self in  a  more  glorious  manner  among  the 
regions  of  the  blest  Such  a  consideratioo 
should  be  kept  awake  in  us  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  and  possess  our  minds 
with  a  perpetual  awe  and  reverence.  It 
should  be  interwoven  with  all  our  thoughts 
and  perceptions,  and  become  one  with  the 
consciousness  of  our  own  being.  It  is  not  to 
be  reflected  on  in  the  coldness  of  philoso- 
phy, but  ought  to  unk  us  into  the  lowest 
prostration  before  him,  who  is  so  astcnish- 
mgly  great,  wonderfiil,  and  holy.' 


No.  581.]    Monday,  Augutt  16,  1714. 

Sunt  bona,  rant  tnadun  owdioerit.  ml  bmIs  fins 
Out  l«(i(—     ,  JWm.  Bpif.  ZTii.  Lib.  I. 

Borne  good,  more  bad,  loiiie  neither  one  mat  t*o(ter. 

'  I  AM  at  present  sitting  with  a  heap  of 
letters  before  me,  whicb  I  have  recover 
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onder  the  character  of  Spectator.  I  have 
complsunts  from  lovers,  schemes  from  pro- 
jectors, scandal  firom  ladies,  cmgratala- 
tions,  compliments,  and  advice  in  abnnd- 
ance. 

I  have  not  been  thus  long  an  author,  to 
be  insensible  of  the  natural  fondness  every 
person  must  have  for  their  own  produc- 
tions; and  I  be^n  to  think  I  have  treated 
my  correspondents  a  little  too  ondvilly  in 
stringing  tnem  altogether  on  a  file,  and  let- 
ting them  lie  so  long  unregarded.  I  shall 
thertfore,  for  the  ^ture,  think  myself  at 
least  obliged  to  take  some  notice  of  such 
letters  as  I  receive,  and  may  possibly  do  it 
at  the  end  of  eveiy  month. 

In  the  mean  time  I  intend  my  present 
paper  as  a  short  answer  to  most  (n  those 
which  have  been  already  sent  me. 

The  public,  however,  is  not  to  expect  I 
should  let  them  into  all  my  secrets;  and, 
though  I  appear  abstruse  to  most  people, 
it  is  sufficient  if  I  am  understood  by  my 
particular  correspondents. 

My  well-wisher  Van  Nath  is  very  arch, 
but  not  quite  enough  so  to  appear  in  print. 

Philadelphus  wul,  in  a  lime  time,  see  his 
query  fully  answered  by  a  treatise  which 
is  now  in  the  press. 

It  was  verv  improper  at  that  time  to 
cornply  with  Mr.  G. 

Miss  Kitty  must  excuse  me. 

ITie  gentleman  who  sent  me  a  copy  of 
▼erses  on  his  mistress's  dandng  is,  I  be- 
lieve, too  thoroughly  in  love  to  compose 
correctly. 

I  have  too  great  a  respect  for  both  the 
universities  to  praise  me  at  the  expense  of 
the  other. 

Tom  Nimble  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  and 
I  desire  him  to  present  my  humble  service 
to  his  cousin  Fill  Bumper. 

I  am  obliged  (br  the  letter  upon  prejudice. 

I  may  in  due  time  aiumadvert  on  the  case 
of  Grace  Grumble. 

The  petition  of  P.  S.  granted. 

That  of  Sarah  Loveit  refhsed. 

The  papers  of  A.  S.  are  returned. 

I  thank  Aristippus  for  his  kind  invitation. 

My  friend  at  Woodstock  is  a  bold  man  to 
undertake  for  all  within  ten  miles  of  hlro. 

I  am  afraid  the  entertainment  rf  Tom 
Turnover  will  hardly  be  relished  by  the 
good  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 

I  must  consider  farther  of  it  before  I  in- 
dulge W.  F.  in  those  freedoms  he  takes 
-with  the  ladies'  stockings. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  ingenious  gentieman 
who  sent  me  an  ode  on  the  subject  of  the 
late  Spectator,  and  shall  take  particular 
notice  of  his  last  letter. 

When  the  lady  who  wrote  me  a  letter, 
dated  July  the  20th,  in  relation  to  some  pas- 
sages in  a  lover,  will  be  more  particular  in 
her  Erections,  I  shall  be  so  in  my  answer. 

The  poor  gentleman  who  fancies  my 
writings  could  reclaim  a  husband  who  can 
abuse  such  a  wife  as  he  describes,  has,  I 
am  afnud,  too  great  an  <q;iiiuoa  of  my  tkilL 


Philanthropes  is,  I  dare  say,  a  very  well- 
meaning  man,  but  a  little  too  prolix  in  his 
compositions. 

Constantius  himself  must  be  the  best 
judee  in  the  affair  he  mentions. 

Tne  letter  dated  from  Lincoln  is  re- 
ceived. 

Arethusa  and  her  friend  may  hear  for- 
ther  from  me. 

Celia  is  a  little  too  hasty. 

Harriot  is  a  good  girl,  but  must  not 
courtesy  to  folks  she  do^  not  know. 

I  must  ingenuously  confess  my  friend 
Samson  Ben^aff  has  quite  puzzled  me,  and 
writ  roe  a  long  letter  whicn  I  cannot  com 
prehend  one  word  oL 

Collidan  must  also  explwn  what  he  means 
by  his  'drigelling.' 

I  think  It  beneath  my  spectatorial  dig- 
nity to  concern  myself  in  tne  affair  of  the 
boiled  dumpling. 

I  shall  consult  some  literati  on  the  project 
sent  me  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude^ 

I  know  not  how  to  conclude  this  paper 
better  than  by  inserting  a  couple  of  letters 
which  are  really  genuine,  and  which  I  look 
upon  to  be  two  of  the  smartest  pieces  I 
have  received  from  my  correspondents  of 
either  sex; 

'Brother  Spec, — ^While  you  are  sur- 
veying every  object  that  falls  m  your  way, 
I  am  wholly  taken  up  with  one.  Had  that 
sage  who  demanded  what  beauty  was,  lived 
to  see  the  dear  angel  I  love,  he  would  not 
have  asked  such  a  question.  Had  another 
seen  her,  he  would  himself  have  loved  the 
person  in  whom  heaven  has  made  virtue 
visible;  and,  were  you  yourself  to  be  in  her 
company,  you  could  never,  with  all  your 
loquaci^,  sav  enough  of  her  good-humout 
ana  sense.  I  send  you  the  outUnes  of  a  pic- 
ture, which  I  can  no  more  finish,  than  I  can 
sufficientiy  admire  the  dear  original.  I  am 
your  most  affectionate  brother, 

•CONSTANTIO  SPEC* 

♦Good  Mr.  Pert,— I  will  allow  ^ou 
nothing  until  you  resolve  me  the  following 
question.  Pray  what  is  the  reason,  tha^ 
wWle  you  onlv  talk  now  up»on  Wednesdays, 
Fridays,  and  "Mondays,  you  pretend  to  be 
agreatertattlerthan  when  you  spoke  every 
day,  as  you  fbrmeriy  used  to  dor  If  this  be 
your  plunging  out  of  your  taciturnity,  pray 
let  the  length  of  your  speeches  compensate 
for  the  scarceness  of  them.  I  am,  good  Mr. 
Pert,  your  admirer,  if  you  will  be  loog 
enough  for  me, 

-AMANDA  LOVELENGTH.' 
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TmM  Innnibile  nuHot 

Seribendi  cacoetbn Jan.  Sit.  rli.  SL 

Tile  cum  of  wtWnt  it  «n  endloi  itcb. 

Ck-Driitm. 

There  is  a  certain  distemper,  which  it 
mentictied  neither  by  Galen  not  Hippo- 
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crates,  nor  to  be  met  with  in  the  London 
Dispensary.  Juvenal  in  the  motto  of  my 
paper,  terms  it  a  cacoethes;  which  is  a 
hard  word  for  a  disease  called  inplain  Eng- 
lish, 'The  itch  of  writing.'  This  cacoe- 
thes is  as  epidemical  as  the  smallpox,  there 
being  very  few  who  are  not  seized  with  it 
some  time  or  other  in  their  lives.  There 
is,  however,  this  difference  in  these  two 
distempers,  that  the  first,  after  having  in- 
disposed you  for  a  time,  never  returns  again ; 
whereas,  this  I  am  spealdng  of,  when  it 
is  once  got  into  the  blood,  seldiom  comes  out 
of  it.  The  British  nation  is  very  much  af- 
flicted with  this  malady,  and  though  very 
many  remedies  have  been  applied  to  per- 
sons infected  with  it,  few  of  them  have  ever 
proved  successful.  Some  have  been  cau- 
terized with  satires  and  lampoons,  but  have 
received  little  or  no  bencnt  from  them; 
others  have  had  their  heads  fastened  for  an 
hour  together  between  a  cleft  board,  which 
is  made  use  of  as  a  cure  for  the  disease 
when  it  appears  in  its  greatest  malignity.* 
There  is  indeed,  one  kind  of  this  malady 
which  has  been  sometimes  removed,  like 
the  biting  of  a  tarantula,  with  the  sound  cf 
a  musicsd  instrument.  Which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  a  cat-call,  j-  But  if  you 
have  a  patient  of  this  kind  under  your  care, 
you  may  assure  yourself  there  is  no  other 
way  of  recovering  him  effectuall)^,  but  by 
forbidding  Mm  me  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper. 

But,  to  drop  the  alliegorjr  before  I  have 
tired  it  out,  tllere  is  no  species  of  scribblers 
more  offensive,  and  more  incurable,  than 
your  periodical  writers,  whose  works  re- 
turn upon  the  public  on  certain  days,  and 
at  stated  times.  We  have  not  the  consola- 
tion in  the  perusal  of  these  authors  which 
we  iind  at  the  reading  of  all  others,  namely, 
that  we  are  sure  if  we  have  but  patience, 
we  may  come  to  the  end  of  their  labours. 
I  have  often  admired  a  humorous  saying 
of  Diogenes,  who,  reading  a  dull  author  to 
several  of  his  friexids,  when  every  one  be- 
gan to  be  tired,  finding  he  was  almost  come 
to  a  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  it,  cried, '  Cou- 
rage, lads,  I  see  land.'  On  the  contrary, 
our  progress  through  that  kind  of  writers  I 
am  now  speaking  of  is  never  at  an  end. 
One  day  makes  work  for  another — we  do 
not  know  when  to  promise  ourselves  rest. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  consider  that 
the  art  of  printing,  which  might,  be  the 
ereatest  blessing  to  mankind,  should  prove 
detrimental  to  as,  and  that  it  should  be 
made  use  of  to  scatter  preju(Uce  and  igno- 
rance through  a  people,  instead  of  convey- 
ing to  them  truth  and  luiowledge. 

I  was  lately  reading  a  very  whimsical 
treatise,  entitled  William  Ramsay's^:  Vin- 

*  Put  in  the  pilloiy. 

t  Alluding  to  tbe  noiM  mtde  i>  the  Tbeatres  at  tbe 
eoademnition  of  a  play. 

t  Ramuy  (or  more  properly  Ramowy,)  contendod 
tbat  tbia  abnudity  oftais  wa*  even  BuppoTted  by  Scrip- 
ton,  wlicre  be  read  of  "  daikacM  omr  tM  land  of  Egypt 
tfeUawytaMt.'' 


dication  of  Astrology.  This  profound  an- 
thor,  among  many  mystical  passages,  has 
the  following  one:  '  The  absence  of  the  sum 
is  not  the  cause  of  ni^ht,  forasmuch  as  lus 
light  is  so  great  that  it  may  illuminate  the 
earth  all  over  at  once  as  clear  as  broad 
day;  but  there  are  tenebrificous  and  dark 
stars,  bv  whose  influence  night  is  braugfat 
on,  and  which  do  ray  out  darkness  and 
obscurity  upon  the  earth  as  the  sun  does 
light.' 

I  consider  writers  in  the  same  view  this 
sage  astrologer  does  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Some  of  them  are  stars  that  scatter  light 
as  others  do  darkness.  I  could  mention  se- 
veral authors  who  are  tenebrificous  stars  of 
tbe  first  magnitude,  and  point  out  a  knot  of 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  dull  in  concert, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  dark  constel- 
lation. The  nation  has  been  a  gjeat  while 
benighted  with  several  of  these  antilamina- 
ries.  I  suffered  them  to  ray  out  thdr  dark- 
ness as  long  as  I  was  able  to  endure  it,  till 
at  length  I  came  to  a  resdution  of  liang 
upon  them,  and  hope  in  a  little  time  to 
drive  them  quite  out  of  the  British  hemi- 
sphere. 


No.  58?.]    Fridffy,  AuguU  20,  1714^ 

Ipae  tfaymnm  piBotqtie  Amw  da  Doiitibiia  altia, 
^Mta  aerat  late  circum,  cui  talia  can: 
Ipse  labore  manum  duro  terat ;  ipse  feracea 
Figat  humo  planlaa  ot  amicoe  irrii^t  imbreSL 

nrg.  Geotg.  ir.  IIS. 
With  bfa  own  band,  the  guardian  of  tbe  bee* 
tor  aliM  of  pines  nwy  aeareli  tbe  moualain  traea. 
And  with  wild  tbyme  and  aav'ry  ^ant  the  piais. 
Till  bia  bard  bomy  llngera  aebe  with  p«i>; 
And  deck  trith  tVuitAil  tree*  the  fields  arouBd. 
And  with  re&eikiiig  wawn  dreacb  the  ground. 

Evert  station  of  life  has  duties  which  are 
proper  to  it  Those  who  are  determined  by 
choice  to  any  particular  kind  of  business, 
are  indeed  more  happy  than  those  who  are 
determined  br  necessity;  but  both  are  un- 
der an  equal  coligation  of  fixing  on  employ- 
ments, wnicfa  may  be  either  usefiil  to  them- 
selves or  beneficiid  to  others:  no  one  of  the 
sons  of  Adam  ought  to  think  himself  exempt 
from  that  labour  and  industry  which  were 
denounced  to  our  first  parent,  and  in  lum 
to  all  his  {losterity.  Those  to  whom  birth  or 
fortune  may  seem  to  make  si]ch  an  appli- 
cation unnecessary,  ought  to  find  oat  tcme. 
calliAg  or  profession  for  themselves,  that 
they  may  not  lie  as  a  burden  on  the  spe- 
cies, and  be  the  CMily  useless  parts  of  the 
creation. 

Many  of  our  country  gentiemen  in  thor 
busy  hours  apply  themsSves  wholly  to  the 
chase,  or  to  some  other  diversion  which 
they  find  in  the  fields  and  woods.  Thte 
gave  occasion  to  one  cS.  our  most  eminent 
English  writers  to  represent  every  one  of 
them  as  lying  tmder  a  kind  of  curse,  pro- 
nounced to  them  in  the  words  of  Gtdiah,  *  I 
will  give  thee  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  aad  to 
the  beaaU  of  tbe  field' 
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Though  exercises  of  this  kind,  when  in- 
dulged vith  moderation,  may  have  a  good 
influence  both  on  the  mind  and  body,  the 
country  affords  many  other  amusements  of  a 
more  noble  kind. 

Among  these,  I  know  none  more  delight- 
ful in  itself,  and  beneficiid  to  the  public, 
than  that  of  planting.  I  could  mention  a 
nobleman  whose  fortune  has  placed  him  in 
several  parts  of  England,  and  who  has  al- 
wap  left  these  visible  marks  behind  him, 
■which  show  he  has  been  there;  he  never 
hired  a  house  in  his  life,  without  leaving  aU 
about  it  the  seeds  of  wealth,  and  bestowing 
legacies  on  the  posterity  of  the  owner.  Had 
all  the  gentlemen  of  England  made  the 
same  improvements  upon  their  estates,  our 
whole  country  would  have  been  at  this 
time  as  one  great  garden.  Nor  ought  such 
an  employment  to  be  looked  upnt  as  too 
inglorious  for  men  of  the  highest  rank. 
There  have  been  heroes  in  this  art,  as  well 
as  in  others.  We  are  told  in  particular  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  that  he  planted  all  the 
Lesser  Asia.  There  is  indeed  something 
truly  magnificent  in  this  kind  of  amuse- 
ment: it  gis'es  a  nobler  air  to  several  parts 
of  nature;  it  fills  the  earth  with  a  variety  of 
beautiful  scenes,  and  has  something  in  it 
like  creation.  For  this  reason  the  pleasure 
of  one  who  plants  is  something  like  that  of  a 
poet,  who,  as  Aristotle  observes,  is  more 
delighted  with  his  productions  than  any 
other  writer  or  artist  whatsoever. 

Plantations  have  one  advantage  in  them 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  most  other 
works,  as  they  give  a  pleasure  of  a  more 
lasting  date,  and  continually  improve  in  the 
eye  of  the  planter.  When  you  have  finished 
a  building,  or  any  other  undertaking  of  the 
like  nature,  it  immediately  decays  upon 
your  hands:  you  see  it  brought  to  the  ut- 
most point  of  perfection,  and  from  that 
time  hastening  to  its  ruin.  On  the  contrary, 
■when  you  have  finished  your  plantations, 
they  are  still  arriving  at  greater  degrees  of 
penection  as  lon^  as  you  live,  and  appear 
more  delightful  m  every  succeeding  year 
than  they  did  in  the  foregoing. 

But  I  io  not  only  recommend  this  art  to 
men  of  estates  as  a  plearing  amusement, 
but  as  it  is  a  kind  of  virtuous  employment, 
and  may  therefore  be  inculcated  by  moral 
motives;  particularly  from  the  love  which 
we  ought  to  have  for  our  country,  and  the 
regai-d  which  we  ought  to  bear  to  our  pos- 
terity. As  for  the  first  I  need  only  mention 
what  is  frequently  observed  by  others,  that 
the  increase  of  forest  trees  does  by  no  means 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  destruction  of 
them,  insomuch,  that  in  a  few  ^es  the 
nation  may  be  at  a  loss  to  supply  itself  with 
timber  sufficient  for  the  fleets  of  England. 
I  know  when  a  man  talks  of  postenty  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  he  is  looked  upon 
with  an  eye  of  ridicule  by  the  cunning  and 
selfish  part  of  mankind.  Most  people  are 
of  the  humour  of  an  old  fellow  of  a  college, 
who,  when  he  was  pressed  by  the  society 


to  come  into  something  that  might  redound 
to  the  good  of  their  successors,  grew  very 
peevish:  'Wer are  always  doing,' says  he, 
'  something  for  posterity,  but  Iwould  fain 
see  posterity  do  sometliing  for  us.' 

But  I  think  men  are  inexcusable,  who 
fail  in  a  duty  of  this  nature,  since  it  is  so 
easily  discharged.  When  a  man  considers 
that  the  putting  a  few  twigs  into  the  ground 
is  doing  good  to  one  who  will  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  world  about  fifty  years 
hence,  or  that  he  is  perhaps  making  one  of 
his  o-wn  descendants  easy  or  rich,  by  so  in- 
connderable  an  expense,  if  he  finds  himself 
averse  to  it,  he  must  conclude  that  he  has 
a  poor  and  base  heart,  void  of  all  generous 
principles  and  love  to  mankind. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  may 
very  much  enforce  what  I  have  here  said. 
Many  honest  minds,  that  are  naturally  dis- 
posed to  do  good  in  the  world,  and  become 
beneficial  to  mankind,  complain  within 
themselves  that  they  have  not  talents  for  it 
This  therefore  is  a  good  office,  which  is 
suited  to  the  meanest  capacities,  and  which 
may  be  performed  by  multitudes  who  have 
not  abihties  sufficient  to  deserve  well  of 
their  country,  and  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  their  posterity,  by  any  other  me- 
thod. It  is  the  phrase  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
when  any  useful  country  neighbour  dies, 
that  'you  may  trace  him;'  which  I  look 
upon  as  a  good  funeral  oration,  at  the  death 
of  an  honest  husbandman  who  had  left  the 
impressions  of  his  industry  behind  him  in 
the  place  where  he  has  lived. 

Upon  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  can 
scarcely  forbear  representing  the  subject  of 
this  paper  as  a  kind  of  moral  -virtue;  which, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  recommends  it- 
self likewise  by  the  pleasure  that  attends  it. 
It  must  be  confessra  that  this  is  none  of 
those  turbulent  pleasures  which  are  apt  to 
gratify  a  man  in  the  heats  of  youth;  but,  if 
It  be  not  so  tumultuous,  it  is  more  lasting. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightfiil  than  to  en- 
tertain ourselves  with  prospects  of  our  own 
making,  and  to  walk  under  those  shades 
which  our  own  industry  has  raised.  Amuse- 
ments of  this  nature  compose  the  mind, 
and  lay  at  rest  all  those  passions  which  are 
uneasy  to  the  soul  of  man,  besides  that  they 
naturally  engender  good  thoughts,  and  dis- 
pose us  to  laudable  contemplations.  Many 
of  the  old  philosophers  passed  away  the 
greatest  jjarts  of  their  lives  among  their 
gardens.  Epicurushimself  could  not  think 
sensual  pleasure  att^able  in  any  other 
scene.  Every  reader,  who  is  acquainted 
with  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  all  antiquity,  knows 
very  well  with  how  much  rapture  they 
have  spoken  on  this  subject;  and  that  Vir- 
gil in  particular  has  written  a  whole  book 
on  the  art  of  planting. 

This  art  seems  to  have  been  more  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  nature  of  man  in  his 
primaeval  state,  when  he  had  life  enough  to 
see  his  productions  flourish  in  thdr  utmost 
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beauty,  and  rraduallf  decay  ■with  him. 
One  who  lived  oefore  the  flood  might  have 
seen  a  wood  of  the  tallest  oaks  in  the  acorn. 
But  I  only  mention  this  particular,  in  order 
to  introduce,  in  my  next  paper,  a  history 
which  I  have  found  among  the  accounts  of 
China,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  antediluvian  noveL 


Na  584.]    Monday,  Augu»t  23,  1714 

Hie  gelidi  IbntM  hie  nwllia  prau,  Ljcori, 
Hie  nemus,  hie  loto  Mcum  cotwimerar  aro. 

fify.  Eel.  z.4t. 
Comt,  Me  whit  pleasurtc  in  oar  plafni  abonnd ; 
The  wnodf ,  tlie  founlaini.  and  the  flowery  {rround ; 
Here  I  eould  Utc,  and  love,  and  die  with  only  you. 

HiLPA  was  one  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
daughters  of  Zilpa,  of  the  race  of  Cohu, 
by  whom  some  of  the  learned  think  is  meant 
Cain.  She  was  exceedingly  beautiful;  and, 
when  she  was  but  a  ^t\  of  threescore  and 
ten  years  of  age,  received  the  addresses  of 
several  who  made  love  to  her.  Among 
these  were  two  brothers,  Harpath  and  Sha- 
lum.  Harpath  being  the  first-bom,  was 
master  of  that  fruitful  region  which  Ues  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Tirzah,  in  the  southern 
parts  of  China.  Shalum  (which  is  to  say 
the  planter  in  the  Chinese  language)  pos- 
sessed all  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  that 
great  range  of  mountains  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  Tirzah.  Harpath  was  of  a 
haughty  contemptuous  spirit;  Shalum  was 
of  a  gentle  disposition,  beloved  both  by 
God  and  man. 

It  is  said  that  among  the  antediluvian 
women,  the  daughters  of  Cohu  had  their 
minds  wholly  set  upon  riches;  for  which 
reason  the  beautiful  Hilpa  preferred  Har- 

Sath  to  Shalum,  because  of  his  numerous 
ocks  and  herds,  that  covered  all  the  low 
country  which  runs  along  the  foot  of  mount 
Tirzah,  and  is  watered  by  several  fountains 
and  streams  breaking  out  of  the  sides  cf 
that  mountain. 

Harpath  made  so  quick  a  despatch  of 
his  courtship,  that  he  married  Hilpa  in 
the  hundredth  year  of  her  agte;  and,  being 
of  an  insolent  temper,  lau|;hed  to  scorn  his 
brother  Shalum  for  having  pretended  to 
the  beautiful  Hilpa,  when  he  was  master 
of  nothing  but  a  long  chain  of  rocks  and 
mountains.  This  so  much  provoked  Sha- 
lum, that  he  is  said  to  have  cursed  his  bro- 
ther in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  and  to 
have  prayed  that  one  of  his  mountains 
might  fall  upon  his  head  if  ever  he  came 
within  the  shadow  of  it 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would 
never  venture  out  of  the  valleys,  but  came 
to  an  untimely  end  in  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  being  drowned  in  a 
river  as  he  attempted  to  cross  it.  This 
river  is  called  to  this  day,  from  his  name 
who  perished  in  it,  the  river  Harpath;  and, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  issues  out  of  one 
«f  those  roountaios  which  Shalum  wish^ 


might  fall  upon  his  brother,  when  he  cumul 
him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 

Hilpa  was  in  the  himdredth  and  sixtieth 
year  of  her  age  at  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, having  brought  him  but  fifly  chil- 
dren before  he  was  snatched  away,  as  has 
been  already  related.  Many  of  the  antedi- 
luvians made  love  to  the  young  widow; 
though  no  one  was  thought  so  likely  to  snc- 
ceed  in  her  affections  as  her  first  lover 
Shalum,  who  renewed  his  court  to  her 
about  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Harpath; 
for  it  was  not  thought  decent  in  these  days 
that  a  widow  should  be  seen  by  a  roao 
within  ten  yean  after  the  decease  of  her 
husband. 

Shalum,  felling  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
and  resolving  to  take  away  that  objection 
which  had  been  raised  against  hira  when 
he  made  his  first  addresses  to  Hilpa,  beean 
immediately  after  her  marriage  with  Har- 
path, to  plant  all  that  mountainous  regioa 
which  fell  to -his  lot  in  the  division  of  this 
country.  He  knew  how  to  adapt  every 
plant  to  its  proper  soil,  and  is  thought  to 
have  inherited  many  traditional  secrets  of 
that  art  from  the  first  man.  This  employ- 
ment turned  at  length  to  his  profit  as  wdl 
as  to  his  amusement;  his  mountains  were  fai 
a  few  years  shaded  with  young  trees,  that 
gradually  shot  up  into  groves,  woods,  and 
forests,  mtermixed  with  walks,  and  lawns, 
and  gardens;  insomuch  that  the  whole  re- 
gion, from  a  naked  and  desolate  prospect, 
began  now  to  look  like  a  second  Paradise. 
The  pleasantness  of  the  place,  and  the 
agreeable  disposition  of  Shalum,  who  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  mildest  and  wisest  of 
all  who  lived  before  the  flood,  drew  into  it 
multitudes  of  people,  who  were  perpetually 
emplwed  in  the  sinking  qf  wells,  the  dig- 
ging of  trenches,  and  the  hollowing  of  trees, 
for  the  better  distribution  of  water  through 
eveiy  part  of  this  spacious  plantation. 

The  habitations  of  Shalum  looked  ever^ 
year  more  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  Hilpa, 
who,  after  the  space  of  seventy  autumns, 
was  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  distant 
prospect  of  Shaium's  hills,  which  were 
then  covered  with  innumerable  tufts  of 
trees  and  gloomy  scenes  that  gave  a  mag- 
nificence to  the  place,  and  converted  it  into 
one  of  the  finest  landscapes  the  eye  rf  man 
could  behold. 

The  Chinese  record  a  letter  which  Sha- 
lum is  said  to  have  written  to  Hilpa  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  her  widowhood.  I  shall 
here  translate  it,  without  departing  from 
that  noble  simplicity  of  sentiments  and 
plainness  of  manners  which  appear  in  the 
original. 

Shalum  was  at  this  time  cne  htmdred  and 
eighty  years  old,  and  Hilpa  me  hundred 
and  seventy. 

'  /  Shalum,  Matter  of  Mount  Tirzah,  to 
Hilfia,  Mutreu  of  the  VaUeyt. 

'  In  the  788th  year  of  the  creation. 
<What  have  I  not  suffered.  O  thoa 
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-daughter  of  !Slpa,  ance  thou  ^vest  thy- 
self away  in  marria^  to  my  rival?  I  grew 
weary  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  have  been 
ever  since  covering  myself  with  woods  and 
forests.  These  threescore  and  ten  years 
have  I  bewailed  the  loss  of  thee  on  the  top 
of  mount  Tirzah,  and  soothed  my  melan- 
ch(dy  among  a  thousand  gloomy  shades  of 
my  own  raising.  My  dwellings  are  at  pre- 
sent as  the  garden  of  God;  every  part  of 
them  is  filled  with  fruits,  and  flowers,  and 
founttuns.  The  whole  mountain  is  per- 
fumed for  thy  reception.  Come  up  into  it, 
O  my  beloved,  and  let  us  people  this  spot 
of  the  new  world  with  a  beautiful  race  of 
mortals:  let  us  inultiply  exceedingly  among 
these  delightftd  shades,  and  fill  every  quar- 
ter of  them  with  sons  and  daughters.  Re- 
member, Oh  thou  daughter  of  Zilpa,  that 
the  age  of  man  is  but  a  thousand  years;  that 
beauty  is  the  admiration  but  of  a  few  centu- 
ries. It  flourishes  as  a  mountain  oak,  or  as 
a  cedar  on  the  top  of  Tirzah,  which  in 
three  or  four  hundred  years  will  fade  away, 
and  never  be  thought  of  by  piwterity,  unless 
a  young  wood  springs  from  its  roots.  Think 
well  on  this,  and  remember  thy  neighbour 
in  the  mountains.' 

Having  here  inserted  this  letter,  which  I 
look  upon  as  the  only  antediluvian  billet- 
doux  now  extant,  I  shall  in  my  next  paper 
give  the  answer  to  it,  and  the  sequel  of  this 
story. 


Na  585.]     n^ednesday,  Jugu»t  25,  1714. 

I|iii  Istitia  Tocea  ad  aider*  Jactant 

Intonai  mnntea:  ipax  Jam  cannina  rnpea, 

Ipaa  sonaot  arbuita Pirg.  Bel.  v.  6S. 

The  mountain-topa  nnshorn,  the  roeka  tejoice ; 
The  lowly  ahruba  panak*  of  human  voioe.— Cr|rAa. 

THE   SEQUEL   OF  THE   STORT   OF   SBALUM 
AND  HILPA. 

The  letter  inserted  in  my  last  had  so 
good  an  effect  upon  Hilpa,  that  she  answer- 
ed it  in  less  than  twelve  months,  after  the 
following  manner: 

•  Hilfia,  Mistrtts  of  the  Valleyi,  to  Shalum, 
Master  of  Mount  Tirzah. 

'  In  the  789th  year  of  the  creation. 

•What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O  Sha- 
lum? Thou  praiseth  Hilpa's  beauty,  but  art 
thounot  secretly  enamoured  with  the  verdure 
of  her  meadows?  Art  thou  not  more  affect- 
ed with  the  prospect  of  her  green  valleys 
than  thou  wouldest  be  with  the  sight  of  her 
person?  The  lowings  of  my  herds,  and  the 
bleatings  of  my  flocks,  make  a  pleasant 
echo  in  thy  mountains,  and  sound  sweetly 
in  thy  ears.  What  though  I  am  delighted 
with  the  wavings  of  thy  forests,  and  those 
ireezes  of  perfumes  which  flow  from  the 
top  of  Tirzah,  are  these  like  the  riches  of 
the  valley? 

'I  know  thee,  O  Shalum;  thou  art  more 
wise  and  happy  than  any  of  the  sous  of 


men.  Thy  dwellings  are  among  the  cedars, 
thou  searchest  out  the  diversity  of  soils, 
thou  understandest  the  influences  of  the 
stars,  and  markest  the  change  of  seasons. 
Can  a  woman  appear  lovely  in  the  eyes  of 
such  a  one?  Disquiet  me  not,  O  Shalum; 
let  me  alone,  that  I  may  etnoy  those  goodly 
possesions  which  are  fallen  to  my  lot. 
Win  me  not  by  thy  enticing  words.  May 
thy  trees  increase  and  multiply;  mayest 
thou  add  wood  to  wood,  and  shade  to  shade: 
but  tempt  not  HSipa  to  destroy  thy  solitude, 
and  make  thy  retirement  populous.' 

The  Chinese  say,  that  a  little  time  after 
wards  she  accepted  of  a  treat  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  hills  to  which  Shalum  had  in- 
vited her.  This  treat  lasted  for  two  years, 
and  is  s^d  to  have  cost  Shalum  five  hun- 
dred antelojjes,  two  thousand  ostriches,  and 
a  thousand  tons  of  milk;  but  what  most  of 
all  recommended  it,  was  that  variety  of  de- 
licious fruits  and  potherbs,  in  which  no 
person  then  living  could  any  way  equal 
Shalum. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  which  he 
had  planted  amidst  the  wood  of  nightin- 
gales.— This  wood  was  made  up  ot  such 
fruit-trees  and  plants  as  are  most  agreeable 
to  the  several  kinds  of  singing  birds;  so  that 
it  had  drawn  into  it  all  the  music  of  the 
country,  and  was  filled  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other  with  the  most  agreeable 
concert  in  season. 

He  showed  her  every  day  some  beauti- 
ful and  surprising  scene  in  this  new  region 
of  woodlands;  and,  as  by  this  means  he  had 
-all  the  opportunities  he  could  wish  for  of 
opening  his  mind  to  her,  he  succeeded  so 
well,  that  upon  her  departure  she  made 
him  a  kind  of  promise,  and  gave  him  her 
word  to  return  him  a  positive  answer  in 
less  than  fifty  years. 

She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own 
people  in  the  valleys,  when  she  received 
new  overtures,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most 
splendid  visit  from  Mishpach,  who  was  a 
mighty  man  of  old,  and  had  built  a  great 
city  which  he  called  after  his  own  name. 
Every  house  was  made  for  at  least  a  thou- 
sand years;  nay,  there  were  some  that  were 
leased  out  for  three  lives;  so  that  the  quan- 
tity of  stone  and  timber  consumed  in  this 
building  is  scarce  to  be  imagined  by  those 
who  live  in  the  present  age  of  the  world. 
This  great  man  entertained  her  with  the 
voice  of  musical  instruments  which  had 
been  lately  invented,  and  danced  before  her 
to  the  sound  of  the  timbreL  He  also  pre- 
sented her  with  several  domestic  utensils 
wrought  in  brass  and  iron,  which  had  been 
newly  found  out  for  the  convenience  of  life. 
In  the  mean  time  Shalum  grew  very  uneasy 
with  himself,  and  was  sorely  displeased  at 
Hilpa  for  the  reception  which  she  had 
pven  to  Mishpach,  insomuch  that  he  never 
wrote  to  her  or  spoke  of  her  during  a  whole 
revolution  of  Saturn;  but,  finding  that  this 
intercourse  went  no  &rther  than  a  visit,  he- 
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again  renewed  his  addretKt  to  her;  who, 
during  his  long  silence,  is  «aid  very  often 
to  have  cart  a  wishing  eye  upon  mount 
Tiraaii. 

Her  tntnd  continued  wavering  about 
twenty  years  longer  between  Shaium  and 
Mishpach:  for  though  her  inclinations  fa- 
voured the  former,  her  interest  pleaded 
very  powerfully  for  the  other.  While  her 
heart  was  in  this  unsettled  condition,  the 
following  accident  happened,  which  deter- 
mined her  choice.  A  high  tower  of  wood 
that  stood  in  the  city  of  Mishpach  having 
caught  fire  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  in  a  few 
days  reduced  the  whole  town  to  ashes. 
Mishpach  resolved  to  rebuild  the  place 
whatever  it  should  cost  him;  and  having 
already  destroyed  all  the  timber  of  the 
country,  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
Shaium,  whose  forests  were  now  two  hun- 
dred years  old.  He  purchased  these  woods 
with  so  many  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  oS 
«heep,  and  with  such  a  vast  extent  of  fields 
and  pastures,  that  Shaium  was  now  grown 
more  wealthy  than  Mishpach;  and  Hiere- 
fore  appeared  so  charming  in  the  eyes  of 
Zilpah's  daughter,  that  she  no  longer  re- 
fused him  in  marriage.  On  the  day  in 
which  he  brought  her  up  into  the  moun- 
tains, he  raised  a  most  prodigious  {rile  d 
cedar,  and  of  every  sweet-smelHng  wood, 
which  reached  above  three  hundred  cubits 
in  height:  he  also  cast  into  the  pile  bundles 
of  myrrh,  and  sheaves  of  spikefiard,  en- 
riching it  with  every  spicy  shrub,  and 
making  it  fat  with  the  gums  of  his  planta- 
tions. This  was  the  burnt  offering  which 
Shaium  offered  in  the  day  of  his  espousals: 
the  smoke  of  it  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and 
filled  the  whole  country  with  incense  and 
perfume. 


No.  5fl6.]    Friday,  August  27,  1714w 


I  in  Tit«  -HsoriMBt  bonne*,  oofituit,  eunol, 
vident  queque  axoat  Tifilanlaa,  agitantqua,  ea  euique 
in  loiniio  accidunt.  Cie.  de  Div. 

The  thinga  wbicb  emplay  neo'i  wakiiw  tbougbti 
•nd  aetiooi  near  to  Ikeir  intgiMtiom  in  itaep. 

By  the  last  post,  I  received  the  following 
letter  which  is  built  upon  a  thought  that  is 
new,  and  very  well  carried  on;  for  which 
reason  I  shall  give  it  to  the  public  without 
alteration,  addition,  or  amendment. 

'SiRr— It  was  a  good  inece  of  advice 
which  Pythagoras  gave  to  his  scholars^ 
that  every  mght  before  they  slept  they 
should  examine  what  they  had  been  dcnng 
that  day,  and  so  discover  what  actions  were 
worthy  of  pursuit  to-morrow,  and  what 
little  vices  were  to  be  prevented  from  slip- 
ping unawares  into  a  habit  If  I  might 
second  the  philosopher's  advice,  it  should 
be  mine,  that,  in  a  morning  before  my 
scholar  rose,  he  should  consider  what  he 
had  been  about  that  night,  and  with  the 
same  strictness,  as  if  the  condition  he  has 
l>eUeved  himself  to  be  in  was  real   Such  a 


scnithiv  into  the  aetkna  of  Us  fenc^,  annt  be 
of  considerable  advantage:  fi>r  this  reason, 
because  the  drcnmstances  which  a  man 
imagines  himself  in  during  sleep  are  gene- 
rally such  as  entirely  &vonr  his  inclinatiais, 
good  or  bad,  and  |^ve  him  imaginary  op- 
portunities oS  pursuing  them  to  the  utmost; 
so  that  his  temper  wiU  lieiurly  open  to  his 
view,  while  he  connders  how  it  is  moTed 
when  free  from  those  constraints  which  the 
accidents  of  real  Ufe  put  it  under.  Dreams 
are  certainly  the  result  of  our  waking 
thoughts,  and  our  daily  hopes  and  feaors^ 
are  ^at  give  the  mind  such  nimble  rdishes 
of  pleasure,  and  such  severe  toaches  of 
pain  in  its  midnight  rambles.  A  man  that 
murders  his  enemy,  or  deserts  his  friend, 
in  a  dream,  had  need  to  ginrd  his  temper 
^;{unst  revenge  and  ingratitude,  and  take 
heed  that  he  be  not  tempted  to  do  a  vile 
thing  in  the  pursuit  of  false,  or  the  neglect 
Of  true  honour.  For  my  part,  I  seldom 
receive  a  benefit,  but  in  a  night  or  two's 
time  I  make  most  noble  returns  for  it; 
which,  though  my  benefector  is  not  a  whit 
the  better  tor,  yet  it  pleases  me  to  think 
that  it  was  from  a  prindple  of  gratitude  in 
me  that  my  mind  was  susceptible  of  such 
generous  transport,  while  1  thought  mysdf 
repaying  the  undness  of  my  fnend:  and  I 
have  often  been  ready  to  l>eg  pardon,  in- 
stead of  retunung  an  injui7>  after  consi- 
dering that,  when  the  offender  was  in  my 
power,  I  had  carried  my  resentments  moca 
too  far. 

'  I  think  it  has  been  observed  in  the  course 
of  your  papers,  how  much  one's  happiness 
or  misery  may  depend  upon  the  imagina- 
tion :  of  which  truth  those  Strang  workings 
of  fancy  in  sleep  are  no  inconsiderable  in- 
stances; 80  that  not  only  the  advantage  a 
man  has  of  makini^  discoveries  of  hirosdi^ 
but  a  regard  to  his  own  ease  or  disquiet, 
may  induce  him  to  accept  of  my  advice. 
Such  as  are  willing  to  comply  with  it,  I 
shall  put  into  a  way  of  doing  it  with  plea- 
sure, Dy  observing  o«ly  one  maxim  which 
I  shall  give  them,  viz.  "  To  go  to  bed  witii 
a  mind  entirely  free  from  passion,  and  a 
bodv  clear  of  the  least  intemperance." 

'  They,  indeed,  who  can  sink  into  sleep 
with  their  thoughts  less  calm  or  innocent 
than  they  should  be,  do  but  plunge  them- 
selves into  scenes  of  guilt  and  misery;  or 
they  who  are  willing  to  purchase  any  mid- 
nignt  disquietudes  for  the  xatisfactioa  o£  a 
fidi  meal,  or  a  skin  full  of  wine;  theael  have 
notiiing  to  say  to,  as  not  knowing  how  to 
invite  them  to  reflections  fiill  of  shame  and 
horror;  but  those  that  will  observe  this  rol^ 
I  promise  them  they  shall  awake  into 
health  and  cheerftilness,  and  be  capable  of 
recounting,  with  delight,  those  glorioas 
moments,  wherein  the  mind  has  been  is* 
dulging  itself  in  such  luxury  of  Uiooght, 
such  noble  hurry  df  imagination.  Supposes 
man's  going  supperiess  to  bed  should  mtro* 
duee  him  to  the  table  of  some  great  piinoe 
or  other,  where  he  shall  be  enteitaiml 
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irith  the  noolest  marks  c^  honoar  and 
plentf ,  and  do  so  much  buaness  after,  that 
he  shall  rise  with  as  good  a  stomach  for 
his  breakfast  as  if  he  had  fasted  all  night 
long:  or,  snppose  he  should  see  his  dearest 
friends  remain  all  night  in  great  distresses, 
which  he  could  instantly  have  disengaged 
them  from,  could  he  have  been  content  to 
hare  gone  to  bed  without  the  other  bottle; 
believe  me  these  effects  of  fancy  are  no 
contemptible  consequences  of  commanding 
or  indulging  one's  appetite. 

'  I  forbear  recommending  my  advice  upon 
many  other  accounts,  until  I  hear  how  you 
and  your  readers  relish  what  I  have  al- 
ready said;  among  whom,  if  there  be  any 
that  may  pretend  it  is  useless  to  them  be- 
cause they  never  dream  at  all,  there  may 
be  others  perhaps  who  do  little  else  all  day 
long.  Were  evety  one  as  sensible  as  I  am 
what  happens  to  him  in  his  sleep,  it  would 
b(  no  dispute  whether  we  pass  so  consider- 
able a  portion  of  our  time  m  the  condition 
of  stocks  and  stones,  or  whether  the  soul 
^vere  not  perpetually  at  work  upon  the 
principle  of  thought.  However,  it  is  an 
.honest  endeavour  of  mine  to  persuade  my 
countrymen  to  reap  some  advantage  from 
so  many  unregarded  hours,  and  as  such 
you  will  encourage  it 

'  I  shall  conclude  with  giving  you  a  sketch 
or  two  of  my  way  of  proceeding. 

'  If  I  have  any  business  of  consequence 
to  do  to-morrow,  I  am  scarce  dropt  asleep 
to-night  but  I  am  in  the  midst  of  it;  and 
when  awake,  I  consider  the  whole  proces- 
mon  of  the  affair,  and  ^  the  advantage  of 
the  next  day's  experience  before  the  sun 
has  risen  upon  it 

'  There  is  scarcely  a  great  post  but  what 
I  have  some  time  or  other  been  in;  but  my 
l>ehaTiour  while  I  was  master  of  a  college 
pleases  me  so  well,  that  whenever  there 
18  a  province  of  that  nature  vacant,  I  intend 
to  step  in  as  soon  as  I  can. 

'  I  have  done  many  thines  that  would  not 
pass  examination,  when  I  have  had  the  art 
of  flyingor  being  invisible;  for  which  reason 
I  am  glad  I  am  hot  possessed  of  those  ex- 
traordinary qualities. 

'Lastly,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  have  been  a 
fprc&t  correspondent  of  yours,  and  have  read 
many  of  my  letters  in  your  paper  which  I 
never  vnx)te  you.  If  you  have  a  mind  I 
«hottId  really  be  so,  I  nave  got  a  parcel  of 
vinons  and  other  miscellanies  in  my  noctu- 
ary,  which  I  shall  send  you  to  enrich  your 
tMper  on  proper  occanons.  I  am,  &c 
'JOHN  SHADOW. 

♦Oxford,  Aug;  90.' 
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I  know  tkM  to  llijr  botton ;  from  within 

Thjr  thaUoweaBtre  to  Ike  ntmoM  ikiB.— />ry<«i. 

Thoitgh  the   author  of  the   following 
vision  is  unknown  to  me,  I  am  apt  to  think 
Vol.  IL  48 


it  may  be  the  work  of  that  ingenious  gentle- 
man, who  promised  me,  in  the  last  paper, 
some  extracts  out  of  his  noctuary. 

'  Sir, — I  was  the  other  day  reading  the 
life  of  Mahomet  Among  many  other  ex- 
travagancies, I  find  it  recorded  of  that  im- 
postor, that,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  age, 
the  angel  Gabriel  caught  htm  up  whilst  he 
was  amongst  his  plav-fellows;  and  carr\'ing 
him  aside,  cut  opien  his  breast,  plucked  out 
his  heart,  and  wrung  out  of  it  that  black  drop 
of  blood,  in  which,  say  the  Turkish  divine^ 
is  contained  t\\e  jfomea  fieccali,  so  that  he 
was  free  from  sin  ever  after.  I  immediately 
said  to  myself  Though  this  story  be  afiction, 
a  very  good  moral  may  be  drawn  from  it 
would  every  man  but  apply  it  to  himself 
and  endeavour  to  squeeze  out  of  his  heart 
whatever  sins  or  ill  qualities  he  finds  in  it 

•  While  my  mind  was  wholly  taken  up 
with  this  contemplation,  I  insensibly  fell  into 
a  most  pleasing  slumber,  when  methou^ht 
two  porters  entered  my  chamber  carrying 
a  large  chest  between  them.  After  having 
set  it  down  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  they 
departed.  I  immediately  endeavoured  to 
open  what  was  sent  me,  when  a  shape,  like 
that  in  which  we  paint  our  angels,  ap- 
peared before  me,  and  forbade  me.  "  En- 
closed," said  he,  "  are  the  hearts  of  several 
of  your  friends  ani  acquaintance;  but,  be- 
fore you  can  be  qualified  to  see  and  ani- 
madvert on  the  failings  of  others,  you  must 
be  pure  yourself;"  whereupon  he  drew  out 
his  incision  knife,  cut  me  open,  took  out 
my  heart,  and  began  to  squeeze  it  I  was 
in  a  great  confusion  to  see  now  many  things, 
whicn  I  had  always  cherished  as  virtues, 
issued  out  of  my  heart  on  this  occasion.  In 
short,  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  squeez- 
ed, it  looked  like  an  empty  bladder;  when 
the  phantom  breathing  a  fresh  particle  of 
divine  air  into  it,  restored  it  safe  to  its  for- 
mer repository;  and  having  sewed  me  up, 
we  began  to  examine  the  chest 

•  The'  hearts  were  all  enclosed  in  trans- 
parent phials,  and  preserved  in  liquor 
which  looked  like  spirits  of  wine.  The 
first  which  I  cast  my  eye  upon,  I  was  afraid 
would  have  broke  the  glass  which  contain- 
ed it  It  shot  up  and  down,  with  incredible 
swiftness,  through  the  liquor  in  which  it 
swam,  and  very  frequentiy  bounced  against 
the  side  of  the  phial.  The /om<r»,  or  spot 
in  the  middle  of  it  was  not  large,  but  of  a 
red  fiery  colour,  and  seemed  to  be  the 
cause  of^these  violent  agitations.  "  That" 
says  my  instructor,  "  is  the  heart  of  Tom 
Dreadnought,  who  behaved  himself  well 
in  the  late  wars,  imx  has  for  these  ten  years 
last  past  been  aiming  at  some  post  bf  ho- 
nour to  no  purpose.  He  is  lately  retired 
into  the  country,  where,  quite  choked  up 
with  spleen  and  choler,  he  rails  at  better 
men  than  himself,  and  will  be  for  ever  un- 
easv,  because  it  is  impossible  he  should 
think  his  merits  sufficiently  rewarded." 
The  next  heart  that  I  examined  was  re> 
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Biarkable  for  its  stnallnets;  it  lar  still  at 
the  bottom  of  the  phial,  and  I  could  hardly 
perceive  that  it  teat  at  all.  The  ^om« 
was  quite  black,  and  had  almost  diffused 
itself -over  the  whole  heart.  "  This,"  says 
mv  interpreter,  "is  the  heart  of  Dick 
Gloomy,  who  never  thirsted  after  any 
thing  but  money.  Notwithstanding  all  his 
endeavours,  he'is  still  poor.  This  has  flung 
him  into  a  most  deplorable  state  of  melan- 
choly and  despair.  He  is  a  composition 
of  envy  and  idleness;  hates  mankind,  but 
gives  them  their  revenge  by  bdng  more 
oneasv  to  himself  than  to  any  one  else." 

'  The  phial  I  looked  upon  next  contained 
a  large  fair  heart,  which  beat  very  strongly. 
The  fome»  or  spot  in  it  was  exceedingly 
small';  but  I  could  not  help  observing  that, 
which  way  soever  I  turned  the  phial,  it 
always  appeared  uppermost,  and  in  the 
strongest  point  of  light  "  The  heart  you 
are  examining,"  says  my  companion,  "be- 
longs to  Will  Worthy.  He  has,  indeed,  a 
most  noble  soul,  and  is  ]x>ssessed  of  a  thou- 
sand good  qualities.  The  speck  which  you 
discover  is  vanity." 

' "  Here,"  says  the  angel,  "  is  the  heart 
of  Freelove,  your  intimate  friend."  Free- 
love  and  I,"  said  I,  "are  at  present  very 
cold  to  one  another,  and  I  do  not  care  for 
looking  on  the  heart  of  a  man  which  I  fear 
is  overcast  with  rancour."-  My  teacher 
commanded  me  to  look  upon  it;  I  did  so, 
and,  to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  found 
that  a  small  swelling  spKrt,  which  I  at  first 
took  to  be  ill-will  towards  me,  was  only 
I>assion;  and  that  upon  my  nearer  inspec- 
tion it  wholly  disappeared;  upon  which 
the  phantom  told  me  Freelove  was  one  of 
the  best-natured  men  alive. 

• "  This,"  says  my  teacher,  "  is  a  female 
heart  of  your  acquaintance."  I  found  the 
fame*  in  it  of  the  largest  Mze,  and  of  a 
nundred  different  colours,  which  were  still 
varying  every  ipoment.  Upon  my  asking 
to  whom  it  belonged,  I  was  informed  that 
it  was  the  heart  of  Coouetilla. 

'  I  set  it  down,  and  arew  out  another,  in 
which  I  took  the  fome*  at  first  sight  to  be 
very  small,  but  was  amazed  to  find  that,  as 
I  looked  stead&stly  upon  it,  it  grew  still 
larger.  It  was  the  heart  of  Melissa,  a 
noted  prude,  who  lives  the  next  door  to  me. 

'"Ishow  you  this,"  said  the  phantom, 
"because  it  is  indeed  a  rarity,  and  you 
have  the  happiness  to  know  the  person  to 
whom  it  belongs."  He  then  put  into  my 
hand  a  large  chrystal  glass,  that  enclosed 
a  heart,  in  which,  though  I  examined  it 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  I  could  not  perceive 
any  blemish.  I  made  no  scruple  to  affirm 
that  it  must  be  the  heart  of  Seraphina;  and 
was  glad,  but  not  surprised,  to  find  that  it 
was  sa  "She  is  indeed,"  continued  my 
guide,  "  the  ornament,  as  well  as  the  envy, 
of  her  sex."  At  these  last  words  he  pointed 
to  the  hearts  of  several  of  her  female  ac- 
quaintance which  lay  in  different  phial^ 
and  had  very  large  spots  in  them,  all  of  a 


deep  blue.  "You  are  not  to  wonder," 
says  he,  "  that  you  see  no  spot  in  a  heart 
whose  innocence  has  been  proof  against  all 
the  corruptions  of  a  depraved  age.  If  it 
has  any  blemish,  it  is  too  small  to  be  dis- 
covered by  human  eyes. 

<  I  laid  It  down,  and  took  up  the  hearts 
of  other  females,  in  all  of  which  rMtJoTne* 
ran  in  several  veins,  which  were  twistc»d 
together,  and  made  a  very  perplexed 
figure.  I  asked  the  meaning  of  it,  and  was 
told  it  represented  deceit 

'I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
examined  the  hearts  of  several  of  my 
acqu^ntance,  whom  I  knew  to  be  par- 
ticularly addicted  to  drinking,  gaming, 
intriguing,  Sec  but  my  interpreter  told  me^ 
I  must  let  that  alone  until  another  oppor- 
tunity, and  flung  down  the  cover  M^tbe 
chest  with  so  much  violence  as  immedi- 
ately awoke  me.' 


Na  588.]    Wednetday,  Sefitetnber  1, 1714. 

OicitiSiOnuiii  in  imbedlitau  est  et  gratia,  ct  earit^ 

CVtrm 

Too  pretend  that  ■!]  Icindneai  «Bd  litnevolenee  if 
fbnndod  in  weakneat. 

Man  may  be  considered  in  two  views,  m> 
a  reasonable  and  as  a  social  being;  capable 
of  becoming  himself  either  happy  or  mise- 
rable, and  of  contributing  to  the  happiDess 
or  misery  of  his  fellow-creatures.    Suitablr 
to  this  double  cafjacity,  the  Contriver  ot 
human  nature   hath   wisely  furnished   it 
with  two  principles  of  action,  self-love  and 
benevolence;  designed  one  of  them  to  ren- 
der  man   wakeful  to   his    own    personal 
interest,  the  other  to  disjxise  him  for  giving 
his  utmost  assistance  to  all  engaged  tn  the 
same  pursuit    This  is  such  an  account  cf 
our  frame,  so  agreeable  to  reason,  so  much 
for  the  honour  of  our  Maker,  and  the  credit 
of  our  species,  that  it  may  appear  some- 
what unaccountable  what  should   induce 
men  to  represent  human   nature  as  they 
do,  under  characters  of  disadvantage;  or 
having  drawn  it  with  a  little  sordid  aspect, 
what  pleasure  they  can  possibly  take  in 
such  a  picture.    Do  they  reflect  that  it  is 
their  own;  and  if  we  would  believe  them- 
selves, is  not  more  odious  than  the  original.* 
One  of  the  first  that  talked  in  this  lofty 
strain  of  our  nature  was  Epicurus.     Bene- 
ficence, would  his  followers  say,   is   all 
founded  in  weakness;  and,   whatever  he 
pretended,  the  kindness  that  passeth  be- 
tween  men   and  men   is  by  every  man 
directed  to  himself.     This,  it  must  oe  con- 
fessed, is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  that 
hopeful  philosophy,  which  having  patched 
man  up  out  of  the  four  elements,  attributes 
his  being  to  chance,  and  derives  all  his 
actions  irom  an   unintelligible  declinatico 
of  atoms.    And  for  these  glorious  discove- 
ries, the  poet  is  beyond  measure  trans- 
ported in  the  praises  of  his  hero,  as  if  be 
must  needs  be  something  more  than  man. 
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only  for  an  endeavour  to  prove  that  man  is 
in  nothing  superior  to  beasts.  In  this  school 
-was  Mr.  Hobbes  instructed  to- speak  after 
the  same  manner,  if  he  did  not  rather  draw 
his -knowledge,  from  an  observation  of  his 
own  temper;  for  he  somewhere  unluckily 
lays  down  this  as  a  rule,  'that  from  the 
nmilitudes  of  thoughts  and  passions  of  one 
mah  to  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  another, 
ivhosoever  looks  into  himself,  and  con»- 
ders  what  he  doth  when  he  thinks,  hopes, 
fears.  Sec.  and  upon  what  grounds,  he 
shall  hereby  read  and  know  what  are  the 
thoughts  and   pasdons  of   all  other  men 

Xn  the  like  occasions.'  Now  we  will 
w  Mr.  Hobbes  to  know  best  how  he 
■was  inclined;  but,  in  earnest,  I  should  be 
heartily  out  of  concat  with  mvself,  if  I 
thought  myself  of  this  unamiable  temper, 
as  he  affirms,  and  should  have  as  little 
kindness  for  myself  as  for  any  body  in  the 
worid.  Hitherto  I  always  imagined  that 
kind  and  benevolent  propensions  were  the 
original  growth  of  the  heart  of  man,  and, 
however  checked  and  overtopped  by  coun- 
ter inclinations,  that  have  since  sprung  up 
'Within  us,  have  still  some  force  in  the  worst 
of  tempers,  and  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  best  And,  methinks,  it  is  a  fair  step 
towards  the  proof  of  this,  that  the  most 
beneficent  of  all  beings  is  he  who  hath  an 
absolute  fulness  of  perfection  in  himself; 
■who  gave  existence  to  the  universe,  and  so 
cannot  be  supposed  to  want  that  which  he 
CommunicatM,  without  diminishing  from 
the  plenitude  of  his  own  power  and  hap- 
inness.  The  philosophers  before  men- 
tioned have  indeed  done  all  that  in  them 
lay  to  invalidate  this  argument;  for,  placing 
the  gods  in  a  state  of  the  most  elevated 
blessedness,  they  describe  them  as  selfish 
as,we  poor  miserable  mortals  can  be,  and 
shut  them  out  from  all  concern  for  man- 
kind, upon  the  score  of  their  having  no 
need  of  us.  But  if  He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  wants  not  us,  we  stand  in  con- 
tinual need  of  him;  and  surely,  next  to 
the  survey  of  the  immense  treasures  of  his 
OMm  mind,  the  most  exalted  pleasures  he 
receives  is  from  beholding  millions  of 
•creatures,  lately  drawn  out  of  the  gulf  of 
non-existence,  rejoicing  in  the  various  de- 
crees of  being  and  happiness  imparted  to 
them. '  And  as  this  is  the  true,  the  glorious 
character  of  the  Deity,  so  in  forming  a 
reasoaable  creature  he  would  not,  if  pos- 
«ble,  suffer  his  image  to  pass  out  of  his 
bands  unadorned  with  a  resemblance  of 
himself  in  this  most  lovely  part  of  his 
nature.  For  what  complacency  could  a 
mind,  whose  love  is  as  unbounded  as  his 
knowledge,  have  in  a  work  so  unlike  him- 
self; a  creature  that  should  be  capable  of 
knowing  and  conversing  with  a  vast  circle 
of  objects,  and  love  none  but  himself.* 
What  profxJTtion  would  there  be  between 
the  head  and  the  heart  of  such  a  creature, 
its  affections  and  its  understanding?  Or 
could  a  sodety  of  such  creatures,  with  no 


other  bottom  but  self-love  on  which  to 
maintain  a  commerce,  ever  flourish?  Rea- 
son, it  is  certain,  would  oblige  every  man 
to  pursue  the  general  happiness  as  the 
means  to  procure  and  estaolish  his  own; 
and  yet,  if  besides  this  consideration,  there 
were  not  a  natural  instinct  prompting  men 
to  desire  the  welfare  and  satisfaction  of 
others,  self-love,  in  defiance  of  the  admo 
nitions  of  reason,  would  quickly  run  all 
things  into  a  state  of  war  and  confunon. 
As  nearly  interested  as  the  soul  is  in  the 
fate  of  the  body,  our  provident  Creator 
saw  it  necessary,  by  the  constant  returns 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  those  importunate 
apjietites,  to  put  it  in  mind  of  its  chaise: 
knowing  that  if  we  should  eat  and  dnnk 
no  oftener  than  cold  abstracted  speculation 
should  put  tts  upon  these  exercises,  and 
then  leave  it  to  reason  to  prescribe  the 
quantity,  we  should  soon  refine  ourselves 
out  of  this  bodilv  life.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
obvious  to  remark,  that  We  follow  nothing 
heartily  unless  carried  to  it  by  inclinations 
which  anticipate  our  reason,  and,  like  a 
bias,  draw  the  mind  strongly  towards  it 
In  order,  therefore,  toestabUMi  a  perpetual 
intercourse  of  benefits  amongst  mankind, 
their  Maker  would  not  fail  to  give  them 
this  generous  prepossession  of  benevolence, 
if,  as  I  have  said,  it  were  possible.  And 
fi-om  whence  can  we  go  about  to  argue  its 
impossibility?  Is  it  inconsistent  with  self- 
love?  Are  their  motions  contrary?  No 
more  than  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth 
is  opposed  to  its  annual,  or,  its  motion  round 
its  own  centre,  which  might  be  improved 
as  an  illustration  of  self-love,  to  that  which 
whirls  it  about  the  common  centre  of  the 
world,  answering  to  universal  benevolence. 
Is  the  force  oJF  self-love  abated,  or  its  in- 
terest prejudiced,  by  benevolence?  So  far 
from  it,  that  benevolence,  though  a  distinct 
principle,  is  extremely  serviceable  to  self- 
love,  and  then  doth  most  service' when  it  is 
least  designed. 

But  to  descend  from  reason  to  matter  of 
fact;  the  pity  which  arises  on  sight  of 
persons  in  distress,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
mind  which  is  the  consequence  of  having 
removed  them  into  a  happier  state,  are 
instead  of  a  thousand  arguments  to  prove 
such  a  thing  as  a  disinterested  benevo- 
lence. Did  pity  proceed  from  a  reflection 
we  make  upon  our  liableness  to  the  same 
ill  accidents  we  see  befall  others,  it  were 
nothing  to  the  present  purpose;  but  this  is 
assigning  an  artificial  cause  of  a  natural 
passion,  and  can  by  no  means  be  admitted 
as  a  tolerable  account  of  it,  because  chil- 
dren and  persons  most  thoughtless  about 
their  own  condition,  and  incapable  of  en- 
tering into  the  prospects  of  futurity,  feel 
the  most  violent  touches  of  compassion. 
And  then,  as  to  that  charming  delight 
which  immediately  follows  the  giving  joy 
to  another,  or  relieving  his  sorrow,  and  is, 
when  the  objects  are  numerous,  and  the 
kindness  of  importance,  really  incxpress- 
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ble,  what  can  this  be  owing  to  but  con- 
sciousness of  a  man's  having  done  some- 
thing pnuse-worthy,  and  ejqpi'essive  of  a 
great  soul?  Whereas,  if  in  all  this  he  only 
sacrificed  to  vanity  and  self-love,  as  there 
would  be  nothing  brave  in  actions  that 
make  the  most  shining  appearance,  so  na- 
ture would  not  have  rewarded  them  with 
this  divine  pleasure;  nor  could  the  com- 
mendations, which  a  person  receives  for 
benefits  done  upon  selnsh  views,  be  at  all 
more  satisfactory  than  when  he  is  applaud- 
ed for  what  he  doth  without  design;  be- 
cause, in  both  cases,  the  ends  of  self-love 
are  equally  answered.  The  conscience  of 
approving  ones  self  a  benefactor  to  mankind 
is  the  noblest  recompence  for  being  so; 
doubtless  it  is,  and  the  most  interested  can- 
not propose  any  thing  so  much  to  their  own 
advantage;  notwithstanding  which,  the  in- 
clination is  nevertheless  imselfish.  The 
pleasure  which  attends  the  gratification  of 
our  hunger  and  thirst,  is  not  the  cause  of 
these  appetites;  they  are  previous  to  any 
such  prospect;  and  so  likewise  is  the  de- 
rire  oT  doing  good;  with  this  difference, 
that,  being  seated  in  the  intellectual  part, 
this  last,  though  antecedent  to  reason,  may 

fet  be  improved  and  regulated  by  it;  and, 
will  add,  is  no  otherwise  a  virtue  than  as 
it  is  so.  Thus  have  I  contended  for  the 
dignity  of  that  nature  I  have  the  honour  to 
partake  of;  and,  after  all  the  evidence  pro- 
'duced,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  conclude, 
agadnst  the  motto  of  this  paper,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  generomty  in  the  world. 
'Though,  if  I  were  under  a  mistake  in  this, 
I  should  say  as  Cicero,  in  relation  to  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  I  willingly  err, 
and  should  believe  it  very  much  for  the  in- 
terest of  mankind  to  lie  under  the  same 
deluaon.  For  the  contrary  notion  naturally 
tends  to  dispirit  the  mind,  and  sinks  it  into 
a  meanness  fatal  to  the  god-like  zeal  of 
doing  good:  as,  rai  the  other  hand,  it  teaches 
people  to  be  tmgrateful,  by  possessing  them 
ynta  a  persuasion  concerning  their  bene- 
factors, that  they  have  no  regard  to  them 
in  the  benefits  they  bestow.  Now  he  that 
1>anishes  gratitude  from  among  men,  by  so 
-doing  stops  up  the  stream  of  beneficence: 
"for  though  in  conferring  kindnesses,  a  truly 
generous  man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return, 
yet  he  looks  to  the  qualities  of  the  person 
obliged;  and  as  nothing  renders  a  person 
more  unworthy  of  a  Iwnefit  than  his  being 
without  all  resentment  of  it,  he  will  not  be 
extremely  forward  to  oblige  such  a  man. 


Na  589.]    /Wrfay,  September  3,  1714. 

Peneqaitur  aeelaa  ille  mium ;  labefkctaque  tandem 
Ictibui  inniuneria,  addaeuque  funibus  arbor 

Comiit-^ OvU,  Met.  Lib.  a  774. 

The  impioui  axe  be  plia*.  loud  itrokea  reeound : 
Titldrn^g'd  witb  ropes,  andfttPd  with  many  a  wound, 
Tbe  louaea'd  tree  comei  rushing  to  the  ground. 

'Sir,— I  am   so   great  an  admirer  of 
<rees,   that  the   spot  of  ground  I   have 


chosen  to  build  a  small  seat  upon  in  tbe 
country  is  almoSLinthe  midst  of  a  laive 
wood.  I  was  obliged,  much  against  my  wiU, 
to  cot  down  several  trees,  that  I  might 
have  any  such  thing  as  a  walk  in  my  gar- 
dens; but  then  I  have  taken  care  to  leave 
the  space,  between  every  walk,  as  much  a 
wood  as  I  found  it  Tbe  moment  you  mm 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  you  are  in  a 
forest,  where  nature  presents  yon  with  a 
much  more  beautifiil  scene  than  could  have 
been  raised  by  art 

'Instead  of  tulips  or  carnations,  I  can 
show  you  oaks  in  my  garden  of  four  hun- 
dred years  standing,  and  a  knot  of  ehns 
that  might  shelter  a  troop  di  horse  from 
the  rain. 

'  It  is  not  without  the  utmost  indignatioo 
that  I  observe  several  prodigal  young  heirs 
in  the  neighbourhood  felling  down  tbe  most 
glorious  monuments  of  their  ancestors'  in- 
dustry, and  ruining,  in  a  day,  the  prodnct 
of  Eiges. 

'  1  am  mightily  pleased  with  your  die- 
course  upon  planting,  which  put  me  upon 
looking  mto  my  bo^s,  to  give  jrou  some 
accoimt  of  the  veneration  the  ancirnts  had 
for  trees.  There  is  an  old  tradition,  that 
Abraham  planted  a  cypress,  a  pine,  and  a 
cedar;  and  that  these  three  incorporated 
into  one  tree,  which  was  cut  down  for  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

'  Isidorus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  C«b- 
stantius,  assures  us,  that  he  saw,  even  in 
his  time,  that  famous  oak  in  tbe  plains  of 
Mamre,  under  which  Abraham  is  reported 
to  have  dwelt;  and  adds,  that  the  peo]rfe 
looked  upon  it  with  a  great  veneration,  and 
preserved  it  as  a  sacred  tree. 

'The  heathens  still  went  farther,  and 
regarded  it  as  the  highest  piece  of  sacri- 
lege to  injure  certain  trees  which  they  took 
to  be  protected  by  some  deity.  The  story 
of  Erisicthon,  the  g^ve  at  Dodona,  and 
that  at  Delphi,  are  all  instances  of  this 
kind. 

'  K  we  condder  the  machine  in  Virgil,  so 
much  blamed  by  several  critics,  in  this 
light,  we  shall  hardly  think  it  too  violent 

'  .^neas,  when  he  built  his  fleet  in  order 
to  sail  for  Italy,  was  obliged  to  cut  down 
the  grove  on  mount  Ida,  which  however 
he  durst  not  do  until  he  had  obtained  leave 
from  Cybele,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
The  goddess  could  not  but  thrak  herself 
obliged  to  protect  these  ships,  which  were 
made  of  consecrated  timber,  after  a  ■aery 
extraordinary  manner,  and  therefore  de- 
sired Jupiter  that  they  might  not  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  power  of  waves  or  winds. 
Jupiter  would  not  grant  this,  but  prromised 
her  that  as  many  as  came  safe  to  Italy 
should  be  transformed  into  goddesses  of  the 
sea;  which  the  poet  tells  us  was  acconi- 
ingly  executed. 

"  And  now  at  length  tbe  nnmlMtad  boon 
Prefix'd  by  Fate's  irrerocable  doom, 
When  tbe  great  mother  of  tbe  gods  was  flee 
To  nm  bet  abips,  and  Sniali  Jove's  dacn*. 
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Flnt.  ftom  tbe  qmrter  of  tbe  morn  ttaeie  niniii( 
A  light  that  ring'd  tin  heavens,  and  ihot  alonfi : 
Then  (torn  a  cloud,  tfing'i  ronnd  with  golden  Area, 
Wete  timbreto  lieani,  and  Berecynthian  quires: 
And  last  a  voice  with  mere  than  monal  toumls, 
Both  hoats  in  arms  oppos'd  with  equal  horror  wounds. 
*  O  Trojan  race,  your,  needless  aid  forbear; 
And  know  my  ships  are  my  peculiar  care. 
With  neater  ease  the  bold  Sutulian  may. 
With  hissing  brands,  attempt  to  bum  the  sea. 
Than  singe  my  sacred  pines.    But  you,  my  charge,    ' 
'    ^Looa'd  from  your  crooked  anchors,  launch  at  large. 
'ExaJtod  each  a  nymph :  forsake  the  sand. 
And  swim  the  seas,  at  Cyhele's  command.* 
No  sooner  had  the  goddem  ccas'd  to  speak, 
MHten,  lo.  tb'  obedient  sbipe  their  hawsers  break.    ■ 
And,  strange  to  tell,  tike  dolphins,  in  the  main, 
They  plunge  their  prows,  and  dive  and  spring  again : 
As  many  beauteous  maids  tbe  billows  sweep, 
As  rode  before  tall  vessels  on  the  deep." 

Drjdtn't  ViTg. 

'The  common  opinion  concemine  the 
nymphs,  whom  the  ancients  called  Hama^ 
dfyads,  is  more  to  the  honour  of  trees  than 
any  thing  yet  mentioned.  It  was  thought 
the  fate  of  these  nymphs  had  so  near  a  de- 
pendance  on  some  trees,  more  especially 
oaks,  that  they  lived  and  died  together. 
For  this  reason  they  were  extremely  grate- 
ful to  such  persons  who  preserved  those 
trees  with  which  their  being  subsisted. 
Apollonius  tells  us  a  very  remarkable 
story  to  this  purpose,  with  which  I  shall 
conclude  my  letter. 

'  A  certain- man,  called  Rhascus,  observ- 
ing an  old  oak  ready  to  fall,  and  being 
moved  with  a  sort  of  compassion  towards 
the  tree,  ordered  his  senrants  to  pour  in 
fresh  earth  at  the  nx>ts  of  it,  and  set  it  up- 
right The  Hamadryad,  or  nymph,  who 
must  necessarily  have  perished  with  the 
tree,  appeared  to  him  the  next  diiy,  and, 
alter  having  returned  him  her  thanks,  told 
him  she  was  ready  to  grant  whatever  he 
should  ask.  As  she  was  extremely  beau- 
tiful, Rhscus  desired  he  might  be  enter- 
tained as  her  lover.  The  Hamadryad,  not 
much  displeased  with  the  reiquest,  pro- 
mised to  give  him  a  meeting,  but  corat- 
manded  him  fo^  some  days  to  abstiun  from 
the  embraces  of  all  other  women,  adding 
that  she  wotild  send  a  bee  to  him,  to  let 
him  know  when  he  was  to  be  happy. 
Rhxcus  was,  it  seems,  too  much  addicted 
to  earning,  and  happened  to  be  in  a  run  of 
ill-luck  when  the  faithful  bee  came  buz- 
zing about  him;  so  that,  instead  of  minding 
his  kind  invitation,  he  had  like  to  have 
killed  him  for  his  pains.  The  Hamadryad 
■was  so  provoked  at  her  own  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  ill  usage  of  her  messeiiger, 
that  she  deprived  Rh«cus  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs.  However,  says  the  story,  he  was 
not  so  much  a  cripple,  but  he  made  a  shift 
to  cut  down  the  tree,  and  consequently  to 
fell  his  mistress.' 


Na  590.]    Monday,  Sefitember  6,  1714. 


-Anidaa  Ubuntar  lempora  mota 


Nob  secua  ae  Aumen.    Neque  enim  eonaisteie  flamen, 
Nee  levis  bora  potest :  sed  ui  unda  impellitur  nnda, 
lAgeturqoe  prior  venienti,  ugetqm  pnorem, 
Toipon  rio  fbgionl  pariter,  pvnnqot  *qmsnu ; 


Et  nova  sant  semper.  Nam  quod  iUit  ante,  nlietum  eat 
Fitque  quod  hand  ftierat:  momentaque  euncta  no- 
vantur.  Ovid,  Met.  Lib.  iv.  179. 

E>n  times  are  in  perpetual  flux,  and  run. 
Like  rivers  flrom  tbeir  fountains,  rolling  on. 
'For  time,  no  more  than  streams,  is  at  a  stiyr . 
Tbe  flying  hour  is  ever  on  Iter  way ; 
And  as  the  fountains  still  supply  their  store. 
The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before ; 
Thus  in  successive  course  tiie  minutes  run. 
And  urge  their  predecessor  minutes  on. 
Still  moving,  ever  new :  for  former  things 
Are  laid  aside,  like  abdicated  kings : 
And  every  moment  altera  what  is  dons. 
And  innovates  aoue  act,  till  then  unknown. 

The  foUomin^  ditcoune  cornea  from  the 
same  hand  ivtth  the  eaaya  ufion  fnfinitude. 

'  We  consider  infinite  space  as  an  expan- 
sion without  a  circumference;  we  consider 
eternity,  or  infinite  duration,  as  a  line  that 
has  neither  a  beginning  nor  an  end.  In  our 
speculations  of  infinite  space,  we  consider 
that  particular  place  in  which  we  exist  as 
a  kind  of  centre  to  the  whole  expansion. 
In  our  speculations  of  eternity,  we  consider 
the  time  which  is  present  to  us  as  the 
middle,  which  divides  the  whole  line  into 
two  equal  parts.  For  this  reason,  many, 
witty  authors  compare  the  present  time  to 
an  isthmus,  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  that 
rises  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean,  immeasur- 
ably diffused  on  either  side  of  it 

•  Philosophy,  and  indeed  common  sense, 
naturally  throws  eternity  under  two  divi- 
sions, which  we  may  call  in  English  that 
eternity  which  is  past,  and  that  eternity 
which  is  to  come.  The  learned  term* 
of  Mtemitaa  afiarte  ante,  and  Mtemitat  a 
fiarte  fiost,  may  be  more  amusing  to  the 
reader,  but  can  have  no  other  idea  affixed 
to  them  than  what  is  conveyed  to  us  by 
those  words,  an  eternity  that  is  past,  and 
an  eternity  that  is  to  come.  Each  of  these 
eternities  is  bounded  at  the  one  extreme, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  former  has  an  end, 
and  the  latter  a  beginning. 

'  Let  us  first  of  all  consider  that  eternity 
which  is  past,  reserving  that  which  is  to 
come  for  the  subject  of  another  paper.  The 
nature  of  thb  eternity  is  utterly  inconceiv- 
able by  the  mind  of  man:  our  reason  de- 
monstrates to  us  that  it  has  been,  but  at  the 
same  time  can  frame  no  idea  of  it,  but  what 
is  big  with  absurdity  and  contradiction. 
We  can  have  no  other  conception  of  anv 
duration  which  is  jMst,  than  that  aU  of  it 
was  once  present:  and  whatever  was  once 
present  is  at  some  certain  distance  from  us, 
and  whatever  is  at  any  certain  distance 
from  us,  be  the  distanc^e  never  so  remote, 
cannot  be  eternity.  The  very  notion  of  any 
duration  being  past  implies  that  it  was  oiice 
present,  for  the  idea  of  being  once  present 
is  actually  included  in  the  idea  of  its  being 
past  This  therefore  is  a  depth  not  to  be 
sounded  by  human  understanding.  We  are 
sure  that  there  ha«  been  an  eternity,  and 
yet  contradict  ourselves  when  we  measure 
this  eternity  by  any  notiiim  which  we  can 
frame  of  it. 
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•  If  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter, 
we  shall  find  that  the  difficulties  we  meet 
with  in  our  conceptions  of  eternity  proceed 
from  this  single  reason,  that  we  can  have 
no  other  idea  of  any  kind  of  duration,  than 
that  by  which  we  ourselves,  and  all  other 
created  beings,  do  exist;  which  is,  a  suc- 
cessive duration  made  up  of  past,  present, 
and  to  come.  There  is  nothing  which  ex- 
ists after  this  manner,  all  the  parts  of  whose 
existence  were  not  once  actually  present, 
and  consequently  may  be  reached  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  applied  to  it.  We 
may  ascend  as  high  as  we  please,  and  em- 
ploy our  being  to  that  eternity  which  is  to 
come,  in  adding  millions  of  years  to  mil- 
lions of  years,  and  we  can  never  come 
up  to  any  fountain-head  of  duration,  to 
any  beginning  in  eternity:  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  sure,  that  whatever  was  once 

g resent  does  lie  within  the  reach  of  num- 
ers,  though  perhaps  we  can  never  be  able 
to  put  enough  of  them  together  for  that 
purpose.  We  may  as  well  say,  that  any 
thing  may  be  actually  present  m  any  part 
of  infinite  space,  which  does  not  lie  at  a 
certain  distance  from  us,  as  that  any  part 
of  infinite  duration  was  once  actually  pre- 
sent, and  does  not  also  lie  at  some  deter- 
mined distance  from  us.  The  distance  in 
both  cases  may  be  immeasurable  and  in- 
definite as  to  our  faculties,  but  our  reason 
tells  us  that  it  .cannot  be  so  in  itself.  Here 
therefore  is  that  difficulty  which  human 
understanding  is  not  capable  of  surmount- 
ing. We  are  sure  that  something  must 
have  existed  from  eternity,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  unable  to  conceive,  that  any 
thing  which  exists,  acconUng  to  our  notion 
of  existence,  can  have  existed  from  etei> 
nity, 

•It  is  hard  for  a  reader,  who  has  not 
rolled  this  thought  in  his  own  mind,  to  fol- 
low in  such  an  abstracted  speculation;  but 
I  have  been  the  longer  on  it,  because  I 
think  it  is  a  demonstrative  argument  of  the 
being  and  eternity  of  God:  and,  though 
there  are  many  other  demonstrations  which 
lead  us  to  this  g^at  truth,  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  lay  aside  any  proofs  in  this 
matter,  which  the  light  of  reason  has  sug- 
gested to  us,  especially  when  it  is  such  a 
one  as  has  been  urged  by  men  famous  for 
their  penetration  and  force  of  understand- 
ing, and  which  appears  altogether  conclu- 
fflve  to  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
examine  it. 

'Having  thus  considered  that  eternity 
which  is  past,  according  to  the  best  idea 
we  can  frame  of  it,  I  shall  now  draw  up 
those  several  articles  on  this  subject,  which 
are  dictated  to  us  by  the  light  of  reason, 
and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  creed 
of  a  philosopher  in  this  great  point. 

•  First,  it  is  certwn  that  no  being  could 
have  made  itself;  for,  if  so,  it  must  have 
acted  before  it  was,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

'Secondly,  That  therefore  some  bemg 
must  have  existed  from  all  eternity. 


'Thirdly,  That  whatever  exists  after 
the  manner  of  created  beings,  or  according 
to  arty  notions  which  we  have  of  existence, 
could  not  have  existed  from  eternity. 

•  Fourthly,  That  this  Eternal  Bd[ng  mnat 
therefore  be  the  great  Author  of  nature, 
"the  Ancient  of  Days,"  who,  bein^  at  au 
infinite  distance  in  his  perfections  from  all 
finite  and  created  beings,  exists  in  a  qiute 
different  manner  from  them,  and  in  a  man- 
ner of  which  they  can  have  no  idea. 

'  I  know  that,  several  of  the  schodmen, 
who  would  not  be  thought  ignorant  of  ai^ 
thing,  have  pretended  to  explain  the  man- 
ner of  God's  existence,  bv  telling  ns  that 
he  comprehends  infinite  duratirai  in  every 
moment:  that  eternity  is  with  him  a  fiunc- 
twn  ttant,  a  fixed  pcnnt;  or,  which  is  as 
good  sense,  an  infinite  instant;  that  nothings 
with  reference  to  his  existence,  is  either 
past  or  to  come:  to  which  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Cowley  alludes  in  his  desciiption  of 
heaven: 

"  Npthing  !•  there  to  emne,  and  notbiAg  {Mat, 
But  an  eternal  *mi  doei  alwayi  lut." 

'For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  these 
propositions  as  words  that  have  no  ideas 
annexed  to  them;  and  think  men  had  bet- 
ter own  their  ignorance  than  advance  doc- 
trines by  which  they  mean  nothing,  smd 
which,  indeed,  are  self-contradictory.  We 
cannot  be  too  modest  in  our  disquisitions 
When  we  meditate  on  Him,  who  is  environ- 
ed with  so  much  glory  and  perfecticai,  who 
is  the  source  of  being,  the  fountain  of  all  that 
existence  which  we  and  his  whole  creation 
derive  from  him.  Let  us  therefore,  with 
the  utmost  humility,  acknowledge,  that, 
as  some  being  must  necessarily  have  exist- 
ed from  eternity,  so  this  being  does  exist 
after' an  incomprehensible  manner,  since  it 
is  impossible  for  a  being  to  have  existed 
from  eternity  after  our  manner  or  notions 
of  existence.  Revelation  confirms  these 
natural  dictates  of  reascHi  in  the  accounts 
which  it  ^ves  us  of  the  divine  e»stence, 
where  it  tells  us,  that  he  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  for  ever;  that  he  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending;  that  a  thousand  years  are  with  lum 
as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand 
years:  by  which,  and  the  like  expressions, 
we  are  taught  that  his  e»stence,  with  re- 
lation to  time  or  durati<Hi,  is  infiiutdy  dif- 
ferent from  the  existence  of  any  of  his 
creatures,  and  consequentiy  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  frame  any  adequate  con- 
ceptions of  it. 

'  In  the  first  revelation  which  he  makes 
of  his  own  beine,  he  entitles  himself,  « I 
Am  that  I  Am;"  and  when  Moses  desires 
to  know  what  name  he  shall  give  him  in  his 
embassy  to  Pharaoh,  he  bids  him  say-  that 
*'  I  Am  hath  sent  you."  Our  great  Crea- 
tor, by  this  revelation  of  himseff,  does  in  a 
manner  exclude  every  thin^  else  from  a 
real  existence,  and  distinguishes  himsrtl 
from  his  creatures  as  the  only  being  wfakh 
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truly  and  really_  exists.  The  ancient  Pla- 
tonic notion,  which  was  drawn  from  specu- 
lations of  eternity  wonderfully  agrees  with 
this  revelation  which  God  has  made  of 
himself.  There  is  nothing,  say  they,  which 
in  reality  exists,  whose  existence,  as  we 
call  it,  is  pieced  up  of  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  Such'  a  flitting  and  successive  ex- 
istence israther  a  shadow  of  existoice,  and 
aomethine  which  is  like  it,  than  existence 
itself.  He  Only  properly  exists  whose  ex- 
istence is  entirely  present;  that  is,  in  other 
■words,  who  exists  m  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner, and  in  such  a  msmner  as  we  have  no 
idea  of. 

'  I  shall  conclude  this  speculation  with  one 
useful  inference.  How  can  we  sufficiently 
prostrate  ourselves  and  fall  down  before 
our  Maker,  when  we  consider  that  ineffable 
goodness  and  wisdom  which  contrived  this 
existence  for  finite  natures?  What  roust 
be  the  overflowings  of  that  good-will, 
■which  prompted  our  Creator  to  adapt  ex- 
istence to  beings  in  whom  it  is  not  neces- 
sary? especially  when  we  consider  that  he 
himself  was  before  in  the  complete  posses- 
sion of  existence  and  of  happmess,  and  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  eternity.  What  man 
can  think  of  himself  as  called  out  and  se- 
parated from  nothing,  of  his  being  made  a 
conscious,  a  reasonable,  and  a  happy  crea- 
ture; in  short,  in  being  taken  in  as  a 
sharer  of  existence,  and  a  kind  of  partner 
in  eternity,  without  being  swallowed  up  in' 
■wonder,  m  praise,  in  adoration!  It  is  in- 
deed a  thought  too  big  for  the  mind  of 
man,  and  rather  to  be  entertained  in  the 
secrtsy  of  devotion,  and  in  the  silence  of 
his  soul,  than  to  be  expressed  by  words. 
The  Supreme  Being  has  not  given  us 
powers  or  faculties  sufficient  to  extol  and 
magnify  such  unutterable  goodness. 

'  It  is  however  some  comfort  to  us,  that 
■we  shall  be  always  doing  what  we  shall  be 
never  able  to  do,  and  that  a  work  which 
cannot  be  finished,  will  however  be  the 
work  of  an  eternity.' 


Na  591.]   Wednetday,  Sefitember  8,  1714. 

TenCTOram  huor  amonrai. 

Ovid,  Trist.  3.  El.  111.  Lib.  a  73. 

Lore,  the  lOft  nibject  of  hii  iportlTe  mtiM. 

I  RAVE  just  received  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman, who  tells  me  he  has  observed  with 
no  smdl  concern,  that  my  papters  have  of 
late  been  very  barren  in  relation  to  love; 
a  subject  which,  when  agreeably  handled, 
can  scarcely  fail  of  being  well  received  by 
both  sexes. 

If  my  invention  therefore  should  be  al- 
most exhausted  on  this  head,  he  offers  to 
serve  under  me  in  the  quality  of  a  love- 
casuist;  for  which  place  he  conceives  him- 
self to  be  thoroughly  qualified,  having 
made  tliis  passion  2ns  principal  study,  and 
observed  it  in  all  it»  different  shapes  and 


appearances,  from   the   fifteenth  to  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

He  assures  me,  with  an  air  of  confidence, 
which  I  hope  proceeds  from  his  real  abili> 
ties,  that  he  does  not  doubt  of  giving  judg- 
ment to  the  satisfacUon  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned on  the  moat  nice  and  intricate  cases 
which  can  happen  in  an  amour;  as, 

How  great  tlie  contraction  of  the  fingers 
must  be  before  it  amounts  to  a  squeeze  by 
the  hand. 

What  can  be  properly  termed  an  abso- 
lute denial  from  a  maid,  and  what  from  a 
widow. 

What  advances  a  lover  may  presume  to 
make,  after  having  received  a  pat  upon  his 
shoulder  from  his  mistress's  fan. 

Whether  a  lady,  at  the  first  interview, 
may  allow  an  humble  servant  to  kiss  her 
hand. 

How  far  it  may  be  permitted  to  caress 
the  maid  in  order  to  succeed  with  the  mis- 
tress. 

What  constructions  a  man  may  put  upon 
a  smile,  and  in  what  cases  a  frown  goes  for 
nothing. 

On  what  occaaons  a  sheepish  look  may 
do  service,  &c. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  his  skiU,  he  also 
sent  me  several  maxims  in  love,  which  he 
assures  me  are  the  result  of  a  long  and 
profound  reflection,  some  of  which  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  communicate  to  the  pub- 
lic, not  remembering  to  have  seen  them 
before  in  any  author. 

'There  are  more  calamities  in  the  world 
arising  from  love  than  from  hatred. 

'Love  is  the  daiJ^hter  of  idleness,  bnt 
the  mother  of  disquietude. 

'Men  of  grave  natures,  says  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  are  tne  most  constant;  for  the  same 
reason  men  should  be  more  constant  than 
women. 

'  The  gay  part  of  mankind  is  most  amo- 
rous, the  senous  most  loving. 

'A  coquette  often  loses  her  reputation 
while  she  preserves  her  virtue. 

'  A  prude  often  preserves  her  reputation 
when  she  has  lost  her  virtue. 

'Love  refines  a  man's  behaviour,  but 
makes  a  woman's  ridiculous. 

'Love  is  generally  accompanied  with 
good-will  in  the  young,  interest  in  the  mid- 
dle-aged, and  a  passion  too  gross  to  name 
in  the  old. 

'The  endeavours  to  revive  a  decaying 
passion  generally  extinguish  the  remains 
of  it. 

'  A  woman  who  from  being  a  slattern  be- 
comes overrneat,  or  from  being  over-neat 
becomes  a  slattern,  is  most  certidnly  in 
love.' 

I  shall  make  use  of  this  gentleman's  skill 
as  I  see  occasion;  and  since  I  am  got  upon 
the  subject  of  love,  shall  conclude  this  pa- 
per with  a  copy  of  verses  which  were 
lately  sent  me  by  an  unknown  hand,  as  I 
look  upon  them  to  be  above  the  ordinary 
nin  of  sonnetteers. 
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The  author  tells  me  they  were  written  in 
one  of  his  despairing  fits;  and  I  find  enter- 
t^s  some  hope  that  his  mistress  may  pity 
such  a  pasnon  as  he  has  described,  beiore 
she  knows  that  she  herself  is  Corinna. 

'  Coaeetl.  fond  in*a,  concral  thy  mighty  •oiut. 
Nor  ull  Corinna  the  hu  flr'd  thy  heart. 
In  vain  woiild'st  thou  complain,  in  vain  pretcDd 
To  aak  a  pity  which  ihe  mast  not  l«nd. 
Bhe^a  too  much  thy  raperior  to  comply, 
And  too,  too  fair  to  let  thy  puiiiion  die. 
Lancuiflh  in  aecret,  and  with  dumb  snrpdae 
Drink  the  miatlan  glanceaoftaareyM. 
At  awfUl  diitwice  entertain  thy  |tri«( 
Be  (till  in  pain,  but  iMTpr  <uk  relief. 
Ne'er  tem|M  her  Kora  of  thy  eonmimiaf  Mate, 
Ba  any  way  undoae,  bat  fly  her  bale. 
ThDu  maat  aubiait  to  fee  thy  ehanoer  Meaa 
Borne  happier  yontb  that  shall  admire  bar  lets; 
Who  in  that  lorely  form,  that  heavenly  mind, 
Bhall  miaa  ten  thousaad  beanties  thou  could'at  And. 
Who  with  low  fancy  sball  approach  her  diamu. 
While,  half  enjoy'd,  she  (inks  into  his  arms. 
She  knows  not,  mitft  not  know,  thy  nobler  Are, 
Whom  ahe.  Mid  whom  the  muses  do  inspire ; 
3er  image  only  shall  thy  breast  employ, 
And  mi  thy  captive  soul  with  shades  of  Joy; 
Direct  thy  dreams  by  night,  thy  thoughts  by  day ; 
Ajad  never,  never  from  thy  bosom  stray.** 


Ka  592.]    Friday,  SefUember  10,  1714. 

Stndiiun  sine  divite  veoa. 

Ar.  A«  Fast  «oa. 

Art  withont  a  vein. — Jiascmuam. 

I  LOOK  up<»i  the  playhouse  as  a  world 
within  itself.  They  have  lately  furnished 
the  middle  region  of  it  with  a  new  set  of 
meteors  in  order  to  give  the  sublime  to 
many  modem  tragedies.  I  was  there  last 
winter  at  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  new 
thunder,  t  which  is  much  more  deep  and 
sonorous  than  any  hitherto  made  u^  of. 
They  have  a  Salmoneus  behind  the  scenes 
who  plays  it  off  with  £;reat  success.  Their 
lightnings  are  made  to  flash  more  briskly 
than  heretofoK,  their  clouds  are  also  bet- 
ter fiirbelowed,  and  more  voluminous;  not 
to  mention  a  violent  storm  lock«l  up*  in  a 
great  chest,  that  is  designed  for  the  Tem- 
pest. They  are  also  provided  with  above 
a  dozen  showers  of.  snow,  which,  as  I  am 
informed,  are  the  plays  (A  manr  unsuccess- 
ful poets  artifidally  cut  and  shredded  for 
that  use.  Mr.  Ryner's  Edgar  is  to  fall  in 
snow  at  the  next  acting  of  King  Lear,  in 
order  to  hdghten,  or  rather  to  alleviate, 
the  distress  of  that  unfortunate  prince;  and 
to  serve  by  way  of  decoratitHi  to  a  piece 
which  that  great  critic  has  written  against. 


•Theaa  verses  were  written  by  Gilbert,  the  aaeond 
brother  of  Eustace  Budgel,  esq. 

t  Tbia  is  an  allaeion  to  Mr.  DemU'*  new  and  im- 
juvved  method  of  making  thonder.  Denaia  bad  con- 
trived this  thunder  for  the  advantage  of  his  tragedy  of 
Aniuaand  Virginia ;  the  players  lughly  approved  of  it, 
and  it  ia  the  same  that  is  used  at  the  prasent  day.  Not- 
witbatanding  the  eflbct  of  this  thunder,  however,  the 
play  waacoMly  received,  and  laid  aside.  Some  ni^tta 
after,  Denaia  being  in  the  pit  at  the  representation  of 
Hacbeth,  and  hearing  the  thunder  made  use  of,  arose 
from  hie  aeai  in  a  violent  pasaioa,  eiclaimlng  with  an 
oath,  Uut  that  waa  taia  tbnader.    'See  (aaid  lie) iMw 


raacals  uae  me :  they  will  not  let  my  nUr  nm, 
aad  yat  tlHjr  itaal  my  tlnadat.*  '•—<—> 


I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  the  acton 
should  be  such'  professed  enemies  to  thoae 
among  our  nation  who  are  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  critics,  since  it  b  a  nde 
among  these  gentlemen  to  fall  Upon  a  play, 
not  because  it  is  ill  written,  but  became  it 
takes.  Several  of  them  lay  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  whatever  dramatic  perfona- 
ance  has  a-long  ran,  must  of  neceaaty  be 
good  for  nothing;  as  though  the firitpte- 
cept  in  poetry  were  'not  to  please.'  Whe- 
ther this  rule  holds  good  or  not,  I  Aall 
leave  to  the  determination  of  those  who  are 
better  judges  than  myself:  if  it  does,  I  am 
sure  it  tends  very  much  to  the  hoDoar  «f 
those  gentlemen  who  have  establisbed  it; 
few  of  their  pieces  have  been  disgraced  hf 
a  run  of  three  days,  and  most  of  them  banc 
so  exquisitdy  written,  that  the  town  wow 
never  give  them  more  than  one  nigfat^ 
hearing. 

I  have  a  gveat  «steem  fat  a  true  critic, 
such  as  Aristotle  and  Longimis  among  the 
Greeks:  Horace  and  Quintilian  among  the 
Romans;  Bdleau  and  Dacier  among  the 
French.  But  it  is  our  misfortune  that  some, 
who  set  up  for  professed  critics  among  us, 
are  so  stupid  that  they  do  not  know  how 
to  pmt  ten  words  together  with  elegance  at 
oimmon  propriety;  and  withal  so  iuiterate, 
that  they  have  no  taste  of  the  learned  lai- 
guages,  and  therefore  criticise  upon  old  au- 
thors only  at  second-hand.  Thej'  judge  of 
them  by  what  others  have  written,  ami  not 
by  any  notions  they  have  of  the  anthon 
themselves.  The  words  unity,  action,  sea- 
timent,  and  diction,  pronounced  with  an  air 
of  authority,  give  them  a  figure  among  mi» 
learned  readers,  who  are  apt  to  bdieve 
they  are  very  deep,  because  they  are  miii>- 
telligible.  The  ancient  critics  are  fiiU  of 
the  pruses  c^  their  contemporaries;  diey 
discover  beauties  which  escaped  Ute  ob- 
servation of  the  vul^,  and  very  ofben  find 
out  reasons  palliating  and  excnsing  aodi 
little  dips  and  overaghts  as  were  connut- 
ted  in  the  writings  of  eminent  authors.  Oa 
the _  contrary,  most  of  the  smatterers  in 
criticism,  who  appear  among  us,  make  it 
their  business  to  vilify  and  depreciate  every 
new  production  that  gains  applaose,  to 
decry  imaginary  blemishes,  ana  to  pvove, 
by  far-fetched  arguments,  that  what  pass 
for  beauties  in  any  cdebrated  piece  are 
faults  and  errors.  In  short,  the  writings  of 
these  critics,  compared  with  those  of  the 
ancients,  are  Ftke  the  works  of  the  aofihists 
compared  with  those  <if  tiie  old  phOoaa- 
phers. 

Envy  and  cavO  are  the  natnral  fririta  of 
laziness  and  ignorance:  which  was  proba 
biy  the  reason  that  in  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy Momus  i&  said  to  be  the  son  oT  Nox 
ana  Somnus,  of  darkness  and  sleep.  Idle 
men,  who  have  not  been  at  the  pains  to  ac- 
complish or  distinguish  themselves,  are 
very  apt  to  detract  from  others;  as  mo- 
rant  men  are  very  subject  to  decry  maat 
beauties  in  a  cdwrated  woik  whidi  ibet 
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hvTt  not  eyes  to  ^acover.  Many  of  our 
sons  of  Momus,  who  dignify  themselves 
by  the  name  of  critics,  are  the  genuine  de- 
scendants of  these  two  illustrious  ancestors. 
They  are  often  led  into  those  numerous  ab- 
surdities, in  which  they  daily  instruct  the 
people,  by  not  considering  that,  first,  there 
IS  sometimes  a  greater  jwlement  shown  in 
deviating  from  uie  rules  of  art  than  in  ad- 
hering to  them;  and,  secondly,  that  there 
is  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  ge- 
nius, who  is  ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  art, 
than  in  the  works  of  a  litde  genhis,  who 
BOt  only  knows  but  scrupulously  observes 
them. 

First,  We  may  often  take  notice  of  men 
-who  are  perfectly  acquunted  with  all  the 
rales  of  good  writing,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing, choose  to  depart  from  them  on  extra- 
orainary  occasions.  I  could  give  instances 
oat  of  all  the  tragic  writers  of  antiquity 
•who  have  shown  their  judgment  in  this 
particular;  and  purposehr  receded  from  an 
established  rule  of  the  drama,  when  it  has 
niade  way  for  a  much  higher  beauty  than 
the  observation  of  such  a  rule  would  have 
been.  Those  who  have  surveyed  the  no- 
blest pieces  of  architecture  and  ttatoary, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  know  very  well 
that  there  are  frequent  deviations  from  art 
in  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  which 
tiave  produced  a  much  nobler  effect  than  a 
more  accurate  and  exact  way  of  proceed- 
ing could  have  done.  This  often  arises 
ftvm  what  the  Italians  call  the  guttb  grande 
in  these  arts,  which  is  what  we  call  the 
sublime  in  writing. 

In  the  next  place,  our  critics  do  not  seem 
sennble  that  there  is  more  beauty  in  the 
'Works  of  a  great  genius,  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  rules  of  art,  than  in  those  of  a  littie  ge- 
nius who  knows  and  observes  them.  It  is 
of  these  men  of  genius  that  Terence  speaks, 
in  opposition  to  the  littie  artificial  cavillers 
of  his  time: 

*  aWorom  emnlafi  azoMat  nefUanitiaai 
Pothu  qaam  iitonm  oMearan  diUcntian.' 

■  WtoM  iM«liniKc  bs  woold  relbgr  faoilate  tliu  IkiB 
uan'a  obicai*  diligsnoe.' 

A  critic  may  have  the  same  consolation 
in  the  ill  success  of  his  play  fa  Dr.  South 
tells  us  a  physician  has  at  the  death  of  a 
TOtient,  that  ne  was  killed  tecundum  artem. 
Our  inimitable  Shakspeare  is  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  whole  tribe  of  these  rigid 
critics.  Who  would  not  rather  read  one 
of  his  plays,  where  there  is  not  a  single 
rule  of  the  stage  observed,  than  any  pro- 
duction of  a  modem  critic,  where  there  is 
not  one  of  them  violated!  Shakspeare  was 
indeed  bom  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetry, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  stone  in  Pyrr- 
hus's  ring^  which,  as  Pliny  tells  as,  nad 
the  figure  of  Apollo  and  tae  nine  muses 
in  the  veins  of  it,  produced  by  the  spon- 
taneous hud  of  nraare,  without  any  help 
from  art. 

Vol.  n  4f 
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Quale  per  Incertam  Innam  sub  luoe  maligna 
Eit  iter  in  sylvii Firy.  .En.  vi.  979. 

Tbiu  wander  travellers  in  wooda  by  night, 
6f  ibe  nuxm's  doubtlUI  and  malignant  li^t. 

I>rfim. 

Mt  dreaming  correspondent,  Mr.  Sha- 
dow, has  sent  me  a  second  letter,  with 
several  curious  observations  on  dreams  in 
general,  and  the  method  to  render  sleep 
improving:  an  extract  of  his  letter  will  no^ 
I  presume,  be  dlsag^eable  to  my  readers. 

'  Since  we  have  so  little  time  to  spare, 
that  none  of  it  may  be  lost,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  neglect  to  examine  those 
imaginarv  scenes  we  are  presented  with  in 
sleep,  only  because  they  tiave  less  reality 
in  them  than  onr  waking  meditations.  A 
traveller  would  bring  his  judgment  in  ques- 
tion, who  would  despise  the  directions  of 
his  map  for  want  of  real  roads  in  it,  be- 
cause here  stands  a  dot  instead  of  a  town, 
or  a  cypher  instead  of  a  city;  and  it  must 
be  a  long  day's  journey  to  travel  through 
two  or  three  inches.  Fancy  in  dreams 
^ves  us  much  such  another  landscape  of 
life  as  that  does  of  countries:  and,  though 
its  appearance  may  seem  strangely  jum- 
bled together,  we  may  often  observe  such 
traces  and  footsteps  of  noble  thoughts,  as, 
if  carefully  pursued,  might  lead  us  into  a 
proper  path  of  action.  There  is  so  much 
rapture  and  ecstacy  in  our  fancied  blira, 
and  something  so  dismal  and  shocking  in 
our  fancied  misery,  that,  though  the  inac 
tivity  of  the  body  has  given  occasion  for 
calling  sleep  the  image  <*  death,  the  brisk- 
ness of  the  fancy  affords  us  a  strong  intima- 
tion of  something  within  us  that  can  never 
die. 

'I  have  wondered  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  came  into  the  world  sufficientiy 
dreamed  of  by  his  parents,  and  had  him- 
self a  tolerable  knack  of  dreaming,  should 
often  say,  that  sleep  was  one  thing  which 
made  hiro  sensible  he  was  mortal.  I,  who 
have  not  such  fields  of  action  in  the  day- 
time to  divert  my  attention  from  ttus 
matter,  plitinly  perceive  that  in  those 
operations  of  the  mind,  while  the  body  is 
at  rest,  there  is  a  certain  vastness  of  con- 
ception veij  suitable  to  the  capadty,  and 
demonstrative  of  the  force  of  that  divine 
part  in  our  composition  which  will  last  for 
ever.  Neither  do  I  much  doubt  but,  had 
we  a  tme  account  of  the  wonders  the  hero 
last-mentioned  performed  in  his  sleep,  his 
conquering  this  littie  globe  would  trardly 
be  worth  mentioning.  I  may  affirm,  witfc- 
out  vanity,  that,  when  I  compare  several 
actions  in  Qulntus  Curtius  with  some  others 
in  ray  own  noctuary,  I  appear  the  greater 
hero  of  the  twa' 

I  shall  close  this  subject  with  observing, 
that  while  we  are  awake  we  are  at  liberty 
to  fix  our  thoughts  on  what  we  please,  but 
in  deep  we  have  not  the  comnwnd  of  them. 
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The  ideas  which  strike  the  fency  arise  in 
as  without  our  choice,  either  from  the  oc- 
currences of  the  day  past,  the  temper  we 
lie  down  in^  or  it  may  be  the  direction  of 
some  superior  being. 

It  is  certain  the  imaeination  may  be  so 
diflerentlv  affected  in  sleep,  that  our  ac- 
tions of  the  day  might  be  either  rewarded 
or  punished  with  a  little  age  of  happiness 
or  misery.  S^t  Austin  was  of  opinion  that, 
if  in  Paradise  there  was  the  same  vicissi- 
tude of  sleeping  and  waking,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent world,  the  dreams  of  its  inhabitants 
would  be  very  happy. 

And  so  far  at  present  are  our  dreams  in 
our  power,  that  they  are  generally  con- 
formable to  our  waking  thoughts,  so  that  it 
is  not  impossible  to  convey  ourselves  to  a 
concert  of  music,  the  conversation  of  dis- 
tant friends,  or  any  other  entertainment 
which  has  been  before  lodged  in  the  mind. 

My  readers,  by  applymg  these  hints, 
will  find  the  necessity  en  making  a  good 
day  of  it,  if  they  heartily  wish  themselves 
a  good  night. 

I  have  often  considered  Marcia's  prayer, 
and  Lucia's  account  of  Cato,  in  this  light 

*  Jbre.  O  y«  mortal  powers,  that  ipitrd  the  Jut, 
Watch  roand  hia  couch,  and  aoften  hia  repoae, 
Baniah  bia  aorrowv,  and  faflcalm  hia  aoid 
With  eaay  dreama ;  remember  all  hia  Tirtoea, 
And  ahow  manklod  that  goodneea  iayoar  care. 

Imc.  Bweet  are  the  alumbera  of  the  Tirtnovs  manl 

0  Mareia,  I  hare  aeen  thy  (od-liln  father; 
Some  power  inviaible  aupporti  hia  aoul, 
Ani)  beara  it  op  in  all  ita  wonted  greatneaa. 
A  kind  refteaJnagaleep  haa  Ihllen  opoa  him : 

1  aaw  him  atrelch'd  at  eaa«,  hia  (kncy  loat 
In  pieaaing  dreama.    Aa  I  drew  near  hia  coach 
He  emil'd,  and  cry'd,  Ceaar,  thou  canst  not  hurt  me.' 

Mr.  Shadow  acquaints  me  in  a  postscript, 
that  he  has  no  manner  of  title  to  the  vision 
which  succeeded  his  first  letter;  but  adds, 
that,  as  the  gentleman  who  wrote  it  dreams 
very  sensibly,  he  shall  be  glad  to  meet  him 
some  night  or  other  under  the  great  elm- 
tree,  by  which  Virpl  has  given  us  a  fine 
metaphorical  image  of  sleep,  in  order  to 
turn  over  a  few  of  the  leaves  together, 
and  oblige  the  public  with  an  accotmt  of 
the  dreams  that  lie  under  them. 
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— — Abaentem  qui  rodit 

Qui  noo  deftodit  alio  enlpante ;  aoluiot 
Qui  capiat  riana  liominuo,  fiinamque  dicaela; ' 
Finnere  qui  non  Tiaa  poleat ;  commiaaa  tacere 
Qui  neqult ;  taio  Diger  eat :  bnne  to,  Bomane,  cnsato. 
At.  Bat.  iv.  Lib.  L  81. 

He  that  shall  rail  aninat  hia  abaent  fitenda. 
Or  hears  them  scanaalis'd,  and  not  deftnda; 
Sports  with  their  Ante,  and  apealia  whate'er  he  eaa. 
And  only  to  be  thought  a  witty  man ; 
Telia  talea,  and  bringa  bia  Menda  in  diseateam ; 
Tbat  man'a  ■  knave ;— be  aore  beware  of  him. 

OaaeJL 

Were  all  the  vexations  of  life  put  to- 
gether, we  should  find  that  a  great  part  of 
them  proceeds  from  those  cduromes  and 
reproaches  which  we  spread  abroad  con- 
cerning one  another. 

There  is  scarce  a  man  living,  who  is 


not,  in  some  degree,  goilty  of  this  offence; 
though  at  the  same  time,  however,  we 
treat  one  another,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  we  all  consent  in  speaking  ill  of  the 
persons  who  are  notorious  for  this  practice. 
It  generally  takes  its  rise  either  from  an 
ill-will  to  mankind,  a  private  inclination  to 
make  ourselves  esteemed,  an  ostentation  of 
wit,  a  vanity  of  being  thought  in  the  secrets 
of  the  worm,  or  from  a  desire  of  gratifving 
any  of  these  dispositions  of  mind  in  tKose 
persons  with  whom  we  converse. 

The  publisher  of  scandal  is  more  or  less 
odious  to  mankind,  and  criminal  in  himsdJL 
as  he  is  influenced  by  any  one  or  more  of 
the  foregoing  motives.  But,  whatever  vno-j 
be  the  occasion  of  spreading  these  false  re- 
ports, he  ought  to  consider  that  the  effect 
of  them  is  equally  prejudicial  and  perni- 
cious to  the  person  at  whom  they  are  aimed. 
The  injury  is  the  same,  though  the  principle 
fix>m  which  it  proceeds  may  be  dinerent. 

As  every  one  looks  upion  himself  with  too 
much  indulgence,  when  he  passes  a  judg- 
ment on  his  own  thoughts  or  actions,  and  as 
very  few  would  be  thought  giiilty  of  this 
abominable  proceeding,  which  is  so  uiuver- 
sally  practised,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
univewally  blamed,  I  shall  lay  down  three 
rules,  by  which  I  would  have  a  man  examine 
and  search  into  his  own  heart  before  he 
stands  acquitted  to  himself  of  that  evil  dis- 
{MsitioB  <A  mind  which  I  am  here  men- 
tioning. 

First  of  all.  Let  him  consider  whether  be 
does  not  take  delight  in  hearing  the  fuihs 
of  others. 

Secondly,  Whether  he  is  not  too  apt  to 
believe  such  littie  blackening  accounts,  and 
more  inclined  to  be  credulous  an  the  un- 
charitable than  on  the  good-natured  ^e. 

Thirdly,  Whether  he  is  not  ready  to 
spread  and  propagate  soch  reports  as  tend 
to  the  disreputation  of  another. 

These  are  the  several  steps  by  which 
this  vice  proceeds  and  grows  up  into  slan- 
der and  defamation. 

In  the  first  place,  a  man  who  takes  de- 
light in  hearing  the  faults  of  others,  shows 
sufficiently  that  he  has  a  true  relish  of  scan- 
dal, and  consequentiy  the  seeds  of  this  vice 
within  him.  If  his  mind  is  gratified  with 
hearing  the  reproaches  which  are  cast  on 
others,  he  will  find  the  same  pleasure  in  re- 
lating them,  and  be  the  more  apt  to  do  it, 
as  he  will  naturally  imagine  eveir  one  he 
converses  with  is  delighted  in  the  same 
maimer  with  himself.  A  man  should  en- 
deavour, therefore,  to  wear  out  of  his  mind 
this  criminal  curiosity,  which  is  perpetuaUr 
heightened  and  inflamed  by  listening  to  suca 
stones  as  tend  to  the  disreputation  of  others. 

In  the  second  place,  a  man  should  consult 
his  own  heart,  whether  he  be  not  apt  to  be- 
lieve such  little  blackenine  accounts,  and 
more  inclined  to  be  credulous  on  the  un- 
charitable than  on  the  good-natured  side. 

Such  a  credulity  is  very  vicious  in  itatX, 
and  generally  arises  bota  a  man's  cohackws- 
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aess  of  his  own  secret  corruptions.  It  is  a 
pretty  saying  of  Thales,  'Falsehood  is  just 
ks  far  distant  from  truth  as  the  ears  are 
from  the  eyes.'*  By  which  he  would  inti- 
mate, that  a  wise  man  should  not  easily  give 
credit  to  the  report  of  actions  which  he  has 
not  seen.  I  shall,  under  this  head,  men- 
tion two  or  three  remarkable  rules  to  be 
observed  by  the  members  of  the  celebrated 
Abbey  de  la  Trappe,  as  they  are  published 
in  a  little  French  book.t 

The  fathers  are  there  ordered  never  to 
give  an  ear  to  any  accounts  of  base  or  crimi- 
nal acUons;  to  turn  oiF  all  such  discourse  if 
possible;  but,  in  case  they  hear  any  thing 
of  this  nature  so  well  attested  that  they 
cannot  disbelieve  it,  they  are  then  to  sup- 
pose that  the  criminal  action  may  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  good  intenticHi  in  fam  who  is 
jtuiltjr  of  it  This  is,  perhaps,  carrying 
cbanty  to  an  extravagance;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly much  more  laudable  than  to  suppose, 
as  the  ill-natured  part  of  the  world  does, 
that  sidifTerent  ana  even  good  actions  pro- 
ceed from  bad  principles  and  wrong  mten- 
tions. 

In  the  tliird  place,  a  man  should  examine 
his  heart,  whether  he  does  not  find  in  it  a 
secret  inclinrtlon  to  propagate  such  reports 
as  tend  to  the  disreputation  of  another. 

When  the  disease  of  the  mind,  whicl-  I 
have  hitherto  been  speaking  of,  arises  to 
this  degree  of  mali'-mty,  it  wscovers  itseJf 
m  its  worst  sympton.,  sw"  ?*  in  danger  of 
becoming  incurable.  I  need  -toS  therefore 
insist  upon  the  guilt  in  this  last  pi.-ticttlar, 
■which  every  one  cannot  but  disu?>prove, 
■who  is  not  void  of  humanity,  or  even  ijita- 
mon  discretion.  I  shall  wiy  add,  thst, 
whatever  pleasure  any  man  may  take  tn 
spreading  whispers  of  this  nature,' he  ■•rill 
find  an  infinitely  greater  satisfoction  in  con 
qnering  the  temptation  he  is  under,  by 
letting  the  secret  oie  within  his  own  breas*. 
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-Woii  at  plieidi*  coeuil  inaoilti*,  bob  at 


Sarpealw  avibiu  lemimatur,  Ugiikui  «gni. 

Ar.  jIn  Putt.  Ter.  IS. 

-Niton,  and  the  common  Uw>  of  nue, 


twtM  toneoneUe  antipathic*; 

Or  make  a  raake  engender  witli  a  dam. 

And  hungry  Ufcn  court  tie  tender  lamba. 


If  ordinary  authors  would  condescend  t< 
■write  as  they  think,  the^  would  at  least  be 
allowed  the  praise  of  being  intellirible.  Bnt 
they  really  take  piuns  to  be  ridiculous :  and, 
by  uie  studied  ornaments  of  s^le,  perfectly 
disguise  the  little  sense  they  aim  at  There 
is  a  grievance  of  this  sort  in  the  co'amn'- 
■wealth  of  letters,  which  I  have  for  sol^e 
time  resolved  to  redress,  and  accoidjnitlv  f 
have  set  this  day  apart  for  justice.    What 

•  Stotei  Sarm.  SI.  , 

t  FaliMcn,  Bawription  de  rAbbajre  de  la  IVaivn, 

Pari!.  1C71 ;  nprinled  in  U89^    It  ii  a  letter  of  M.  F'li- 

Men  to  the  dntttna  t>f  Lauaurt. 


I  mean  is  the  mixture  of  inconsistent  meta^ 
phors,  which  is  a  fault  but  too  often  found 
in  learned  writers,  but  in  all  the  unlearned 
without  exception. 

In  order  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light 
to  every  reader,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  ob- 
serve, that  a  metaphor  is  a  simile  in  one 
word,  which  serves  to  convey  the  thoughts 
of  the  mind  under  resemblances  and  images 
which  affect  the  senses.  There  is  not  any 
thing  in  the  world,  which  may  not  be  com- 
pared to  several  things  if  considered  in  se- 
veral (Ustinct  lights;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
same  thing  may  be  expressed  by  different 
metaphors.  But  the  mischief  is,  that  an 
unskilful  author  shall  run  these  metaphors 
so  absurdly  into  one  another,  that  there 
shall  be  no  simile,  no  agreeable  picture,  no 
apt  resemblance,  but  confusion,  obscurity, 
and  ndse.  Thus  I  have  known  a  hero  com- 
pared to  a  thunderbolt,  a  lion,  and  the  sea; 
all  and  each  of  them  proper  metaphors  for 
impetuosity,  courage,  or  force.  But  by  bad 
management  it  hath  so  happened,  that  the 
thunderbolt  hath  overflowed  its  banks,  the 
lion  hath  been  darted  through  the  skies, 
and  thelrillows  have  rolled  out  of  the  Libyan 
desert 

The  absurdity,  in  this  instance,  is  obvious. 
And  yet  every  time  that  clashing  meta 
phors  are  put  together,  this  fault  is  com 
raitted  more  or  less.  It  hath  already  been 
said,  that  metaphors  are  images  of  things 
which  affect  the  senses.  An  image,  there- 
fore, taken  from  what  acts  upon  the  sight, 
cannot,  without  riolence,  be  applied  to  the 
hearing;  and  so  of  the  rest  It  is  no  less 
an  impropriety  to  make  any  being  in  na- 
ture or  art  to  Qo  things  in  its  metaphorical 
state,  which  it  could  not  do  in  its  original. 
I  shall  illustrate  what  I  have  s^d  by  an 
instance  ■which  I  have  read  more  than 
once  in  controversial  writers.  'The  heavy 
lashes,'  saith  a  celebrated  author,  'that 
have  droppied  from  your  pen,  8tc'  I  sup- 
pose this  gentleman,  having  frequently 
heard  of  'gall  dropping  from  a  p«i,  and 
being  lashed  in  a  satire,'  he  was  resolved 
to  have  them  both  at  any  rate,  and  so  ut- 
tered this  complete  piece  of  nonsense.  _  It 
■will  most  effectually  discover  the  absurdity 
of  these  monstrous  unions,  if  we  will  sup- 
pose these  metaphors  or  images  actually 
painted.  Imagine  then  a  hand  holding  a 
pen,  and  several  lashes  of  whipcord  falling 
from  it,  and  you  have  the  tiue  representa- 
tion of  this  sort  of  eloquence.  I  believe,  hv 
this  very  nde,  a  reader  may  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  union  of  all  metaphors  whatso- 
ever, and  determine  which  are  homoge- 
neous. Mid  which  hetert^eneous;  or,  to 
speak  more  plainly,  whi(£  are  coimstent 
and  wh<ch  inconsistent 

There  is  yet  one  evil  more  which  I  must 
take  notice  of,  and  that  is  the  running  of 
metaphors  into  tedious  allegories;  which, 
though  i»n  error  on  the  better  hand,  causes 
confusion  as  much  as  the  other.  This  be 
comes  abominable,  when  the  lustre  of  one 
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word  leads  a  writer  out  of  his  road,  and 
makes  him  wander  from  his  subject  for  a 
page  together.  I  remember  a  young  fel- 
low of  this  turn,  who,  having  said  by  chance 
that  his  mistress  had  a  world  of  charms, 
thereupon  took  occasion  to  consider  her  as 
one  possessed  of  Mgid  and  torrid  Eones, 
and  pursued  her  from  one  pole  to  the  other. 
I  shall  conclude  tliis  paper  with  a  letter 
written  in  that  enormous  style,  which  I 
hope  my  reader  hath  by  this  time  set  his 
heart  against.  The  epistle  hath  hereto- 
fore received  great  applause;  but  after 
what  hath  been  said,  let  any  man  commend 
it  if  lie  dare. 

'  Sir,— After  the  many  heavy  lashes  that 
have  fallen  from  your  pen,  you  may  justly 
expect  in  return  all  the  load  that  my  mk 
can  lay  upon  your  shoulders.  You  have 
quartered  all  the  foul  language  upon  me 
that  could  be  raked  out  of  the  air  of  Bil- 
linsgate,  without  knowing  who  I  am,  or 
whether  I  deserved  to  l>e  cupped  and  sacri- 
ficed at  tliis  rate.  I  tdl  yoo,  once  for  all, 
turn  your  eyes  where  you  please,  you  shall 
never  smell  me  out.  Do  you  think  that  the 
panicks,  which  you  sow  about  the  parish, 
will  ever  build  a  monument  to  your  glory? 
Ko,  nr,  you  may  fight  these  battles  as  long 
as  you  will,  but  when  you  come  to  balance 
the  account  you  will  iind  that  you  have  lieen 
fishing  in  troubled  waten^  and  that  an  ignii 
fatuut  hath  twwildered  you,  and  that  in- 
deed you  have  built  upon  a  sandy  founda- 
tion, and  brought  your  hogs  to  a  fair  market 
I  am,  ur,  yours,  occ' 


Na  596.]   Monday,  Sefttember  20,  in*. 

MoUe  meam  lenbui  eor  eit  violabile  tclii. 

OvU'Bf.  XT. 70. 
CnpidM  li(bt  datta  my  tender  boaoin  more.— Aft. 

The  case  of  my  correspondent,  who  sends 
me  the  following  letter,  nus  somewhat  in  it 
so  very  wtiimsical,  that  I  know  not  how  to 
entertain  my  readers  better  Utan  by  layibg 
it  before  them. 

'Middle-Temple,  Sept.  18. 
'SiK, — ^I  am  fully  convinced  that  tiiere 
is  not  upon  earth  a  more  impertinent  crea- 
ture than  an  importunate  lover.  We  are 
daily  complaining  of  the  severity  <rf  our  fate 
to  people  who  are  wholly  unconcerned  in  it  t 
ana  hourly  improving  a  passim,  which  we 
would  persuade  the  worid  is  the  torment 
of  our  fives.  Notwithstanding  this  reflec- 
tion, rir,  I  cannot  forbear  acquainting  you 
with  mv  own  case.  You  must  know,  thien, 
rir,  that  even  from  my  childhood,  the  most 
prevailing  inclination  I  could  perceive  in 
mvself  was  a  strong  derire  to  be  in  favour 
with  the  fmi^sex.  1  am  at  present  in  the 
one-and-twentieth  year  of  my  age;  and 
shouRl  have  made  cnoice  of  a  she-bedfellow 
many  years  since,  had  not  my  father,  who 
has  a  pretty  good  estate  of  his  own  getting, 
and  passes  u  the  worid  iar  a  prudent  man. 


been  pleased  to  lay  k  down  as  a  maxiw, 
that  nothing  spoils  a  young  fellow's  fortune 
so  much  as  marrying  eanv;  and  that  no 
man  ought  to  think  of  wedlock  until  aix- 
and-twenty.  Knowing  his  sentiments  upon 
this  head,  I  thought  it  in  vain  to  apply  my- 
self to  women  of  ccadition,  who  expect  aet- 
tiements;  so  that  all  my  amours  have 
hitherto  been  with  ladies  who  had  no  for- 
tunes: but  I  know  not  liow  to  give  yon  so 
good  an  idea  of  me,  as  by  laying  befbre  yoa 
the  history  of  my  life. 

'  I  can  very  well  remember,  that  at  my 
school-mistress's,  whenever  we  broke  up, 
I  was  always  for  joining  myself  with  the 
miss  who  lay-in,  and  was  constantly  one  of 
the  first  to  make  a  parQr  in  the  play  of 
Husband  and  Wife.  This  passion  for  be- 
ing well  with  the  females  still  increased  as 
I  advanced  hi  years.  At  the  dandng-school 
I  contracted  so  many  quarrels  by  stn^^ling 
with  my  fellow-scholars  for  the  partner  I 
liked  best,  tiiat  upon  a  ball-night,  before 
our  mothers  made  their  appearance.  I  was 
usually  up  to  the  nose  in  Mood.  My  father, 
like  k  discreet  man,  soon  removed  me  from 
this  stage  of  scAness  to  a  school  of  disci- 
pline, wnere  I  leamt  Latin  and  Greek.  I 
underwent  several  severities  in  this  i^aoe, 
until  it  was  thought  convenient  to  send  lae 
to  the  university;  tiiongh  to  confess  the 
truth,  I  should  not  have  arrived  so  early  at 
that  seat  of  learning,  but  from  the  disco- 
very of  an  intrigue  between  me  and  my 
master's  housekeeper;  upon  whom  I  bad 
employed  my  rhetoric  so  effectually,  that, 
though  she  was  a  very  elderly  lady,  I  bad 
almost  brought  her  to  consent  to  marry  roe. 
Upon  my  arrival  at  Oxford,  I  found  logic 
so  dry,  that,  instead  of  giving  attention  to 
the  dead,  I  so(m  fell  to  addressing  the  Uvin^ 
My  first  amour  was  with  a  pretty  giii  whom 
I  shall  call  Parthenope :  her  motrcr  sold  ale 
by  the  town-walL 

'  Being  often  caught  there  by  the  proctor, 
I  was  foKed  at  last,  that  my  mistress's  repo- 
tation  might  receive  no  blemish,  to  confess 
my  addresses  were  honourable.  Upoo  this 
I  was  immediatdy  sent  home;  bat  Parthe- 
nope soon  after  marrying  a  dkoe-maker,  I 
was  again  suffered  to  return.  My  next  af- 
f^r  was  'with  my  tulor's  daughter,  who 
deserted  me  for  the  sake  of  a  young  barber. 
Upon  my  complaining  to  one  of  my  parti- 
cular friends  <n  this  misfortime,  the  cruel 
wag  made  a  mere  jest  of  my  calamity,  and 
asked  me,  with  a  smile,  where  the  needle 
should  turn  but  to  the  pole  ?*  After  this  I 
was  deeply  in  love  with  a  milliner,  and  at 
last  with  my  bed-maker;  upon  which  I  was 
sent  away,  or,  in  the  umveraty  phrase, 
riisticatea  for  ever. 

'  Upon  my  coming  home,  I  settled  to  my 
studies  so  heartily,  and  contracted  so  great 
a  reservedness  by  being  kept  frtim  the 
company  I  most  aSiectea^  that  my  £tthcr 
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thought  he  might  venture  me  at  the  Tem- 
ple. 

'  Within  a  week  after  my  arrival  I  began 
to  shine  again,  and  became  enamoured  vath 
a  mighty  pretty  creature,  who  had  every 
thing  but  money  to  recommend  her.  Hav- 
ing fre^uentopportunities  of  uttering  all  the 
aoft  things  which  a  heart  formed  for  love 
could  inspire  me  with,  I  soon  gained  her 
consent  to  treat  of  marriage;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  us  all,  in  the  absence  of  my 
charmer  I  usually  ^ked  the  same  language 
to  her  eldest  sister,  who  is  also  very  pretty. 
Now  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  tnis  did 
not  proceed  m>m  anv  real  affection  I  had 
conceived  for  her:  out,  being  a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  conversation  rf  men,  and 
strongly  addicted  to  associate  with  the 
women,  I  knew  no  other  language  but  that 
of  love.  I  should,  however,  be  very  much 
obliged  to  yen,  if  you  could  free  me  from 
the  perplexity  I  am  at  present  in.  I  have 
sent  word  to  my  old  genueman  in  the  coun- 
try, that  I  am  desperately  in  love  with  the 
younger  aster;  and  her  father,  who  knew 
no  better,  poor  man,  acquainted  him  by  the 
same  po^  that  I  had  for  some  time  made 
my  addresses  to  the  elder.  Upon  this  old 
Testy  sends  me  up  word,  that  he  has  heard 
so  much  of  my  exploits,  that  he  intends  im- 
mediately to  order  me  to  the  South-sea. 
Sir,  I  have  occadonally  talked  so  much  of 
dying,  that  I  berin  to  think  there  is  not 
much  in  it;  and  if  the  old  'squire  persists  in 
hisdedgn,  I  do  hereby  give  him  notice  that 
I  am  providing  myself  with  proper  instru- 
ments for  the  destruction  of  despairing 
lovers:  let  him  therefore  look  to  it,  and 
consider  that  by  his  t^stinacy  he  may  him- 
self lose  the  son  of  his  strength,  the  worid 
a  hop>eful  lawyer,  my  mistress  a  pasnonate 
lover,  and  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  your  con- 
stant admirer, 

'JEREMIAH  LOVEMORE.' 
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——Men*  liiM  pondera  ludit— f <(n 
Tin  mind  ancamber'd  pUyi. 

Since  I  recdved  my  friend  Shadow's 
letter,  several  of  my  correspondents  have 
been  pleased  to  send  me  an  account  how 
they  have  been  employed  in  sleep,  and  what 
notable  adventures  they  have  been  engaged 
in  during  that  moonshme  in  the  brain.  I 
shall  lay  before  my  readers  an  abridgment 
of  some  few  of  their  extravagances,  in 
hopes  that  they  will  in  time  accustom 
themselves  to  w-eam  a  littie  more  to  the 
purpose. 

One,  who  styles  himself  Gladio,  com- 
plains heavily  that  his  fair  one  charg^  him 
with  inconstancy,  and  does  not  use  him 
with  half  the  kindness  which  the  sincerity 
of  his  passon  may  demand;  the  said  Gladio 
having,  by  valour  and  stratagem,  put  to 
death  tyrants,  enchanters,  monsters,  kn!ght& 
tec  without  number,  and  exposed  hiouclx 


to  all  manner  of  dangers  for  her  sake  and 
safety.  He  desires  in  his  postscript  to 
know  whether,  from  a  constant  success  in 
them,  he  .may  net  promise  himself  to  su<^ 
ceed  m  her  esteem  at  last. 

Another,  who  is  very  prolix  in  his  nar- 
rative, writes  me  wora,  that  having  sent  a 
venture  beycnd  sea,  he  took  occasi<m  one 
night  to  fancy  himself  gone  along  with  it, 
and  grown  on  a  sudden  the  richest  man  in 
all  the  Indies.  Having  been  there  about  a 
year  or  two,  a  gust  of  wind  that  forced  open 
his  casement,  blew  him  over  to  his  native 
country  agtun,  where,  awaking  at  ax 
o'clock,  and  the  change  of  the  air  not 
agreeing  with  him,  he  turned  to  his  left  side 
in  order  to  a  second  voyage;  but  before  he 
could  get  on  ship-board  was  unfortunately 
apprehended  for  stealing  a  horse,  tried  and 
ccmdemned  for  the  fact,  and  in  a  f^r  way 
of  being  executed,  if  somebody  stepping 
hastily  mto  his  chamber  had  not  brought 
him  a  reprieve.  This  fellow  too  wants 
Mr.  Shadow's  advice;  who,  I  dare  say, 
would  bid  him  be  content  to  rise  after  his 
first  nap,  and  learn  to  be  satisfied  as  soon 
as  nature  is. 

The  next  is  a  public-spirited  gendeman, 
who  tells  me,  that  oi  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember, at  night,  the  whole  city  was  on  fine, 
and  would  certainly  have  been  reduced  to 
ashes  again  by  this  time,  if  he  had  not  flown 
over  it  with  the  New  River  on  his  Imck,  and 
happily  extingiushed  the  flames  before  they 
had  prev^ed  too  far.  He  would  be  in- 
formed whether  he  has  not  a  right  to  pe- 
tition the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  for  a 
rewaid. 

A  letter,  dated  September  the  ninth,  ac- 
quaints me,  that  the  writer,  being  resolved 
to  try  his  fortune,  had  fasted  all  that  day; 
and,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  dreaming 
upon  something  at  idght,  procured  a  hand- 
some slice  of  bride-cake,  which  he  ^aced 
very  conveniently  under  his  pillow.  In  the 
morning  his  memory  happened  to  fail  him, 
and  he  could  recollect  nothing  but  an  odd 
fancy  that  he  had  eaten  his  cake;  which 
being  found  upon  search  reduced  to  a  few 
crumbs,  be  is  resolved  to  remember  mora 
of  his  dreams  another  time,  believing  from 
this  that  there  may  posably  be  somewhat 
of  truth  in  them. 

I  have  received  numerous  complidnta 
from  several  delicious  dreamers,  desiring 
me  to  i^ivent  some  method  of  silencing  those 
noisy  slaves,  whose  occupations  lead  them 
to  take  their  earty  rounds  about  the  city  in 
a  morning,  doing  a  deal  of  mischief,  and 
working  strange  conAision  in  the  afbirs  of 
its  inheiiitants.  Several  monarchs  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  acqiuunt  me  how 
often  they  have  been  shook  from  their  re- 
spective thrones  by  the  rattiing  of  a  coach, 
or  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbarrow.  And 
many  private  gentlemen,  I  find,  have  been 
bawled  out  of  vast  estates  by  fellows  not 
worth  three  pence.  A  fair  lady  was  just 
on  the  point  of  being  married  to  a  yodn|^ 
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handsome,  rich,  ingenioas  nobleman,  when 
an  impertinent  tinker  passing  by  forbid  the 
bans;  and  a  hopefiil  youth  who  had  been 
newly  advanced  to  grreat  honour  and  pre- 
ferment, was  forced  Dy  a  neighbouring  cob- 
bler to  resign  all  for  an  old  song.  It  has 
been  represented  to  me,  that  those  inconsi- 
derable rascals  do  nothing  but  ^  about  dis- 
solving of  marriages,  and  spoiling  of  for- 
tunes, impoverishing  rich,  and  ruining 
great  people,  interrupting  beauties  in  the 
midst  of  their  conquests,  and  generals  in 
the  course  of  their  victories.  A  boisterous 
peripatetic  hardly  goes  through  a  street 
without  waking  naif  a  dozen  kings  and 
princes,  to  open  their  shops  or  clean  shoes, 
mquently  transforming  sceptres  into  par- 
ing-shovels, and  proclamations  into  bills.  I 
have  by  me  a  letter  from  a  young  states- 
man, who  in  five  or  six  hours  came  to  be 
emperor  of  Europe,  after  which  he  made 
war  upon  the  Great  Turk,  routed  him 
horse  and  foot,  and  was  crowned  lord  of  the 
universe  in  Constantinople  c  the  conclusion 
ef  all  his  successes  is,  that  on  the  12th  in- 
stant, about  seven  in  the  morning,  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  was  deposed  by  a  chimney- 
sweeper. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  epistolary  tes- 
timonies of  gratitude  from  many  miserable 
people,  who  owe  to  this  clamorous  tribe 
frequent  deliverances  from  great  misfor- 
tunes. A  small-coal-man,  by  waking  one 
of  these  distressjd  gentlemen,  saved  him 
from  ten  years'  imprisonment  An  honest 
watchman,  bidding  aloud  good-morrow  to 
another,  freed  him  from  the  malice  of 
many  potent  enemies,  and  brought  all  their 
designs  against  him  to  nothing.  A  certain 
valetudinarian  confesses  he  has  often  been 
cured  oC  a  sore-throat  by  the  hoarseness  of 
ft  carman,  and  relieved  from  a  fit  of  the 
gout  by  the  sound  of  old  shoes.  A  noisy 
puppy,  diat  plagued  a  sober  gentleman  all 
night  long  with  his  impertinence,  was  s- 
lenced  by  a  cinder-wench  with  a  word 
speaking. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  suppresan^  this  or- 
der of  mortals,  1  would  propose  it  to  my 
readers  to  make  the  best  advant^  of  their 
morning  salutations.  A  famous  Macedonian 
prince,  for  fear  of  forgetting  himself  in  the. 
midst  of  his  good  fortune,  had  a  youth  to 
wait  on  him  every  moming,  and  Did  him 
remember  that  he  was  a  man.  A  dtizen, 
who  is  waked  by  one  of  these  criers,  may 
regard  him  as  a  kind  of  remembrancer, 
come  to  admonish  him  that  it  is  time  to  re- 
turn to  the  circumstances  he  has  over- 
looked all  the  night  time,  to  leave  off 
foncying  himself  what  he  is  not,  and  pre- 
pare to  act  suitably  to  the  condition  he  is 
really  placed  in. 

People  may  dream  on  as  long  as  they 
please,  but  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  any 
imaginary  adventures  that  do  not  happen 
while  the  sun  is  on  this  side  the  horizon. 
For  which  reason  I  stifle  Fritilla's  dream 
at  church  last  Sunday,  who,  while  the  rest 


of  the  audience  were  enjoying  the  benefit 
of  an  excellent  <Uscourse,  was  losmg  her 
money  and  jewels  to  a  gentleman  at  play, 
until  after  a  strange  run  of  ill-luck  she  was 
reduced  to  pawn  three  lovely  pretty  chil- 
dren for  her  last  stake.  ^Vhen  she  had 
thrown  them  away,  her  companion  went 
off,  discovering  himself  by  his  usual  tokens, 
a  cloven  foot  and  a  strong  smell  of  brim- 
stone, which  last  proved  a  bottle  of  spirits, 
which  a  good  old  lady  applied  to  her  nose, 
to  put  her  in  a  condition  of  hearing  the 
preacher's  third  head  concerning  time. 

If  a  man  has  no  mind  to  pass  abruptly^ 
from  his  imagined  to  his  real  circnmstances, 
he  may  employ  himself  a  while  in  that  new 
kind  of  observation  which  my  oneirocritical 
correspondent  has  directed  him  to  isake  of 
himself^  Pursuing  the  imagination  through 
all  its  extravagances,  wh^er  in  slecinng 
or  waking,  is  no  improper  method  of  cor- 
recting and  bringing  it  to  act  in  subonUna- 
tion  to  reason,  so  as  to  be  delighted  only 
with  such  objects  as  will  affect  it  with  plea- 
sure when  it  is  never  so  cod  and  sedate. 

■ 
Na  598.]     JMday,  September  24,  in*. 

Jamne  fgitur  laodu,  qnod  de  npieatibas  ailer 
RidelMt,  quotiea  a  limine  moTerat  aoiim 
Protuleratque  pedem :  flebat  eontiariiu  alt*r  ? 

Jm.  Sat.  I.  sa 
Win  ye  not  now  tto  inlr  of  mges  praiae. 
Who  the  aame  end  purau'd  bjr  aevetal  wafa  T 
One  pity'd,  one  eondemn'd,  the  woflil  Umea, 
One  laugh'd  at  foUiea,  odo  lamrniBd  crimes. 

Mankind  may  be  divided  into  the  merry- 
and  the  serious,  who  both  of  them  make  » 
very  good  figure  in  the  species  so  long  as 
they  keep  their  respective  humours  from 
degenerating  into  the  neighbouring  ex- 
treme: there  being  a  natural  tendency  in 
the  one  to  a  melancholy  moroseness,  and 
in  the.other  to  a  fantastic  levity. 

The  merry  part  of  the  world  are  very 
amiable,  while  they  diffuse  a  cheerfolness 
through  conversation  at  proper  seasons  aiKl 
on  proper  occasions;  but,  on  the  contrmry, 
a  great  grievance  to  society  when  they  m 
feet  every  discourse  with  ina|Md  mtrth, 
and  turn  into  ridicule  such  subjects  as  are 
not  suited  to  it.  For  though  laughter  is 
looked  upon  by  the  philosophers  as  the 
property  of  reason,  the  excesses  it  has  been 
always  conndered  as  the  mark  oi  folly. 

On  the  other  side,  seriousness  has  its 
beauty  whilst  it  is  attended  with  cheerfii)- 
ness  and  humanity,  and  does  not  come  h> 
unseasonably  to  pall  the  good  humour  of 
those  with  whom  we  converse. 

These  two  sets  of  men,  notwithstanding 
they  each  of  them  shine  in  their  respectiTe 
characters,  are  apt  to  bear  a  naturaj  avo^ 
sion  and  antipathy  to  one  another. 

What  is  more  usual  than  to  hear  men  ot 
serious  tempers,  and  austere  morale  ok- 
larging  upon  the  vanities  and  follies  of  the 
young  and  gay  part  cf  the  species,  while 
they  look  with  a  kind  of  honvr  iipwt  soch 
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pomps  and  ^Tersions  as  are  innocent  in 
themselves,  and  only  culpable  when  they 
draw  the  mind  too  much?  i 

I  could  not  but  smile  upon  reading  a  pas- 
sage in  the  account  which  Mr.  Baxter 
^ves  of  his  own  life,  wherein  he  represents 
It  as  a  great  blessing  that  in  his  youth  he 
very  narrowly  escaped  getting  a  place  at 
court 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed  that  levity 
of  temper  takes  a  man  off  his  guard,  and 
opens  a  pass  to  his  soul  for  any  temptation 
that  assaults  it  It  favours  all  the  ap- 
proaches of  vice,  and  weakens  all  the  re- 
sistance of  virtue:  for  which  reason  a 
Teniiwned  statesman  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
days,  after  having  retired  from  court  and 
public  business,  m  order  to  give  hhnself 
up  to  the  duties  of  religion,  when  any  of  his 
old  friends  used  to  visit  him,  had  still  this 
word  of  advice  in  his  mouth,  'be  serious.' 

An  eminent  Italian  author  of  this  cast  of 
mind,  speaking  of  the  great  advantage  of  a 
serious  and  composed  temper,  wishes  very 
gravely,  that  for  the  benefit  c^  mankind  be 
had  Trophonius's  cave  in  his  possession; 
which,  says  he,  would  contribute  more  to 
the  reformation  of  manners  than  all  the 
workhouses  and  bridewells  in  Europe. 

We  have  a  i^ery  particular  description 
of  this  cave  in  Pausanias,  who  tells  us  that 
it  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  huge  oven, 
and  had  many  particular  circumstances, 
which  disfiosed  the  person  who  was  in  it  to 
be  more  pensive  and  thoughtful  than  or- 
dinary; insomuch,  that  no  man  was  ever 
observed  to  lau^h  all  his  life  after,  who 
had  once  made  his  entry  into  this  cave.  It 
was  usual  in  those  times,  when  any  one 
carried  a  more  than  ordinary  gloominess  in 
his  features,  to  tell  him  that  he  looked  like 
one  just  come  out  of  Trophonius's  cave. 

On  the  other  hand,  writers  of  a  more 
merry  complexion  have  been  no  less  severe 
on  the  opposite  party;  and  have  had  one 
advantage  above  them,  that  they  have  at- 
tacked them  with  more  turns  of  wit  and 
humour. 

After  all,  if  a  man's  temper  were  at  his 
own  disposal,  I  think  he  would  not  choose 
to  be  of  either  of  these  parties;  since  the 
most  perfect  character  is  that  which  is 
formed  out  of  both  of  them.  A  man  would 
neither  choose  to  be  a  hermit  nor  a  buffoon; 
human  nature  is  not  so  miserable,  as  that 
we  should  be  always  melancholy;  nor  so 
happy,  as  that  we  should  be  always  merry. 
In  a  word,  a  man  should  not  live  as  if  there 
was  no  God  in  the  world,  nor,  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  there  were  no  men  in  it 
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Drjin. 

It  has  been  my  custom,  as  I  grow  old,  to 
allow  myself  tome  little  indulgences,  wfaicb 


I  never  took  in  my  youth.  Among  others  is 
that  of  an  afternoon's  nap,  which  I  fell  into 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  have 
continued  for  the  three  last  years  past  By 
this  means  I  enjoy  a  double  morning,  and 
rise  twice  a  day  fresh  to  my  speculations. 
It  happens  veiy  luckily  for  me,  that  some 
of  my  dreams  have  proved  instructive  to 
my  countrymen,  so  that  I  may  be  said  to 
sleep,  as  well  as  to  wake,  for  the  good  of 
the  public.  I  was  yesterday  meditating  on 
the  account  with  wnich  I  have  already  en- 
tertained my  readers  concerning  the  cave 
of  Trophonms.  I  was  no  80<Hier  fallen  into 
my  usual  slumber,  but  I  dreamed  that  this 
cave  was  put  into  my  possession,  and  that  I 
gave  public  notice  of  its  virtue,  inviting 
every  one  to  it  who  had  a  mind  to  be  a 
serious  man  for  the  remaining  part  of  his 
lifek  Great  multitudes  immediately  re- 
sorted to  me.  The  first  who  made  the 
exp^ment  was  a  Merry-andrew,  who 
was  put  into  my  hand  by  a  neighbouring 
justice  of  peace,  in  order  to  reclaim  him 
irom  that  profligate  kind  of  life.  Poor 
Pickle-hemng  had  not  taken  above  one 
turn  in  it,  when  he  came  out  of  the  cave, 
like  a  hermit  irom  his  cell,  with  a  peni- 
tential look  ^d  a  most  rueful  countenance, 
I  then  put  in  a  young  laughing  fop,  and, 
watching  for  his  return,  asked  him,  with  a 
smile,  how  he  liked  the  place?  He  replied, 
•  Pr'ythee,  fiiend,  be  not  impertinent;'  and 
stalked  by  me  as  grave  as  a  jud^e.  A 
citizen  then  desired  me  to  give  free  ingress 
and  egress  to  his  wife  who  was  dressed  in 
the  gayest  coloured  ribands  I  had  ever 
seen.  She  went  in  with  a  flirt  of  her  fan 
and  a  smirking  countenance,  but  came  out 
with  the  seventy  of  a  vestal;  and  throwing 
from  her  several  female  gewgaws,  told  me, 
with  a  agh,  that  she  resolved  to  go  into 
deep  mourning,  and  to  wear  black  all  the 
rest  of  her  life.  As  I  had  many  coquettes 
recommendol  to  me  by  their  parents,  their 
husbands,  and  their  lovers,  I  let  them  in 
all  at  once,  desiring  them  to  divert  them- 
selves toother,  as  well  as  they  could. 
Upon  their  emerging  ag(un  into  day-light, 
you  would  have  tiandra  my  cave  to  have 
been  a  nunnery,  and  that  you  had  seen  a 
solemn  procession  of  religious  marching 
out,  one  oehind  another,  in  the  most  pro- 
found silence  and  the  most  exemplary  de- 
cency. As  I  was  very  much  delighted 
with  so  edifying  a  sight,  there  came  to- 
wards me  a  great  company  of  males  and 
females,  lauglung,  singing,  and  dancing,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  I  could  hear  them  a 
great  while  before  I  saw  them.  Upon  my 
asking  their  leader  what  brought  them 
thither?  they  told  me  all  at  once  that  they 
were  French  Protestants  lately  arrived  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  finding  themselves 
<rf  too  gay  a  humour  for  my  country,  they 
applied  themselves  to  roe  in  order  to  cran- 
pose  them  for  British  conversation.  I  tdd 
them  that,  to  oblige  them,  I  would  soon 
vpoil  thor  mirth;  upon  which  I  admitted  a 
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whole  shoal  of  them,  who  after  having 
taken  a  surrey  of  the  place,  catne  out  in 
very  good  order,  and  with  looks  entirely 
English.  I  afterwards  pot  in  a  Dutchman, 
who  had  a  great  fancy  to  see  the  kelder, 
as  he  called  it;  but  I  could  not  observe  that 
I  had  made  any  alteration  in  him. 
A  comedian,  who  had  gained  great  re- 

gutation  in  parts  of  humour,  told  me  that 
e  had  a  mighty  mind  to  act  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  nncied  that  he  should  succeed 
very  well  in  it  if  he  could  strike  two  or 
three  lauglung  features  out  of  bis  fece.  He 
tried  the  experiment,  but  contracted  so 
very  solid  a  look  by  it,  that  I  am  afraid  be 
will  be  fit  for  no  part  hereafter  but  a  Timon 
of  Athens,  or  a  Mute  in  The  Funeral. 

I  then  clapped  up  an  empty  fantastic 
dtisen,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  an  alder- 
man. He  was  succeedra  by  a  yoang  rake 
tf  the  Middle  Temple,  who  was  brought 
to  me  by  his  grandmother;  but,  to  her 
grttLt  sorrow  and  surprise,  he  came  out  a 
quaker.  Seeing  myself  surrounded  with  a 
body  of  freethinkers  and  scoffers  at  reli- 
gion,  who  were  making  themselves  merry 
at  the  sober  looks  and  thoughtful  brows  of 
those  who  had  been  in  the  caVe,  I  thrust 
them  all  in,  one  after  another,  and  locked 
the  door  upon  them.  Upon  my  opening  it, 
they  all  looked  as  if  they  had  been  frighten- 
ed out  of  their  wits,  and  were  marching 
away  with  ropes  in  their  hands  to  a  wood 
that  was  within  sight  of  the  place.  I  found 
they  were  not  able  to  bear  themselves  in 
their  first  serious  thoughts;  but,  knowing 
these  would  auickly  bring  them  to  a  better 
frame  of  mina,  I  gave  them  into  the  custody 
of  their  friends  until  that  happy  change 
was  wrought  in  them. 

The  last  that  was  brought  to  me  was  a 
young  woman,  who  at  the  first  sight  of  my 
short  face  fell  into  an  immoderate  fit  at 
laughter,  and  was  forced  to  hold  her  sides 
all  the  while  her  mother  was  speaking  to 
ine.  Upon  this,  I  interrupted  the  old  lady, 
Bnd  taking  her  daughter  by  the  hand, 
'  Madam, 'said  I,  -' be  pleased  to. retire  into 
my  closet  while  your  mother  tells  me  your 
case. '  I  then  put  her  into  the  mouth  of  the 
cave;  when  the  mother,  after  having  beg- 
ged pardon  for  the  giri's  mdeness,  tMd  me 
that  she  had  often  treated  her  father  and 
the  gravest  of  her  relations  in  the  same 
manner^  that  she  would  sit  giggling  and 
laughing  with  her  companions  from  one 
end  of  a  tragedy  to  the  other;  nay,  that  she 
would  sometimes  burst  out  in  the  middle  of 
a  sermon,  and  set  the  whole  congre^tion  a 
■taring  tit  her.  The  mother  was  going  on, 
when  the  young  lady  came  out  rf  the  cave 
to  us  with  a  composed  countenance  and  a 
low  courtesy.  She  was  a  girt  of  such  exu- 
berant mirth  that  her  visit  to  Trophonios 
only  reduced  her  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
decency  of  behaviour,  and  made  a  very 
pretty  prude  of  her.  After  having  per- 
nvmed  innumerable  cure^  I  lookea  aoout 
me  with  great  gatjgfactiwv  and  saw  all  my 


patients  walking  by  tfaemaelves  in  a  very 
pjengive  and  musing  posture,  so  that  thJe 
whole  space  seemed  covered  with  philoso- 
phers. I  was  at  length  resolved  to  go  into 
the  cave  myself,  and  see  what  it  was  that 
had  produced  such  wonderful  effects  upon 
the  coibpany;  but  as  I  was  stooping  at  the 
entrance,  the  door  being  somewhat  low,  I 
gave  such  a  nod  in  my  chair  that  I  awaked. 
After  hatdng  recovered  myself  from  mr 
first  startle,  I  was  very  well  pleased  at  the 
accident  which  had  oefallen  me,  as  not 
knowing  but  a  little  stay  in  the  place  mi^t 
have  spoiled  my  Spectator*. 
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I  HAVE  always  taken  a  particular  plea- 
sure in  examining  the  mnnions  which  men 
of  different  rclijgions,  different  ages,  and 
different  countries,  have  entertained  con- 
cerning the  immortality  of  the  sool,  and 
tne  state  of  happiness  which  th^  pronuae 
themselves  in  another  world.  For,  what* 
ever  prejudices  and  errors  human  nature 
lies  under,  we  find  that  either  reaaoo,  or 
tradition  from  our  first  parents,  has  disco- 
vered to  all  people  something  in  these 
great  points  which  bears  analogy  to  truth, 
and  to  the  doctrines  opened  to  us  by  divine 
revelation.  I  was  latdy  discourang  oo  this 
subject  with  a  learned  person  who  has  been 
very  much  conversant  am<»ig  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  more  western  parts  of  Africa.* 
Upon  his  conversing  with  several  in  that 
country,  he  tells  me  that  their  notion  of 
heaven  or  of  a  future  state  of  happiness  is 
this,  that  every  thing  we  there  vnsh  for 
will  immediately  present  itself  to  us.  We 
find,  say  they,  our  souls  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  thejr  require  variety,  and  are  no*  capa- 
ble of  b«iM^  always  delighted  with  the  same 
objects.  The  Supreme  Being,  therefore, 
in  compliance  with  this  taste  A  happiness 
which  he  has  planted  in  the  »anl  of  man, 
will  raise  up  from  time  to  tim^  say  they, 
every  gratification  which  it  is  in  the  ho- 
mour  to  be  pleased  with.  If  we  widi  to 
be  in  groves  or  bowers,  among  running 
streams,  or  &lls  of  water,  we  shall  imme> 
diately  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  scene  as  we  desire.  If  we  would  be  en- 
tertfuned  with  music  and  the  melody  of 
sounds,  the  concert  arises  upon  cur  wish, 
and  the  whole  region  about  us  is  filled  with 
harmony.  In  short,  every  desire  will  be 
fbllowea  by  fruition;  and  whatever  a  man's 
incUnation  directs  him  to  will  be  present 
with  him.  Nor  is  it  material  whether  the 
Supreme  Power  creates  in  conformity  to 
our  wishes,  or  whether  be  cnly  produces 

•  AildiMn'a  ftUwr,  dMn  laoKskH  Addiaon,  wke 
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such  a  change  in  our  imagination  as  makes 
us  believe  ourselves  conversant  among 
those  scenes  which  -deUght  us.  Our  hap- 
piness will  be  the  same,  whether  it  pro- 
ceed from  external  objects,  or  from  the 
impresaons  of  the  Deity  ujKm  our  own  pri- 
vate fancies.  This  is  the  account  which  I 
have  received  from  my  learned  friend. 
Notwithstanding  this  ^tem  of  belief  be 
in  general  very  chimerical  and  visionary, 
there  is  something  sublime  in  its  manner  of 
considering  the  infiuence  of  a  Divine  Be- 
ing on  a  human  soul.  It  has  also,  like  most 
other  opinions  of  the  heathen  world  up<m 
these  important  points;  it  has,  I  say,  its 
foundation  in  truth,  as  it  supposes  the  souls 
of  good  men  after  this  life  to  be  in  a  state 
of  perfect  happiness;  that  in  this  state 
thei*  will  be  no  barren  hopes,  nor  fruitless 
wishes,  ^nd  that  we  shall  enjoy  every  thing 
we  can  desire.  But  the  particular  ciraim- 
stance  which  I  am  most  pleased  with  in 
this  scheme,  and  which  arises  from  a  just 
reflection  upon  human  nature,  is  that  va- 
riety of  pleasures  which  it  supposes  the 
souls  of  good  men  will  be  possessed  of  in 
another  world.  This  I  think  highly  pro- 
bable, from  the  dictates  both  of  reason  and 
revelation.  The  soul  consists  of  many  fa- 
culties, as  the  understanding,  and  the  will, 
with  all  the  senses,  both  outward  and  in- 
ward; or,  to  s]>eak  more  philosophically, 
the  sottl  can  exert  herself  in  many  different 
ways  of  action.  She  can  understand,  will, 
imagine,  see,  and  hear;  love,  and  discourse, 
and  apply  herself  to  many  other  the  like 
exercises  of  different  kinds  and  natures; 
but,  what  is  more  to  be  considered,  the  soul 
is  capable  of  receiving  a  most  exquisite 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  the  exercise 
of  any  of  these  its  powers,  when  they  are 
gratified  with  their  proper  objects;  she  can 
oe  entirely  happy  by  the  satisfaction  of  the 
memory,  the  sight,  the  hearing,  or  any 
other  mode  of  perception.  Every  faculty 
is  a  distinct  taste  in  the  mind,  and  hath  ob- 
jects accommodated  to  its  proper  relish. 
Doctor  Tillotson  somewhere  says,  that  he 
will  not  presume  to  determine  in  whatcon- 
sists  the  happiness  of  the  blessed,  because 
God  Almighty  is  capable  of  meJung  the 
soul  happy  oy  ten  thousand  different  ways. 
Besides  those  several  avenues  to  pleasure, 
which  the  soul  is  endowed  with  in  this 
life,  it  is  not  impossible,  accor^ng  to  the 
opinions  of  many  eminent  divines,  but  there 
may  be  new  faculties  in  the  souls  of  good 
men  made  perfect,  as  well  as  new  senses, 
in  their  glorified  bodies.  This  we  are  sure 
of,  that  there  will  be  new  objects  offered 
to  all  those  Acuities  which  are  essential 
TO  us. 

We  are  likewise  to  take  notice  that  every 
particular  &culty  is  capable  of  being  em- 
rtoyed  on  a  very  great  variety  of  objects. 
The  understanding,  for  example,  may  be 
happy  in  the  contemplation  of  moral,  natu- 
ral, mathematical,  and  other  kinds  of  truth. 
The  memory  likewise  may  turn  itself  to  an 
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infinite  multitude  of  objects,  espedally  when 
the  soul  shall  have  passed  through  the  space 
of  many  millions  ot  years,  and  shall  reflect 
with  pleasure  on  the  days  of  eternity.  Every 
other  faculty  may  be  C(Hi8idered  in  the  same 
extent 

We  cannot  question  but  that  the  happi- 
ness of  a  soul  will  be  adequate  to  its  nature; 
and  that  it  is  not  endowed  with  any  faculties 
wbich  are  to  lie  useless  and  unemployed. 
The  happiness  is  to  be  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  man;  and  we  may  easily  conceive  to 
ourselves  the  happiness  of  the  soul,  while 
any  one  of  its  faculties  is  in  the  fruition  of 
its  chief  good.  The  happiness  may  be  of  a 
more  exalted  nature  in  proportion  as  the 
faculty  employed  is  so:  but,  as  the  whole 
soul  acts  in  the  exertion  of  any  of  its  par- 
ticular powers,  the  whole  soul  is  happy  in 
the  pleasure  which  arises  from  any  of  its 
particular  acts.  For,  notwithstanding,  as 
has  been  before  hinted,  and  as  it  has  been 
taken  notice  of  by  one  of  the  greatest  mo- 
dem philosophers,*  we  divide  the  soul  into 
several  powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no 
such  division  in  the  soul  itself,  since  it  is  the 
Whole  soul  that  remembers,  understands, 
wills,  or  imagines.  Our  manner  of  con- 
sidering the  memory,  understanding,  will, 
imagination,  and  the  like  faculties,  is  for 
the  better  enabling  us  to  express  ourselves 
in  such  abstracted  subjects  of  speculation, 
not  that  there  is  any  such  division  in  the 
soul  itself. 

Seeing  then  that  the  soul  has  many  dif- 
ferent faculties,  or,'  in  other  words,  many 
different  ways  of  acting;  that  it  can  be  in- 
tensely pleased  or  made  happy  by  all  these 
different  faculties,  or  ways  of  acting;  that  it 
may  be  endowed  with  several  latent  facul- 
ties, which  it  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition 
to  exert;  that  we  cannot  believe  the  soul  is 
endowed  with  any  faculty  which  is  of  no 
use  to  it;  that,  whenever  any  one  of  these 
faculties  is  transcendently  pleased,  the  soul 
is  in  a  state  of  happiness:  and,  in  the  last 
place,  considering  that  the  happiness  of 
another  world  is  to  be  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  man,  who  can  question  but  that  there 
is  an  infinite  variety  in  those  pleasures  we 
are  speaking  of?  and  that  this  fulness  of 
joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  those  pleasures 
which  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  capable  of 
receiving  ? 

We  shall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
doctrine,  if  we  observe  the  nature  of  variety 
with  regard  to  the  mind  of  man.  The  soul 
does  not  care  to  be  always  in  the  same  bent. 
The  faculties  relieve  one  another  by  turns, 
and  receive  an  additional  pleasure  from  the 
novelty  of  those  objects  about  which  they 
are  conversant. 

Revelation  likewise  very  much  confirms 
this  notion,  under  the  different  views  which 
it  gives  us  of  our  fiiture  happiness.  In  the 
descrijjtion  of  the  throne  of  God,  it  repre- 
sents to  us  all  those  objects  which  are  able 
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to  gratify  the  senses  and  ima^nation:  in 
very  many  places  it  intimates  to  us  all  the 
happiness  which  the  understanding  can 
possibly  receive  in  that  state,  where  all 
things  shall  bfe  revealed  to  us,  and  we  shall 
know  even  as  we  are  known;  the  raptures 
of  devotion,  of  divine  love,  the  pleasure  of 
conversing  with  our  blessed  Saviour,  with 
an  innumerable  host  of  angels,  and  with  the 
spirits  Af  just  men  made  perfect,  are  like- 
wise reveaJed  to  us  in  several  parts  of  the 
holy  writings.  There  are  also  mentioned 
those  hierarchies  or  governments  in  which 
the  blessed  shall  be  ranged  one  above  an- 
other, and  in  which  we  may  be  sure  a  great 
part  of  our  hapmness  wffl  likewise  consist: 
for  it  will  not  oe  there  as  in  this  world, 
where  every  one  is  aiming  at  power  and 
superiority;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  one 
will  find  that  station  the  most  jjroper  for 
him  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  will  proba- 
bly think  that  he  oould  not  have  been  so 
happy  in  any  other  station.  These,  and 
many  other  particulars,  are  marked  in  di- 
vine revelation,  as  the  several  ingredients 
of  our  happiness  in  heaven,  which  all  imply 
such  a  variety  of  joys,  and  such  a  gratifica- 
tion of  the  soul  in  all  its  different  faculties, 
as  I  have  been  here  mentioning. 

Some  of  the  rabbins  tell  us,  that  the 
cherubims  are  a  set  of  angels  who  know 
most,  and  the  seraphims  a  set  of  angels  who 
love  most,  Whether  this  distinction  be  not 
altogether  imaginary,  I  shall  not  here  ex- 
amine; but  it  is  highly  probable  that,  among 
the  spirits  of  good  men,  there  may  be  some 
who  will  be  more  pleasied  with  the  employ- 
ment of  one  faculty  than  of  another;  and 
this  perhaps  according  to  those  innocent 
and  virtuous  habits  or  inclinations  which 
have  here  taken  the  deepest  root 

I  might  here  apply  this  consideration  to 
the  spirits  of  wicked  men,  with  relation  to 
the  pMB  which  they  shall  suffer  in  every 
one  of  their  faculties,  and  the  respective 
miseries  which  shall  be  appropriated  to 
each  faculty  in  particular.  But,  leaving  this 
to  the  reflection  of  my  readers,  I  shall  con- 
clude with  observing  how  we  ought  to  be 
thankfiti  to  our  great  Creator,  and  rejoice 
in  the  being  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
us,  for  having  made  the  soul  stisceptible  of 
pleasure  by  so  many  different  ways.  We 
see  by  what  a  variety  of  passages  joy  and 
gladness  may  enter  mto  the  thoughts  of 
man;  how  wonderfully  a  human  spirit  is 
framed,  to  imbibe  its  proper  satisfactions, 
and  taste  the  goodness  of  its  Creator.  We 
may  therefore  look  into  ourselves  with  rap- 
ture and  amazement,  and  cannot  sufficiently 
express  our  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  en- 
compassed us  with  such  a  profusion  of  bless- 
ings, and  opened  in  us  so  m^y  capacities 
ofenjoying  them. 

There  cannot  be  %  stronger  argument  that 
God  has  designed  as  for  a  state  of  future 
happiness,  and  for  that  heaven  which  he 
has  revealed  to  us,  than  that  he  has  thus 
Daturally  qualified  the  soul  for  it,  and  made 


it  a  being  capable  of  recoving  so  much 
bliss.  He  would  never  have  made  such 
faculties  in  vain,  and  have  endowed  us  with 
powers  that  were  not  to  be  exerted  on  such 
objects  as  are  suited  to  them.  It  is  very 
manifest,  by  the  inward  frame  and  coostitu- 
tion  of  our  minds,  that  he  has  adapted  them 
to  an  infinite  variety  of  pleasures  and  pra^ 
fications  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
this  hfe.  We  should  therefore  at  all  time* 
take  care  that  we  do  not  disapp<nnt  this  hit 
gracious  purpose  and  intention  towards  us, 
and  make  those  faculties,  which  he  formed 
as  so  many  qualifications  for  happiness  and 
rewards,  to  be  the  instruments  of  pain  and 
punishment. 
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.Atfnta.  Lib.  ix. 
Hu  U  nsturally  ■  beiwfieeat  ereaure. 

The  following  essay  comes  firom  a  hand 
which  has  entertained  my  readers  once  be- 
fore. 

'Notwithstanding  a  narrow  contracted 
temper  be  that  which  obtains  most  in  the 
world,  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  this 
to  be  the  genuine  characteristic  of  mankind ; 
because  there  are  some  who  delight  in  no- 
thing so  much  as  in  doing  good,  and  receive 
more  of  their  happiness  at  second  hand,  or 
by  rebound  from  Mhers,  than  by  direct  and 
immediate  sensation.  Now,  though  these 
heroic  souls  are  but  few,  and  to  ap|>eaTance 
so  far  advanced  above  the  grovelling  multi- 
tude as  if  they  were  of  another  order  of 
beings,  yet  in  reality  their  nature  is  the 
same;  moved  by  the  same  springs,  and  en- 
dowed with  all  the  same  essential  qualities, 
onlv  cleared,  refined,  and  cultivated.  Water 
is  the  same  fluid  body  in  winter  and  in  sum- 
mer; when  it  stands  stiffened  in  ice  as  wh«i 
it  flows  along  in  genUe  streams,  gladdening 
a  thousand  fields  in  its  progress.  It  is  a 
property  of  the  heart  of  man  to  be  diffusive: 
Its  kind  wishes  spread  abroad  over  the  face 
of  the  creation;  and  if  there  be  these,  as  we 
may  observe  too  many  of  them,  who  are  all 
wrapped  up  in  their  own  dear  selves,  with- 
out any  visiole  concern  for  their  species,  let 
us  suppose  that  their  good  nature  is  frozen, 
and  by  the  prevailing  force  of  some  con- 
trary quality,  restrained  in  its  operation.  I 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  assign  some  of 
the  principal'  checks  upon  this  generous 
propension  of  the  human  soul,  which  will 
enable  us  to  judge  whether,  and  by  what 
method,  this  most  useful  principle  may  be 
unfettered,  and  restored  to  its  native  free- 
dom of  exercise. 

'The  first  and  leading  cause  is  an  un- 
happy complexion  of  body.  The  heathens, 
ignorant  of  the  true  soun:e  of  moral  evil, 
generally  charged  it  on  the  obUquity  of 
matter,  which,  oeing  etenud  and  indeMst- 
dent,  was  incapable  of  chanjr:;  in  any  oT  its 
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properties,  even  by  the  Almighty  Mind, 
■who,  when  he  came  to  fasliion  it  into  a  world 
of  beings,  must  take  it  as  he  found  it  This 
notion,  as  most  others  of  theirs,  is  a  com- 
position of  truth  and  error.   That  matter  is 
eternal,  that,  from  the  first  union  of  a  sonl 
to  it,  it  perverted  its  inclinations,  and  that 
the  ill  mfluence  it  hath  upon  the  mind  is 
not  to  be  corrected  by  God  himself,  are  all 
very  great  errors,  occaaoned  by  a  truth  as 
evlaent,  that  the  capacities  and  dispositions 
of  the  soul  depend,  to  a  great  degree,  on 
the  bodily  temper.  As  there  are  some  fools, 
others  are  knaves  by  constitution;  and  par- 
ticularly it  may  be  said  of  many,  that  they 
are'bom  with  an  illiberal  cast  of  mind;  the 
matter  that  composes  them  is  tenacious  as 
birdlime;  and  a  kind  of  cramp  draws  their 
hands  and  their  hearts  together,  that  they 
never  care  to  open  them,  unless  to  grasp  at 
more.    It  is  a  melancholy  lot  this;  but  at- 
tended with  one  advantage  above  theirs,  to 
whom  it  would  be  as  painfiil  to  forbear  good 
offices  as  it  is  to  these  men  to  perform  them ; 
that  whereas  persons  naturally  beneficent 
often  mistake  mstinct  foi*  virtue,  by  reason 
of  the  difficult  of  distinguishing  when  one 
rules  them  and  when  the  other,  men  of  the 
opposite  character  may  be  more  certain  of 
the  motive  that  predominates  in  every  ac- 
tion.    If  they  cannot  confer  a  benefit  with 
that  ease  and  frankness  which  are  neces- 
sary to  give  it  a  grace  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  in  requital,  the  real  merit  of  what 
they  do  is  enhanced  bythe  opposition  they 
surmount  in  doing  it  The  strength  of  their 
virtue  is  seen  in  rising  against  the  weight 
of  nature;  and  every  time  they  have  the 
resolution  to  discharge    their  duty,   they 
make  a  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  conscience, 
which  is  always  too  grateful  to  let  its  fol- 
lowers go  without  suitable  marks  of  its  ap- 
probation.   Perhaps  the  entire  cure  of  this 
lU  quality  is  no  more  posable  than  of  some 
distemjjers  that  descend   by  inheritance. 
However,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  a 
coarse  of  beneficence  obstinately  persisted 
inj^this,  if  any  thing,  being  a  likely  way  of 
establishing  a  moral  habit,  which  shall  be 
somewhat  of  a  counterpoise  to  the  force  of 
mechanism.    Only  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  do  not  intermit,  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  the  custom  of  doing  ^ood,  in 
regard,  if  there  be  the  least  cessation,  na- 
ture will  watch  the  opportunity  to  return, 
and  in  a  short  time  to  recover  the  ground  it 
was  so  long  in  quitting:  for  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  mental  habits  and  such  as 
have  their  foundation  in  the  body;  that 
these  last  are  in  their  nature  more  forcible 
and  violent;  and,  to  g^  upon  us,  need  only 
not  to  be  opposed;  whereas  the  former  must 
be  continually  reinforced  Mith  fresh  sup- 
plies, or  they  will  languish  and  die  away. 
And  this  suggests  the  reason  why  good 
habits  in  general  require  longer  time  for 
their  settlement  than   bad,  and  yet  are 
sooner  displaced;  the  reason  is,  that  vicious 
habiti^  «s  drunkenness  for  instance,  pro 


duce  a  change  in  the  body,  which  the  others 
not  doing,  must  be  maintained  the  same 
way  they  are  acquired,  by  the  mere  dint  of 
industry,  resolution,  and  vi^lance. 

'  Another  thing  which  suspends  the  ope- 
rations of  benevolence,  is  the  love  of  the 
world;  proceeding  from  a  false  notion  men 
have  taken  up,  that  an  abundance  of  the 
world  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  hap- 
piness of  life.  Worldly  thing^s  are  of  such 
a  quality  as  to  lessen  upon  dividing,  so  that 
the  more  partners  there  are  the  less  must 
fall  to  every  man's  private  share.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  they  look  upon 
one  another  with  an  evil  eye,  each  imagin- 
ing all  the  rest  to  be  embarked  in  an  in- 
terest that  cannot  take  place  but  to  his 
prejudice.  Hence  are  those  eager  compe- 
titions for  wealth  or  power;  hence  one  man's 
success  becomes  another's  disappointment^ 
and,  like  pretenders  to  the  same  mistress, 
they  can  seldom  have  common  charity  for 
the^  rivals.  Not  that  they  are  naturally 
disposed  to  quarrel  and  fall  out;  but  it  is 
natural  for  a  man  to  prefer  himself  to  tdl 
others,  and  to  secure  his  own  interest  first 
If  that  which  men  esteem  their  happiness 
were,  like  the  light,  the  same  sufficient  and 
unconfined  good,  whether  ten  thousand  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  it  or  but  one,  we  should 
see  men's  good-will  and  kind  endeavours 
would  be  as  universal. 

"  Homo  qui  erranti  comiler  monatrat  Tjim, 
Quasi  lumen  de  auo  lumine  accendat.  flicit, 
Nihilomiotti  ipai  luoeat,  cum  illi  acceadarit." 

"To  direct  a  wanderer  in  tbe  right  way,  if  to  lifht 
another  man'i  candle  bjr  one's  own.  which  lose*  aene 
of  its  tight  bjr  what  the  other  fains." 

<  But,  unluckily,  mankind  agree  in  making 
choice  of  objects  which  inevitably  engage 
them  in  perpetual  differences.  Learn,  there- 
fore, like  a  wise  man,  the  true  estimate  of 
things.  Desire  not  more  of  the  world  than 
is  necessary  to  accommodate  you  in  passing 
through  it;  look  upon  every  thing  beyond, 
not  as  useless  only,  but  burdensome.  Place 
not  your  quiet  in  things  which  yon  cannot 
have  without  putting  others  beside  them, 
and  thereby  making  them  your  enemies; 
and  which,  when  attained,  will  give  you 
more  trouble  to  keep  than  satisfaction  in 
the  enjoyment  Virtue  is  a  ^ood  of  a  nobler 
kind  ;  it  grows  by  communication  ;  and  so 
little  resembles  earthly  ricTies,  that  the 
more  hands  it  is  lodged  in,  the  greater  is 
every  man's  particular  stock.  So,  by  pro- 
pagating and  mingling  their  fires,  not  only 
all  the  lights  of  a  branch  together  cast  a 
more  extensive  brightness,  but  each  single 
light  bums  with  a  stronger  flame.  And 
Isatiy,  take  this  along  with  you,  that  if 
wealUi  be  an  instrument  of  pleasure,  the 
greatest  pleasure  it  canput  into  your  power 
IS  that  of^doing  good.  It  is  worth  consider- 
ing, that  the  organs  of  sense  act  within  a 
narrow  compass,  and  the  appetites  will 
soon  say  they  have  enough.  Which  of  the 
two  therefore  is  the  happier  man— he  who^ 
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confining  all  his  regard  to  the  gratification 
of  his  appetites,  is  capable  but  of  slK>rt  fits 
of  pleasure— or  the  man  who,  reckoning 
himself  a  sharer  in  the  saUsfactions  of  others, 
especially  those  which  come  to  them  by  his 
means,  enlarges  the  sphere  of  his  hq>pi- 
ness? 

'The  last  enemy  to  benevolence  I  shall 
mention  is  uneasiness  of  any  kind.  A  guilty 
or  a  discontented  mind,  a  mind'  ruffled  by 
ill-fortune,  disconcerted  by  its  own  passions, 
soured  by  neglect,  or  fretting  at  disappoint- 
ments, hath  not  leisure  to  attend  to  the  ne- 
cessity or  unreasonableness  of  a  lUndneas 
desired,  nor  a  taste  for  those  pleasures 
which  wait  on  t>encficence,  which  demand 
a  calm  and  unpolluted  heart  to  relish  them. 
The  most  miserable  of  all  beings  is  the 
most  envious;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  communicadve  is  the  happiest  And 
if  you  are  in  search  of  the  seat  of  perfiect 
love  and  friendship,  you  will  not  find  it  until 
you  come  to  the  region  of  the  blessed, 
where  happiness,  like  a  refreshing  stream, 
flows  from  heart  to  heart  in  an  endless  cir- 
culation, and  is  preserved  sweet  and  nn- 
tiunted  by  the  motion.  It  is  old  advice,  if 
you  have  a  favour  to  request  of  any  one,  to 
observe  the  softest  times  of  address,  when 
the  soul,  in  a  flash  of  good  humour,  takes  a 
pleasure  to  show  itself  pleased.  Persons 
conscious  of  their  own  integrity,  satisfied 
with  themselves  and  their  conoition,  and 
full  of  confidence  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and 
the  hope  of  immortality,  survey  all  about 
them  with  a  flow  of  good- will;  as  trees 
which,  like  their  soil,  shoot  out  in  expres- 
sions of  kindness,  and  bend  beneath  their 
own  precious  load,  to  the  hand  of  the  ga- 
therer. Now,  if  the  mind  be  not  thus  easy, 
it  is  an  infallible  ^gn  that  it  is  not  in  its  na- 
tural state:  place  the  mind  in  Its  right  pos- 
ture, it  will  immediately  discover  its  innate 
propension  to  beneficence.' 


Na  602.  ]    Monday,  October  4, 1714. 

Faeil  hoe  ill«  hyadnUia* 

./n.8at.Ti.w.Ua 

This  mkkei  Umn  bjracistlu. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  a  gen- 
tleman who  I  find  is  very  diligent  in  making 
his  observaticAs,  which  I  thmk  too  mate- 
rial not  to  be  communicated  to  the  public 

'Sir,— In  order  to  execute  the  office  of 
the  love  casuist  of  Great  Britain,  with 
which  I  take  myself  to  be  invested  by  your 
paper  of  September  8, 1  shall  make  some 
farther  observations  upon  the  two  sexes  in 
general,  beginning  with  that  which  always 
ought  to  have  the  upper  hand.  After  hav- 
ing observed,  with  much  curiosity,  the  ac- 
complishments which  are  apt  to  captivate 
female  hearts,  I  find  that  there  is  no  per- 
son so  irredstible  as  one  who  is  a  man  of 
importance,  provided  it  l>e  in  matters  of  no 
consequence.     One  who  makes   himself 


talked  of,  though  it  be  for  the  particnlar 
cock  of  his  hat,  or  for  prating  aloud  in  the 
boxes  at  a  play,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  a 
favourite.  I  have  known  a  young  fellow 
make  his  fortune  by  knocking  down  a  con- 
stable; and  maijr  Tentnre  to  say,  thou^  it 
may  seem  a  paradox,  that  onany  a  fair  one 
has  died  by  a  duel  in  which  boUi  the  com- 
batants have  survived. 

'About  three  winters  ^;o,  I  took  notice  of 
a  young  lady  at  the  theatre,  who  conceived 
a  paasioB  for  a  notorious  rake  that  headed 
a  party  of  catcalls;  and  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  the  emperor  of  the  Mohocks 
married  a  rich  widow  within  three  weeks 
after  having  rendered  himself  formidable  in 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 
Scouring  and  breaking  of  windows  have 
done  frequent  execution  upon  the  sex.  But 
there  is  no  set  of  these  male  charmers  who 
make  their  way  more  successfvilly  than 
those  who  have  euned  themselves  a  name 
fivintrigue»  and  Iiave  ruined  the  greatest 
number  of  reputations.  There  is  a  strange 
curiodty  in  the  female  world  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  dear  man  who  has  been  loved 
by  othen,  and  to  know  what  it  is  that 
makes  him  so  ^e;reeable.  His  reputatiaa 
does  more  than  half  his  business.  Every 
one  that  is  ambitious  of  being  a  woman  of 
&shion,  looks  out  for  opportunities  of  beine 
in  his  company;  so  that,  to  use  the  ola 
proverb,  "When  his  name  is  up  he  may  lie 
a-bed." 

'  I  was  very  sensible  of  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  a  man  of  importance  upon 
these  cccasioDs  on  the  day  of  the  kingps 
entry,  when  I  was  seated  m  a  balcony  be- 
hind a  cluster  of  very  pretty  country  ladies, 
who  had  one  of  these  showy  genUemen  in 
the  midst  of  them.  The  first  trick  I  caught 
him  at  was  bowing  to  several  persons  of 
quality  whom  he  did  not  know;  nay,  he 
had  the  impudence  to  hem  at  a  blue  garter 
who  had  a  finer  equipage  than  ordmary; 
and  seemed  a  littie  concerned  at  the  imper- 
tinent huzzas  of  the  mob,  that  hindered  his 
friend  from  taking  notice  of  him.  There 
was  indeed  one  who  pulled  off  his  hat  to 
him;  and,  upon  the  ladies  asldng  who  it 
waa^  he  told  them  it  was  a  foreign  minister 
that  be  hadbeen  very  merry  with  the  night 
before;  whereas  in  truth  it  was  the  caty 
common  hunt 

'He  was  never  at  a  loss  when  he  was 
asked  any  person's  name,  though  he  sel- 
dom knew  any  one  under  a  peer.  He  found 
dukes  and  earts  among  the  aldermen,  very 
good-natnred  fellows  among  the  privy- 
counsellors,  with  two  or  three  agreeable  old 
rakes  among  the  bidiops  and  judges. 

'  In  short,  I  collectea  horn  ms  whole  dis- 
course, that  he  was  acqaaiated  with  every 
body,  and  knew  nobody.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  mistaken  if  he  did  not  that  day  make 
more  advances  in  the  affections  of  his  mis- 
tress, who  sat  near  him,  than  he  could  have 
done  in  half  a  year's  courtship. 

'Ovid  has  finely  touched  thiametbodof 
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making  lore,  which  1  ehall  here  give  my 
reader  in  Mr.  Dryden's  translation. 

•  Pag^  the  eleventh. 
"  Thm  love  in  ibeatre*  did  flnt  inpcove. 
And  tlMUru  ate  (till  the  ncene  of  leva ; 
Nor  «6un  the  chariots,  and  the  eonnerl  ran ; 
The  Ciieua  i»  bo  ineoavenieiit  place. 
Nor  need  i«  there  of  talking  on  tbe  hand. 
Nor  noda,  ii«  aigna,  which  lovers  understand; 
But  boldly  neit  the  fair  your  seat  pcwide, 
CInae  as  you  can  to  hers,  and  aide  by  side, 
Pleas'd  or  nnpleas'd,  no  natter,  erowdinf  ait; 
For  ao  tbe  laws  of  public  shows  permit. 
Then  And  occasion  to  begin  discourse, 
Inquire  whose  chariot  tins,  and  whose  that  hone; 
To  wbalsoeTerside  she  is  inelin'd. 
Suit  all  your  ineliaatiens  to  her  mind. 
Uke  what  she  likes,  flromihenee  your  eonrt  begin, 
And,  whom  abe  fbvoura,  wish  that  he  may  win." 

'  Agun,  page  the  rixteenth, 
■■  O  when  will  com*  the  day  by  heaven  deaiga'd. 
When  thou,  tbe  best  and  fbirest  of  mankind, 
Drawn  by  white  horaea.  shall  in  triumph  ride. 
With  eonquer'd  ehivea  attending  on  thy  aide; 
Slaves  that  no  longer  can  be  eaft  in  flight, 
O  glorious  ohiect  I  O  surprising  sight  1 
O  day  of  public  Joy,  too  good  to  end  in  night  I 
On  such  a  day,  if  thon,  and  next  to  thee 
Some  beauty  aita,  the  spectacle  to  see ; 
If  she  inquires  the  namea  of  eonquer'd  kings. 
Of  mountains,  rivers,  and  their  hidden  nrngs; 
Answer  to  all  thou  Imow'st;  and  if  need  be, 
Of  things  unknown  seem  to  speak  knowingly: 
This  is  Euphrates,  erown'd  with  reeds;  and  there 
Flowa  the  swin  Tigris,  with  bis  sea-green  hair. 
Invent  new  names  of  things  unknown  before; 
Call  this  Armenia,  that  the  Caspian  shore; 
Call  this  a  Mede,  and  that  the  Parthian  yooth; 
Talk  probably :  no  matter  for  the  truth." 


Na  603.]     Wednfday,  October  6,  1714. 

Dneite  ah  nrbe  domnm,  mea  caiqiina,  dueite  Daphnim. 
nrg.  Eel.  vlil.  68.  . 
Hestore  my  charms. 
My  lingering  Daphnia,  to  my  hmging  arms.— ZVydw 

The  following  copy  of  verses  comes  from 
one  of  my  correspondents,*  and  has  some- 
thing in  it  so  original,  that  I  do  not  much 
doubt  bat  it  will  divert  my  readers.  | 
L 

*  My  time,  0  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent. 
When  Phabe  went  with  me  wberevei  I  went  ;t 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleaaaies  I  iblt  in  my  breast , 
Snc  never  fond  shepoerd  like  Colin  was  blest  I 
But  now  She  has  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind. 
What  a  marvellous  ahange  on  a  aodden  I  And  I 
When  things  were  as  line  as  could  possibly  be, 
J  thought  'twas  tlie  spring;  but,  alasl  it  was  sbs. 
XL 

'With  sach  a  companion  to  tend  a  Aw  sheep, 
To  rise  np  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  aleep: 
I  waa  ao  good-humovr'd,  so  cheetfbl  and  gay. 
My  heart  waa  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 
But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown ; 
Bo  atrangely  uneasy  as  never  waa  known. 


*  Mr.  John  Byron,  antbor  of  tbe  two  papers  oa  draan- 
int.  No.  see  and  SR3. 

f  "  It  has  bean  said,  on  good  authority,  that  tbe  Phmbe 
of  thia  paaloral  waa  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,  and  that  it  was  written,  not  so  much  from  aflbction 
to  tbe  daughter,  as  with  the  aim  of  aeeuring  the  inter- 
eat  of  the  doctor,  in  promoting  the  author's  views  with 
regard  to  the  fellowship  Ibr  which,  at  the  period  of  iu 
Eomposition,  lie  was  a  candidate  " 

Drakt't  £<M|w,  vol  iii.  p.  SIS. 

1  Ansty  mads  a  most  kappy  parody  of  these  two  Haes 
is  Us  Bath  Guide. 

■*  My  tine,  my  dear  mother^  bean  wretclisdly  ipsat. 
With  a  fdpa  or  a  Uekap  whamw  I  «<at." 


My  (Ur  one  Is  goaa,  amd  my  Jo^  are  an  drown'd. 
And  my  heart — I  am  sure  it  weigbi  more  than  a  pound. 
III. 

'  Tbe  fountalCthat  wont  to  run  swiftly  along. 
And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among; 
TlMU  know'st  little  Cupid,  if  Phcebe  wss  there, 
Twas  pieasun  to  look  at,  'iwas  music  to  bear: 
But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  Its  side. 
And  atill  as  it  murmurs  do  nothing  but  chide. 
Must  you  be  so  cbserflil,  when  I  go  in  pain? 
Psasa  Ibere  with  yoor  babbling,  and  bear  me  coatpUin. 
IV. 

'  When  my  lambkiiis  atuund  me  would  oftentine* 
play. 
And  when  Phoebe  and  I  weie  ns  Joyflri  aa  they. 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  their  time. 
When  sping.  love,  and  beauty,  were  all  in  their  prims 
But  now  in  their  IVolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fling  at  their  flaecea  a  handftil  of  grass; 
Be  atill,  then  I  ciy,  for  it  make*  me  quite  mad 
To  see  yoo  so  iserry  wlule  I  am  no  aad. 

V. 

'  My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  waning  his  tall  to  my  Ihir-one  and  me; 


And  Phaebe  was  pleas'd  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
Cooie  hither,  poor  follow;  and  patted  his  iMad. 
But  now,  when  he's  fhwning,  I  witli  a  sour  look 


Cry,  Birrah!  and  give  him  a  Mow  with  my  crook. 
Aad  111  give  him  another;  for  why  sliould  not  Tray 
Be  aa  dull  as  bis  maater,  when  Pfaabn's  awayt 
VI. 
■  When  walking  with  Phcebe,  what  sighu  have  I  sea 
How  fair  was  the  flower,  how  ftesh  was  the  green  t 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shads, 
Tbe  com-fleiin  and  hedges,  and  every  thing  madel 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  though  all  are  still  tbsia. 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightflil  appear : 
Twas  nought  but  the  magic,  I  And,  of  her  eyea. 


so  many  beautiful  praspeots  arirn, 

vn. 

■  Bweet  muaie  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  throagl^ 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too; 
Winds  over  us  whisper'd.  flocks  by  us  did  Meat, 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  Ibet. 
But  aow  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  oa. 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone: 
Her  voice  in  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  (bund. 
Gave  every  thing  else  iu  agreeable  aouni. 
VUL 

'Rose, what  isbeconeofthydelicalabaal 
And  where  is  the  violet's  beautiAil  blue? 
Does  aught  ofits  sweetness  the  blossoni  beguile? 
That  meadow,  those  daisiea,  why  do  they  not  smile? 
Aht  rivals,  I  see  what  it  waa  tint  yon  dreas'd 
And  made  yourselves  flne  for;  s  place  in  her  breast: 
Toa  put  on  your  colours  to  pteasure  her  eye, 
To  be  pluck'd  by  her  hand,  on  her  boeom  to  die. 
IX. 

*  How  slowly  time  creeps,  till  my  Phabe  retnrat 
While  amidst  tlie  soft  zeph)rr's  cool  brecms  I  bora  I 
Methlnks  if  I  kitew  whereabout  he  would  tread, 
I  could  breathe  on  his  winga,  and  twould  melt  dowa  d« 

lewL 
Fly  swifter  ye  miautea,  briag  Utber  my  dear. 
And  net  so  much  longer  for't  when  sbe  is  here. 
Ah,  Oolinl  oM  Time  is  foil  of  delay, 
Nor  win  bodf*  ooe  foot  Aster  Ibr  all  thou  eaaat  WKf. 
X. 

'  Will  no  pitying  power  that  hears  mtf  oemplaiB, 
Or  cure  my  disquiet,  or  soften  my  pain? 
To  be  rnr'd,  thou  must,  Colin,  tl^  passioa  remova: 
But  what  swaia  is  so  siHy  to  live  without  lova. 
No,  deity,  bid  tbe  dear  nymph  to  return, 
For  ne'er  was  poor  shepbcrd  so  sadly  forlori. 
Ah  I  what  shall  I  dor  I  shaH  die  with  despair)— 
Take  bead  all  y«  swains,  bow  ye  love  one  so  nir.' 


Na  604.]    .fWrfay,  October  8,  1714. 

Tu  ne  qnsaieris  (scire  nefhs)  qoem  mihi,  quen  tiki, 
Finem  Dii  dederint,  Luconoe ;  nee  Ite^lonios 

Teataris  nameroa Ar.  Od.  d.  Ub,  L  k 

Ah  do  not  strive  too  nneb  la  kaaw. 

My  dear  Leueonoe, 
What  the  Had  goda  dasiga  t«do 
With  aM  and  tbaa^—Owel. 
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The  derire  of  knowing  future  events,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  inclinations  in  the  mind 
of  man.  Indeed,  an  abilitv^  foreseeing 
probable  accidents  is  what,  in*he  language 
of  men,  is  called  wisdom  and  prudence :  but, 
not  satisfied  with  the  light  that  reason  holds 
out,  mankind  hath  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
more  compendiously  into  futurity.  Magic, 
oracles,  omens,  lucky  hours,  and  the  various 
arts  of  superstition,  owe  their  rise  to  this 
powerful  cause.  As  this  principle  is  founded 
in  self-love,  every  man  is  sure  to  be  solici- 
tous in  the  first  place  about  his  own  fortune, 
the  course  of  his  life,  and  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  his  death. 

If  we  conader  that  we  are  free  agents, 
we  shall  discover  the  absurdity  of  such  in- 
quiries. One  of  our  actions,  which  we  might 
have  performed  or  neglected,  is  the  cause 
of  another  that  succeeds  it,  and  so  the  whole 
chain  of  life  is  linked  together.  Pain,  po- 
verty, or  infamy,  are  the  natural  product 
of  vicious  and  imprudent  acts;  as  the  con- 
trary blessings  are  of  good  ones;  so  that  we 
cannot  suppose  our  lot  to  be  determined 
without  impiety.  A  great  enhancement  of 
pleasure  arises  from  its  bang  unexpected; 
and  pain  is  doubled  by  being  foreseen.  Upon 
all  these,  and  Several  other  accounts,  we 
ought  to  rest  satisfied  in  this  porticai  be- 
stowed on  us;  to  adore  the  hand  that  hath 
fitted  every  thing  to  our  nature,  and  hath 
not  more  displayed  his  goodness  in  our 
knowledge  than  .in  our  ignorance. 

It  is  not  un  worthy  observation,  that  super- 
stitious inquiries  into  future  events  prevail 
more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  improve- 
ment of  liberal  arts  and  useful  knowledge 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  world.  Accom- 
ingly,  we  find  that  magical  incantations  re- 
main in  Lapland;  in  the  more  remote  parts 
of  Scotland  they  have  their  second  sight; 
and  several  of  our  own  countrymen  have 
seen  abundance  of  fairies.  In  Asia  this  cre- 
dulity is  strongs  and  the  greatest  part  of 
refined  learning  there  consists  in  the  know- 
ledge of  amulet^  talismans,  occult  numbers, 
and  the  like 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  fell  into 
the  acquaintance  of  a  good-natured  mus- 
sulman,  who  promised  me  many  good  offices 
which  he  designed  to  do  me  when  he  be- 
came the  prime  minister,  which  was  a 
fortune  bestowed  on  his  imagination  by  a 
doctor  very  deep  in  the  curious  sciences. 
At  his  repeated  solicitations  I  went  to  learn 
tny  destiny  of  this  wonderfiil  sage.  For  a 
small  sum  I  had  his  promise,  but  was  de- 
sired to  wait  in  a  dark  apartment  until  he 
had  run  through  the  preparatory  ceremo- 
nies. Having  a  strong  propensity,  even 
then,  to  dreaming,  I  took  a  nap  upon  the 
sofa  where  I  was  placed,  and  had  the  fol- 
lowing vision,  the  particulars  whereof  I 
pickra  up  the  other  day  among  my  papers. 

I  found  myself  in  an  unbounded  plain, 
where  methought  the  whole  world,  in  se- 
veral habits  and  with  different  tongues,  was 
assembled.    The  multitude  glided  swiftly 


along,  and  I  found  in  myself  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  mingle  in  the  train.  My  eye* 
quickly  singled  out  some  of  the  most 
splendid  fignres.  Several  in  rich  caftans 
and  glittering  turbans  bustled  through  the 
throng,  and  trampled  over  the  bodies  of 
those  they  threw  down;  until,  to  my  great 
surprise,  I  found  that  the  great  pace  the7 
went  only  hastened  them  to  a  scaffold  of 
a  bow-string.  Many  beautiful  damsels  on 
the  other  side  moved  forward  with  great 
gayety;  some  danced  until  they  fell  aH 
along;  and  others  painted  their  faces  until 
they  lost  their  noses.  A  tribe  of  creatures 
witn  bnsy  looks  falling  into  a  fit  of  laughter 
at  the  misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  ladies,  I 
turned  my  eyes  upon. them.  They  were 
each  of  them  filling  his  pockets  with  gold 
and  Jewels,  and  when -there  was  no  room 
left  for  more,  these  wretches,  looking  round 
with  fear  and  horror,  pined  away  before 
royface  with  famine  and  discontent. 

The  prospect  of  human  misery  struck 
me  dumb  for  some  miles.  Then  it  was, 
that  to  disburden  my  mind,  I  took  [>en  and 
ink,  and  did  every  thing  that  has  since  hap- 

Fened  under  my  office  as  Spectator.  Whflc 
was  employing  myself  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  I  was  surprised  to  meet  with 
very  unsuitable  returns  from  my  fellow- 
creatures.  '  Never  was  poor  author  so  beset 
by  pamphleteers,  who  sometimes  marched 
directly  against  me,  but  oftener  shot  at  rae 
from  strong  bulwarks,  or  rose  up  suddenly 
in  ambush.  They  were  of  all  characters 
and  capacities,  some  with  ensigns  of  dig- 
nity, and  others  in  liveries;*, but  what  most 
surprised  me  was  to  see  two  or  three  in 
black  gowns  among  my  enemies.  It  was  no 
small  trouble  to  me,  sometimes  to  have  a 
man  come  up  to  me  with  an  angry  face, 
and  reproach  me  for  having  lampooned 
him,  when  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
him  in  my  life.  With  the  la^es  it  was 
otherwise:  many  became  my  enemies  for 
not  being  particularly  pointed  out;  as  there 
were  others  who  resented  the  satire  which 
they  imagined  I  had  directed  ag^stthem. 
My  great  comfort  was  in  the  company  of 
half  a  dozen  friends,  who,  I  found  since, 
were  the  club  which  I  have  so  often  men- 
tioned in  my  papers.  I  laughed  often  at 
Sir  Roger  in  my  sleep,  and  was  the  nim«  di- 
verted with  Will  Honeycomb's  gallantries, 
(when  we  afterwards  became  acquainted,) 
because  I  had  foreseen  his  marriage  with  a 
farmer's  daughter.  The  regret  which  arose 
in  my  mind  upon  the  death  of  my  com- 
panions, my  anxieties  for  the  public,  imd 
the  many  calamities  still  fleeting  before  my 
eyes,  made  me  repent  my  curioaty;  when 
the  magician  entered  the  room,  and  awaken- 
ed me,  Dy  telling  me  (when  it  was  too  late,) 
that  he  was  just  going  to  begin. 

*  TV*  ia  pointed  at  the  Urelimi  enaploTed  hf  tk( 
ministrr  in  tlw  lt«t  ytun  of  ibe  qoeen't  rein ;  Dr. 
Swift,  Prior,  Attarbaijr.  Dr.  Ptimid,  Dr.  Uag,  Mc  O 
wortli,  Mrs.  Hnnlry,  Jke 
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N.  B.  I  have  only  delivered  the  prophecy 
(rf  that  part  of  my  life  which  is  past,  it  be- 
ing inconvenient  to  divulge  the  second  part 
until  a  more  proper  opportunity. 


Na  605.]    Monday,  October  11, 1714. 

ExiKrint  sylvestrem  aninram;  enltuqne  ftniuenti. 
In  qaaieunque  vocea  utaa,  baud  tarda  aequenlur. 

Firg.  Owry.ii.SL 

They  chan^  tboir  nTage  mind. 

Tbeir  wildnesa  loae,  and,  qaitting  nature's  pait, 
Obey  the  rulea  and  diacipline  of  W—Drnin. 

Having  perused  the  following  letter,  and 
finding  it  to  run  upon  the  subject  of  love,  I 
referred  it  to  the  learned  casuist,  whom  I 
have  retained  in  my  service  for  speculations 
<rf  that  kind.  He  returned  it  to  me  the 
next  morning  with  his  report  annexed  to 
ft,  with  both  of  which  I  shall  here  present 
my  reader. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^Finding  that  you 
have  entertained  a  useful  person  in  your 
service  in  quality  of  love-casuist,  I  apply 
myself  to  you  under  a  very  great  difficulty, 
that  hath  tor  some  months  perplexed  me. 
I  have  a  couple  of  humble  servants,  one 
t)f  which  I  have  no  aversion  to;  the  other  I 
thinlL  of  very  kindly.  The  first  hath  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  is 
one  of  those  people  that  your  sex  are  apt 
to  value.  My  spark  is  reckoned  a  cox- 
comb among  the  men,  but  is  a  favourite  of 
the  ladies.  If  I  many  the  man  of  worth, 
as  they  call  him,  I  shall  oblige  my  parents, 
and  improve  my  fortune;  but  with  my  dear 
beau  I  promise  myself  happiness,  although 
not  a  jointure.  Now  I  would  ask  you, 
whether  I  should  consent  to  lead  my  life 
with  a  man  that  I  have"bnly  no  objection  to, 
or  with  him  against  wliom  all  objections  to 
me  appear  firivolous.  I  am  determined  to 
follow  the  casuist's  advice,  and  I  dare  say  he 
will  not  put  me  upon  so  serious  a  thing  as 
matrimony  contrsuy  to  my  inclination.  I 
am,  8cc.  FANNY  FICKLE. 

« P.  S;  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the  pretty 
gentleman  is  the  most  complaisant  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  and  is  always  of  my 
mind;  but  the  other,  forsooth,  tancies  he 
has  as  much  wit  as  myself,  slights  my  lap- 
dog,  and  hath  the  insolence  to  contradict 
me  when  he  thinks  I  am  not  in  the  right. 
About  half  an  hour  ago,  he  maintained  to 
my  face  that  a  patch  always  implies  a 
pimple.' 

As  1  look  upon  it  to  be  my  duty  rather  to 
tide  with  the  parents  than  the  daughter,  I 
shall  propose  some  considerations  to  my 
gentle  querist,  which  may  incline  her  to 
comply  with  those  under  whose  direction 
die  is;  and  at  the  same  time  convince  her 
fltat  it  is  not  impossible  but  she  may  in 
time,  have  a  true  affection  for  him  who  is 
at  present  indifferent  to  herj  or,  to  lue  the 
rid  fiimily  maxim,  that,  <if  ahe  ntarries 
itmt,  love  will  come  after,' 


The  only  objection  that  she  seems  to  in- 
sinuate ap;ainst  the  gentleman  prop>osed  to 
her,  is  his  want  of  complaisance,  which  I 
perceive  she  is  very  willing  to  return. 
Nbw  I  can  discover,  from  this  very  circum- 
stance, that  she  and  her  lover,  whatever 
they  may  think  of  it,  are  very  good  friends 
in  their  hearts.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  love  delight?  more  in  giving  plea- 
sure or  p«n.  Let  Miss  Fickle  ask  her  own 
heart,  it  she  doth  not  take  a  secret  pride  in 
making  this  man  of  good  sense  look  very 
silly.  Hath  she  ever  been  better  pleased 
than  when  her  behaviour  hath  made  her 
lover  ready  to  hang  himself;  or  doth  she 
ever  rejoice  more  than  when  she  thinks  she 
hath  dnven  him  to  the  very  brink  of  a  purl- 
ing stream?  Let  her  consider,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  not  impossible  but  her  lover 
ma}r  have  discovered  her  tricks,  and  hath 
a  mind  to  give  her  as  good  as  she  brings. 
I  remember  a  handsome  young  baggage 
that  treated  a  hopeful  Greek  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, just  come  from  Oxford,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  barbarian.  The  first  week 
after  she  had  fixed  him,  she  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff  out  of  his  rival's  box,  and  appa- 
rently touched  the  enemy's  little  finger. 
She  became  a  professed  enemy  to  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  scarce  ever  wrote  a  letter 
to  him  without  wilfijlly  misspelling  his 
name.  The  young  scholar,  to  be  even 
with  her,  railed  at  coquettes  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  the  word;  and  did  not  want  parts 
to  turn  into  ridicule  her  men  of  wit  and 
pleaaire  of  the  town.  After  having  irri- 
tated one  another  for  the  space  of  five 
months,  she  made  an  assignation  with  him 
fourscore  miles  from  London.  But,  as  h« 
was  very  well  acquainted  with  her  pranks, 
he  took  a  journey  the  quite  contrary  way. 
AccJjrdingly  they  met,  quarrelled,  and  m 
a  few  days  were  jfianiei.  Their  former 
hostilities  are  now  the  subject  of  their 
mirth,  being  content  at  present  with  that 
part  of  love  only  which  bestows  pleasure. 

Women  who  have  been  married  some 
time,  not  having  it  in  their  heads  to  draw 
after  tiiem  a  numerous  train  of  followers, 
find  their  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of 
one  man's  heart  I  know  very  well  that 
ladies  in  their  bloom  deare  to  be  excused 
in  this  particular.  But,  when  time  hath 
worn  out  their  natural  vanity,  and  taught 
them  discretion,  their  fondness  settles  on 
its  proper  object  And  it  is  probably  for 
this  reason  that,  among  husbands,  you  will 
find  more  that  are  fond  of  women  beyond 
their  prime,  than  of  those  who  are  actually 
in  the  Insolence  of  beauty.  My  reader  will 
apply  the  same  observation  to  the  other  sex. 

I  need  not  inast  upon  the  necessity  of 
their  pursuing  one  common  interest,  and 
their  united  care  for  their  children;  but 
shall  only  observe,  by  the  way,  that  mai^ 
ried  persons  are  both  more  warm  in  their 
love,  and  more  hearty  in  their  hatred  than 
any  others  whatsoever.  Mutual  fiivonra 
and  obligations,  which  may  be  (apposed  to 
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be  greater  here  tiian  in  any  other  state, 
naturally  beget  an  intense  anection  in  ge- 
nerous  minds.  As,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
sons who  have  bestowed  such  favours  have 
a  particular  bitterness  in  their  resentments, 
when  they  think  themselves  ill-treated  by 
thoae  of  whom  they  have  deserved  so 
much. 

Be^es,  yUsa  FicMe  may  conrider,  that 
•s  there  are  often  many  faults  concealed 
before  marriage,  so  there  are  sometimes 
many  virtues  unobserved. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  great  efficacy  of 
custom  and  constant  conversation  to  pn>- 
d(Ke  a  mutual  friendship  and  benevolence 
in  two  persons.  It  is  a  nice  reflection, 
which  I  nave  heard  a  friend  of  mine  make, 
that  you  may  be  sure  a  woman  loves  a  man, 
when  she  uses  l^s  expressions,  tell  his  sto- 
ries, or  inritates  his  manner.  This  gives 
a  secret  delight;  for  imitation  is  a  kind  of 
artless  flattery,  and  miehtily  favours  the 
powerful  principle  of  self-love.  It  is  cei^ 
tain  that  married  p>ersons,  who  are  possess- 
ed with  a  mutual  esteem,  not  only  catch 
the  air  and  way  of  talk  from  one  another, 
but  fsll  into  the  same  traces  of  thmking 
and  liking.  Nay,  some  have  carried  the 
remark  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  features 
of  man  and  wife  grow,  in  time,  to  resemble 
one  another.  Let  my  fair  correspondent, 
therefore,  conader,  that  the  gentleman  re- 
commended will  have  a  good  deal  of  her 
own  face  in  two  or  three  years;  which  she 
must  not  expect  from  the  beau,  who  is  too 
full  of  his  dear  self  to  copy  after  another. 
And  I  dare  appeal  to  her  own  judgment,  if 
that  person  will  not  be  the  handsomest  that 
b  the  most  like  herself. 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  to  our 
present  purpose  in  the  history  of  king  E/1- 
gar,  which  I  shall  here  relate,  and  leave  it 
with  my  fair  correspondent  to  be  applied 
tohersel£ 

This  great  monarch,  who  is  so  &mons  in 
British  story,  fell  in  love,  as  he  made  his 
progress  through  his  khigdom,  with  a  cer- 
tain duke's  daughter,  who  lived  near  Win- 
chester, and  was  the  most  celebrated  beauty 
of  the  age.  His  importunities  and  the  vio- 
lence ofhis  passion  were  so  great,  that  the 
mother  of  the  young  lady  promised  him  to 
bring  her  daughter  to  his  bed  the  next 
■iefat,  though  in  her  heart  she  abhorred  so 
iniamoas  an  office.  It  was  no,  sooner  daric 
than  she  conveyed  into  his  room,  a  young 
maid  of  no  disagreeable  figure,  who  was 
one  of  her  attendants,  and  did  not  want  ad- 
dress to  improve  the  opportunity  for  the 
advancement  of  her  fortune,  ^e  made  so 
good  use  of  her  time,  that  wlien  she  offered 
to  rise  alittle  before  day,  the  tung  could  by 
no  means  think  of  parting  with  her;  so  that, 
finding' hersdf  under  a  necessity  of  disco- 
vering who  she  was,  she  did  it  in  so  hand- 
tome  a  manner,  that  his  majesty  was  ex- 
ceeding gracious  to  her,  and  took  her  ever 
•fter  under  lus  protection:  insomuch,  that 
our  chronicles  tell  us,  he  carried  her  along 


with  him,  made  her  his  first  minister  of 
state,  and  continued  true  to  her  alone,  until 
his  marriage  with  the  beautiful  EUrida. 


Na  60tf.]   Wednesday,  October  13,  1714. 

lonfuin  cantu  solaia  laborcfn 

Aixntoenijux  peiciinit  pgctine  lelas. 

Firf.  0*»rg.  i.  SM. 

mean  thne  at  borne 
Tbs  good  wlft  siagiiig  plia  tte  varioai  loots. 

'  Mr.  Spectator,— I  have  a  couple  of 
nieces  under  my  direction,  who  so  often  run 
gadding  abroad  that  I  do  not  know  where 
to  have  them.  Thdr  dress,  their  tea,  imd 
their  visits,  take  up  all  their  time,  and  they 
go  to  bed  as  tired  with  doing  nothing  asl 
am  after  quilting  a  whole  nnder-petticoat. 
The  only  time  they  are  not  idle  is  wlule 
they  read  your  Spectators;  which  being 
dedicated  to  the  interest  of  virtue,  I  desire 
you  to  recommend  the  long  neglected  art 
of  needle-work.  Those  hours  which  in  this 
age  are  thrown  away  on  dress,  play,  vists, 
and  the  like,  were  employed,  in  my  time, 
in  writing  out  receipts,  or  working  beds, 
churs,  and  hangings,  for  the  family.  For 
my  part,  I  have  plied  my  needle  these  fifty 
years,  and  by  my  eood  will  would  never 
have  it  out  of  my  liand.  It  grieves  my 
heart  to  see  a  couple  of  proud  idle  flirts 
sipping  their  tea,  for  a  whole  afternoon,  in 
a  room  hung  round  with  the  industry  of 
their  great  grandmother.  Pray,  sir,  take 
the  laudable  mystery  of  embrtridery  into 
your  serious  consideration,  and,  as  you  have 
a  great  deal  of  the  virtue  of  the  Uist  are  in 
you,  continue  your  endeavours  to  retorm 
the  present.    lam,  See* 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  my  ve- 
nerable corresponderft,  I  have  duly  weired 
this  important  subject,  and  promise  myadf. 
from  the  arpiments  here  bud  down,  that  all 
the  fine  ladies  of  England  will  be  ready,  as 
soon  as  their  mourning  is  over,*  to  appear 
covered  with  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 

What  a  delightful  entertainment  must  it 
be  to  the  fidr-sex,  whom  their  native  mo- 
desty and  the  tenderness  of  men  towards 
them,  exempt  from  public  business,  to  pass 
their  hours  in  imitating  frmts  and  flowers, 
and  transplanting  all  the  beauties  of  nature 
into  their  own  dress,  or  rusing  a  new  crea- 
tion in  their  closets  and  apartments?  How 
pleasing  is  the  amusement  (£  walking 
among  the  shades  and  grxives  planted  hf 
themselves,  in  surveying  heroes  slain  1^ 
their  needle,  or  littie  cupids  wluch  they 
have  brought  into  the  worid  without  pain! 

This  is,  methinks,  the  most  proper  mcr 
wherein  a  lady  can  show  a  fine  genius;  and 
I  cannot  fori>ear  wishing  that  several  wri- 
ters of  that  sex  had  chosen  to  apply  theat- 
srives  rather  to  tapestry  than  rhyi. 
Your  pastoral  poetesses  may  -  vent  their 
fancy  m  rural  landscapes,  and  place  de*- 

*  X1»  fonenl  mouBiatoa  U»  Aalfe  «f 
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puring  shepherds  nader  iSitn  villows, 
or  drown  them  in  a  stream  of  mohair. 
The  heroic  writers  may  work  up  battles  as 
saccessfuUy,  and  inflame  them  with  gold 
or  stain  them  with  crimson.  Even  those  who 
have  only  a  turn  to  a  song,  or  an  epigram, 
mav  put  many  valuable  stitches  into  a  purse, 
ana  cro^d  a  thoosand  graces  into  a  pair  of 
garters. 

If  I  may,  without  breach  ct  good  maa- 
ners»  imagine  that  any  pretty  creature  is 
void  of  genius,  and  Mrould  perform  her  part 
herein  but  very  awkwardly,  I  must  never- 
theless inast  upon  her  working,  if  it  be 
only  to  keep  her  out  of  harm's  way. 

Another  argument  for  busying  good  wo- 
men in  works  of  fancy  is,  because  it  takes 
them  off  from  scandal,  the  usual  attendant 
of  tea-tables,  and  all  other  inactive  semes  of 
Ufe.  While  they  are  forming  their  birds  and 
beasts,  their  neighbours  wiU  be  allowed  to 
be  the  fathers  of  thdr  own  chilibren;  and 
whig  and  tory  will  be  but  seldom  mentioned 
where  the  great  dispute  is,  whether  blue 
or  red  is  the  more  proper  colour.  How 
much  gres.ter  glory  would  Sophronia  do 
the  general,  if  she  wmld  choose  rather  to 
work  the  batde  of  Blenheim  in  tapestry, 
than  signalize  herself  wkh  so  much  vehe- 
mence against  those  who  are  Frenchmen 
in  their  hearts! 

A  third  reason  that  I  shall  mention,  is  the 
profit  that  is  brought  to  the  famUr  where 
these  pretty  arts  are  encoar^eo.  It  is 
manifest  that  this  wajr  of  life  not  only  keeps 
fair  ladies  from  runmng  out  into  expenses, 
but  is  at  the  same  time  an  actual  itn]»ove- 
ment.  How  memorable  would  that  matron 
be,  who  shall  have  it  subscribed  ufion  her 
monument,  'That  she  wrought  out  the 
whole  Bible  in  tapestry,  and  died  in  a  good 
cdd  !^,  after  having  covered  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  wall  in  the  mansion-house!' 

The  premises  being  conndered,  I  humbly 
submit  the  following  proposals  to  all  mo- 
thers in  Great  Britam: 

1.  That  no  young  virgin  whatsoever  be 
allowed  to  receive  the  adaresses  of  her  first 
lover,  but  in  a  suit  of  her  own  embroidering. 

2.  That  before  every  fresh  humble  ser- 
vant, she  be  obliged  to  appear  with  a  new 
stomacher  at  the  least. 

3.  That  no  one  be  actually  married  ontil 
she  hath  the  child-bed  jrillows,  ice  ready 
stitched,  as  Ukewise  the  mantle  for  the  b(^ 
quite  finished. 

These  laws,  if  I  mistake  not,  would  ef- 
fectually restore  the  decayed  art  of  needle- 
■work,  and  make  the  virgins  of  Great  Britwn 
exceedingly  nimble-fingered  in  their  busi- 
ness. 

There  is  a  memorable  custom  of  the 
Gredan  ladies,  in  this  particular,  preserved 
in  Homer,  which  I  hope  will  have  a  verv 
good  effect  with  my  country-women.  A 
widow,  in  ancient  times,  could  not,  without 
indeoem^,  receive  a  second  husband,  until 
she  had  woven  a  shroud  for  her  deceased 
lord,  or  the  next  of  kin  to  him.    Accord- 
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ii^y,  tiie  chaste  Pendope  havmg,  as  she 
thought,  lost  Ulysses  at  sea,  she  employed 
her  time  in  preparing  a  winding-sheet  for 
Laertes,  the  rather  of  her  husband.  The 
story  of  her  web  being  very  famous,  and 
yet  not  sufficientiy  known  in  its  several  cir- 
cumstances, I  shall  give  it  to  my  reader,  as 
Homer  makes  one  of  her  wooers  relate  it. 

*  Sweet  kope  ahe  g»r»  to  eveiy  70Dth  (part. 
With  well-taogbt  looln,  aod  a  deeeliflil  lieut : 
A  webibe  wove  of  muir  a  (lender  twine. 
Of  curioua  teiture.  and  perplext  detifn ; 
My  yoathe,  elie  cried,  my  lord  but  newly  dead. 
Forbear  a  wUle  to  eoort  my  wMoWd  bed. 
Tin  I  have  wove,  aa  aolemn  Towa  require, 
Thia  web,  a  abroad  for  poor  Ulyiaea'  aire. 
His  limba,  when  Ible  the  bero'a  aoul  demaada. 
Shall  claim  tbia  labour  of  Ua  daughter'a  baadi : 
Leat  all  tbe  dames  of  Greece  my  name  deniae, 
Wbile  tbe  great  king  without  a  coverinfliea. 

'  Thua  abe.    Nor  did  my  fKenda  mietruat  On  gall*: 
All  day  abe  aped  tbe  Icof  laborioua  toil : 
Bat  wben  tbe  bumiiw  lampa  aupply'd  the  ans, 
Each  night  unrarell'd  what  tbe  day  began. 
Iliree  ifve-long  aummera  did  tbe  fraud  prevail; 
The  fburth  her  maidena  toU  th*  amaziag  late. 


Ilieaa  eyea  beheld,  aa  ekwe  I  took  my  ataad, 
Tbe  backward  laboura  of  her  (bithleaa  band : 
Till  watch'd  at  length,  and  preaa'd  on  every  alda, 
Her  taak  abe  ended,  and  eommene'd  a  bride.' 


Na  60r.]    I^day,  October  15,  1714. 

Dicite  lo  Paan,  et  lo  bia  dieile  Tmmn  : 
Deddlt  In  eaaae*  prada  petita  mroa. 

Ovid  Jtn  Jtmor.  Lib.  1. 1. 
Now  lo  Pnan  aint,  now  wreathe  pcepan, 
And  with  repeated  loa  fill  the  air; 
Tbe  pcey  la  fallen  in  my  ancoeaaftd  toila.— .Awit. 

•  Mr.  Spectator, — Having  in  your  pa- 
per of  Monday  last  published  my  report  on 
the  case  of  Mr&  Fanny  Fickle,  wherein  I 
have  taken  notice,  that  love  comes  after 
marriage;  I  hope  your  readers  are  satisfied 
<rf  this  truth,  that  as  love  generally  pro- 
duces matrimony,  so  it  often  happens  that 
matrimony  produces  love. 

•  It  perhaps  requires  more  virtue  to  make 
a  good  husband  or  wife  than  what  go  to  the 
finishing  any  the  most  shining  character 
whatsoever. 

'  Discretion  seems  absolutely  necessary; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  best  hus- 
bands have  been  most  famous  for  their  wis- 
dom. Homer,  who  hath  drawn  a  perfect 
pattern  of  a  prudent  man,  to  make  it  the 
more  complete,  hath  celebrated  him  for  the 
just  returns  <dr  fidelitv  and  truth  to  his 
Penelope;  insomuch  tnat  he  refiised  the 
caresses  of  a  goddess  for  her  sake;  and,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  best  of  Pagan 
authors,  "  Vetidam  mam  firsetuUt  immor- 
talitoH"  his  old  woman  was  dearer  to  him 
than  immortality. 

'Virtue  is  the  next  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  this  domestic  character,  as  it  na- 
turally produces  constancy  and  mutual 
esteem.  Thus  Brutus  ana  Porcia  were 
more  remariiable  for  virtue  and  affection 
than  any  others  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived. 

'Good-nature  is  a  third  necessary  in- 
gredi^t  in  the  marriage   state,  without 
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■which  it  wonld  inevitably  soar  upon  a  thoa- 
Mnd  occasions.  When  greatness  of  mind  is 
joined  with  this  amiable  quality  it  attracts 

the  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  who  be- 
hold It  Thus  Cxsar,  not  more  remarkable 
fi>r  his  fortune  and  valour  than  for  his  hu- 
manity, stole  into  the  hearts  of  the  Roman 
people,  when,  breaking  through  the  cus- 
tom, he  pronounced  an  oration  at  the  funeral 
of  his  first  and  best-beloved  wife. 

'  Good-nature  is  insufficient,  unless  it  be 
steady  and  uniform,  and  accompanied  with 
an  evenness  of  temper,  which  is  above  all 
things  to  be  preserved  in  this  friendship 
contracted  for  life.  A  man  must  be  easy 
within  himself  before  he  can  be  so  to  his 
other  sel£  Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
are  instances  of  men,  who,  by  the  strength 
of  philosophy,  having  entirely  composed 
their  minds,  and  subdued  their  passions, 
are  celebrated  for  good  husbands,  notwith- 
standing the  first  was  yoked  with  Xantippe, 
and  the  other  with  Faustina.  If  the  wed- 
ded pair  would  but  habituate  themselves 
for  the  first  year  to  bear  with  one  another's 
faults,  the  difficulty  would  be  pretty  well 
conquered.  This  mutual  sweetness  of  tem- 
per and  complacency  was  finely  recom- 
mended in  the  nuptial,  ceremonies  among 
the  heathens,  who,  when  they  sacrificed  to 
Juno  at  that  solemnity,  always  tore  out  the 
gall  from  the  entraus  of  the  victim,  and 
cast  it  behind  the  altar. 

'  I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  pas- 
sage out  of  Dr.  Plot's  Natural  History  of 
Staffordshire,  not  only  as  it  will  serve  to  fill 
up  vour  present  paper,  but,  if  I  find  myself 
in  the  humour,  may  give  rise  to  another;  I, 
having  by  me  an  cdd  register  belonging  to 
the  place  here  under-mentioned. 

'  Sir  Philip  de  Somervile  held  the  manors 
of  Whichenovre,  Scifescot,  Ridware,  Ne- 
therton,  and  Cowlee,  all  in  the  county  «f 
Stafford,  of  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  by  this 
memorable  service.  The  said  Sir  Philip 
shall  find,  maintain,  and  sustain,  one  bacon- 
iiitch,  hanging  in  his  hall  at  Whichenovre, 
ready  arrayed  all  times  of  the  year  but  in 
Lent,  to  be  given  to  every  man  or  woman 
married,  after  the  day  and  the  year  of  their 
marriage  be  past,  in  form  following.* 

"  Whensoever  that  any  one  such  befiwe 
named  will  come  to  inqmre  for  the  bacon, 
in  their  own  person,  they  shall  come  to  the 
baHiff,  or  to  the  porter  of  the  lordship  of 
Whichenovre,  and  shall  say  to  them  in  the 
manner  as  ensueth: 

'  Bailiff,  or  porter,  I  do  you  to  know,  that 
I  am  come  for  myself  to  demand  one  bacon- 
flyke  hanging  in  the  hall  (^  the  lord  of 
Whichenovre,  after  the  form  thereunto  be- 
longing.' 

"  After  which  relation,  the  bwliff  or  por- 
ter shall  assign  a  day  to  him,  upon  promise 
by  his  faith  to  return,  and  with  nim  to  bring 
twain  of  his  neighbours.    And  in  the  mean 


*  Then  ww  >  •imiln  initilaUon  at  Dunmow  In 
Bau,  Ibr  am  aeeoont  of  which  ne  Lelud't  IttncrniT. 


time,  the  nid  baOtlF  shall  take  with  him 
twain  of  the  fireeholders  of  the  lordship  of 
Whichenovre,  and  they  three  shall  go  to 
the  manor  c£  Rudlow,  beloiging  to  Robert 
Knightieye,  and  there  shall  summon  the 
aforesaid  Knightieye,  or  his  bailiff,  com- 
manding him  to  be  ready  at  Whichenovre 
the  day  appointed,  at  prime  of  day,  with 
his  carriage,  that  is  to  say,  a  horse  and  a 
saddle,  a  sack  and  a  pryke,  for  to  convey 
the  said  bacon  and  com  a  journey  out  of  the 
county  of  Stafibrd,  at  his  costages.  And 
then  the  said  bailiff  shall,  with  the  said 
freeholders,  summon  all  thje  tenants  of  the 
said  manor,  to  be  ready  at  the  day  appejated 
at  Whichenovre,  for  to  do  and  ptrwrtu  the 
services  which  they  owe  to  the  bacon.  And 
at  the  day  assigned,  all  such  as  owe  services 
to  the  bacon  shall  be  ready  at  the  gate  of 
the  manor  of  Whichenovre,  from  tbie  sun- 
rising  to  noon,  attending  and  awaiting  for 
the  coming  of  him  who  fetcheth  the  bacon. 
And  when  he  is  come,  there  shall  be  de- 
livered to  him  and  his  fellows,  cbapdeta, 
and  to  all  those  which  shall  be  there  to  do 
their  services  doe  to  the  bacon.  And  thqr 
shall  lead  the  s^d  demandant  with  tramps 
and  taborsi  and  other  manner  of  minstrelsy, 
to  the  hall  door,  where  he  shall  find  the  lord 
of  Whichenovre,  or  his  steward,  ready  to 
deliver  the  bacon  in  this  manner: 

"He  shall  inquire  of  him  which  de- 
mandeth  the  bacon,  if  he  have  broi^t 
twain  of  his  ndghboars  with  him:  which 
must  answer,  '  they  be  here  ready.'  And 
then  the  steward  shall  cause  these  two 
neighbours  to  swear,  if  the  said  demandnnt 
be  a  wedded  man,  or  have  been  a  man 
wedded;  and  if  since  his  marriage  one  year 
and  a  day  be  past;  and  if  he  be  a  freentaa 
or  a  villain,  t  And  if  his  said  neighbours 
make  oath  that  he  hath  for  him  ail  theae 
three  pcnnts  rehearsed,  then  shall  the  bacca 
be  taken  down  and  brought  to  the  hall  docn-, 
and  shall  there  be  laid  upon  one  half-quar- 
ter of  wheat,  and  upon  one  other  of  rye. 
And  he  that  demandeth  the  bacon  sliall 
kneel  upon  his  knee,  and  shall  hold  his 
right  hand  upon  a  book,  which  hodc.  shall 
be  laid  upcm  the  bacon  and  the  com,  and 
shall  make  oath  in  this  manner: 

•Hear  ye.  Sir  Philip  de  Somervile,  lord 
of  Whichenovre,  mayntener  and  gyver  of 
this  baconne;  that  I  A  »the  I  wedded  B  my 
wife,  and  sithe  I  had  hyr  in  my  kepyutg, 
and  at  my  wylle,  by  a  year  and  «  day  ^er 
our  marriage,  I  wmild  not  have  chaungcd 
for  none  other;  farer  ne  fowler;  richer  ne 
pourer;  ne  for  none  other  descended  of 
greater  lynage;  slepying  ne  waking,  at  noo 
tyme. — And  if  the  seydB  were  sole,  and  I 
sole,  I  would  take  her  to  be  my  wife  heSotK 
all  the  wymen  of  the  worid,  c£  what  coo- 
diciones  soever  thw  be,  good  or  evylle;  a* 
help  me  God  and  his  aeyntes,  and  this  flcA 
and  all  fleshes. 


t  Villain,  in  Urn  langwge  aftk*  tim»,^tfU»i  a* 
vant «  kondaan. 
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"And  his  neighbours  shall  make  oath, 
that  they  trust  verily  he  hath  said  truly. 
And  if  it  be  found  by  his  neighbours  before- 
named,  that  he  be  a  fi-eeman,  there  shall 
be  delivered  to  him  half  a  quarter  of  wheat 
and  a  cheese;  and  if  he  be  a  villain,  be  shall 
have  half  a  quarter  of  rye  without  cheese. 
And  then  shall  Knightleye,  the  lord  of 
Rudlow,  be  called  for,  to  carry  all  these 
things  tofore  rehearsed;  and  the  sud  com 
shall  be  laid  on  one  horse,  aad  the  bacon 
above  it:  and  he  to  whom  the  bacon  appep- 
taineth  shall  ascend  tapon  his  horse,  and 
shall  take  the  cheese  before  him,  if  he  have 
a  horse.  And  if  he  have  none,  the  lord  of 
Whichenovre  shall  cause  him  to  have  one 
horse  and  saddle,  to  such  time  as  he  be 
passed  his  lordship:  and  so  shall  they  de- 
part the  manor  oi  Whichenovre  with  the 
com  and  the  bacon,  tofore  him  that  hath 
won  it,  with  trumpets,  taborets,  and  other 
manner  of  minstrelsy.  And  all  the  free 
tenants  of  Whichenovre  shall  conduct  him 
to  be  passed  the  lordship  of  Whichenovre. 
And  then  shall  they  all  return  except  him 
to  whom  appertaineth  to  make  the  carriage 
and  jonmey  without  the  county  of  Stafford, 
at  the  costs  of  his  lord  of  Whichenovre. " 


Ka  608.]    Monday,  October  18,  1714. 


-Fnjniia  rldM  wmntDnij 
OmdJlr$ 


Ub.i.632. 


— Forgiving  wiUi  ■  nuila 

TlM  peijunea  tint  tuj  maidi  Ijegnila.— i^nnim* 

*Mr.  Spectator, — According  to  my 
promise  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a  list  (» 
several  persons,  who  from  time  to  time  de- 
manded the  flitch  of  bacon  of  Sir  Philip  de 
Somervile,  and  his  descendants;  as  it  is  pre- 
served in  an  ancient  manuscript,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Register  of  Whichenovre- 
hall,  and  of  the  bacon-flitch  there  mun- 
tdned." 

'  In  the  bejiinning^  of  this  record  is  redted 
the  law  or  mstitatiim  in  finm,  as  it  is  al- 
ready printed  in  your  last  paper:  to  which 
are  aidaed  two  bye-laws,  as  a  comment  upon 
the  general  law,  the  substance  whereof  is, 
that  the  wife  shall  take  the  same  oath  as 
the  husband,  mutatis  mutandis;  and  that 
the  judges  shall,  as  they  think  meet,  inter- 
rogate or  cross-examine  the  witnesses.  Af- 
ter this  proceeds  the  register  in  manner 
following: 

"  Aubry  de  FalstafF,  son  of  %r  John  Fal- 
staff,  knight,  with  dame  Maude  his  wife, 
were  the  first  that  demanded  the  bacon,  he 
having  bribed  twain  of  his  father's  com- 
panions to  swear  felsely  in  his  behoof 
■whereby  he  gained  the  flitch:  but  he  and 
his  said  wife  falling  immediately  into  a  dis- 
pute how  the  said  bacon  should  be  dressed. 
It  was,  by  order  of  the  judees,  taken  from 
him,  and  hung  up  afain  in  tne  hall. 

"  Alison,  the  wife  of  Stephen  Freckle, 
brought  her  said  husband  along  with  her, 
and  set  forth  the  good  conditions  and  be- 


haviour 9  her  consort,  adding  withal  that 
she  doubted  not  but  he  was  ready  to  attest 
the  like  of  her,  his  wife;  whereupon  he, 
the  said  Stephen,  shaking  his  head,  she 
turned  short  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a  box 
on  the  ear. 

"Philip  de  Waverland,  having  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  book,  when  the  clause, 
'  were  I  sole  and  she  sole,'  was  rehearsed, 
found  a  secret  compunction  rising  in  his 
mind,  and  stole  it  oiragain. 

"Richard  de  Loveless,  who  was  a  cour- 
tier, and  a  very  well-bred  man,  being  ob- 
served to  he»tate  after  the  words,  '  after 
our  marriage,'  was  thereupon  required  to 
explain  himself  He  repued,  by  talking 
very  largely .  of  his  exact  complaisance 
while  he  was  a  lover;  and  alleged  that  he 
had  not  in  the  least  disobliged  his  wife  for  a 
year  and  a  Aay  before  marriage,  which  he 
hoped  was  the  same  tlung. 

"Rejected, 

"  Joceline  Jolley,  esq.  making  it  appear, 
by  unquestionable  testimony,  mat  he  and 
his  wife  had  preserved  fiill  and  entire  affec- 
tion for  the  space  of  the  first  nnrnth,  com- 
monly called  the  honey-moon,  he  had,  in 
consideration  thereof,  one  rasher  bestowed, 
upon  him." 

•  After  this,  says  the  record,  many  years 
passed  over  before  any  demandant  appear- 
ed at  Whichenovre-hall;  insomuch  that 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  whole 
country  were  turned  lews,  so  little  was 
their  affection  to  the  flitch  of  bacon. 

'The  next  couple  enrolled  had  like  to 
have  carried  it,  if  one  of  the  witnesses  had 
not  deposed,  that,  dining  on  a  Sunday  with 
the  demandant,  whose  wife  had  sat  below 
the  squire's  lady  at  church,  she,  the  said 
wife,  dropped  some  expressions,  as  if  she 
thought  her  husband  deserved  to  be  knight- 
ed; to  which  he  returned  a  passionate  pish! 
The  judges,  taking  the  premises  into  con- 
sideration, declared  the  aforesaid  behaviour 
to  imply  an  unwarrantable  ambition  in  the 
wife,  and  anger  in  the  husband. 

<  It  is  recorded  as  a  sufficient  (Uaqualifica- 
tion  of  a  certain  wife,  that,  speakiii|;  of  her 
husband,  she  said,  " God  forpve  him." 

'  It  is  likewise  remarked,  that  a  couple 
were  rejected  upon  the  deposition  of  one  of 
their  neighbours,  that  the  lady  had  once 
told  her  husband,  that  "  it  was  her  duty  to 
obey;"  to  which  he  replied,  "  O  my  dear! 
you  are  never  in  the  wrong  t" 

'  The  Solent  passion  of  one  lady  for  her 
lap-dog;  the  turning  away  of  the  old  house- 
raud  by  another;  a  tavern  bill  tom  by  the 
wife,  and  a  tailor's  by  the  husband;  a  quar- 
rel about  the  kissing-cnist;  spdling  of  din- 
ners, and  coming  in  late  of  nights;  are  so 
many  several  articles  which  occarioned  the 
reprobation  of  some  scores  of  demandanta, 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  aforesaid 
register. 

1  'Without  enumerating  other  particular 
persons,  I  shall  content  myself  with  obscrv- 
!ing  that  the  sentence  pronounced  igaiail 
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tee  Gervase  Poacher  is,  that  *nie  might 
have  had  bacon  to  his  eggs,  if  he  had  not 
hitherto  scolded  his  wife  when  they  were 
overboiled."  And  the  depoeition  against 
Dorothy  Dolittle  runs  in  these  words,  "that 
she  had  so  far  usurped  the  dominion  of  the 
coal  fire  (the  stirring  whereof  her  husband 
claimed  to  himselfj)  that  by  her  good-will 
she  never  would  suffer  the  poker  out  of  her 
hand." 

'  I  find  but  two  couples  in  tUs  first  cen- 
tury that  were  soccessful;  the  first  was  a 
sea-captain  and  his  wife,  who  ance  the  day 
of  their  marriage  had  not  seen  one  another 
until  the  day  of  the  claim.  The  second  was 
an  honest  pair  in  the  neighbourhood;  the 
husband  was  a  man  of  plain  good  sense,  and 
a  peaceable  temper;  the  woman  was  dumb. ' 


[No.  609. 


No.  609.]    Wednetday,  October  30, 1714. 


-Farrago  libelli-^Jm.  Sat.  L  88. 


Tbs  miaoellaiieeiu  nl4eeU  of  By  book. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — I  have  for  some  time 
desired  to  appear  in  your  paper,  and  have 
therefore  chosen  a  day*  to  steal  into  the 
Spectator,  when  I  take  it  for  granted  you 
will  not  have  many  spare  minutes  for  specu- 
lations of  your  own.  As  I  was  the  other 
day  walking  with  an  honest  country  gen- 
tleman, he  very  often  was  expressing  his 
astonishment  to  see  the  town  so  mightily 
crowded  with  doctors  of  diinnity;  upon 
which  I  told  him  he  was  very  mnch  mis- 
taken if  he  took  all  those  gentlemen  he  saw 
in  scarfs  to  be  p>ersons  or  that  dignity;  for 
that  a  young  divine,  after  his  first  degree  in 
the  university,  usually  comes  hither  only  to 
show  himself;  and,  on  that  occasion,  is  apt 
to  think  he  is  but  half  equipped  with  a 
gown  and  cassock  for  his  public  appear- 
ance, if  be  hath  not  the  additianal  orna- 
ment of  a  scarf  of  the  first  magnitude  to 
entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  Doctor 
from  his  landlady,  and  the  bc^  at  Child's. 
Now,  since  I  know  that  this  piece  of  garni- 
ture a  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  vanity  or 
affectation,  as  it  is  made  use  of  among 
some  of  the  little  spruce  adventurers  of  the 
town,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  it 
a  place  among  those  extravagances  you 
have  justly  exposed  in  several  of  your  pa- 
pers: being  very  well  assured  that  the 
main  body  of  the  clergy,  both  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  universitia,  who  are  almost  to 
a  man  untainted  with  it,  would  be  very 
well  pleased  to  see  this  venend>le  foppeiy 
well  exposed.  When  my  patron  did  me 
the  honour  to  take  me  into  his  family  (for  I 
must  own  myself  of  this  order,)  he  was 
pleased  to  say  he  took  me  as  a  friend  and 
companion;  and  whether  he  looked  upon 
the  scarf  like  the  lace  and  shoulder-knot  of 
a  footman,  as  a  badge  of  servitude  and  de- 


•  The  SOth  of  October,  17M,  wu  th*  day  of  the  coro- 
mUod  of  kinli  Oooige  I. 


pendence,  I  do  not  know,  bat  he  was  so 
kind  as  to  leave  my  wearing  of  it  to  my  own 
discretion;  and,  not  having  any  just  title  to 
it  from  my  degrees,  I  am  content  to  be 
without  the  ornament.  The  privileges  of 
our  nobility  to  keep  a  certain  nmnber  of 
chaplains  are  undisputed,  though  pertiaps 
not  one  in  ten  of  those  reverend  gentlemen 
have  any  relation  to  the  noble  families  their 
scarfs  belong  to;  the  right  generaHy  rf 
creating  all  chaplains,  except  the  domestic 
(where  there  is  one,)  being  notbii^  more 
than  the  perquisite  <x  a  steward's  place, 
who,  if  he  happens  to  ontiive  any  consi- 
derable number  of  his  noble  masters,  rtraB 
probably,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  have 
fifty  chaplains,  all  in  their  proper  ^ocontre- 
ments,  of  his  own  creation;  though  perinpc 
there  hath  been  neither  grace  nor  pnayer 
said  in  the  family  since  the  introdoctian  <tf 
the  first  coronet    I  am.  Sec' 

'Mr.  Spectatos, — I  wish  you  would 
write  a  philosophical  paper  aboat  natural 
antipathies,  with  a  word  or  two  concenung 
the  streligth  of  im^ination.  I  can  give  yo> 
a  list  upon  the  first  notice,  c^  a  ratiaial 
china  cup,  of  an  eg^  that  walks  upon  two 
legs,  and  a  quart-pot  that  sings  like  a  night- 
ingale. There  is  in  my  neighbooriiood  a 
very  pretty  prattling  shoulder  of  veal,  that 
squalls  out  at  the  sight  of  a  knife.  Then, 
as  for  natural  antipathies,  I  know  a  general 
officer  who  was  never  conquered  bwt  by  a 
smothered  rabbit;  and  a  wifie  that  domi- 
neers over  her  hnsband  by  the  help  of  a 
breast  of  mutton.  A  story  that  relates  to 
myself  on  this  subject  may  be  thought  not 
unentertaining,  especially  when  I  assure 
you  that  it  is  literally  true.  I  had  kw 
made  love  to  a  lady,  in  the  possession  of 
whom  I  am  now  the  happiest  of  mankind, 
whose  hand  I  should  have  |[ained  with 
much  difficulty  without  the  assistance  of  a 
cat.  You  must  luow  then  that  my  most 
dangerous  riv^  had  so  strong  an  averaon  to 
this  species,  that  he  infallibly  swooned 
away  at  the  sight  of  that  harmless  crea- 
ture. My  friend,  Mrs.  Lucy,  her  maid, 
having  a  greater  respect  for  me  and  my 
purse  than  she  had  tor  my  rival,  always 
took  care  to  pin  the  tail  of  a  cat  under  tne 
gown  di  her  mistress,  whenever  she  knew 
of  his  coming;  which  had  such  an  effect, 
that  every  time  he  entered  the  room,  he 
looked  more  Uke  one  of  the  figures  in  Mrs, 
Salmon's  wax- wwk,^  than  a  doirable  kver 
In  short,  he  grew  sick  of  her  company; 
which  the  young  lady  taking  notice  of  (who 
no  more  kiKW  why  than  he  did.)  she  sent 
me  a  challenge  to  meet  her  in  Ljncoln's-lim 
chapel,  which  I  joyfiiUy  accepted;  and 
have,  amongst  other  pleasures,  the  satis- 
faction of  bdng  praised  by  her  fior  my 
stratagem.    I  am,  &c 

•  From  Ae  Hoop.       TOM  NIMBLE.' 


t  An  axUbitioa  then  to  be  )••■  near  St.  Ilaawii 
cliureh,  Flmt.Street,  bat  which,  about  fifteen  jraats  afa, 
wa*  moved  to  the  oppoaite  aide  ofUw  itieeL 
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•  MR.SpKCTATOR,-^The  virnni  of  Great 
Britain  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
putting  them  upon  such  tedious  drudgeries 
in  needle-work  as  were  fit  only  for  the 
Hilpas  and  the  Nilpas  that  lived  before  the 
flood.  Here  is  a  stir  indeed,  with  your  his- 
tories in  embroidery,'  your  groves  with 
shades  of  silk  and  streams  of  mohair!  I 
would  have  you  to  know,  that  I  hope  to  kill 
a  hundred  lovers  before  the  best  house- 
wife in  England  can  stitch  out  a  battle;  and 
do  not  fear  but  to  provide  boys  and  girls 
iQuch  faster  than  your  disciples  can  en- 
broider  them.  I  love  birds  and  beasts  as 
veil  as  you,  but  am  content  to  fancy  them 
when  they  are  really  made.  What  do  you 
think  of  gilt  leather  for  fiimiture?  There 
is  your  pretty  hangings  for  your  chamber  !• 
and,  what  is  more,  our  own  country  is  the 
only  place  in  Europe  where  work  of  that 
kind  is  tolerably  done.  Without  minding 
your  musty  lessons,  I  am  this  minute  going 
to  St  Paul's  church-yard  to  bespeak  a 
screen  and  a  set  of  hangings;  and  am  re- 
solved to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  my 
country.    Yours,  CLEORA.' 


Ka  610.]    Friday,  October  23,  1714. 

Bic,  cum  tTKQsierint  msi 
Nutlo  cum  Btrepitu  dies, 
Plebeins  moriar  mbcz, 
Dli  mon  fraviB  incubat. 
ttui,  notut  nimii  omnibtu, 
Ignotus  moritur  sibl. — Snuca. 

Thni,  when  my  fleotinf  dayi  it  laitf 
Unheieded,  silently  are  past. 
Calmly  I  aball  raaign  my  kreath. 
In  lift  oaknown,  forgot  in  deatb; 
While  he,  o'ertaken  unprepar'd, 
Ftnda  death  an  evil  to  be  fear*d. 
Who  diaa,  to  otheri  too  nwieh  kiiown, 
A  atiaBgu  to  himaelf  alone. 

1  'have  often  wondered  that  the  Jews 
should  contrive  such  worthless  greatness 
for  the  Deliverer  whom  they  expected,  as 
to  dress  him  up  in  external  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry, and  represent  him  to  their  imagi- 
nations as  makmg  havoc  among  his  crea- 
tures, and  actuatM  with  the  poor  ambition 
of  a  Cxsar  or  an  Alexander.  How  much 
more  illustrious  does  he  appear  in  his  real 
character,  when  conddered  as  the  author 
of  universal  benevolence  among  men,  as 
tefining  our  passions,  exalting  our  nature, 
giving  us  vast  ideas  of  immortality,  and 
teaching  us  a  contempt  of  that  littie  showy 
grandeur  wherein  the  lews  made  the  g^ory 
of  their  Mesnah  to  consist ! 

'  Nothing,'  says  Lon^nus,  '  can  be  great, 
the  contempt  of^which  is  great. '  The  pos- 
sesion of  wealth  and  riches  cannot  give  a 
man  a  title  to  greatness,  because  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  greatness  of  mind  to  cmtemn 
these  gifts  of  fortune,  and  to  be  above  the 
desire  of  them.  I  have  therefore  been  h»- 
clined  to  think  that  there  are  greater  men 
who  lie  concealed  among  the  species,  than 

*  Then  wu  about  tUa  tioN  a  nifcilnml  ■aaafto- 

lotrtrupMir  atCMM*. 


those  who  come  out  and  draw  tipon  them- 
selves the  eyes  and  admiration  of^mankind. 
Virgil  would  never  have  been  heard  of,  had 
not  his  domestic  misfortunes  driven  him 
out  of  his  obscurity,  and  brought  him  to 
Rome. 

If  we  suppose  that  there  are  spirits,  or 
an^ls,  who  look  into  the  ways  of  men,  as 
it  18  highly  probable  there  are,  both  from 
reason  and  revelation,  how  different  are 
the  notions  which  they  entertain  of  us, 
from  those  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of 
one  another!  Were  they  to  give  us  in  their 
catalogue  of  such  worthies  as  are  now 
living,  how  different  would  it  be  irom 
that  which  any  dt  our  own  spedes  would 
draw  up! 

We  are  dazzled  with  the  splendour  at 
tiUes,  the  ostentation  of  learning,  the  ncxse 
of  victories:  they,  on  the  contrary,  see  the 
philosopher  in.  the  cottage,  who  possesses 
his  soul  in  patience  and  thankfulness,  under 
the  pressures  of  what  littie  minds  call  po- 
verty and  distress.  They  do  not  look  for 
great  men  at  the  head  of  armies,  or  among 
we  pomps  of  a  court,  but  often  find  them 
out  in  shades  and  solitudes,  in  the  private 
walks  and  by-paths  of  life.  The  eveningfs 
walk  of  a  wise  man  is  more  illtistrious  ia 
their  aght  than  the  march  of  a  general  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  A 
contemidation  of  God's  works;  a  voluntary 
act  of  justice  to  our  own  detriment:  a  gene- 
rous concern  for  the  good  of  mankind;  tears 
that  are  shed  in  slence  for  the  misery  of 
others;  a  private  deare  or  resentment 
broken  and  subdued;  in  short,  an  unfeigned 
exerdse  of  humility,  or  any  other  virtue, 
are  such  actions  as  are  glorious  in  their 
sight,  and  denominate  men  great  and  repu- 
table. The  most  famous  among  us  are  otten 
looked  upon  with  pil^,  with  contempt,  or 
with  indignation;  wliilst  those  who  are 
most  obscure  among  their  own  species  are 
regarded  with' love,  with  approbation,  and 
esteem. 

The  moral  of  the  present  speculation 
amounts  to  this;  that  we  should  not  be  led 
away  by  the  censures  and  applauses  of 
men,  but  con«der  the  figure  that  every 
person  will  make  at  that  time,  when  •  Wis- 
dom shall  be  justified  of  her  children,'  and 
nothing  pass  ior  great  or  illustrious,  which 
is  not  an  ornament  and  perfection  to  human 
nature. 

The  sttwy  of  Gyges,  the  rich  Lydian 
monarch,  is  a  memonible  instance  to  our 
present  purpose.  The  oracle  being  asked 
Dy  Gyges,  who  was  the  happiest  man,  re- 
plied, Aglaus.  Gvges,  who  expected  to 
nave  heard  himself  named  on  this  occasion, 
viis  much  surprised,  and  very  curious  to 
know  who  this  Aglaus  should  be.  After 
much  inquiry,  he  was  found  to  be  an  ob- 
scure countryman,  who  employed  all  hia 
time  in  cultivating  a  garden,  and  a  few 
acres  of  land  about  his  house. 

Cowley's  agreeable  relation  of  thii  story 
(hall  cloae  this  day^s  speculation- 
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*  That  AflaiM  (a  man  mknowD  to  mm, 
Bat  tbf  god«  knew,  and  tbeKfinc  lovd  him  tban) 
That  liT'd  obwumly  Own  without  a  nam«, 
Aflaiu,  now  conngn'd  t'  eternal  Aow. 
For  Oyge:  the  rich  kinif,  wicked  and  freat, 
PrMum'd  at  win  Apollo'i  Delphic  aeat, 
Praami'd  to  atk,  O  Iboa,  the  whok!  world'a  aja. 
Sent  thod  a  man  that  happier  i>  than  1 1 
The  fod.  who  aoom'd  to  natter  man,  nt*T'i, 
Aflaiu  happier  ia.    But  Oycei  crjr'd. 
In  a  proud  ra(e.  Who  can  tnat  Aglaua  bet 
We've  beard  ai  yet  of  no  lucta  king  aa  he. 
Aad  tme  it  waa,  throofh  the  whole  earth  aranad. 
No  king  of  tnch  a  name  was  to  be  found, 
laaome  old  hero  of  that  name  alive. 
Who  hii  high  race  doee  fh>m  the  godi  derivg  T 
la  it  aome  mighty  gen'ral  that  haa  done 
Wondera  in  ^t,  and  godlike  honoura  woat 
b  it  aoma  man  of  endlen  wealth  >  aaid  be. 
Noae,  none  of  tbeae.    Who  can  tbia  Aglaoa  ba  t 
After  long  learch,  and  vain  in^uiriea  paat, 
la  an  obaeure  Arcadian  vale  at  laat, 
(Tb'  Arcadian  lift  baa  alwaya  ahidy  been) 
Near  Sonlio'a  town,  which.  Ik  but  once  had  Men, 
Tfaia  Ariaua,  who  monarch!'  Mivy  draw, 
Whoae  happincM  tbe  goda  Mood  wilneaa  to, 
Tbia  mighty  Ailaui  waa  laVring  round, 
Wilb  bia  own  handa,  in  bia  own  little  ground. 

'  So,  gracioua  Ood,  if  it  may  iawltal  ba 
Among  tliaae  ftMliab  goda  to  mention  ttea. 
Bo  let  me  act,  on  nicb  a  private  atage. 
The  last  dull  acenea  of  my  declining  age; 
After  long  toils  and  voyages  in  vam, 
lUs  quiet  port  let  ray  loss'd  veaeel  gain ; 
Of  beavn'ly  real  tliis  earnest  to  me  tend, 
Iietmy  Ulb  sleep,  and  learn  to  love  ber  and.' 


Na  611.]    Monday,  October  25,  1714. 

Fetilde  <  sad  duris  genait  te  cautibas  bonena 
Claucasas,  Hyrcanaqna  admorunt  ubera  tigres. 

nrf.  JE».  iv.  SK. 
Perfidious  man  I  Iky  parent  was  a  rock. 
And  fierce  Hyrcanian  tigers  gave  ttiee  suck. 

I  AM  willing  to  postpone  every  thing,  to 
do  any  the  least  service  for  the  deserving 
and  unfortunate.  Accordingly  I  have  caused 
Che  following  letter  to  be  inserted  in  my 
paper  the  moment  that  it  came  to  my 
hands,  without  altering  one  tittle  in  an  ac- 
count which  Uie  lady  relates  so  handsomely 
bersel£ 

•  Mr.  Spectator,— I  flatter  myself  you 
will  not  only  pity,  but,  if  possible,  redress 
a  misfortune  myself  and  several  others  of 
Hjy  sex  lie  imder.  I  hope  you  wiH  not  be 
offended,  nor  think  I  mean  by  this  to  justify 
my  own  imprudent  conduct,  or  expect  you 
should.  No:  I  am  sensible  how  severely, 
in  some  of  your  former  papers,  you  have 
reproved  persons  guilty  of  the  like  mis- 
management I  was  scarce  sixteen,  and  I 
may  swr,  without  vanity,  -handsome,  when 
courtea  by  a  false  perjured  man;  who,  upon 
promise  of  ipamage,  rendered  me  the 
most  unhappy  of  women.  After  he  had 
deluded  me  from  my  parents,  who  were 
people  of  very  good  fashion,  in  less  than 
three  months  he  left  me.  My  parents 
would  not  see  nor  hear  from  me;  and,  had 
it  aot  been  for  a  servanf  who  had  lived  in 
our  femily,  I  must  certainly  have  perished 
for  want  of  bread.  However,  it  pleased 
Providence,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  alter 
iny  miserable  condition.  A  gentleman  saw 
me,  liked  me,  and  married  me.  My  pa- 
renu  were  reconciled;  and  I  mig^t  be  as 


happy  in  the  change  of  my  condition,  as  I 
was  before  miserable,  but  for  some  things, 
that  you  shall  know,  which  are  insupport- 
able to  me;  and  I  am  sure  yon  have  so 
much  honour  and  compassion  as  to  let  those 
persons  know,  in  some  of  your  papers,  how 
much  they  are  in  the  wrong.  I  have  been 
married  near  five  years,  and  do  not  btaw 
that  in  all  that  time  I  ever  went  abroad 
without  my  husband's  leave  and  approba- 
tion. I  am  obliged,  through  the  importa- 
nities  of  several  of  my  relations,  togo  abroad 
oftener  than  suits  my  temper.  Xhen  it  is. 
I  labour  under  insupfHMtable  i^jonies.  That 
man,  or  rather  monster,  haunts  every  place 
I  go  ta  Base  villain!  by  reason  1  will  not 
admit  his  nauseous  wicked  visits  and  ap- 
pointments, he  strives  all  the  ways  he  can 
to  ruin  me.  He  left  me  destitute  of  Mend 
or  money,  nor  ever  thought  me  worth  in- 
quiring after,  until  he  unfortunately  hap- 
pened to  see  me  in  a  front-box  sparkling 
with  jewels.  Then  his  pasnm  returned. 
Then  the  hypocrite  pretended  to  be  a  ptm- 
tent  Then  he  practised  all  those  arts  that 
helped  before  to  undo  me.  I  am  not  to  be 
deceived  a  second  time  by  him.  I  hate  and 
abhor  his  odious  pasaon;  and  as  he  plainly 
perceives  it,  either  out  c^  spite  or  diversion 
he  makes  it  his  business  to  expose  me.  I 
never  £ail  seeing  him  in  all  public  com- 
pany, where  be  is  always  most  mdustriously 
spitefuL  He  hath,  in  short,  told  all  his  ac- 
quaintance of  our  unhappy  afl^r;  they  tell 
theirs;  so  that  it  is  no  secret  amongbis 
companions,  which  are  numerous.  They 
to  whom  he  teUs  it,  think  they  have  a  title 
to  be  very  &miliar.  If  they  bow  to  me, 
and  I  out  of  good  manners  return  it,  then  I 
am  pestered  witla  -  freedoms  that  are  no 
ways  agreeable  to  myself  or  company.  If  I 
turn  my  eyes  from  them,  or  seem  dis|dea9- 
ed,  they  sour  upon  it,  and  whisper  the  next 
person:  he  his  next;  until  I  have  at  last  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon  me.  Nay 
they  report  abominable  falsenoods,  under 
that  mistaken  notion,  "  She  that  will  grant 
favours  to  one  man  will  to  a  hundred."  I 
beg  you  will  let  those  who  are  guilty  know 
how  tmgenerous  this  way  of  procecoing  is. 
I  am  sure  he  will  know  nimself  the  person 
umed  at,  and  perhaps  put  a  stop  to  the  in- 
solence of  others.  Cursed  is  the  fete  of 
unhappy  women!  that  men  may  boast  and 
glory  in  those  things  that  we  must  think  of 
with  shame  and  horror!  You  have  the  art 
of  making  such  odious  customs  appear  de- 
testable. For  my  sake,  and,  I  am  sure,  for 
the  sake  of  several  others  who  dare  not 
own  it,  but,  like  me,  lie  under  the  same 
misfortunes,  make  it  as  infamous  for  a  man 
to  boast  of  fevoors,  or  expose  our  sex,  as  it 
is  to  take  the  lie.  or  a  box  on  the  ear,  and 
not  resent  it  Your  constant  reader  and 
admirer,  LESBIA. 

•P.  S.  I  am  the  more  impatient  under 
this  misfortune,  having  received  freA  pro- 
vocaticn.  last  Wedoeaday,  in  ti>e  Abbey.* 
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I  entirely  agree  with  the  amiable  and 
unfortunate  Lesbia,  that  an  insult  upon  a 
woman  in  her  circumstances  is  as  infamous 
in  a  man,  as  a  tame  behaviour  when  the 
lie  or  a  buffet  is  given:  which  truth  I  shall 
be^  leave  of  her  to  iUustrate  by  the  follow- 
ine  observation. 

It  is  a  mark  of  cowardice  passively  to 
forbear  resenting  an  affront,  the  resenting 
of  which  would  lead  a  man  into  danger;  it 
is  no  less  a  sign-  of  cowardice  to  affront  a 
creature  that  hath  not  power  to  avenge  it- 
self. Whatever  name  therefore  this  un- 
generous man  may  bestow  on  the  helpless 
bdy  he  hath  injured,  I  shall  not  scruple  to 
give  him,  in  return  for  it,  the  appellation  of 
coward. 

A  man  that  can  so  far  descend  from  his 
digiuty,  as  to  strike  a  lady,  can  never  re- 
cover his  reputation  with  either  sex,  be- 
cause no  provocation  is  thought  strong 
enough  to  justify  such  treatment  from  the 
powerful  towards  the  weak.^  In  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  poor  Lesbia  is  situat- 
ed, she  can  appeal  to  no  man  whatsoever 
to  avenge  an  insult  more  grievous  than  a 
blow.  If  she  could  open  ner  mouth,  the 
base  man  knows  that  a  husband,  a  brother, 
a  generous  friend,  would  die  to  see  her 
righted. 

A  generous  mind,  however  enraged 
i^;tunst  an  enemy,  feels  its  resentments 
sink  and  vanish  away  when  the  object  of 
its  wrath  falls  into  its  power.  An  estranged 
friend,  filled  with  jealousy  and  discontent 
towards  a  bosom  acqusuntance,  is  apt  to 
overflow  with  tenderness  and  remorse, 
when  a  creature  that  was  once  dear  to  him 
tmdergoes  any  misfortune.  What  name  then 
shall  we  give  to  his  ingratitude,  (who  for- 
getting the  favours  he  solicited  with  eager- 
ness, and  received  with  rapture)  can  insult 
the  miseries  that  he  himself  caused,  and 
make  spjort  with  the  pain  to  which  he 
owes  his  greatest  pleasure?  There  is  but 
one  being  m  the  creation  whose  province  it 
is  to  practise  upon  the  imbecilities  of  frail 
creatures,  and  triumph  in  the  woes  which 
his  own. artifices  brought  aboutj  and  we 
well  know  those  who  follow  his  example 
■wiU  receive  his  revrard. 

Leaving  my  fair  correspondent  to  the 
direction  of  her  own  wisdom  and  modesty; 
and  her  enemy,  and  bis  mean  accomplice^ 
to  the  compunction  «(  their  own  hearts;  I 
shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  memora- 
ble instance  of  revenge,  taken  by  a  Spanish 
lady  upon  a  guiltv  lover,  which  may  serve 
to  show  what  violent  effects  are  wrought 
by  the  most  tender  passitm,  when  soured 
into  hatred;  and  may  deter  the  ypung  and 
unwary  from  unlawful  love.  The  story, 
however  romantic  it  may  appear,  I  have 
heard  affirmed  for  a  truth. 

Not  many  years  ago  an  English  gjentle- 
man,  who,  in  a  rencounter  by  night  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid,  had  the  mi^ortunc  to 
kill  his  man,  fled  into  a  chureh-porch  for 
sanctuwy.    Leaning  ^;ainst  the  door,  he 


was  surprised  to  find  it  open,  and  a  glim- 
mering light  in  the  church.  He  had  the 
courage  to  advance  towards  the  light;  but 
was  terribly  startled  at  the  sight  of  a  wo- 
man in  white,  who  ascended  irom  a  grave 
with  a  bloody  knife  in  her  hand.  The 
phantom  marched  up  to  him,  and  asked 
nim  what  he  did  there.  He  told  her  the 
truth,  without  reserve,  believing  that  he 
had  met  a  ghost;  upon  which  she  spoke  to 
him  in  the  following  manner:  'Stranger, 
thou  art  in  my  power:  I  am  a  murderer  as 
thou  art.  Know  then  that  I  am  a  nun  of  a 
noble  family.  A  base  perjured  man  undid 
me,  and  boasted  of  it.    I  soon  had  him  des- 

Fatched;  but  not  content  with  the  murder, 
have  bribed  the  sexton  to  let  me  enter  his 
grave,  and  have  now  plucked  out  his  false 
heart  from  his  hodv;  and  thus  I  use  a 
traitor's  heart'  At  these  words  she  tore  it 
in  pieces  and  trampled  it  under  her  feet. 


No.  612.]    Wednetday,  October  ST,  1714. 

Momnam  Ue,  atavot  et  aTonim  antiqua  soDantem 
Nomina,  per  regeaqoe  actum  genua  omne  Latino*, 
PnBCipilam  acopolo,  atqoe  in{enlia  turbina  laxi 
Excutit  efllinditque  solo firg.  .Xa.  xii.  SS9. 

Murranaa,  boaating  of  bis  blood,  tbat  sprinj* 
From  a  long  royal  race  of  Latin  kings, 
Is  by  tbe  Trojan  f^om  bis  cbariot  tbrown, 
Cnub'd  with  tbe  weigbt  of  an  unwieldy  stone. 

It  is  highly  laudable  to  pay  respect  to , 
men  who  are  descended  from  worthy  an> 
cestors,  not  only  out  of  g^titude  to  those 
who  have  done  good  to  mankind,  but  as  it 
is  an  encouragement  to  others  to  follow 
their  example.  But  this  is  an  honour  to  be 
received,  not  demanded,  by  the  descendants 
of  great  men;  and  they  who  are  apt  to  re- 
mind us  of  their  ancestors  only  put  us  up<»i 
making^compariaons  to  their  own  disadvan- 
tage. There  is  some  pretence  for  boasting 
of  wit,  beauty,  strength,  or  wealth,  because 
the  communication  of  them  may  give  plea- 
sure or  profit  to  others;  but  we  can  nave 
no  merit,  nor  ought  we  to  claim  any  re- 
spect, because  our  fathern  acted  well,  whe- 
ther we  would  or  no. 

The  foUowmg  letter  ridicules  the  folly  I 
have  mentioned  in  a  new,  and  I  think,  not 
disagreeable  light        ^ 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — ^Were  the  genealogy 
of  every  family  preserved,  there  wonia 
probably  be  no  man  valued  or  despised  on 
account  of  his  birth.  There  is  scarce  a 
beggar  in  the  streets,  who  would  not  find 
himself  lineally  descended  from  some  great 
man;  nor  any  one  of  the  highest  title,  who 
would  not  discover  several  base  and  indi- 
gent persons  among  his  ancestors.  It  would 
be  a  pleasant  entertainment  to  see  one  pedi- 
gree of  men  appear  together,  under  the 
same  characters  they  bore  when  they  acted 
their  respective  parts  among  the  living. 
Suppose,  therefore,  a  gentleman,  full  of  his 
illustrious  family,  shoidd  in  the  same  man- 
ner Virgil  makes  .Sneas  look  over  Ids  de< 
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scendants,  see  the  whole  Une  of  his  pro- 
genitors pass  in  review  before  hi»  eyes— 
vith  how  many  varying  pasdons  woiiid  he 
behold  shepherds  and  soldiers,  statesmen 
and  artificers,  princes  and  beggars,  walk  m 
the  procesrion  of  five  thousand  years!  How 
would  his  heart  sink  or  flutter'at  the  seve- 
ral sports  of  fortune,  in  a  scene  so  diversi- 
fied with  rags  and  purple,  handicraft  tools 
and  iceptres,  ensigns  of  dignity,  and  em- 
blems of  disgrace!  And  how  would  his 
fears  and  apprehensions,  his  transports  and 
mortifications,  succeed  one  another,  as  the 
line  of  his  genealogy  appeared  bright  or 
obscure! 

'  In  most  of  the  pedigrees  hung  up  in  old 
mansion-houses,  you  are  sore  to  find  the 
first  in  the  catalogue  a  great  statesman,  or 
a  soldier  with  an  honourable  commission. 
The  honest  artificer  that  begot  him,  and  all 
his  frugal  ancestors  before  him,  are  torn 
off  from  the  top  of  the  register;  and  you 
are  not  left  to  imagine  that  the  noble 
founder  of  the  &mily  ever  had  a  fether. 
Were  we  to  traee  many  boasted  lines  farther 
backwards,  we  should  lose  them  in  a  mob 
of  tradesmen,  or  a  crowd  of  rustics,  with- 
out hope  of  seeing  them  emerge  again:  not 
unlike  the  old  Appian  way,  which,  after 
having  run  many  miles  in  length,  loses  it 
6elf  in  a  bog. 

'  I  lately  made  a  visit  to  an  old  country 
gentieman,  who  is  very  far  gone  in  this  sort 
of  family  madness.  I  found  him  in  his  study 
perusing  an  old  register  of  his  family,  which 
he  had  just  then  discovered  as  it  was  branch- 
ed out  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  upon  a  skin  of 
parchment.  Having  the  hcsiour  to  have 
some  of  his  blood  in  my  veins,  he  permitted 
me  to  cast  my  eyes  over  the  boughs  of  this 
venerable  plant;  and  asked  my  advice  in 
the  reforming  m  some  of  the  superfiuous 
branches. 

'  We  passed  slightly  over  three  or  four 
of  our  immediate  foraathers,  whom  we 
knew  by  traction,  bat  were  soon  stopped 
by  an  alderman  of  London,  who  I  perceived 
made  my  kinsman's  heart  go  pit-a-pat 
His  confiidon  increased  when  he  found  the 
alderman's  fiither  to  be  a  grazier;  but  he 
recovered  his  fright  upon  seeing  justice  of 
the  quorum  at  the  end  of  his  titles.  Things 
went  on  pretty  well  as  we  threw  our  eyes 
occasionally  over  the  tree,  when  unfor- 
tunately he  perceived  a  merchant-tailor 
perched  on  a  bough,  who  was  s^d  gready 
to  have  increased  the  estate;  he  was  just 
gtMig  to  cut  him  off  if  he  had  not  seen  gent. 
after  the  name  of  his  son;  who  was  record- 
ed to  have  mortgaged  one  of  the  manors  his 
honest  fether  had  purchased.  A  weaver, 
who  was  burnt  for  his  religion  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary,  was  pruned  away  without 
mercy;  as  was  likewise  a  yeoman,  who 
died  of  a  fall  from  his  own  cart  But  great 
was  our  triumph  in  one  of  the  blood  who 
was  beheaded  tor  hi^  treason:  which  ne- 
vertheless was  not  a  bttie  allayed  by  another 
clour  ancestors  who  was  banged  for  steal- 


mg  sheep.  The  expectations  of  my  good 
cousin  were  wonderfullv  raised  by  a  match 
into  the  family  of  a  'knight;  but  unfor- 
tunately for  us  this  branch  proved  barren: 
on  the  other  hand,  Margery  the  milk-maid, 
being  twined  round  a  bough,  it  flourished 
out  into  so  many  shoots,  and  bent  with  so 
much  fruit,  that  the  old  eentieman  was 
quite  out  of  countenance.  To  comfort  me 
under  this  disgrace,  he  singled  oat  a  branch 
ten  times  more  frtiitfiil  than  the  other, 
which  he  told  me  he  valued  more  than  any 
in  the  tree,  and  bade  me  be  of  good  com- 
fort This  enormous  bough  was  a  graft  out 
of  a  Welsh  heiress,  with  so  many  Ap*» 
upon  it,  that  it  might  have  made  a  little 
grove  by  itsel£  From  the  trunk  of  the  pe£- 
gree,  which  was  chiefly  composed  m  la- 
bourers and  shepherds,  arose  a  huge  sprout 
of  farmers:  this  was  branched  out  into  yeo- 
man, and  ended  in  a  sheriff  of  the  comity, 
who  was  knighted  for  his  good  service  » 
the  crown  in  brinring  up  an  address.  Seve- 
ral of  the  names  that  seemed  to  disparage 
the  famOy,  being  looked  upon  as  mistakes, 
were  lopped  oflr  as  rotten  or  withered;  as, 
on  the  contrary,  no  small  number  appear- 
hig  without  any  titles,  my  cousin,  to  supply 
the  defects  of  the  manuscript,  added  etf. 
at  the  end  of  each  of  them. 

'  This  tree,  so  pruned,  dressed  and  culti- 
vated, was,  within  a  few  days,  transplanted 
into  a  large  sheet  of  vellum,  and  placed  in 
the  great  hall,  where  it  attracts  the  vene- 
ration of  his  tenants  every  Sunday  momine, 
while  they  wait  until  his  worship  is  ready 
to  po  to  church;  wondering  that  a  man  who 
haa  so  many  fathers  before  him  should  not 
be  made  a  Knight,  or  at  least  a  justice  of 
the  peace.' 


Na  613.]     Friday,  October  29,  iri4. 

etiidfasflDrant«ai(B06i]Uoli. 

FXrf.  O—rg.  iv.  SM. 
Att«Uii(  itaAw  gflen  noiiy  inat.—Drfim, 

It  is  reckoned  a  piece  of  ill-breedine  far 
one  maa  to  engross  the  whole  talk  to  him- 
self. For  this  reason,  since  I  keep  three 
visiting-days  in  the  week,  I  am  content  now 
and  then  to  let  my  friends  pot  in  a  word. 
There  are  several  advantages  herdjy  ac- 
cruing both  to  ray  readers  and  mysel£  As 
first,  young  and  modest  writers  have  an  op- 
porbinitv  m  getting  into  print;  apin,  the 
town  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  variety;  and 
posterity  will  see  the  humour  of  the  present 
age,  by  the  help  of  these  lights  into  private 
and  domestic  life.  The  benefits  I  recdve 
from  thence  are  such  as  these:  I  gain  more 
time  for  future  speculaticms:  pick  up  hints 
which  I  improve  for  the  pubhc  good;  give 
advice;  redress  grievances;  and,  by  liv- 
ing commodioas  spaces  between  the  several 
letters  that  I  print,  famish  out  a  Spectator, 
with  little  labour  and  great  ostentation. 

*  Mr.  Spectator — I  was  migfatSy  ples«- 
ed  with  your  speculataMt  of  Fnda^.    Yaar 
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■entiinents  are  noble,  and  the  whole  worked 
up  in  such  a  manner  as  cahnot  but  strike 
upon  every  reader.  But  give  me  leave  to 
make  this  remark;  that  while  jrou  write  so 
pathetically  on  contentment,  and  a  retiried 
uk,  you  sooth  the  passion  of  melancholy, 
»nd  duress  the  mmd  from  actions  truly 
glorious.  Titles  and  hoooors  are  the  re- 
ward Of  virtue;  we  therefore  ought  to  be 
afiected  with  them ;  and  though  light  minds 
are  too  much  puffed  up  ti^th  exterior  pomp, 
yet  I  cannot  see  why  it  is  not  as  trulv  phi- 
losophical to  admire  the  glowing  ruoy,  or 
the  spaikiing  green  of  an  emerald,  as  the 
£ainter  and  less  permanent  beauties  of  .a 
rose  or  a  myrtle.  If  there  are  men  of  extra- 
ordinary capacities,  who  lie  concealed  from 
the  world,  I  should  impute  it  to  them  as  a 
blot  in  their  characters,  did  not  I  b^eve  it 
owing  to  the  meanness  of  their  fortune  ra- 
ther than  of  their  spirit  Cowley,  who  tells 
the  story  of  Aglaus  with  so  much  pleasure, 
was  no  stranger  to  courts,  nor  insenedble  ot 
praise. 

" Wbat  aball  I  do  to  tie  for  tvtt  known. 
And  make  the  age  to  come  mj  own?" 

was  the  result  ot  a  laudable  ambition.  It 
was  not  until  after  frequent  disappcHnt- 
ments  that  he  termed  luroself  the  melan- 
cholr  Cowley;  and  he  praised  solitude  when 
he  aespairea  c£  shining  in  a  court  The 
soul  of  man  is  an  active  principle.  He, 
therefore,  who  withdraws  himseli  from  the 
•cene  before  he  has  jdayed  his  part,  ought 
to  be  hissed  off  the  stage,  and  cannot  be 
deemed  virtuous,  because  he  refuses  to  an- 
swer his  end.  I  must  own  I  am  fired  with 
an  honest  ambition  to  imitate  every  illus- 
trious example.  The  battles  of  Kenheim 
and  Ramilies  have  more  than  once  made 
me  wish  myself  a  soldier.  And,  when  I 
have  seen  those  actions  so  nobly  celebrated 
by  our  poets,  I  have  secretly  aspired  to  be 
one  df  that  distinguished  class.  But  in  vain 
I  wish,  in  vtun  I  pant  with  the  desire  of  ac- 
tion. I  am  chained  down  in  obscurity,  and 
the  only  pleasure  I  can  take  is  in  seeing  so 
many  bngfater  geniuses  join  their  friendly 
lights  to  aidd  to  the  splendour  of  the  throne. 
Farewell,  then,  dear  Spec,  and  believe  me 
to  be  with  great  emulatioo,  and  no  envy, 
your  professed  admirer, 

•WILL  HOPELESS." 

•Middle-Temple,  Oct  26,  171*. 

'  Sir, — Though  you  have  (mmtriy  made 
eloquence  the  subject  of  one  or  more  of 
your  papers,  I  do  not  remember  that  you 
ever  considered  it  as  possessed  by  a  set  of 
people,  who  are  so  far  from  making  Quin- 
tiUan's  rules  their  practice,  that,  I  dare 
say  for  them,  tiiey  never  heard  of  such  an 
author,  and  yet  are  no  less  masters  of  it 
than  Tolly  or  Demosthenes  among  the  an- 
cients, or  whom  you  please  among  the  mo- 
dems. The  jjersons  I  am  speaking  of  are 
«ar  common  beggars  about  this  town;  and, 
titat  what  I  lay  is  tnie,  I  appeal  to  any 

Vol.  n.  52 


man  who  has  aheartone  degree  softer  thaa 
a  stone.  As  for  my  part,  who  do  not  pre- 
tend to  more  humanity  than  my  neighboul^ 
I  have  oftentimes  gone  from  my  chambers 
with  money  in  my  pocket,  and  returned  to 
them  not  only  pennyless,  but  destitute  of  a 
farthing,  without  bestowing  of  it  any  other 
way  than  on  these  seeming  objects  of  pity. 
In  short,  I  have  seen  more  eloquence  in  a 
look  from  one  of  these  despicable  creatures 
than  in  the  eye  of  the  fairest  she  I  ever 
saw,  yet  no  one  a  greater  admirer  of  that 
sex  than  myself^  What  I  have  to  desire  of 
you  is,  to  lay  down  some  directions  in  order 
to  guard  against  these  powerful  orators,  or 
else  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  but  I 
must  myself  be  forced  to  leave  the  profe»- 
don  of  the  law,  and  endeavour  to  get  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  that  more  profit- 
able one  of  begging.  But,  in  whichsoever 
of  these  two  capacities  I  shine,  I  shall  al- 
ways desire  to  be  your  constant  re&der,  and 
ever  will  be  your  most  humble  servant, 

•J.  B.' 


•  Sir, — Upon  rea^g  a  Spectator  last 
week,  where  Mrs.  Fanny  Fickle  submitted 
the  choice  of  a  lover  for  life  to  your  decidve 
determination,  and  imagining  I  mi^ht  claim 
the  favour  <tf  your  advice  in  an  afiair  of  the 
like,  but  much  more  difficult  nature,  I  call- 
ed for  pen  and  ink,  in  order  to  draw  the 
characters  of  seven  humble  servants,  whom 
I  have  equally^  encouraged  for  some  time. 
But,  alas!  while  I  was  reflecting  on  the 
agreeaUe  subject,  and  contriving  an  advan« 
tageous  descni>tion  of  the  dear  person  I 
was  most  inclined  to  favour,  I  happened  to 
look  into  my  glass.  The  aght  of  the  small- 
pox, out  of  which  I  am  just  recovered,  tor  • 
mented  me  at  once  with  the  loss  of  my 
captivating  arts  and  my  captives.  Th« 
confiision  I  was  in,  on  this  unhappy,  unsea* 
sonable  discovery,  is  inexpressible.  Believe 
me,  sir,  I  was  so  taken  up  with  the  thoughts 
of  your  £ur  correspoodeat's  case,  and  so  in> 
tent  on  my  own  design,  that  I  fancied  my- 
self as  triumphant  in  my  conquests  as  ever. 

'  Now,  sir,  finding  I  was  incapacitated  to 
amuse  myself  on  that  pleaang  subject,  I 
resolved  to  apply  myself  to  you,  or  your 
casiustical  agent,  for  advice  in  my  present 
circumstances.  I  am  sensible  the  tmcture 
of  my  skin,  and  the  regularity  of  mv  fea- 
tures, which  the  malice  of  my  late  illness 
has  altered,  are  irrecoverable;  yet  do  not 
despair  but  that  that  loss  by  your  assistance, 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  repairable,  if 
you  will  please  to  propose  a  way  for  the  re- 
covery of  one  only  of  my  fugitives, 

•One  of  them  is  in  a  more  particular 
manner  beholden  to  me  than  the  rest;  he, 
for  some  private  reasons,  being  desirous  to 
be  a  lover  incognito,  always  addressed  me 
with  a  billet-doux,  which  I  was  so  careful 
of  in  my  sickness,  that  I  secured  the  k«r 
of  my  love  magazine  under  my  head,  an^ 
heanng  a  noise  of  opening  a  lock  in  my 
chaaoer,  endasgered  my  ufe  by  setting  out 
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of  bed,  to  prevent,  it  it  had  been  attempted, 
th(  discovery  of  that  amour. 

'  I  have  formerly  made  use  of  all  thoee 
artifices  which  our  sex  daily  practise  over 
yours,  to  draw,  as  it  were,  undesignedly, 
the  eyes  of  a  whole  coneregation  to  my 
pewj  I  have  taken  a  pride  in  the  number  of 
admirers  at  my  afternoon  levee;  but  am 
now  quite  another  creature.  I  think,  could 
I  regain  the  attractive  influence  I  once  had, 
if  I  had  a  legion  of  suitors,  I  should  never 
be  ambitious  of  entertaining  more  than  one. 
I  have  almost  contracted  an  antipathy  to 
the  trifling  discourses  of  impertinent  lovers; 
though  I  must  needs  own  I  have  thought  it 
very  odd  of  late  to  hear  gentlemen,  instead 
of  their  usual  complaisances,  fall  into  dis- 
putes before  me  of  politics,  or  else  weary 
me  with  the  tedious  repetition  of  how 
thankfiil  I  ought  to  be,  and  satisfied  with 
my  recovery  out  of  so  dangerous  a  distem- 
per: this,  though  I  am  very  sensible  of  the 
Dlesring,  yet  I  cannot  but  dislike,  because 
such  advice  from  them  rather  seems  to  in- 
sult than  comfort  me,  and  reminds  me  too 
much  of  what  I  was:  which  melancholy 
consideration  I  cannot  yet  perfectly  sur- 
mount, but  hope  your  sentiments  on  this 
head  will  make  it  supportable.' 

•To  show  you  what  a  v^ue  I  have  for 
your  dictates,  these  are  to  certify  the  per- 
sons concerned,  that  unless  one  of  them  re- 
turns to  his  colours,  if  I  may  so  call  them 
now,  before  the  winter  is  over,  I  will  volun- 
tarily confine  myself  to  a  retirement,  where 
I  will  punish  them  all  with  my  needle.  I 
will  be  revenged  on  them  by  decyphering 
them  on  a  carpet,  humbly  begging  admit- 
tance, myself  scornfully  refiising  it  If  you 
disapprove  of  this,  as  savouring  too  much 
of  malice,  be  pleased  to  acquaint  me  with  a 
draught  you  like  better,  and  it  shall  be 
feithniUy  performed,  by  the  unfortunate 

^  'MONIMIA.' 
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0!  mlhi  non  inimo  fixnm  immotaraqne  i 
Ne  oui  me  vindo  nllem  locisre  Jugali. 
P<wU|uain  primin  •mor  decepUm  morU  IkMUt; 
Si  non  peitanim  thalami,  tadniua  fliiMel ; 
Hole  ani  fbmn  potoi  •uccumbtre  culpa. 

Pby.  M».  iv.  IS. 

Wan  I  not  raaolTad  afainat  tbe  joka 

Of  bapleaa  mairiaga ;  never  to  be  oun'd 
With  Kcond  love,  lo  fktal  wu  the  firat, 
to  thie  one  error  I  might  yield  again.— iTry&a. 

The  following  accotmt  hath  been  trans- 
mitted to  me  by  the  love  casuist 

'Mr.  Spectatoh, — ^Having  in  some  for- 
mer papers  taken  care  of  the  two  states  of 
■virginity  and  marriage,  and  being  willing 
that  all  people  shootd  be  served  in  their 
turn,  I  this  day  draw  out  my  drawer  of 
widows,  where  I  met  with  several  cases,  to 
each  whereof  I  have  returned  satisfactory 
answers  by  the  post  The  cases  are  as 
follow: 

*  Q.  Whether  Amoret  be  oound  by  a 


promise  of  marriage  to  Philander,  made 
during  her  husband's  life.^ 

'  Q.  Whether  Semproiiia,  having  fahh 
fully  given  a  promise  to  two  several  persons 
dunng  the  last  sickness  of  her  hosoand,  is 
not  thereby  left  at  liberty  to  choose  which 
of  them  she  pleases,  or  to  reject  them  both 
for  the  sake  of  a  new  lover? 

'  Cleora  asks  me,  whether  she  be  obliged 
to  continue  single  according  to  a  vow  nrade 
to  her  husband  at  the  time  of  his  presenting 
her  with  a  diamond  necklace;  she  being  in- 
formed by  a  very  pretty  young  fellow,  of  a 
good  conscience,  that  such  vows  are  in  their 
nature  sinful .' 

'  Another  inquires,  whether  she  hath  not 
the  right  of  widowhood,  to  dispose  of  her- 
self to  a  gentieman  of  great  merit,  who 
presses  very  hard;  her  husband  being  infe- 
coverably  gone  in  a  consumption? 

'  An  unreasonable  creature  hath  the  con- 
fidence to  ask,  whether  it  be  proper  for  her 
to  marry  a  man  who  is  younger  than  her 
eldest  son? 

'  A  scrupulous  well-spoken  matron,  who 
pves  me  a  great  many  good  words,  only 
doubts  whether  she  is  not  obliged,  in  con- 
science, to  shut  up  her  two  marri^eaUe 
daughters,  until  such  time  as  she  hath  cont- 
fbrtably  dispo^d  of  herself  ? 

'Sophronia,  who  seems  by  her  phrase 
and  spelling  to  be  a  person  of  condition,  sets 
forth,  that  whereas  she  hath  a  great  estate, 
and  is  but  a  woman,  she  desires  to  be  in- 
formed whether  she  would  not  do  prudently 
to  marry  Camillus,  a  very  idle  tall  yonor 
fellow,  who  hath  no  fortune  of  his  own,  and 
consequentiy  hath  nothing  else  to  do  but  ta 
manage  hers?' 

Before  I  speak  of  widows,  I  cannot  bat 
observe  one  thing,  which  I  do  not  know  how 
to  account  for;  a  widow  is  always  more 
sought  after  than  an  old  maid  of  the  same 
age.  It  is  common  enough  among  ordinaiy 
people,  for  a  stale  virgin  to  set  up  a  shop 
in  a  place  where  she  is  not  known;  where 
the  large  thumb-ring,  supposed  to  be  given 
by  her  husband,  quickly  recommends  her 
to  some  wealthy  neighbour,  who  takes  a 
liking  to  the  jolly  widow,  that  would  have 
overlooked  the  venerable  spinster. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  if  we  look  into  this  set 
of  women,  we  find,  accortling  to  the  dif» 
ferent  characters  or  circumstances  wherein 
they  are  left,  that  widows  may  be  divided 
into  those  who  raise  love  and  those  who 
r^se  compasaon. 

But,  not  to  ramble  from  this  subject,  there 
are  two  things  in  which  consists  chiefly  the 
glory  of  a  widow — the  love  of  her  deceased 
husband,  and  the  care  of  her  children;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  third,  ariang  oat  of 
the  former,  such  a  prudent  conduct  as  may 
do  honour  to  both.   . 

A  widow  possessed  i£  all  these  three 
qualities  makes  not  only  a  virtuous  but  a 
sublime  character. 

There  is  something  so  great  and  so  gener> 
ous  in  this  state  of  life,  whep  it  is  i 
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panied  with  all  its  virtues,  that  it  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  finest  among  cur  mo- 
dem tragedies  in  the  person  of  Antuomacbe, 
and  has  met  with  a  universal  and  deserved 
applause,  when  introduced  upon  our  En- 
glish stage  by^  Mr.  Philips.* 

The  most  memorable  widow  in  history  is 
aueen  Arteraida,  who  not  only  erected  the 
nmous  mausoleum,  but  drank  up  the  ashes 
of  her  dead  lord;  thereby  ettclosmg  them  in 
a  nobler  monument  than  that  which  she 
had  built,  though  deservedly  esteemed  one 
of  tiie  wonders  of  architecture. 

This  last  lady  seems  to  have  had  a  better 
title  to  a  second  husband  than  any  I  have 
read  of,  ^ce  not  one  dust  of  her  first  was 
remaining.  Our  modem  henrines  might 
think  a  husband  a  very  bitter  draught,  and 
■would  have  gcxti  reason  to  complain,  if  they 
might  not  accept  of  a  second  partner  until 
they  had  taken  such  a  troublesome  method 
<l  losing  the  memory  of  the  first 

I  sbsul  add  to  these  illustrious  examples 
out  of  ancient  story,  a  remarkable  instance 
-of  the  delicacy  of  our  ancestors  in  relation 
to  the  state  of  widowhood,  as  I  find  it  re- 
corded in  Cowell's  Interpreter.  •  At  East 
and  West  Enbome,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
if  a  customary  tenant  die,  the  widow  shall 
bave  what  the  law  calls  her  free-bench  in 
sll  his  copyhold  lands,  dum  tola  ct  casta 
fuerit,  that  is,  while  she  lives  single  and 
chaste;  but  if  she  commits  incontinency  she 
forfeits  her  estate;  yet  if  she  will  come  into 
the  court  riding  backward  upon  a  black 
ram,  with  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  say  the 
words  following,  the  steward  is  bound  by 
the  custom  to  re-admit  her  to  her  free- 
.bench.t 

*  Here  I  am 

Siding  npon  a  Mack  ram. 
Like  a  whore  as  I  am ; 
And  for  m^  trHctn  crowmi. 
Have  loit  my  MacMm  teacvni. 
And  for  my  taira  game. 
Hare  done  tlila  worldly  ehame; 
nwrerora  I  pray  you,  Ifr.  Blewaid,  let  me  bave 
my  land  again.' 

The  like  custom  there  is  in  the  manor  of 
Torre,  in  Devonshire,  and  other  parts  of 
the  west. 

It  is  not  impossible  but  I  may  in  a  little 
time  present  you  with  a  register  of  Berk- 
shire ladies,  and  other  western  dames,  who 
rode  publiclv  upon  this  occasion;  and  I  hope 
the  town  will  be  entertauied  with  a  caval- 
cade of  widows.^ 


•  See  No*.  S90  and  335. 

t  See  Jacob'!  Law  Dictionary,  art  Free-liendi.— 
Frank  Bank,  or  Free-bench,  \8tUt  Liitra,  or,  in  Law- 
Latin,  JBVnuiu  Bcnaai]  ii  that  eeute  in  copyhold  landi, 
which  the  wife,  being  married,  a  virgin  bath  after  the 
decease  of  ber  husband  for  a  dower.  Fitxherbert  calls 
this  a  cuatoot  by  which,  in  some  citiee,  the  wift  shall 
bave  all  the  lands  of  her  bnsbaad  for  dower.— £ss  Ttr- 
aMs  it  Is  Ltf,  edit.  IA67,  p.  57S. 

Wl  See  No.  «S3  The  custom  in  the  manor*  of  East  and 
est  Snbome,  of  Torre,  and  other  parts  in  the  West 
of  England,  is  a  kind  of  penance  among  jocular  tenure* 
to  purge  tbe  offiuiee,  and  bas  there,  it  seems,  the  force 
and  validity  of  statute  law.  Jacob'*  Diet,  at  twro, 
•dit.  nan,  in  fbUc 
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Qui  Deonim 

Moneribus  sapienter  ntl, 
Duiamqne  callet  pauperiem  pati, 
JMusque  lelbo  fiagitium  timet; 
Non  iile  pro  cans  amicis 
Ant  patria  timidus  periie. 

liir.Od.  iz.Ub.4.47. 
Who  spend  tbelr  treasure  freely  as  twaa  giv'n 
By  tbe  large  bounty  of  indulgent  beav'n; 
Who  in  a  liz'd  unalterable  state 

Smile  at  the  doubtAil  tide  of  fkte. 
And  scorn  alike  her  fHendsbip  and  ber  bati: 
Who  poison  less  than  Iblsebood  iisar, 
Loath  to  purchase  lifl;  so  dear ; 
But  kindly  ibr  tbeir  friend  embrace  cold  death, 
And  seal  tbeir  country's  love  witb  tbelr  dsputiB|r 
breatb.-^S^piuir. 

It  must  be  owned  that  fear  is  a  very 
powerful  passion,  since  it  b  esteemed  one 
of  the  greatest  virtues  to  subdue  it.  It  being 
implanted  in  us  for  our  preservation,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  sticks  close  to  us  as  long 
as  we  havp  any  thing  we  are  willing  to  pre- 
serve. But  as  life,  and  all  its  enjoyments, 
would  be  scarce  worth  the  keeping  if  we 
were  under  a  x>erpetual  dread  of  losing 
them,  it  is  the  business  -of  religion  and 
philosophy  to  free  us  from  all  unnecessarjr 
anxieties,  and  direct  our  fear  to  its  proper 
object 

If  we  conader  the  painfiilness  of  this  pas- 
don,  and  tbe  violent  effects  it  produces,  we 
shall  see  how  dangerous  it  is  to  give  way 
to  it  upon  slight  occasions.  Some  have 
frightened  themselves  into  madness,  others 
have  given  up  their  lives  to  these  appre- 
hennons.  The  story  of  a  man  who  grew 
gray  in  the  space  of  one  night's  anxiety  is 
very  famous.         , 

'  O  nox,  qnam  long*  es,  que  fricis  una  senemr 
*  A  tedions  night  indeed,  that  make*  a  young  man  old  !* 

These  apprehensions  if  they  proceed  from 
a  consciousness  of  guilt,  are  the  sad  warn- 
ings of  reason;  and  may  excite  our  pity, 
but  admit  of  no  remedy.  When  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  is  visibly  lifted  against  the 
impious,  the  heart  of  mortal  man  cannot 
withstand  him.  We  have  this  passion  sub- 
limelv  represented  in  the  punishment  of 
the  Egyptians,  tormented  with  the  plague 
of  darluiess  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wis- 
dom ascribed  to  Solomon. 

'  For  when  tinrighteoos  men  thought  to 
oppress  the  holy  nation;  they  being  shut  up 
in  their  houses,  the  prisoners  of  darkness, 
and  fettered  with  the  bonds  of  a  long  night, 
lay  there  exiled  from  the  eternal  Provi- 
dence. For  while  they  supposed  to  lie  hid 
in  their  secret  sins,  they  were  scattered  un- 
der a  dark  veil  of  forgetfulness,  being  hor- 
ribly astonished  and  trciubled  with  strange 
apparitions— For  wickedness,  condemned 
by  her  own  witness,  is  very  timorous,  and, 
being  oppressed  with  conscience,  always 
forecasteth  grievous  things.  For  fear  is 
nothing  else  but  a  betraying  of  the  succours 
which  reason  offereth— For  the  whole 
world  shined  with  clear  light,  and  none 
were  hindered  in  their  labour.  Over  them 
ooly  was  spread  a  heavy  night,  an  image 
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of  fkat  daricnesB  which  should  afterwards 
receive  them;  but  yet  were  they  unto  them- 
selveii,  more  giievoiu  than  the  darkness.'* 

To  fear,  so  justly  groonded,  no  remedy 
can  be  proposed;  but  a  man  (who  hath  no 
great  |uilt  hanging  upon  his  mind,  who 
walks  in  the  plain  path  of  justice  and  in- 
tegrity, and  yet,  either  bry  natural  complex- 
ion, or  confirmed  prejudices,  or  neglect  of 
serious  reflection,  suffers  himself  to  be 
moved  by  this  abject  and  unmanly  paaaon) 
would  do  well  to  consider,  that  there  is 
nothing  which  deserves  his  fear,  but  that 
beneficent  Being  who  is  his  friend,  Us  pro- 
tector, his  fother.  Were  this  one  Uieaght 
stronglv  fixed  in  the  mind,  what  calamity 
would  be  dreadful?  What  load  can  infomy 
lay  upon  us  when  we  are  sure  df  the  appro- 
bation of  him  who  will  repay  the  disgrace 
of  a  moment  with  the  gloiy  of  eternity? 
What  sharpness  is  there  in  pain  and  dis- 
eases, when  they  only  hasten  u*  on  to  the 
][Aeasures  that  will  never  fode?  What  sting 
u  in  death,  when  we  are  assured  that  it  is 
only  the  be^mung  of  life?  A  man  who 
Urea  so  as  not  to  fear  to  die,  is  inconsiatent 
with  himself,  if  he  delivers  himself  up  to 
any  incidental  anxiety. 

The  intrepidity  <rf  a  just  good  man  is  so 
nobly  set  forth  by  Horace,  that  it  cannot 
be  too  (rften  repeated: 

*  The  man  raaolT'd  and  iteadj  to  hia  truat. 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obatinateljr  Imt, 

Maf  the  rnde  rabMe'a  inaolenee  oaaiiise. 
Their  aenaeleaa  elamoan,  and  tumultDoaa  oioa : 
Tlie  tjmnt'a  flerceneea  he  becuilea, 
Aad  the  atern  brow,  and  the  narah  Toiee  daAaa, 
And  with  auperior  traatneaa  xnilea. 

*  Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforma 
Adria'a  Maeli  gulf,  and  veiea  it  with  atocma, 
'Ftm  atal>boni  virtue  of  hit  aoul  renwvtt: 
Not  the  rad  arm  of  angry  Jove, 

That  flinga  the  thunder  from  the  tky, 

And  givea  it  rage  to  roar,  and  itrength  to  At. 

'Should  the  whole  fVame  of  nature  round  biffl  break. 
In  rain  and  eonfUaion  burPd, 
He,  nnooncem'd,  would  hear  tbia  mighty  cnek. 
And  atand  aeoius  amidat  a  ftUing  worUL* 

The  vanity  of  fear  may  be  yet  farther 
illustrated  if  we  reflect. 

First,  what  we  fear  may  not  come  to  pass. 
Vo  human  scheme  can  be  so  accurately 
projected,  but  some  little  circumstance  in- 
tervening may  spoil  it  He  who  directs 
the  heart  of  man  at  his  pleasure,  and  un- 
derstands the  thoughts  long  before,  may, 
bv  ten  thousand  accidents,  or  an  immecUate 
cnange  in  the  inclinations  of  men,  ^scon- 
cert  the  most  subtle  project,  and  turn  it  to 
the  benefit  of  his  own  servants. 

In  the  next  place  we  should  consider, 
though  the  evil  we  imagine  should  come  to 
pass,  it  may  be  much  more  supportable 
dian  it  appeared  to  be.  As  there  is  no 
prosperous  state  of  life  without  its  calami- 
ties, so  there  is  no  adveraty  without  its  be- 
nefits. Ask  the  great  and  powerful,  if 
they  do  not  feel  the  pangs  of  envy  and  am- 
bition. Inquire  of  the  poor  and  needy,  if 
they  have  not  tasted  the  sweets  c£  qiuet 


*  Wiii.  ivU.  yanta. 


and  coatentmeat  Even  ODder  the  painaof 
body,  the  infidelity  of  friends,  or  the  mi»- 
constructions  put  upon  our  laudable  ac- 
tions; our  minds,  when  for  some  time  accus- 
tomed to  these  pressures,  are  sen&ble  of 
secret  flowings  of  comfort,  thepresent  re- 
ward of  a  pious  resigaation.  Ilie.evilscC 
thirlife  appear  like  rocks  and  precipices, 
rugged  and  barren  at  a  distance;  bat  at  oar 
nearer  apfHToach  we  find  little  frnitfiil  spots, 
and  refreshing  spring  mixed  with  the 
harshness  and  defomuties  of  nature. 

In  the  last  {^ace,  we  may  comfort  our- 
selvea  with  thta  consideration,  that,  as  the 
ttung  feared  may  not  Tt»ch  us,  so  we  ma^ 
not  reach  what  we  fear.  Oar  lives  may 
not  extend  to  that  dreadful  point  which  we 
have  in  view.  He  who  knows  all  our  £ul- 
ings,  and  wU  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted 
beyond  our  strength,  is  often  pleaaed*  in 
his  tender  severity,  to  separate  the  soul 
from  its  body  and  miseries  together. 

If  we  look  forward  to  lum  for  hdp,  we 
shall  never  be  in  danger  at  {idling  cVawn 
those  precipicea  which  our  imagination  is 
apt  to  create.  Like  those  who  walk  npon 
a  line,  if  we  keep  our  eye  fixed  upon  one 
point,  we  may  step  forward  securely; 
whereas  an  imprudent  or  cowardly  glance 
on  either  side  will  infikllibly  destroy  na. 


Na616.]     Friday,  JVbvfmber  5,  171*. 


Oai  bdtat  hRM  aat,  Ontta,  fwilina  hoBo  «at. 

A  pntty  lUlow  ia  bat  half  a  man. 

Cicero  hath  observed,  that  a  jest  '» 
never  uttered  with  a  better  grace  than 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  a  serious 
countenance.  When  a  pleasant  tbongfat 
plays  in  the  features  before  it  discovers  it- 
self in  words,  it  raises  too  great  an  expec- 
tation, «iid  loses  the  advantage  of  ^ving 
surprise.  Wit  and  humour  are  bo  less 
poony  recommended  by  a  levitr  of  phrase, 
and  that  kind  of  language  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  cant.  Ridi- 
cule is  never  more  strong  than  whea  it  is 
concealed  in  gravity.  True  humour  lies 
in  the  thought,  and  arises  from  the  reftre- 
sentatioB  of  images  in  odd  circumstances 
and  unooBMnon  lights.  A  pleasant  thought 
strikes  M  by  the  force  of  its  natural  beanty; 
and  the  mirth  of  it  is  geaenlly  rather 
palled  than  heightened,  by  that  ridioilaBS 
phraseology  which  is  so  much  in  fashion 
among  thepretenders  to  humour  and  plea- 
santry. This  tribe  of  men  are  like  oar 
mountebanks;  they  make  a  asan  a  wit  by 
putting  him  in  a  fiantastic  habit. 

Our  little  burieaqoe  authors,  who  are 
the  deltjf^ht  of  ordinary  readers,  generally 
abound  m  these  pert  phrases,  which  have 
in  them  more  vmcity  than  wit 

I  lately  saw  an  instance  of  this  kind  of 
writing,  which  gave  me  ao  lively'  aa  idea 
of  it,  that  I  could  not  foi1>ear  beggba^  a 
copy  of  the  letter  from  the  gendianaB  vha 
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showed  it  to  me.  It  ii  ■written  bya  country 
•wit,  upon  the  occaaon  of  the  rejoicings  on 
the  day  of  the  king^s  coronation. 

'Past  two  o'clock,  and  a  frosty  morning. 

'Deak  Jack, — ^I  have  just  left  the  right 
worshipfhl  and  hit  myrmidons  about  a 
sneaker  of  five  gallons.  The  whole  ma- 
gistracy was  pretty  well  disused  before  I 
gave  them  the  slip.  Our  friend  the  alder- 
man was  half-seas  over  before  the  bonfire 
was  out.  We  had  with  us  the  attorney, 
and  two  or  three  other  bright  fieUows,  The 
doctor  plays  least  in  right 

'At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  set 
fire  to  the  whore  of  Baboon.  The  devil 
acted  his  part  to  a  miracle.  He  has  made 
bis  fortune  by  it  We  equipped  the  young 
dog  with  a  tester  a  pece.  Honest  old 
Brown  of  England  was  very  drunk,  and 
showed  his  loyallr  to  the  tune  of  a  hundred 
rockets.  The  mob  dnmk  the  kiiK's  health, 
on  their  marrow  bones,  in  mother  Day's 
double.  They  ■whipped  ns  half  a  dosen 
hogsheads.  Poor  Tom  Tyler  had  like  to 
have  been  demolished  with  the  end  o[  a 
■ky-rocket,  that  feU  upon  the  bridge  of  his 
none  as  he  was  drinkingthe  king's  health, 
and  spoiled  his  tip.  The  mob  wms  very 
loyal  ull  about  mianight,  when  they  grew 
a  little  mutinous  for  mcipe  liquor.  They 
had  like  to  have  dumbfounded  the  justice; 
but  his  clerk  came  in  to  his  aasbtance,  and 
took  them  all  down  in  b\ttdc  and  white. 

'  When  I  had  been  huzzaed  out  of  my 
seven  senses,  I  made  a  visit  to  the  women, 
who  were  guzzling  very  comfortably.  Mrs. 
Mayoress  clippM  the  king's  English. 
Clack  wis  the  word. 

♦  I  forgot  to  tell  thee,  that  every  one  of 
the  posse  had  his  hat  cocked  wim  a  dis- 
tich; the  senators  sent  ns  down  a  cargo  of 
riband  and  metre  for  the  occasion. 

'Sir  Richard,  to  show  his  zeal  far  the 
Protestant  religkm,  is  at  the  expense  of  a 
tai^arrel  and  a  btdL  I  peeped  Into  the 
kiught's  great  hall,  and  saw  a  veiv  pretty 
bevy  of  si^nsters.  My  dear  renct  was 
amongst  them,  and  ambled  in  a  country 
dance  as  notably  as  the  best  of  them. 

'  May  all  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  love 
Um  as  well  as  his  good  people'  of  ttiis  his 
ancient  borough!  Adieu.' 


Na  617.  ]    Monday,  Mvember  8, 1714. 

Tom  Mimalloaeta  Implenint  eonna  bomtii, 
Et  raptam  Titolo  caput  ablatara  nperbo 
Bamris,  et  Ijmeein  Mienaa  flexora  conrmMa, 
Krioii  ingemiaat:  reparabUia  adionat  aeln. 

TMr  crooked  homa  the  MimalkNiiaB  craw 
WIUi  Uaata  taapird ;  and  Baaaaria,  who  ilaw     ' 
The  •eoraful  calf,  with  awoid  adranc'd  oo  Ufb, 
Made  ftom  taia  seek  Ma  hanglRT  bead  to  lljr. 
And  Meaoa,  wben,  with  iTjr-Mdlea  bonnd, 
■to  M  the  apotted  lyx.  xtm  EriOD  raiw  araoad, 
.  XTion  from  wooda  and  Soodanpaiiiafccha'iioaBd. 
,  Drfim. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  the  style  of 
humour,  one  of  which  consists  fat  dte  use 


of  that  little  pert  phrasedogv  which  I  took 
notice  of  in  my  last  paper;  the  other  in  the 
affectation  of  strained  and  pompous  ex- 
pressions, fetched  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages. The  first  savours  too  much  of  the 
town;  the  other  of  the  college. 

As  nothing  illustrates  better  than  exam- 
ple, I  diall  hiere  present  my  reader  with  a 
letter  of  pedantic  humour,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  a  voung  gentleman  of  the  univerrity 
to  lus  friend,  on  the  same  occasioo,  and 
from  the  same  place,  as  the  lively  epistle 
puUished  in  my  last  Spectator: 

'Dear  Chum, — ^It  is  now  the  third 
watch  of  the  night,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  I  have  spent  ronnd  a  capacious  bowl 
of  Chfaia,  fiUea  with  the  choicest  products 
of  both  the  Indies.  I  was  placed  at  a  qua- 
drangular table,  diametrically  opporite  to 
the  mace-bearer.  The  visage  of  that  ve- 
nerable herald  was,  according  to  custom, 
most  g^oriondy  illuminated  en  this  joyM 
occasion.  The  mayor  and  aldermen,  those 
pillars  of  our  constitution,  began  to  totter; 
and  if  any  one  at  the  board  could  have  so 
far  articulated,  as  to  have  demanded  intel- 
ligibly are-inforcement  of  liquor,  the  whole 
assembly  had  been  by  this  time  extended 
under  die  table. 

•  The  celebration  of  this  night's  solemni- 

Sr  was  opened  by  the  obstreperons  joy  of 
rummers,  who,  with  their  parchment 
thunder,  gave  a  signal  for  the  appearance 
of  the  mob  under  their  several  classes  and 
denominations.  They  were  quickly  joined 
by  the  melodious  clank  of  man-ow-booes  and 
cleavers,  while  a  chorus  of  bells  filled  up 
the  ccmcert  A  pyramid  of  stack-fagots 
cheered  the  hearts  of  the  populace  with  the 
promise  of  a  blaze:  the  guns  had  no  sooner 
uttered  the  prologue,  but  the  heavens  were 
brightened  with  artificial  meteors  and  stars 
of  our  own  making:  and  all  the  High-street 
lighted  up  from  one  end  to  another  with  a 
galaxy  of  candles.  We  collected  a  largess 
for  the  multitude,  who  tippled  deemosyna- 
ry  until  they  grew  exceeding  vociferous. 
There  was  a  pasteboard  pontiff,  with  a  Dt- 
Ue  swarthy  demon  at  his  elbow,  who,  by 
his  diabolical  whispers  and  insiimatioas, 
tempted  his  holiness  into  the  fire,  and  then 
left  him  to  shift  for  hirasdf.  The  mobile 
were  very  sarcastic  with  th«r  clubs,  and 
gave  the  old  gentieman  several  thumps 
upon  his  triple  head-mece.*  Tom  Ty- 
\ei'»  phiz  is  something  damaged  by  the  fall 
of  a  rocket,  which  hatii  almost  spoiled  the 
gnomon  of  his  countenance.  The  mirth 
of  the  commons  grew  so  verv  outrageous, 
that  it  found  work  for  our  friend  of  die 
quorum,  who,  by  the  help  of  his  amanuen- 
sis, took  down  all  their  names  and  thdr 
crimes,  with  a  design  to  produce  his  manu- 
script at  the  next  quarter  sessions,  &c  &c' 
I  shall  subioin  to  the  foregoing  piece  of  a 
letter  the  following  copy  of  verses  trans- 
lated from  an  Italian  poet,  who  was  the 


*  Tba  ropa'a  tlaia,  «r  trifia  Diitn. 
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Clevdand  of  hii  age,  and  had  nmltitodes 
of  admirers.  The  subject  is  an  accident 
that  happened  under  the  reign  of  P(^>e 
Leo,  when  a  fire-work,  that  had  been  pre- 
pared upon  the  castle  of  St.  An^elo,  began 
to  play  before  its  time,  being  kmdled  bf  a 
flash  of  lightning.  The  author  has  written 
a  poem  in  the  same  kind  of  style  as  that  I 
have  already  exemplified  in  prose.  Every 
line  in  it  is  a  riddle,  and  the  reader  must 
be  forced  to  consider  twice  or  thrice,  be- 
fore he  will  know  that  the  Cynic's  tene- 
ment is  a  tub,  and  Bacchus's  cast-coat  a 
hogshead,  &c. 

* '  Twu  nigbt,  and  bearen,  a  Cjclops  all  tlw  day, 
An  Argus  now.  did  countlesa  eyea  diipfay ; 
In  eitTj  window  Rome  ber  Jojr  dedarea. 
All  briglit  and  Madded  with  teirentrial  atan. 
A  UaziBg  chain  of  ligUa  ber  roof  cntwinei, 
And  round  ber  neck  the  mingled  lusire  lUnea : 
The  Cynic'a  rolling  tenement  convpim 
With  Baccbua  hia  caat-ooat  to  feed  ibe  firea. 

*  The  pile,  atill  big  witb  undiacoverM  abowa. 
The  Tuican  pile  did  laat  ita  (hiigbt  diaploae, 
Where  Ibe  proud  topa  of  Bome'i  now  iEtna  liae, 
Whence  giants  tally  and  invade  the  skies. 

'Whilst  now  tbe  multitude  expect  tbe  time. 
And  their  tir'd  eyes  tbe  Infty  mountain  climb, 
Aa  thouaand  iron  moutba  (heir  voicea  try. 
And  thunder  out  ■  divadOil  harmony ; 
In  treble  notea  tbe  email  artillery  plays, 
The  deep-montb'd  cannon  bellows  in  the  baa; 
The  lab'ring  pile  now  beaTea,  and  baring  given 
Frooft  of  Its  travail,  aigbs  in  flames  to  beaven. 

*  Tbe  elouda  envelup'd  beaven  fkpom  human  eight ; 
Quench'd  ev'ry  star,  and  put  out  ev'ry  light; 
Now  real  thunder  grumblea  in  tbe  skiea. 

And  in  diadainflil  mnrmun  Bonn  deHea; 
Nor  doth  ita  anawered  cbaUenge  Boiae  decline; 
But,  whilat  both  parties  in  flilFconeert  join. 
While  beav'n  and  earth  in  rival  peals  reaoond. 
The  doubtfiil  craeka  the  beareca  aenae  conftnnd ; 
Whether  tbe  clapa  of  thunderbolta  they  bear. 
Or  elae  the  burst  of  cannon  wounds  tbeir  ear: 
Wbetber  elouda  rag'd  by  struggling  metals  rent. 
Or  strugglinc  clouds  in  Roman  metals  spent; 
But,  O  my  Muse,  tbe  whole  adventure  tell. 
As  ev'ry  accident  in  order  fell. 

'  Tall  groves  of  treea  tbe  Hadrian  tower  sutroand. 
Fictitious  trees  with  paper  garlands  crown'd. 
These  know  no  spring,  but  when  tbeir  bodies  sprout 
In  fire,  and  shoot  tbeir  gilded  blossoms  out ; 
When  blazing  leavea  appear  above  tbeir  bead, 
And  into  branching  flainea  tbeir  bodies  spread. 
Whilat  real  thunder  aplita  tbe  firmament, 
And  beST^'e  whole  roof  in  one  vast  cleft  is  rent. 
The  tbree-lbrk'd  tongue  amidst  tbe  rupture  loUa, 
Then  drops,  and  on  the  airy  turret  Alls. 
Tbe  trees  now  kindle,  and  tbe  garland  bums, 
And  thousand  thunderbolts  fbr  one  returns: 
Brigades  of  burning  archera  upward  fly. 
Bright  apears  and  anining  spearmen  mount  on  high. 
Flash  in  the  clouds,  and  glitter  in  tbe  sky. 
A  seven-fold  shield  of  spheres  doth  beav'n  defend. 
And  back  again  tbe  blunted  weapona  send; 
Unwillingly  tbcy  fall,  and,  dropping  down. 
Pour  out  tbeir  souls,  tbeir sulphVoua  souls,  and  groan. 

'  With  joy,  great  sir,  we  view'd  this  pompous  sbow. 
While  HeaVn,  that  sat  spectator  still  till  now, 
Itaelf  tum'd  actor,  proud  to  nleaante  you: 
And  so,  'tis  fit,  when  ireo's  ores  appear. 
That  Beav'n  itaelf  abould  turn  an  engineer; 
Tbat  Beav'n  itaelf  abould  all  its  wander's  sbow. 
And  orbs  above  consent  witb  orbs  below.' 
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•  Theae  verses  are  translated  (W>m  the  Latin  in  8tra- 
da'B  Proluaionea  Academiae,  lac.  jind  are  an  imiution 
originally  of  tbe  style  and  manner  of  Comelh)  auemo, 
Bumamed  the  Aich-poet.  Bis  character  and  bia  writ- 
ings were  equally  aingulsr ;  he  waa  poet  and  buflbon  to 
Leo  X  and  tbe  common  butt  of  that  Acetiona  pontiff 
and  his  courtiers.  See  Strada  Proluaionea,  Oxon.  1745, 
Bayle'B  Dictionary,  art.  Lao  X.  and  Beward'a  Anecdotea, 
vol.  iii. 


-Ne^ne  enim  condodere 


Diietis  esae  satia :  neqoe  aiquia  aerihat,  nil  noa, 
Bermoni  proprion,  pates  hune  esse  poetam. 

»r.  Bat.  iv.  Lib.  1.  «. 
Tla  not  enough  the  measur'd  feet  to  cloae ; 
Nor  will  you  give  a  poet's  name  to  tfaoee 
Wbooe  humble  verse,  like  mine,  approocbea  praa. 

'Mr.  Spectator, — ^You  have  in  yoop 
two  last  Spectators  given  the  town  a  conple 
of  remarkable  letters  in  different  stj'les:  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  oSer  to  yon  some 
remarks  upoi  the  epistolaiy  way  of  writ- 
ing in  verse.  This  is  a  species  of  poetry  br 
itself;  and  has  not  so  much  as  b^n  hinted 
at  in  any  of  the  Arts  of  Poeby  that  have 
ever  fallen  into  my  hands:  neither  has  it  in 
any  age,  or  in  any  nation,  been  so  mmA 
cultivated  as  the  other  several  kinds  of 
poesy.  A  man  of  genius  may,  if  he  please^ 
write  letters  in  verse  upon  all  manner  ct 
subjects  that  are  capable  of  b«ng  embd- 
lished  with  wit  and  language,  md  may  ren- 
der them  new  and  agreeable  by  giving  the 
proper  turn  to  them.  But  in  speaking  at 
present  of  epistolary  poetry,  I  would  be 
tmderstood  to. mean  onljr  su<^  writings  m 
this  kind  as  have  been  in  use  among  tbe 
ancients,  and  have  been  copied  from  them 
by  some  modems.  These  may  be  reduced 
into  two  classes:  in  the  one  1  shall  range 
love-letters,  letters  of  friendship,  and  let- 
ters upon  mournful  occanons;,in  the  other 
I  shall  place  sach  epistles  in  verse  as  may 
properly  be  called  femiliar,  critical,  and 
moral;  to  whjch  may  be  added  letters  of 
mirth  and  humour.  Ovid  for  the  first,  and 
Horace  for  the  latter,  are  the  best  originals 
we  have  left 

'He  that  is  ambitious  of. succeeding  in 
the  Oridian  way,  should  first  examine  his 
heart  well,  and  feel  whether  his  passicas 
(especially  those  of  the  gentle  kind,)  play 
easy;  since  it  is  not  his  wit,  but  the  ddicacr 
and  tenderness  of  his  soitiments,  that  wi& 
affect  His  readers.  His  versification  like- 
wise should  be  soft,  and  all  his  numbers 
flowing  and  querulous. 

'  The  qualifications  requiate  fbr  writing 
epistles,  after  the  model  given  us  by  Ho> 
race,  are  of  a  quite  different  nature.  He 
that  would  excel  in  this  kind  must  have  a 
good  fund  of  strong  masculine  sense:  to  this 
there  must  be  joined  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  mankind,  together  with  an  inaght  into 
the  business  and  the  prevailing  humours  of 
the  age.  Our  author  must  have  his  mind 
well  seasoned  with  the  finest  precepts  of 
morality,  and  be  filled  with  nice  reflectioas 
upon  the  bright  and  dark  ndes  c^  human 
life;  he  must  oe  a  master  of  refined  raille^, 
and  understand  the  delicacies  as  well  as  the 
absurdities  of  conversation.  He  must  have 
a  lively  turn  ol  wit,  with  an  easy  and  coo- 
ctse  manner  of  expres^on:  every  thing  he 
says  roust  be  in  a  free  and  disengaged  man- 
ner. He  must  be  guilty  of  nothing  that 
betrays  the  air  of  a  recluse,  but  appear  a 
man  of  the  world  throughout.     Hjs  illua- 
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trations,  his  coApariaons,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  bis  images,  must  be  drawn  from 
common  life,  strokes -of  satire  and  criti- 
cism, as  well  as  panegyric,  judiciously- 
thrown  in,  (and  as  it  were  by  the  by,)  give 
a  wonderful  life  and  ornament  to  composi- 
ticms  of  this  kind.  But  let  our  poet,  while 
he  writes  epistles,  though  never  so  familiar, 
still  rememoer  that  he  writes  in  verse,  and 
must  for  that  reason  have  a  more  than  or- 
dinary care  not  to  fall  into  prose,  and  a 
vulgar  diction,  excepting  where  the  nature 
and  humour  of  the  thing  does  ciecessarily 
require  it  In  this  point,  Horace  has  been 
thought  by  some  critics  to  be  sometimes 
careless,  as  well  as  too  negUgent  of  his  ver- 
sification; of  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
sensible  himself. 

'All  I  have  to  add  is,  that  both  these 
manners  of  writing  may  be  made  as  entei^ 
taining,  in  their  way,  as  any  other  species 
of  poetrv,  if  undertaken  by  persons  duly 
qualified;  and  the  latter  sort  may  be  ma- 
naged so  as  to  become  in  a  peculiar  manner 
instructive.    I  am.  Sec' 

I  shall  add  an  observation  or  two  to  the 
remarks  of  my  ingenious  correspondent; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  take  notice,  that 
subjects  of  the  most  sublime  nature  are 
often  treated  in  the  epistolary  way  with 
advant^e,  as  in  the  famous  epistle  of  Ho- 
race to  Augustus.  The  poet  surprises  us 
with  his  pomp,  and  seems  rather  betrayed 
into  his  subject  than  to  have  aimed  at  it  by 
design.  He  appears  like  the  visit  of  a  king 
incognito,  with  a  mixture  of  familiarity  and 
grandeur.  In  works  of  this  kind,  when  the 
dignity  of  the  subject  hurries  the  poet  into 
descriptions  and  sentiments,  seemingly  un- 
premeditated, by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  it  is 
usual  for  him  to  recollect  himself,  and  fall 
back  gracefully  into  the  natural  style  of  a 
letter. 

I  might  here  mention  an  epistolary  poem, 
nist  published  by  Mr.  EUisden,*  on  the 
king's  accession  to  the  throne;  wherein, 
among  many  other  noble  and  beautiful 
strokes  of  poetry,  his  reader  may  see  this 
rule  very  happily  observed. 
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Ewrt  a  rinroiu  nrajr. 
And  lop  tlH  two  luariaiit  oooflM  »in,j. 

I  HAYK  often  thoi^ht  that  if  the  several 
letters  wUch  are  wntten  to  me  under  the 
character  of  Spectator,  and  which  I  have 
not  made  use  of,  were  published  in  a  vo- 
lume, they  would  not  be  an  unentertaining 
collection,  t    The  variety  of  the  subjects, 

*  A  lottar  to  Ur.  AddiMn  on  the  ktBf  1  aocanlon  to 
tbe  throiw. 

t  Thejr  wan  pablMad  in  1799,  ky  Cbvloi  UlUe,  in 
STnl<.8vD. 


styles,  aendmenta,  and  infermations,  which 
are  transmitted  to  me,  would  lead  a  very 
curious,  or  very  idle  reader,  insenably 
along  through  a  great  many  pages. 

I  know  some  authors  who  woidd  {ride  up 
a  secret  history  out  of  such  materials,  ana 
make  a  bookseller  an  alderman  by  the  copy. 
I  shall  therefore  carefully  preserve  the  ori- 
ginal papers  in  a  room  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  of 
service  to  posterity;  but  shall  at  present 
content  myself  with  owning  the  receipt  of 
several  letters,  lately  con^e  to  my  hands, 
the  authors  whereof  are  impatient  for  an 
answer. 

Charissa,  whose  letter  is  dated  from  Com- 
hill,  desires  to  l>e  eased  in  some  scruples 
relating  to  the  skill  of  astrologers.— .Reler- 
red  to  the  dumb  man  for  an  answer. 

J.  C.  who  proposes  a  love  case,  as  he  calls 
it,  to  the  love  casuist,  is  hereby  desired  to 
speak  of  it  to  the  minister  of  the  parish;  it 
oeing  a  case  of  conscience. 

The  poor  young  lady,  whose  letter  it 
dated  October  26,  who  complains  of  a  hardl 
guardian  and  an  unkind  brother,  can  only 
have  my  good  wishes,  tinless  she  pleases  to 
be  more  particular. 

The  petition  of  a  cert^  gentleman, 
whose  name  I  have  forgot,  famous  for  re- 
newing the  curls  of  decayed  periwigs,  ia 
referred  to  the  censor  of  small  wares. 

The  remonstrance  of  T.  C.  ag^nst  the 
profanation  of  the  sabbath  by  barbers,  shoe- 
cleaners,  See  had  better  be  offered  to  the 
society  of  reformers. 

A  learned  and  laborious  treatise  upon  the 
art  of  fencing,  returned  to  the  author. 

To  the  gentleman  of  Oxford,  who  desires 
me  to  insert  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  which 
were  denied  a  place  in  the  univeraty  boolu. 
Answer:  Mnum  frrematur  in  annum. 

To  my  learned  correspondent,  who  writes 
agunst  master's  gowns,  and  poke  sleeves, 
with  a  word  in  defence  of  large  scarfo. 
Answer:  I  resolve  not  to  raise  animosities 
amongst  the  clergy. 

To  the  lady  who  writes  with  n^  against 
one  of  her  own  sex,  upon  the  account  of 
party  warmth.  Answer:  Is  not  the  lady 
she  writes  against  reckoned  handsome? 

I  de^re  Tom  Truelove  (who  sends  me  a 
sonnet  upon  his  mistress,  with  a  de»re  to 

{>rint  it  immediately,)  to  condder,  that  it  is 
ong  ance  I  was  in  love 

I  shall  answer  a  very  profound  letter  from 
my  old  friend  the  upholsterer,  who  is  still 
inquisitive  whether  the  kin^  of  Sweden  be 
livuig  or  dead,  by  whispenng  him  in  the 
ear,  that  I  believe  he  is  alive. 

Let  Mr.  Dapperwit  consider.  What  is 
that  long  story  ot  the  cuckoldom  to  me? 

At  the  earnest  deare  of  Monimia's  lover, 
wlao  declares  himself  very  peiutent,  he  is 
recorded  in  my' paper  by  the  name  of  the 
faithfiil  Castaha 

The  petition  of  Charies  Cocksure,  which 
the  petitiaoer  styles  'very  reasonable,' 
rejected. 
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The  memorUl  of  Philander,  which  he 
«leares  may  be  despatched  out  of  hand, 
poftponed, 

I  aesire  S.  R.  not  to  repeat  the  expres- 
non  '  under  the  ain,'  bo  often  in  his  next 
letter. 

The  letter  of  P.  S.  who  desires  either  to 
luiTe  it  printed  entire,  or  committed  to  the 
flames.    Not  to  be  printed  entire. 


Na  620.]    Monday,  J^avember  15,  1714. 

Hk  Tir,  bk  ait,  tiU  qnam  iimUtti  aapiiu  andii. 

Firf .  X*.  vl.  791. 
BetaU  tlM  pomirddurfl 

Having  lately  presented  my  reader  with 
a  copy  of  verses  full  of  the  false  sublime,  I 
shall  nere  communicate  to  him  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  the  true:  though  it  hath  not 
been  yet  pablishedv  the  judicious  reader 
will  readily  discern  it  to  be  the  work  of  a 
master;  and  if  he  hath  read  that  noble 
poem  An  the  prospect  of  peace,  he  will  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the  author, 

THE  ROTAL  PBOOB^aa 

■  When  Binntwick  flrat  appeiT'd,  each  hoant  lieait, 
Intant  on  vefw,  dMainVl  Uw  rales  of  art ; 
For  bira  the  aoniatera,  in  unmeaaur'il  odea, 
DebasM  Alcides,  and  dethroD*d  the  godi ; 
In  foldea  chains  the  kings  of  India  led. 
Or  rent  the  tnrban  flrom  tbe  saltan's  tiead. 
One,  in  old  Ikbles,  and  the  pagan  suain. 
With  Djrmpbs  and  tritoos.  wafts  bim  o'er  the  main ; 
Another  draws  fleroe  Lndftr  in  amis, 
And  Alls  th'  inftmal  region  with  alarus: 
A  third  awakes  some  druid,  to  foretell 
Each  future  triumph  ftom  his  dreary  eell. 
Exploded  fancies!  that  in  vain  deceive. 
While  tlie  mind  nauseates  what  she  can't  lielieTe. 
My  muae  th'  eipected  hero  shall  pursue 
From  clime  to  dime,  and  keep  him  still  in  view ; 
Hit  shining  march  describe  to  Diitliful  lays, 
Oontent  to  paint  him,  nor  laesiinM  to  praise: 
Their  charms,  if  charms  Ibey  have,  the  truth  suiipliea. 
And  ftom  the  theme  unlabour'd  beauties  rise. 

'  By  longing  nations  fbr  the  throne  design'd. 
And  call'd  to  guard  tbe  rfgbts  of  human-Und ; 
With  secret  grief  his  godlike  soul  repines. 
And  Britain's  crown  with  Joyless  lustre  abines. 
While  pray'rs  and  lean  his  destin'd  progress  stay. 
And  crowds  of  mourners  choak  their  sovereign's  way. 
Not  so  he  march'd  when  hostile  sqaadrons  stood 
In  scenes  of  death,  and  Cr'd  his  aenerdus  blood ; 
When  bis  hot  courser  paw'd.tb' Hungarian  plaiii. 
And  adverse  legions  stood  the  shock  in  vain. 
Bis  ftontien  past,  the  Belgian  bounds  be  views, 
fMi.  croas  the  level  fields  his  match  purauea. 
Bere  pleas'd  the  land  of  Oeedom  to  survey, 
Ifo  greatly  scorns  the  thirst  of  boundless  sway. 
O'er  the  thin  eell,  with  sileDt  Joy,  he  spies 
Transplanted  woods  and  botrow'd  verauie  rise ; 
Where  ev'ry  meadow,  won  with  toil  and  blood 
From  haughty  tyrants  and  tbe  raging  flood. 
With  fruits  and  flowers  the  careAil  bind  aapplies. 
And  clothes  tbe  marshes  in  a  rich  disguise. 
Such  wealth  for  fhigal  bands  doth  Heaven  decree. 
And  aneb  thy  gifts,  celestial  Uberty  I 

'  Through  stalely  towns,  and  many  a  fertile  plain, 
Tile  pomp  advances  to  the  neighbouring  main. 
Wbcae  nations  crowd  around  with  Joyflil  cries. 
And  view  the  bero  witb  insatiate  eyes. 

'  In  Haga's  towers  be  waits  till  eastern  galea 
Pnmitious  rise  to  swell  lbs  British  sails, 
nither  tbe  ftme  of  England's  monarch  brings 
The  vows  and  friendships  of  the  neigbb'ring  Unga; 
Mature  in  wisdom,  Useztensive  mind 
Takes  in  the  blended  interests  of  mankind. 
The  world's  great  patriot.    Calm  thy  anzions  breast. 
Secure  in  bim,  O  Europe,  take  thy  rest; 


HeneeCwlb  thgr  kin|doaMahaB  wimain  emOa^ 

By  rocks  and  streams,  the  mounds  which  HeaT*&  < 

sien'd ; 
The  Alps  their  new.msde  monarch  shall  lealraia. 
Nor  shall  thy  hills,  Pytane,  riise  in  vain. 

'  But  see,  to  Britain's  isle  tbe  squadron  stand. 
And  leave  the  sinking  towers  and  lesa'ning  Innd. 
Tbe  royal  baik  bounds  o'er  the  floating  plain. 
Bleaks  tbroagb  the  billows,  and  divides  the  na&m. 
O'er  tJw  vast  deep,  great  monarch,  dan  tfeiae  eyea. 
A  wat'ry  prospect  hounded  by  the  skies ; 
Ten  thousand  vessels,  f^om  ten  tboasand  dKnea, 
Bring  gums  and  gold,  and  eitber  India's  ston«, 
Bebi^the  tributes  basfning  to  thy  thnaa. 
And  see  the  wide  horizon  all  thy  own. 

'  Still  is  it  thine ;  though  now  tbe  cbaerfiil  cs«w 
Rail  Albion's  clifli  Jui^t  whitening  to  the  view, 
Befbre  the  wind  with  swelling  sails  they  ride. 
Till  Tbamea  receives  them  in  bis  opening  tide. 
The  monarch  bears  tbe  thund'ring  peals  a 
From  trembling  woods  and  echoing  bills  i 
Nor  misses  yet,  amid  the  deafning  train. 
The  roarings  of  the  hoarse  resounding  main. 

'  As  in  the  flood  be  sails,  ftom  either  side 
He  views  his  kinsdan  in  its  rural  pride  ; 
A  various  scene  the  wide-spn-ad  landscape  ] 
O'er  rich  inclosures  and  luiuriant  flelds : 
A  lowing  herd  each  fertile  pasture  fills. 
And  distant  flocks  stray  o'er  a  thoasand  Wlla. 
Fair  Greenwich  hid  in  woods,  witb  new  «i»iij**, 
(Shade  above  shade)  now  rises  to  the  sight ; 
His  woods  ordain'd  to  visit  every  sbote. 
And  guard  the  island  which  they  grac'd  befinn. 

'  The  sun  now  rolling  down  tbe  wasteni  wny, 
A  blaae  of  flies,  renews  tbe  hding  day ; 
Unnumber'd  barks  tbe  regal  barge  enfbU. 
Bright'ning  tbe  twilight  with  its  beamy  gold ; 
Less  thick  the  finny  sboals.  a  countless  ny. 
Before  the  whale  or  kincly  dolphin  fly; 
In  <me  vast  slMut  be  seeks  tbe  crowded  stnnd. 
Add  in  a  peal  of  thunder  gains  the  land. 

'Welcome,  great  stranger!  to  our  longing  eyes. 
Oh !  king  desir'd,  adopted  Albion  cries. 
For  thee  the  Bast  breath'd  out  a  prosp'rous  I 
Bright  were  the  suns,  and  gently  sweird  tbe  i 
Thy  presence  did  each  doubtfUl  heart  compose. 
And  Actions  wonder'd  that  they  once  were  foe* ; 
That  Joyflil  day  they  lost  each  hostile  name, 
Tbe  same  tbeir  aspect,  and  their  voice  Ike  aaiae. 

'  So  two  fair  twins,  whose  features  were  deaiga'd 
At  one  soft  moment  in  l]]e  mother's  mind. 
Show  each  the  other  with  reflected  grace. 
And  tlie  same  beauties  Uoom  in  eiuier  flue ; 
Tbe  pazxied  strangers  which  is  which  iaqain 
Delusion  grateful  to  tbe  smiling  site. 

'  From  that  fair  hill,*  where  hoary  sagea  boaat 
To  name  the  surs,  and  count  the  heavenly  boat. 
By  the  next  dawn  doth  great  Aagusla  rise. 
Proud  town  I  the  noblest  scene  beneath  the  skie*. 
O'er  Thames  her  thousand  spires  tbeir  lustre  sbed. 
And  a  vast  navy  bides  his  smple  bed — 
k.  floating  (breat!  From  the  distant  strand 
A  line  ofgolden  care  strikes  o'er  the  land; 
Britannia's  peers  in  pomp  and  rich  array. 
Before  their  king,  triumphant,  led  the  way. 
Far  as  tlie  eye  can  teach,  the  gaudy  train, 
A  bright  procession,  shines  along  tbe  pichi. 

'  So  baply  thro'  tbe  heavn's  wide  pathlean  w«y« 
A  comet  draws  a  long^extended  blaze ; 
From  east  to  west  boms  through  th'  ethereal  ftaaaa. 
And  half  heavn's  convex  gutters  with  the  flama. 

•  Now  to  the  regal  towers  securely  bron^it. 
He  plans  Briunnia's  claries  in  his  thenght, 
Besumes  the  delegated  power  be  gave. 
Rewards  tbe  faitbfiil,  and  restores  the  brave. 
Whom  sball  the  Moae  from  oat  the  ridaiag  thnaf 
Select,  to  heighten  and  adorn  her  soag  t 
Thee,  Haliflu !  To  thy  capacious  mind, 
O  man  approVd,  is  Britain's  wealth  consiga'd. 
Her  coin  (while  Nsssau  ftmgbt)  i/AmH  and  nrfa. 
By  thee  in  beauty  and  in  troth  reoew'd, 
AJi  arduous  worki  again  thy  charge  we  see. 
And  thy  own  care  once  more  returns  to  thee. 
Q I  Ibm'd  in  every  scene  to  awe  and  pliase, 
Mix  wit  witb  pomp,  aad  dignity  with  ehse: 


•  Flamstead  Hoi 
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Tlxngh  caird  to  diiiia  aloft,  tboa  wlH  not  iDora 
To  nnile  on  arts  tbrwlfdid  onoe  idorn  ; 
For  thii  tby  name  sncoeedinf  time  stiall  mils, 
And  envy  leee  thy  garter  than  thy  bays. 

'The  Mane,  If  Br'd  with  thy enliT^ning  beams, 
Perhaps  itaall  aim  at  more  exalted  themes ; 
Record  our  monarch  in  a  nobler  strain, 
And  aini  the  op'ning  wonders  of  his  raifii ; 
Brifbt  <^rolina*slieaTeiiW  beauties  traee. 
Her  valiant  consort,  and  bia  bloomiag  race. 
A  train  of  kings  their  (hiitftil  leva  sunlies, 
A  (lorious  scene  to  Albion's  ravish'd  cr<4  ; 
Who  sees  tv  Brunswielt's  band  tier  sceptre  swa7*d. 
And  tliraugh  Us  line  iom  a|e  to  a|a  eonTtryU.' 


Na  621.]  Wednesday,  MvemberlT,  1714. 

-^-^Poatquam  as  hunine  poro 
Implevit,  stellasqna  vagas  mirator.  at  astra 
Fixa  polis,  Tidit  quanta  sub  nocte  Jacaret 
Nostra  dies,  risitque  sui  ludibria 

Now  to  the  blest  abode, with  wonder  flll'd. 
The  saa  and  moviag  planets  lie  belield ; 
Then,  looking  down  on  tbe  sun's  feeble  tay, 
Snrvey'd  our  dusky,  hint,  imperfect  day. 
And  under  wliat  a  cloud  of  night  we  lay.— Jlsiss. 

The  following  letter  having  in  it  some 
observations  out  of  the  common  road,  I  shall 
make  it  the  entertainment  of  this  day. 

'Mr.  Spectatoh, — The  common  topics 
against  the  pride  of  man,  which  are  labour^ 
ed  by  florid  and  declamatory  writers,  are 
taken  from  the  baseness  of  his  original,  the 
imperfections  of  his  nature,  or  the  short 
duration  <^  those  eoods  in  which  he  makes 
his  boast  Thopgh  it  be  true  that  we  can 
have  nothing  in  us  that  ought  to  raise  our 
vanity,  yet  a  consciousness  of  our  own  merit 
may  be  sometimes  laudable.  The  folly 
therefore  lies  here:  we  are  apt  to  pride 
■ourselves  in  worthless,  or,  perhaps,  shame' 
fill  things;  and  on  the  other  hand  count 
that  disgraceful  which  is  our  truest  dory, 

'Hence  it  is,  that  the  lovers  m  praise 
take  wrong  measures  to  attain  it  Would 
a  v:un  man  consult  his  own  heart,  he  would 
find  that  if  others  knew  his  weakness  as 
well  as  he  himself  doth,  he  could  not  have 
the  impudence  to  expect  the  public  esteem. 
Pride  therefore  flows  from  want  of  reflec- 
tion, and  ignorance  of  ourselves.  Know- 
ledn^wd  humiUty  c(»ne  upon  us  together. 

<The  proper  way  to  make  an  estimate 
of  oursdves  is  to  consider  seriously  what  it 
is  we  vahie  or  despise  in  others.  A  man 
'Who  boasts  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  a  gay 
dress,  or  a  new  title,  is  generally  the  mark 
of  ridicule.  We  ought  therefore  not  to  ad- 
mire in  ourselves  what  we  are  so  ready  to 
laneh  at 'in  other  men. 

<  Much  less  can  we  with  reaaon  pride 
ourselves  in  those  things,  which  at  -some 
time  of  our  life  we  shall  certainly  despise. 
And  yet,  if  we  will  give  ourselves  the  trou- 
ble cif  looking  backward  and  forward  on 
the  several  changes  which  we  have  ali«ady 
undergone,  and  nereafter  must  try,  we 
shall  find  that  the  greater  degrees  (H  our 
knowledge  and  wisdom  serre  only  to  show 
as  our  own  imperfections. 

<  As  we  riK  mm  childhcKid  to  routh,  we 
Vol.  n.  53 


look  with  contempt  on  the  toys  and  trifles 
which  our  hearts  have  hitherto  been  set 
upon.  When  we  advance  to  manhood,  we 
are  held  wise,  in  proportion  to  our  shame 
and  regret  for  the  rashness  and  extrava- 
C[ance  en  youth.  Old  age  fills  us  with  mor- 
tifying reflections  upon  a  life  mis-spent  in 
the  piursuit  of  anxious  wealth,  or  uncertun 
honour.  Agreeable  to  this  gradation  of 
thought  in  this  life,  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  that,  in  a  future  state,  the  wis- 
dom, the  experience,  and  the  maxims  of 
(dd  age,  wiU  be  looked  upon  by  a  separate 
spirit  in  much  the  same  light  as  an  ancient 
man  now  sees  the  little  follies  and  toyings 
of  infants.  The  pomps,  the  honours,  the 
policies,  and  arts  of  mortal  men,  will  be 
thought  as  trifling  as  hobby-horses,  mock- 
battles,  or  any  other  sports  Uiat  now  em- 
gloy  ah  the  cmming  and  strength,  and  am- 
ition  of  rational  bangs,  from  four  yean 
old  to  nine  or  ten. 

'  If  the  notion  of  a  gradual  rise  in  beings, 
from  the  meanest  to  the  Most  HTgh,  be  not 
a  vain  imagination,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  an  ang3  looks  down  upon  a  man  as  a 
man  doth  upon  a  creature  which  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  rational  nature. 
By  the  same  rule,  if  I  may  indulge  my 
fancy  in  this  particular,  a  superior  brute 
looks  with  a  kind  of  pnde  on  one  of  an  in- 
ferior spiecies.  If  they  could  reflect,  we 
might  ima^ne,  from  the  gestures  of  some 
of  them,  that  they  think  themselves  the 
sovereigns  of  the  worid,  and  that  all  thinn 
were  made  for  them.  Such  a  thought 
would  not  be  more  absurd  in  brute  crear 
tares  than  one  which  men  are  apt  to  enter- 
tun,  namely,  that  all  the  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment were  created  only  to  please  their  eyes 
and  amuse  thdr  imaginations.  Mr.  Dry- 
den,  in  his  fable  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox, 
makes  a  speech  for  his  hero  the  cock, 
which  is  a  pretty  instance  for  this  puipoae. 

"  Then  toniing,  said  to  Partlet,  ■  See,  my  dear, 
Bow  lavish  natuie  bath  adom'd  tbe  year ; 
Haw  the  pals  prtmroae  and  the  vloleu  spring. 
And  Mids  essay  their  throats,  disns'd  to  sing  > 
All  these  are  ours,  and  I  with  pleasure  see 
Han  strutting  on  two  legs,  and  aping  me." 

'What  I  would  observe  from  the  whole 
is  this,  that  we  ought  to  value  ourselves 
upon  tiiose  things  only  which  superior  be- 
ings think  valuable,  smce  that  is  the  only 
way  (or  us  not  to  sink  in  our  own  esteem 
hereafter.' 


Na  632.]    Friday,  Mvember  19, 1714. 

-^Failsntls  ssmiU  vita.— Ar.  ^  zvUL  Ub.  1. 10, 

A  safe  private  quiet,  wUcb  betrays 

Itaalfto  sass,  and  dwats  away  the  days.— Ari^. 

•Mr.  Spectator, — ^In  a  former specula- 
tioD  you  have  observed  that  true  greatness 
doth  not  conast  in  that  pomp  and  noise 
whernn  the  generality,  of  mankind  are  apt 
to  place  it  Yon  have  there  taken  notice 
that  TiitM  in  obscurity  often  tppean  more 
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illustrious  in  the  eye  (^  superior  beings, 
than  all  that  passes  for  g^ranaeur  and  mag- 
nificence amraig  men. 

'  When  we  look  back  upon  the  history 
of  thoae  who  have  borne  the  parts  of  kings, 
statesmen,  or  commanders,  they  appear  to 
us  stripped  of  those  outnde  ornaments  that 
dazzle  their  contemporaries;  and  we  re- 
gard their  persons  as  great  or  little,  in  pro- 
portitm  to  the  eminence  of  thdr  virtues  or 
vices.  The  wise  sayings,  renerous  senti- 
ments, or  disinterested  conduct  of  a  philo- 
sopher under  mean  circumstances  d  life, 
set  him  higher  i^rour  esteem  than  the  mighty 
potentates  of  the  earth,  when  we  view 
them  both  through  the  long  prospect  of 
many  ages.  Were  the  memoirs  of  an  ob- 
scure man,  who  lived  up  to  the  dimity  of 
his  nature,  and  according  to  the  rules  of 
virtue,  to  be  laid  before  us,  we  should  find 
Qothing  in  such  a  character  which  might 
not  set  him  oa  a  level  with  men  of  the 
highest  stations.  The  following  extract 
out  of  the  private  papers  of  an  honest  coun- 
try gentleman,  will  set  this  matter  in  a 
clear  light  Your  reader  will,  perhaps, 
conceive  a  greater  idea  of  him  from  these 
actions  done  in  secret,  and  without  a  wit- 
ness, than  of  those  which  have  drawn  upon 
them  the  admiration  of  multitude?. 

MEMOIRS. 

"In  mv  twenty-second  year  I  found  a 
violent  affection  for  my  cousin  Charles's 
wife  growing  upon  me,  wherein  I  was  in 
danger  of  succeeding,  if  I  had  not  upon  that 
account  begun  my  travels  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

"  A  little  after  my  return  to  En^and,  at 
a  private  meeting  with  my  uncle  Francis, 
I  refused  the  affer  of  his  estate,  and  prevail- 
ed upon  him  not  to  disinherit  his  son  Ned. 

"  Mem.  Never  to  tell  this  to  Ned,  lest 
he  should  think  hardly  of  his  deceased  fa- 
ther;  though  he  continues  to  speak  ill  of 
me  for  this  very  reason. 

"  Prevented  a  scandalous  lawsuit  betwixt 
my  nephew  Harry  and  his  mother,  by  al- 
lowing her  under-hand,  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  so  much  money  yearly  as  the  dis- 
pute was  about 

«•  Procured  a  benefice  for  a  young  divine, 
who  is  sister's  son  to  the  good  man  who  was 
my  tutor,  and  hath  been  dead  twenty  years. 

"  Gave  ten  pounds  to  poor  Mrs.  , 

my  friend  H  's  widow. 

"  Mem.  To  retrench  one  dish  at  my  ta- 
ble, until  I  have  fetched  it  up  again. 

"  Mem.  To  repur  my  bouse  and  finish 
my  gardens,  in  order  to  employ  poor  people 
after  harvest-time. 

"  Ordered  John  to  let  out  goodman  D — ^'s 
sheep  that  were  pounded,  by  night;  but  not 
to  let  his  fellow-servants  know  it 

"Prevailed  upon  M.  T.  esq.  not  to  take 
the  law  of  the  former's  son  for  shooting  a 
partridge,  and  to  give  him  his  gun  again. 

"  Paid  the  apothecary  for  curing  an  old 
woman  that  coitfessed  herself  a  witch. 


"  Gave  away  my  (avoorite  dog  for  bitii^ 

"Made  thfe  minister  of  the  parish  and  a 
whig  justice  of  one  mind,  by  putting  them 
to  explain  their  nc^ons  to  me  another. 

"Mem.  To  turn  off  Peter  for  shooting  a 
doe  while  she  was  eating  acorns  oat  of 
his  hand. 

"  When  my  neighbour  John,  who  hath 
often  injured  me,  comes  to  make  hi*  requert 
to-morrow: 

*'  Mem.  I  have  forgiven  him. 

"liud  up  my  chariot,  and  sold  my 
horses,  to  relieve  the  poor  in  a  scarcnty  at 
com. 

"In  the  same  year  remitted  to  my  te- 
nants a  fifth  part  of  their  rents. 

"As  I  was  airing  to-day  I  fell  into  a 
thought  that  warmed  my  heart,  and  shall, 
I  hope,  be  the  better  for  it  as  long  as  I  Uve. 

"  Mem.  To  charge  my  son  in  private  to 
erect  no  monument  for  me;  but  not  to  put 
this  in  my  last  will."  . 


Na  623.]    Monday,  Ifovember  22,  ITIA. 

8«d  miU  Tel  teUu  optem  prim  im*  deUaeu.  * 
Tel  pater  omnipoteM  adijet  me  (blmiiie  ad  umUai.: 
Pallenle*  umbra*  Eiebi  Doctemqne  praflmdam. 
Ante,  padof,  quam  te  violein.  am  toa  Jora  r 
Ule  meoa,  nrimas  qui  me  ribi  junxit.  amoree 
AbMolit :  lUe  babeat  aecom  aerrelqae  aeralehra. 

nrf.  .Km.  IT.  M. 

But  firat  let  jrawning  earth  a  paavage  read. 
And  let  me  thnragb  tbe  dark  tbfm  deMend ; 
First  let  aTenfing  JoTe,  with  flainea  fh>m  tifjk. 
Drive  down  ttaia  body  to  the  nether  tkj. 
Condemn'd  with  ghoet*  in  endlex  night  to  U* ; 
Before  I  break  the  plighted  fbith  I  gave : 
No:  be  who  bad  njr  towi,  aball  ever  have ; 
Foe  whom  I  loT'd  on  earth,  I  worahip  in  tbe  grave. 


I  AM  obliged  to  my  fnend,  the  love  ca- 
suist, for  the  following  curious  piece  of  an- 
tiquity«  which  I  shall  commumcate  to  the 
pubUc  in  his  own  words. 


'Mr.  Spectator,— -You  may 
ber,  that  I  lately  transmitted  to  yoa  an  ac- 
count of  an  ancient  custom  in  the  manors 
of  E^  and  West  Enbome,  in  the  county 
of  Berks,  and  elsewhere.  "  If  a  cnstomaiy 
tenant  die,  the  widow  shall  have  what  the 
law  calls  her  free-bench,  in  all  his  copy- 
hold lands,  dum  tola  et  casta  futrit  ;  that 
is,  while  she  lives  single  and  chaste;^  but  if 
she  commits  incontinency,  she  forfeits  her 
estate;  yet  if  she  will  come  into  the  ccwrt 
riding  backward  upon  a  black  ram,  with 
his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  say  the  words  M- 
lowing,  the  steward  is  bound  by  the  custom 
to  re-admit  her  to  her  free-bench. 

■Heielam 

Siding  on  a  Uack  nm. 
Like  a  whore  aa  I  am ; 
And  for  my  ertanun  tnmum, 
RaTe  loat  mjr  Mnnni  hmam. 
And  for  my  tail's  game. 
Have  done  this  worldly  sbame 
Therefore  I  pray  TOO,  Mr.  Steward,  let  BK  ka«s 
my  land  again.' 
After  having  informed  you  that  my  lord 
Coke  observes,  that  this  b  the  most  frail 
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and  dippeiT  tenure  in  England,  I  shall  tell 
yoa,  ance  tine  writing  of  that  letter,  I  have, 
according  to  my  promise,  been  at  mat 
pains  in  searching  out  the  records  of  the 
Dlack  ram;  and  nave  at  last  met  with  the 
proceedings  of  the-  court-baron,  held  in  that 
behalf,  for  the  space  of  a  whole  day.  The 
record  saith,  that  a  strict  inquisition  having 
been  made  into  the  right  of  the  tenants  to 
their  several  estates,  by  the  crafty  old 
steward,  he  found  that  many  of  the  lands 
of  the  manor  were,  by  default  of  the  several 
widows,  forfeited  to  the  lord,  and  accord- 
ingly would  have  entered  on  the  premises: 
upon  which  the  gopd  women  demanded  the 
"  benefit  of  the  ram. "  The  steward,  after 
having  perused  their  several  pleas,  adjourn- 
ed the  court  to  Bamaby-bright,*  that  they 
might  have  day  enough  before  them. 

'The  court  being  set,  and  filled  with  a 
great  concourse  of  people,  who  came  from 
all  parts  to  see  the  solemnity;  the  first  who 
entered  was  the  widow  Frontly,  who  had 
made  her  appearance  in  the  last  year's 
cavalcade.  The  register  observes,  that 
finding  it  an  easy  pad-ram,  and  foreseeing 
she  might  have  farther  occamon  fi>r  it,  she 
purchi»ed  it  of  the  steward. 

'  Mrs.  Sarah  Dainty,  relict  of  Mr.  John 
Dainty,  who  was  the  greatest  prude  of  the 
parish,  came  next  in  the  procession.  She  at 
first  made  some  difficulty  of  taking  the  tml 
in  her  hand;  and  was  observed,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  form  of  penance,  to  soften  the 
two  most  emphatical  words  into  clincum 
clancum:  but  the  steward  took  care  to 
make  her  speak  plain  English  before  he 
would  let  her  have  her  land  ag^n. 

'  The  third  widow  that  was  brought  to 
this  woridly  shame,  being  mounted  upon  a 
vicious  ram,  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
thrown  by  him:  upon  which  she  hoped  to 
be  excused  from  going  through  the  rest  of 
the  ceremony;  but  the  steward,  being  well 
versed  in  the  law,  observed  very  wisely 
upon  this  occasion,  that  breaking  of  the 
rope  does  not  hinder  the  execution  of  the 
cnminaL 

•The  fourth  lady  upon  record  was  the 
widow  Ogle,  a  famous  coquette,  who  had 
kept  half  a  score  of  young  fellows  off  and 
on  for  the  space  of  two  years;  but  having 
been  more  kind  to  her  carter  John,  she  was 
introduced  with  the  huzzas  of  all  her  lovers 
about  her. 

'Mrs.  Sable  appearing  in  her  weeds, 
■which  were  very  new  and  fresh,  and  of  the 
same  colour  with  her  whimsical  palfrey, 
made  a  very  decent  figure  in  the  solemnity. 

'  Another,  who  had  been  summoned  to 
make  her  appearance,  was  excused  by  the 
steward,  as  well  knowing  in  his  heart  that 
the  good  squire  himself  had  qualified  her 
for  me  ram. 

<  Mrs.  Quick,  having  nothing  to  object 
against  the  indictment,  pleaded  her  belly. 


•  Then  Um  el«Taiitb,  oowthe  twenty-wcondof  June, 
teiD(  the  loogMt  day  iu  Uw  year. 


But  it  was  remembered  that  she  made  the 
same  excuse  the  year  before.  Upon  which 
the  steward  observed,  that  she  might  so 
contrive  it,  as  never  to  do  the  service  of 
the  manor. 

'The  widow  Fidget  being  cited  into 
court,  insisted  that  she  had  done  no  more 
since  the  death  of  her  husband  than  what 
she  used  to  do  in  his  life  time;  and  withal 
dedred  Mr.  Steward  to  conader  his  own 
wife's  case  if  he  should  chance  to  die  be- 
fore her. 

'The  next  in  order  was  a  dowager  of  a 
very  corpulent  make,  who  would  have  been 
excused,  as  not  finding  any  ram  that  wem 
able  to  carry  her:  upou  which  the  steward 
commuted  her  punishment,  and  ordered 
her  to  make  her  entry  upon  a  black  ox. 

'The  widow  Maskwell,  a  woman  who 
had  l(xig  lived  with  a  most  unblemished 
character,  having  turned  off  her  old  cham- 
ber-mud in  a  pet,  was  by  that  revengeful 
creature  brought  in  upon  the  black  ram 
nine  times  the  same  day. 

'  Several  widows  oif  the  neighbourhood, 
being  brought  upon  their  trial,  showed  that 
they  did  not  hold  of  the  manor,  and  were 
discharged  accordingly. 

'A  pretty  young  creature,  who  closed 
the  procession,  came  ambling  in  with  so  be- 
witcning  an  air,  that  the  steward  was  ob- 
served to  cast  a  sheep's  eye  upon  her,  and 
married  her  within  a  month  after  the  death 
of  his  wife. 

'N.  B>  Mrs.  Touchwood  appeared  ac- 
cording to  summons,  but  had  nothing  laid 
to  her  charge;  having  lived  irreproachably 
since  the  decease  of  her  husband,  who  left 
her  a  widow  in  the  rixty-mnth  year  of  her 
age.    I  am,  sii\  &c* 


Na  624.]  Wednesday,  Mvemder 24,171*, 

Aadim,  atqw  togam  juheo  componere,  i|aiaqalt 
Ambitione  mala,  am  arfeotl  pallet  amore, 

Qnisqaifl  laxuria- 

A>r.  Sat.  Hi.  Lib.  8. 77. 

Sit  11111,  aDd  hear,  thoae  whom  proud  thouf  hta  do  awaD. 

Thoae  tiiat  look  pide  by  loving  coin  too  well ; 

Whom  luzory  oomipta.— OreaeJk. 

Mankind  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
bumr  and  the  idle.  The  busy  world  may 
be  di^ded  into  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious. 
The  vicious  again  into  the  covetous,  the 
ambitious,  and  the  sensual.  The  idle  part 
of  mankind  are  in  a  state  inferior  to  any  one 
of  these.  All  the  other  are  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  though  often  mis- 
placed, and  are  therefore  more  likely  to  be 
attentive  to  such  means  as  shall  be  proposed 
to  them  for  that  end.  The  idle,  who  are 
neither  wise  for  this  world  nor  the  next> 
are  emphatically  called  by  Dr.  Tillotson, 
'fools  at  large.'  They  propose  to  them- 
selves no  end,  but  run  adnft  with  every 
wind.  Advice,  therefore,  would  be  but 
thrown  away  upon  them,  ance  they  would 
scarce  take  the  pains  to  read  it.  I  shall 
not  fatigue  any  of  this  worthless  tribe  with 
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a  lone  harangue;  trat  will  leave  them  with 
tills  short  saying  of  Plato,  that  *  labour  is 
preferable  to  idleness,  as  brightness  to  rust' 

The  pursuits  of  the  active  part  of  man- 
kind are  either  in  the  paths  ot  religion  and 
virtue;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  roads 
to  wealth,  honours,  or  pleasure.  I  shall, 
therefore,  compare  the  pursuits  of  avarice, 
ambition,  and  sensual  delight  withtheir  op- 
posite virtues;  and  shall  consider  which  of 
these  principles  engages  men  in  a  course  of 
the  greatest  labour,  simering,  and  asriduity. 
Most  men,  in  their  cool  reasonings,  are 
willing  to  sdlow  that  a  course  of  virtue  will 
in  the  end  be  rewarded  the  most  amply; 
but  represent  the  way  to  it  as  rugged  and 
narrow.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be  made  ap- 
pear, that  men  struggle  through  as  many 
troubles  to  be  miserable,  as  they  do  to  be 
happy,  my  readers  may,  jjerhaps^  be  per- 
suaaed  to  be  good,  when  they  find  they 
shall  lose  nothing  by  it 

Pirst,  for  avarice.  The  miser  is  more 
industrious  than  the  sunt:  the  pains  of  get- 
tin|;,  the  fears  of  losing,  and  the  inability  oif 
enjoying  his  wealth,  have  been  the  marie 
of  satire  in  all  ages.  Were  his  repentance 
upon  his  neglect  of  a  good  bargain,  his  sor- 
row for  being  over-reached,  nis  hope  of 
improving  a  sum,  and  his  fear  of  falling  into 
want,  directed  to  their  proper  objects,  they 
would  make  so  many  dinerent  Christian 
graces  and  virtue.  He  may  apply  to  him- 
self a  great  part  of  saint  Paul's  catalogue 
of  sufferings.  '  In  journeying  often:  in  pe- 
rils of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils 
among  false  brethren.  Ih  weariness  and 
painfullness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger 
and  thirst  in  fastings  often. — At  how  much 
less  expense  might  he  May  up  to  himself 
treasures  in  heaven!'  Or,  if  I  may  in  this 
place  be  allowed  to  add  the  saying  of  a 
great  i>hilosopher,  he  may  •  provide  such 
possessions  as  fear  neither  arms,  nor  men, 
nor  Jove  himself! ' 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  look  upon  the 
toils  of  ambition  in  the  same  light  as  we 
have  considered  those  of  avarice,  we  shall 
readily  own  that  far  less  trouble  is  requisite 
to  gain  lasting  glory,  than  the  power  and 
reputation  of  a  few  years;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  may  with  more  ease  deserve  ho- 
nour than  obtmn  it  The  ambitious  man 
should  remember  car^nal  Wolsey's  com- 
plaint, •  Had  I  served  God  with  the  same 
application  wherewith  I  served  my  king, 
he  would  not  have  forsaken  me  in  my  old 
1^'  The  cardinal  here  softens  his  ambi- 
tion by  the  specious  pretence  of  '  serving 
his  king;'  whereaa  his  words,  in  the  pro- 
per construction,  imply,  that,  if  instead  of 
being  acted*  by  ambition,  he  had  been  act- 
ed by  religion,  he  should  now  have  felt  the 
comrorts  « it,  when  the  whole  worid  turned 
its  back  upon  him. 

Thirdly,  let  us  compare  the  pains  of  the 
sensual  with  those  of  the  virtuous,  and  see 


•  Aotutcd. 


which  are  header  in  the  balance.  It  may 
seem  strange,  at  the  first  view,  that  tUe 
men  of  pleasure  should  be  ad^dsed  to  change 
their  course,  because  they  lead  a  painhil 
life.  Yet  when  we  see  them  so  active  and 
vigilant  in  quest  of  delight;  under  90  many- 
disquiets,  and  the  sport  of  such  various 
passions;  let  them  answer,  as  they  can,  if 
the  pains  they  undergo  do  not  outweirii 
their  enjoyments.  The  infidelities  on  the 
one  part  between  the  two  sexes,  and  the 
caprices  on  the  other,  the  debasement  of 
reason,  the  pangs  of  expectation,  the  ^hsq>- 
pointments  in  possesion,  the  stings  of  re- 
morse, the  vamties  and  vexations  att^nAjn^ 
even  the  most  refined  delights  that  make 
up  this  business  of  life,  render  it  so  ally 
and  uncomfortable,  that  no  man  is  thoa^t 
wise  until  he  hath  got  over  it,  or  happy, 
but  in  prc^x>rtion  as  he  hath  cleucd  him«4f 
from  it 

The  sum  of  all  is  this.  Man  is  made  an 
active  being. '  Whether  he  walks  in  the 
patiis  of  virtue  or  vice,  he  is  sure  to  meet 
with  many  difficulties  to  prove  his  patience 
and  excite  his  industry.  The  same,  if  not 
greater  labour,  is  required  in  the  service 
of  vice  and  folly  as  or  virtue  and  wisdom: 
and  he  hath  this  easy  choice  left  him — whe- 
ther, with  the  strength  he  is  master  of,  he 
will  purchase  happiness  or  repentance. 


Na  625.]    Friday,  JVovember  26,  Ifli. 


Da  tenero  madiutor  muni. 

Str.Oi.yi.Uh.Xa. 

Lara,  IhMD  ber  tender  Tcut,  ber  tbooghts  empiOTM. 

The  love  casuist  hath  referred  to  me  the 
following  letter  of  queries  with  lus  answer 
to  each  question,  lor  my  approbation.  I 
have  accordingly  c(Hi»derea  the  several 
matters  therein  contained,  and  hereby  con- 
firm and  ratify  his  answers,  and  require  the 
gentle  querist  to  conform  herself  thereunta 

'  Sir, — I  was  thirteen  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber last,  and  must  now  begin  to  think  of 
settling  myself  in  the  world;  and  so  I  would 
humbly  b^  your  advice,  what  I  must  do 
with  Mr.  Fondle,  who  makes  his  addresses 
to  me.  He  is  a  very  pretty  man,  and  hath 
the  blackest  eyes  and  whitest  teeth  you  ever 
saw.  Though  he  is  but  a  younger  brother,  he 
dresses  Uke  a  man  of  quality,  and  nobody 
comes  into  a  room  like  him.  I  know  to 
hatii  refused  great  offers,  and  if  he  cannat 
marry  me,  he  will  never  have  any  body 
else.  But  my  father  hath  forbid  him  the 
house,  because  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  verses; 
for  he  is  one  cf  the  greatest  wits  in  town. 
My  eldest  sister.  Who,  with  her  good  will, 
would  call  me  miss  as  long  as  I  five,  must 
be  married  before  me,  they  say.  She  tdls 
them  that  Mr.  Fondle  makes  a  fool  of  me, 
and  will  spcSL  the  child,  as  she  calls  vue, 
like  a  confident  thing  as  she  ia  In  short,  I 
am  resolved  to  marry  Mr.  Fondle,  if  it  be 
but  to  spite  her.  But  because  I  woold  do 
nothing  that  is  impnide&t,  I  beg  of  yaa  to 
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give  me  your  answers  to  some  questions  I 
■will  write  down,  and  desire  vou  to  get  them 

grinted  in  the  Spectator,  ana  I  do  not  doabt 
ut  you  will  g;ive  such  advice  as,  I  am  sure, 
I  shall  follow. 

•  When  Mr.  Fondle  looks  upon  me  for 
lialf  an  hour  together,  and  calls  me  Angel, 
is  he  not  in  love?' 

Answer.    No. 

'  May  not  I  be  certain  he  will  be  a  kind 
husband,  that  has  promised  me  half  my 
portion  in  pin-money,  and  to  keep  me  a 
coach  and  SIX  in  the  bargain.' 

Na 

•  Whether  I,  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  him  this  vrhde  year  almost,  am  not  a 
better  judge  of  his  merit  than  my  father 
and  mother,  wl^o  never  heard  him  t^  but 
at  table?'    - 

Na 

'Whether  I  am  not  old  enongh  to  choose 
for  myself?' 

Na 

'Whether  it  would  not  have  been  nide 
in  me  to  refiise  a  lock  of  his  hair?' 

Na 

'Should  not  I  be  a  very  barbarous  crea- 
ture, if  I  did  not  pity  a  man  who  is  always 
si^ng  for  my  sake?' 

'Whether  yoa  would  not  advise  me  to 
nm  away  with  the  poor  man?' 

Na 

'  Whether  yon  do  not  think,  that  if  I  will 
not  have  him,  he  will  drown  himsetf  ?' 

Na  , 

'Wliat  shall  I  say  to  him  the  next  time 
he  asks  me  if  I  will  marry  him?' 

Na 

The  following  letter  requires  ndther  in- 
troduction nor  answer. 

'Mr.  Spectatoh, — ^I  wonder  that,  in 
the  present  ntuation  of  affiurs,  you  can  take 
pleasure  in  writing  any  thing  but  news;  for, 
m  a  word,  who  mmds  any  tmng  else?  The 
pleasure  of  increasing  in  knowledge,  and 
learning  something  new  every  hour  of  Ufe, 
is  the  noblest  entertainment  of  a  rational 
creature.  I  have  a  very  good  ear  for  a  se- 
cret, and  am  naturally  of  a  cominunicative 
temper;  by  which  means  I  am  capable  of 
doing  you  great  services  in  this  way.  In  oi^ 
der  to  make  myself  useful,  I  am  early  in 
the  anti-chamber,  where  I  thrust  my  head 
into  the  thick  of  the  press,  and  catch  the 
news  at  the  opening  m  the  door,  while  it  is 
warm.  Sometime*  I  stand  by  the  beef- 
eaters, and  take  the  buz  as  it  passes  by  me. 
At  other  times  I  lay  my  ear  close  to  the 
wall,  and  suck  in  many  a  vtduable  whisper, 
as  it  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  comer  to 
comer.  When  I  am  weary  vith  standing, 
I  repair  to  Oat  of  the  neighbouring  coflFee- 
faouses,  where  I  at  sometimes  for  a  whole 
day,  and  have  the  news  as  it  comes  from 
court  fresh  and  fresh.  In  short,  sir,  I  tpare 
no  pains  to  know  how  the  world  goes.  A 
piece  of  news  loses  its  flaToor  when  it  hath 


been  an  hour  in  the  air.  I  love,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  to  have  it  fresh  from  the  tree; 
and  to  convey  it  to  my  friends  before  it  is 
faded.  Accordingly  m^  expenses  in  coach- 
hire  make  no  small  article:  which  you  may 
believe  when  I  assure  you,  that  I  post  away 
from  coffee-house  to  coffee-house,  and  fore- 
stall the  Evening  Post  by  two  hours.  There 
is  a  certain  gentleman,  who  bdth  given  me 
the  slip  twice  or  thrice,  and  hath  oeen  be- 
forehand with  me  at  Child's.  But  I  have 
played  him  a  trick.  I  have  purchased  a 
pair  of  the  best  coach-horses  I  could  buy 
for  money,  and  now  let  him  out-strip  me  if 
he  can.  Once  more,  Mr.  Spectator,  let 
me  advise  you  to  deal  in  news.  You  may 
depend  upon  my  asMStahce.  But  I  must 
break  off  abrupuy,  for  I  have  twenty  let- 
ters to  write.    Tour's  in  haste, 

♦THO.  QUID  NUNC 


Na  626.]     Monday,  Morvember  29,  1714. 

^Dnlekiiia  aaiaiM  noviute  tenebo. 

Osui,  Met.  Ub.  4.  !84. 
With  nraM  aovolty  your  taite  Til  ptemw.— JEiuriM. 

I  HAVE  seen  a  littie  woi^  of  a  learned 
man,  condsting  of  extemporary  specula- 
tions, which  owed  their  birth  to  the  most 
trifling  occurrences  of  life.  His  usual  me- 
thod, was  to  write  down  any  sudden  start 
of  thought  which  arose  in  his  mind  upon 
the  sight  of  any  odd  gesticulation  in  a  man, 
any  whimncal  mimickry  of  reason  in  a 
beast,  or  whatever  appeared  remarkable  in 
any  c^ject  of  the  visible  creation.  He  was 
able  to  moralize  upon  a  snuff-box,  would 
flourish  eloquentiy  upoo  a  tucker  or  a  pur 
of  ruffles,  and  araw  practical  inferences 
from  a  mll-bottomed  jwrriwig.  This  I 
thought  fit  to  mention,  by  way  of  excuse, 
for  my  ingenious  correspcmdent,  who  hath 
introduced  the  following  letter  by  an  imag» 
which,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  is  too  ri- 
diculous in  so  senous  and  noble  a  speculation. 

'  Mh.  Spectatoe,— When  I  have  seen 
young  puss  playing  her  wanton  gambols, 
and  with  a  thousand  antic  shapes  express 
her  own  gayety  at  the  same  time  that  she 
moved  mine,  while  the  old  grannum  hath 
sat  by  with  the  most  exemplary  gravity, 
unmoved  at  all  that  passed;  it  hath  made 
me  reflect  what  should  be  the  occasion  of 
humours  so  opposite  in  two  creatures,  b&r 
tween  whom  there  was  no  visible  difference 
but  that  of  age;  and  I  have  been  able  to  re- 
solve it  into  nothing  else  but  the  force  of  no- 
velty. 

'  In  every  species  of  creathres.  those  who 
have  been  least  time  in  the  world  appear 
best  pleased  with  their  condition;  for,  be^ 
sides  that  to  a  new  comer  the  worid  hath 
a  freshness  en  it  that  strikes  the  sense  after 
a  most  agreeable  manner,  being  itself  unat- 
tended with  any  great  variety  of  enjoy- 
ments, excites  a  sensation  of  pleasure:  out, 
as  age  advances,  every  thing  seems  to  wither, 
the  senses  are  disgusted  with  their  old  en 
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tertsunments,  and  existence  turns  flat  and 
insipid.  We  may  see  this  exemplified  in 
mankind.    The  child,  let  him  be  tree  from 

Sun,  and  ^tified  in  his  chanee  of  toys,  is 
verted  with  the  smallest  trifle.  Nothing 
disturbs  the  mirth  of  the  boy  but  a  little 
punishment  or  confinement  The  youth 
must  have  more  violent  pleasures  to  employ 
his  dme.  The  man  loves  the  harry  crt  an 
active  life,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  wealth 
or  ambition.  And,  lastly,  old  age,  having 
lost  its  capacity  for  these  avocations,  be- 
comes its  own  unsupportable  burden.  This 
variety  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the 
vivacity  and  decay  of  the  faculties;  but  I 
believe  is  chiefly  owing  to  this,  that  the 
longer  we  have  been  in  possesion  of  being, 
the  less  sensible  is  the  gust  we  have  of  it; 
and  the  more  it  requires  of  adventitious 
amusements  to  relieve  us  from  the  satiety 
and  weariness  it  brings  along  with  it 

^'  And  as  novelty  is  of  a  very  powerful,  so 
It  is  of  a  most  extenave  influence.  Moral- 
ists have  long  since  observed  it  to  be  the 
source  of  admiration,  which  lessens  in  pro- 
portion to  our  familiarity  with  Objects,  and 
upon  a  thorough  aeauiuntance  is  utterly  ex- 
tinguished. But  I  think  it  hath  not  been  so 
commonly  remarked,  that  all  the  other  pas- 
nons  depend  considerably  on  the  same  cir- 
cumstance. What  is  it  but  novelty  that 
awakens  desire,  enhances  delight,  kindles 
anger,  provokes  envy,  inspires  norror?  To 
this  cause  we  must  ascribe  it,  that  love  lan- 
f;uishes  with  fruition,  and  friendship  itself 
M  recommended  by  intervals  of  absence: 
hence,  monsters,  by  use,  are  beheld  with- 
out loathing,  and  the  most  enchanting  beauty 
trithout  rapture.  That  emoticm  of  the  spi- 
rits, in  which  passion  consists,  is  usually 
the  effect  of  surprise,  and,  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues, hei^tens  the  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able qualities  of  its  object;  but  as  this  emo- 
tion ceases,  (and  it  ceases  with  the  novelty) 
things  appear  in  another  light,  and  affect 
vs  even  less  than  might  be  expected  from 
their  propier  energy,  for  having  moved  us 
too  much  before. 

♦  It  may  not  be  a  useless  inquiry,  how 
far  the  love  of  novelty  is  the  unavoidable 
growth  of  nature,  and  m  what  respects  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present  state.  To 
me  it  seems  impos^ble,  that  a  reasonable 
creature  should  rest  absolutely  satisfied  in 
any  acquisitions  whatever,  without  endea- 
vouring farther;  for,  after  its  highest  im- 
provements, the  mind  hath  an  idea  of  an 
uifinity  of  things  still  behind,  worth  know- 
ing, to  the  knowledge  of  which  therefore  it 
cannot  be  indifferent;  as  by  climbing  up  a 
bill  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  plain,  a  man  hath 
his  prospect  enlarged,  and  together  with 
that,  the  bounds  rf  his  desires.  Upon  this 
ficcount,  I  cannot  think  he  detracts  from 
the  state  of  the  blessed,  who  conceives  them 
to  be  perpetually  employed  in  fresh  searches 
into  nature,  and  to  eternity  advancing  into 
the  fathomless  depths  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions.   In  this  thought  there  is  nothing  but 


what  doth  honour  to  these  glorified  spirits; 
provided  still  it  be  remembered,  that  their 
desire  of  more  proceeds  not  from  their  dis- 
relishing what  they  possess;  and  the  plea- 
sure of  a  new  enjoyment  is  net  with  them 
measured  by  its  novelty,  (which  is  a  thii^ 
merely  foreign  and  accidental)  but  by  its 
real  intrinsic  value.  After  an  acquaintance 
of  many  thousand  years  with  the  works  of 
God,  the  beauty  and  magnificence  <rf  the 
creation  fills  them  with  the  same  pleaang 
wonder  and  profound  awe,  which  Adam 
felt  himself  seised  with  as  he  first  opened 
his  eyes  upon  this  glorious  scene.  Truth 
captivates  with  unborrowed  charms,  and 
whatever  hath  once  given  satisfaction  will 
always  do  it  In  all  which  they  have  mani- 
festiy  the  advantage  of  us,  who  are  so  much 
governed  by  sickly  and  changeable  appe- 
tites, that  we  can  with  the  greatest  coldness 
behold  the  stupendous  displays  of  Omnipo- 
tence, and  be  in  transixirts  at  the  puny 
essays  of  human  skill;  throw  aside  specula- 
tions of  the  sublimest  nature  and  vastest 
importance  into  some  obscure  comer  of  the 
mind,  to  make  room  for  new  notions  of  no 
consequence  at  all;  are  even  tired  of  health, 
because  not  enlivened  with  altematepain; 
and  prefer  the  first  reading  of  an  indifferent 
author  to  the  second  or  third  perusal  of  one 
whose  merit  and  reputation  are  established. 

'Our  being  thus  formed  serves  many 
useful  purposes  in  the  present  state.  It 
contributes  not  a  littie  to  the  advancement 
of  learning;  for,  as  Cicero  takes  notice,  that 
which  makes  men  willing  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  philosophical  diaouisitions,  is  not 
so  much  the  greatness  of  objects  as  their 
novelty.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  is  field 
and  game  for  the  chase,  and  that  the  un- 
derstanding is  prompted  with  a  restless 
thirst  of  knowledge,  effectually  to  rouse  the 
soul,  sunk  into  a  state  of  sloth  and  indfdence; 
it  is  also  necessary  that  there  be  an  uncom- 
mon pleasure  annexed  to  the  first  appear- 
ance of  truth  in  the  mind.  This  pleasure 
bein^  exquisite  for  the  time  it  lasts,  bat 
transient,  it  hereby  comes  to  piss  that  the 
mind  grows  into  an  indifference  to  its  former 
notions,  and  passes  on  after  new  discoveries, 
in  hope  of  repeating  the  delight  It  is  with 
knowledge  as  with  wealth,  the  pleasure  of 
which  lies  more  in  making  endless  additions 
than  in  taking  a  review  of  our  old  store. 
There  are  some  inconveniences  that  follow 
this  temjier,  if  not  guarded  against,  par- 
ticulariy  this,  that  through  too  great  an 
eagerness  of  something  new,  we  are  many 
times  impatient  of  staying  long  enough  npoa 
a  question  that  requires  some  time  to  re- 
solve it;  or,  which  is  worse,  persuade  our-- 
selves  that  we  are  masters  of  the  subject 
before  we  are  so,  only  to  be  at  the  liberty 
of  going  upon  a  fresh  scent:  in  Mr.  Ixxkct 
words,  "  We  see  a  little,  presume  a  great 
deal,  and  so  jump  to  the  conclusion." 

♦  A  farther  advantage  of  our  inclinatiaa 
for  novelty,  as  at  present  circumstantiated, 
is,  that  it  annihilates  all  the  boasted  disti&cr 
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tions  among  mankind.  Look  not  op  with 
envy  to  those  above  thee!  Sounding  titles, 
stately  buildings,  fine  gardens,  nlded  cha- 
riots, rich  equipages,  what  are  they?  They 
dazzle  every  one  but  the  possessor:  to  him 
that  is  accustomed  to  them  they  are  cheap 
and  re^rdless  things;  they  supply  him  not 
with  brighter  im^^es,  or  more  suolime  satis- 
fections,  than  the  plain  man  may  have, 
whose  small  estate  will  just  enable  him  to 
support  the  charge  of  a  simple  unencum- 
bered life.  He  enttirt  heedless  into  his 
rooms  of  state,  aa  you  or  I  do  under  our 
poor  sheds.  The  noble  paintings  and  costly 
nimitnre  are  lost  on  him;  he  sees  them  not; 
as  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  by  cus- 
tom a  fabric  infinitely  more  grand  and 
finished,  that  of  the  universe,  stands  unob- 
served by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  everlast- 
ing laroiM  of  heaven  are  lighted  up  in  vain, 
for  any  notice  that  mortals  take  of  them  ? 
Thanks  to  indulgent  nature,  which  not  onlv 

S laced  her  children  originally  upon  a  level, 
ut  still,  by  the  strength  of  this  principle, 
in  a  great  measure  preserves  it,  in  spite  oi 
all  the  care  of  man  to  introduce  araficial 
distinctions. 

•  To  add  no  more — is  not  this  fondness  for 
novelty,  which  makes  us  out  of  conceit  with 
all  we  alreadyhave,  a  caivincihg  proof  of  a 
future  state.'  Kither  man  was  maae  in  vain, 
or  this  is  not  the  only  world  he  was  made 
for:  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  instance 
of  vanity  than  that  to  which  roan  is  liable, 
to  be  deraded  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
with  fleeting  shadows  of  happiness.  His 
pleasures,  and  those  not  considerable  nei- 
ther, die  in  the  possession,  and  fresh  enjoy- 
ments do  not  rise  fast  enough  to  fill  up  half 
his  life  with  satisfaction.  When  I  see  per- 
sons sick  of  themselves  any  longer  than  they 
are  called  away  by  something  that  is  of 
force  to  chain  down  the  present  thought; 
when  I  see  them  hurry  from  country  to 
town,  and  then  from  the  town  back  again 
into  the  country,  continually  shifting  pos- 
tures, and  placing  life  in  all  the  different 
Ughts  they  can  think  of;  ««Surdy,"  say  I 
to  myself,  "  life  is  vun,  and  the  man  be- 
Tcnd  expression  stupid,  or  prejudiced,  who 
mtm  the  vanity  of  life  cannot  gather  that 
he  is  designed  tor  immortality. 


Na  627.]   Wednesday,  December  1, 1714. 

Tentoni  Inter  denm  nmbrosa  cacamlna  fltftM 
AMidue  Ttniebat ;  iU  bnc  inoondita  toliu 
MonUiNU  «t  ivlTis  ttudio  Jacubat  loani. 

.     nrf.  BcL  U.  Si 
Be,  vndenMaUi  Uw  beaten  shade,  alone. 
That  to  tba  wooda  and  moantalni  made  hla  moan. 

Drfim. 

The  following  account,  which  came  to 
my  hands  some  time  ago,  may  be  no  dis- 
agreeable entertainment  to  such  of  my 
readers  as  have  tender  hearts,  and  nothing 
to  da 

<Mr.  Spectator, — ^A  Mend  of  mine 
$ed  of  a  fever  last  week,  wMdb  he  caught 


by  walking  too  late  in  a  dewy  evening 
amongst  his  reapers.  I  must  inform  you 
that  his  greatest  pleasure  was  in  husbandry 
and  gardening.  He  had  some  humours 
which  seemed  inconsistent  with  that  good 
sense  he  was  otherwise  master;  of.  His  un- 
eaaness  in  the  company  of  women  was  very 
remark^le  in  a  man  of  such  perfect  good- 
breeding;  and  his  avoiding  one  particular 
walk  in  his  garden,  where  he  had  used  to 
pass  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  raised 
abundance  of  idle  conjectures  in  the  village 
where  he  lived.  Upon  looking  over  his  pa- 
pers we  found  out  the  reason,  which  he 
never  intimated  to  his  nearest  friends.  He 
was,  it  seems,  a  passionate  lover  in  his 
youth,  of  which  a  large  parcel  of  letters  he 
left  behind  him  are  a  witness.  I  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  last  he  ever  wrote  upon  that 
subiect,  by  which  you  will  find  that  he  con- 
cealed the  true  name  of  his  mistress  under 
thatof  2^inda.. 

"  A  long  month's  absence  would  be  in- 
supportable to  me,  if  the  business  I  am  em- 
ployed in  were  not  for  the  service  of  my 
Zeunda,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  place 
her  every  moment  in  my  mind.  I  have  fiir- 
nished  the  house  exacdy  according  to  your 
fancy,  or,  if  you  please,  my  own;  for  I  have 
long  since  learned  to  like  nothing  but  what 
you  da  The  apartment  designed  for  your 
use  is  so  exact  a  copy  of  that  which  you 
live  in,  that  I  often  think  myself  in  your 
house  ^hen  I  step  into  it,  but  sigh  when  I 
find  it  without  its  proper  inhabitant  You 
will  have  the  most  ddicious  prospect  from 
your  closet  window  that  £np;Iand  affords:  I 
am  sure  I  should  think  it  so,  if  the  landscape 
that  shows  such  variety  did  not  at  the  same 
time  suggest  to  me  the  greatness  of  the 
space  that  lies  between  us. 

"  The  gardens  are  Iwd  out  very  beauti- 
fully; I  have  dressed  up  every  nedge  in 
woodbines,  sprinkled  bowers  and  arbours 
in  every  comer,  and  made  a  littie  paradise 
around  me:  yet  I  am  still  like  the  first  man 
in  his  solitude,  but  half  blessed  without  a 
partner  in  my  happiness.  I  have  directed 
one  walk  to  be  made  for  two  persons,  where 
I  promise  ten  thousand  satimctions  to  my- 
self in  your  conversation.  I  already  take 
my  evening's  turn  in  it,  and  have  worn  a 

rith  upon  the  edge  of  this  little  alley,  while 
soothed  mysetf  with  the  thought  of  your 
walking  by  my  side.  I  liave  held  many 
imaginary  discourses  with  you  in  this  re- 
tirement; and  when  I  have  been  weary, 
have  sat  down  with  you  in  the  midst  of  a 
row  of  jessamines.  The  many  expressions 
of  joy  and  rapture  I  use  in  these  silent  con- 
versations have  made  me,  for  some  time, 
the  talk  of  the  parish;  but  a  neighbouring 
young  feUow,  wno  makes  love  to  the  far- 
mer's daughter,  hath  found  me  out,  and 
made  my  case  known  to  the  whole  ndgh- 
bourhooo, 

"Ip  planting  of  the  fruit  trees,  I  have 
not  finrg^  the  peach  yon  are  so  fond  o£  I 
have  made  a  walk  of  elms  along  the  rirer 
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ride,  and  intend  to  sow  all  the  place  about 
with  cowslipa,  which  I  hope  you  will  like 
as  well  as  that  I  have  heaitl  yoa  tallc  of  by 
yoar  father's  house  in  the  country. 

"  Oh!  Zelinda,  what  a  scheme  of  delight 
have  I  drawn  up  in  mv  imagination!  What 
dav-dreams  do  I  indulge  myself  in!  When 
will  the  tax  weeks  be  at  an  end,  that  lie 
between  me  and  my  promised  happiness! 

"  How  could  you  break  off  so  aoniptly  in 
▼our  last,  and  tell  me  you  must  go  ana  dress 
for  the  play?  If  you  loved  as  I  do,  you 
would  find  no  more  company  in  a  crowd 
than  I  have  in  my  solitude,    l  am,  8cc." 

'On  the  bade  of  this  letter  is  written,  in 
the  hand  of  the  deceased,  the  following 
l^ece  of  history  t 

"Mem.  Having  waited  a  whole  week 
for  an  answer  to  this  letter,  I  harried  to 
town,  where  I  found  the  perfidious  crea- 
ture married  to  my  rivaL  I  will  bear  it  as 
becomes  a  man,  and  endeavour  to  find  out 
hawiness  for  myself  in  that  retirement 
which  I  had  prepared  in  v^  for  a  false, 
imgrateful  woman."    I  am,  Sec.' 

I  I  III  II      ess=a^      111!     |a^ 

Jfo.  628.]     Friday,  December  3,  17X4. 

Lakitnr  «t  labetor  in  onuM  Tolabilii  amiD. 

Ar.^U.UkL43. 
It  rolls,  and  rollt,  snd  will  te  evsr  nil. 

<  Mb.  Spectatob, — ^Tbere  are  none  of 
your  speculations  which  please  me  more 
than  tho$e  upon  infinitude  and  eternity. 
You  have  already  considered  that  part  of 
eternity  which  is  past,  and  I  wish  yott  would 
give  us  your  thoughts  upon  tfaat  wbidi  is  to 
come, 

•Your  readers  will  perhaps  receive 
ereater  pleasure  from  this  view  of  eternity 
&an  the  former,  since  we  have  every  one 
of  us  a  concern  in  that  which  is  to  ctHne; 
whereas  a  speculation  on  that  which  is  past 
is  rather  curious  than  useful, 

'  Besides,  we  can  eaaly  conceive  it  posd- 
ble  for  successive  duration  never  to  have  an 
end;  though,  as  you  have  iustiy  observed, 
that  eternity  which  never  had  a  beginning 
is  altogether  incomprehennble;  that  is,  we 
0an  conceive  an  eternal  duraticm  whicli 
may  t>e,  thou|^  we  cannot  an  etem^  dura- 
tion which  hath  been;  or,  if  I  may  use  the 
the  philosophical  terms,  we  may  appre- 
faend  a  potential  though  not  an  actuid  eter~ 
l^ty. 

'  This  notion  of  a  future  eternity,  which 
b  natund  to  the  mind  of  man,  is  an  unan- 
Bwerable  argument  that  he  is  a  being  de- 
agned  for  it;  especially  if  we  conrider  that 
be  is  cap^e  of  being  virtuous  or  vicious 
here;  that  he  hfith  faculties  improvable  to 
all  eteniity;  and,  by  a  prc^r  or  wrong  em- 
ployment of  them,  may  be  happy  or  mise- 
rable throughout  that  infinite  duration. 
Our  idea  indeed  of  this  eternity  is  not  of  an 
adequate  or  fixed  natwre,  but  is  perpetually 
^wing  and  enlargiiu;  itsdf  towturd  die  ob- 
ject, wmch  is  toobig  nr  human  comprdMD- 


sion.  As  we  are  now  in  the  begimung  of 
existence,  so  shall  we  always  appear  to 
ourselves  as  if  we  were  for  ever  entering 
upon  it  After  a  miUion  or  two  of  centu- 
ries, some  conaderable  things,  already  past, 
may  slip  out  c^  our  memory,  which  if  it  be 
not  strengthened  in  a  wonderfid  manner, 
may  posubly  forget  that  ever  there  was  a 
sun  or  planets;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
long  race  we  shall  then  have  run,  we  shall 
still  im^;ine  ourselves  Just  starting  from 
the  goal,  and  find  no  proportion  between 
that  space  which  we  know  had  a  beginning 
and  wnat  we  are  sure  will  never  have  an  end. 

'  But  I  shall  leave  this  subject  to  yonr 
management,  and  question  not  but  yoa  will 
throw  it  into  such  lights  as  shall  at  once 
improve  and  entertain  your  reader. 

'I  have,  enclosed,  sent  you  a  translatioo* 
of  the  speech  <tf  Cato  on  this  oocassoe, 
which  hath  accidentally  fallen  into  my 
hands,  and  which,  fur  conciseness,  puri^, 
and  elegance  of  phrase,  cannot  be  sam» 
dently  admired. 

ACT  V.  SCEN.  L 

CATO  toliu,  *<. 

*  Bie,  rie  M  habere  ram  n«eMM  pranoi  an, 
KaticaM  Tinda,  do  labana  manoa,  Plato, 
ttuid  enim  dediaaet,  qua  dedit  ftustta  niUl, 
/EterDilatia  insitam  cnpidinem 

Natuta?   Qnomm  iMee  dnieia  cxpecutio; 
ViUMiae  son  aziileada  nelioria  aitia? 
Quid  Tult  (ibi  aliud  iata  ledpundi  ia  niliil 
Horror,  aub  imia  quemqne  afcns  |ir»coidiia7 
Gnr  urrila  in  aa  leAitit  anima,  car  tmnit 
Atloaiia,  qnoliaa,  none  na  panat,  timet  f 
Panicola  Bempe  eat  coiiiaa  naaeenti  iadiia 
Divinior;  qua  corpus  incolens  agit; 
Rominique  succinit,  tua  eat  etemitaa, 
iBIemitaal  O  lutaricam  ninia  aapiei, 
Miitumque  dulci  gaudium  Ibrmidinel 

*  One  demigiabitur  alia  hine  in  oorsotat 
Qua  terra  mox  incognita)    Quia  orbie  acrras 
Manet  Ineoiendua}    Quanta  eril  muuiio  t 
Rac  intoeBti  ajiatia  mibi  quaqua  fateat 
Immenaa :  aed  caliginoaa  noz  premit ; 

Nee  luce  clara  vult  videri  lingula. 

Figendua  bic  pea;  eerta  snnt  hn:  bacteant: 

Bi  quod  gubemet  naawa  bumanam  geanai 

(At,  quod  gubemet,  eaae  clamant  oauia) 

Virtnte  non  gaodere  certe  noa  poteet ; 

Nac  eaae  non  beats,  qn*  gaudet,  poteat 

Bed  qua  beata  aedet    Quove  in  lempon^ 

Hac  quanta  terra,  tota  ett  Cauria. 

Quid  dnbiua  taaret  animui  uaque  adeo?  Breri 

BicnodombicomBemezpediet  Arma  en  iadaor. 

In  atraaique  nanan  (beta ;  foaque  rim  iniaau, 

Bt  qua  propulaept  I    Deztera  iatentat  aeoeaa: 

Vitam  aiaiatta :  ratnaa  bat  dabit  manna ; 

Altera  medelaD  vulneria:  bie  ad  ezitua 

Deducet,  ictu  aimplid ;  bac  TCUnt  mori. 

Beeura  ridet  anima  mucronia  mins^ 

Enaeaque  atrictoa,  Interira  neada. 

Eztiaguet  ataa  aidera  diuturaoir : 

iEtate  langueni  ipae  lol  obaenrina 

Bmittet  orbi  conaeneaceati  Jubar :  ■, 

Natnia  at  ipaa  aentiet  quondam  ricea 

.ftatia;  annis  ipaa  defidet  graria: 

At  tiU  Javentna,  at  Ubi  iaHBortalitaa: 

Tibi  parts  divum  eat  Tita.    Perlmeat  niinli 

Blemaata  aeae  et  interibnnt  ictibua. 

Tb  permanebia  sola  semper  integra, 

Tu  cuncta  rernm  quaaaa,  coneta  nanflraf*. 

Jam  portu  in  ipso  tuta.  coatemplabers. 

Compage  mpta,  cormant  in  as  Inncea, 

Orbesque  ftactia  ingerentor  orbibaa ; 

lUaaa  tu  aedebia  extra  ftagmiBa.' 

*  IUb  tranalation  was  bjr  Mr.  (afterwaida  Dr.) 
aaea  actaoobaaatet.  tbaa  prorat  of  Xioa,  aat  daas 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  L 

CATO  alone,  Ice. 

'  It  moft  be  BO— Plato,  thou  reuon'it  mil — 
ElM  wbenoe  thii  pleagint  kope,  ttak  <bBd  deiin, 
Thie  longinc  after  immortality  1 
Or  whenee  uiis  aecret  dread,  and  inwaid  horror, 
Of  fitlllni  into  nought  7    Why  atarinks  the  loul 
Back  onhenelf,  and  startles  at  destraction  ? 
*Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 
Tis  Heaven  itself  that  inints  oat  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates  an  eternity  to  man. 
Elefnityt  thou  pleasing,  dieadfiil  tboofht  I 

•Through  wlwt  variety  of  untry'd  being, 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  most  we  pas  I 
Tin  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me ; 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.    If  there's  a  Power  above  us, 
/And  that  tliere  is  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
liireugh  all  her  works,)  he  must  delight  in  virtue ; 
And  that  which  lie  delights  in  must  Be  happy, 
^t  when,  or  where?  This  world  was  made  fbrCtssar, 
Tm  weary  of  conjectures— This  must  end  them. 


SLayiiv  ^  ^a^  **  Aij  siosndL 


Thus  am  I  doubly  ann'd ;  my  death  and  lift, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end; 
But  tUs  informs  me  I  ^11  never  die. 
The  soal,  aeeur'd  in  her  existence,  smile* 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  nde  away,  the  sub  Mnself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  aink  in  yean ; 
But  tbott  Shalt  flourish  in  imntortal  youUi, 
Unhurt  amidst  tlie  war  of  elements. 
The  wrecks  of  matter  and  the  crash  of  wotMs.' 


Ka  639.]    Monday,  December  6,  1714. 

Eiperiar  quid  consedatur  in  illos, 
ttaorum  Flaminia  tegitur  ciais,  atque  Latini, 

Jia.  Sat.  i.  Vn. 

Since  none  the  living  daie  Implead 
Anaign  them  in  th*  persons  of  tbe  dead.— 2>ry<sii. 

Next  to  the  people  who  want  a  place, 
diere  are  none  to  be  pitied  more  than  those 
who  are  solicited  for  one.  A  plain  answer 
>rith  a  denial  in  it  is  looked  upon  as  pride, 
and  a  civil  answer  as  a  promise. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  pre- 
tensions m  people  upon  these  occasions. 
Every  thing  a  man  hath  suffered,  whilst 
his  enemies  were  in  play,  was  certainly 
brought  about  by  the  malice  of  the  opposite 
party.  A  bad  cause  would  not  have  been 
lost,  if  such  a  one  had  not  been  upon  the 
bench;  nor  a  profligate  youth  disinherited, 
if  he  had  not  got  drunik  every  night  by 
toasting  an  outea  mimstry.  I  remember  a 
tory,  who,  having  been  fined  in  a  court  of 
justice  for  a  prank  that  deserved  the  pillo- 
ry, desired  upon  the  merit  of  it  to  be  made 
a  justice  of  the  peace  when  his  friends  came 
into  power;  and  shall  never  for^  a  whig 
jcrimmal,  who,  upon  being  indicted  for  a 
rape,  told  his  maids  '  You  see  what  a  man 
fiuners  for  sticking  to  his  principles. ' 

The  truth  of  it  is,  the  sufferings  of  a  man 
in  a  party  are  of  a  very  doubttul  nature. 
When  they  are  such  as  have  promoted  a 
good  cause,  and  fallen  upon  a  man  unde- 
servedly, they  have  a  right  to  be  heard  and 
recompensed  beyond  any  other  pretensions. 
But  when  they  rise  out  of  rashness  or  indis- 
cretion, and  the  pursuit  of  such  measures 
as  have  rather  nuned  than  promoted  the 
interest  they  aim  at,  which  hath  always 
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been  the  case  of  many  great  sufierers,  they 
only  serve  to  recommend  them  to  the  chilr 
dr«i  of  violence  or  folly. 

I  have  by  me  a  bundle  of  memorials  pre^ 
sented  by  several  cavaliers  upon  the  resto» 
ration  of  king  Charles  II.  which  may  serve 
as  so  many  instances  to  our  present  pur^ 
pose. 

Among  several  persons  and  pretennons 
recorded  by  my  author,  he  mentions  one 
of  a  very  great  estate,  who,  for  having 
roasted  an  ox  whole,  and  distributed  a 
hogshead  upon  king  Charles's  birth-day, 
desired  to  be  provided  for  as  his  majesty  m 
his  great  wisaom  should  think  fit 

Another  put  in  to  be  prince  Henry's  go^ 
vemor,  for  having  dared  to  drink  his  health 
in  the  worst  of  times. 

A  third  petitioned  for  a  colonel's  comnus- 
fflon,  for  having  cursed  Oliver  Cromwc^, 
the  day  before  his  death,  en  a  public  bowl- 
ing-green. 

But  the  most  whimsical  petition  I  have 
met  with  is  that  of  B.  B.,  esq.  who  de^red 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  for  having  cuck- 
oled  Sir  T.  W.  a  notorious  roundhead. 

There  is  likewise  the  petition  of  one  who^ 
having  let  his  beard  grow  from  the  martyr- 
dom of  king  Charles  the  first,  until  the  res- 
toration of  king  Charles  the  second,  de- 
sired in  connderation  thereupon  to  be  made 
a  privy-counsellor. 

I  must  not  omit  a  memorial  setting  forth 
that  the  memorialist  had,  with  great  des- 
patch, carried  a  letter  from  a  certain  lord 
to  a  certain  lord,  whereb,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  measures  were  concerted  for  the 
restoration,  and  without  which  he  verily 
believes  that  happy  revolution  had  never 
been  effected ;  who  thereupon  humbly  prays 
to  be  made  postmaster-general. 

A  certain  gentieman,  who  seems  to  write 
with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  and  uses  the 
words  ^Uantry  and  gentl,eman-like  very 
often  in  his  petition,  begs  that  (in  consider* 
ation  of  his  having  worn  his  hat  for  ten 
years  past  in  the  royal  cavalier-cock,  to  his 
great  danger  and  detriment)  he  may  be 
made  a  capt^n  of  the  guards. 

I  shall  close  m  v  account  of  this  collection 
of  memorials  \rith  the  copy  of  one  petition 
at  length,  which  I  recommend  to  my  reader 
as  a  very  valuable  piece. 

«  lite  Petition  ofE.  H.  Etq. 
'Humbly  Showeth, 

'  That  vour  petitioner's  father's  brother's 
unde,  colonel  W.  H.  lost  the  third  finger 
of  his  left  hand  at  Edgehill  fight 

'That  your  petitioner,  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  his  fortime  (he  bein^  a 
younger  brother,)  always  kept  hospitality, 
and  drank  confiision  to  the  roundheads  in 
half  a  score  bumpers  every  Sunday  in  the 
year,  as  several  honest  genUemen  (whose 
names  are  underwritten)  are  readj  to  tes- 
tify. 

'  That  your  petitioner  is  remarkable  in 
his  country,  for  having  dstfed  to  treat  Sir 
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P.  P.  a  cnned  lequestrator,  and  three 
members  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  with 
brawn  and  minced  pies  upon  new-year's 
day. 

'  That  your  said  humble  petitioner  hath 
been  five  tiroes  imprisoned  in  five  several 
county-raols,  for  having  been  a  ringleader 
in  five  different  riots;  mto  which  his  seal 
for  the  royal  cause  hurried  him,  when  men 
of  greater  estates  had  not  the  course  to 
rise. 

•That  he,  the  sdd  E.  H.  hath  had  ^x 
duels  and  four-and-twenty  boxing  matches 
in  defence  of  his  majesty's  title;  and  that 
he  received  such  a  blow  upon  the  head  at 
a  bonfire  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  as  he 
hath  been  never  the  better  for  from  that 
day  to  this. 

'  That  your  petitioner  hath  been  so  far 
from  improving  his  fortune,  in  the  late 
damnable  times,  that  he  verily  believes, 
and  hath  good  reason  to  imagine,  that  if  be 
had  been  master  of  an  estate,  he  had  infal- 
libly been  plundered  and  se<)uestered. 

'Your  petitioner,  in  consideration  of  his 
said  merits  and  sufferings,  humbly  requests 
that  he  may  have  the  place  of  receiver  of 
the  taxes,  collector  of  the  customs,  clerk 
<rf  the  peace,  deputy  lieutenant,  or  what- 
soever else  he  shdl  be  thought  qualified  for. 
And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  8cc.' 


No.  63a]    Wedneaday,  December  8,  1714. 

Faveta  Uofui* Bur.  Od.  i.  Ub.  3. 3. 

With  mnta  attcation  wait 

Having  no  spare  time  to  write  any  thing 
of  my  own,  or  to  correct  what  is  sent  me  by 
others,  I  have  thought  fit  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing letters: 

•Oxford,  Nov.  22. 

*SiR, — ^If  you  would  be  so  kind  to  me, 
as  to  suspend  that  satisfaction  which  the 
learned  world  must  receive  in  reading  one 
of  your  speculations,  by  publishing  this  en- 
deavour, you  will  veiy  much  oblige  and 
improve  one,  who  has  the  boldness  to  hope 
that  he  may  be  admitted  into  the  number 
of  your  correspondents. 

•  I  have  often  wondered  to  hear  men  of 
good  sense  and  good  nature  profess  a  dis- 
like to  music  when  at  the  same  time  they 
do  not  scruple  to  own  that  it  has  the  most 
agreeable  and  improving  influences  over 
their  minds:  it  seems  to  me  an  unhappy 
contradiction,  that  those  persons  should 
have  an  indifference  for  an  art  which  raises 
in  them  such  a  variety  of  sublime  pleasures. 

'  However,  though  some  few,  bj  their 
own  or  the  unreasonable  prejudices  of 
others,  may  be  led  into  a  distaste  for  those 
musical  societies  which  are  erected  merely 
for  entertainment,  yet  sure  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that  no  one  can  have  the  least  reason 
for  disaffection  to  that  solemn  kind  of  me- 
lody which  con^sts  of  the  praises  of  our 
Creator. 


'  You  have,  I  presume,  already  prevent- 
ed me  in  an  argument  upon  this  occasion, 
which  some  divines  have  successfiilly  ad- 
vanced upon  a  much  greater,  that  BDUsical 
sacrifice  and  adoration  has  claimed  a  place 
in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  roost  differ- 
ent nations;  as  the  Grecians  and  Romans  of 
the  profane,  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  the 
sacred  world,  did  as  unanimously  agree  in 
this  as  they  disagreed  in  all  other  parts  of 
their  economy. 

'  I  know  there  are  not  wanting  some  who 
are  of  opinion  that  the  pompous  kind  of 
music  which  is  in  use  in  foreign  churches, 
is  the  most  excellent,  as  it  roost  affects  our 
senses.  But  I  am  swayed  bv  my  jud^;ixieiit 
to  the  modesty  which  is  observed  in  the 
muacal  part  of  our  devotions.  Methiaks 
there  is  something  very  laudable  in  the  cus- 
tom of  a  voluntary  before  the  first  lesson; 
by  this  we  are  supposed  to  be  prepared  fiw 
the  admission  of  those  divine  truths  which 
we  are  shortiy  to  receive.  We  are  then  to 
cast  all  worldly  reg^ards  from  oS  our  hearts, 
all  tumults  within  are  then  becalmed,  and 
there  should  be  nothing  near  the  sool  but 
peace  and  tranquillity.  So  that  in  this  short 
office  of  praise  the  man  is  raised  above 
himself,  and  is  almost  lost  already  amidst 
the  jovs  of  futurity. 

'  I  have  heard  some  nice  observers  fre- 
^uentiy  commend  the  policy  of  our  chnrch 
in  this  particular,  that  it  leads  as  on  ^ 
such  easy  and  regular  methods  that  we  are 
perfectly  deceived  into  piety.  When  the 
spirits  begin  to  languish,  (as  they  too  crften 
do  with  a  constant  series  of  petitions,)  she 
takes  care  to  allow  them  a  pious  respite, 
and  relieves  them  with  the  raptures  of  aa 
anthem.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  sab- 
limest  poetry,  softened  in  the  most  movkig 
strains  of  music,  can  never  fail  of  hnmbling 
or  exalting  the  soul  to  any  pitch  of  devo- 
tion. Who  can  hear  the  terrors  of  the  Lod 
of  Hosts  described  in  the  most  expressive 
melody,  without  being  awed  into  a  venera- 
tiwi?  Or  who  can  hear  the  kind  and  en- 
dearing attributes  of  a  merciful  father,  and 
not  be  softened  into  love  towards  him  * 

'  As  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  passions, 
the  casting  soft  or  noble  hints  ioto  the  seal, 
is  the  natural  privilege  of  music  in  general, 
so  more  particularly  of  that  kind  which  is 
employed  at  the  altar.  Those  impressoos 
which  it  leaves  upon  the  sinrits  are  more 
deep  and  lasting,  as  the  groandafirom  which 
it  receives  its  authority  are  founded  more 
upon  reason.  It  difiuses  a  calmness  al 
around  us,  it  makes  us  drop  all  those  vaia 
or  immodest  thoughts  which  would  be  a 
hinderance  to  us  in  the  performance  of  that 
great  duty  of  thanksgiving,  which,  as  we 
are  informed  by  our  Almighty  Benefactor, 
is  the  most  acceptable  return  which  can 
be  made  for  those  infinite  stores  of  blessings 
which  he  daily  condescends  to  poor  down 
upon  his  creatures.  When  we  make  use 
of  this  pathetical  method  of  addressing  oor- 
selves  to  him,  we  can  scarce  owtain  fron 
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raptures!  The  heart  is  warmed  with  a 
sublimity  of  goodness!  We  »re  all  piety 
and  all  love  I 

'  How  do  the  blessed  spirits  rejoice  and 
■wonder  to  behold  unthinking  man  jjtos- 
trating  his  soul  to  his  dread  Sovereign  in 
such  a  warmth  of  piety  as  they  themselves 
night  not  be  ashamed  <^. 

'1  shall  close  these  reflections  witha  pas- 
sage taken  out  of  the  third  book  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  where  those  harmonious  be- 
uigs  are  thus  nobly  described: 

"  Then  erown'd  again,  tbcir  golden  harpe  they  took, 
Hat|i*  ever  tun'd,  that,  glitt'ring  by  their  aidai 
Like  qaivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  mtrodace 
Tlie  aacred  aong,  and  walien  raptiues  high: 
No  one  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  ^in 
Melodious  part— such  concord  is  in  heaven  r 

'  Mr.  Spectator, — The  town  cannot  be 
unacquainted  that  in  divers  parts  of  it  there 
are  vociferous  sets  of  men  who  are  called 
HattUng  Clubs;  but  what  shocks  me  most 
is,  they  have  now  the  front  to  invade  the 
church  and  institute  these  societies,  there, 
as  a  clan  of  them  have  in  late  times  done, 
to  such  a  degree  of  insolence  as  has  given 
the  partition  where  they  reside,  in  a  church 
near  one  of  the  city  gates,  the  denomination 
of  the  ratding  pew.  These  gay  fellows, 
from  humble  lay  profesnons,  set  up  for 
critics,  without  any  tincture  of  letters  or 
reading,  and  have  the  vanity  to  think  they 
can  lay  hold  of  something  from  the  parson 
TKhich  may  be  formed  into  ridicule. 

'  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  every  Sunday  have  the  hard 
province  of  instructing  these  wretches  in  a 
way  they  are  in  no  present  disposition  to 
take,  have  a  fixed  character  for  learning 
and  eloquence,  not  to  be  tainted  by  the 
■weak  efforts  cf  this  contemptible  part  of 
their  audiences.  Whether  the  pulpit  is 
taken  by  these  gentlemen,  or  any  strangers 
their  fnends,  the  way  of  the  chib  is  this:  if 
any  sentiments  are  deUvered  too  sublime 
for  their  conception;  if  any  imcommon  topic 
is  entered  on,  or  one  in  use  new  modified 
with  the  finest  judgment  and  dexterity; 
or,  any  controverted  pcHnt  be  never  so 
eleganuv  handled;  in  short,  whatever  sur- 
passes tne  narrow  limits  of  their  theology, 
or  is  not  suited  to  their  taste,  they  are  stll 
immediately  upon  the  watch,  fixmg  their 
eyes  upon  each  other  with  as  much  warmth 
as  our  gladiators  of  Hockley-in-the-Hole, 
and  waiting  like  them  for  a  hit;  if  one 
touches,  all  take  fire,  and  their  noddles  in- 
stantiy  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  pew :  then, 
as  by  beat  of  drum,  with  exact  discipline, 
they  rear  up  into  a  full  length  of  stature, 
and  with  odd  looks  and  gesticulations  con- 
fer together  in  so  loud  and  clamorous  a 
manner,  continued  to  the  close  of  the  dis- 
course, and  during  the  after-psalm,  as  is 
not  to  be  silenced  but  by  the  bells.  Nor  does 
this  suffice  them,  without  aiming  to  propa- 
^te  their  nmse  through  all  the  church,  by 
Hgnala  ^ven  to  the  adj(niiing  seats,  where 


others  designed  for  this  frateTnity  are  some- 
times placed  upon  trial  to  receive  them. 

'The  folly  as  well  as  rudeness  of  this 
practice  is  in  nothing  more  conspicuous 
than  this,  that  all  that  follows  in  the  ser- 
mon is  lost;  foTi  whenever  our  sparks  take 
alarm,  they  blaze  out  and  grow  so  tumul- 
tuous that  no  after-explanation  can  avail,  it 
being  impossible  for  themselves  or  any  near 
them  to  give  an  account  thereof.  If  any 
thing  really  novel  is  advanced,  how  averse 
soever  it  may  be  to  their  way  of  thinking, 
to  say  nothing  of  duty,  men  of  less  levity 
thah  these  would  be  led  by  a  natural  cu- 
riosity to  hear  the  whole. 

•  Laughter,  where  things  sacred  are  trans- 
acted, is  far  less  pardonable  than  whining 
at  a  conventicle;  the  last  has  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  grace,  and  where  the  affectatiop 
is  unseen,  may  possibly  imprint  wholesome 
lessons  on  the  sincere;  but  the  first  has  no 
excuse,  breaking  through  all  the  rules  of 
order  and  decency,  and  manifesting  a  re- 
missness of  mind  in  those  important  matters 
which  require  the  strictest  composure  and 
steadiness  of  thought :  a  proof  of  the  greatest 
folly  in  the  world. 

'I  shall  not  here  enter  upon  the  venera- 
tion due  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  the 
reverence  owing  the  minister,  or  the  re- 
spect that  so  great  an  assembly  as  a  whole 
parish  may  justiy  claim.  I  shall  only  tell 
them,  that,  as  the  Spanish  cobbler,  to  re- 
claim a  profligate  son,  bid  him  have  some 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  family,  so  they 
as  gentlemen  (for  we  who  are  citizens  as- 
sume to  be  such  one  day  in  a  week)  are 
bound  for  the  fiiture  to  repent  of,  and  ab- 
stain from,  the  gross  abuses  here  mentioned, 
whereof  they  have  been  guUry  in  contempt 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  in  this  case  made  and  provided.  I  am, 
sir,  your  very  humble  sprvant,       R.  M.' 


Na  631.]    Friday,  December  10,  iri4. 


Bimplez  mnnditiis- 


A>r.Od.T.Ub.I.S. 
Elegant  by  cleanUness. 

I  HAD  occasion  to  go  a  few  miles  out  of 
town,  some  days  since,  in  a  stage-eoach, 
where  I  had  for  my  fellow  travellers  a  dirty 
beau,  and  a  pretty  young  Quaker  woman. 
Having  no  inclination  to  talR  much  at  that 
time,  1  placed  myself  backward,  with  a 
design  to  survey  them,  and  pick  a  specula- 
tion out  of  my  two  companions.  Their  dif- 
ferent figures  were  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  draw  my  attention.  The  gentieman  was 
dressed  in  a  suit,  the  ground  whereof  had 
been  black,  as  I  perceived  from  some  few 
spaces  that  had  escaped  the  powder,  which 
was  incorporated  with  the  greatest  part  of 
his  coat:  his  periwig,  which  cost  no  small 
sum,  was  after  so  slovenly  a  manner  cast 
over  his  shoulders,  that  it  seemed  not  to 
have  been  combed  since  the  year  1713;  his 
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linen,  which  was  not  mnch  concealed,  was ' 
daubed  with  plain  Spanish  from  the  chin  to 
the  lowest  button;  and  the  diamond  upon 
lus  finger  (which  naturally  dreaded  the 
water)  put  me  in  mind  how  it  sparkled 
amidst  the  rubbish  of  the  mine  where  it 
was  first  discovered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pretty  quaker  appeared  in  all  the  ele- 

rce  of  cleanliness.  Not  a  speck  was"  to 
found  upon  her.  A  clear,  clean,  oval 
faxse,  just  caged  about  with  Uttle  thin  plaits 
of  the  pure%  cambric,  received  great  ad- 
vant^;es  from  the  shade  of  her  bUK:k  hood; 
as  did  the  whiteness  of  her  arms  from  that 
sober-coloured  stuff  in  which  she  had  dotb- 
ed  herself.  The  plainness  of  her  dress  was 
very  well  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  her 
phrases;  all  which,  put  together,  though 
they  co«ild  not  give  me  a  great  opinion  of 
her  religion,  they  did  of  her  innocence. 

This  adwnture  occasioned  my  throwing 
together  a  few  hints  upon  cleanliness,  which 
I  shall  connder  as  one  of  the  half-virtues, 
as  Aristotle  calls  them,  and  shall  recom- 
mend it  under  the  three  fcdlowing  heads:  as 
it  is  a  mark  of  politeness;  as  it  produces 
love;  and  as  it  bears  analogy  to  purity  of 
mind. 

First,  It  is  a  mari^  of  politeness.  It  is 
nniverudly  agreed  upon,  that  no  one  un- 
adorned with  this  virtue  can  go  into  com- 
pany without  giving  a  manifest  offence. 
The  easier  or  higher  any  one's  fortune  is, 
this  duty  arises  proportionably.  The  dif- 
ferent natiois  of  the  world  are  as  much  dis- 
tinguished by  thdr  cleanliness  as  by  their 
arts  and  sciences.  The  more  any  country 
is  civilized,  the  more  they  consult  this  part 
oS  politeness.  We  need  but  compare  our 
ideas  of  a  female  Hottentot  and  an  Englbh 
beauty,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what 
bath  been  advanced. 

In  the  next  place,  cleanliness  may  be  sud 
to  be  the  foster-mother  of  love.  Beauty  in- 
deed most  commonly  produces  the  passicm 
in  the  mind,  but  cleanliness  preserves  it 
An  indifferent  face  and  person,  kept  in  per- 
petual neatness,  hath  won  many  a  heart 
irom  a  pretty  slattern.  Age  itself  is  not 
unamiable,  while  it  is  preserved  clean  and 
unsullied:  like  a  piece  of  metal  constantly 
kept  smooth  and  oright,  we  look  on  it  witn 
more  pleasure  than  on  a  new  vessel  that  is 
cankered  with  rust 

I  nught  observe  farther,  that  as  cleanli- 
ness renders  us  agreeable  to  others,  so  it 
makes  us  easy  to  ourselves:  that  it  is  an 
excellent  preservative  of  health;  and  that 
several  vices,  destnictive  both  to  mind  and 
body,  are  inconsistent  with  the  habit  of  it 
But  these  reflections  I  shall  leave  to  the 
leisure  of  my  readers,  and  shall  observe,  in 
the  third  place,  that  it  bears  a  great  analogy 
with  purity  of  mind,  and  naturally  inspires 
refined  sentiments  and  passions. 

We  find  from  experience  that,  through 
the  prevalence  of  custom,  the  most  vicious 
actions  lose  their  horror  by  bang  made 
familiar  to  us.  Ob  the  contrary,  thoae  who 


live  in  the  ndgfaboarliood  of  good 
pies,  fly  from  the  first  appearances  of  whst 
IS  shocking.  It  fares  with  us  much  af^er 
the  same  manner  as  our  ideas.  Our  aenaei^ 
which  are  the  inlets  to  all  the  images  con- 
veyed to  the  mind,  can  only  traosnait  the 
impression  of  such  things  as  usualljr  sur- 
round them.  So  that  pure  and  nosaUied 
thoughts  are  naturally  suggested  to  the 
mino,  by  those  objects  that  perpetually  ea- 
cohipass  us  when  they  are  beautifal  and 
el^ant  in  their  kind. 

In  the  east,  where  the  warmth  of  the 
climate  makes  cleanliness  more  imnt^ 
diately  necessary  than  in  colder  coantrie^ 
it  is  made  one  part  of  their  reli^on;  the 
Jewish  law,  and  the  Mahometan,  which  m 
some  things  copies  after  it,  is  filled  with 
bathings,  purincations,  and  other  rites  of 
the  fike  nature.  Though  there  is  the  above- 
named  convenient  reason  to  be  assigned  for 
these  ceremonies,  the  chief  intentka  an- 
doabte<Uy  was  to  typify  inward  purity  and 
deahlineas  of  heart  by  those  outward  wash> 
ingt.  We  read  several  injunctions  of  diis 
kind  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  which 
confirm  this  truth;  and  which  are  but  iD 
accounted  for  by  saying,  as  some  do,  diat 
they  were  only  instituted  for  convenieBce 
in  the  desert,  which  otherwise  cooJd  not 
have  been  habitable  fbr  so  many  years. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  a  story 
which  I  have  somewhere  read  in  an  ac- 
count of  Mahometan  superstitions. 

A  dervise  of  great  sanctity  one  monung 
had  the  mi^rtune,  as  he  took,  up  a  ciTstal 
cup  which  was  consecrated  to  the  pn>- 

Shet,  to  let  it  fall  upon  the  ^roinid  and 
ash  H  in  pieces.  ICs  son  coming  in  some 
time  after,  he  stretohed  out  his  hand  to 
bless  him,  as  his  manner  was  everv  mora- 
ing:  but  the  youth  going  out  stumbled  over 
the  threshold  and  broke  his  arm.  As  die 
old  man  wondered  at  theae  events,  a  can- 
van  passed  by  m  its  way  from  Mecca;  the 
dervise  approached  it  to  beg  a  hlrtsiag; 
but  as  he  stroked  one  of  the  noty  camda, 
he  received  a  ki<A  firam  the  beaat  diat 
sorely  bruised  hun.  His  sorrow  and  amase- 
ment  increased  npon  him,  ontil  he  recol- 
lected that,  through  hurry  and  inadver- 
tency, he  had  that  morning  come  abroad 
without  washing  his  hands. 


Na  €3^]    Monday,  December  13, 1714. 

Bsplabo  Baavmm,  ndiluqiw  mekria. 

riTf.  JEa.  vi.  1«L 

-<kt  auintw  m  < 


Tben  to  obMUitr  w«U  jjleu'd  retnat. 

The  love  of  symmetiy  and  order,  whkk 
is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man,  betrmra  Imb 
sometimes  into  very  whimsical  fancier 
'This  noble  principle,'  says  a  Frendt  au- 
thor, 'loves  to  amuse  itself  on  the  oknC 
trifling  occasions.  Yott  may  see  a  pwfumd 
philosopher,'  says  he,  'walk  for  an  boor 
together  in  his  dtamber.  and  iwrfiHtrWi^ 
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treading,  at  every_  step,  upon  erery  other 
board  in  the  flooring.'  Every  reader  will 
TecoUect  several  instances  of  this  nature 
irithout  my  assistance.  I  think  it  was  Gre- 
gorio  Led,  who  had  published  as  many 
books  as  he  was  years  old;*  which  was  a 
rule  he  had  laid  down  and  punctually  ob- 
served to  the  year  of  his  death.  It  was, 
perhaps,  a  thought  of  the  like  nature  which 
detennined  Homer  himself  to  divide  each 
of  his  poems  into  as  many  books  as  there 
are  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet  Hero- 
dotus has  in  the  same  manner  adapted  his 
books  to  the  number  of  the  muses,  for 
which  reaaan  many  a  learned  man  hath 
'wished  there  had  been  more  than  nine  of 
that  sisterhood. 

Several  eiHc  poets  have  religioualy  fd- 
lowed  Virgil  as  to  the  number  of  his  books: 
and  even  Milton  is  thought  by  many  to 
have  changed  the  number  of  his  books 
from  ten  to  twelve  for  no  other  reason;  as 
Cowley  tells  us,  it  -jras  his  deagn,  had  he 
fiiushed  his  Davideis,  to  have  also  imitated 
the  ^neid  in  this  particular.  I  believe 
every  one  will  agree  with  me  that  a  per- 
fection of  this  nature  hath  no  foundation  in 
reason;  and,  with  due  respect  to  these  great 
names,  may  be  looked  upon  as  something 
vhimdcaL 

I  mention  these  great'  examples  in  de- 
fence of  my  bookseller,  who  occasioned 
this  eighth  volume  of  Spectators,  because, 
as  he  said,  he  thought  seven  a  very  odd 
number.  On  the  other  side,  several  grave 
reasons  were  urged  on  this  important  sub- 
ject; as  in  particular,  that  seven  was  the 
precise  numoer  of  the  wise  men,  and  that 
the  most  beautiful  constellation  in  the  hea- 
vens was  composed  of  seven  stars.  This  he 
allowed  to  be  true,  but  still  innsted  that 
seven  was  an  odd  number:  suggesting  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  he  were  provided 
with  a  sufficient  stock  of  leading  papers, 
be  should  find  friends  ready  enough  to  carry 
on  the  work.  Having  by  tnis  means  got  his 
vessd  launched  and  set  afloat,  he  hath 
committed  the  steerage  of  it,  from  time  to 
time,  to  such  as  he  thought  capable  of 
conducting  it 

The  close  of  this  volume,  which  the 
town  may  now  expect  in  a  little  time,  may 
possibly  ascribe  each  sheet  to  its  proper 
author. 

It  were  no  hard  tadc  to  continue  this 
paper  a  considerable  time  longer  by  the 
help  of  large  contributions  sent  from  un- 
known hands. 

I  cannot  give  the  town  a  better  oj^ion 
of  the  Spectator's  correspondents  than  by 
publishing  the  following  letter,  with  a  very 
fine  copy  of  verses  upcm  a  subject  perfectiy 


*  Thi.1  ToliuniBoai  writer  koMtad  tbat  be  tad  been 
the  tatbor  of  t  book  and  tlw  Iklter  of  a  cbild  for  twenty 
Tean  nicoeeiiTelj.  Bwift  ooonied  tba  Dumber  of  atepa 
He  had  aiade  (Vom  London  to  Chetaea.  And  it  Is  aald 
and  demonnrated  in  the  PaieBtalia,  tliat  Uahop  Wien 
wallml  round  the  eactti  while  a  fciwiier  lo  the  lowar 
of  London. 


•Dublin.  Nov.  30,  1714. 
«  Mr.  Spectator, — ^You  lately  recom 
mended  to  your  female  readers  the  good 
old  custom  6f  their  grandmothers,  who 
used  to  lay  out  a  great  part  of  their  time  in 
needle-work.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  in 
your  sentiments,  and  thmk  it  would  not  be 
of  less  advantage  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  than  to  the  reputation  of  many  of 
their  good  neighbours,  if  they  passed  many 
of  those  hours  in  this  innocent  entertain- 
ment which  are  lost  at  the  tea-table.  I 
would,  however,  humbly  <^er  to  your  con- 
aderation  the  case  of  the  poetical  ladies; 
who,  though  they  may  be  willing  to  take 
any  advice  given  them  by  the  Spectator, 
yet  cannot  so  easily  quit  their  pen  and  ink 
as  you  nay  im^ne.  Pray  allow  them,  at 
least  noT  and  then,  to  indulge  themselves 
in  other  amusements  of  fancy  when  they 
are  tired  with  stooping  to  their  tapestij. 
There  is  a  very  particular  kind  of  worK, 
which  of  late  several  ladies  here  in  oin: 
kingdom  are  very  fond  of,  which  seems 
very  well  adapted  to  a  poetical  genius:  it  is 
the  making;  of  grottos.  I  know  a  lady  who 
has  a  very  beautiful  one,  composed  by  her- 
self; nor  is  there  one  shell  in  it  not  stuck  up 
by  her  own  hands.  I  here  send  you  a  poem 
to  the  fair  architect,  which  I  would  not  oflfer 
to  herself  until  I  knew  whether  this  method 
of  a  lady's  passing  her  time  were  approved 
of  by  the  British  Spectator;  which,  with 
the  poem,  I  submit  to  your  censure,  who 
am  your  constant  reader,  and  humble  ser- 
vant, A.  B,' 


TO  KW.- 


-,  ON  HER  GROTTO. 


"  A  arotto  lO  conpiete,  with  loch  design, 
Wlut  bandi,  Caljrpao,  could  have  form'ifbut  thlaet 
Each  cbequer'd  pebble,  and  each  ubininf  shell, 
So  well  iiroportion'd,  and  dispos'd  so  wen. 
Surprising  mm  fVom  tliy  tlwaght  reeelTe, 
Assuming  beauties  more  than  nature  give. 
To  her  their  various  slihpes  and  glossy  hoe. 
Their  curious  svnunetry  they  owe  lo  jrou. 
Notlhm'd  Ampnion's  lute,  whose  powerl>il  call 
Hade  willing  stones  dance  to  the  Theban  wall. 
In  more  harmonious  ranks  could  make  them  flill. 
Not  evening  doud  a  brighter  arch  can  show, 
Nor  richer  eoionn  paint  the  heavenly  bow. 

"  Where  can  anpolish'd  natUM  boast  a  pisea' 
In  all  her  mossy  cells  exact  as  this  ? 
At  the  gay  party-colour'd  scene  we  start. 
For  chance  too  regular,  too  rude  fbr  art. 

'*  Obarm'd  with  the  sight,  my  ravish'd  breaat  is  flr°4 
With  hinta  like  these  which  ancient  bards  inspii'd ; 
All  the  lUgD'd  tales  by  superstition  uM, 
All  the  bright  train  of  tabled  nymphs  of  old, 
Th'  enthnnastic  muse  believes  are  true. 
Think*  the  spot  sacred,  and  its  genius  you. 
Lost  in  wiM  rapture  would  she  Mn  disdoss 
Bow  by  degrees  the  pleasing  wonder  rose ; 
Industrious  in  a  faitlinil  verse  to  trace 
The  various  beauties  of  the  lovely  plaoe ; 
And,  while  she  keeps  the  glowing  work  in  view 
Through  every  maze  thy  artflU  hand  punoa. 

"  O,  were  I  equal  to  the  bold  design. 
Or  could  I  boast  such  happy  art  as  luiie. 
That  could  rude  shells  in  such  sweet  aider  plaee. 
Give  common  obj^ts  such  nncommon  grace  1 
Like  them,  my  well-chose  words  in  every  Una 
A*  sweetly  lemper'd  should  as  sweetly  sirine. 
80  Just  a  uncy  shouM  my  nnmbeis  warm. 
Like  the  gay  piece  shoohl  the  description  ehaia. 
Then  with  superior  strength  my  voice  I'd  raisa. 
The  echoing  grotto  should  approve  my  lays, 
Pleai'd  to  nflact  the  wen-song  Ibnndsr's  praiia.'' 
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Na  633.]  Wednesday,  December  15, 1714. 

OmnU  profecto,  cum  n  a  mlcMibiu  rebua  referet  ad 
hnmaJBas,  exoetotaa  nagniftoentiuiqiieet  dicet  et  aentiet. 

Cieen. 

Tbe  eontemptatioB  of  oelettial  thing!  will  make  a 
uan  both  apeak  and  think  mote  aal>limeljr  and  mag- 
nifloentljr  wtnn  lie  deaoenda  to  human  aflkiia. 

The  following  discourse  is  printed,  as  it 
came  to  my  hands,  without  variation. 

'  Cambridge,  Dec  11. 

'  It  was  a  verjr  common  inquiry  among 
the  ancients,  whr  the  number  of  excellent 
orators,  under  all  the  encouragements  the- 
most  flourishing  states  could  give  them,  fell 
so  far  short  of  the  number  ofthose  who  ex- 
celled in  all  other  sciences,  A  friend  of  mine 
used  merrily  to  apply  to  this  case  an  ob- 
servation of  Heroaotus,  who  says,  that  the 
most  useful  animals  are  the  most  fruitful  in 
their  generation;  whereas  the  species  of 
those  Beasts  that  are  fierce  and  mischievous 
to  mankind  are  but  scarcely  continued. 
The  historian  instances  in  a  hare,  which 
always  either  breeds  or  brings  forth;  and  a 
lioness,  which  brings  forth  out  once,  and 
then  loses  all  power  of  concepdon.  But 
leaving  my  friend  to  his  mirth,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  in  these  latter  ages  we  have 
greater  cause  of  complaint  than  the  an- 
cients had.  And  since  that  solemn  festival 
is  approaching,*  which  calls  for  all  the 
power  of  oratory,  and  which  affords  as 
noble  a  subject  for  the  pulpit  as  any  revela- 
tion has  taught  us,  the  design  of  this  paper 
shall  be  to  show,  that  our  modems  have 
greater  advantages  towards  true  and  solid 
eloquence  than  any  which  the  celebrated 
speakers  of  antiquity  enjoyed. 

'The  first  great  and  substantial  differ- 
ence is,  that  their  common-places,  in  which 
almost  the  whole  force  of  amplification  con- 
rists,  were  drawn  from  the  profit  or  honesty 
of  tbe  action,  as  they  regarded  only  this  pre- 
sent state  of  duration.  But  Christianity,  as 
it  exalts  morality  to  a  greater  perfection, 
as  it  brings  the  con^deration  of  another 
life  into  the  (question,  as  it  proposes  re- 
wards and  punishments  of  a  higher  nature, 
and  a  longer  continuance,  is  more  adapted 
to  affect  the  minds  of  the  audience,  na- 
turally inclined  to  pursue  what  it  imagines 
its  greatest  interest  and  concern.  If  Peri- 
cles, as  historians  report,  could  shake  the 
firmest  resolution  of  his  hearers,  and  set 
the  passions  of  all  Greece  in  a  ferment, 
when  the  present  welfare  of  his  country, 
or  the  fear  of  hostile  invasions,  was  the 
subject;  what  may  be  expected  from  that 
orator  who  warns  his  audience  against 
those  evils  which  have  no  remedy,  when 
once  undergone,  either  from  prudence  or 
time?  As  much  greater  as  the  evils  in  a 
future  state  are  than  these  at  present,  so 
much  are  the  motives  to  persuasion  under 
Christianitv  greater  than  those  which  mere 
moral  considerations  could  supply  us  with. 
But  what  I  now  mention  relates  only  to  the 

*Chiiatmaa. 


power  of  moving  the  affections.  There  « 
another  part  of  eloquence  which  is,  indeed, 
its  master-piece;  1  mean  the  marvelloas 
or  sublime.  In  this  the  Christian  orator  has 
the  advantage  beyond  contradiction.  Our 
ideas  are  so  infinitely  enlarged  by  revela- 
tion, the  eye  of  reason  has  so  wide  a  pros* 
pect  into  etemitv,  the  notions  of  a  Deity 
are  so  worthy  and  refined,  and  the  accounts 
we  have  of  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery 
so  clear  and  evident,  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  objects  wiU  ^ive  our  discourse 
a  noble  vigour,  an  invincible  force,  beyood 
the  power  of  any  human  consideratioa. 
Tully  requires  in  his  perfect  orator  some 
skill  in  the  nature  of  heavenly  bocUes;  be- 
cause, says  he,  his  mind  will  become  more 
extensive  and  unconfined;  and  when  he 
descends  to  treat  of  human  affairs,  he  wiQ 
both  think  and  write  in  a  more  exalted  and 
magnificent  manner.  For  the  same  rcasoo, 
that  excellent  master  would  have  recom- 
mended the  study  of  those  g^reat  and  g^ 
nous  mysteries  which  revelation  has  dis- 
covered to  us;  to  which  the  noblest  parts 
of  this  system  of  the  worid  are  as  much  in- 
ferior as  the  creature  is  less  excellent  than 
its  Creator.  The  wise^  and  roost  know- 
ing among  the  heathens  had  very  poor  and 
imperfect  notions  of  a  future  state.  They 
had  indeed  some  uncertain  hopes,  either 
received  by  tradition,  or  gathered  by  rea- 
son, that  the  .existence  of  virtuous  men 
would  not  be  determined  by  the  separa- 
tion of  soul  and  body;  but  they  either  dis- 
believed a  future  state  of  punishment  and 
miserv;  or,  upon  the  same  account  that 
Appelles  pmnted  Antigonous  with  cme  side 
only  towards  the  spectator,  that  the  loss  ai 
his  eye  might  not  cast  a  blemish  upon  the 
whole  piece:  so  these  represented  Uie  con- 
dition of  man  in  its  fairest  view,  and  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  what  they  thought 
was  a  deformity  to  human  nature.  I  have 
often  observed,  that  whenever  the  above- 
mentioned  orator  in  his  philosophical  dis- 
courses is  led  by  his  argument  to  the 
mention  of  immortality,  he  seems  like  one 
awakened  out  of  sleep:  roused  and  alarm- 
ed with  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  he 
stretches  his  imagination  to  conceive  some- 
thing uncommon,  and,  with  the  greatness 
of  his  thoughts,  casts,  as  it  were,  a  gkry 
round  the  sentence.  Uncertain  and  unset- 
tied  as  he  was,-  he  seems  fired  with  the 
contemplation  of  it.  And  notliing  but  such 
a  glorious  prospect  could  have  forced  so 
great  a  lover  of  truth  as  he  was,  to  declare 
his  resolutico  never  to  part  with  his  per- 
suasion of  immortality,  though  it  should  be 
proved  to  be  an  erroneous  one.  But  had 
he  lived  to  see  all  that  Christianity  has 
brought  to  light,  how  would  he  have  la- 
vished out  all  the  force  of  eloquence  in 
those  noblest  contemplations  which  human 
nature  is  capable  of,  the  resurrection  and 
the  judgment  that  follows  it!  How  had 
his  breast  glowed  with  pleasure,  when  the 
whole  compass  of  futurity  lay  open  and 
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exposed  to  his  view!  How  would  his  ima- 
gination have  hurried  him  on  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation!  How 
would  he  have  entered  with  the  force  of 
lightning,  into  the  aiFections  of  his  hearers, 
and  fixra  their  attention,  m  spite  of  all  the 
oppodtion  of  corrupt  nature,  upon  those 
glorious  themes  which  his  eloquence  hath 
painted  in  such  lively  and  lasting  colours! 

'  This  advantage  Christians  have;  and  it 
"was  with  no  small  pleasure  I  lately  met 
■with  a  fragment  of  Longinus,  which  is  pre- 
served as  a  testimony  of  that  critic's  Judg- 
ment, at  the  beginning  of  a  manuscript  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Vatican  library. 
After  that  author  has  numbered  up  the 
most  celd>rated  orators  among  the  Gre- 
cians, he  says,  "  add  to  these  Paul  of  Tar- 
sus, die  patron  of  an  opimon  not  yet  fully 
proved."  As  a  heathen,  he  condemns  the 
Christian  religion;  and,  as  an  impartial 
critic,  he  judges  in  favour  of  the  promoter 
and  preacher  of  it  To  me  it  seems  that 
the  latter  part  of  lus  judgment  adds  great 
•weight  to  his  opinion  of  St  Paul's  abilities, 
since,  under  all  the  prejudice  of  opinions 
directly  opposite,  he  is  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge the  merit  of  that  apostle.  And 
no  doubt,  such  as  Longinus  describes  St 
Paul,  such  he  appeared  to  the  inhabitants 
of  thwe  countries  which  he  visited  and 
blessed  with  those  doctrines  he  was  divinely 
commissioned  to  preach.  Sacred  story  gives 
usi  in  one  drcnmstance,  a  convincing  proof 
of  his  eloquence,  when  the  men  of  Lystra 
called  him  Mercury,  "  because  he  was  the 
chief  speaker ;"  and  would  have  paid  divine 
worship  to  him,  as  to  the  god  who  invented 
and  presided  over  eloquence.  This  one  ac- 
count of  our  apostle  aeti  his  character,  con- 
mdered  as  an  orator  only,  above  all  the 
celebrated  relations  of  the  skill  and  influ- 
ence of  Demosthenes  and  his  contempora- 
ries. Their  power  in  speaking  was  admired, 
but  still  it  was  thougnt  human:  their  elo- 
quence warmed  and  ravished  the  hearers, 
but  still  it  was  thought  the  vcrice  of  man, 
not  the  voice  of  God.  What  advantage 
then  had  St  Paul  above  those  of  Greece  or 
Rome.^  I  confess  I  can  ascribe  this  excel- 
lence to  nothing  but  the  power  of  the  doc- 
trines he  delivered,  which  may  have  still 
the  same  influence  on  the  hearers;  which 
have  still  the  power,  when  preached  by  a 
skilful  orator,  to  make  us  break  out  in  the 
same  expressions  as  the  disciples  who  met 
our  Saviour  in  their  way  to  Emmaus  made 
use  of;  "  Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within  us 
when  he  talked  to  us  b^  the  way,  and  while 
he  opened  to  us  the  scriptures?"  I  may  be 
thought  bold  in  my  judgment,  by  some,  but 
I  must  affirm,  that.no  one  orator  has  left  us 
so  visible  mai^s  and  footsteps  ai  his  elo- 
quence as  our  apostie.  It  may  perhaps  be 
wondered  at,  that  in  his  reasoning^  upon 
idolatry  at  Athens,  where  eloquence  was 
bom  and  flourished,  he  confines  himself  to 
strict  argument  only;  but  my  reader  may 
'^member  what  many  authors  of  the  best 


credit  have  assured  us,  that  all  attempts 
upon  the  affections,  and  strokes  of  oratory, 
were  expressly  forbidden,  by  the  laws  of 
that  country,  in  courts  of  judicature.  His 
want  of  eloquence  therefore  here  was  the 
effect  of  his  exact  conformity  to  the  laws; 
but  his  discourse  on  the  resurrection  to  the 
Corinthians,  his  harangue  before  Agrippa 
upon  his  own  conversion,  and  the  necessity 
of  that  of  others,  are  truly  great,  and  may 
serve  as  full  examples  to  those  excellent 
ruks  for  the  sublime,  which  the  best  ci 
critics  has  left  us.  The  sum  of  all  this  dis- 
course is,  that  our  clerey  have  ho  farther  to 
look  for  an  example  of  the  perfection  they 
may  arrive  at,  than  to  St  Paul's  harangues; 
that  when  he,  under  the  want  of  several 
advantages  of  nature,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
was  heard,  admired,  and  made  a  standard 
to  succeeding  ages  by  the  best  judges  of  a 
different  persuasion  m  religion;  I  say,  our 
clergy  may  learn  that,  however  instructive 
their  sermons  are,  they  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  great  adchtion :  which  St  Paul  has 
given  them  a  noble  example  of,  and  the 
Christian  reli^on  has  furnished  them  with 
certain  means  of  attaining  to.' 


Na  634.]    JPHday,  December  17, 1714,. 

'O  iX«xirr««  Si*/ap»f  ttytvrm  0*«v. 

Socntm  apad  Xen. 
The  fewer  our  wanU,  the  nearer  we  rewmble  the  gods. 

'  It  was  the  common  boast  of  the  heathen 
philosophers,  that  by  the  efficacy  of  their 
several  doctrines,  they  made  human  nature 
resemble  the  divine.  How  much  mistiken 
soever  they  might  be  in  the  several  means 
they  proposed  for  this  end,  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  design  was  gTj^t  and  glori- 
ous. The  finest  works  of  invention  and 
imagination  are  of  very  littie  weight  when 
put  m  tiie  balance  with  what  refines  and 
exalts  the  rational  mind.  Longinus  excuses 
Homer  very  handsomely,  when  he  says  the 
poet  made  iiis  gods  like  men,  that  he  might 
make  his  men  appear  like  the  gods.  But  it 
must  be  allowed  that  several  en  the  ancient 
philosophers  acted  as  Cicero  wishes  Homer 
had  done:  they  endeavoured  rather  to  make 
men  like  gods,  than  gods  like  men. 

According  to  this  general  maxim  in  philo- 
sophy, some  of  them  have  endeavoured  to 
place  men  in  such  a  state  of  pleasure,  or 
indolence  at  least,  as  they  vainly  imagined 
the  happiness  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  con- 
Mst  in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  virtu- 
ous sect  of  philosophers  have  created  a 
chimerical  wise  man,  whom  they  made 
exempt  from  pas«on  and  pain,  and  thought 
it  enough  to  pronounce  him  all-sufficient 

This  last  character,  when  divested  of  the 
glare  of  human  philosophy  that  surrounds 
it,  rignifies  no  more  than  that  a  good  and 
wise  man  should  so  arm  himself  with  pa- 
tience, as  not  to  yield  tamely  to  the  violence 
of  passion  and  pain;  that  he  should  leam  so 
to  suppress  and  contract  his  desires  as  to 
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nave  few  wants;  and  that  he  thoold  cherish 
so  many  ^rtues  in  his  soul  as  to  have  a  per- 
petual source  of  pleasure  in  himself. 

The  Christian  religion  requires  that,  after 
having  framed  the  best  idea  we  are  able  of 
the  divine  nature,  it  should  be  our  next  care 
to  conform  ourselves  to  it  as  far  as  our  im- 
perfections will  permit  I  might  mention 
several  passages  in  the  sacred  writings  on 
this  head,  to  which  I  might  add  many 
maxims  and  wise  sayings  of  moral  authors 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

I  shall  oidy  instance  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage, to  this  purpose,  out  of  Julian's  Csessrs.  * 
That  emperor  having  represented  all  the 
Roman  emperors,  with  Alexander  the 
Great,  as  passing  in  review  before  the  gods^ 
and  striving  for  the  superiority,  lets  them 
all  drop,  excepting  Alexander,  Julius  Cc- 
aar,  Augustus  Cxsar,  Trajan,  Marcus  An- 
relhis,  and  Constantine.  Each  of  these  great 
heroes  of  antiquitr  lays  in  his  claim  for  the 
upper  place;  ana,  in  order  to  it,  sets  forth 
his  actions  after  the  most  advantageous 
manner.  But  the  gods,  instead  of  being 
dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  their  actions,  in- 
quire by  Mercury  into  the  proper  motive 
and  governing  principle  that  influenced 
them  throughout  the  whole  scries  of  their 
lives  and  exploits.  Alexander  tells  them, 
that  his  ^m  was  to  conquer;  Julius  Cxsar, 
that  his  was  to  gun  the  highest  post  in  his 
country;  Augustus,  to  govern  well;  Trajan, 
that  his  was  the  same  as  that  of  Alexander; 
namely,  to  conquer.  The  question,  at 
length,  was  put  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
repUed,  with  great  modestjr,  that  it  had 
alwlys  been  his  care  to  imitate  the  gods. 
This  cntduct  seems  to  have  gained  him  the 
most  votes  and  best  place  in  the  wh<de  as- 
sembly. Marcus  Auraius,  being  afterwards 
asked  to  explun  himself,  declares  that,  by 
imitating  the  gods,  he  endeavoured  to  imi- 
tate them  in  the  use  of  his  understanding, 
and  of  all  other  faculties;  and  in  particular, 
that  it  was  always  his  study  to  have  as  few 
wants  as  posnble  in  himself,  and  to  do  all 
the  good  he  could  to  others. 

Among  the  many  methods  by  which  re- 
vealed religion  has  advanced  morality,  this 
b  one,  that  it  has  ^ven  us  a  more  just  and 
perfect  idea  of  that  Being  whom  every  rea- 
sonable creature  ought  to  imitate.  The 
young  man,  in  a  heathen  comedy,  mieht 
justify  his  lewdness  by  the  example  of  Ju- 
piter; as,  indeed,  there  was  scarce  any 
crime  that  might  not  be  countenanced  by 
those  notions  ra  the  deity  which  prevailed 
among  the  common  people  in  the  heathen 
wwld._  Revealed  rehgion  sets  forth  a  pro- 
per object  for  imitation,  in  that  Being  who 
IS  the  pattern,  as  well  as  the  source,  of  all 
spiritual  perfection. 

While  we  remain  in  tUs  life,  we  are  sub- 
ject to  innumeriible  temptations,  which,  if 
fistened  to,  will  make  us  deviate  from  rea- 
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son  and  goodness,  the  only  things  wherein 
we  can  imitate  the  Supreme  Being.  In  the 
next  life  we  meet  with  nothing  to  exdte 
our  inclinations  that  doth  not  deserve  them. 
I  shall  therefore  dismiss  my  reader  with 
this  maxim,  viz.  'Our  happmess  in  this 
worid  proceeds  from  the  suppression  of  oar 
desires,  but  in  the  next  worid  from  the 
gratification  of  them. ' 


Na  635.]  Monday,  December  20,  iri4w 

Sentio  t«  Mdnn  koaliinni  ae  donom  ooBtenplaif ; 
qii«  •!  lib!  pun  (at  eM)  iu  Tidetor,  bac  a»te«U»  «■. 
ptitpacUlo;  ill*  Immuis  eooteanito. 

CiunGomm.  Bar. 

I  pereeiTC  yon  ooDtampltte  Un)  Rat  mud  babitatiaB 
of  men ;  whieli  if  it  appurt  at  little  to  jou  aa  it  reUIr 
if,  Az  yoar  eye*  petpetiiall7  npoa  beaTamly  ol^ecta.  tai 
daapiie  eartjily. 

The  following  essay  comes  from  the  in- 
genious author  of  the  letter  upon  novelty, 
printed  in  a  late  Spectator.-f  the  notions  are 
drawn  from  the  Platonic  way  of  thinking; 
but,  as  they  contribute  to  raise  the  in^d, 
and  may  inspire  noble  sentiments  of  our  own 
future  grandeur  and  happiness,  I  think  it 
well  deserves  to  be  presented  to  the  public. 

If  the  tmiverse  be  the  creature  of  an  in- 
telligent mind,  this  mind  could  have  no  im- 
mediate regaixl  to  himself  in  prodncine  it 
He  needed  not  to  make  trial  of  his  onuupo- 
tence  to  be  informed  what  effects  were 
within  its  reach;  the  worid,  as  existing  'a 
his  eternal  idea,  was  then  as  beautiful  as 
now  it  is  drawn  forth  into  bong;  and  in  the 
immense  abyss  of  his  essence  are  contained 
far  brighter  scenes  than  will  be  ever  set 
forth  to  view;  it  being  impossible  that  the 
great  Author  of  nature  should  bound  his 
own  power  by  giving  existence  to  a  system 
of  creatures  so  perfect  that  he  cannot  im- 
prove upon  it  by  any  other  exertions  of  his 
almighty  will.  Between  finite  and  infinite 
there  is  an  unmeasured  interval,  not  .to  be 
filled  up  in  endless  ages;  far  which  reason, 
the  most  excellent  of  all  God's  works  mttst 
be  equally  short  of  what  his  power  is  able 
to  produce  as  the  most  imperfect,  and  may 
be  exceeded  with  the  same  ease. 

This  thought  hath  made  some  imagine 
(what  it  must  be  confessed  is  not  impoa- 
able,)  that  the  unfathomed  space  is  ever 
teeming  with  new  births,  the  yoimger  stiO 
inheriting  greater  perfection  than  the  eMer. 
But  as  this  doth  not  fall  within  my  preseat 
view,  I  shall  content  myself  with  taking  no- 
tice, that  the  cansideration  now  mentiooed 
proves  undeniid>ly,  that  the  ideal  worlds  in 
the  ^vine  understanding  yield  a  prooiect 
incomparably  more  ample,  various,  and  de- 
lightfiil,  than  any  created  worid  can  do: 
and  that,  tiierefore,  as  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  God  should  make  a  worid 
merely  of  inanimate  matter,  however  £ver- 
sified,  or  inhabited  only  by  creaturea  of  no 
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higher  an  order  than  bmtes,  so  the  end 
fiM'  trhich  he  designed  his  reasonable  off- 
spring in  the  contemplation  of  his  works, 
the  enjoyment  of  himself,  and  in  both  to  be 
happy;  having,  to  this  purpose,  endowed 
them  with  correspondent  feculties  an($  de- 
mres.  He  can  have  no  greater  pleasure  from 
a  bare  review  of  his  works  than  from  a  sur- 
vey of  his  own  ideas;  but  we  mav  be  as- 
sured that  he  is  well  pleased  in  the  satis- 
faction derived  to  beings  capable  of  it,  and 
for  whose  entertainment  he  hath  erected 
this  immense  theatre.  Is  not  this  more  than 
an  intimation  of  our  immortality?  Man,  who, 
when  considered  as  on  his  probation  far  a 
happy,  fexistence  hereafter,  is  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  divine  wisdom,  if  we 
cut  him  off  from  all  relation  to  eternity,  is  the 
most  wonderful  and  unaccountable  composi- 
tion in  the  whole  creation.  He  hath  capaci- 
ties to  lodge  a  much  greater  variety  of  know- 
ledge than  he  will  be  ever  master  of,  and  an 
unsatisfied  curiosity  to  tread  the  secret  paths 
of  nature  and  providence:  but,  with  this, 
his  organs  in  their  present  structure,  are 
rather  fitted  to  serve  the  neces^ties  of  a 
vile  body,  than  to  minister  to  his  under- 
standing; and,  from  the  little  spotto  wh.ui 
he  is  chained,  he  can  frame  but  wandering 
guesses  concerning  the  innumerable  worlds 
of  Ught  that  encompass  him ;  which,  though 
in  themselves  of  a  prodigious  bigness,  do 
but  just  glimmer  in  the  remote  spaces  of  the 
heavens:  and  when,  with  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  pains,  he  hath  laboured  a  little 
way  up  the  steep  ascent  of  truth,  and  be- 
holds with  pity  the  grovelling  multitude 
beneath,  in  a  moment  his  foot  slides,  and 
'he  tumbles  down  headlong  into  the  grave. 

Thinking  on  this,  I  am  obliged  to  believe, 
in  justice  to  the  Creator  rf  the  world,  that 
there  is  another  state  when  man  shall  be 
better  situated  for  contemplation,  or  rather 
have  it  in  his  power  to  remove  from  object 
to  object,  and  trom  worid  to  world;  ana  be 
accommodated  with  senses,  and  other  helps, 
for  making  the  quickest  and  most  amazing 
discoveries.  How  does  such  a  grenius  as 
&T  Isaac  Newtcn,  from  amidst  the  dark- 
ness that  involves  human  understanding, 
break  forth,  and  appear  like  one  of  an- 
other species!  The  vast  machine  we  in- 
habit hes  open  to  him ;  he  seems  not 
unacquunted  with  the  general  laws  that 
govern  it,  and  while  with  the  transport  of  a 
philosopher  he  beholds  and  admires  the 
glorious  work,  he  is  capable  of  paying  at 
once  a  more  devout  and  more  rational  ho- 
mage to  his  Maker.  But,  alas!  how  nar- 
row is  the  prospect  even  of  such  a  mind  I 
And  how  obscure  to  the  compass  that  is 
taken  in  by  the  ken  of  an  angel,  or  of  a  soul 
but  newly  escaped  from  its  imprisonment 
in  the  body!  For  my  part,  I  freely  mdulge 
my  soul  in  the  confidence  of  its  future  gran- 
deur; it  pleases  me  to  think  that  I,  who 
know  so  small  a  portion  of  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  and  with  slow  and  painfiil  steps 
creep  up  and  down  on  the  simace  of  this 
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globe,  shall  ere  long  shoot  away  with  the 
swiftness  of  imagination,  trace  out  the 
hidden  springs  of  nature's  operations,  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  heavenly  bodies 
in  the  rapioity  of  their  career,  be  a  specta- 
tor of  the  long  chain  of  events  in  the  natural 
and  moral  worlds,  visit  the  several  apart- 
ments of  the  creation,  know  how  they  are 
furnished  and  how  inhabited,  comprehend 
the  order,  and  measure  the  magnitudes  and 
distances  of  those  orbs',  which  to  us  seem 
disposed  without  any  regular  design,  and 
set  all  in  the  same  circle;  observe  the  de- 
pendence of  the  parts  of  each  system,  and 
(if  our  minds  are  big  enough  to  grasp  the 
theory)  of  the  several  systems  upon  one 
another,  from  whence  results  the  harmony 
of  the  universe.  In  eternity,  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  of  this  kind.  I  find  it  of  use 
to  cherish  this  generous  ambition;  for,  be- 
sides the  secret  refreshment  it  (Effuses 
through  my  soul,  it  engages  me  in  an  en- 
deavour to  improve  my  faculties,  as  well 
as  to  exercise  them  conformably  to  the 
rank  I  now  hold  among  leasonable  beings, 
and  the  hope  I  have  of  being  once  advan^d 
to  a  more  exalted  station. 

1  t.e  other,  and  that  the  ultimate  end  of 
man,  is  the  enjoyment  of  God,  beyond 
which  he  cannot  form  a  wish.  Dim  at  best 
are  the  conceptions  we  have  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  who,  as  it  were,  keeps  his  creatures 
in  suspense,  neither  discovering  nor  hiding 
himself;  by  which  means,  the  libertine  hau 
a  handle  to  dispute  his  existence,  while  the 
most  are  content  to  speak  him  fair,  but  in 
their  hearts  prefer  every  trifling  satisfaction 
to  the  favour  of  their  Maker,  and  ridicule 
the  good  man  for  the  singularity  of  his 
choice.  Will  there  not  a  time  come,  when 
the  free-thinker  shall  see  his  impious 
schemes  overturned,  and  be  made  a  ctm- 
vert  to  the  truths  he  hates?  when  deluded 
mortals  shall  be  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
their  pursuits;  and  the  few  wise  who  fol- 
lowea  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and,  scorn- 
ing the  blandishments  of  sense,  and  the 
sordid  bribery  of  the  world,  aspired  to  a 
celestial  abode,  shall  stand  possessed  of 
their  utmost  wish  in  the  vision  of  the  Crea- 
tor.* Here  the  mind  heaves  a  thought  now 
and  then  towards  him,  and  hath  some  tran- 
sient glances  of  his  presence:  when  in  the 
instant  it  thinks  itself  to  have  the  fastest 
hold,  the  object  eludes  its  expectations,  and 
it  falls  back  tired  and  baffled  to  the  ground. 
Dottbtiess  there  is  some  more  perfect  way 
of  conversing  with  heavenly  beings.  Are  not 
spirits  capable  of  mutual  intelligence,  unless 
immersea  in  bodies,  or  by  their  interventicm  ? 
Must  superior  natures  depend  on  inferior 
for  the  main  privilege  of  social  beings,  tiiat 
of  conver»ng  with  and  knowing  each  other? 
What  would  they  have  done  had  matter 
never  been  created?  I  suppose,  not  have 
lived  in  eternal  solitude.  AsJLncorporeal 
substances  are  of  a  nobler  oraer,  so,  be 
sure,  their  manner  of  intercourse  is  an- 
swerably  more  expedite  and  intimate.  This 
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method  of  commuidcation  we  call  intellec- 
tual y'moa,  as  something  analoKous  to  the 
sense  of  seeing,  which  is  the  medium  of  our 
acquaintance  with  this  visible  world.  And 
in  some  such  way  can  God  make  himself 
the  object  of  immediate  intuition  to  the 
blessed;  and  as  he  can,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  will,  always  condescending,  in  the 
nrcumstances  <^  doing  it,  to  the  weakness 
and  proportion  of  finite  minds.  His  works 
but  faintly  reflect  the  image  of  his  perfec- 
tions: it  is  a  second-hand  knowledge:  to 
have  a  just  idea  of  him,  it  may  be  necessan- 
to  see  him  as  he  is.  But  what  is  that.'  It 
is  something  that  never  entered  into  the 


heart  of  man  to  conceive;  yet,  whatwe< 
easily  conceive,  vdll  be  a  fountain  of  vat- 
speakable  and  everlasting  rapture.  All 
created  glories  will  fade  and  die  away  in  his 
presence.  Perhaps  it  will  be  my  happi- 
nessto  compare  the  world  with  the  lair 
exemplar  of  it  in  the  Divine  Mind;  per- 
haps, to  view  the  original  plan  of  those 
wise  designs  that  have  Deen  executine  in  a 
long  succession  of  ages.  Thus  empTc^ed 
in  finding  out  his  works,  and cqntem plating 
their  Author,  how  shall  I  fall  prostrate  ana 
adoring,  my  body  swallowed  up  in  the  im- 
menaty  of  matter,  my  mind  in  tlie  infiia- 
tode  of  his  perfections! 
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